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GODIVA DURLEIGH. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avruor or “ Sreprrne Sronss,’? ‘‘ Tue SrrenctH or urr Youtu,”’ Ere. 


CHAPTER I.—HAUNTED BY A FACE. 


- ON’T go indoors yet, father. Let us 
walk to the end of the street, close 
up to the old water-gate.” 

Morris Durleigh turned from the door, and 
looked at his daughter fora moment. Her 
eyes met his, with a frank, bright gaze, and 
then something which made you think of a 
ray of light passed over his face. It was a 
face that was visited now and then with a 
sudden illumination, but its habitual ex- 
pression was thoughtful and sad. 

“ My good little girl,” he said slowly and 
fondly. ‘Always contented with your sur- 
roundings—never pining to stretch your 
wings and fly away from this ugly old 
street!” 

“ Not ugly, father. Look at those soft 
shades of grey in the stone-work of Duke 
Steenie’s old water-gate!) And see how sun- 
shiny the Embankment gardens are this 
morning! | like it all just as it is. Why 
should I want to fly away ?” 

It was a fine Sunday in February, and 
Buckingham Street seemed to be touched 
with the first sunbeams of Spring. Days of 
snow and bitter wind were yet to come, but 
here was a bright hour shining upon the 
London world after the gloom of a dark 
winter. Godiva Durleigh was a girl who 
always made much of her bright hours, and 
basked in the sunlight while it lasted. 

“ You must not abuse our street, father,” 
she went on. “ When I think of all the 
—— who have lived here, I feel that they 


have left us a store of pleasant memories. 
My dear old gossip Pepys—my still dearer 
Dickens—and David Copperfield, in his 

‘young gentleman’ days! They have never 
deserted their old aunts ; I assure you that 
I am always exchanging friendly greetings 
with them.” 

“T have no time to spend with dream- 
companions, Godiva, although they are very 
good company. 

* With live women and men to be found in the world— 

Live with sorrow and sin—live with pain and with passion,’ 
to make my heart ache, and keep my brain 
busy, I lose my hold on the beings of 
yesterday.” 

* Dickens does not belong to yesterday, 
father,” said the girl with soft enthusiasm. 
* He belongs to this time and all the coming 
times. A man who livesin the hearts of the 
people is always a man of to-day.” 

* Quite true, Godiva,’ Morris Durleigh 
answered, and the light passed over his face 
again. 

They were standing at the end of the street 
looking through the iron railings at the water- 
gate. And presently Godiva saw that her 
father’s eyes were gazing far away, over the 
gate across the gardens, into some invisible 
world beyond. She was familiar with this 
look of his, and always wondered what he 
was seeing. Sometimes he would answer 
the question which she seldom put in words ; 
sometimes he kept silence. 

After lingering for a few minutes, they re- 
traced their steps to their own door again. 
They lived in apartments ; the parlour over- 
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looking the street was the room in which 
Morris Durleigh wrote his leading articles, 
and did a great deal of hard working and 
hard thinking undisturbed by the turmoil of 
London life. 

After all, as Charles Kingsley said long 
ago, there is no place so good to work in as 
London. The small sounds that would irri- 
tate us in the country silence, are swallowed 
up in the roar of the city. And in Bucking- 
ham Street, there was really something like 
quietness ; even the piano-men had found 
out that they gained nothing by grinding in 
front of those dull-looking houses. Morris 
Durleigh’s window was partially screened 
from the gaze of the outer world by large 

lants which were always in good condition. 

n spite of the smoky atmosphere they 
flourished bravely, and he liked to sit and 
write in the shade of their greenness, 

Just before the door opened, Godiva asked 
some trifling question. But she received no 
reply, and one glance at Morris Durleigh con- 
vinced her that his mind was far away again. 
There was a look of trouble in his eyes which 
awakened her anxiety. “Father,” she said 
quickly, “there is something the matter, is 
there not ? What is it ?” 

And as they crossed the threshold he 
answered in a reassuring tone, 

“ Nothing is amiss with me, Godiva. Only 
I am haunted by a face.” 

To a certain extent the answer was satis- 
factory. It was a relief to know that her 
father was neither ill nor threatened with 
any personal calamity. As usual he had ap- 
propriated the trouble, real or imaginary, of 
some one else, and was groaning under the 
weight of another’s burden. “To seek and 
to save ”—to right the wrongs of the defence- 
less—to drag hidden cruelty into the strong 
light of day, and reveal it in all its hideousness 
—this was the work that he felt himself 
called to do, and he did it with all his ‘might. 

“ He will tell me all about the face by- 
and-by,” thought Godiva as she went flying 
up-stairs to the top of the house. Her bed- 
room was under the roof, next door to Aunt 
Susanna ; and she would not, for the world, 
have exchanged places with the rich widow 
who was lodged lower down. She had learnt 
to love the room when she had first slept 
in it, a motherless child of ten, with Aunt 
Susanna watching over her slumbers. And 
now another ten years had passed away, and 
she was a woman of twenty, looking back on 
the child’s sorrow as a sad tale that is told; 
but the little room, with its simple comforts 
and decorations, was dear to her still. 





She put off her jacket and bonnet, and 
stood in front of the glass to smooth the soft 
rough hair, which took obstinate little twists 
and curls, and refused to submit to bondage. 
Godiva was seldom unnoticed, and yet you 
would have found it difficult to tell why she 
attracted your attention. The glass reflected 
a soft, pale, oval face, grey eyes with thick 
black eyebrows and lashes, and full lips that 
trembled at a word ora sound. But she was 
not thinking much of the face that she saw 
there ; she was thoughtfully going over in her 
own mind the words that her father had 
spoken. 

Would he suddenly announce his intention 
of starting off in search of the person he had 
seen? No matter how wild the quest ap- 
peared, she knew that he would go forth if 
the inner voice called him. The daughter 
never criticised the father’s doings for a 
moment. She believed so implicitly in him 
and his mission, that nothing seemed too hard 
for him to accomplish. Even Aunt Susanna 
was silenced at once if she ventured to 
hint that Morris Durleigh was just a shade 
Quixotic. 

Godiva ran down-stairs,—a slim little figure 
flitting past the portly widew, who had just 
toiled heavily home from church. The stout 
woman looked after the girl with a passing 
feeling of envy, and then went back to her 
fireside chair, thanking her stars that she had 
a comfortable income without incumbrances. 
She had always carefully avoided little Miss 
Durleigh, who was the daughter of a Com- 
munist, or a Socialist, or a philanthropist ; 
she was quite sure about the termination of 
the word at any rate. Godiva, however, was 
utterly unconscious of the widow’s precaution- 
ary measures ; but she sometimes bestowed a 
pitying thought on that poor Mrs. Naylor, 
who was obliged to walk so slowly, and did 
not care for books. This girl was so happy, 
and so perfectly satisfied with her life, that 
other lives seemed poor and tame beside her 
own. 

Morris Durleigh said little at luncheon, and 
Aunt Susanna and Godiva talked quietly be- 
tween themselves. But afterwards, when he 
had gone to the easy-chair in which he took 
his Sunday rest, his daughter came to his 
side with a gentle question. 

“Father, are you still thinking about that 
face ?” 

“TI wonder if I shall ever cease to think of 
it!” he said, sadly. “It was a woman’s face, 
Godiva. I saw her yesterday morning.” 

“ Was she young, father? And where did 
you see her?” 
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“She was a mere girl. John Salterne had 
come to the office at one o'clock, and he 
dragged me out with him for a talk before 
luncheon. You know what a proser he is, 
Godiva. He started off on his favourite 
theme—this absurd philanthropy of mine, 
which is ruining my chance of success in life, 
and yours too.” 

‘“‘ Never mind him, father.” 

“T wish I didn’t mind him. If he were 
not such an honest man as he is, I shouldn’t 
heed him at all. Ican bear anything from a 
man I don’t believe in. But Salterne, with 
his exasperating dogmas and his detestable 
platitudes, is genuine to the core. It was 
while he was holding forth that I saw that 
poor girl. She was standing outside the rail- 
ings in Savoy street, and looking at the old 
chapel and the garden.” 

‘My dear chapel!” said Godiva, softly. 
“It is a poem set in the middle of life’s 
ugliest prose.” 

“That is just what the girl was thinking. 
Only her thoughts were sadder than yours 
have ever been. The little sanctuary, with its 
grass and trees, reminded her of some place 
that she had known and loved in happier 
days. Poor thing, she was over young to 
have had a past !” 

“Was she pretty, father ?” 

“She ought to have been. God means all 
girls to be pretty and good, and they would 
be so if the wickedness of the world did not 
spoil them. Sin is always thwarting nature's 
intentions. I can picture that face in a 
moment of joy; it would then have been 
quite beautiful. But its look of hopeless- 
ness was beyond expression.” 

“Do you think she was very poor? Were 
her clothes in tatters?” asked Godiva, her 
grey eyes full of tears. 

“No, she was decently dressed in a long 
tweed cloak. Salterne was holding me by 
the arm, and pouring his hoard of maxims 
into my ear. I wish I had stopped short 
and knocked him down! I wish [ had done 
anything but what I did! The voice within 
me was louder than the nasal drawl of my 
dunder-headed old friend! And yet I let 
him drag me on.” 

Morris Durleigh sprang up suddenly from 
his chair, as if stung by the sharpness of an 
intolerable pain, and began to pace the room 
with rapid strides. Godiva went to him and 
put her arm within his. 

“Dear father, you may see her another 
day,” she said, soothingly, although her tears 
fell fast. 


“How can one tell? I refused to obey 





the voice, and it may not speak again. Even 
if I could rescue a thousand unhappy women 
I should never forget that one. A glimpse 
of the lost sheep was given me, but I did not 
lay hands on it and save it.” 

“But, father, are you sure that she was 
quite friendless? A little thing will sadden 
a girl sometimes, you know.” 

“Godiva, I have not studied human faces 
all my life without learning to read what is 
written on them. Some men spend their 
days in deciphering hieroglyphics on rocks. 
As for me, I don’t care a straw about the 
history that a dead-and-gone nation has left 
on stone. I go about reading what sin and 
sorrow write on flesh and blood; my busi- 
ness is with the living, and their life of to- 
day. If I do not find that girl she may sink 
into some unfathomable abyss. I tell you 
she had come to the end of everything—love, 
hope, the very means of existence. And the 
memories that suddenly sprang up round the 
little chapel were driving her to despair! 
Don’t you know that the sight of grey walls 
and green grass is more than some hearts can 
endure?” 

He began to walk more slowly, and his 
voice sank almost to a whisper. 

“T will go to the street every day,” he said, 
after a pause. “She may be there again.’ 


CHAPTER II.—THE SALTERNES, 


JOHN SALTERNE was a sober, plodding City 
man, with a slow brain and a kind heart. He 
spent a good many of his leisure moments in 
trying to pull Morris Durleigh into the beaten 
track, and never ceased to be astonished at 
the failure of his well-meant efforts. It was 
really quite true that Morris was doing hard 
work for small pay—quite true that he might 
have made a far better income if he had 
hearkened to the counsels of his old friend. 

Honest John had done his best; he had 
heard with horror of Durleigh’s resolution to 
give himself up to philanthropy, and when 
he found that Morris had helped to start a 
new Radical paper, his indignation knew no 
bounds. ‘The ‘Champion,’” he said, ‘was 
the most abominable publication that had ever 
issued from the press. He could not hope 
that it would succeed, even for Morris’s sake. 
The misguided man was deaf to all good, 
sensible, old-fashioned advice. He was living 
in a fever of wild hope and wilder effort, and 
by-and-by there would come the wretched 
consciousness of failure, and the final collapse. 
There was but one end for ali these enthusi- 
asts and dreamers.” 

Morris accepted these dismal predictions 
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with perfect indifference. When John Sal- 
terne pressed him too hard, he would some- 
times say that it was not for him to expect a 
better fate than his masters had had. “It is 
the seed that lives and grows,” he said, “ not 
the hand of the sower.” Nor did he despond 
when the “Champion” proved unsuccessful. 
He went on with his work just the same, 
doing editing and leader-writing with un- 
flagging zeal. It was his mission to speak 
for the people, to put their wants into words, 
to be their never-silent voice. 

“Oh, they are ready enough to speak for 
themselves nowadays,” Salterne remarked, 
cynically. “They don’t ask you to take the 
words out of their mouth.” 

It was very seldom that Morris resented 
his old friend’s plainness of speech. John 
Salterne was heavy and commonplace; but 
a true man instinctively recognises truth, and 
John’s steadfast integrity atoned for his dul- 
ness. In his case a warm heart was held in 
bondage by dim eyes and deaf ears. He was 
not quick to see misery, nor could he hear 
the endless wail of suffering humanity. He 
was utterly unable to understand Morris, and 
yet he was capable of loving him well, and 
trying to serve him after his own fashion. 
Godiva, too, was second only to his own 
daughter, although he never ceased to find 
fault with her name. 

But the girl rejoiced in being called after 

“The woman of a thousand summers back,” 
who had proved her love for the people of 
her town. In vain did John Salterne argue 
that the old story was merely an absurd 
fable ; Godiva only pitied him for not real- 
ising the golden truth that such a fable 
enshrined. 

Once or twice a year Morris Durleigh and 
his daughter went to dine with the Salternes 
at their house at Notting Hill. They both 
dreaded these festivals, and returned grate- 
fully to their ordinary life after having been 
feasted at the Salterne board. 

If John was dull, Mrs. Salterne and Miss 
Salterne were hopelessly dense. They could 
not see anything to like or admire in the 
Durleighs, and always entertained them with 
great reluctance. But honest John was man 
enough to be master in his own house, and 
his wife and daughter were elaborately polite 
to poor Godiva. They could not help icing 
their smiles and words a little; it was so 
disagreeable to remember that Miss Dur- 
leigh’s aunt was housekeeper in a lodging- 
house, and had been a second mother to her 
orphan niece. One could not expect much 
refinement in a girl who had been brought 





up under such circumstances. If Godiva 
innocently referred to Aunt Susan they were 
always ominously silent. 

Elizabeth Salterne talked persistently about 
the costumes worn at the drawing-rooms 
and fashionable weddings; and if Godiva 
tried to introduce the subject of art or litera- 
ture she was sure to be coldly checked. 
Morris Durleigh was intimate with many 
men of mark; but Elizabeth refused to be- 
lieve that his daughter had ever met any 
one who was worth knowing. She had no 
respect for the great thinkers of the day. 
The men who put their thoughts into pic- 
tures or poems were nobodies in Miss Sal- 
terne’s estimation. Godiva used to resent 
this contemptuous indifference very bitterly 
sometimes, and it often cost her an effort to 
hide her feelings. She did not know that a 
time was coming when she should be thank- 
ful for this power of restraint, first exercised 
in John Salterne’s house. The art of self. 
control (so much nobler than the art of self- 
defence) was destined to be constantly prac- 
tised in her after life. 

It happened that the Durleighs were 
engaged to dine with the Salternes on Mon- 
day, a most unfortunate arrangement, for 
Morris and Godiva were both thinking of 
the unknown girl of Savoy Street, and the 
daughter was as much interested in her as 
the father. They had talked of her and 
thought of her till they could talk and think 
of nothing else. Godiva had a hopeful 
nature ; already she had rehearsed a meeting 
with the stranger; already she had made up 
half-a-dozen histories of her, and every his- 
tory had a happy ending. Before she went 
to bed she had opened her heart to Aunt 
Susan. 

Aunt Susan Hayward understood her niece 
very well, and never chilled her with an 
unsympathetic response, although she sighed 
sometimes over the girl’s possible future. 
Godiva always followed her father’s lead with 
intense eagerness ; she had the true spirit of 
an enthusiast and partisan. There was no 
room in her mind for the thousand and one 
impulses and fancies which actuate most 
young girls. All her interests were absorbed 
in her father and his mission. She was a 
great lover of books; but her favourite 
authors were those who wrote of men and 
women, and their daily lives of struggle and 
strife, action and rest. Her imagination was 
powerful and vivid, but it seldom carried her 
out of the every-day world—that world in 
which Morris Durleigh worked with such 
unwearying zest. 
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“I wish we were not going to the Sal- 
ternes’ to-morrow, aunty,” she said with a 
deep sigh; “it’s such a waste of time, you 
know. Their dinners always make us feel 
tired and depressed. Ten minutes of their 
society seem to weigh us down as no ten 
hours of our ordinary lives have ever 
done.” 

“ But they mean to be kind to you,” Aunt 
Susanna replied; “and I don’t think they 
can help being dull.” Godiva was brushing 
out her curly brown hair for the night, and 
turned round, brush in hand, with rather a 
repentant look. 

“Have I said anything ungrateful?” she 
asked. ‘“ Well, I will try with all my might 
to like them better. No, I can’t! I can’t 
like people in whom it is impossible to kindle 
any flame.” 

“T am afraid your father is all flame, 
Godiva. He is consuming himself.” 

She started, gave her thick hair a little 
shake back, and fixed her clear grey eyes on 
Miss Hayward. 

“That was said like Mr. Salterne, aunty, 
only you express yourself better than he 
does,” she said rather coldly. “Of course 
father is consuming himself ; he would tell 
you that he was created for no other pur- 
pose. But I think he will live quite as long 
as the Salternes, who do nothing but feed 
and pamper their bodies. I notice that there 
are all sorts of ailments peculiar to heavily 
selfish people.” 

“‘ Now I have vexed you, my dear.” Aunt 
Susanna was repentant inher turn. “ Morris 
Durleigh is the grandest man I know. God 
bless him !” 

Godiva instantly went towards her and 
kissed her. 

Morris Durleigh went to his old friend’s 
house with dreary resignation expressed in 
his voice and face. He always got on better 
with John when he was away from Notting 
Hill. Mr. Salterne at home was pompous 
and grandiose to the last degree. He treated 
Morris with good-natured indulgence, and 
spoke with such an air of patronage to Godiva 
that she lost sight of the real kindliness that 
lay hidden under the bombastic manner. 
The truth was that John tried on these occa- 
sions to put the Durleighs in a favourable 
light. He wanted the ladies of his house to 
see them to the best advantage. He en- 
deavoured to throw all their peculiarities 
into the shade, and the result of all these 
laudable efforts was the miserable depression 
of his guests, 


The dinner passed off as usual. Morris 





talked little, and Godiva knew that con- 
versation was not required of her. She was 
expected to listen meekly to the remarks 
made by the Salternes, and agree with all 
they said. On the whole she thought they 
were going on very well. Noone had touched 
on any unfortunate subject; the talk had 
trickled monotonously into safe channels, 
and she congratulated herself on the prevail- 
ing tranquillity. But it is always unwise to 
shout before you are out of the wood. A 
few minutes later and Godiva’s peace of mind 
had taken flight. 

They were all trifling over dessert, and a 
momentary silence had fallen upon them. 
Mrs, Salterne was the first to break the 
pause ; she addressed Godiva with the affable 
little smile which she always bestowed on 
her inferiors. 

“You are happily spared any knowledge 
of domestic troubles, Miss Durleigh,” she 
said. “Some friends of ours have been 
shamefully robbed by a nursemaid. I think 
you have heard me speak of the Ling- 
hams, retired naval people, very well con- 
nected 9” 

Godiva dropped a meek little “yes.” 

“Well, the captain spoils Mrs. Lingham 
entirely.’ She is a great deal younger than 
her husband ; a delightful person, but so un- 
practical. I told her from the first that she 
put too much confidence in her young nurse ; 
but she said that Joy had come to her with 
an excellent character. I believe the girb 
had bewitched her.” 

“She was clever in managing children,” 
remarked Elizabeth Salterne. “And Mrs. 
Langham, poor thing, is not able to cope with 
them at all. So she was compelled to leave 
them to Joy.” 

“T disapprove ‘of lazy mothers,” Mr. 
Salterne put in. 

“Oh, my dear, we mustn’t be hard on 
delicate women,” said his wife. “ But let me 
finish my story. Poor dear Mrs. Lingham, 
in her trustful way, gave Joy a ten-pound 
note and sent her out shopping. While she 
was out, the Captain chanced to meet her, 
walking with a very fast-looking young man, 
and he came home and mentioned the cir- 
cumstance. But his wife said at once that 
Joy had told her, from the first, that she was 
engaged to some one she had known from her 
childhood.” 

“The girl had always assumed an air of 
candour,” said Elizabeth, with a cynica} 
smile. ‘I used to think sometimes that she 
was almost too ingenuous !” 

“ By-and-by Joy returned,” Mrs. Salterae 
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continued. “ But she had made no purchases. 
She came in; looking very strange and white, 
and said that the ten-pound note was gone. 
Of course the Linghams accused her at 
once of walking with the young man, and 
she admitted that she had met him. She 
also admitted, after close questioning, that 
she had given him her bag to hold for a 
minute. The purse, containing the note, was 
in the bag.” 

Morris Durleigh’s interest was wide awake. 
He had fixed his piercing blue eyes on his 
hostess, and was waiting impatiently to hear 
more. 

“Tt’s a marvel that she did return,” said 
Elizabeth. 

“I don’t think so,” Mrs. Salterne replied. 
“‘ She had lived with Mrs. Lingham a year, 
and had quite succeeded in winning her con- 
fidence. She thought that her mistress would 
believe any improbable story that she chose 
to tell. But my poor friend had opened her 
eyes at last.” 

“She opened them rather too late,” said 
John Salterne. 

“ Well, my dear, I never thought that 
poor Mrs. Lingham was keen-sighted. We 
are not all equally gifted. And then you 
know that the clergyman’s letter of recom- 
mendation prepared her to trust in Joy. She 
was cruelly deceived.” 

“Who was the clergyman ? Where did 
the girl come from ?” inquired Morris Dur- 
leigh, with startling abruptness. 

(rs. Salterne tried to assume a dignified 
expression ; she wished him to understand 
that she was accustomed to be deferentially 
addressed. But he did not care a pin about 
her dignity ; he just wanted an answer to 
his question. 

“ Joy came from a remote village miles 
away,” she said in measured tones. “She 
had lived with the vicar and his wife, and 
had taken charge of their child. Mother and 
child died, and then the vicar (I don’t know 
his name), decided to go abroad. He saw 
Mrs. Lingham’s advertisement, and instructed 
the girl to answer it ; and he wrote a letter, 
as I have told you.” ‘ 

“ And what has become of her now ?” 

Morris was more startling than ever, and 
the lady of the house was seriously displeased. 
Her eyes sought her husband, but he was 
dissecting the core of an apple, and did not 
meet her glance. Godiva looked anxiously 
at her father. 

“T don’t know,” Mrs. Salterne answered 
curtly. ‘Of course the Linghams got rid of 
her at once. At the last she made a sen- 





sational scene, and offered to serve them 
without wages till she had paid back the ten 
pounds.” 

“They got rid of her at once,” Morris 
Durleigh repeated slowly. ‘And she was a 
country girl, without friends in London ?” 

** Oh, there was her young man, you know,” 
said Elizabeth, with a sneer. “ As to friends, 
Mr. Durleigh, I suppose she had quite a large 
circle. I daresay if she had kept her place 
she would have carried on an organized 
system of robberies with her associates.” 

“ Isn’t it possible to take a kinder view of 
her case?” asked Morris, fixing his piercing 
gaze on Elizabeth’s face. 

“Oh, you can take any view that pleases 
you,” exclaimed Mrs. Salterne, reddening 
angrily, and rising. ‘‘ We know that you 
always put on rose-coloured glasses when you 
look at the lower orders, Mr. Durleigh.” 

Elizabeth and Godiva rose also, the former 
flushed and scornful, the latter pale and 
troubled. The door closed on the ladies, and 
Morris Durleigh came back to his seat, and 
prepared himself to hear one of honest 
John’s long lectures on the folly of philan- 
thropy. 

But for once Mr. Salterne did not do what 
was so confidently expected of him. Even 
an elderly Pharisee devoted to business pur- 
suits and pompous respectability sometimes 
has a soft place in his heart. 

“It’s very seldom that I concern myself 
about other people’s servants,” he remarked, 
after a pause. “ But it really is a wonderful 
thing to see how hard some women can be on 
a pretty girl. The Linghams were always 
sending their nurse-maid here with messages 
and parcels, and that’s how I got into the 
habit of noticing her. My wife and daughter 
never had a good word to say of the poor 
thing.” 

“ John,” said Morris suddenly, ‘‘ did you 
observe a young woman in Savoy Street, on 
Saturday? She was looking through the 
railings into the Chapel garden. Just think 
a moment, will you ?” 

“ My good fellow, no. That’s just your 
way, Morris ; instead of listening to me you 
were staring about, and trying to find out 
objects of charity.” 

“ Her face struck me,” said Durleigh with 
a sigh. “I had a wild idea that she might 
have been the very girl you have been talking 
of.” 

** Nonsense,” replied his host with good- 
natured scorn. “A wild idea indeed! That 
nurse-maid girl must be gone back to the 
country.” 
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CHAPTER III.—A JOYLESS JOY. 


THE wind was as sharp as a needle, and 
now and then a snow-flake drifted down 
from the leaden skies. That one genial 
Sunday, with its sweet air and sunshine, had 
come like a delusive promise of better things, 
and even Joy Doveridge had been conscious 
that a faint ray of hope was stealing through 
the gloom of her life. But the light had 
faded, the dark, dreary winter had come 
back, and she was slowly treading that soli- 
tary and invisible path that leads to despair. 

It seemed to her that years had gone by 
since she had been turned out of her place. 
She was a girl, with all a girl’s fresh springs 
of vitality still bubbling up in her heart, 
and she was country-born and country-bred. 
The sight of a green meadow, a cluster of snow- 
drops in a cottage garden, or the clamour of 
rooks going home to roost in the tall elms, 
would have lifted her spirit out of the abyss 
of hopelessness into which it was sinking 
fast. But she got none of these glimpses of 
her old home-life, and her heart within her 
was desolate. 

It was bitterly cold, yet she stood close to 
the window, looking wearily across the 
Strand to the roofs of the opposite houses, 
now slightly sprinkled with snow. How 
miserable and sordid this London world 
seemed to her at this moment! She was alone, 
more utterly alone than she had ever been 
in her life, and sorrow and anxiety had 
preyed upon her nerves and undermined 
her health. She had been feeling unlike 
herself for weeks; but to-day there was 
something new in her sensations that fright- 
ened her. Was she going to be ill here? If 
she were ill she might perhaps die, and be 
buried in some crowded grave-yard in this 
cruel, noisy London. : 

She would not have feared death if it had 
come to her in her old country home. There 
was a sweetness in the thought of being laid 
down to sleep in the little churchyard miles 
away. All her best friends were slumbering 
there ; her grand-parents and the vicar’s 
wife and child lid found a peaceful resting- 
place under the fresh grass. And suddenly 
the familiar scene rose up with vivid dis- 
tinctness before her mental sight. She saw 
it as it must be looking now in the cloudy 
light of a February afternoon. The trees that 
spread out their delicate net-work of sprays 
against the grey sky, and the little brown 
birds perched upon the bare twigs; the 
shiny green of the ivy that mantled the old 
church walls ; the quiet mounds where snow- 





flakes and snowdrops were lightly scattered 
together ;—in fancy she could see it all. 

This was the picture that memory showed 
her; but what did she see with her bodily 
eyes ? Houses blackened with smoke and all 
the foul exhalations of a great city, and 
down below “the raging, brawling Strand.” 
Hundreds of good people were hurrying 
along in that endless procession — people 
who would have spoken a kind word an-i 
done a charitable deed if they had known 
that word and deed were wanted. But Joy 
did not know them, nor did they know her ; 
and in her wretched mood the streets seemed 
to be thronged with restless, pitiless beings, 
all pursuing their own ends, all blind and 
deaf to any interests that did not concern 
themselves. 

When the Linghams, in their wrath, had 
turned her out of their house at Notting 
Hill, the cook had taken a little pity on her 
at the last. She had hastily given Joy the 
address of an aunt of hers who took charge 
of a wine merchant’s premises. Mrs. Bluff, 
cook had explained, was not a bad sort of 
woman, although she couldn’t be expected 
to do a kindness for nothing. And poor 
Joy, confused, bewildered, crushed by the 
overwhelming suddenness of her misfortune, 
had gratefully accepted the bit of paper on 
which cook had scrawled a line to her rela- 
tive. 

The girl’s sinking spirit had revived for 
an instant when she found that Mrs. Bluff 
lived in the Strand. She knew that her 
George was lodging somewhere near the 
Strand; that was the address that she 
had put on the letters she had written to 
him. And she would seek him as soon as 
she could, and ask him to help her to find 
the lost money. George was so clever that 
he would be sure to think of some plan that 
had escaped her poor dazed brain. 

A year had passed away since Joy had left 
her home in the country ; but she had never 
once gone far from Notting Hill. When it 
was her turn to go out on Sunday afternoon 
George had met her, and had sometimes 
taken her for a long walk ; but she had seen 
none of the sights of London. She was 
almost as much of a rustic now as she had 
been in the old days when she had picked 
the first primrosces in the lanes. And George, 
although he had often laughed at her sim- 
plicity, had never even attempted to give 
her a wider view of the world. 

Her life in Captain Lingham’s house had 
been overcrowded with duties, and she had 
enjoyed none of those sweet, restful hours, 
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that she had known at the vicarage. From 
morning till night she had waited on her 
mistress and the children, doing a hundred 
things that Mrs. Lingham’s idle hands ought 
to have done. There had been no order in the 
household ; the little laws that a good mis- 
tress makes were never put in force. Worst 
of all, the housemaid had heen bitterly jealous 
of the pretty nurse, and had done her many 
an ill turn without let or hindrance. But 
Joy, saddened and wearied as she often was, 
had kept up her courage through everything, 
and had tried hard to be contented with 
her lot. 

Moreover, the house at Notting Hill was 
her only shelter from the rough blasts of the 
world. Joy was an orphan, left at five years 
old to the care of her mother’s parents. 
They had brought the child up in their 
simple way in a poor village home, and she 
had gone to the vicarage as soon as she was 
old enough to take a ‘situation. And then 
for five happy years she had served those 
who were themselves “serving,” in single- 
ness of heart, fearing God. 

It was very easy to be good at the vicar- 
age—so easy that a bad girl would have 
lacked opportunities of being bad. The sweet, 
untempted life glided on as if it would never 
come to an end. But a woman is seldom 
destined to spend all her days in a “ garden 
enclosed ;” and even Joy Doveridge some- 
times had vague thoughts about the world 
outside of her walls of peace. 

Her first sharp sorrow was the death of 
the little child; and although others had 
noticed the fast-declining strength of the 
vicar’s wife, Joy’s inexperienced eyes failed 
to detect the signs of decay. She thought 
that Mrs. Elmslie was worn with grieving 
for her little son, and never dreamt that her 
dear mistress was so soon to be laid to rest 
by her boy’s side. But the end came rapidly; 
and then Joy knew that the rose-covered 
walls that had sheltered her life were broken 
down at last. She was now to see what 
kind of country lay outside of the vicarage 
garden, and she must learn to do her part 
in a wider sphere. 

When Mr. Elmslie had advised her to go to 
the Linghams he believed that she would 
find a safe home with them. Some people 
whom he knew had spoken in the highest 
terms of Captain Lingham’s wife. And it 
was true that Joy’s new mistress was soft 
and sweet on the surface ; you might have 
thought her tender all through, if you had 
not chanced to go too deep, and touch upon 
the hard core of her selfishness. She loaded 





Joy’s back with burdens which a more ex- 
perienced girl would have utterly refused to 
carry ; and she never gave a single thought 
to her young nurse’s inner life. 

Joy Doveridge and George Hunter had 
been sweethearts ever since they could re- 
member. He was a workhouse boy, whose 
parents were unknown ; she belonged to the 
poorest people in the village. Together 
they had sat on a stile to scare the crows, 
sharing their scanty meal, and howling at the 
birds between mouthfuls. Together they 
had gone blackberrying in the copse, and 
brought back a well-filled basket between 
them, coming down the village hill like Jack 
and Jill, and earning many a penny as the 
fruit of their joint labour. Very early in 
their lives they had entered into partnership, 
and when they grew old enough to “keep 
company ” the vicar himself gave his sanction 
to the engagement. 

In those golden days, away in the little 
Hampshire village, life was giving many of 
its best gifts to the boy and girl, although 
they knew it not. It was a bliss to live and 
dream away a bright hour under the hedge, 
while the honeysuckle hung its trailers above 
their heads, and the wheat-ears nodded in 
the warm breath of the summer wind. But 
not until long afterwards did George or Joy 
realise that this was the sweetest part of 
their lives. They thought that it was only 
the prelude to a lovely song which the future 
was to sing. 

George Hunter was a slim, well-made 
youth, looking younger than he really was. 
He had rather a gipsy face, with dark eyes, 
and dark hair which curled close to his head. 
His rise in the world was rapid ; from crow- 
scarer he became a stable-helper in the village 
doctor’s establishment ; and then a friend 
of the doctor’s, who had come down from 
town, took handy George back with him to 
London. 

“He is getting on so well,” said Mrs. 
Elmslie to her husband, after reading one 
of George’s letters to his betrothed. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if he were to come back 
here, and want to settle, and then we should 
lose our Joy.” 

George had been away nearly two years 
when the vicarage household was suddenly 
broken up. And poor Joy, in spite of grief 
and loneliness, was not afraid to go to Lon- 
don. He was there, and perhaps it would 
not be long before the much-talked-of little 
home would be ready for habitation. He was 
so clever, and he knew how to do so many 
things, that he was sure to make money. 
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George was really glad to have his sweet- 
heart in town; but they did not meet oftener 
than once a fortnight. Followers were not 
allowed indoors, and Joy could not go out 
every Sunday. Sometimes she complained 
to her lover of Mrs. Lingham’s unreasonable 
demands; but although George always sym- 
pathised, he did not say anything definite 
about the future. He spoke hopefully, 
almost enthusiastically, of lis prospects, but 
they seemed to be enshrouded in a glorious 
haze. Perhaps it was because he was so 
clever that he had been “all things by turns, 
and nothing long.” Anyhow, he had a way 
of jumping into situations and out of them 
with a rapidity which astonished the simple- 
minded Joy. 

“T will go over it all again,” the girl 
thought. ‘I will begin at the beginning of 
that dreadful afternoon when the purse was 
lost. I must keep on thinking, and thinking, 
and thinking; and then, perhaps, something 
fresh will come into my mind.” 

And she did go over it all again. She re- 
membered that it was a bitter January after- 
noon, and the clock was striking the quarter 
after two when she entered the nursery in 
her plain hat and cloak, ready for her wintry 
walk. 

Mrs, Lingham was in a very good humour 
that day; a new dress had just been sent 
home, and fitted her perfectly ; her husband 
had promised her a sealskin jacket, and an 
admiral, living in Mayfair, had invited them 
to dinner. She was a pretty, cosy-looking 
little woman; and as she sat in the arm-chair 
by the nursery fire, with the children round 
her, she seemed to be a complete impersona- 
tion of home peace. The comfortable room, 
with a great rocking-horse prancing in one 
corner, and a doll’s house in another, was a 
cheerful refuge on a bleak, windy day. 

The seven little ones were already devising 
plans for their afternoon’s amusement, and 
Emily, the tall housemaid, was taking all the 
lesson-books and picture-books down from 
the book-case, and putting them in order—a 
task which she performed without much good- 
will. “It was hard that she should be set 
to do the nurse’s work,” she had said, in a 
grumbling tone, which was meant to reach 
Joy’s ears. Joy, however, was getting used 
to Emily’s unpleasant remarks, and paid but 
little heed to them. 

Close to Mrs. Lingham’s elbow was the 
small round table, laden with Joy’s work-box 
and a pile of hose to be mended. The nurse’s 
little hand-bag was lying on the top of the 
box. This bag, of dark-green morocco, had 





been given to Joy by her mistress as a Christ- 
mas gift, and was highly prized by its owner; 
first, because it was the only thing that Mrs. 
Lingham had ever given her, and, secondly, 
because, being a country-girl, any tasteful 
knickknack had a great charm in her eyes. 
When Joy entered, Mrs. Lingham took up the 
bag, and drew her purse out of her pocket. 

“See, Joy,” she said, ‘I am going to trust 
you with my purse, and a ten-pound note in 
it. Here is the note; you must be very 
careful in counting the change.” 

She opened the purse, showed Joy the little 
piece of flimsy paper, closed the snap again, 
and put it into the hand-bag. 

“] will be very careful, ma’am,” the gir} 
replied. 

“You have your list, and know exactly 
what to buy,” Mrs. Lingham went on. “But, 
oh! I was forgetting something. I want some 
new strings for my bonnet. Joy, you must 
go and take the bonnet out of the wardrobe, 
and cut a little bit off one of the strings. 
Remember that the new ribbon must match 
the old strings perfectly. Be very particular, 
and make haste, or all the daylight will be 
gone.” 

Joy ran off at once to her mistress’s bed- 
room, and looked into the wardrobe for the 
bonnet. But it was not there; and it was 
very seldom indeed that any of Mrs. Ling- 
ham’s belongings were ever found where they 
were supposed to be. Her faithful maid at 
last discovered the bonnet in one of the cup- 
boards. She cut off a bit of the ribbon, and 
pinned it securely on the front of her cloak, 
that it might not be lost. 

When she went back to the nursery she 
found Mrs. Lingham settled in a luxurious 
attitude of repose. The easy-chair was 
pulled to the front of the fire, and her 
mistress, with her feet on the high fender, 
was lounging in it with an open book. She 
was too lazy and comfortable even to turn 
her head when Joy entered. 

“Don’t forget your bag,” she said, in a 
drowsy voice. “And don't dawdle, or lose 
anything.” 

“T will be very careful, ma'am,” the girl 
repeated. 

The lady said no more, and Joy took her 
bag from the round table. It was clear that 
Mrs. Lingham did not mean to do any mend- 
ing that afternoon, although she had talked 
about it. She had deliberately turned her 
back upon the little work-table and the pile 
of hose, and was basking in the glow of the 
fire. The children were all grovelling on the 
floor upon hands and knees, absorbed in the 
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arrangement of an extensive zoological gar- 
den. Joy was young enough to feel that 
she would have liked to have set up the im- 
possible trees, and placed the ferocious animals 
in their red and yellow dens; but she had to 
go her way, out into the cold. Emily, the 
housemaid, was still sulkily dusting the books, 
and taking no notice of anything. 

It was bleak and bitter out of doors, and 
very few people cared to brave the cutting 
north-easter that stripped the suburban trees 
of their last dry leaves. Joy hurried on, 
impatient to accomplish her business, and 
return to the warm nursery. But just as 
she was drawing near Notting Hill Gate, her 
heart gave a quick throb of delight. There 
was George—her own George—walking with 
his shoulders up to his ears, and his hands in 
his pockets ; but her pleasure changed swiftly 
to anxiety at the sight of his haggard face. 

“It’s very nice to meet you, dear,” she 
said, as he turned to walk by herside. “But 
is anything the matter?” 

“Not much,” he answered. “I’m a little 
out of sorts, that’s all. What brings you 
out on such a day as this, Joy ?” 

She told him, readily enough, about the 
shopping that she had to do, and added that 
her mistress had been kinder of late, and had 
seemed to set a higher value on her willing 
service. George listened with his outward 
ears ; but it was plain that his thoughts were 
wandering. The wind whistled round them 
dismally, and he shivered and pulled up his 
coat-collar. 

Joy stopped so suddenly that he started. 
Her boot-lace was untied, and there was 
nothing for it but to pause, and put her foot 
upon a convenient door-step. 

“Let me tie the lace for you,” said her 
lover, dreamily. 

“No, thank you, George ; I can do it more 
quickly,” she replied. ‘But please hold my 
bag. And, oh, do be careful, for there’s a 
ten-pound note in mistress’s purse inside it!” 

She wore stout country boots with thick 
laces, and the tying was a work of some 
seconds. It was done at last, and she turned 
round to take the bag from George’s hand. 

At that moment something in her lover’s 
expression gave her a shock, and then came 
a sinking of the heart utterly beyond her 
small power of analyzation. All her foregone 
beliefs seemed to be revolutionized in that 
brief instant. She had been so perfectly con- 
vinced of her complete knowledge of George, 
—she had believed herself so thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his very thoughts,—that this 
new look of his was chilling her with an 





indescribable fear. Never before had he 
seemed so like a stranger, living 4 life en- 
tirely apart from her own. What dreadful 
secret was he hiding from the faithful little 
soul who had been comrade and friend as 
well as sweetheart? In the old Hampshire 
days there had been but one heart and one 
mind between them. 

“T don’t think you are well, George,” she 
said, in a faltering voice. 

“Indeed Iam.” The answer came slowly, 
and with a visible effort. ‘That is, as well 
as anyone can be in such unbearable weather. 
But, Joy, I came here to meet a man who 
hasn’t turned up, and now I must hurry off 
to the City. You are going into this shop ? 
Well, good-bye, dear ; I’m glad to have seen 
you.” 

They parted at a linendraper’s door, and 
Joy looked wistfully into George’s face ; but 
the dark eyes avoided meeting hers. In 
another second he was out of sight; he 
seemed to vanish, somehow; and the girl 
bethought her of all the purchases that she 
had to make. 

She tried to put George out of her mind 
when she stood before the counter with her 
list in her hand. But it was remembered 
against her afterwards that she forgot the 
bonnet ribbon, and while yards and yards of 
flannel and calico were measured off, her 
thoughts went straying after her lover. 

“ And the next thing, madam?” said the 
civil shopman, who “madamed” every wo- 
man, rich or poor, gentle or simple. He had 
to repeat his question before Joy heard and 
answered him. 

“ Nothing more,” she replied. 
you for the things at once.” 

The bill was made out and handed to her, 
and she mechanically opened her little bag. 
Some seconds passed, and she still stood 
staring into the bag with a bewildered look 
on her face. 

“The purse is gone,” she said at last, her 
blue eyes wide open, and all the rose-colour 
dying out of her cheeks. 

The shopman knew her by sight, and 
administered ready consolation. “Not the 
slightest doubt that the purse was left at 
home,” he said; “such things were happen- 
ing every day ; there really was no need for 
any anxiety.” But poor Joy’s troubled heart 
could not accept this comfort. She had seen, 
with her own eyes, that the note was put 
into the purse, and the purse into the bag ; 
and she set off homeward at a flying pace, 
her face as white as death, and her brain in 
a whirl. 
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The storm which broke upon her defence- 
less head had left traces which no after-peace 
could ever entirely remove. They would not 
listen to any of the timid words she uttered ; 
they could not see that, frightened and miser- 
able as she was,’ she yet concealed nothing, 
but frankly admitted that she had met and 
walked with her lover ; and they sneered at 
her eager promises to make good their loss. 
Captain Lingham’s wrath burnt all the more 
fiercely because his wife had neglected to take 
the number of the note. Mrs. Lingham, who 
beheld her hope of a sealskin vanishing like 
smoke, was transported with rage. And at 
last it seemed to Joy that she was swept out 
of the house in a whirlwind of hysterical 
screams, threats, and reproaches. The chil- 
dren stood looking on at the scene with round 
eyes and scared faces, and not one of the 
little voices dared to whisper a good-bye. 

In the midst of all this turmoil and misery, 
her bewildered mind took hold of one thought, 
and clung to it as a drowning man clings to 
a spar. She would go to George’s lodging, 
and ask him to help her. George was not 
dull and slow like some of the good folks 
down in the old village ; he had always been 
sharper than any one else, quicker in seeing 
his way through a difficulty, readier in find- 
ing an answer toa puzzling question. If any 
one on earth could clear up this dreadful 
mystery it must be George. 

Alas! she was here, at the end of her 
scanty resources, brought to bay with fortune 
in a dreary London lodging. And George 
was gone. She had failed to find him, or 
any trace of him. The people in his lodging- 
house had told her that he had gone away; 
and that was all. 

Slowly, and not until she had put it from 
her passionately, thousands of times, the 
deadly belief had forced its way into her 
mind at last. It was her lover who had 
stolen the money. “Handy George,” who 
had always been so nimble and clever with 
his fingers, had taken the purse out of the 
bag while her back was turned towards him. 

She remembered that her old grandmother 
had said that George looked as if he had 
gipsy blood in his veins. No one had 
known the boy’s parents; no one could say 
whether he came of the wandering race or 
not. In her earlier days Joy had never 
thought anything about George’s origin ; but 
now that she was tormented with doubts 
and fears, certain vague rumours came drift- 
ing back. 

f she could only have believed in him still, 
she might possibly have plucked up heart to 





battle with misfortune. If she could have 
found herself once more in her little room at 
the vicarage, looking out: upon the sycamore 
that brushed the pane—if she could have seen 
the early death of the day behind the dear 
old hills, and the last silver lights in the 
wintry west—ah, then her childhood’s faith 
in her lover might have revived. But what 
hope could visit her in this dark chamber, 
with its dirty paint and stained wall-paper, 
and its two broken-backed chairs? And 
what whisper of comfort could be heard 
while this hoarse roar came up from the 
crowded thoroughfare below? She seemed 
to see her life laid bare before her eyes—her 
poor hopeless life—not as she had always 
imagined it would be, but as it really 
was. 

Godiva Durleigh would never have been 
thoroughly miserable as long as London 
sights and sounds were near. The ceaseless 
roar of the Strand was music in her ears; 
the hurrying throngs of men and women 
were brothers and sisters, children of one 
Father, knit together by common sorrows 
and common delights. The daughter of the 
philanthropist felt her heart beating freely 
when its beats were echoed by the throbbings 
of other hearts. In a crowd she was never 
lonely, because humanity, even when de- 
graded and debased, touched a sympathetic 
chord within her. Godiva, like Joy, had an 
infinite capacity for suffering ; but the balm 
for her wounds did not grow in solitary 
places ; it was watered by the tears of a 
crowd. 

Poor Joy was too timid and too little 
accustomed to city life to gain courage as 
days went on. Servants were wanted, it 
was true; but what safe home would open 
its doors to a girl without references ? At first 
she had hoped that she could obtain a place by 
simply saying that she was willing to work ; 
and, in her ignorance of the world, had looked 
forward to houest service with a faint sense 
of comfort. But disappointment met her at 
every turn. 


CHAPTER IV.—A DREAM. 


THERE was neither help nor encouragement 
to be had from Joy’s landlady. Mrs. Bluff had 
thought slightingly of her lodgerfrom the first 
moment of her arrival, and had not scrupled 
to speak her mind. 

“You ain’t the sort of gal to make your 
way up here,” she had remarked more than 
once. “There hisn’t a particle of brass in 
you, and brass is more wanted than any- . 
think else, and fetches the best price in the 
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market. Why don’t you go back to the 
country %” 

“‘There’s no one to go back to,” Joy would 
answer sadly. “All my friends are dead. 
And my village is such “a small place, that 
very few servants are wanted there.” 

Out of doors it was growing darker and 
darker, and Joy began to realise that her 
limbs were stiff with cold. A light suddenly 
appeared in the attic window of the opposite 
house, and the girl vaguely wondered whether 
there was any heart there as heavy as her 
own. 

This was Friday ; to-morrow she must pay 
the weekly sum agreed upon for board and lod- 
ging. And then? Well then her means would 
be quite exhausted. She cast a glance towards 
the box that she had brought with her, and 
began, with a weary brain, to reckon up what 
its simple contents were worth. She had 
some decent clothes, made in plain, country 
fashion, of good materials. Mr. Elmslie had 
behaved thoughtfully and generously, and 
supplied her with an ample outfit. It would 
be bitter indeed to part with those neat gar- 
ments for half or quarter of their value ; and 
yet they were the last frail barrier between 
herself and beggary. 

Shivering, and feeling wretchedly ill, she 
crept down flight after flight of steep stairs to 
the kitchen, where Mrs. Bluff always took her 
meals, The woman was sitting by a blazing 
fire, toasting a muffin, and there was some- 
thing in the aspect of her coarse face that 
made Joy take a seat as far away from her as 
she could. 

Mrs. Bluff was not absolutely drunk, but 
she had been drinking enough to bring all 
her worst qualities into play. She fixed 
a hard scrutinizing gaze on Joy’s wan 
cheeks and lustreless eyes. There were a 
loaf and butter and tea-pot on the table, and 
the girl half timidly poured out a cup of tea. 

“ You're looking mortal bad,” said Mrs. 
Bluff with brutal candour. “’Twon’t be long 
afore you're laid up, and it don’t answer my 
purpose to have sick people ’ere, I can tell 

ou.” ; 
ee I hope I’m not going to be ill,” Joy 
answered, trying to steady the hand that held 
the cup. 

“ There’s no good in ‘ opin’ about a thing 
wot’s certain to come to pass,” Mrs. Bluff 
said in an oracular tone. “I ain’t often de- 
ceived, and 1 always told yer that yer 
wouldn’t do for London life. My niece, as 
was a fool to send yer’ere, must have knowed 
it too. Now what I want to know is— 


when are yer going to clear out o’ this ?” 





Joy felt herself beginning to tremble 
from head to foot, and for some seconds she 
could notthink of any words to speak. Had 
Mrs. Bluff divined that her little stock of 
money was exhausted? Partly; but the 
woman had a chance. of letting Joy’s bed- 
room to a young man, and she was tired of 
the girl’s sad face and silent ways—tired, too, 
of the restraint which a pure nature uncon- 
sciously imposes on the grovelling souls 
around it. When Joy was near she some- 
times found herself using choicer language 
than usual, and walking a little more circum- 
spectly then she would have done if her quiet 
lodger had been far away. 

“TI thought that perhaps you would be 
good enough to keep me a little longer,” said 
the girl in a faltering voice. ‘I meant to 
tell you that when I have paid you to-morrow 
I shall only have one shilling left. But if 
you would look over my clothes—— ” 

“ There, do shut up, for goodness’ sake !” 
Mrs. Bluffs face expressed unmitigated dis- 
gust. ‘ Whatever do you s’pose I could do 
with your country-cut things? No, no, this 
ain’t an old clo’ shop. You'll jest make up 
yer mind to be off arter you've paid me. 
And you may leave yer box here till six 
o'clock to-morrow night, and not a minute 
later, so ’elp me.” 

When Mrs. Bluff said “ so ’elp me,” she 
brought her hard fist down on the deal table 
with a bang that set the cups and saucers rat- 
tling. Joy did not attempt to move her by any 
further appeal ; there was nothing in her to 
respond to a prayer, no soft place in her 
flinty heart that could be touched with a cry 
of distress. One glance at her face, and Joy’s 
lips were sealed. 

The girl’s silence irritated Mrs. Bluff, who 
was in the mood when anything in the shape 
of a scene is welcome. Finding that Joy did 
not speak, she presently began a series of in- 
sulting remarks about young women with no 
characters a-coming into decent ’ouses and 
expecting to take root in’em. Sich conduct 
was not what Eliza Bluff could put up with. 
To be eaten out of ’ouse and ’ome by people 
without references and nothing but atrumpery 
box of country-cut clo’es, was anything but 
what Eliza Bluff considered right. Honest 
widders, like Eliza, had theirselves to purwide 
for, and couldn’t be filling idle mouths as ’ad 
no claim on ’em. 

Joy bore it all patiently, until the “ honest 
widder’s” voice began to rise higher and 
higher, and her face grew redder and redder. 
Then, with a soft step, the girl crept away, 
and climbed the steep stairs to her wretched 
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bed-room. When she had bolted herself in, 
she knelt down by the window, and tried to 
say some of the old prayers that she had 
learnt in her earliest years; but she was 
faint and cold, and could not collect her 
thoughts. There was nothing for it but to 
put out the light, and go shivering and rest- 
less to her pillow. 

At last, after weary hours of wakefulness, 
a deep slumber. did for a time overtake her, 
and she dreamed a dream. The brief sleep 
that came to Joy after midnight was very 
sweet. She had not known such a quiet rest 
for many weeks. 

She dreamt that she was toiling slowly 
up the narrow lane that led to the grey 
church at home; and although there were 
no leaves on the trees, and no flowers in the 
hedges, the birds were singing clear and 
strong. She listened to the bird-notes with an 
indescribable, ecstatic gladness ; dead feelings 
seemed to wake up again; her old faith in 
God was coming back. At the summit of 
the hill the lane widened ; there were the red 
walls of the vicarage garden, and here was 
the open gate of the quiet churchyard. By 
that gate she took her stand, and waited for 
some one who would, she knew, be sure to 
come. This waiting lasted—who shall say 
how long? She could not herself have told, 
when, long afterwards, she looked back upon 
the dream. 

The place was quite unchanged. She stood 
looking at the gravelled path that led straight 
to the Gothic portal, and the green mounds 
rising on each side of the way. It was fresh 
and still and peaceful here; the winter was 
scarcely over yet, but all dread of storm and 
wind was gone. Something that breathed 
faintly of hope—some subtle hint of Easter 
joy—was in the very air. She did not find 
the time long, but she was conscious of con- 
tinued expectation ; and at last the one for 
whom she waited came, and stood before her 
face to face. 

It was her dear mistress, Mrs. Elmslie, who 
had come to her, not dressed in any unfa- 
miliar fashion, but wearing her old grey gown, 
and smiling the old placid smile, which had 
always set Joy’s heart at rest. If she had 
appeared in a white robe, holding a palm- 
branch in her hand, the girl would have 
missed this sweet sense of familiarity which 
made the meeting seem a natural and simple 
thing. Even in her dream she knew that the 
vicar’s wife was no longer numbered among 
the living ; yet she did not feel that her 
return to every-day life was strange. 

And then in the twinkling of an eye the 





scene changed. The wide, open country and 
the hills were gone; there was only a little 
space of grass and wintry trees; and a 
church, greyer, older, and smaller than the 
village church, appeared before her eyes. 
The roar of London sounded in her ears 
again ; the uncertain life with its burdens of 
fear and sorrow had come back. But some- 
how the load was easier to bear. She looked 
np at her mistress and saw that her face was 
very calm and sweet; and the well-known 
voice spoke to her in a quiet tone. 

“You have been here before, Joy,” it said : 
“and you must come here again.” 

She woke up, and found the daylight 
stealing slowly into the room; and then she 
rose, shook off sleep, and looked out upon the 
grimy fronts of the opposite houses. It was 
not snowing now; there were even vague 
promises of sunshine. She had slept later 
than usual, and her sickening dread of Mrs. 
Bluffs temper revived as she went wearily 
down-stairs. 

But for some unexplained cause, Mrs. Bluff 
was not disposed to be quarrelsome this 
morning. She received Joy’s little pile of 
silver with civility, and then suddenly as- 
sumed a melancholy air, and sighed loudly 
over the badness of the times. Joy swallowed 
a few mouthfuls of bread, and drank some 
tea, even venturing to warm herself by 
the fire, before she went up-stairs to pack her 
box. 

When she had closed the lid of her trunk 
she put on her bonnet and cloak, and won- 
dered vaguely where she should be when 
night came round again? She was growing 
almost apathetic now, and even the sight of 
her bloodless face and dull eyes reflected in 
the glass, did not greatly move her. She 
had been a pretty girl once—not long ago— 
but what good was in her youth and beauty ? 
What interest had she in her hair and dress, 
or inanything ? A girl who has lost the inno- 
cent vanities of girlhood has lost hope in life. 

George was lost to her for ever; but she 
was too dull and spiritless to realise that loss. 
She only felt vaguely that all her future had 
been swept away, and that nothing remained 
but this grim inexorable present with its 
threats of homelessness and _ starvation. 
Without hope and without energy she left 
the dreary room, and went down-stairs out 
into the street. 

Her heart ached undera heavy load of pain, 
and the roar of the Strand was almost more 
than her overstrained nerves could bear. 
Oh, to see once more that beloved friend who 
had come to her in last night’s dream! 
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Oh, to be taken gently by the hand, and led 
out of this turmoil to some peaceful spot 
where there was rest ! 

With an intense longing came a swift re- 
membrance of the dream-voice, and the words 
that it had seemed to speak :—‘* You have 
been here before, Joy ; and you must come 
here again.” She must go and look at the 
small grey church, standing in the grassy 
garden where there were old tombstones and 
ivy and trees. The sight of it might do her 
a little good, for it would bring the dream 
nearer to reality. It was not so very much 
unlike the old church at home ; and it might 
be possible to call upa vision of Mrs. Elmslie, 
looking just as she had looked in the dream. 
There was so little comfort in this noisy 
every-day world that it was not strange 
if a sick soul sought solace in a realm of 
phantoms. 

Her pale forlorn face met with scanty 
notice in the Strand, and if she was inten- 
tionally pushed or stared at, she was too 
weary to resent a rudeness. The clocks were 
striking twelve as she turned down the sharp 
slope of Savoy Street ; there were gleams of 
sunshine; and a group of choir-boys was 
standing outside the iron railings that pro- 
tected the Chapel garden. Joy did not even 
glance at the boys, and they did not seem to 
observe her as she stood leaning against the 
rate. 

, What was the girl thinking of, as she 
stood there, holding the railings with a tight 
clasp ? Of old peaceful Sundays long past ; of 
dear ones who had gone on before her to the 
great resting-place of love ; of a time of peace 
and reunion which might even now be 
drawing very near. She did not care to leave 
this spot. It did not matter to her, just then, 
that the day was slipping by, and she had 
not yet found a place of shelter for the night. 

When a hand lightly touched her shoulder 
it scarcely startled her. Perhaps she had 
expected something ; perhaps her dream had 
left so vivid an impression on her brain that 
she was half prepared for an event. A man 
with a grave gentle face was looking at her 
searchingly and kindly ; and he spoke to her 
in wordsthatshe remembered longafterwards. 
“* You were here last Saturday. And Ihave 
come every day to look for you.” 

This was strange indeed. But when Joy 


met the gaze of those mild, yet penetrating 
blue eyes, she thought of a picture of the 
Good Shepherd which had hung in the nur- 
sery at the vicarage. Later on, when she had 
learnt more of the world, and of those who 
are doing good in it, she knew that there is 





a seeking look on the faces of the Good Shep- 
herd’s followers ; a look which great: artists 
know well, and have stamped on their ideal 
saviours of men. Morris Durleigh’s eyes 
always told the story of his life and the 
desire of his heart. 

“ T want to know all about you,” he went 
on quietly. ‘ What is your name? I think 
you have come from the country.” 

“ My name is Joy Doveridge, sir, and I am 
country-born,” the girl answered simply. 

Her voice was husky and weak, but Morris 
could tell that it was naturally sweet; and 
the poor wan face was flushing faintly as 
hope began to stir again in her heart. In 
spite of all John Salterne’s good-natured 
scorn his instinct had been true. It was 
indeed the friendless country-girl whom he 
had so eagerly sought and found. 

“ T have heard your story,” he said, “ and 
I see how it is with younow. You have not 
found another place ?” 

“No, sir.” Her lips quivered. “ If you have 
heard everything, you know that I was sent 
away in disgrace from Captain Lingham’s 
house. It seemed to them that I’d stolen the 
note and given it to the young man I was 
engaged to. Nothing will ever make them 
believe that I am innocent. But God knows, 
sir, that I am willing to work night and day 
till I’ve paid back the money! It’s ten 
pounds sir, that’s gone ; and it might take a 
long time to earn as much, but I'll do it if I 
only get a chance.” 

“You shall have the chance.” Morris 
spoke in a firm, steady tone which carried 
certainty into her mind at once. “ But you 
are looking white and ill, and it is not good 
for you to stand here in the cold. Did you 
come because this place reminded you of 
some country church far away ?” 

“Yes, sir; and partly because I was 
dreaming of it last night,” said Joy, drawing 
a deep breath of relief, and letting go her 
convulsive hold of the railings. Her fingers 
were aching and stiff, and she did not know 
how long she had been clinging to those 
railings before her new friend had found her. 
The sun was shining brightly now, striking 
on the drops of moisture that clung to the 
boughs of the plane-trees until they glittered 
like gems. ‘There were sparks of light 
flashing here and there in the old chapel 
garden; sparrows were flying about the 
rugged grey walls. Was this the beginning 
of spring # 

Joy asked no questions when they moved 
away from the chapel; she walked quietly 
by her conductor’s side, quite satisfied in 
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trusting herself to his guidance. As they 
went along he inquired if she had anything 
belonging to her, and she told him, in a few 
words, about Mrs. Bluff, and the box that 
was left in her care. Then they turned into 
Buckingham Street, and stopped before the 
house which had the tall green plants in the 
parlour window. Her senses were getting 
quicker now, for she fancied she saw a young 
face behind the screen of leaves. 

Morris Durleigh had taken out a latch-key, 
but before he could use it the house door was 
thrown open, and a girl met them on the 
threshold. Joy looked up at her, and the 
memory of Godiva, seen as she was at that 
instant, was imprinted for ever on the tired 
woman’s heart and brain. 

It was one of Godiva’s moments of illumi- 
nation. She had utterly forgotten self; and 
her face was lit up by the beautiful eager 
spirit that flamed within her. Her counte- 
nance, with its soft innocent lips and clear 
eyes, was a model of tender womanhood. 
She held out a slender hand to Joy, and 
drew her gently into the house. 

“Ah, you have found her, father,” she 
cried. ‘Something told me that you would 
not fail,” 





“Something told me so too,” he answered, 
with a peaceful smile. ‘‘Godiva, this is Joy 
Doveridge; we have heard her story from 
the Salternes, and there is no need to ask 
her many questions. We must find her 
first a resting-place, and then a working- 
place.” 

It was no small surprise to Mrs. Bluff when 
a gentleman asked to see her, and requested 
that Joy Doveridge’s box might be brought 
down-stairs. The “ honest widder” began to 
wish that she had been less hasty in parting 
with her young lodger. There was an air of 
refinement about Joy which had puzzled Mrs. 
Bluff, while it had irritated her. It was clear, 
even to her coarse mind, that the girl had 
been well brought up, and had lived with 
people of no inferior degree. And now it 
appeared to her that some of those people 
had discovered Joy, and were about to take 
her under their protection again. But no- 
thing was to be extracted from the gentleman 
who came for the-box, and Mrs. Bluff ex- 
pended all her best blandishments upon him 
In vain. 

And so Joy passed away out of the noisy 
house in the Strand, and left not a trace 
behind her. 


GREETING, 1891. 
By raz Rav. MARK GUY PEARSE, 


re 
facing the New Year, 
Thinketh : ‘ What shall it bring ?” 
And is dumb, 
Dreading the hidden ways. 


FAITH, 


looking upward, saith, 
“ Good is in everything : 
Let it come: 
God ordereth the days.” 


THIS 


is our New Year’s bliss : 
He is mine and I am His. 
All the days, all the ways, 
Lead us home. 
Let us pray : let us praise. 














pers I purpose to 
conduct our readers round such portions of 
the Abbey as are illustrated in the accom- 
panying pictures by Mr. Herbert Railton. It 


must not be supposed that there is any at- | 


tempt to furnish a complete guide to the 
Abbey. Those who wish to study the build- 
ing in all the glory of its history cannot do 
better than possess themselves of the incom- 
parable “ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” 
by the late Dean Stanley. They will find 
in that book a most delightful storehouse 
of historic, literary, and archxologian lore, 
which it must have cost much loving labour 
and widespread knowledge and trained skill 
to compress into one precious volume. My 
own remarks are mainly meant to elucidate 
and add interest to the work of the artist. 


But if any one will take these three papers | 


with him, and stroll round the Abbey under 
their guidance, he will, I hope, be rewarded 
by a fresher and more intelligent interest in 
the great Minster than he may have hitherto 
possessed. For those who have leisure and 
opportunity it is by far the wiser way to devote 
an hour on many separate days to the study of 
such great storehouses of intellectual delight 
and profit as the Abbey and the National Gal- 
lery, rather than to fatigue and ossify their 
powers of attention by crowding their obser- 
vations into one hurried and superficial visit. 

Some French author—I think it was Vol- 
taire—-said of the English that “ they amuse 
themselves gloomily, according to the fashion 
of their nation.” So far as the observation 
is true, the gloom comes from hurry. There 
are very few of us who have sutficient leisure 
from our occupations. We crowd each page 
of life up to the very edges, and leave no 
margin for beauty and convenience. It is, 


for instance, distressing to see the aimless 
and listless way in which multitudes of 
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By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


FIRST PAPER. 


weary sight-seers wander through tke en- 
chanted rooms of the National Gallery. 
This is not their fault. It is no doubt 
mainly due to a lack of all training in the 
objects, the principles, the history of art. 
But it is also due to the fact that so many 
of them regard the National Gallery as a 
thing to be “done,” so that when they are 
asked, “Have you seen the National Gal- 
lery?” they can say “Yes.” But, in any 
case, no human being could gain from that 
magnificent collection of pictures one hun- 
dredth or even one thousandth part of what 


it may well and delightfully teach us, 
unless he visits it many times, and 


bestows much care on the study of separate 
pictures. It would be of immense advan- 
tage to the people if at stated hours some 
competent guide would conduct parties of 
working youths round the Gallery in such a 
way as to interest them in its precious 
| treasures, which might thus be to them ‘“‘a 
| joy for ever.” 
| But here, too, we should probably be 
beaten by the problem of our numbers. So 
| many would desire to go, that the plan would 
| become impossible. I am met by the same 
| difficulty in Westminster Abbey. I have 
| very many times had the pleasure—I admit 
that it is a most fatiguing and exhausting 
pleasure—of conducting parties of youths, of 
choir-boys, of soldiers, of policemen, of 
working-men, of public school boys, of pupil 
teachers, and the members of Bible-classes of 
both sexes, round the Abbey. But no sooner 
does one appear on the scene, than a num- 
| ber of strangers coagulate round the party, 
who do not belong to it, and often entirely 
| defeat my object, unless I succeed in throw- 
ing them off. For to explain anything satis- 
factorily in a narrow space to more than 
| some thirty or, at the outside, forty persons, 
| would require the eyes of an Argus and the 
Even with a moderately- 
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a, d| is weary and the attention of the 
edcl-Ne LS. visitors is more or less worn 

Y Wii out. 
jie And yet I am often distressed to see how 


less than nothing is the amount of real plea- 

sure and advantage gained by multitudes of 

sized party the whole Abbey cannot be! those who stroll about in hundreds day after 

thoroughly visited under four or five hours. | day, not knowing at what they ought to 

But it is very unwise to spend more than | look, or what they ought to see in it, or 

4 hours at once, for at the end of that| what is to be gained from seeing it. I once 
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had the pleasure of conducting the genial 
American poet, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
round the Abbey for two hours, and when I 
left him he told me that he should always 
recollect those two hours spent there as 
among the most memorable in his life. But 
“the eye can only see what it brings with it 
the power of seeing.” The outward impres- 
sions are as meaningless without the inward 
susceptibility, as colours to the blind or melo- 
dies to the deaf. To those who have neither 
eyes to see, nor knowledge to understand, 
nor sensibility to enjoy, a visit to the Abbey 
is too often a blank of dulness and disap- 
pointment. But what such a visit might be 
to a man of universal knowledge, unlimited 
interest, and complete sympathy no one can 
understand ; for no single person possesses or 
can possess the consummate culture which 
would be requisite for the reception of such 
full impressions. 

Let me try to catalogue some of the varied 
regions of delight and interest. 

(i.) First there is the religious symbolism 
of the building. Its structure is by no means 
accidental. Down to the minutest particu- 
lars it is “a theology in stone.” Its preva- 
lent number is three—triple height, triple 
length, triple breadth—to remind us of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Its other predomi- 
nant numbers are four—the number of 
earthly perfectness, the signature of the 
world, and of divine revelation ; and seven 
—the signature of the covenant, and of the 
seven spirits of God, and of the seven pillars 
of the House of Wisdom. Its structure is 
cruciform to remind us of the Atonement. 
Even the geometrical designs which lie at 
the base of its ground plan are combinations 
of the triangle, the circle, and the oval—the 
symbols of the Trinity, of Eternity, and of 
the saintly aureole. It would require the 
soul of a medieval theologian, a St. Thomas 
Aquinas—or a medieval mystic, a Richard de 
Sancto Victore—to take in all the rich sig- 
nificance of these elaborate emblems which 
extend even to the minutest details. 

(ii.) Then there is the scientific and archi- 
tectural interest. To the intelligent architect 
the Abbey, with all its exquisite proportions, 
becomes a sort of epic in stone. He looks 
with delight on all the details of its orna- 
mentation ; he easily observes where the work 
of Edward I. joins on to that of Henry IIL, 
and that of Richard II. to that of Edward I., 
and that of Henry V. to that of Richard II. ; 
and he sees at once that the great Perpen- 
dicular west window belongs to the age of 
Henry VII., and the days of Abbot Islip. 





He looks with delight on the minute vary- 
ing details of arch and moulding, and win- 
dow tracery, and wall-surface decoration, 
and he traces in these variations the charac- 
ter and tendencies of the ages to which they 
belong. I once went over the whole Abbey 
with the late Sir Gilbert Scott, and he had 
fifty things to point out which no ordinary 
observer would have thought of noticing. 
To enter fully into them we should require 
the training and insight of such a man as he, 
or as Sir Christopher Wren, or as Mr. 
Ruskin. 

(iii.) Then, thirdly, there is the poetic and 
emotional sentiment. To realise that ade- 
quately we must have the mind and emotions 
of the poet, such as Congreve, when he 
says,— 


“ How reverent is the face of this tall pile, 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its archéd ponderous roof, 

+ > > > 
Looking tranquillity! It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight. The tombs 
And monumental caves ef death look cold, 
And shoot a chillness to my trembling heart.” 


Or Wordsworth, in his famous sonnet, — 


“They dreamt not of a perishable home, 
Who thus could build! Be mine in hours of fear, 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here, 
Or through the aisles of Westminster to roam ; 
Where bubbles burst, and folly’s dancing foam 
Melts if it cross the threshold; where the wreath 
Of awestruck wisdom droops.” 


To enter into this we should require to feel 
as a Shakespeare or a Milton felt. 

(iv.) But, fourthly, a great sculptor might 
again be chiefly interested by the artistic 
creations which meet him on every side. In 
this single building he can amply trace the 
rise, the fall, the decadence, the revival of 
English sculpture from the lovely effigy of 
Aveline of Lancaster, through the coarse, 
blubbering cherubs of the reign of Anne, and 
the heavy classicalities of Gibson, and the 
false taste of Roubiliac, down to such fine 
statues as the bowed prisoner of Flaxman 
(behind the statue of Lord Mansfield), and 
the Viceroy Canning of Foley. To treat on 
this we should have to walk through the 
Abbey with Mr. Gilbert, or Mr. Biuce Joy, 
or Sir Edgar Boehm. 

(v.) Then, again, how much should we gain 
at every step and every turn by a thorough 
and masterly knowledge of History! How 
delightful an appreciation of this inexhaust- 
ible source of interest is shown by every 


allusion to the Abbey in the pages of Lord 
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Macaulay! It was while he was standing 
under the bust of Warren Hastings that 
Dean Milman suggested to him the idea of 
his splendid essay on the great Proconsul ; 
and his allusion to the effigy of Chatham 
is one of the best-known passages in his 
works. When we tread the pavement of tlic 
Abbey, not only is every step we take on 










holy ground, but also on classic ground. Here 
stood Shakespeare and Ben Jonson and Mar- . : 
lowe when they flung their pens and their | in ill-omened white satin, at his coronation ; 
verses upon the coffin of Spenser. Here | here little Prince Alphonso, son of Ed- 
Samue! Johnson leant in tears at the funeral | ward I., hung over the tomb of the Con- 
of Oliver Goldsmith ; here sat Charles I., all |fessor the golden coronet of Llewellyn, 
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Prince of Wales; here stood Henry VL, 
half-dazed, and marked for his grave the 

lace where he was never destined to lie ; 
evs sat Queen Victoria on the day of her 
Jubilee. Who could enter into even half of 
such associations unless he had some of the 
knowledge of a Freeman or a Washington 
Irving ? 

(vi.) Again an archeologian would find 
much to observe with pleasure which another 
man would pass over from want of knowledge. 
Here he would stop to notice the change, 
from generation to generation, of the entire 
meaning and idea of monumental memorials. 
He would point to the first effigy which rises 
from the recumbent attitude of death to 
kneel upon its knees ; the first which stands 
upright ; the first which substitutes the am- 
bitions and vanities of life for the humility 
and repose of the grave ; the first which sits 
and lolis in its easy-chair. Here, he would 
say, is the first instance on any tomb, of the 
foolish and repellent symbol of the skull and 
cross-bones. Yonder is the earliest metal 
effigy, and so forth. A Dart or a Camden 
could pour a flood of new light on many an 
obscure and disregarded corner. 

(vii.) And not to multiply too many illus- 
trations, let a man be endowed with nothing 
more than the “picturesque sensibility ” 
which was one of the charming characteristics 
of Dean Stanley, how much more vivid will 
be all his varied impressions, and how in- 
exhaustible will be the power and the keen- 
ness of his interest! Dean Stanley, as I can 
testify from personal knowledge, seemed to 
fiad fresh delight and fresh imstruction in 
the Abbey every day. 

(viii.) Now if aman takes with him but one 
of these elements of insight, knowledge, and 
sympathy, he gains much ; but what would 
be his gain if he combined them all? Ima- 
gine a man who could visit the Abbey with 
the united gifts and feelings of a Wren, 
a Newman, a Wordsworth, a Scott, a 
Macaulay, a Flaxman, a Camden, a Stan- 
ley! Thousands of visitors carry with them 
from the Abbey little beyond the impression 
that it is a dull and dingy place, full of 
ugly tombs, of which many are to unknown 
or forgotten personages. Such visitors lose 
everything ; but nearly every visitor loses 
something and even much. Our aim should 
be, even if we lose much, to gain at least 
something definite. 

The sketches which accompany these pa- 
pers were not made for the purpose of 
illustrating the remarks which accompany 
them. I have simply taken the series of illus- 


trations in all their beauty, and have confined 
myself to saying what may enhance their in- 
terest in the mind of the reader. 

1. We begin, then, with the sketch of St. 
Margaret's and the Abbey. 

Multitudes are puzzled by the fact that a 
parish church should stand so close beside 
the stately Abbey, which dwarfs into insig- 
nificance its smaller, yet not insignificant, 
proportions. We are often told that the 
medizval builders, in almost every cathedral 
city, delighted to erect smaller churches be- 
side the huge masses of these minsters, to 
serve as a scale whereby to measure the size 
of the larger edifices. Certainly the resultant 
effect is good. The would-be lovers of the 
picturesque who glibly talk about pulling 
down St. Margaret’s to improve the view of 
the Abbey, talk ignorant nonsense. Many 
years ago a Government Committee, follow- 
ing ali the best artistic advice of the age, 
decided that the aspect of the Abbey is in 
every sense improved by the vicinity of the 
smaller building. The picture may help 
to show that, as Mr. Augustus Hare says, 
“The outline of the Abbey is beautifully 
varied and broken by St. Margaret’s Church, 
which is not only deeply interesting in itself, 
but is invaluable as presenting the greater 
edifice behind it in its true proportions.” St. 
Margaret’s, perhaps, saved the Abbey itself 
from destruction. Lord Protector Somerset 
wanted to pull it down, in order to use its 
material for the building of his huge palace— 
Somerset House; and it was shrewdly sus- 
pected that, if he had succeeded in this, he 
would next have laid sacrilegious hands upon 
the Abbey also. But the inhabitants of St. 
Margaret's parish rose in fury, and drove away 
his workmen, so that his evil designs were 
perforce abandoned. London could never be 
guilty of so gross an act of barbarism as the 
destruction of a church which has a larger, 
“more varied, and more interesting history 
than any parish church in England, and 
which is connected with associations of some 
of our greatest worthies—among others of 
Caxton, of Raleigh, and of Milton. 

But the church was originally built—as far 
back, certainly, as the days of the Confessor, 
and, perhaps, even earlier—for the worship of 
the population. The Abbey was not intended 
for parochial services. Its choir was the daily 
chapel of the Benedictine Monks. Its nave 
was not a place for worship, but was set apart 
for great national and ecclesiastical proces- 
sions. St. Margaret’s is the most ancient, 
and was at one time the only, church west of 





Temple Bar. It served as the religious centre 
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of a district which was then but sparsely in- 
habited, but now numbers myriads of in- 
habitants. It is only during the course of 
centuries that the parishes of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, St. George’s Hanover Square, 
St. John’s Westminster, and multitudes of 
others have been cut out of its original extent. 

2. The picture on page 17 shows the exterior 
of the East End of Henry VII.’s chapel, with 
the end of the South Transept of the Abbey, 
one of the flying buttresses, and a corner of 
the Chapter House, projecting behind the 
private house of one of the Minor Canons. 
The name, “Henry VII.’s Chapel,” has entirely 
superseded the name of “Lady Chapel.” In 
medieval minsters the chapel at the east 
end was invariably dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, who was commonly referred to as “Our 
Lady.” The position of the Chapel, in the 
symbolism which ran through the minutest 
details of these sacred buildings, was meant 
to indicate the Virgin standing beside the 
Cross, during the Crucifixion. But just as 
the gorgeous chapel at Windsor was known 
as “ Wolsey’s,” and now as the ‘Prince 
Consort’s Chapel,” so the splendid and lavish 
expenditure of the first Tudor king on this 
memorial, intended to enshrine his tomb, has 
connected it permanently with his name. It 
is perhaps the loveliest specimen of richly 
decorated Perpendicular architecture in the 
world. The reader cannot fail to observe the 
exquisitely delicate lace-work of its ornamen- 
tation. It still retains its charm in spite of the 
deadly fumes which we suffer to be poured 
in volumes into the air of London from the 
neighbouring potteries and other works; but 
when it came fresh from the sculptor’s hands, 
and before it was densely begrimed by the ever- 
accumulating soot of centuries, it must have 
been like a vision of perfect beauty. This 
scene is called “ Poets’ Corner,” because it 
leads to the entrance into the South Transept, 
where the poets lie buried. Just as the re- 
mains of the sainted Confessor attracted 
round them the dust of so many kings and 
queens, so the grave of Chaucer acted as a 
magnet to draw into its neighbourhood the 
memorials of Drayton, Ben Jonson, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Addison, and 
many more, including the great poet and 
thinker, Robert Browning, who a year ago 
was there laid in his honoured grave. 

3. The sketch on page 19 gives us an ex- 
tremely picturesque glimpse of the outside 
of the Chapter House. This building was 
commenced in A.D. 1250, when Matthew 
Paris says, “Zhe Lord King (Henry III.) 
built the incomparable Chapter House.” The 





Chapter House was the building in which 
the Abbot, the Prior, and the monks met 
every week, to consult for the welfare of 
the monastery.* Abbot Ware, in his Cus- 
tumal, says, “It is the house of confes- 
sion, the house of obedience, mercy, and 
forgiveness ; the house of unity, peace, 
and tranquillity, where the brethren make 
satisfaction for their faults.” The monastic 
chapter houses were all but invariably rect- 
angular; this is an octagon which Henry IIL., 
with reckless lavishness, erected to replace 
the circular chapter house of the Confessor. 
The reader will observe the gargoyle which 
stands out so prominently at the top of the 
buttress. The projection of the gargoyles is a 
characteristic of the Early English style. The 
gargoyles themselves, in their grotesque and 
fantastic ugliness, represent the demons who 
are excluded from the sacred precincts.+ 

4. The small picture on page 24 shows 
us the Vestibule to the Chapter House. 
The Chapter House is visited by compara- 
tively few of the myriads who come to 
the Abbey ; but those who know what to 
look for may well linger for some time 
in this deeply interesting building. The 
splendour and loveliness of the entrance to 
it show the important place which it held in 
the general estimation. The stones under 
the left arcade of the Vestibule are still deeply 
worn by the feet of generations of monks, as 
they walked two and two to their weekly 
assemblies. The vaulting and its bosses are 
quaint and rich. The great entrance door 
itself, bleared and ruined as it now is, was 
once rich with gold and scarlet. The mould- 
ing around it represents ‘a stem of Jesse.” 
On the pedestal between the two doors stood 
a lovely figure of the Virgin, and on each side 
of her was a censing angel. The central 
figure has been shattered to pieces, and the 
heads of the angels have been destroyed with 
ruthless bigotry ; but the drapery of the robes 
shows how lovely the figures must once have 
been, as their wings and faces stood out on 
the foliated diaper of the tympanum. 

If the visitor will look up, he will see on 
the central boss of the cloister tke pulley, 
centuries old, over which once passed the rope 


* The name is derived from the fact that when the monks 
assembled, a novice read aloud a chapter (capitulum) of the 
Benedictine rule (Mackenzie Walcott, ‘English Minsters,” 
i. 46). Littré says, Capitulum (“little head”’), “a pris le sens 
d’une courte legon faite dans l’office divin; puis celui du lieu 
ou s’assemblaient les moines et les chanoines parcequ’on y 
lisait des courtes legons; et enfin celui de corps méme des 
religieux.” 

+ The name gargoyle (French gargouille, Spanish gargola) 
is connected with garg, a word which, by onomatopeia, was 
used for the lower part of the throat, and was, therefore, 
suitable, as Littré says, to describe ‘ces gosiers de pierre, 
vomissant de l’eau, que portent les édifices gothiques.” 
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by which hung the a 
lamp, which was ie ae 
kept ever burning oh. ers 
before this figure of = ee 
the Virgin. It was ; 3, 
this “ superstitious use” which he 
led to the demolition of the image. \ 
As we pass through the Vestibule w 
we may notice several things :— | LK) | 
(i.) It is low, because the dormi- al plait Athen? 
tory of the monks ran over it, and it is sup- i 
ported by small pillars of Purbeck marble, : 
which once shone with polished lustre. These 
pillars have been attached to the capitals by | the metal, small as it is, has been sufficient 
lead, over which was placed the stone mould- | entirely to destroy the stone moulding, and 
ing; but the expansion and contraction of | in many places to leave only a ring of lead. 
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(ii.) The door to the right led into a crypt, 
or treasury. It is of solid oak, with ancient 
iron Jock, and on part of it are still to be 
traced fragments of the human skin—the 
skin of some thief who had been executed— 
which was once nailed over it to terrify de- 
predators. The same was also the case with 
the door opposite to it, which leads into the 
Chapel of St. Faith (erroneously called the 
Chapel of St. Blaise), which was the old 
Revestry. ; 

(iii.) On the left-hand side is the stone coffin 
of Valerius Amandinus, a Roman, which was 
found on the north side of the Abbey. It 
has evidently been utilised by some later 
ecclesiastic, as may be seen by the cross on 
the upper stone. 

5. The picture on page 22 takes us into the 
Chapter House itself. We see at a glance 
an octagon of the noblest proportions, of 
which the roof is supported by a slender and 
graceful pillar of polished Purbeck, thirty-five 
feet high, ‘surrounded by eight subordinate 
shafts, attached to it by three moulded bands.” 
The capital, though of marble, is richly carved. 
All round the building run seats of stone, 
under arcades with trefoiled heads. The 
marble capitals are carved with foliage; the 
work is diapered with roses and other flowers ; 
the floor, long preserved by a wooden cover- 
ing, is “one of the finest encaustic tile pave- 
ments now remaining,” and, among other 
interesting designs, one of them preserves 
the only known copy of the ancient rose 
window at the end of the North Transept, 
which has just been restored to its original 
condition. ‘The walls under the arcades were 
once covered with frescoes. Those of the 
thirteenth century, in the sedilia of the 
Abbot and his Priors, are exquisitely beauti- 
ful figures of cherubim and seraphim, angels 
and virtues to whom Christ is setting forth 
the mysteries of redemption. On their wings 
are inscribed the names of the chief Christian 
virtues. The other frescoes, which are still 
preserved, are much coarser. They represent 
scenes from the Apocalypse, and were painted 
in the reign of Edward IV. by a monk named 
John of Northampton. The painted windows 
were placed there as a memorial to Dean 
Stanley. One was given by the Queen, and 
one by Americans. In the central light, at 
the summit of each, is represented the greatest 
man of each century—the Venerable Bede, 
St. Anselm, Roger Bacon, Chaucer, Caxton, 
and Shakespeare. In the window over the 
door is Queen Victoria. The central band 
of the windows represents many of the great 
historical events connected with the Abbey. 





The series of. scenes on these Chapter 
House windows is so interesting that the 
reader may spend a delightful quarter of an 
hour in identifying them. As few people 
are able to do so, I here give them, and I 
should recommend the visitor to get a plea- 
sant history-lesson by making them out with 
the following key :— 

Beginning with the first large window on 
the left, which was Dean Stanley’s own gift 
—the window which has St. Anselm in the 
upper circle—the four kings on the top row 
are William the Conqueror, William Rufus, 
Henry IL. and Richard I.; the historical 
scenes are: 1. The coronation of the Con- 
queror in the Abbey. 2. The miracle of St. 
Wulfstone. He was the only Saxon bishop 
who was allowed to retain his see, and the 
legend says that, refusing to give up his 
crozier to any one but the Confessor, from 
whom he had received it, he laid it on his 
tomb. ‘There it miraculously stuck, and no 
one could lift it, until when he stretched out 
his hand for it, it was easily raised. He 
was therefore allowed to retain it. 3. The: 
eonflict of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and York, described farther on. 4. The 
gathering of the Crusaders under Coeur de 
Lion. 

In the next window, given by the Queen, 
the circle contains the head of Roger Bacon. 
The kings are John, Henry III., Edward I., 
and Edward II. The historic scenes are :— 
1. The signing of Magna Charta. 2. 
Henry III. examining the plans of the 
Abbey. 3. Alfonso, Prince of Wales, hang- 
ing up the coronet of Llewellyn. 4. The 
placing of the Stone of Fate in the Corona- 
tion chair. 

The next window, dominated by Chaucer, 
was given by the Americans. The royal 
personages are Edward III., Philippa, the 
Black Prince, Richard II. The scenes are: 
1. The monks in the Chapter House. 2. The 
House of Commons in the Chapter House. 
3. The Black Prince carried to the Parlia- 
ment. 4. Richard II. consulting the Hermit 
of Westminster before meeting Wat Tyler. 

Over the fourth window is Caxton. The, 
kings are: Henry IV., Henry V., Henry VI., 
Edward IV. The scenes are: 1. The Death 
of Henry IV. in the Jerusalem Chamber: 
2. Henry V.’s Council. 3. Henry VI. 
choosing his grave in Westminster—the 
grave in which he was not destined to lie. 
4. Elizabeth Woodville, with her son, 
Richard, Duke of York, taking sanctuary in 
the College Hall. 

Over the fifth window is Shakespeare. 
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The sovereigns are: Henry VII., Henry VIII., 


Edward VI., and Mary. The scenes are: | 
1. The marriage of Henry VII. 2. Wolsey’s | 


convocation in the Chapter House. 3. Dis- 
solution of the monasteries. 4. The funeral 
of Edward VI. 

As the Abbots of Westminster placed in 
the lowest compartments of the window are 
comparatively little known, I will not trouble 
the reader with their names. 

When the visitor stands in this glorious 
Chapter House, he stands on the spot round 
which centre some of the most important 
events in English history. The scenes here 
enacted may have been sufficiently exciting 
for the monks, when they confessed their 
sins to one another, or were accused and 
judged, and scourged in the sight of the 
community before that central pillar. But 
how far more memorable was the assembly 
when the Chapter House was set apart, be- 
fore 1340, for the separate use of tha House 
of Commons! The Speaker sat in the Abbot’s 
seat. Under this roof were passed such far- 
reaching Acts as the Statute of Provisions 
(1350) and the Statute of Premunire, which 





|** pared the Pope’s nails to the quick, and 
then cut his fingers.” Here Wolsey held 
his court as Cardinal Legate. Here the 
martyrs, Bilney and Barnes, were tried and 
sentenced to be burnt for their Protestant 
| opinions. Here were passed the Act of 
| Supremacy and the Act of Submission ; and 
before that slender pillar was laid the Black 
Book of damning evidence against the 
monasteries, which led to their dissolution, 
and roused a ery of indignation from the 
listening senators. And here the House of 
Commons continued to sit till the last day of 
the reign of Henry VIII. In 1547, the first 
year of Edward VL., the Chapel of St. Stephen, 
in the Palace of Westminster, was prepared 
for the use of the Lower House, and the 
Chapter House, though it was no longer used 
for their debates, was still regarded as public 
property, and was turned into the Record 
Office, in which, for three centuries more, 
| were kept Doomsday Book and all the other 
precious documents of the kingdom. In 1865 
it was happily restored from its condition of 
neglect and defacement by Sir Gilbert Scott. 

6. We will now pass with our artist into 
the South Cloister 
—the one which is 
ina line with the en- 
trance from Dean’s 
Yard. This walk, 
and the Western 
Cloister, which 
leads straight into 
the Abbey, were 
begun in 1350 by 
Abbot Langham, 
afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canter- 
bury and Cardinal, 
and finished in 1380 
by Abbot Littling- 
ton, out of the sums 
which the Cardinal 
Archbishop _be- 
queathed.* This 
Southern Walk was 
the place in which, 
under the super- 
vision of the ‘Spies 
of the Cloister,” the 
Benedictine monks 
passed the greater 
part of the day— 
all that was not set 


* The initials of Abbot 
Littlington (N. L. under a 
crown) may be seen on the 
boss of the groining near 
the entrance, and his arms 
on other bosses. 
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apart for worship, labour, sleep, and meals. 
Here, for centuries, they might have been 
seen in their Benedictine long black tunics, 
with large-sleeved, black, upper frocks, and 
split cowls with pointed ends. 
were shaved once a fortnight, and bled once 
amonth. As he walks down the cloister let 
the visitor notice the ancient lockers which 
once contained the towels of the monks ; the 
gravestone of the little nephews and nieces 
of John Wesley ; the large flagstone (“ Long 
Meg”) under which lie the bodies of twenty- 
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Here they | 


six monks, who, with their Abbot, Byrcheston, | 


were swept away by the disastrous plague of 
1348. Under the stone bench towards the 
east end lie the effigies of three of the 
Abbots—Vitalis, appointed by the interest 
of William the Conqueror, an excellent eccle- 
siastic, who died in 1085 ; Laurence, the first 
mitred Abbot, who procured the canonization 
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and Gervase, the natural son of King Stephen 
of Blois, a bad Abbot, who was reproved by 
Pope Innocent IT., and died in 1160, having 
been deposed from his office. 

The passage at the end of this cloister, 
leading to the right, is called “The Dark 
Cloister.” Over it may be seen the square 
oaken frame of a window now filled up. It 
was, perhaps, the window of a sub-prior’s 
dormitory, and by it is a bracket, evidently 
intended for a lamp. This dark cloister is 
interesting as a relic of the oldest part of 
the Abbey buildings. It is Early Norman 
work of the days of the Confessor. It led 
to the Infirmary, with its chapel and garden, 
where the sick monks had to be removed 
when they had suffered from bleeding or 
any other cause. Here they had rest and 
peace, and more indulgences than in the 
bleak Cloister where their daily lives were 


of Edward the Confessor, and died in 1176; passed. 
(To be continued.) 








ST. PAUL’S PRISON THOUGHTS. 


A Sermon Addressed to the Serbanis of Trinity College. 


By rue Rev. H. MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., 
Master or Temary Correcr, CamprinGe, AND VicE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


“Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers; but in singleness of heart, fearing God.”—Col. iii. 22. 


St PAUL was in prison at Rome when 

he wrote the letter containing these 
words, It is full of what we may call his 
“prison thoughts,” and wonderful thoughts 
they are. I suppose few words ever written 
by man have put more piety and hope and 
earnest effort into men and women than these 
prison thoughts of him who speaks of himself 
as “an ambassador in bonds.” So little does 
our usefulness depend on where we are, and 
whether we are, as we say, “our own mas- 
ters,” 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.” 

So one of our own poets has told us, and so 
it was with St. Paul. His mind was free. 
His heart was free. He was free to love 
Christ, and to serve his fellow-men, even 
when far away from them. He was a prisoner 
of Rome, with one arm actually bound, as he 
wrote, to the arm of a Roman soldier ; and yet 
this man was an ambassador of Christ, the 
representative of the majesty and the empire 
of his King, just as much as if he had been 
the free owner of a palace, or a free student 
among his books, or a free traveller wander- 
ing at will over his native mountains. He 
was a prisoner, I say, and yet he could send 
to his friends such messages as these, which 
breathe the very air of freedom: “Set your 
affection on things above, not on things on 
the earth ;” “ Let the peace of God rule in 
your hearts ;” ‘“ Whatsoever ye do in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by Him.” 

I must not say more of this great Chapter 
as a whole. Let me hope, Christian friends, 
that you all know it well, and have long 
loved it, and found it to be helpful to your- 
selves and your children. ‘ 

There is just one part of its message which 
I would single out for our thoughts this 
evening. St. Paul is speaking of service 
rendered to others. It must be rendered in 
any case, but it may be rendered in more 
than one spirit. It may be rendered, for 
instance, discontentedly, indolently, sorrow- 
fully, nay, worse than this, it can be rendered 
dishonestly, and then, of course, it is no ser- 
vice at all. What is the spirit in which St. 
Paul says it should be rendered? He has 





something very special before his mind, and 
in order te show this to others he actually 
coins a new word. This new word, never used 
before, is eye-service. ‘‘ Not with eye-service,” 
he says, “as men-pleasers ; but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God.” 

“Not with eye-service.” What do you 
suppose he means? Is it something that 
was bad and dangerous then, but has ceased 
to be bad and dangerous now? Is it an evil 
which, like slavery, has quite passed away in 
all civilised countries? Did the good men 
who some fifty years ago abolished slavery 
in the British Empire abolish eye-service as 
well? Or is this eye-service something that 
still clings to us—clings even to the best of us 
—steals upon us at certain moments in spite 








of all our efforts, and tries to degrade and en- 
feeble almost all that we do? What is eye- 
service } It is the opposite of heart-service or 
| conscience-service. It means that we do what 
| we do because we think some eye is watch- 
| ing us, and that if we do not do it we shall 
| be blamed, and perhaps punished. It means 
that we dislike our work, and would shirk it 
if we could. It means that we ask ourselves 
| at each turn, “ Does anybody see me? Will 
|anybody see me? If 1 leave this thing un- 
done, and do this other thing carelessly and 
hastily, will it ever be found out? Is it, in 
short, worth my while to do my best? Need 
I be at the trouble of doing with thorough- 
ness and finish what will never meet the 
eye ?” 

This, I think, is what St. Paul meant by 
| eye-service ; and if it is, which of us will dare 
to stand up and say, “I have never in my 
life been tempted to eye-service; as far 
as I am concerned, St. Paul need not have 
troubled himself to coin a new and a rather 
. grating word”? No, none of us would dare 
to say that. That would be the language of 
offended pride, and the language of offended 
pride is always foolish language. How far 
wiser is the language of the poor girl once 
mentioned in a sermon by a famous preacher : 
“T begin now to hope that I am a Christian, 
for now I always sweep under the door-mat.” 
I sweep under the door-mat. I do honest 
work that will not be seen. I have got be- 
yond eye-service. I do not go on asking 
whether I shall be praised if I do something 
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well, and found out and scolded if I do it ill. 
I have got beyond that, because I am a 
Christian. 

Yes, my friends, that is the difference. 
One need not be a Christian to do a thing 
with eye-service as a man-pleaser ; but what 
a new life dawns upon us, what a freshness 
of blood pulses within our veins, when in all 
that we do we act in singleness or simplicity 
of heart, fearing God, with good-will doing 
service, as to the Lord, and not to men! 

“As to the Lord.” There is the secret. 
Yes, there is one kind of eye-service which 
we need not dread. St. Paul was himself a 
grand example of it—St. Paul, who coined 
the word in order to hold up to scorn the 
base counterfeit which bore the same name. 

Do you see what I mean? I will give it 
you in the words of one of the most lofty- 
minded young men that ever studied in this 
University. To-day some of us, it may be, 
are thinking with respectful sympathy of 
Christ’s College, and of one empty home there. 

Well, this is what was written by a young 
student of Christ’s College more than two 
hundred and fifty years ago, when he had 
just reached his twenty-third birthday :— 


** All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Task-Master’s eye.” 
So wrote the young John Milton, in lan- 
guage already worthy of the name that was 
to be for all time illustrious. 


‘“* For ever in my great Task-Master’s eye.” ' 


There too is eye-service. There is the good, 
the noble, the saving and purifying eye- 
service of which we were just now speaking. 
Just as the French poet makes the good 
priest Jehoiada say to his friend, “I fear 
God, Abner, and I have no other fear”— 
just as it was said of John Lawrence, of the 
Punjab, that “he feared man so little be- 
cause he feared God so much ”—so in the 
same way eye-service to God is our great 
shield against eye-service to man. The 
craven dread of being discovered by some 
poor lynx-eyed human judge melts away 
into nothing before the noble and ennobling 
consciousness of plying every task, whether 
humble or lofty, pleasant or distasteful, not 
in darkness, not in silence, not in solitude, 


but 
“ For ever in my great Task-Master’s eye.” 


We cannot even speak of this kind of eye- 
service without being lifted into the atmo- 
sphere in which St. Paul would have us be. 
Remember, he had said just before, “Set 
your affection on things above, not on things 
on the earth ;” and this is one of the “ things 





above,” this “eye-service” to God and not 
to man. This is how St. Paul always 
teaches. He begins by “lifting” us. “ Lift 
up your hearts,” is his first word. He does 
not tell us we shall be happier if we do this 
and that, or richer, or more respected by 
others, or even that we shall be useful to 
others by setting them a good example. | 
What he does is to bring God into view. © 
He goes straight to the unseen world, where 
his own mind continually dwells among the 
things which are above ; and when he re- 
turns, we see that he is not alone. He is 
not only a wise and holy man offering advice 
or entreaty or command to other men, but a 
man in Christ, an ambassador of Christ, nay, 
a companion of Christ. He comes to us 
with his Master as well as in the name of 
his Master ; and then, pointing to Him, and 
getting wholly out of himself, he says to us, 
as the one argument for all true human 
service, “‘ You serve the Lord Christ.” 

How often have his words hit the target 
of some human heart in some hour of trial— 
now of some martyr, about to die for his 
faith ; now of some ruler, overwhelmed with 
the weight of his charge, and asking, ‘‘ How 
can I best serve those whom I am appointed 
to rule?”; now, again, of scme parent, 
anxiously bearing the burthen of a large 
family, and hardly seeing how they can all 
be provided for; now, again, of some nurse, 
in the hospital or in the family, who has to 
deal with fretful, unnerved, impatient spirits, 
and sees in the room and by the bed nothing 
that does not tend to depress and discourage. 
It matters not whether they be high or low, 
martyr, ruler, poor parent, unknown nurse— 
upon each and all there dawns a glory as of 
other worlds when once the “ eye-service” 
of God is taken in exchange for the “eye- 
service” of man, when once “He Whois our 
life” appears upon the scene, and the great 
truth is borne in upon us, as a truth now 
and no longer as a mere hearsay, that we 
“serve the Lord Christ.” 

My friends, you sometimes say to your- 
selves, What is Christian faith worth ? 
What are we the better for it? What docs 
it give us which others do not receive in 
equal, or at least sufficient, measure? Well, 
this third Chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians is full of answers to this ques- 
tion. Think how it begins. If you do not 
remember it well, read it over again when 
you have returned to your homes, “If ye 
then be risen with Christ ”—if, that is, you 
are real Christians, if in deed and in truth 
your hearts have by God’s power been 
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raised from the old death of selfishness and 
worldliness into the new life of love and 
hope, and divine and human service—if this 
be so, if you are a Christian, what follows ? 
One blessing after another, blessings first for 
all alike, for all the elect of God ; then bless- 
ings for various sets of men and women who 
make up the great human family. Husbands, 
wives, parents, children, masters, servants, 
all and each find some blessing which they 
may, if they will, make their own. I might 
have singled out many such blessings for 
our thoughts this evening. I have, as you 
see, selected just one. It is the blessing of 
exchanging the “eye-service” of men for 
the “eye-service” of God. It is the bless- 
ing of feeling that we are God-pleasers, not 
men-pleasers. It is the blessing of believing, 
and in our hearts feeling, that in each room 
in which we work, in every task, however 
tedious and day by day the same, there is, 
if we will but see it, a divine presence and a 
divine freshness. Yes, new every morning 
is God’s love ; new every morning, if only 
we have the spirit of the little child, is the 
thankfulness, the hopefulness, the thorough- 
ness, the integrity, the upward look to the 
heavenly home, with which we return to the 
most “trivial round,” the most “common” 
and commonplace “ task.” 

Is such language really true? If so, when 
shall we expect it to help us? Just while 
we are listening to a sermon? Just while, 
for the hundredth or the thousandth time, we 
are reading over some precious portion of 
God’s Word? Then doubtless, but not only 
then, and not chiefly then. We want the 
weapons of our faith, not for the parade- 
ground, as it were, while we are slowly learn- 
ing our drill, but for the battle-field, and on 
the day of battle. We want it in those hours 
of indolence which come to us all, when our 
work is distasteful, when we have lost pride 


in it, when, if only our neglect were pretty 
sure to be undiscovered, we should be glad 
to get rid of ‘it altogether. We want our 
Christian faith when people are unkind to us, 
or severe, or suspicious, or, worst of all, un- 
just; when the very thought of having to 
work for them goes against the grain, and 
stirs up in us the spirit both of cowardice 
and of pride; when we are “afraid of what 
man can do unto us ;” when we are so proud 
and resentful that we have cast out both fear 
and love, and are tempted to throw up our 
work in disgust, as a hateful burthen on our- 
selves, and not as a divinely appointed ser- 
vice to our brethren and to Him with Whom 
there is no “ respect of persons.” Then, there, 
on that battle-field of the soul, nay, in that 
hour and crisis of the battle, we need the 
support of our Christian faith, which is, in- 
deed, ‘“‘the whole armour,” not of man, but “of 
God.” Then, if any sermon, or talk, or letter, 
or sight of love and patience and forgive- 
ness has ever touched and melted us—then, 
“if we be risen with Christ ”—then is the 
time for recalling these great and noble words 
of Christ’sover-wrought, much-tempted, much- 
ill-used servant, Paul, the prisoner of Christ ; 
Paul, the ambassador in bonds ; Paul, doomed 
to be deserted by his trusted private friends ; 
Paul, shunned, and hated, and persecuted by 
those who seemed the most religious men of 
his time. 

I say the “great and noble words” of this 
great and noble Christian, and you know now, 
my friends, what words I mean. They are 
just one of the “ pearls of great price ” which 
lie thick among the many jewels of this pre- 
cious Chapter. We will hear them once 
more, and then, with God’s help, try to live 
by them, and have them with us here, in 
College, day by day, and evening by evening 





—Not with eye-service, as men-pleasers; but 
| in singleness of heart, fearing God.” 





TUE DOCTOR’S FEE. 
By JIM’S WIFE. 


ALK of contented children ! 
My Harry will stand with the best. 
As a baby he’d lie in his cradle 
. As snug as a bird in the nest, 
And talk to himself by the hour, and coo, like a pigeon, he would ; 
And play with his little fat fingers, as sweet as a pink and as good. 
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We never bought toys for our children, 
We hadn’t the money to spare. 
Their playthings were my old bonnet, 
And the lid of a box, and a chair. 
But one day when Harry was five, and a knowing young Turk, bless his heart! 
A lady that knew our children came and gave him a horse and cart. 


Oh! you could never picture 
One half of that boy’s delight. 
He played with the pretty plaything 
Morning and noon and night. 
’T was the finest cart in London, he often said to me: 
And there wasn’t a boy in London who was happier than he, 


He drove me to market in it 
(All a pretence, you know), 
He’d crack his whip like a farmer, 
And shout gee-up ! and gee-whoa ! 
Sometimes he’d call it a milk-cart, and pretend he had milk in a can, 
And then ’twas the Lord Mayor’s carriage, and then it was Pickford’s van, 


That summer he caught the measles— 
I had all the children ill— 
But when Harry was getting better 
He somehow took a chill; 
And it flew to his chest so heavy, he fought for every breath, 
And for weeks we had him lyin’ just between life and death. 


That was a time of trouble ! 
But the doctor was very kind, 
He came twice a day to Harry, 
And didn’t seem to mind. 
I fretted a bit with thinking how we should ever pay, 
For work was bad that summer, and seemed to grow worse each day. 


Harry begged for his horse and cart 
To be put beside his bed, 
And there he could lie and see it 
Without turning his curly head. 
One night he looked up at me, earnest, and his words came faint and few, 
“If I go to Heaven, mother, will my horse and cart come too?” 


I told him, “ Yes, my darling,” 
I couldn’t have told him “ No!” 
For in that blessed Heaven - 
Where little children go, 
I know there is joy for ever, and the Lord of that Golden Land 
Is sure to make them happy in the way they understand. 


However, he recovered : 
We didn’t lose our boy: 
He could run about again, 
And play with his precious toy. 
And then it was something happened, I want to tell to you, 
For if I didn’t tell it you would never think it true, 
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His father and I were talking 
One night by Harry’s bed : 
I thought he was sleeping soundly, 
For he never moved his head. 
Jim says, “I’m thinking, Annie, about the doctor's bill, 
I guess ’twill mount up heavy.”—“ Ah!” I says, “that it will.” 


We paid to one provident club, 
But that was a club for Jim, 
To have medical attendance 
If sickness seized on him ; 
We couldn’t pay for the children ; as it was I was well-nigh beat, 
Patchin’ and savin’ and scrapin’ to try and make two ends meet. 


“ However we shall manage,” 
I says, “I cannot tell. 
There’s nothing we can pawn, Jim, 
And nothing we can sell. 
He’s a dear good man, the doctor, and it’s right he should have his due, 
But when he wants his money whatever are we to do ?” 


That’s all we said about it, 
And Harry never stirred ; 
Though he must have lain there quiet, 
And listened to every word ; 
And his little brain was busy, though he never lifted a lid, 
For the very next morning, early, | tell you what he did. 


He took his favourite plaything, 
As if he was goin’ to play, 
And he marches off to the doctor, 
Who didn’t live far away. 
And the doctor told me after, it give him quite a start, 
When the child comes straight up to him with his little horse and cart, 


And looks «t him so serious— 
A-flushing rosy red.— 
‘Mother can’t pay the bill,” he says, 
“ So I’ve brought my cart instead.” 
And he put it down, and left it, with just one little sigh— 
«“I—I thought you’d like to have it—it’s a splendid one—Good-bye.” 


* * * * * * 


The doctor called at tea-time 
And told us he’d been paid. 
He’d a bran-new cart for Harry, 
The best that. could be made. 
The other cart, he told us, he meant to keep himself. 
“Tt shall always have a place,” he says, ‘‘upon my surgery shelf. 


“T wouldn’t give it back again 
For its weight in gold,” says he. 
“T’ve had many a golden guinea, 
And many a handsome fee, 
But the handsomest I ever had ”—the doctor said, and smiled, 
“Is the fee I took this morning, the toy of a little child.” 
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By L. T. MEADE, Avrnor or “Dappy’s Boy,’”’ ‘“‘Warer Guirstss,”’ Ero, 


CHAPTER I.—THE STAIRWAY INTO THE 
SUNSET. 


EPSIBAH was sitting in the door of 
the tent. It was rather late on a Sep- 
tember evening. The day had been a dull 
one, lowering tlouds had covered the sky, 
and rain had fallen at intervals, but as the 
night drew on the weather had taken a turn 
for the better. The clouds had parted, and 
then gradually rolled away; the blue sky 
had appeared once more with that tender 
look which it often wears after a day of tem- 
pests. The winds had been high during the 
morning and afternoon, but now they had 
sunk to rest; the grass was damp, and the 
trees, still heavy with foliage, were shedding 
great drops of rain on the soaked earth. 
The slight sound made by the dripping rain- 
drops sounded something like the sob of an 
exhausted child—a child who had been very 
passionate and almost wicked, but was sorry 
and repentant now. 

Hepsibah, sitting in the entrance of the 
old gipsy tent, was gazing at a glorious 
panorama. ‘The sun had set, but had left a 
great deal of gold and crimson and violet in 
the sky behind him. Some of the glow of 
the sunset fell on Hepsibah’s thin, sharply- 
moulded face. She sat in a huddled-up 
attitude, her knees almost touching her chin, 
her eyes fixed on the sky. The scene in the 
distance was most peaceful; the corn was 
cut and tied up in sheaves in the great 
meadows. The trees of the New Forest 
made dark belts against the horizon. Here 
and there a more verdant green could be 
discerned, and here and there a great patch 
of such intense yellow and such vivid red 
that the colours glowed in the faint, soft 
sunset light. 
at this hour looked mostly dark and sombre, 
and Hepsibah turned away from them and 
kept her eyes fixed on the sky. 

*T don’t see how folks can get there,” she 
murmured. “I don’t see no sort of a stair. 
I believe as it’s all lies; I don’t see no stair- 
way.” 

These thoughts were in her eyes. Her 
lips moved inaudibly, and her expression 
became very cross and discontented. 

“I'd like to box them noisy folks for 
making such a row,” she muttered, but again 
inaudibly. 

She shrugged her shoulders, drew a tat- 


But the trees of the Forest | 





tered shawl across her cold thin arms, and 
sat immovable. 

Only in the distance was the scene peace- 
ful. Near to her were the sounds which 
proceed from holiday-making, when the 
people who keep holiday are riotous and 
excited. Children were screaming, some with 
mirth, some with anger ; men were shouting, 
sometimes exchanging blows ; an oath some- 
times rose in the air, and fell away as if 
ashamed, for the purity of the atmosphere 
did not suit it. Women were wrangling and 
laughing, now exchanging jokes with the 
men, now cufling some of their obstreperous 
offspring as they approached. The usual 
amusements were going busily forward: the 
merry-go-rounds, the boat-swings, the cocoa- 
nut shies, the shooting galleries; a shrill 
band was making the night hideous not far 
off. In short, Hepsibah was in the midst of 
a gipsy fair with its usual accompaniments. 

She was a thin little girl herself, of about 
thirteen ; her unwashed face had not a serap 
of beauty about it; the lines round her 
mouth were hard and old. She sat in the 
tent door, blocking up what little air there 
was, and apparently indifferent to the ugly 
sounds around her, and the moans of extreme 
human weakness which came from within the 
enclosure of the tent. 

Some women were bustling about inside. 
Presently one of them, a tall, dark, hand- 
some gipsy of the fortune-telling type, came 
out, pushed past Hepsibah, and raising her 
hand to her mouth, so as to form a sort of 
impromptu trumpet, began to shout in a 
vigorous voice, 

“Righteous! Righteous Lee, are you any- 
where about ?” 

At the third call a man who had been 
superintending the cocoa-nut shying came up 
to the woman. He had a face as unlike his 
name as face could be. 

“What is it, Kez ?” he said. 

“Tt’s this. You must go for a doctor.” 

“Tcan’t. Jack Smith is away. I must 
see to the cocoa-nuts.” 

The woman bent forward and whispered 
in the man’s ear. He started and turned 
white. 

“ Not that!” he said. 

“Yes, I ha’ seen it coming all day. The 
fever has took a bad turn. You must go 
and fetch a doctor at once.” 

The man uttered a volley of oaths. He 
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half-turned to go, hesitated, and once more 
faced the fortune-teller. 

“ How old is the kid ?” 

“Nine days—a bad time—a bad time— 
there’s most often a turn for the worse then. 
You'd best fetch a doctor, Righteous.” 

“T hate the kid,” muttered Righteous. 

“Well, go and fetch a doctor. You don’t 
want Nance to die? Purty and young, not 
eighteen yet.” 

“He turned so white now, under all his 
swarthy skin, that the woman favoured him 
with a look which almost meant pity. 

“Go and fetch a doctor, Righteous,” she 
repeated, giving him a little nudge. ee 
go myself only I can’t leave her. Go. You'll 
be sorry by-and-by if you ha’n’t done your 
best. Go. Never mind the cocoa-nuts for 
once.” 

The man turned his back on the woman 
without another word. He skulked rather 
than walked towards the edge of the noisy 
fair ; once he looked behind him a little un- 
easily, as if he feared being seen, but the 
gathering darkness favoured him. When he 
got quite outside the fair he changed his 
slow drawling movements, and quick as light- 
ning ran up the narrow village street, found 
a chemist’s shop, darted in, made a bashfu', 
scarcely intelligible, inquiry, got the infor- 
mation he required, and was off and away to 
the doctor’s house. 

Luck was against Righteous Lee. The 
doctor was out; he would soon be in; the 
man was told to wait. The servant shut the 
door in his face ; gipsies were not encouraged 
in respectable quarters ; he was left to kick 
his heels in the avenue. 

Lee was not the sort of man who, under 
any circumstances, could long content himself 
with this employment. The fair was going 
on, the cocoa-nuts were being wasted, were 
being given too cheap; they cost much, 
cocoa-nuts did—a pound a hundred—and 
those young cricketers who would come to 
the fair were good shots. Lee cursed the 
cricketers under his breath. Oh, it was 
enough to madden a man to see them bowling 
the cocoa-nuts over at the first or second 
shy. Did they not know they were taking 
bread away, bread, and money for drink ? 
The times were hard and provisions dear, 
and the hand of every man was against the 
gipsy. Righteous Lee felt that all his luck was 
against him to-night. His pal would pocket 
the spoils from the cocoa-nuts—and—Nance 
was ill. 

The expression of the man’s face changed 
a little as he murmured these last few words. 





Only a very little; even Nance could not 
move a nature like his a great deal. He 
hated waiting for the doctor in the dark 
avenue. He thought of the fair and his 
chance of gain, and the merrymaking of the 
crowd. It was dark and dismal in the 
avenue. The Forest trees seemed to hem 
the wild man in. He threw up his arms, 
gave an impatient exclamation, and was 
about to turn away when the tardy arrival 
of the doctor put an end to his vigil. 

It only took a moment for Lee to secure 
the back seat of the doctor’s dog-cart, and to 
return with him to the fair. When the two 
men got to the door of the tent Hepsibah 
was nowhere to be seen, but the dark hand- 
some gipsy was standing just within. 

“T thought you’d never come,” she said. 
“T thought you had forgot.” 

She flashed her great black eyes insolently 
into Lee’s face. Then she turned to the 
doctor. 

“Will you come and see her, sir?” she 
said. “Not that you can do no good 
now.” 

“How long has she been ill?” asked the 
doctor. 

“ The baby is nine days old.” 

“ Ah—fever ?” 

The woman nodded. 

“ Has she been delirious ?” 

“Werry bad—wild-like at times, but quiet 
now—only weak, mortal weak.” 

The doctor and the woman moved across 
the tent. Righteous stood near the entrance. 
He had forgotten his cocoa-nuts ; his heart 
was thumping with great thuds against his 
sides ; his ears were dizzy ; he felt confused, 
and almost fearful. What was it Mother 
Jones had said in a low voice to the doctor ? 
Hark! hark again, what was that sound— 
faint, low, between a moan and a wail? It 
floated up the tent and reached Lee’s ears ; 
he dashed his hands up against them to shut 
away the hateful sound. 

“Curse the baby!” he said. “Is Nance 
to be—to be in peril, and am I to lose—my 
—my—cocoa-nuts for a brat like that ?” 

The soft weak wail continued. The doctor, 
Mother Jones, and another woman bustled 
about. The doctor's presence made the 
women quiet in their movements. Lee 
wished they would make a noise—anything 
to drown the baby’s moans. 

Presently the doctor came up and touched 
the man on his arm. 

“TJ am sorry for you, my poor fellow,” he 
said. “ Your wife i —— 


“Gone, I suppose,” said Lee. “ Dead, yer 
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means? Then I'd best go back and see to 
my arnings.” 

“ What a brute!” murmured the doctor. 
Aloud he said, “ Your wife is still alive. Go 
and speak to her; she is asking for you. Be 
gentle with her. She is alive, but she is 
going. The good God is sending for her.” 

“] know nought o’ He; I don't want no 
preachments,” said the gipsy. 

He turned from the doctor and strode 
across the tent. When he approached the 
upper end the women made way for him. 

“Get you gone—leave us,” he said, accom- 
panying his words with an oath. 

They obeyed him at once; even Mother 
Jones felt afraid of the expression she saw on 
his face. Two candles were lighted at this 
end of the tent, and their flicker fell on the 
pure outlines of a fair face. A girl, little 
more than a child, lay with closed eyes and 
parted lips on the bed. She was deadly 
white, and the moisture of weakness stood 
on her brow. A profusion of yellow hair 
was tossed over the pillow, and one hand, 
soft and fair and white, lay outside the cover- 
let. The man stooped down, he went on 
his knees, and bent over the dying girl. 

“ Nance,” he whispered. 

The women at the far-end of the tent 
could not hear a ghost of this whisper, but it 
entered the girl’s pretty little shell-like ear. 
With an effort she raised her flickering eye- 
lids, and looked into Righteous Lee’s face. 
She was his wife and the mother of his 
son. 

“ Pretty little Nance,” said the man. 

He forgot all about his cocoa-nuts. He 
was absorbed in a curious kind of wonder at 
her fairness, and sweetness, and youth. 

“You be a dainty little ’un,” he said. 
And he touched her ear as if he were afraid 
of it. 

“ Going, Righteous,” she managed to say 
in gasps. ‘'Too—much pain—g’wine away 
—sinking—where ?” 

“Dunno, child. Nowhere, I ’spect.” 

Her blue eyes were suffused with a sort of 
baby terror, vanishing as soon as it came. 

“Gi my hand a grip,” she said. “I’m 
sinking—sinking down.” 

Righteous took her little hand in his. 

“*T wonder where I’m g’wine,” she said 
again. 

Then she closed her eyes and smiled. The 
grip of Righteous Lee’s strong hand seemed 
like a tower of strength and protection. 

“There's the kid,” she said presently. 
* You'll be good to it ?” 

“T hate it,” growled Lee, 

XX-—3 





She puckered up all her face at this as if 
she were going to cry. 

“You'll be good to it, Ri—Righteous.” 

Then she made a feeble attempt at a 
laugh. 

“It’s a nice little kid—welly soft—som’at 
like me.” 

“Don’t,” said Righteous, 
almost shook. 

She did not say any more for some time, 
but lay motionless, her weakness becoming 
perceptibly greater each instant. Righteous 
did not once let go his grip of her tiny hand. 
He had absolutely forgotten his cocoa-nuts. 
The increasing noise in the fair outside never 
penetrated to his preoccupied ears, but when 
the baby set up a renewed wail he turned 
his head, and an ugly look came on his face. 
The slight movement he was obliged to make 
when doing this must have communicated 
itself to the dying girl’s hand. She opened 
her eyes again. 

“Promise, Righteous,” she said. 

“ What am I to promise, wench ?” 

** You'll be good to the little un.” 

“J—I—don’'t know. I’m a brute with 
kids ; I never could a-bear a kid.” 

The girl was too weak to sob, but her 
dying breath came more pantingly, the look 
of terror got back into her eyes, and she 
made an ineffectual effort to withdraw her 
hand from her husband’s. 

“T wish I wasn’t g’wine away,” she said. 

“So do I, Nance.” 

“T wish it were you, Righteous.” 

He laughed at this; his laugh was quite 
loud and jarring. 

“That’s a good thought,” he said. I, 
Righteous Lee, dying! I ain’t thirty. I'm 
o’ the strong sort; there ain’t no dying in me.” 

“You wouldn’t be afeard, Righteous ?” 

“No. Why should 1? . We go out like a 
leaf.” 

“Tm mortal feard. Ef I thought— 
thought there were nought—nothink at all, 
I'd lke to take the little ‘un; but I'm 
afeard.” 

She was trembling so violently now that 
the poor pretence of a bed on which she lay 
shook under her. One of the women had 
come back. She wiped the moisture from 
her brow. 

“Tt’s the death dew,” she said, looking up 
at the man. “Can't you do something to 
soothe her, Righteous? See, the breath is 
about to go. Let her die easy. Give her a 
good thought to die on.” 

The man seemed to make a violent effort 
with himself, 


His great voice 
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“T ain’t a liar,” he said, answering the 
woman. “I’m a bad ’un, but I ain’t a liar. 
Still, it’s for Nance, the purtiest bit of a 
thing I ever ha’ seen.” 

He bent quite low, and spoke tenderly. 

“ Die easy,” he said; “I'll be good to the 
kid. It’s your kid ; I'll be good to it.” 

Just the ghost of a smile came into the 
white face, but by this time the girl was too 
near the other world for even the thought of 
her baby to trouble her. Presently her feeble 
wail began again. 

“T wish I knew where I were g’wine.” 

“Say something to comfort her, Righte- 


ous,” said the woman again. “Gi’ her a 
thought to die on. Anything.” 
“T can’t,” said Righteous this time. “I 


ha’ nought to say. She’s a-g’wine out, poor 
Nance is—out like a bit of a flame when you 
stamp on it.” 

Not one of his words reached the girl. 
She turned her head restlessly from side to 
side. 

“T wish I knew where I’m g’wine,” she 
said. “I wish I knew—I wish I knew.” 

Suddenly a sharp, thin, childish voice re- 
plied to this incessant wail. 

“T think there’s a stairway somewhere, 
and you get up into the sunset. I don't 
know, but I think so; I’m allers looking for 
it. It’s beautiful in the sunset. I think 
you'll go there, Nance.” 

Hepsibah had come to the foot of the bed. 
She crept up it a little way, and then lay 
flat with her head raised so that it was 
almost on a level with the dying face of 
Lee’s wife. 

“T think there’s a stairway,” she repeated 
with great emphasis. 

The woman who was standing in the back- 
ground laughed. 

“Listen to the cracked child,” she said 
aloud. “Ef there is a girl who is clean off 
her head, it’s Hepsibah.” 

“You go up into the sunset,” repeated the 
child; “right up and up; it’s werry nice up 
there—no blows—no ’unger—no ugly sounds. 
I look for the stairway every night. I ha’n’t 
found it, but I will some day.” 

The woman ceased laughing. Righteous 
turned his head away. A shining light came 
into the eyes of Nancy Lee. 


CHAPTER II.—‘‘ BEWARE OF THE GHOST!” 


Nancy Lee died and was buried, and 
Righteous went back to his usual life. Im- 
mediately after the funeral the gipsies shifted 
their quarters, but they did not go very far. 
At this time of year they liked to haunt the 





New Forest. By-and-by they would go more 
into the towns, and many of them would 
give up their tent-life until the spring. But 
the time for this migration had not arrived, 
and Hepsibah, and Mother Jones, and Righ- 
teous Lee, and the new-born baby still lived 
together in the tent from which Nance had 
taken her departure. 

Not that Righteous ever spent much time 
under canvas; unless the nights were very 
wet he preferred to take his blanket and cur} 
up anywhere in the open. Even when Nance 
was alive he did not very often sleep at home, 
and now that she was dead, and her place 
supplied by a puny crying infant, he avoided 
the tent more than ever. 

Righteous was considered one of the rough- 
est and wildest of all the gipsy clan. How 
he ever could have induced such a soft, 
gentle, timid little creature as Nance to be- 
come his wife was a puzzle which no one 
could unravel. But it was a fact that he had 
never been rough to her. If he could love 
he loved her, and if he could miss anything 
it was the touch of her soft cheek against his. 

Nance came from a distant tribe of gipsies. 
She was that anomaly, a fair-haired and blue- 
eyed child of the wild people. Righteous 
had seen her at a fair in a distant part of the 
country, had wooed her almost with violence, 
and brought her away from her own people 
to the south of England. They had only 
been married a year. Now she was dead, 
and this episode of his life was over. 

He tried to forget her, and succeeded very 
well in the daytime, but at night her memory 
came back and troubled him. He felt sore 
and empty; he did not like this sensation, 
and it made him more morose and disagree- 
able than ever to his comrades in the day- 
time. 

Righteous was not a popular man, but he 
was very strong, and he could be cruel, and 
he was therefore in a measure feared. The 
small gipsy children, in especial, kept out of 
his way, for his known antipathy to children 
made them dread him. Now they wondered 
what he would do with a kid of his own. 
The fact, however, was this: except when 
brought directly into contact with the baby, 
Righteous Lee forgot its existence. 

He did not consider the promise he had 
given his wife at all binding on him. He 
had looked upon it as more or less fairy-tale 
talk—a sentence spoken with a purpose, to 
soothe a dying pillow—a sentence which was 
meant to be a lie—but what matter ? Nance 
could never find him out in the untruth— 
pretty little Nance was dead ; like a blade of 
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grass she had withered, and her place would 
know her no more. Righteous thought as 
little of the promise he had given his wife 
as he did of Hepsibah’s cracked words of 
a stairway into the sunset. 

How could he be good to a kid, and in 
especial to this kid whose birth had deprived 
him of his pretty, soft, gentle Nance? The 
new baby therefore could not rely upon its 
father’s tenderness, and it would probably 
very soon have followed its mother, and 
found a resting-place beside her in the neigh- 
bouring churchyard, if Hepsibah had not 
taken it under her sheltering wing. 

Hepsibah was about the only child in the 
gipsy encampment who had not a particle of 
respect for Mother Kezia Jones, the famous 
fortune-telling gipsy, or a particle of fear of 
Righteous Lee. Hepsibah feared no one; 
she was cuffed and kicked and starved, but 
she had the elasticity of india-rubber, and so 
perfectly did she understand the art of dodg- 
ing that blows aimed at her more often than 
not descended on the empty air. 

Hepsibah was an orphan ; no one quite knew 
her parentage, but she had spent all her life 
in this encampment, going and coming in a 
perfectly free and independent manner. 

No one had a special right to provide for 
her; in no one particular tent had she a 
right to demand shelter. Still, most nights 
found her curled up in some fairly-snug en- 
closure, and most days gave her the offer of 
somebody’s meal to share. 

When she could get no food from any 
special gipsy neighbour, she would wander 
into the neighbouring woods. She always 
knew where the bilberries were to be found, 
and in the blackberry season no one was so 
clever as Hepsibah in securing the choicest 
berries. Another gipsy child would have 
collected these berries carefully, and offered 
them for sale at whatever cottages were within 
reach ; but this was not Hepsibah’s way. She 
had never possessed a farthing of money in 
her life ; had she done so, she would have 
been puzzled to know what to do with it. 
So wild a little creature had never yet found 
itself inside a shop-door. It is a fact that 
Hepsibah would not have known either how 
to sell or to make purchases. 

When she found a choice store of black- 
berries she ate as many as she wanted, and 
brought the rest back to share amongst her 
gipsy comrades. She was a very generous 
poor little waif, and gave away as much as 
she got. With all the kicks and cuffs she 
received, she was to a certain extent popular. 
She was cracked, certainly, the gipsies said, 





cracked or crazed, or what you will, but there 
was no harm in her. 

Very little had been bestowed on Hep- 
sibah. Her parents were dead. She had no 
known relations; she was an absolute waif, 
and ignorant of the ignorant; but pure and 
beautiful, from heaven itself had been given 
to this deserted child one gift. She had an 
imagination which enabled her to see lovely 
sights, to hear gentle voices; in short, to 
live in a queer unknown fantastic world of 
her own. 

No one in all the gipsy encampment could 
tell the marvellous stories Hepsibah could tell. 
When she was in the story-telling vein she 
could enchain the attention of not only the 
children, but the gipsy women, and even 
occasionally the gipsy lads and young men. 
She would begin talking at first in a low, 
rather monotonous voice, quite impervious 
to her audience, who as quietly and quickly 
as possible gathered round her. But as she 
warmed with her theme she would raise her 
great coal-black eyes, and fix them as often 
as not on the sky while she poured forth an 
eager jumble of words, her voice rising and 
swelling, and her little thin form panting 
with emotion. 

She conjured up scenes at these times, 
sometimes beautiful, sometimes dark and 
lurid. Her imagery was gathered from the 
sky and the sunset, the brilliantly glittering 
stars, and the cold moon; also from the 
glades of the forest, the hollows in some of 
the primeval oak-trees, and the deep, deep- 
gloom of night in the thickest forest glades. 

All the stories were medley, confusion, 
nonsense, but they had the germs of genius 
in them, and they fascinated and sometimes 
even affrighted the gipsy people. It was on 
account of the stories that Hepsibah got the 
character of being crazed ; whether she was 
so or not remains to be proved. 

Poor Nance died and was buried, and on a 
certain evening Hepsibah crept into the tent 
where the baby lay. Mother Kezia Jones 
was supposed to be taking care of Nancy’s 
tiny baby, but at this moment she was fast 
asleep from the effects of a too copious dose 
of gin. 

Hepsibah seldom came into the tent in the 
ordinary way. She generally preferred to 
loosen a peg or two at the back, and would 
burrow into the enclosure somewhat in the 
style of a rabbit. 

She came in in that fashion now. It was 
evening, a candle was spluttering and dying 
in a tin candlestick, the tent, too, was full of 
smoke, and Hepsibah coughed when she 
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found herself in the close atmosphere. Mo- 
ther Kezia was snoring while she slept, and 
on her lap lay the baby, who was wide 
awake and wailing feebly. 

Mother Kezia was seated near a fire made 
of faggots ; her broad stout lap was on a de- 
cided slope, and the baby, who was not sup- 
ported in any way by the arms of the tipsy 
woman, would inevitably have fallen into the 
flickering flames had not Hepsibah arrived 
on the scene in time to rescue him. 

She did this by snatching him rather vio- 
lently into her arms. Then, still holding 
him tightly, she poked about amongst the 
straw, found a candle, lighted it at the flicker 
of the one which was so nearly out, stuck it 
into the tin candlestick, and then seating 
herself on the floor laid the baby flat out on 
her lap. 

Although she was little better than a child, 
this queer little girl was not particularly fond 
of other children. Some children are little 
mothers by nature. Hepsibah was not one ; 
she avoided babies as a rule, and was only 
good to the other gipsy children because she 
wanted audiences to tell her wild tales to. 
She looked at Nancy’s baby now with any- 
thing but a pleased expression of face. 

“Wot a worry yer'll be,” she said, speak- 
ing aloud after her usual fashion. ‘“ Wot a 
time yer'll give me! A-crying and a-fretting 
yer'll be, and a-waking of a body up at night, 
and a-screaming, and a-doubling of yerself 
up! And you ain't pretty, no, not you, and 
you air ’ungry, and you air cold! ’Ow amI 
to get food for yer, and clo’es for yer? You 
tell me that ?” 

The poor baby could tell nothing. Its 
cloudy-blue eyes were just able to focus 
themselves on Hepsibah’s queer wizened old- 
woman face. Then they wandered off in 
the direction of the one spot of brightness, 
the candle, and the constant wail, which had 
been interrupted by this unlooked for per- 
sonal address, began again. 

“There you go!” proceeded Hepsibah, 
“cry, ery! wail, wail! It’s uncommon ’zas- 
perating of yer, that’s what it be! I-could 
shake yer; but lor, it ud be of no use. Yer 
a bit lone thing, aren’t yer, the same as me; 
that’s what you are. A bit lone thing, and 
an awful worry and a plague; jest the same 
asme. Now, wot’s up? Wot are yer trying 
to say to me?” 

Of course the poor baby was trying to say 
nothing, but Hepsibah, who, as the gipsies 
remarked, could make stories out of the very 
silence, chose to interpret a sort of meaning 
in the hazy blue of its eyes. 





“There you go!” she said. ‘Coax, coax! 
Could anybody yet coax Hepsibah? You 
tell me that. Oh, no, you won't. Well, then, 
don’t. Keep your silence and your sulks. 
I don’t care!” 

The baby went on wailing, and Hepsibah 
sat for several minutes in gloomy silence. 
At the end of that time she began to talk 
aloud again. 

“IT knew it ’ud come. I knew it as well! 
Would Righteous keep his word? Not he. 
What kind is Righteous? Ill whisper to 
yer, baby, quite low. Well, then, he’s a 
devil! Black, black as pitch outside, and 
all bubbling up with red fire inside.” 

Hepsibah panted here, and put up her 
hand to push back the elf-locks from her 
thin brown face. 

“ And wot kind is Mother Kezia Jones ?” 
she proceeded, looking hard into the baby’s 
little upturned face. ‘ Mother Kezia Jones 
is a fox—cunning, oh, ain’t she cunning! 
And don’t she steal! Mother Kezia Jones 
is like a ferret; she sucks the life-blood 
away.” 

“Do you suppose, baby,” suddenly pro- 
ceeded Hepsibah in a sharp, brisk tone, 
“that Righteous or Kezia ’ud trouble them- 
selves about a bit of a lone thing like you ? 
No, no; you're put on me, and yer'll be no 
end of a worrit, and I’m anything but 
obleeged to yer for coming where you're not 
wanted.” 

Having delivered her soul Hepsibah now 
proceeded to action. The baby was cold 
and hungry ; he must be both warmed and 
fed. She pulled a dirty shred of blanket 
forward and rolled him in it, and then she 
proceeded to look around her for the ma- 
terials to get him a meal. There was a little 
gin in a bottle, and half a loaf of stale bread 


” 


on a plate, but apparently nothing else in: 


the way of eatables in the tent. 

“ Babies is allers fed on milk,” said Hep- 
sibah, “and there’s no milk here. There's 
no help for it, I must wake the old woman ; 
she must go out and buy a ha’porth of milk. 
I don’t like the looks on her ; she'll cuff me 
as sure as sure, but I think I can dodge.” 

The baby went on wailing. 

“Stop worriting!” shouted Hepsibah to 
it; “I’m a-coming as soonasI can.” Then 
she approached Mother Kezia, and flinging 
her whole thin little body against the fortune- 
teller managed to give her a violent lunge. 

Mother Kezia began to talk in her sleep. 
She dreamt that she was telling fortunes, 
and her random words came out quite loud. 

“ Beware of the fair girl, she’s dangerous. 
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But, yes, there’s a dark one, werry dark and 
rich, and she’s true.” 

“False, you mean,” shouted Hepsibah in 
her ear. “Like a fox and a ferret. The 
ferret sucks blood—life-blood. Beware of 
the dark girl, and beware of the ghost! The 
ghost wot comes back—and laughs—and— 
and— Beware of the ghost !” 

Mother Kezia opened her eyes with a 
start. : 

“Lord ha’ mercy! where am 1? Wot were 
that a-calling me? Why, it’s you, Hep- 
sibah. Oh, I’ve had an ugly dream. What 
were you wanting, child? I’ve had an 
ugly dream, Hepsibah—a werry ugly 
dream !” 

She put up her hand to wipe the moisture 
from her brow. 

“Wot was you doing in this tent, Hep- 
sibah?” she proceeded, her voice gaining 
confidence, and her late feeling of fright 
abating. “This is Righteous Lee’s tent, so 
you'd better make yourself scarce.” 

“T ain’t a-g’wine to.” 

“ You ain’t a-g’wine to!” 

Mother Kezia took up a pewter pot to 
throw at Hepsibah ; she dodged it, and pro- 
ceeded calmly. 

“T ain't a-g’wine to. I ha’ come to see 
arter the kid.” 

‘“* You go away with your sauce, Hepsibah ! 
That kid ain’t yourn.” 

“Nor yourn. That kid ’ull die.” 

“Let it!” said Mother Kezia. ‘ What do 
we want with it? None on us wants it. 
Let it die!” 

“ Allright,” said Hepsibah in a calm voice ; 
“it ‘ull be gone before the morning. It’s 
werry ‘ungry and werry cold. It ‘ull be 
dead before the morning.” 

“ Let it !” replied the cruel woman. 

She prepared to settle herself quietly in 
her chair for another slumber. Hepsibah 
seated herself cross-legged in front of her. 

“T wouldn't do that if I was you,” she 
said. 


“Wouldn't do wot? Take yer wicked 


eyes off me. You're crazed ; that’s what you 
are, Hepsibah.” 
“T dunno! MaybelIam. It’s nice to be 


crazed ef it makes me differ from you. But 
I wouldn’t go to sleep if I was you, Mother 
Kezia. Yer'll most like have that dream 
again.” 

“Wot dream ?” 

“ About the ghost.” 

Mother Kezia was intensely superstitious. 
She looked cautiously over her shoulder. 

“There ain’t no ghosts,” she said. “ You 





hold your peace, Hepsibah, You're a bad 
‘un, that’s what you are.” | 

“Oh, maybe ; I don’t care. Mother Kezia, 
did you ever hear a ghost groan ?” 

“Hepsibah, you're a bad, bad gel. I won’t 
listen to yer crazed talk.” 

“Don’t.” 

Hepsibah noticed that the fortune-teller 
was quite wideawake now. 

“Don’t,” she repeated calmly. “ The little 
kid ’ull die. It'll be good for the little lone 
kid. Nobody wanted he. He'll maybe find 
the stairs, and—and—go up into the sunset. 
He'll be warm up there, and he'll turn werry 
lovely. I seem to see his wings a-sprouting, 
and his hair a-shining, and he’ll wear white, 
a kind of a clear sort of white, wot you 
can see through. You'd think to blow it 
away, but it won’t be blown away. You 
shut yer eyes, and you rubs ’em ’ard, and 
you thinks it'll be gone ; you opens them, and 
still it’s there. The wings, they moves up 
and down, and the eyes they shine—seem to 
burn you, like, the way they shine, awful ! 
You turns sick when you looks at ’em, and 
you feels a kind of a quaking all down the 
middle of your marrer. . . .” 

Hepsibah paused. Mother Kezia was 
gazing at her spell-bound. Hepsibah had 
always a great power over her audience when 
she chose to exercise her weird imagination. 
She changed her note now, and proceeded in 
a brisk, business-like tone. 

“Tt’ll be good for the little kid up in the 
sunset. He'll roll about there, and he’ll find 
Nance. He'll come up to her, and he'll begin 
to talk. He'll talk to her werry clear. His 
words will go down into Nancy’s heart. He'll 
say, ‘Righteous Lee was a devil, and he 
broke his word.’ He’ll say, ‘Mother Kezia 
gave me nought to drink, and nought to 
warm me, and she wished me dead, and I’m 
dead, and I’m here. Come,’ he'll say. And 
Nance will take his hand, and they’ll come 
down the stairway from the sunset, and 
they'll come in here—in here Hep- 
sibah pointed with her finger to the door of 
the tent. ‘They'll come up the tent, slow, 
werry slow, and they'll look 

“You can’t keep them out with no bars,” 
proceeded Hepsibah in a brisk voice, “ and 
blows ain’t nothing to ’em, and hard words 
ain’t nothing to em!” 

Here she got up, and stood facing Mother 
Kezia. 

“Let the little kid die!” she said. And 
she pretended to leave the tent. 

It is not too much to say that Mother 
Kezia scrambled to her feet, and almost 
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crawled after her. There was some dew 
eaused by unmistakable terror on the for- 
tune-teller’s forehead. 

“Hepsibah,” she said, “don’t go! Don’t 
leave me, child! I thought I heard some- 
thing like a—a—a—groan, Hepsibah !” 

“Werry like,” said Hepsibah. “I has 
been hearing groans all the evening.” 

“Lord ha’ mercy on us!” exclaimed the 
gipsy. 

She glanced round the tent in absolute 
terror. 

“ Hepsibah,” she said, clutching the child’s 





thin shoulder, “I meant no harm. My 
bark’s worse nor my bite, Hepsy, child. I 
mean no bad to the pore little kid. Pore 
little dear, why should I?” 

“Then get him some milk as soon as pos- 
sible,” said Hepsibah. ‘Go and fetch it this 
very blessed minnit, or he’ll turn into a ghost 
and come and haunt yer.” 

The fortune-teller almost flew out of the 
tent, and Hepsibah threw herself on the 
ground and laughed and cried by turns. 
Then she took the baby into her arms, and 
kissed it solemnly many times. 





ONLY A DANDELION. 


By tae BISHOP OF RIPON. 


NLY a dandelion ! 
A commonplace flower, ’tis true. 
Only a dandelion, 
But you don’t know Chappie, you see, 
Chappie, trowsered at two, 
In a suit of navy blue. 
Only a dandelion, 
But Chappie picked it for me. 


Close to the wheel-marked road, 
Neath the April sky and shower, 

By the margin of meadow-grass 
Grew the yellow flower. 


And Chappie’s young eye spied it, 

As “Fardie” was coming that way ; 
Chappie in sailor suit, 

Mid the cloud of an April day. 


But Chappie heeded not “ Fardie,” 
For his eye on the flower was bent, 

And he worked with his sturdy limbs, 
And stumbling past me went. 





I smiled at the waddling figure 
That stumped by in bulgy blue, 
Eager to gather the flower, 
And forgetful of “ Fardie ” too. 


But a little shout behind me, 
Of “Fardie!” “Fardie!” I heard ; 
And I saw poor Chappie pursuing, 
Face flushed and figure absurd. 


His tiny feet wobbled uncertain, 
And his breath was lost in his cry, 

And crushed in his chubby wee finge 
The yellow flower did lie. 


a 


Only a dandelion ! 
But then there’s Chappie, you see! 
Chappie, trowsered at two, 
In his suit of navy blue. 
Only a dandelion ! 
But Chappie picked it for me, 


Oh! Chappie, along life’s wayside, 


In a suit no longer new, 
Keep but your eye on the flowers, 
And you may find love there too. 
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GENERAL BOOTH. 
By W. T. STEAD. 


FIRST PAPER. 


GENERAL BOOTH is the George Fox|tagious enthusiasm. It is less generally 
of the Nineteenth Century. There is | known that he was equally subject to the 
little resemblance between the Salvation | reproach of usurping power, and of lording it 
Army and the Society of Friends as we know | over God’s heritage. As the Salvation Army 
it. But there'is a very close resemblance | has been caricatured as the new papacy, so 
between the Salvation Army and the Society |We may read in the autobiography of the 
of Friends as it existed in the early days, | pious Baxter that the devil and the Jesuits 
when it was still glowing with the inspira-| having found out that the Ranters “served 
tion that it caught from itsfounder. In two | not their turn,” took under their special 
hundred years the Salvationists may be | patronage the Society of Friends. In the 
as respectable as the Friends. They have | first years of Cromwell’s protectorate George 
never been quite as disreputable as the | Fox was publicly accused of making himself 
Quaker enthusiasts of the Commonwealth, | a pope, and putting himself in the place of 
some of whose sensational methods of|God. The polemical literature of the 
testifying would not be tolerated even in|seventeenth century abounds with tracts 
this liberal and easy-going generation. The | against Fox, which are in substance identical 
parallel between the great spiritual revivals | with those that are now published against 
of the middle of the seventeenth and the latter | the Booths. “Fox,” says Barclay, in his 
half of the nineteenth century is so close, | “ Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the 
and in many things so exact, that it almost | Commonwealth,” “ undoubtedly exercised an 
seems as if there were such a thing as the | authority very similar in kind to that of 
transmigration of souls, and that the spirit | Wesley in the societies he founded. It was 
of George Fox had entered into the body of | an authority justly due to his indefatig- 
William Booth. The tent in which General | able labours for the good of others. Great 
Booth held his first service on the memorable | efforts were made to discredit his motives, 
July Sunday when he began his East-End | charging him with ambition, and that his 
mission on Mile-End Waste was pitched in | efforts for the establishment of a complete 
an old deserted burial-ground of the Society | system of Church Government were in order 
of Friends in Baker’s Row. In him the | to increase his influence.” If General Booth 
spirit of the dead Quakers’ enthusiasm ex- | draws up his “ Rules and Regulations” in 
perienced a joyful resurrection toa new lease | the peremptory form of a military order, 
of vigorous life. Quakerism has long | George Fox issued pastoral epistles the tone 
been an extinct volcano. Around its base| of which was equally peremptory and 
has sprung up, from the soil fertilised by | decisive. The silent worship of the Friends 
its previous activity, a lovely harvest of | is diametrically opposed to the noisy singing 
beneficent philanthropies, as the vineyards | of the Salvationists, but singing was as much 
flourish on the lower slopes of Vesuvius. | approved of by George Fox as by William 
But the once fiery crater glows no longer with | Booth. As for the ejaculations of the 
the central fire. For that we must look to|.Army, we may read in an epistle of the 
new eruption of the old spirit which has | yearly meeting of the Friends in 1675, that 
created the Salvation Army under the eyes| “it hath been and is our living sense and 
of an incredulous and cynical generation. | constant testimony according to our ex- 
And in the recent startling proclamation of | perience of the divers operations of the Spirit 
the urgency of Social Reform as an indis- | and power of God in the Church, that there 
pensable adjunct to the preaching of the| has been and is serious sighing, sensible 
Gospel, the Salvation Army obeys the same | groaning, reverend singing, which is not 
law which converted the turbulent and|to be quenched or discouraged.” The 
iconoclastic Quakers of Cromwell’s time into | parallel may be carried to almost any length. 
the cultured leaders in every beneficent pro-| In the employment of women as preachers, 
ject of humanitarian and philanthropic en-| in the fiery fervour of its irregular testi- 
deavour. | fying, in the constant qualification for the 

George Fox, like William Booth, was a/ public gaol as a common nuisance, there is 
man of great spiritual genius and of con-| no difference between the Salvationist and 
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the Quaker. It is less generally known, 
however, that George Fox anticipated Wil- 
liam Booth in starting a kind of Foreign 
Missionary Society, and many and grave 
were the accusations brought against George 
Fox because “a public stock” was provided 
and ordered for foreign evangelization. 
But the most remarkable parallel of all 
between the two men is supplied by General 
Booth’s recent action. Here is a passage 
from Barclay which seems like a fore- 
shadowing of “In Darkest England and the 
Way Out.” 

‘« Perhaps there was no feature in Fox's character 
more strongly developed, than his strong conviction 
that the neglect of the poor in the times in which 
he lived was a disgrace to Christendom. He 
laboured not only in his public ministry and by the 
press, but he petitioned Parliament to that effect. 
Let all the poor people, blind, and lame and cripples, 


be provided for in this nation, that there might not | 


be a beggar in England nor England’s dominions. 


He tells them that the practice of the Jews and the | 
early Christian Church, ‘ doth condemn this nation’s | 


practice; where there are so many beggars.’ He 
suggests that neither beggar, nor blind people, nor 
fatherless, nor widows, nor cripples, go a-begging 
up and down the streets, but that a house may be 
provided for them and meat, and tells them to mind 
Christ's doctrine. ‘ You that are called Christians,’ he 
writes, in an address to the Protector and Parliament, 
‘take heed and see that there be no beggars among 





you. Want often brings them to steal. They that 
are rich should prevent temptation, or take them 
into some employment and thus show the nobility 
of the Christian’s life.’ A suggestion was also 
made for a Government registration of employers 
requiring labour, and the workmen out of employ 
in every market town.”’ 


General Booth himself is much more im- 
pressed by his relationship to John Wesley 
than to the great Quaker. It is but natural 
that a man should feel more closely akin to 
his father than to his grandfather. The line 
of direct succession between the Quakers of 
the seventeenth, the Methodists of the 
eighteenth, and the Salvationists of the nine- 
teenth century, although plain enough to 
the historical student, is one which is not 
| continuous. These great movements of the 
| three centuries flare like beacons from 
the mountain-tops, but between each lies a 
dense darkness, a valley of shadow through 
which the rays of light feebly make their way. 
But the connection between Methodism and 
| the Salvation Army is close and manifest. 
|General Booth has sometimes said that he 
| takes up the work where Wesley left it. 
| On Wesley’s death Methodism crystallized. 
| Its natural development was arrested at his 


| grave. The Salvation Army represents, in 
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On Mile-End Waste, July 5th, 1865, 


the General’s theory, what Wesleyanism 
would have come to if it had not ceased to 
develop when its founder died. Whatever 
truth there may be in this theory, there is 
no doubt as to the essentially Methodist 
ancestry of the Salvation Army. 

William Booth was not, however, born a 
Methodist. His father was a member of the 
Church of England, and the future founder 
of the Salvation Army was baptized in a 
Derbyshire parish church. To be a member 
of the Church of England in 1829—for Mr. 
Booth was born in the same year as Canon 
Liddon—did not necessarily imply anything 
more than the mere acceptance of certain 
civil services, such as registration of birth 
and celebration of marriage at the hands of 
a grave functionary in a surplice. William 
Booth’s father belonged to the Church much 
as he belonged to the parish and to the 
county. He was born in it, he accepted its 
offices, and that was an end of it. He was 
a man of the world, whose life was spent not 
in church, but in the market-place, and 
whose anxiety was not for his soul so much 
as for his purse. He was 2 remarkable 
man, proud, ambitious, acquisitive, energetic, 
and gifted with an extraordinary talent for 
calculation. 

If General Booth inherited from his father 


| tuted authority. 


| the genius for finance and his indomitable 
and resourceful mind, he owes to his mother 
that spirit of sympathy and of passionate 
affection which have been the chief secret of 
his spiritual power. His mother was a 
saintly woman of such blameless life that 
her son used to say that she was always a 
| difficulty in the way of his acceptance of the 
doctrine of the natural depravity of the 
human heart. She was everything to her 
only surviving son, and he was everything 
to her. It is the fashion to ascribe the 
unique position which is accorded to women 
in the Salvation Army to Mrs. Booth, the 
wife. Probably an equal share at least 
should be given to Mrs. Booth, the mother. 
A man’s estimate of the capacity and innate 
worth of women is almost always formed 
before he marries. Mothers and elder 
sisters have much more to do in deciding 
the estimate a man forms of womanhood 
than wives, whose acquaintance is usually 
made after the character is fixed and the 
point of view established. 

Young William Booth grew up in an at- 
mosphere of unrest in a hotbed of quasi- 
revolutionary discontent. The poverty that 
he saw on every side filled him with a 

| Spares of passionate revolt against consti- 
He was but a boy of thir- 
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teen when Feargus O'Connor visited Not- 
tingham, but in all the thousands the great 
Chartist orator had no more enthusiastic 
disciple than William Booth. He was a 
Chartist—a physical force Chartist, of 
course, being a boy, and therefore uncom- 
promising. He went to their meetings, he 
cheered their speeches, he subscribed to the 
Charter, and, if need had arisen, he would 
have been disappointed if he could not have 
shouldered a pike or fired a musket. 
Thomas Cooper in his Autobiography gives 
some quaint pictures of the spirit of revolt 
born of black hunger and despair which 
sprang up in the great towns. ‘The Char- 
tists were for the poor,” so the boy reasoned ; 
“therefore I am for the Chartists.” The 
same kind of reasoning may yet carry him 
over to the ranks of the Socialists. 

After two or three years of fermentation 
in the political revolutionary thought of 
Chartist Nottingham, the boy fell under 
conviction of sin, and when fifteen years of 
age he was, in his own Methodist dialect, 
converted. He had become a Methodist 
when he became a Chartist. As far back as 
he can remember, he has told us, “the Holy 
Spirit had continually shown me that my 


real welfare for time and eternity depended } 


upon the surrender of myself to the service 
of God. After a long controversy I made 
this submission, cast myself on His mercy, 
received an assurance of His pardon, and 
gave myself up to His service with all my 
heart. The hour, the place, and many other 
particularg of this glorious transaction are 
recorded indelibly on my memory.” Shortly 
after his conversion a revival occurred in the 
Nottingham Circuit under the preaching of 
the Rev. James Caughey, an American re- 
vivalist. It was the first time that he had 
seen the wonderful effect of a sustained direct 
appeal to the moral sense of a semi-Christian 
community. The straightforward conversa- 
tional method of teaching the truth of the 
gospel, and the common-sense practice of push- 
ing people up to the point of decision, made 
an immense impression upon his mind. It 
revealed to him the truth that in the 
spiritual as in the material world God works 
by law and not by caprice, and that if har- 
vests are not reaped it is the husbandry that 
is at fault. He tells us, “ I saw as clearly as 
if a revelation had been made to me from 
Heaven, that success in spiritual work, as in 
natural operations, was to be accounted for 
not in any abstract theory of divine sove- 
reignty, or favouritism, or accident, but in 
the employment of such methods as were 





dictated by common sense, the Holy Spirit, 
and the Word of God.” It was what may 
be described as the discovery of the reign of 
law in the spiritual world. 

Shortly after the revival William Booth 
fell sick of a fever, and for some time he lay 
at the point of death. While convalescent 
some of his comrades, whose hearts were 
still glowing with the fervour of the great 
religious awakening, began evangelistic ser- 
vices in the poorest parts of the town. His- 
tory does not record the names of these lads, 
but they played a more important part than 
that of many whose exploits cumber many 
pages of our national records. For these 
lads invented the Salvation Army. But for 
their action General Booth might have been 
a wealthy Methodist, sitting in Parliament 
as M.P. for one of the divisions of Notting- 
ham, and the Salvation Army would never 
have existed. They set the work agoing, 
met with some success, and went to his sick- 
room, telling him how much they wished he 
was better, in order that he might come and 
join them. He got better, he did join them, 
and became a leader in the fight. He says,— 

‘“‘Our plan of operation was simplicity itself. 
We obtained the loan of cottages, and in these held 
meetings every night, always commencing with an 
open-air address, fine weather or foul, all the year 
round, inviting the people indoors for another meet- 
ing. Here again we had lovely songs, short and sharp 
exhortations, insisting upon decision for Christ upon 
the spot, which was to be signified by coming out 
and kneeling at the round table that stood in the 
middle of the room. These efforts were accom- 
panied by visitation of the sick and of the converts, 
whose names and addresses were always recorded, 
together with processions to the big chapel on the 
Sunday, which the respectable authorities of the 
Society soon compelled us to take in at the back 
door, where the free seats were. When one convert 
died, we had Salvation funerals; placing the coffin 
in the street and singing around it, and holding 
another meeting at the grave when the parson had 
done. In short we had a miniature Salvation Army.”’ 


That was in 1845. It was not until twenty 
years later that the Salvation Army came 
into existence. But when it arrived, it was 
but the filling out and completion of the 
Nottingham experiment, and its application 
to a more extended area. The man stands 
to-day where the boy stood then. All that 
he has learnt since then are but developments 
of the truths which he grasped forty-five years 
ago. Not only did he see his end but he knew 
the road thereto. He lost sight of it again,and 
tried togain hisdestination by the conventional 
methods. But experience and circumstances 
brought him back to the old ways, and the 
Salvation Army stands to-day as the outcome 
and development of the lessons learned in 
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the cottage services in the town of Notting- | them to decision, working up to the given 
ham. He abides to this day by the firm, | end, and then striking when the iron is hot. 
simple principles with which he believes his 4.—You must employ the people, for there 
heart was inspired in the earlier days of his | is no way of keeping saved except by being 
spiritual life. They are : | busily engaged in saving other people. 
1.—You must go to the people with the} Such was the spiritual equipment, such the 
message of Salvation, instead of expecting | practical lessons mastered by William Booth 


them to come to you. when sixteen years of age. He is now sixty- 
2.—You must attract the people so as to | one, but he stands where he did, in 1891 asin 


induce them to come within earshot. | 1845 the same. 


3.—You must save the people, pushing| The next period of his history is very inter- 
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esting and more instructive. From the time 
he was seventeen until he was thirty-two, he 
passed into the hands of the Churches—the 
free Churches, of course, for the Establish- 
ment, from that hour to this, has remained 
supremely oblivious to his existence. He had 
been baptized in the Episcopalian Church, he 
has been one of the greatest spiritual forces 
born in the land of which the Anglican Church 
is the official Church of the nation, but neither 
archbishops, bishops nor clergy ever seem 
to have regarded him as worth looking 
after. For fifteen years this young English- 
man, with his heart aflame with the love of 
God and a passionate sympathy for the peo- 
ple, was delivered over to be moulded and 
utilised by the societies which have been or- 
ganized, with the express purpose of making 
the greatest possible use of such men as he 
for the preaching of the gospel and the con- 
version of souls. The result of the experi- 
ment serves as a conclusive demonstration of 
the invariableness of the great law, the first 
proclamation of which by Stephen led to his 
immediate promotion to the position of the 
first martyr of the Christian Church. That 
law is summarized briefly by Lowell’s version 
of Theodore Parker’s creed, “ All men—not 
orthodox—may be inspired.” Stephen’s ser- 
mon sets forth the historical evidence in 
support of the doctrine that the bearer of 
the new truth is always regarded as a heretic 
by the custodians of a previous revelation. 
When truth crystallizes into orthodoxy, 
when it obtains general acceptance, it has 
already become so much of a falsehood, that 
it obscures men’s perception of new truth. 
Again and again in the history of Israel this 
melancholy law revealed itself, but never so 
clearly as when the Chosen People of God 
erucified Jesus Christ as a blasphemer. The 
Churches, Catholic and Protestant, have all 
followed the Jewish precedent. In small 
things as in great the custodians of the truth 
of yesterday feel bound to slay the prophets 
to whom has been revealed the truth of to-day. 
From this law no Church seems to be exempt. 
Mr. Booth was soon to discover that the latest 
born of all the Protestant denominations was 
as shortsighted as the Sanhedrin or the 
Papacy. 

As a first step the Wesleyans, who were 
directly responsible for the utilisation of such 
spiritual and moral force as their convert 
possessed, attempted to reduce him to the 
regulation pattern. The traditions of the 
elders were invoked in order to convince him 
that he must conform to the established 
order and fall in with the use and wont 





of the denomination. They made him a 
local preacher, put him on the “plan,” 
and he went into the pulpit and made ser- 
mons like the rest of them. He abandoned 
with a sigh the rough-and-ready methods of 
the miniature Salvation Army, and con- 
formed himself to the regulations of the 
Society. He did so well that they wished him 
to become a regular minister, to go to college 
and to prepare for preaching and pastoral 
duties as the business of his life. He did not 
like it, but feared lest he should be shirking 
a duty. His health was infirm, and he evaded 
a decision, 

He was then in business. His work took 
him to London. It was a time when the 
Wesleyan Society was undergoing a disrup- 
tion, a disruption which resulted in the 
formation of the Methodist Free Church. 
Mr. Booth kept apart from the controversy. 
His sympathies were then, as always, on the 
side of authority. But he had a great passion 
for souls. He was a local preacher, but he 
could not confine his overflowing zeal to the 
regulation plan. He must go into the high- 
ways and hedges and compel them to come 
in. So he resigned his commission as a lay 
preacher although he desired to retain his 
membership of the Church which he all but 
worshipped, and from which he had not 
the most distant idea of separating himself. 
So he went preaching in the open air, notably 
on Kennington Common. For this heinous 
offence he was expelled from the Wesleyan 
Methodist Society! 

It is difficult to speak without amazement 
of the incredible fatuity of this idiotic deci- 
sion. It is as if Providence, in its irony, deter- 
mining to destroy once for all the sense of 
self-complacency with which the Wesleyans 
might be tempted to moralise after the 
fashion of Macaulay upon the blindness and 
folly with which the English Church drove 
Wesley out of her pale, decreed that the 
Wesleyan Society itself should perpetrate as 
hideous an absurdity. The Jews crucified 
Jesus, the Catholic Church burnt Huss, the 
English Church cast out Wesley, and the 
Wesleyans expelled Booth. Whatever may 
be the truth of apostolical succession, the 
succession from Caiaphas is only too unmis- 
takable. And as it has been with Israel, 
with Rome, with the English Church, and 
with Methodism, so it will be in time with 
the Salvation Army. Stephen’s sermon 
embodies the law of life. 

When William Booth found himself ex- 
pelled from the Society which he had hoped 
to serve, he took counsel with the young 
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Wesley Chapel, Nottingham, 
Where General Booth first preached. 


lady whom he subsequently married. She | 
advised him to join the Congregationalists, | 
where he could be independent, and found if 
he liked a Methodism of his own. He went 
to see Dr. Campbell, of the Banner. Dr. 
Campbell received him kindly, took him | 
into his room, heard his story, and recom- | 
mended him to apply for admission to an | 
Independent College in order to qualify for | 
the Congregational ministry. Booth agreed, | 
but suddenly recollecting the Calvinistic tra- | 
ditions of the Congregationalists, he said : | 
“But I’m afraid it’s impossible. I cannot | 
hold with any theory of a limited atonement. | 
I must preach a salvation as universal as 
the love of God.” Dr. Campbell smiled and 
said: “Go to college: study, read your 
Bible, and when you come out preach what- 
ever you find in the Bible,” Comforted by 
this broad-spirited assurance, William Booth 
sent in his application for admission to an 
Independent College. It went before a/| 
committee of learned divines. They sent for | 
the young aspirant. They examined him as | 








foradmission. ‘“ But,” said they, little 
dreaming what they were doing, “here 
are two books, Payne’s ‘Divine Sove- 
reignty’’ and Booth’s ‘ Reign of Grace,’ 
read them through and come back in 
six months with different ideas.” Booth 
in after-life remarked that if they had 
said nothing about six months and post- 
poned Payne and the ‘ Reign of Grace’ 
he might have been moulded in college 
to something very different. But the 
peremptory summons to change his 
views in six months made him sus- 
picious. He took the books and went 
home. He began to read his namesake’s 
“ Reign of Grace.” It is not difficult to 
understand his frame of mind. 

Here was the book that had to change 
his opinions on penalty of forfeiting all 
chance of the career which he had longed 
for. In six months, too, the transfor- 
mation must be complete. So he opened 
the book and began to read. It is a dull 
book enough, with its theory of the 
limited nature of the atonement, of sal- 
vation for the elect alone, and so forth. 
William Booth read page after page, 
and as he read the darkness seemed to 
deepen. His whole nature seemed to be 
gathering itself up in a recoil against the 
reasoning which was to convince him, Every 
instinct of his heart revolted against  cir- 
cumscribing the free, full, and complete sal- 
vation of Christ to a miserable little handful 
of the elect. Still it was this or no admis- 
sion to college, no ministry, a blank, hope- 
less outlook. He read on; at last the dark- 
ness, becoming blacker and blacker, suddenly 
burst in a blaze of light. This could not be. 
Not for all the Colleges and Congregational 
ministers in the world could he pretend to 
believe it. It was a blasphemy, out with it 
and be done with it! And there and then, 
in the fierce fervour of his revolt against his 
unfortunate namesake, he seized “ The Reign 
of Grace,” hurled it to the other end of the 
room, and dismissed from his mind, there 
and then, all idea of ever entering the Con- 
gregational ministry. The portal was too 
narrow ; he could go through no door, if he 
had to leave outside the doorstep his faith in 


to his theology. He answered them plainly. | a salvation freely offered to all mankind. So . 
They said that his views were at variance with | William Booth, expelled from the Wesleyans 
those of the denomination in many points, | and repelled from the Independents, stood 
but in consideration of his youth, his zeal, | alone fronting the world and the Churches, 
and his sincerity, they would recommend him | not knowing where to go or what to do. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE DOMINION OF THE BIBLE. 


By WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 








FIRST PAPER. 


” LITTLE child shall lead them.” It was a 

little Welsh maiden, Mary Jones, very 
young, but very brave, tripping with bare brown 
feet over the rough hills of her native land. A 
little girl, but she contributed largely to extend 
the dominion of the Bible. She had learnt to 
read in a neighbour’s Bible. That neighbour’s 
home, two miles from hers, was to her a sanc- 
tuary, a shrine, which contained the most precious 
thing that Mary knew; and the child read and 
read until the Bible became the child’s book, and in her own sweet tongue she heard her 
Father’s voice speaking words of love from its pages. The divine message asserted its 
dominion over the young life, and in the little heart the large purpose was formed to 
become possessed of a Bible. ; 

It was on the eve of our century. The great Napoleon, triumphant in Europe, had 
set out for the East, bent on oriental conquest and universal empire. The seas were 
swept by Nelson ; the tramp of armed hosts and the din of war rang throughout Christen- 
dom. The rich were clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously, and cared 
little for Lazarus at the gate. The big world was thrilled with the big world’s exploits, but 
little Mary in Wales, undisturbed by the tumult, was saving the pence which a child’s 
industry and skill could earn, and the day had arrived, after six years’ hoarding, when 
she was to make her long and weary journey of twenty-five miles to purchase a Bible of 
her own. 

Footsore, but lighthearted, she reached Bala, the home of the Rev. Thomas Charles. 
From the village by the lovely lake Charles had striven for twenty years to stimulate 
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and feed the intellectual and 
spiritual hunger of the Princi- 
pality. He generally kept a 
supply of Scriptures from the 
Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, but when Mary 
arrived all his Bibles were gone, 
except a few which were pro- 
mised to friends whom he could 
not disappoint, and there was 
no prospect of more being 
printed. The child was stunned 
as if by a blow. She fixed for 
a little her large dark eyes on 
the good man’s face, and then 
burst into a flood of tears and 
sobs. The blow was unexpected, 
and the little heart, overflowing 
with the rapture of expectation, 
dissolved and overflowed with 
the bitterness of blighted hopes 
and a child’s anguish of des- 
pair ; and the blithest and hap- 
piest maiden in Wales became 
bent and withered like a crushed 
and frozen flower, and the 
scalding tears flowed through 
the work-stained fingers and 
dropped on the ground. 

It was only a child’s grief, 
only a child’s tears! But the 
effect of the child’s tears has 
been farther reaching than the 
battle of Hohenlinden of the 
same year, with its acres of car- 
nage. The tears conquered 


Charles of Bala; and Mary Jones, still sob- | 
bing and looking up with a face of mingled | 
shower and sunshine, received from the good | 


man’s hands the Bible for which she had 


longed, and worked, and prayed, and wept; | 
and the book is now one of the treasures | 


preserved in a special case in the library of 
the Bible Society. This was the immediate 
incident that led to the foundation of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
extension of the Bible’s dominion throughout 
the world. 

The century had opened with dark fore- 
bodings and cheerless unrest. The peoples 
felt that all was not well, and, like an over- 
laden and footsore beast, they staggered 
blindly and helplessly forward under into- 
lerable burdens. The war drum throbbed 
so that gentle voices were unheard, and the 
quiet lightning deed was lost in the applaud- 
ing thunder at its heels. But there was 
hope. The old crusts of things were break- 
ing up, the old fetters were falling off, and 





Mary Jones in old age. 


the old tyrannies were tottering. There was 
a yearning for something real beneath the 
crusts, and from the downtrodden soil of 
' humanity anxious souls were feeling after 
God, if haply they might find Him. 

It was then that the sharp and bitter 
cry of the young and hungry soul was 
heard in Wales. “The apostolic Charles 
‘of Bala” echoed the cry in London. He 
told the simple story of the child’s hunger 
for the Word of God, of her journeys 
to read from a neighbour's Bible, of the 
pence saved for six years, of the fifty 
miles’ journey on bare feet over dusty roads 
to secure the Book, and of her disappoint- 
ment and final joy. The story fell on sym- 
pathetic ears and touched a chord in sympa- 
thetic hearts. Wilberforce, the philanthro- 
| pist, heard it, and visions of world-wide phi- 
| lanthropy rose before him. Granville Sharp, 
| the patriot, heard it; Samuel Mills, Joseph 
Hughes, John Owen heard it, and the sug- 
' gestion of a Bible Society for Wales was ex- 
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panded into a society for England and Wales, 
and finally took the form of “The British 
and Foreign Bible Society.” 

The Bible Society was commenced on 
March 7, 1804, and sixty-seven days later, 
on May 13, 1804, the French Empire was 
proclaimed. Both institutions aimed at world- 
wide dominion; but the Bible Society claimed 
the world for God. While its creed was 
wide as the Bible, its aim was wide as the 
world. The empire, founded in selfishness 
by force and fraud, has passed away, but the 
tlominion of the Bible becomes more extended 
and permanent every year. The sole object 


of the Bible Society is to encourage the cir- | 


culation of the Holy Scriptures, without note 


or comment, in the mother tongue of all the | 
It is “British” as it at- | 
| gation to our neighbour is not fully discharged 


peoples on earth. 
tends to the needs of its own people ; it is 
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a mighty tree with majestic and wide-spread- 
ing branches; and truly the leaves of the 
tree are for the healing of the nations. 

Our Bible Society century is now drawing 
toa close. Has the dominion of the Bible 
been extended among ourselves ? Much every 
way. This latest century has been distin- 
| guished from all the centuries that preceded 
it by its organized philanthropy. The Spirit 
of the Bible has taken possession of our 
people. Houses for the poor, hospitals for 
the sick, prisons fit for human habitation, 
schools and orphanages for common children, 
and hundreds of similar institutions for the 
suffering and the helpless, are not only out- 
growths of Christianity, but are largely the 
products of our century. The nineteenth 
century has recognised the fact that our obli- 


by Oriental hos- 
pitality or Me- 
dieval doles; 
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world awoke to | siastical hands, 
the need of such relieve a Chris- 
societies. The tian community 
Basel Bible So- | from further 
ciety was begun concern in the 
the same year. wants of the peo- 
The next eleven | ple,. and hence 
years saw the ' our Christian 
¢ ommencement U) MoryJoness civilisation has, 
of twenty-eight Wy Yr ” during our cen- 
Bible Societies, pli? ! tury, made pro- 


amongst which 

were the Prus- 

sian, the Hibernian, the Pennsylvanian, the 
Swedish, the Calcutta, and the Netherlands. 
The following year, 1816, was signalised by 
the birth of eight more Bible Societies, the 
most important of which was the American, 
now the great rival of the British and For- 
eign in peaceful, sisterly, and world-wide 
enterprise. In all, seventy-three Bible 
Societies have come into existence since the 
British and Foreign was founded. Of these 
fifty-nine are in Europe, five in America, 
and nine in India. The British and For- 
eign, the parent and centre of these societies, 
has now nearly seven thousand auxiliaries, 
branches, and associations at home and 
abroad. The little seed planted at the 
opening portal of the century has grown into 


vision, however 

blunderingly, for 
the physical and temporal wants of the 
needing. 

But the philanthropy of the century has 
not been limited to local and material needs. 
It aims at nothing less than the bringing of 
infinite grace to the infinite wants of man’s 
moral nature, and in its all-embracing energy 
it takes in those that are far off as well as 
those that are within its own narrow sphere. 
In this work of universal beneficence the great 
central agency is the Bible Society. That 
society was called into existence in the early 
days of the century, and in the composition 
of causes which have gone to the formation 
of what is noble, and true, and self-sacrificing, 
in the century, it has been with its Bible the 
dominant and leading factor. 
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Tue Eart or Harrowsy, 
President of the Bible Society. 


Christianity is the one universal religion, 
although it came to us from an obscure race 
in an out-of-the-way corner of the world. It 
extends its conquests, not by the sword, but 
by a Book, and the dominion of that Book is 
the dominion of Christianity. Tie Book con- 
sists of God’s thoughts in men’s words. How- 
ever diverse the human race, however tangled 
the maze of human life, however varied the 
forms of human speech, God’s thoughts of 
love come home to all men in their mother 
tongue, and with the vigilant tenderness of 
a mother’s love. 

When God unveiled His boundless love to 
men He did not approach them in the in- 
tolerable splendours of heaven to alarm them, 
but in the guise of a simple, homely, plain 
Man, who shared fully in their labours, their 
sufferings, their sorrows, their joys. And 
just as the Almighty God was brought near 
to man by being manifested in the flesh, so 
God’s thoughts are humanized, and familiar- 
ized, by being clothed in human speech. 
And just as “the Man Christ Jesus,” the 
brother of all men, was “the mighty God,” 
s) the homely Bible, everybody’s Book, is 
instinct with divine power, and becomes 
almighty in “the thing whereto He sends it.” 
This mighty and victorious energy finds ex- 
pression in the language of all men. In the 
early days of Christianity it took on the form 
of the Greek tongue, and asserted its domi- 
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nion over the intellect and culture of Greece, 
and the law and legions of Rome. Jerome 
gave it permanent form in the Latin vulgar 
tongue, and it followed the march of the vic- 
torious language ; and Jerome’s version not 
only asserted its dominion'in Western Europe 
for a thousand years, but became to a large 
extent the parent, directly or indirectly, of 
all the versions of Western Europe. 
Wherever the living Church extended its 
operations it maintained its dominion by the 
authority of the Bible in the living tongue of 
its members. The Syriac, the Armenian, 
and the Georgian versions were early ver- 
nacular translations for Asia ; the Koptic and 
Ethiopic expressed the divine message to 
African peoples. But the voice of God in 
their own tongue did not avail to keep the 
Asiatics and Africans true to the Bible, and 
by degrees they departed from their first love, 
and they lost their spirituality and their faith 
in God, and even the Palestine of Christ 
slipped from under the dominion of the Bible. 
The faithless Churches blended their worn- 
out superstitions with the living truths of 
the Bible, and they became cramped and 
enfeebled in all their energies and aspirations, 
and became an easy prey to the infidel. The 
lands on which first shone the light of God’s 
| Word, having proved disloyal to the Bible, 
| passed under the ban of degrading servitude, 
| and into the gloom of spiritual death. 
But the Bible that dropped from the indo- 
lent hands of Orientals became the heritage 
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of the ener- 
getic, master- 
ful, and pro- 
gressive 
peoples of 
Europe ; and 
under the do- 
minion of that 
Bible Europe 
became Chris- 
tendom. The 
restless war- 
riors of the 
north saw the 
light in the 
old Norse, 
Danish, Swe- 
dish, Lapp, 
Finn, Flemish 
and such ver- 
sions; the 
savages scat- 
tered over the 
dreary wastes 
and __wilder- 
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Europe heard 





God speaking 





to them in 





Gothic, and 
Slavonic, and 
Bohemian, 





and German, 
and Magyar, 
and  RKo- 
manche, and 
they recognised the voice as that of their 
Father and Friend. By the northern snows, 
by the blue Mediterranean, by the Rhine 
and the Tiber, on Alp and Apennine, in 
vale and hamlet and city, men heard in 
their own tongue the wonderful works of 
God. 

And by the grace of God the message 
came to our own wet islands, distracted 
by faction and red with the blood of 
brothers, and the Erse and Picts and Scots, 


the Gaels and Welsh and. Manx, the Britons | 


and Saxons and Angles, the Danes and Flem- 
ings and Normans, and all the heterogeneous 
races that go to make up our nation, heard 


it, and the message was a message of peace, | 


and the peoples paused in the work of 





Entrance Hall, Bible House, London. 


mutual destruction, and under the dominion 
of the Bible laid the foundation of the 
mightiest empire the world has yet pro- 
duced. And just so far as our laws and 
morals have been moulded by the Bible ; in 
so far as our policy and practice have been 
guided by the Bible ; in so far as our home 
life and public life have been shaped and 
governed by the Bible, so far and no farther 
has our British empire been true to herself, 
true to her neighbour, and true to God. 
And when we as a people are true to our- 
selves, to our neighbour, and to God, we 
shall then be fully under the dominion of 
the Bible. 


(To be continued.) 


[Our portrait of the Earl of Harrowby is from a photograph by Messrs. Maull & Fox, 1874, Piccadilly, London, and that of 
Mr. J. Gummer Barclay from a photograph by F. 0. Devereux, 61, Western Koad, Hove. ] 
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TROUBLE NOT THE MASTER, 


By ARTHUR CLIVE. 


E typeanaeg thou not the Master . 
With fretful doubts and fears, 

Dost thou not know the tenderness 
That counts thy secret tears ? 

O not in vain those blessed Feet 
The Ruler’s threshold trod, 

Though broken hearts were slow to greet 
The coming of their God ! 

Still in our darkened homes to-day 
He comforts them that weep ; 

And Faith looks up to hear Him say— 
“They are not dead, but sleep.” 


Trouble thou not the Master 
With words of empty praise, 
Forbear amid the multitude 
Thine eager voice to raise ; 
Better to feed His starving sheep 
Than flaunt His banner high ; 
Better to comfort them that weep 
Than shout His battle-cry ; 
The patient courage in the strife, 
The light on pathways dim, 
The story of a quiet life 
Shall show thy love for Him. 


Fear not to bring thy burdens 
To Him who bore the Cross, 
The paltry cares, the little woes, 
The stinging sense of loss ; 
Trouble thou not the Master’s love 

With silence or restraint, 
He hears thy timid cry above 
The anthem of the saint ; 
Open the doors of thy distress, 
Disclose thy want and sin ; 
He cannot bear thy loneliness, 
Let thou the Master in, 








ANEW YEAR’S MESSAGE. 


By tue Rev. CHARLES A. BERRY. 
“Trust in the Lord and do good: so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be fed.”—Psatm xxxvii. 3. 


ERE, indeed, we have a good guiding 
word for the year. It strikes the key- 
note which should govern, which should har- 
monize every passing day. That key-note is 
unquestionably high. It is tuned to heavenly 
concert-pitch. It is, in fact, only to be reached 
and maintained by the heaven-inspired. But 
as heaven’s inspirations are freely available, 
the attainment of heaven’s harmonies is never 
impossible. God helping us, your life and 
mine may be strung to this high tension, may 
compass the reach of divine power and sweet- 
ness, 

The words form part of David’s Psalm of 
life. This thirty-seventh Psalm is through- 
out an eloquent confession of the living God, 
of His power, of His righteousness, of His 
love. It is a bold assertion of the truth that 
in this God-governed world wickedness is 
certain of overthrow, righteousness secure of 
prosperity and protection. And its philo- 
sophy of life is in harmony with this fixed 
religious conviction. It calls men to an ab- 
solute reliance upon the living God, to a fear- 
less following of truth and goodness, to a 
-courageous confidence as to the issue of trust 
and truth. It bids us, in the pursuit of life’s 
-aims, to renounce as untrustworthy and dis- 
astrous the maxims and methods of material- 
istic selfishness. It exhorts us to the exercise 
of that daring faith which so rests upon God 
as to inspire heroic impulses, and to sustain 
a splendid loyalty ; and it speaks the unhe- 
-sitating assurance that he who lives at the 
height of this principle shall never fall into 
‘the misery of overthrow, shall be divinely 
kept, shall get out of life most and best of 
what is to be got. “Trust in God and do 
the right,” says the Psalmist. For the rest, 
“Give to the winds thy fears.” God will 
protect. God will provide. God will bless. 

These are strong words, brave words; 
easier for us to repeat than for David at first 
to speak ; not capable of easy belief either by 
him or us. But with David they were tried 
words. They were not the utterance of a 
stereotyped and accepted formula. They 
were not merely the philosophic conclusions 
arrived at in studious retreat. They came 
hot and living from a mind that had dis- 
covered their truth from experience. But 
that discovery was not made in a moment, 
without preliminary pain or perplexity. 





To the Psalmist, as to the rest of us, the 
facts of life had seemed to array themselves 
against this transcendental faith. He had 
seen the wicked in great power, spreading 
himself like a green bay-tree. His steps had 
well-nigh slipped when he saw the prosperity 
of the wicked. The perplexities of Provi- 
dence had fastened upon him as they have 
troubled and puzzled us. But where his 
mind failed to guide him experience came 
in as interpreter. He himself had known 
what it was to prosper in wickedness. He 
had grasped prizes and pleasures obtained 
by trickery. He had hedged himself round 
with cautions. He had planned his pro- 
gramme warily. He had compassed his 
designs successfully. He had felt the de- 
lirium of a selfish happiness long coveted 
and at last won. But he had also discovered 
the sequence of such prosperity. Itled him 
into misery and disaster; a stinging con- 
science within, complications and mischief 
without. The righteousness of the living 
God had overtaken him, and he had lived to 
see that a wicked prosperity is but the pre- 
face to a just retribution. On the other 
hand David had known the cost and the 
reward of fidelity amid threatening circum- 
stances. He had been hemmed in by foes, 
intrigued against by political and social 
spies, brought to bay by strong and unprin- 
cipled combinations. But his experience had 
taught him that by courageous trust in God, 
and by unswerving fidelity to principle, he 
had been safely delivered and crowned with 
triumph. And out of this experience was 
evolved his philosophy of life. With this 
interpreting key in his hand he had watched 
and estimated the lives of men, with such 
result as he declares. The sum of it all is 
expressed in the personal testimony, “ Trust 
in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt be 
fed.” 

There is, to-day, no wiser word speakable 
toliving men. It comes down to us verified 
and sanctified by the‘experience of genera- 
tions. It has in it the secret of all strength 
and calm. But it requires a discriminating 
insight for its intelligent and earnest accep- 
tance. That God lives, that He rules as well 
as reigns, that He is on the side of righteous- 
ness and against wickedness, is a splendid 
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faith, as essential to the progress of man as 
it is to the existence of religion. And it is 
eternally true. But its truth lies not on any 
open surface of limited facts. It does not 
illustrate itself in swift and startling exhi- 
bitions of dramatic fulfilment. It does not 
mean that every wicked man is openly visited 
by outward disaster. It carries with it no 
promise that every just man shall be visibly 
blessed with wealth and happiness. That, in- 
deed, were an easy sort of providence, a cheap 
commercial sort of government. The truth 
of the matter lies in a region wholly deeper, 
altogether worthier than that. God can be 
on a man’s side without putting a sceptre in 
his hand or a coronet on his brow. God’s 
judgment may be upon us without involving 
us in pauperism or paralysis. Were it other- 
wise there would be no heroism in trust, 
no virtue in obedience. Our text involves 
no such calculating prudence. Its appeal is 
addressed distinctly to our moral manhood. 
Its promise, while carrying with it the assur- 
ance of breathing space and nourishment, 
points to the higher rewards of moral satis- 
faction, moral victory, moral justification. 
The man who trusts in God and follows 
righteousness shall win the favour of God, 
and with it shall find life’s true peace and 
plenty. He may, or he may not, win mate- 
rial wealth and comfort. Of a certainty he 
shall have bread to eat and a place in which to 
dwell. For the rest he shall have the friend- 
ship of God, the respect of man, the approval 
of his conscience. He shall be free from 
degrading anxieties, from the temptation to 
questionable devices, from the dangers and 
fears of a cunning and trustless selfishness. 
He shall see Godless men fretting and fuming 
to win prosperity, but he shall not share 
their worry. He shall witness the overthrow 
of many too-clever schemers, but his lot shall 
be secure. In the midst of the world’s self- 
destroying frenzy he shall possess his soul in 
patience—free to enjoy the mercies of the 
day, confident that to-morrow will bring its 
blessings. 

A splendid philosophy of life this. Bold 
unquestionably. Not to be easily accepted 
and obeyed. About as far from the diseased 
worldliness raging around us as it could 
well be. Yet as true as God, as unshakable 
as the throne of the universe. Who among 
us has heart brave enough to ventureonit? He 
it is who shall enter upon this year with calm 
confidence, who shall fulfil its tasks in peaceful 
self-possession, who shall anticipate its issues 
without anxiety. May God nerve us all toa 
courageous practice of the faith we profess! 





I 


The first essential is to culture the spirit of 
trust. “Trust in the Lord.” I like that 
word “trust.” It is a current, unscientific 
word, It is a word of the home, the street, 
the mart. There is no mystery or subtilty 
about it. One cannot easily use it so as to 
play fraud on himself. The same can hardly 
be said of the word “ believe.” Strictly de- 
fined “belief” is the cognate of “trust.” 
But in common speech there is an elasticity 
about the former which gives it a changing 
value ; the latter is of a more simple and 
fixed character, whose meaning cannot be 
evaded, You say, for instance, to a man, 
* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou 
shalt be saved.” Here you use the word in 
its broadest and fullest sense—a sense which 
includes the idea of self-surrendering trust. 
The man replies, “I do believe.” But in 
what sense does he use your word? His 
belief may be only a matter of intellectual 
assent. It may be just the last process of a 
course of reasoning, the inevitable conclusion 
of irrefutable evidence. To him, in such 
case, it is a rational compulsion; unless. 
afflicted with insanity he cannot resist it. 
But there is clearly nothing “ saving ” about 
sucha belief. There is no virtue in it. Itis. 
an intellectual necessity. The man is deceiv- 
ing himself. He uses the Scriptural word 
but in a sense much narrower than the. 
Scriptural use. In this way do many men 
delude themselves as to the quality and obli- 
gations of religious belief. But there is no 
such difficulty with the word “trust.” It 
involves, to begin with, all that is included 
in belief, but it clearly carries us a step 
further. Itis belief quickened into an active 
principle. It is conviction crowned by prac- 
tical reliance. You may believe a man anc& 
yet be indifferent to him. But the moment 
you trust him you come into living personal 
relation with him. You express, not merely 
confess, your confidence and sympathy. That 
is trust, personal dependence upon another 
as the result of our knowledge of his cha- 
racter. 

The word does not change its meaning 
when adopted into the currency of religion. 
It means in relation to God precisely what 
it means in our relations with one another. 
We trust each other. That is faith in prac- 
tice. We have confidence in the probity 
and honour, the goodness and veracity, of 
our fellows, and we trust them ; we rely on 
their promises, we act upon the assurance 
that their engagements will be fulfilled. It 
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is just to this, only in our higher and sub- 
limer relation to God, that our text calls us. 
His character is revealed : the principles of 
His government are declared: the purposes 
and promises of His grace have been wit- 
nessed. What He asks from us is not a 
mere general assent to His veracity ; it is a 
practical daily confidence in His providence, 
such a confidence as shall shape and regu- 
late life’s moods and movements. 

The assumption of this attitude is the 
beginning of personal religion. Until we 
take up this stand we may have a creed 
but we have not faith; we may entertain 
godly desires but we have made no godly 
choice. Yea, in such case, our religion is a 
vague generality of feeling and speech—there 
is absent from it all the personal spiritual 
elements of conscious and gladsome fellow- 
ship with God, of robust and inspiriting 
reliance upon His righteousness. True reli- 
gion is essentially personal and practical. It 
is but of little worth that we can feel and 
sing in the sanctuary the truth and goodness 
of God, if at the first crisis of difficulty we 
adept strategy of our own devising rather 
than reliance upon the assurances of God. 
To feel these things without following them is 
mere barren emotionalism—nerveless religio- 
sity, we will call it, neither beautiful nor bene- 
ficent. To live by them because we believe 
them, to venture because we are convinced, 
that we will call religion. God help us to 
this attainment of trust, for in it lies the 
secret of all peace and power! 


II. 


The first essential carries with it the second. 
“Trust in the Lord and do good.” This 
second exhortation bears two meanings. First 
of all it bids us, in the strength of trust, to 
do the right. There were present to the 
Psalmist’s mind those numerous occasions 
when, to gain a ready advantage or to com- 
pass an easy prosperity, men are tempted to 
relax their principles or to adopt question- 
able devices. His counsel, grounded upon 
faith in God, is to resist the allurement, to 
keep a steady foot on the path of rectitude, 
to believe that right-doing will win a better 
reward. But the exhortation has also a 
larger scope. It points us to “ goodness” in 


| calls us to the less dramatic but more win- 
| some virtue of “ going about doing good.” 
Note, now, the order of thought in the 
text. Trust in God comes before obedience. 
| The heart is called into the upward, before 
| it is directed into its outward, relation. We 
are taught first of all to be sure about God ; 
| then are we exhorted to act on our assurance. 
| The question is suggested, Can there be any 
| brave rectitude, any deep and beautiful good- 
| ness, without a living faith in God? A wise 
| and searching answer to that question must 
| be in the negative. Such an answer is neither 
| blind to facts nor dead to charity. Our atten- 
| tion is often called in these days to the pre- 
sence among us of men whose admirable 
qualities seem to be independent of any such 
inspiration and support. They are quoted 
| as types of what is called natural goodness. 
| They are confessedly exceptional, but they 
are used to warrant and to demonstrate the 
| widest possible conclusions. It is said to be 
| proved by them that men can be righteous 
without religion, good without trust. Well, 
| I will say at once, goodness is welcome and 
| attractive wherever and in whomsoever it is 
|found. But of the men who are quoted I 
will ask, first, are they not the children of a 
| religious dispensation, the products of a land 
}and a time which are honeycombed with 
| Christian ideals and inspirations? Have 
| they not unconsciously, if not consciously, 
| drunk deep at the fount of Christ ? 
| In my judgment these men are not good 
examples of atheism or agnosticism. Their 
unreligion is as much a mere assumption as is 
some men’s religion. If you would see what 
| style of man is the direct and simple product 
| of atheism you must travel in thought to 
some atheistic civilisation, must watch the 
| men whose lives were literally bounded by 
| the five senses. History will help you. Study 
| Rome and the Romans of even the Augustan 
|age. Spend a night in the amphitheatre 
| where are gathered Rome’s foremost sena- 
| tors, her wisest sons, her wealthiest people. 
| They are without God, without a future 
cordially because clearly conceived. Their 
| life is an intense now—shut in by the walls 
|of sense. Observe how they live and what 
they are. Watch the bloody and unequal 


contests in the arena—earth’s wildest beasts 





its widest sense, to the spiritual chastities and | pitted against humanity’s most helpless sons. 
charities of godly being and doing. Not Listen to the shouts of insult and deri- 
only in critical moments are we to bravely | sion directed against their prisoners of war, 
do the right. In all life’s situations we are | against troops of innocent men, whose only 
to possess and breathe the spirit of goodness. | crime is faith in God. Take note of the 
The first exhortation puts us into the attitude |light look with which, by uplifted finger, 
of stern and resolute daring. The second | they demand more and more sacrifices for 
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their diabolic amusement. And when you 
have seen enough to sicken the heart, take 
your post outside the theatre and follow the 
crowd which grandly sweeps past you into 
the forum. You have seen cruelty amid scenes 
of death: you shall now see cruelty amid 
scenes of life. Slaves treated as dogs, inno- 





cence turned into an instrument of wanton | 


leasure, age mocked as a hated incumbrance. 

ou shall find the rich living by the most 
shameless public corruption, the poor ground 
down by the most heartless indifference. A 
horrible scene, lurid as hell, peopled with 
devils! That is the product of atheism. It 
has been; under the same conditions it will 
be again. Where there is no faith in God 
there can be no abiding regard for man. It 
takes a conviction of Fatherhood to create 
the ideal of ‘Brotherhood. Only as we grasp 
the living supremacy of God, the Righteous 
and the Good, are we lifted out of brutality 
and inspired with gentleness and justice. But 
I have a second remark to make about these 
quoted examples of natural goodness. Let 
it be accepted that there are men who, 
although conditioned by Christian influences, 
are not consciously moulded by Christian 
truth. What is the deeper quality of their 
goodness? Has it shown itself capable of 
sacrifice, of patience, of suffering reproach 
and rebuff? Is there about it the sponta- 
neity, the fragrance, the pathos, which made 
Christ’s goodness so winsome? Is there not 
rather the presence of moral constraint, an 
undercurrent of hopelessness ? It is a good- 
ness which at its best seeks to fill the world 
with plenty to eat, to give men the means of 
living, to surround them with more creature 
comforts—and so far it is praiseworthy. But 
man does not live by bread alone, and this 
boasted natural goodness has not yet shown 
its capacity either to exhibit. or to induce 
those holier thoughts and sympathies with- 
out which bread gives no satisfaction, free- 
dom and luxury no rich peace. It is the 
man who believes God, and he only, who in 
the largest sense can “do good.” 

One cannot pass from this point in the 
text without remarking on the indefiniteness 
of the exhortation, “do good.” David does 
not stop to say what is good. His main 
endeavour is to create the right spirit ; for 
the rest he leaves to personal thought and 
judgment all questions of detail. Devout- 
ness is not independent of thoughtfulness. 
Rightness of heart needs to be accompanied 
by activity of brain. It is as possible for a 
man to have a good heart and bad judgment 
as it is to have good judgment and a bad 


| popular too. 





heart. Both have need to be good if life is 
to be made perfect. The Bible does not free 
us from the labour and perplexity of deciding 
specific moral questions. It leaves the good 
man to find out the good way. It gives him 
principles; it leaves him to frame rules. 
Some people complain of this. They say, 
“ Tell us what to be and what to do.” They 
ask fora sort of spiritual vade mecum with 
anticipated specifics for every crisis, direc- 
tions for every situation. This undoubtedly 
were an easier sort of religion. It would be 
But Pharisaic would it inevi- 
tably become—a reduction of strenuous life 
to a paltry peddling of minute observances. 
Life is not trained that way. Character 
grows not by things made easy ; rather by 
study, effort, toil. So while God fills the 
heart He leaves scope for thought. He en- 
riches us with divine knowledge, but He lets 
us find its human applications. That is 
wisest. Meanwhile the heart that trusts 
Him shall never lack light in those perplex- 
ing moments when the way is dark and duty 
is hard to decide. 


III. 


The text closes with a promise. “So shalt 
thou dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt 
be fed.” This is God's assurance of protec- 
tion and provision. It is simple and prac- 
tical. And it is reliable. Its meaning has 
not to be sought in some subtle interpreta- 
tion. Similar promises run throughout the 
Scriptures. They mean what they say. 
God will provide for the man who trusts 
and obeys. But we must be careful not to 
read our wishes into God’s promises. To 
dwell in the land does not mean that we are 
to be made landlords. To be fed carries 
with it no promise of pampering luxuries, 
The promise means that God will keep and 
bless us in ways most appropriate and most 
satisfying. 

It need scarcely be remarked that this 
leaves room for possible suffering and mar- 
tyrdom. Our Lord exhibited perfect trust 
and obedience. Yet He was crucified. After 
Him a worthy host of men have known 
suffering for righteousness’ sake. Was God’s 
promise withheld from them? Was it not 
perfected in them? So will it ever be. God 
will give us our portion. It will be full and 
satisfying. But it will not always come in 
outward guise of easy prosperity. 

Here, then, is the divine philosophy of 
life. The centre not self, but God. The 
aim not greed, but goodness. The spirit not 
anxiety, but restfulness. Who, then, will 
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venture to accept it? Who will bravely live | mostly prefer to manage Providence by stra- 


this year with no fear except the fear of God, 


with no seeking save to be and to do what is| to start out in faith. 


good, with no anxiety except gratefully to 
accept God’s gifts? These are searching 
questions. They find most of us afraid, 
uncertain, self-restrained. Like Jacob, we 


tyranny of this double-mindedness. 


tegy. Unlike Abraham, few of us are ready 
Let us break the 
Let us 
pray God for nerve enough to trust Him. 
With that courage will come both peace and 
power, both happiness and prosperity. 





THE LAND OF LONG AGO. 
By GEORGE HILL. 


T was Home ! that land, where our mother’s hand 
Her little ones’ curls caressed ; 
There we smiled and wept, and as sweetly slept 
‘ As baby birds in their nest : 
' Now a sigh ascends for the dear old friends ; 
We can never hope to know 
Any hearts so kind, as those left behind 


In the Land of Long Ago. 


Then what bright romance was that first glad glance 
Into Love’s enchanting book ; 

And what thrilling bliss, when the first fond kiss 
From our darling’s lips we took : 

We may woo and wed ; but till life hath fled 
We shall yearn, and sigh also, 

For the Angel fair whom we worshipped there, 
In the Land of Long Ago. 


Though our dreams are gone, yet we still plod on 


Aweary with pilgrimage 


Let us do the right, and with evil fight, 
Till we reach life’s resting-stage. 

Then shall friends who weep o’er our dreamless sleep, 
In the churchyard lay us low ; 

When the Night is o’er, we may wake once more 
In the Land of Long Ago! 





THE BETHLEHEM OF PENNY DINNERS. 


By tue Rev. W. MOORE EDE, M.A. 


| ig response to the repeated request of that 
anonymous personage, “The Editor,” I 
write this account of the origin and spread 
of Penny Dinners. Early in 1884 I paid a 
visit to the charming village of Rousdon, a 
hamlet situated a couple of miles west of 
Lyme Regis, which was once a place of im- 
portance, but is now remembered by most 
Englishmen only as the spot at which the 
Duke of Monmouth landed when he com- 
menced that ill-fated expedition which ended 
so disastrously at Bridgewater. Of late 
years Rousdon, which from the soft blue lias 
cliffs of East Devon looks down on the waters 





of the English Channel, has undergone a com- 
plete transformation at the hands of a wealthy 
merchant, Sir H. Peek, who, having purchased 
the whole of the little parish, has reformed 
everything, and brought all into keeping with 
the magnificent mansion he has erected. 
Everything in Rousdon is a model according 
to the most approved ideas of our day. The 
church, situated in the grounds of the man 
sion, has been restored so as to be a model of 
what a country church should be ; the farms 
are models, so are the labourers’ cottages, 
and as for the school, that is the most perfect 
model of a village school in England, with 
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‘“*“We can never hope to know 
Any hearts so kind, as those we left behind 
In the Land of Long Ago.” 
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its red-tiled roof, canopied bell-turret, dormer 
windows, oak beams, panelled walls, and its 
furniture all spotlessly clean and of the most 
approved pattern. lRousdon is an example 
of what can be effected by a benevolent des- 
potism when he who wields the sceptre pos- 
sesses also a well-filled exchequer. The 
feature of the benevolent despotism which 
most interested me was the supplying of 
dinner every day to the eighty children who 
attended the school. An examination of the 
carefully kept accounts, which like every- 
thing else at Rousdon were models of neat- 
ness, showed that the average cost did not 
exceed one penny per child, and that for 
that sum eight ounces of solid food were 
provided, quite sufficient for a meal for an 
ordinary child. 

From Rousdon school with its clean, tidy, 
rosy-cheeked children, my thoughts naturally 
turned to the dirty smoke-begrimed national 
school of our parish, situated in the poorest 
part of Gateshead, where the children were 
often untidy, ragged, shoeless ; whose faces 
were in too many cases pale and pinched- 
looking, and whose parents, from poverty or 
drunken habits, not unfrequently failed to 
provide sufficient food for their proper sus- 
tenance. If a penny could provide a satis- 
factory meal for the children of the labourers 
and farmers of Rousdon it certainly could 
provide a mid-day meal for the town-bred 
children of our factory labourers and artisans. 
But the conditions of the problem were very 
different from those of Rousdon. Instead of 
eighty our scholars numbered nine hundred. 
I was not a benevolent despot, and could not 
issue an edict ordering all children to-dine at 
school, and alter the school fees accordingly ; 
that might empty the school and mean ruin. 


Moreover, there was no need»to provide for: 


all our scholars; they all resided near the 
school, and inquiry elicited the fuct that 
about eighty per cent. of the children were 
well cared for at home, but that the re- 
mainder were very scantily fed, their cus 
tomary dinner being a piece of bread and a 
drink of tea, while some did not even get 
that; sol resolved at the outset to restrict 
the privilege of obtaining a penny dinner to 
the children of widows and those whose 
fathers were out of work. Our caretaker’s 
cottage adjoins the school, so that cooking 
could be done on the premises ; next door is 
a@ young men’s institute which, not being 
required during the day, served admirably 
as a dining-room. All preparations being 
duly made, we commenced our experiment 
early in May, 1884. 





The following was the result of the first 
week’s experiment :— 
Monpaxy—Sovur anp Brean. 


s 
1 Ox head (7 lbs. of solid meat and 


bone) . 2 6 
7 Ibs. Potatoes ° ° o > Oa8h 
2 lbs. Onions . ° ° « oF rz 
2lbs. Rice . . ° ° 0 14 
5 lbs. Bread . ° ° = - 6.8 





Dinner for 51 children - oe 





TurspAY—Ruvusars Puppine. 








Flour, | 28 Ibs. : . e 2 
Suet, 3 lbs. at 6d. . x a oe 
Sugar, 72 lbs. at 2d. ° « 1.8) 
Rhubarb, valued at 1s. . a a 
Dinner for 91 children : 6 114 
WepnNEsDAY—RicE witH Jam orn TREACLE. 
Rice, 30 Ibs. . 4 3 3 
Jam, 7lbs. . < m 1 10 
Treacle, 10 lbs. . ° e . ta 





Dinner for 112 children . « ere 





THuRsDAY—Sovp: 
14 Ox heads (114 Ibs. meat 
bone) . ‘ 














° 3 9 
Ham bones . ‘ ° a 
Pea flour, 7 lbs. . ° ‘ +: = - 
Rice, 6 lbs. ° = ae ic. 
Onions, 4} Ibs. ‘ ° ‘ oe 
Potatoes, 7 lbs. ‘ «- 28 
Bread, 14 lbs. : a a 
Dinner for 117 children og 
And a surplus of 44 quarts of 
strong soup, which wus sold to 
parents at $d. per quart 1 10 
117 Dinners, net cost ? a 
Frrpay—Roty-roty Puppia. 
Flour, 36 Ibs. 3 10 
Bacon, 14 lbs. é : 3 0 
Suet, 24 lbs. . J é 1 3 
Dinner for 108 children 8 1 


During the week 479 dinners were pro- 
vided at a cost of 3964 pence, thus leaving a 
balance of 6s. 10d. as profit. 

The profit was quite sufficient to pay for 
the cost of fuel and for the labour of cooking, 
for some of the girls in the school assisted in 
the preparation of the dinner and in the 
washing up afterwards, and thus got a good 
practical lesson in domestic economy. 

This financial result was not obtained by 
placing the children on short allowance. 
They had each day as much as they could 
eat. At first some of the children were dis- 
posed to rush for the food, eager to get 
helped as speedily as possible, and hurried 
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to send in their plates for a second supply ; 
but when they found from experience there 
was always food enough for all, the wolfish 
tendency to struggle for a share of the pro- 
visions disappeared. Its existence, how- 
ever, revealed the condition of too many of 
their homes, where, there not being sufficient 
for all, each tried to secure as much as pos- 
sible when the opportunity offered. 

The publication of these results in the 
columns of the local press, from which they 
found their way into newspapers in every 
part of the United Kingdom and the colonies, 
caused me to be inundated with inquiries, 
so that I found myself obliged, in self-de- 
fence, to write a small pamphlet on “ Penny 
Dinners, and how to manage them,” as the 
least laborious and most satisfactory method 
of replying to my correspondents. 

It is evident that true economy must be 
based on scientific principles, and that the 
preparation of satisfactory menus for Penny 
Dinners requires a careful study of the rela- 
tive value of food stuffs and their proper 
combination. Otherwise one might provide 
a dinner acceptable to the palate but of little 
value as a means of nutrition; as, for in- 
stance, when we gave our young friends a 
dinner of rice and jam. They liked it, and 
we thought we had fed them well; really 
we had given them very little more than 
starch. 

Next to economy in food comes economy 
in the preparation of it, so as to obtain the 
maximum of nutrition from the materials 
used. This necessitated a somewhat exten- 
sive examination of cooking-stoves of many 
various kinds. The inquiries of those who 
desired to make the experiment of dinners 
for school children made it apparent that the 
greatest obstacle to the spread of the experi- 
ment of Penny Dinners consisted in the 
absence of a kitchen in proximity to the 
schools, and in the labour required in cook- 
ing for large numbers according to the ordi- 
nary methods. 

Confident of the benefits to be derived 
from supplying school children with at least 
one good meal a day, and anxious to see it 
extend, I was one night pondering over these 
difficulties, when suddenly a possible solu- 
tion of the problem occurred to me. Gas, not 
coal, was to be the heating power ; that 
would get rid of the difficulty of providing a 
chimney, and of the dirt and labour conse- 
quent on the use of coal. The vessel must 
be lined with non-conducting material that 
would economise fuel. This vessel must be 
filled with water, and the vessel in which 





the actual cooking was done must be plunged 
in the water on what may be termed the 
glue-pot principle ; that would secure the very 
slow, and therefore the very thorough, cook- 
ing of the food, by which the maximum of 
nutrition would be extracted, and reduced 
to the form most digestible, and, most im- 
portant of all, that would prevent the food 
burning and save labour, because it would 
be unnecessary to superintend the cooking. 

The incredulity of the local ironmonger 
to whom I took the sketch of my proposed 
cooking apparatus was highly amusing. 
“That thing cook! The contents of the 
inner vessel won't boil; you can’t cook unless 
you boil.” However, the thing was made, 
and the local maker of the first penny-dinner 
cooker soon found it necessary to engage 
additional hands, in order to keep pace with 
the demand—for the success of the cooker 
was amazing, and orders came in from all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and some 
even from Spain. Penny dinners spread 
rapidly ; in nearly every town in the king- 
dom, people desired to try the experiment. 

Our school now became famous, a veritable 
Mecca to which pilgrims flocked ; never a day 
passed from the end of August to the end of 
December without some visitor coming to 
see how we managed our dinners. One day 
as many as five deputations, each consisting 
of several persons, arrived. It was rather 
amusing tosee the visitors all standing round 
the “cooker,” crowding our little kitchen, 
waiting for the dinner-time toarrive, that they 
might see the lid raised and the food taken 
out. 

A fresh series of difficulties soon presented 
themselves. The penny dinner, a miracle of 
cheapness in the eyes of the well-to-do, 
proved too expensive for the poor. Suppose 
a labourer whose wages are 18s. a week when 
in work has five children, not an uncommon 
number, pays 4s. for rent, he cannot afford 
1d. a meal for breakfast, dinner, and tea for 
each of his children; that would amount to 
ls. 3d. per day. Still less can he afford such 
payment when employment is irregular and 
he only averages 8s. or 10s. a week. As a 
time of severe trade depression set in it was 
manifest that the insisting on the payment of 
a penny in all cases would exclude the very 
children who most needed a good, warm, sub- 
stantial meal every day. To give free tickets 
to those who clamoured for them and said 
they could not pay would be to teach the 
habits of mendicants, and be an evil greater 
than the good effected by the supply of din- 
ners, 
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In Gateshead the problem was solved in 
the following way :—A committee was formed 
consisting of members of the School Board, 
together with some ladies and gentlemen in- 
terested in the welfare of the children, anda 
report was obtained from each school of the 
number of children whose parents were un- 
able to provide food for their children. These 
reports were laid before the committee, 
checked by comparison with the number of 
orders for remission of fees and cases of fees 
paid by the guardians, and then according to 
the proved need was the grant of free dinners, 
the actual selection of the children being left 
to the teachers. Every teacher has a fair 
knowledge of the home circumstances of the 
forty or fifty children in his class, and can 
select those whose circumstances are known 
by him to warrant their receiving this assist- 
ance. Even in cases where the destitution 
was due to the improvident character of the 
parents the help was not given in a form 
likely to encourage the parent’s dissipation, 
the food given to the child could not be 
taken from him by the parent, and, as 
parents of the poorest class do not spend on 
an average more than one halfpenny on the 
dinner of a child, the saving to the parents 
was not more than 23d. per week, a very 
slight increase in their means of indulgence, 
but a very great boon to the child. In this 
way, during the very severe winters of 1884 
to 1885, and 1885 to 1886, about 1,200 free 
dinners were given daily on the five days 
during which the schools were open. The 
three following winters were not so severe, 
consequently a smaller number sufficed, and 
it was not necessary to continue the free 
grants for so long a period. In no case did 
the cost, including wages of the cook, amount 
to one penny per dinner. In onr parish 
school we reduced the cost to one halfpenny 
per child, exclusive of cooking, made the 
price for all comers one halfpenny, and con- 
tinued the dinners another winter after the 
committee, in consequence of the improve- 
ment in trade, had ceased to supply dinners 
at the other schools in the town. 

Our present position in Gateshead, with 
regard to the question of school dinners, is 
that we have the appliances, the experience, 
and means of organizing in a few days a 
system of cheap dinners throughout the 





schools of the whole town whenever a de- 
cline in trade renders it necessary ; but we | 
do not consider, when trade is so good and | 
employment so general, as it has been on | 
Tyneside the last two years, that it is neces- 
sary to impose a heavy burden on those 


ladies who look after the dinners at the 
schools, and on the teachers who assist in 
keeping order and in distribution of free 
tickets. As for funds, we have always 
found the public willing to respond to an 
appeal for children’s dinners, and doubtless 
they will do so again when necessity arises. 

The experiments in penny dinners in 
other places are all variations on that of 
Gateshead, and in almost all cases they have 
arrived at the result that a fairly substantial 
meal can be provided at a cost of one half- 
penny. In Birmingham they tried one 
farthing, but have finally fixed their charge 
at one halfpenny. All find that even at 
this low charge it is necessary to issue a 
large number of free tickets if the children 
who most need food are to be reached. It 
is unfortunately the fact that in our large 
towns many parents, when times are bad, 
leave their children to go unprovided, trust- 
ing to their picking up sufficient to keep 
them alive from their neighbours’ generosity, 
or by hanging about the gates of factories 
where they clamour for the chance crusts 
which the workmen may have over from the 
provisions they have taken for the day. 
Some dissolute parents leave their children 
at all times to pick up a living in this way. 
Such parents will not pay even so small a 
sum as one halfpenny to secure a good meal 
for their children. Perhaps in time an ex- 
tension of the provisions of the Act for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children may 
render it possible to bring home the duties 
of parental responsibility even to such 
parents as these. 

Such is the story of the origin of penny 
dinners for school-children. I must defer to 
another occasion the narrative of our en- 
deavours to provide equally cheap dinners 
for adults ; but before I close I will men- 
tion, for the information of those who may 
contemplate establishing such dinners this 
winter, that a thirty-gallon cooker, which 
will suffice for the needs of two hundred 
children, can be procured from Messrs. 
Emley and Sons, of Newcastle, for £5 10s. 
A list of recipes will be found in “Cheap 
Food and Cheap Cooking,” by the writer of 
this article, published by Walter Scott, and 
in. “ Self-supporting Penny Dinners,” by the 
London Council, published by Messrs. 
Alexander and Shepheard, Holborn. The 
price of these pamphlets is one penny. 
Some useful recipes will also be found in 
“ Farthing Dinners,” by Mr. G. H. Sargant, 
published by J. H. Allday, of 39, Colmore 
Row, Birmingham, price twopence. 
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FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Above the clear blue sky.” 
Lesson : Luke vi. 27—36. 


Text: ‘ Seek me daily, and delight to know my ways.” 


7 E are now at the beginning of a new 
year through which, if we do live 
through it, we may live in ways base and 
bad, or in ways noble, beautiful, and divine. 
Which we shall do will depend on our feel- 
ings. God has feelings. There are things 
He loves to do, and things He cannot do. 
These are what are called His ways. And 
they are delightful, both to behold and live. 
So there are two things for us to think of 


























WAYS DELIGHTFUL & DELIGHTING. 


NEW YEAR SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By tHe REV. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


just now. The first is, the ways of God. 
The second is, their delightfulness. 

Well, then, let us see and understand 
| what we mean by “ways.” Ways first 
| mean something for the feet to tread : foot- 

paths, gravel-walks, paved streets, and high- 
roads. You know that these are ways of 
the feet. We use these daily in going walks; 
but we are so accustomed to finding them all 
ready for us, that we seldom think of what it 
_would be to very much want a way and not 
be able to find it. 
I remember seeing the red weeping eyes 
of a very miserable little girl who had lost 
| herself in a wood. She was one of a Sunday- 
school party who were spending the day in 
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a gentleman’s grounds, and she had strayed 
from the rest. Following a pretty path 
down a brambled slope, her little figure had 
soon been lost to the sight of her teachers 
and comrades; and, delighted with “bunnies” 
and birds, she had wandered on while they 
were returning. Leaving the woods, they 
had strolled through the fields into the park, 
ap to the great house, where tea was to be 
provided before they all said “ hurrahs” 
and good-byes and went to the railway 
station, to go home by the train. 

At length she had had enough of her quiet 
little ramble, and turned to go back to her 
friends. But she could not find anybody. 
She called out her little comrades’ names ; 
but there was no answer. They were all 
too far away to hear her. 

The part of the grounds where she was 
was lonely and wild, where nobody went. 
She shouted and shouted again, and peered 
about and turned and tried this way and 
that way, through grasses and ferns and 
brambles, till she was tired and sick of heart. 
The overgrown weedy paths seemed endless. 
Then she stood still, and was startled with 
the silence, and cried. 

But she was not the only miserable:per- 
son in those grounds. Far away at the 
house, where the party was now set down 
in rows on the grass, while the young ladies 
of the house were carrying out jugs of tea 
and plates of buns, the leader of the party 
had missed her. Where was she? Nobody 
knew. On finding that out, he became 
alarmed and miserable. 

There was a river in the woods, which 
flowed still and deep away to the sea. His 
instinct as to what might have happened to 
her made him more mournful than was the 
poor little lost child herself, quietly crying 
there, all alone on the long grass in the 
wood. It seemed dreadful. All the joy of 
the children sitting on the garden lawn was 
for him destroyed. All joy in his own life, 
too, was for the moment gone. 

He had no longer any heart for gaiety, no 
eye for smiles, no ear for laughter. The sun 
did not shine for him ; the fields and the trees 
were not there. His own two children were 
by his side and well ; these could not comfort 
him. The only thing that could comfort him 
was a sight of the missing child, a murmur of 
her voice, the burden of her little figure in 
his arms. With that, all happy sights and 
sounds would come back again ; the prattle 
of these little voices, the clatter of their 
cups, the beauty of the garden, the light of 
the sky, all would come back to him; he 





would be his own happy self again, and they 
would all be happy together. 

Meanwhile his face, which had been as 
bright as smiling sunlight till he had missed 
that child, had become pale and grey asa sick 
man’s on a bed of pain. 

With such a look, he at once set off in 
earnest search. He strode hastily and sadly 
along, all eyes and ears for the face and 
voice of that child. When he had reached 
the wood, every now and then, he shouted 
the child’s name, and stood for a second to 
listen. But all was silent. 

At length the child heard, “ Alice!” 

“Tm here,” piped the sorrowful little 
voice, 

And very soon the kind man stood erect 
and glad with the little woman in his arms, 
her hands full of long flowing weeds. 

Her deliverer knew, what, little darling, 
she did not, the way to the tea; and he 
carried her there, where her misery soon 
gave place to happy, little smiling looks on 
a cup full of sweet drink and a currant bun. 

That man was himself again. Now he had 
found that which was lost, all safe and well ; 
he had returned with it rejoicing in his arms. 
The lovely garden lawn, with its throng 
of laughing, happy-eyed. children sitting on 
its velvet green, was no longer a lonely 
wilderness ; it was Paradise. Alice lost, 
that was enough to make him wretched. 
Alice found, that was enough to make him 
satisfied and glad. 

Your hearts are too young to fully under- 
stand the inconsolable desolation of woe 
which weighed on that man’s heart while he 
thought of what might have happened to 
Alice. When you have grown older and 
have the thews and sinews for so great a 
sorrow, you will know more of what that 
man felt that day. But even now you may 
fancy something of what it was. 

And, as you fancy that, you will under- 
stand what I mean by the “ways ” of a human 
heart. Feet have their ways; hearts, too, 
have their ways. The ways of feet are foot- 
paths and paved roads. The ways of hearts 
are beautiful feelings, beautiful miseries— 
for misery which is unselfish and noble is 
beautiful—and beautiful joy, joy in another's 
good. 

It is the ways of the heart which are the 
ways of God—a heart like that man’s with 
its passion for the helpless and the lost. 
Now, who made that heart to be unselfishly 
miserable or unselfishly glad, just according 
to what was the fate of that little girl? 

Who made the field-path ? 
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You know. It was people who have gone 
before, trampling the grass down. How the 
roadways in the streets were made you know. 
It was by broken stones, laid and rolled 
level. People it was who made for us these 
ways for the feet. But how have those 
ways of the heart come to be? Who was 
it that made these, and how did He do it ? 

There is but one answer to, Who was it ? 
God made them. They came to be because 
He willed it so. And there is but one an- 
swer to, How did He do it? It was by 
giving some of His own Spirit to man. He 
made man in His own image. 

The reason why that man with the school 
party in the park, having eyes for beauty in 
the blue sky, the green fields, his own chil- 
dren, saw it not, but only lived to see the 
face of little Alice again, was, because he had 
so much of God in him. He was under the 
bondage of a divine sympathy. God had 
breathed it into him. There was no com- 
mand in a voice from heaven, there and then, 
saying, “That is your duty ; go and do it.” 
Still, it was by a voice from heaven, a voice 
spoken long ago: “ Let us make man in our 
own image,” God said. And it was so. 
And because that man had in him the Spirit 
of the Heavenly Father he was miserable 
until he had gone to seek and to save that 
which was lost, and was returning with it in 
his arms rejoicing. A spirit like that is the 
Spirit of God, and the root of all His ways 
with man, 

And because the Spirit of God was upon 
Jesus, such were the ways of Jesus when 
He came to live here among men, leaving 
heaven behind Him. It was a lonely wilder- 
ness to Him; His heart made it so. He 
had no ear for its music, no eye for its 
beauty, like that man in that park. He 
made an outcry, seeking till He found ; and, 
finding, saved. 

My reason for telling you the story of 
little Alice and her saviour is to lead you to 
understand what I mean by the ways of God 
—they are heart ways—and why it is they are 
to God delightful, and, to a lost world, de- 
lighting. 

There are, then, “ways” like those ways 
with the green, grassy margins through the 
fields ; and dusty roads and paved streets 
which run between the hedgerows and trees 
in the country, and the houses in the streets 
of the towns; and they all lead to some- 
where. So God’s ways all lead to somewhere ; 
they all lead to man, the lost man, that man 
may be found and saved, and be brought 
back along them, to sit down in the kingdom 





of God, to share its purity and blessedness 
for ever. 

Then, and not till then, will He be “ satis- 
fied.” Ten thousand all-beautiful things are 
done by Him; and man, holy and heavenly, 
is the meaning of, the reason for, and the 
end of them all. Should not His ways be 
ways of pleasantness for children and women 
and men, for all creation to walk in and to 
delight in for ever 4 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: * Father, lead me day by day.” 
Lesson: Luke vii. 11—16, 
Text: ‘He went about doing good.” 


WHEN we are asked to seek out God’s 
ways and to delight in them, we may well 
ask, Where shall we find them ? 

Only in Jesus, That is the reply. 
where but in Him. 

Moses and Isaiah and St. Paul only knew 
what He taught them, and what He can 
teach us. 

“They have not known my ways,” that 
was the reason why God sent His son to 
mankind. He was to bridge the gulf there 
was between God and man, to show man 
once for all what is the heart of God, our 
Father, our Ruler, our Judge, who dwells in 
heaven, whom no man hath seen, who is the 
maker of all, the feeder of all, and lives for 
and loves all. 

Marvellous is the life of Jesus. For its 
goodness it is the mystery and the glory of 
the world. But that is not all. It was not 
mere good-nature, mere human beauty. It 
was God manifest in the flesh. As we read 
of it, we are to think of God; He sent 
Jesus. We ought to be reverent and awed 
in His presence, and to gaze anxiously, 
gravely, and seriously on Him; and if we 
do so we shall learn His ways and be de- 
lighted too. Jesus has gone home now, but 
God is still the same. He lives above as 
Jesus lived below, and that is what we have 
ever to remember. 

How lovely were the ways of Jesus 
towards human sorrow and pain and misery ! 
They were as a mother’s to her child. 

One day a wretched father led his son 
wearily and painfully along to the road to 
find Him. When Jesus met him, the child 
had fallen upon the ground, and lay con- 
vulsed, foaming at the mouth, stiff and 
numbed, struggling in what might be a fatal 
slumber. The father was more ill than if 
his child were dead. Jesus felt it all, and 
pitied and tenderly lifted up the child, and 
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gently waking him from his trance, spread 
peace and health upon the little grey, pinched 
face, and sent that father home with simply 
unspeakable gladness, and with a healthy, 
happy son. 

It cost Jesus pain to doit. He gave life 
out of Himself. But He did not shrink from 
doing it. The genuine sorrow of love was 
very mighty over Him. 

Another day He passed by a poor man 
who to others was never anything but a 
beggar, a beggar blind; who came out of 
his barren little den in the morning, and 
went back to it in the evening, and sat 
all day begging by the wayside; for, like 
other men, he needed clothes, he needed 
bread, and when the north winds blew, he 
shivered of hunger and cold. He must have 
the necessaries of life, and he could not 
work to earn them. He never saw the 
fields, nor the sky with the bright sun in it 
by day, and the pretty stars and fair moon 
by night. He lived in darkness and beg- 
gary. And Jesus, in pain of strong com- 
passion for the poor man, touched those 
blind eyes and woke them from their sleep. 
And they opened wide and clear on the 
world, and, most of all, in wonder on Jesus, 
thinking of the angels he had heard of at 
the synagogue and the servant of God; and 
wondering, speechless and motionless, which 
of them it could be that had had his won- 
derful compassion on him. 

Another day a woman came and fell at 
His feet, and kissed them; a poor spurned 
thing whom all the world was wronging, 
cursed and driven aside because she had 
broken Moses’ law. She had trusted some- 
body who had broken her heart. Of that 
broken daw people thought much. Of that 
broken heart they thought nothing. But of 
this Jesus thought first, and bound it up 
tenderly, gently healing it and filling it with 
earnest, wondering gratitude. 

The poor creature, Jesus felt, was pining 
for pity, and He gave it. He was just. Men 
were cruel and they were far from God, and 
did not know, did not even dream, of His 
ways. Jesus was like Him: frankly pitiful, 
inspiring, helpful, and divine. 

One day sickness and death broke into a 
quiet home on the slopes of Bethany, where 
two sisters and a brother lived. Long years 
of family joy, all their lives indeed, they had 
spent together. They were all over now. 
The two sisters were alone. Their brother 


had gone to the world from which brothers 
never come back—Lazarus was dead. From 
time to time, Jesus had stopped with them, 





and when Lazarus was ill, they had sent to 
Jesus to beg Him tocome. “If Jesus was 
here,” they had said to one another, 
“Lazarus could not die.” With Him near 
nobody could die, they thought. Life was 
never so real and full as when He was by. 
And Jesus came, but not till Lazarus had 
died. He had gone the great road along 
which none return, and he had been buried. 

Then Jesus saw those sisters’ unutterable 
grief, and how it was all made more bitter 
by the thought, “If thou hadst been here 
my brother had not died.” The world holds 
no greater agony than the conviction, all too 
late, that if what was not done had been done 
our dead would not have died. And that 
was these sisters’ agony. But it was no 
greater than His own. Jesus wept, and at 
that tear death and the grave silently opened 
their gates, and Lazarus came forth, and 
went home to eat, to sleep, to live once more 
under the old roof again. 

Is it not delightful to know that God’s 
ways are stronger than death, and that He 
has a good time of His own in which He 
will make that clear to us all? We cry out 
for God, and, because He does not answer 
and come, we think that He does not hear— 
that He does not care. It isnot so. Love’s 
agonies are all His, but His “time” to help 
has not yet come—that is all. Death is not a 
road along which friends go never to return. 

When children lose their parents, they 
ought to nestle close into this thought of 
God, and to comfcrt one another with it. 
And when parents lose their children, they 
ought to do the same. 

One more story. Lazarus was a friend of 
Jesus. This is of a slave, only a slave, a 
sick slave and a heathen, a stranger whom 
He had never even seen; one out of the 
many thousands who in those times were 
stolen or bartered out of their native land 
into bondage for service in a master’s 
house, or to keep herds in his pastures. 
Such men were often torn from home for 
ever, and carried to a strange land, where 
the crowds they mixed with did not under- 
stand their language, where they had to live 
like that prodigal son the Bible tells about, 
sleeping on a pig’s bed, and supping off the 
sour food pigs eat. This slave, however, 
had a good master, who, now that he was 
dangerously ill, was full of trouble ; and he 
brought his trouble to Jesus. Though a 
man of high rank, yet was he in anguish for 
his sick slave, and with great humility he 
besought Jesus to have pity and to help. 
And Jesus had pity, and the sorrowful man 
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ha home to find that sick slave made 
well. 

Such was the power of an unselfish and 
beautiful sorrow. It always moved Jesus. 
It made men one with Himself. He could 
give Himself to them, and through them to 
those they loved and prayed for. 

These then are the ways of Jesus and 
therefore the ways of God. 

Is there not then the deepest reason for 
delighting in the ways of God? By all sorts 
of tender deeds of love, He filled the sad with 
joy, the sick with health, the hungry with 
bread ; made the blind to see, the dumb to 
speak, the deaf to hear, and -by millions of 
beautiful feelings, great and small, spread 
happiness and gratitude everywhere. 

Out through the gates of heaven, He came 
to the roadside, and the busy town, and shed 
His glory everywhere, to linger through all 
time as the light of life. Mysterious, won- 
<dlerful, lovely, and uplifting ways were His! 
Love in tears and moans, and inward tor- 
tures for others, had divine strength to pre- 
vail with Him. He was always one with it. 

Only those men who neither loved nor 
sorrowed, and were selfish, proud, and hard, 
found no help in Him. He longed to give 
it, but could not. They did not want His 
help—would not have it. To these, but 
only to these, His ways brought no delight. 

Let us remember, then, these ways of His. 
Let us think much of them. . * 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ There is a green hill far away.” 
Lesson: Luke xxiii, 24—34. 


Text: “‘ His mercy endureth for ever.” 


I HAVE shown you how all the years of His 
life Jesus went about, up and down, in town 
and country, doing good. But the impor- 
tance of this fact lies in this :—Jesus was 
the image of Gop, the God who had been 
wronged and sinned against by everyone 
to whom the good was done. He had received 
“commandment of the Father.” All His 
beautiful deeds were obediently done. 

Whenever that bountiful, wonderful life 
met a sinner He could serve, He served him. 
Not even His murderers, those who would 
not have His love, cared nothing for His 
tears and scoffed at them, and put every 
barrier they could in between them and Him, 
not even these could kill or weaken, or 
change His mercy to them. Dying with 


His head pierced with thorns, His side with 

a spear, His hands and feet with nails, in the 

hearing of that mocking crowd standing 
xXxX—5 





around His cross, till the sun got too warm 
for them to stand and mock any longer, He 
prayed for them. He could do no more. 
Alas, they would have no more done. They 
would not have that much; but they could 
not help it. They could kill Him, but not His 
mercy. 

It was wickedly done; but his mercy 
was stronger than their wickedness. Living, 
dying, such was Jesus. And God lived the 
same kind of life before Him. He had the 
mercy that God has. 

To show this glory of God : that was the joy 
set before Jesus, for which He left heaven and 
lived in sympathy with love and sorrow, and 
endured the cross, and went home again. 

He never gave money, nor lands, but 
mercy, only mercy. In every gift indeed 
there was mercy, mercy everflowing; en- 
during millions of provocations and never 
failing; enduring them for ever, and our poor 
little mean hearts do well to remember this, 
to fill themselves with it. In every cireum- 
stance of life, especially in provocation to re- 
venge, we ought to behold the glory of Jesus, 
to go to His cross, and let Him look at us 
there. 

There isa story of a Norwegian king which 
will help you to remember the constant 
mercy of God. The king had invited his 
warriors and nobles to feast with him in his 
palace, tocelebrate the birth of Jesus. He was 
a Christian monarch, and it was now Christ- 
mastide. Christmas Day came, and with it, 
the royal party. It was a grand affair. The 
tables groaned with luxuries, and the hall 
was dazzling with barbaric splendour; for it 
was long ago. And they drank foaming cups, 
and sang fiery songs of battles fought, of 
enemies slain, of spoils won. 

The winter, which was hard and bitter for 
the poor, had now reigned for two months. 
Outside the grand palace the cold was intense. 
Rain, driven by hurricanes of wind, mixed 
with hail, froze as it fell; and through the 
darkness and tempest, stung and blinded with 
hail and wind, numbed by the cold, an old 
man made his long weary way towards the 
king’s house. His heart was sad and hope- 
less for the poor, and above all for some 
women and children he knew whose husbands 
and fathers lay just then in the king’s dun- 
geons. He had seen their empty homes and 
naked, famine-stricken children, shivering, 
ill, and dying of hunger and cold. It was the 
king who had done it. He had imprisoned 
their fathersin winter. This old man’s life 
had become unendurable. He was driven of 
misery through this storm to the palace with 
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the thought of finding some Christian spot in 
the king’s heart. This feasting amid such 
bitter human suffering seemed selfish wicked- 
ness, an outrageous cruelty, a mighty sin ; for 
he was a true minister of Christ and His 
righteousness. 

And this was the night when His Master 
was born! The king kept His birthday. The 
old man was filled with his Master’s zeal. He 
knew nothing of how he would be received. 


For aught he knew, he might never see his’ 


home again. But when Christ is in a man, 
it is impossible for him to think of himself. 
Self is dead. 

He reached the palace, and being known 
to the king was admitted, and craving per- 
mission to go to the dining-hall, was let go, 
and having entered it, stood right opposite 
the king as he sat in the midst of his singing, 
drinking guests. He uttered not a word. 
He fixed his gaze on the king; his grey, 
weary face, sublime with unspeakable grief 
for those men this company regarded as 
beyond human kinship, not worthy of a 
thought, perishing just now in the cold 
dungeon deep down beneath their feet, and 
for their dark and desolate homes. 

On his pale aged face sat the inspiration 
of weary, anguished tenderness. He looked 
awfully beautiful. Who he was, was well 
known to all the party; and they revered him 
always. Just now he struck fear into them. 

At the sudden sight of him, the songs 
ceased, the cups were left unlifted to their 
mouths. A horrible silence fell upon the 
scene. Only the moaning and shrieking of 
the wind in the court without was heard. 
Why was he there? Such a night as this ? 
At such a time as this? And with such a 
look on him ? 

The suspense grew intense. Then the 
godly visitor spoke : “Is there no way to keep 
the birth of Christ better than this ?” he said, 
with the deep, strong, calm authority which 
all men have who are filled with Christ. He 
spoke like what he was, the son of a king, 
and looked steadfastly at them all. 

None replied. 

“This night Christ showed mercy to man. 
Should there be no mercy at His feast ?” he 
continued, and pauseu again. 

Then a noble rose to his feet, Svend by 
name ; he owned vast lands of lake and forest, 
with waterfalls leaping and shining in the 
sun. “Twice twenty miles of land I give to 
Christ,” he said. 

“ And I,” said a warrior, Runald by name, 
who had crossed the seas, and had sacked 
cities in Spain, and had brought away their 





treasures and gold, “I give doubloons one 
hundred.” 

But that face showed no sign of pleasure. 
Its strong, pitiful, terrible look did not relax. 
It was fixed upon the face of the king. Hesi- 
tating for a moment, the king next spoke. 
“ What best befits a king ?” he said, humbly 
and anxiously. 

“Tt was mercy the King of kings brought 
down to man this night. Mercy best befits 
a king,” the anguished man replied. 

“Surely my gift shall be like His. The 
king shall show mercy,” the king rejoined. 

Still looking steadfastly and with unchanged 
expression on his stern, weary, anxious face, 
the minister then pleaded by name for the 
men whom the king, of his dislike, had im- 


prisoned. ‘They lie this night under thy 
feet perishing. Their children at home 
perishing! Will the king give me his 


pardon, and their dungeon key, that I may 
take them home to-night?” 

As he spoke his eyes became bright and 
trusting, almost grateful. 

The king was moved more than he cared to 
show. Rising from his throne he said : “ Be 
it so;” and turning to his servants he said, 
“Give the minister the key.” And they 
gave him the key and he at once went his 
way to the prison and from the prison to the 
sad homes he loved. And as evening went, 
the king was gladdened and strengthened 
as only showing mercy can gladden and 
strengthen. He had a true Christmas feast ; 
and so had the minister; and so had the 
wives and children who welcomed home their 
husbands and fathers ; and so had Norway, 
for the tidings of the king’s doings spread, 
and his people learnt from his example to 
show mercy to their neighbours. 

It is mercy which Jesus shows—pardon 
and peace, and love and life. Let us all try 
to find the delight there is in this as a 
thought; and, above all, to find the delight 
there is in it as a piece of conduct which we 
ourselves are practising towards one another. 





FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Brightly gleams our banner.” 
Lesson: Acts ii. 22—36. 
Text: “ Beholding His glory.” 


AMONG all the great events of time, none 
is so fraught with delight as is the birth, the 
life, the death of Jesus, who came, the Naza- 
reth boy, bathing his comrades in that little 
mountain town with the deep sunlight of 
a heavenly boy’s love; who, living to be a 
man, was always pitying, and pardoning, and 
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helping everybody He met—man, woman, 
child, because all His ways were the ways of 
God. 
Let us see how delighting they were to 
those who first knew them, the simple hearts 
of Galilee. 

Jesus was only a labourer, the son of a 
labourer, a wanderer, and counted a vagabond 
by the great of the earth, yet were there 
faithful, humble folks who noticed a some- 
thing in Him strangely, beautifully unlike 
all they had ever seen or heard before. 
Disease and sin and death even heard Him 
calling them, and obeyed. Nevertheless, de- 
spite the greatness of His power, He lived 
humbly with the poorest simple people around 
Aim, with the sick and with children, and 
they felt they might love Him. They could 
not bear indeed, to be without Him. It seemed 
as if the joy of heaven stole faintly and sweetly 
into their hearts and homes always while He 
was near. 

They did not understand Him, these friends 
of His; yet they wonderingly followed Him, 
drawn through fields and streets, up and 
down the land, to watch His earnest, gentle 
face, to hear His strong kind voice, to see 
His ways, so wonderful. They saw Him 
forgive sins till sin seemed the wickedest 
thing they had ever known. They saw Him 
make poorly people well and bad people 
good. They watched Him lie down in the 
bottom of a boat, worn out with the heat and 
toil of the day, and sink to sleep; and they 
saw Him awake, and rise, and rebuke the 
wind in storm, and it heard His voice and 
was still. When they had seen Him bound 
and condemned and put to death as a common 
felon, His gloriousness only the more deeply 
impressed them. They bore a love to Him pass- 
ing all the love they had ever known before. 

They declared they owed a debt they never 
could repay, yet must they try to repay it; 
and for trying they suffered the loss of all 
things, were accounted “the offscouring of 
the earth,” were imprisoned, were scourged, 
were slain with the sword, and crucified. 
His living followers counted His dead ones 
happy to have suffered for His sake. For 
every killed man, many more joined His 
ranks. By following Him they were humi- 
liated and filled with remorse at themselves 
and their ways, and they were liable to 
torture and to death by the sword of others, 
yet the greatness of His character ever in- 
spired their passion for Him. The more He 
was despised, the more did they count it all 
joy to serve Him and to fear His name. 

In all the world there is no delight of one 





life in another to compare with this. Vulgar 
men became refined, sublime, divine. Nor 
did it die with years. His crucifixion far 
behind, He Himself was ever near. They 
painted pictures of Him as their Shepherd, 
heard His voice cheering and calling them, 
and they gladly followed Him. He sur- 
passed all the living in His reality to them. 
Compared with the light of His countenance 
friends’ smiles and the sun’s warmth were 
both faint and dim. More real was He to 
them than they were to themselves. They 
drew their girdles about Him. “TI live, yet 
not I; Christ liveth in me,” they said. Yet 
had He been only a labourer, a wanderer, 
counted a vagabond and a felon by men who 
assumed to wear the jewelled crown and 
priestly cap. 

Sword and fire could not quench their 
delight in Him. Neither could death, for 
dying was to them but falling peacefully 
asleep to join their Great Friend above. He 
was stronger than life. He was stronger 
than death. He was heaven. 

Such were the delights those found who 
first saw the ways of Jesus, and felt their 
power. And you, young disciples, with Eng- 
lish clothes, as well as those young fishermen 
in the oilskins of Galilee, should find the 
same. In Him is still living fire for your 
hearts’ delight ; because both hearts and Jesus’ 
ways are the same for ever. 

If you are ever to delight in them, two 
things are necessary. First, you must see 
them, as His first disciples saw them; and, 
secondly, you must see them daily. 

You must see Jesus, see Him in the story 
of His life. God has given you four little 
books about Him. You must see Him, not 
on Sunday alone, nor in church alone; you 
must see Him in your common daily life ; 
in the home, at your school, at your play, at 
your work, in your pleasures and sorrows 
and anxieties; when you have difficulties 
to overcome and disappointments to bear ; 
among those you love with your early love, 
and those you fear, and those you dislike ; 
when you are full of joy, and when you are 
sad and wretched. Life is very varied, and 
if those ways of Jesus are to be seen by you 
in all their fulness and beauty, a sight of 
Him in all your life’s earnest varieties of 
thought and feeling is needful. 

It takes time—a life of it—to know Jesus. 
Would it not be very wonderful if those ways 
of His, which are the ways of the God of all 
mankind, could be picked up by you care- 
lessly, in a few spare minutes; the ways of 
Him who lives for ever ? 
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Besides, you have work to do to know 
Him: many passions to subdue, many sim- 
plicities to cultivate ; much tenderness and 
patience and nobleness to practise, before the 
finer beauties of a heart like His can be more 
than dimly seen by you, and your delight in 
His ways become simple and true and home- 
like to you. 

Let me show you what you have to see in 
Him. First, you have to see how universally 
friendly He was, with the joyous, the sad, 
the pure, the vile, the noble, the mean ; with 
fishermen and publicans, heathen and Jew; 
with people in the hovel, in the mansion, and 
in the temple ; with the passionate, the cold. 
He entered respectfully into the common- 
place in the daily life of rich and poor, the 
ploughman and the king. When He had to 
speak evil of their ways He spoke with 
brotherly love and tender majesty. 

You will have to see how delicate and 
patient were those ways of His with the 
timid, the wayward, the blundering, the 
changeful ; how He inspired them with hope, 
and gently led them, in simple earnest ways, 
to live happier and nobler lives ; how, amid 
many faults, He saw the true in Nathaniel, 
the powerful in Peter, the love in the scorned 
and shamed woman, the hard reason in 
Thomas, the penitence in the dying thief, 
the faith in little children. The delightful- 
ness of these ways redeemed them all from 
themselves, and bound them to Him and 
hope and goodness for ever. 

You will have to see how well He loved 
the flowers of the grass, the lonely mountain, 
the breaking waves of the sea upon the shore, 
the shady garden, the cornfields, the peaceful 
desert, the fisherman’s family, the shep- 
herd’s flock, and the children’s faces at their 


| 





games when the school and the day were 
done. 

All His ways are delightful and delighting, 
and with earnestness and seeking all your 
life long you will make fresh discoveries in 
them, and know ever-changing, ever-deepen- 
ing depths of solemn joy. 

You will have to pause by His cradle and 
hear the angels sing, and see Him sleep. 
You will have to sympathise with His deep 
love of His mother, His bewildering distress 
that she did not understand His Father's 
business. You will have to see His grand 
love charged with madness by His brothers. 
You will have to see Him at prayer alone in 
the night; asleep on the sea in the storm ; 
weeping by the grave; transfigured on the 
mountain ; sweating “as it were great drops 
of blood” in the garden ; silent in the judg- 
ment hall; praying, fainting, dying on the 
cross ; lying in the grave; rising from the 
dead ; ascending into heaven. The glimpse 
of but a thousandth part of the solemn ma- 
jesty of His character is enough to make us 
seek His face for ever, and to for ever find in 
Him new delights. 

Jesus is an eternal theme. From the first 
dawn of your early powers on earth to the 
last strength of them in heaven, His ways 
will be an endless delight. Through the 
coming year, then, seek to know Him, and 
think daily of Him. Think of Him in every 
cornfield, on every mountain, in every grassy 
field, by every mourner, by every playing 
child, in every duty, in every joy, in every 
sorrow. Think of Him to know more of His 


ways, and thus you will delight to love Him 
and serve Him, and will learn to work and 
live more nobly, and to be happy with one 
another, 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
DR. BARNARDO. 


R. BARNARDO has failed in his case before 
the Court of Appeal. He sought to be con- 
firmed in his possession of the boy John Roddy, that 
the boy might be brought up as a Protestant ; but the 
Catholics, acting through the mother, who, for her 
own part, had no concern either for the creed of her 
son or even for his temporal welfare, claimed him for 
the Church in which he was christened. As that 
claim was made by the mother, the court had no 
alternative but to make an order that the boy be 
given up as his mother desired. The strife was 
waged with, on the one hand, possession of the boy, 


strong Protestant theological feeling, and much | 


good service rendered to him; and with, on the 
other hand, strong Catholic theological feeling, a 
sense of responsibility to the boy, and clear and 
certain law as to legal custody. ‘The issue of such 
a contest ina court of law was, from the first, a 
foregone conclusion. Judges had no alternative. 
But, for all that, no one, looking at the matter dis- 
passionately, can help feeling deeply for Dr. Bar- 
nardo in the result of the contest, and also for the 
boy, who for the first time in his life met in Dr. 
Barnardo at once kind treatment and religious teach- 
ing. Happily children are treated as well by Catholics 
as by Protestants. But to be wrenched from his first 
found friend and from his first found faith in God 
can be only pain and harm to the boy. The lesson 
of the whole sad affair to charitable persons is: When 


a destitute child is found, give to the question of the | 


Church in which it has been christened the first con- 
sideration, and let that Church have the duty of 
training it. There is enough work to be done for 
such children, both Protestant and Catholic; there 
is far more than either Protestants or Catholics are 
doing. It is therefore better that the thousands of 
pounds given to lawyers in theological contests 





should be devoted to the welfare of the naked and | 


hungry and friendless. We are sorry for Dr. Bar- 
nardo, who is one of the most valuable servants alike 
of Christ, of children, and of his country. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S JUDGMENT. 


No one, as far as we know, has shown any disposi- 
tion to assail the Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
decision which he gave in the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
case. He discharged a difficult task with dignity 
and impartiality; and the fact that his verdict is 
challenged should be attributed neither to distrust 
of his learning nor to suspicion of his fairness. He 
did his best, and, under the stress of a personal 
affliction which must have terribly increased the 
burden. But an appeal is inevitable; for there are 
some matters that cannot be decided by historical 
methods only, but must be examined in the light of 
actual practice. Such, for instance, are the use of 
Altar Lights during the Communion Service and the 





singing of the Agnus Dei after the consecration and 
before the administration of the elements. These 
are customs, so the Archbishop assures us, which 
have no dcctrinal significance. They are, in fact, 
legal because they have no meaning. And he goes 
back into remote history to prove that both these 
practices have been observed in the past without 
any such associations as are now suggested by the 
promoters of the prosecution. But this is not the 
real point at issue. "What we have to ask ourselves 
relates not to the past but to the present. Are these 
practices, as now observed by the men who lay such 
stress on their importance, used with a meaning or 
not? Do the bishop and his friends admit that the 


| Agnus Dei, in its relation to the Communion Service, 


has no distinct suggestion? Do they recognise that 
the Altar Lights are not symbolic of doctrine? The 
question answers itself. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that in the teaching of the Ritualistic 
party a significance of the utmost moment attaches 
to both customs; that the Lights indicate our Lord’s 
Presence, and that the hymn is a prayer to the 
Divine Sacrifice upon the Altar. It is the meaning 
given to rite and ceremony in the present, not in the 
past, that we have to consider in determining their 
validity ; not the mere outward symbol, but the 
doctrine which the symbol is intended to convey. 
Upon matters so vital to the very existence of Pro- 
testantism in the Church of England, it is essential 
that we have a decision of supreme authority. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S SCHEME. 


In spite of many conflicting currents of excite- 
ment, General Booth’s scheme for raising the sub- 
merged masses has set popular sympathy aflame. 
The interest and the enthusiasm increase day by 
day. The most sluggish and steady-going churches 
are being stirred. The money comes rolling in; 
and a fund of this kind when once set in motion 
soon begins to grow, and like some great snowball, 
the greater it grows the more easily it gathers. The 
experiment is not sure to succeed ; it is almost sure 
to be tried. Of criticism there is indeed enough and 
to spare ; but for the most part it is directed, not 
so much against the scheme as against the organi- 
zation and constitution of the Salvation Army in 
general. It ranges through many keys. The Dean 
of Wells, who never fails in courtesy, dislikes the 
‘‘imperialam’’ characteristic of the Army. If 
we could find another organization which could 
arouse the necessary enthusiasm to start the same 
work under a less autocratic leader, well and good ; 
if not, and if it is to be tried, we must accept the 
instruments within our reach. The Rev. Llewellyn 
Davies complains that the movement so far has not 
touched the dregs of our population. That, practi- 
cally, is what General Booth himself admits, though 
in a more qualified form. We have, he confesses, 


| at present made but little impression on these masses 


of living misery and sin; we can do no great or 
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lasting good without an extensive and a powerful 
organization. Whether this position be a true one 
remains to be seen. The history of the period in 
which Christianity did its most wonderful work for 
man furnishes no support for it; and the period of 
‘* extensive and powerful organization ’’ which fol- 
lowed, suggests some grave doubts regarding it. 
But the experiment is worth trying. It can only 
be tried as an experiment ; and General Booth says: 
We will find the workers and the leaders, if you will 
find the money. Another critic, the Rev. H. H. 
Henson, can find no language sufficiently violent 
to express his hatred and contempt for the Army and 
all connected with it, and uplifts his voice as ‘‘ the 
vicar of a parish infested by the Army,’”’ and de- 
nounces his ecclesiastical superiors who have ventured 
to express their sympathy or to help with their gifts. 
He is one of the few clergy now left who look upon 
their parish as a spiritual preserve and hold them- 
selves ‘‘Sole vendors of the love that works salva- 
tion.’”? And when we find on the other side men so 
varied in experience and character as Dean Vaughan, 
Canon Farrar, and Mr. Brooke Lambert, we can 
easily tell off the one set against the other. 


A CASE FOR HELP. 


A new movement, however excellent, incidentally 
and without intention, often does no little harm. It 
turns the tide of sympathy into fresh channels, leav- 
ing old and valuable institutions stranded on dry 
ground. This is no new danger; all experience shows 
that; and it can be averted only by care and watch- 
fulness. Among the societies which have been to 
some extent affected by the enthusiasm diverted to 
General Booth’s new scheme is the London Philan- 
thropic Society. It has just attained its Jubilee 
year, and throughout the whole of its existence has 
rendered infinite service to the poor and to those on 
whom the poor depend. Its work is simple. It 
supplies orders for bread and coal, in some cases, to 
such subscribers as may themselves be able and 
willing to dispense their own bounty ; in other cases 
to the clergy of all churches, to city missionaries, 
and to all who labour for the relief of suffering. It 
knows no distinction of creed. Want is the only 
test which it recognises. The patrons of the Society 
are men of position; its committee men of experi- 
ence, who may be trusted to use the funds entrusted 
to them wisely and well. Donations may be sent to 
the secretary, Mr. W. P. Davies, at Moira Chambers, 
17, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, London. It is 
emphatically a case for help, especially with the 
prospect of a hard winter before us. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND EDUCATION. 

The German Emperor has just appeared in a new 
character, as an educational reformer. He has 
placed himself at the head of a revolt against the 
supremacy of the ancient languages in our system of 





education. Others may accept a compromise; he 
advocates a root and branch treatment, and would 
thrust Greek and Latin straight out of the school. 
To their influence he traces all the evils from which 
his empire is now suffering—the rising influence of 
journalism,;the prominence of ‘‘ hunger candidates,” 
the glut of learned men, and the physical degeneracy 
of the people. If he can succeed in banishing the 
classics, and in substituting German in their stead, 
at a single stroke, he seems to think he will have 
solved the two great problems which confront him 
now. He will deal a death-blow to Democratic 
Socialism, and will secure an abundance of strong 
soldiers to recruit the army. The experiment is in- 
teresting, and Europe will watch it eagerly. Few, 
however, will expect to see any great success attained 
by these methods. Do what he will, he will never 
prevent the Germans from being a race of students. 
The taint of learning is in their blood, and though 
the intellect of the nation may be turned into other 
channels, it will set along the new course with equal 
vigour. And as for Democracy and Socialism, their 
principles are learned not in books but from men, 
not in the school but in the street. 


THE PERILS OF EXPLORERS. 


Exactly twelve months ago, the whole world was 
congratulating the famous African explorer on the 
success of his great expedition; though at that time 
we did not understand either the greatness of the 
achievement or the disasters by which it had been 
clouded. The full truth, perhaps, we shall néver 
know ; and few will desire to have a mass of repulsive 
details dragged out into the pitiless light of day. 
But even when allowance is made for exaggeration, 
the experiences of the rear-guard as recorded bring 
home to us, in a startling and vivid form, the dan- 
gers and the temptations that must inevitably beset 
those who for any long period descend from a higher 
to a lower plane of existence, from civilisation to 
the savage. They find themselves alone in a new 
world. All old associations of law, custom, and con- 
vention have vanished from the scene. The familiar 
standards of morality are not even known, much less 
applied, by those around them. Only the strongest 
constitution can resist the taint of the prevailing 
infection. The only restraining force is in the im- 
pulses of their own humanity, and in the solitary 
voice of conscience. It is a terrible ordeal. Yet 
some, at any rate, among our explorers, whose 
names will readily occur, have passed through it 
unscathed; and on hundreds of missionaries, who 
have had to live and work under similar conditions, 
no breath of suspicion has ever fallen—such is the 
divine strength by which they have been sustained. 


THE MIXTURE OF RACES IN AMERICA. 


In spite of the many troubles which beset our 
national existence in this country, we are fortunately 
free from the difficulties that always arise from the 
admixture of a coloured with a white population. 
We have neither negroes nor Indians. In the United 
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States it is not easy to see which element really 
causes greater trouble and is the source of the most 
real danger. At intervals the Indian tribes are 
stirred either by the pressure of starvation, or by an 
attack of religious fanaticism, or by both forces 
together, as is happening now; and then, if they 
break loose, for a time there is panic, disorder, and 
chaos. A few scores of settlers are massacred. A 
few soldiers are sacrificed in the struggle to restore 
order. The ringleaders are executed. Then the 
storm subsides. .The Indians retire to the territories 
reserved for them, and the nation settles down again. 
The fever is sharp, but does not spread far, and lasts 
only for a time.’ The negro difficulty is of a very 
different kind. It is like a cancer, slow, persistent, 
deadly. The hostile factions blend with one another 
and are not kept apart. Causes of provocation arise 
with every hour. And, above all, the negro isa 
citizen, while the Indian is not; and the supreme 
desire of his foes is to deprive him of this defence. 
Sometimes the attempt is made by force, sometimes 
by fraud, sometimes, asin theState of Mississippi, by 
a grossly unjust law. There it has been enacted that 
after the year 1892 no coloured man shall be allowed 
to vote, while on the white man no such test is 
imposed. Illiteracy disfranchises the one, not the 
other. When men have got so far as this, it is use- 
less to hope for better things till both sides have 
fought their grievance out totheend. Andin this case 
the issue is far from certain. It is clear that the 
negro is not only hated, but feared. He cannot be 
absorbed, and unlike the Indian, he shows no signs 
of dying out. He will contrive to hold his own. 


INDIAN OPINION ON MARRIAGE REFORM. 


The agitation for a reform of Indian law and 
custom in relation to marriage has not failed to pro- 
duce a conflict of opinion in India itself. That the 
prospect of such a change should produce appre- 
hension and alarm is nothing more than might have 
been expected, and it would be unwise to assume 
that the protest is not supported by a large force of 
public opinion. Nor must we fail to remember that 
it is the friends, not the foes, of reform who can 
most easily make their voices heard. They are 
accustomed to act together, and know how to produce 
animpression. But, while allowing for opposition, 
itis our plain duty, looking to the physical and the 
moral misery directly derived from the system of 
child-marriage and the status of the widow, not to 
give way to excessive timidity, but to press on in the 
direction of reform with such speed as we may, not 
advancing hastily, but never yielding an inch of 
ground when won, and encouraging thenatives them- 
selves to bear the burden of the conflict. Our treaty 
obligations, not to meddle with religion, do not bind 
ushere. The highest authorities agree that the basis 
of the hateful system is not an essential and original 
part of the Hindoo faith. And our other duties and 
pledges lead the other way. Our claim to keep India 
is the service we can render to it by our Empire; 
our title-deeds are justice, peace, and progress. 





III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
A NYANZA STEAMER. ‘ 

When Mr. Stanley’s appeal on behalf of the 
Church Missionary Society for a steamer on Lake 
Nyanza seemed in some danger of falling flat, the 
matter was at once taken up by the Record, which 
under the guidance of the new editor maintains its 
characteristic principles with all its ancient force, but 
without the bitterness too frequent in former days. 
A sum of about £2,000 was required, in addition to 
£3,000 already collected by Stanley’s committee, 
and the whole amount has now been raised. The 
builders will at once set to work, and in due time the 
steamer will be sent on its way to render priceless 
service on the great lake of Central Africa. Even 
an enterprise like this has to run the gauntlet of the 
croakers and the critics. Happily the editor makes 
short work of them. Some say that the steamer will 
always be breaking down, and cannot be repaired so 
far away. To this the Record cheerily replies that, 
as the boat will not be built in a Government dock- 
yard, there is every reason to hope that it will not 
break down so very often, and that evenif it does, the 
natives of the district, who are skilful workers in 
iron, will soon learn, under European superinten- 
dence, how to set matters right again. Others assert 
that the steamer will be useless, assuming in their 
ignorance that it is easier to travel by land than by 
water in the centre of the continent, and forgetting 
what an enormous sacrifice of life and money might 
have been avoided on more than one occasion during 
the last few years if the expedition had been able to 
follow the waterway. A few go so far as to com- 
plain because, as they say, the boat cannot be pro- 
perly controlled at so great a distance. There is a 
short and sharp answer to this: that no man of 
sense would dream of ‘‘ controlling’’ a steamer except 
from her own bridge, and that if those at work on the 
spot are not fit to be entrusted with such respon- 
sibility, they can hardly be fit for their work at all. 


TROUBLES IN THE NIGER MISSION. 

For some time past there have been rumours, more 
or less vague, about discontent and disorder in th< 
Niger Mission, and reports have been published of 
wholesale excommunication of native churches and 
of numerous suspensions among the native workers. 
The Church Missionary Society has been wise in 
promptly publishing such facts as are properly 
authenticated, without concealment or reserve, and 
in acknowledging the gravity of the situation. The 
mission is evidently in a most unsatisfactory state, 
and though the evils have been exaggerated, they 
are neither trifling nor imaginary. No church, 
however, has been excommunicated. Three lay 
agents have been dismissed, and four ordained 
workers suspended ; two by a new Finance Com- 
mittee acting on the spot; two others, one of them 
being Archdeacon Crowther, by the Secretary, the 
Rev. F. N. Eden, aciing on his own responsibility. 
The suspension, however, is in every case temporary, 
and must be confirmed by the Committee at home. 
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At present the precise causes of difficulty are not 
clearly ascertained. Probably they will be found 


to arise from the unwillingness of the native converts | 


It is years since we last hung over its pages, but 
the charm of it lingers still in memory ; its humour, 
its pathos, and its gleams of high spiritual truth. 


to submit to European guidance and restraint, and | Other books, excellent in their way, have come te 
in an inclination to accept a lower standard of | us since then from the same pen, but in none of 
conduct and morals than their teachers inculcate. | them, not even in his life of Robertson of Irvine, has 


In any case the Committee have a delicate and | Dr. Brown struck so deep and noble a note. 


difficult task before them, and will need both 
wisdom and patience to deal fairly and justly by all 
concerned. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


DR. HANNAY. 


vast debt which English Congregationalism owes to 
Scotland. Three of the men who have done most to 
influence its life and thought came from beyond the 


Tweed: Dr. Fairbairn, who is still shaping theolo- | —"” 
gical speculation; Dr. Macfadyen, who showed how | Paisley. 


He 
was himself there, more spontaneous, and more 
natural. But he was always a voice, not an echo, 
and in the years during which he edited the Mis- 
sionary Record of the United Presbyterian Church, 
he always gave life and force to its pages; no easy 


| task, recurring as it did month after month. He 


an individual Church might be made the centre of an | 
entire net-work of beneficent forces; and Dr. Han- | 


nay, who modified the practice, if not the theory, 


ef Congregationalism throughout the length and | 


breadth of the land. When he first became Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales, just twenty years ago, the Churches con- 
nected with it might, not unfairly, have been de- 


scribed in the well-known words of the Savoy declara- | 


tion as solitary ships, ‘‘ launched singly, and sailing 
apart and alone on the vast ocean of these tumul- 
tuous times, exposed to every wind of doctrine, and 
holding out not so much as a light to one another.”’ 
How vast is the change that has come sincé then ! 
No attempt has been made to destroy or even to 
lessen individual liberty. No creed is imposed by 
the decree of a majority. But the Churches are 


bound together now by the Union, and by the | 


Chnrch Aid Society, which owes its very existence 
to Dr. Hannay, in “the unity of helpful brother- 
hood;’’ the strong assisting the weak, conscious 
that none can either stand or fall alone. And not in 
this little island alone have the links been drawn 
closer. The same process has been going on in the 
United States and in our great colonies across the 
sea. 
bodied and illustrated in that great Congress drawn 
from all parts of the world, which is to meet in 


London this year, rendered possible by the devotion | his death, extended over half a century. 


and the enthusiasm of him who is now no more ; 
who, in spite of countless difficulties, conciliating 


suspicion, disarming jealousy, meeting opposition | 


bravely and, in open field, at last brought his 
brethren to see that Independency need not and 
should not mean isolation. 


DR. JAMES BROWN. 

Very many people who never knew Dr. James 
Brown in the flesh, who never saw his face or heard 
his voice, will feel that by his death they have lost a 
friend. His little volume, ‘‘ The Scottish Proba- 
tioner,’’ is one of those books, rare and few, that 
find their way straight to the heart and stay there. 





The new ideal of Congregationalism is em- | 





| 


: | was still comparatively 7 r fifty- 
Dr. Hannay’s death reminds us once more of the | ¥** still comparatively young, only fifty-five, when 


he passed away; but he had suffered both from acci- 
dent and disease, and his strength was exhausted by 
the burden of practical administration in which he 
excelled, and by loyal service to the Church at 


MR. 
Like every other useful institution, the Sunday 
School has had a hard struggle to get its value re- 
cognised. Even still there are some who look upon 
its work with jealousy and suspicion. It is accused, 
on the one hand, of seeking to encroach on the 
domain of the clergy; on the other, it is charged 
with futile inefficiency. Some have gone so far 
as to assert that the instruction in Sunday School 
is given gratuitously by teachers whose services 
are dear at the price. But, taken in the mass, 
popular feeling has changed. The Sunday School is 
rightly regarded as a source of strength to the 
Church, and it is only the incapables of the pulpit 
that have any cause to fear the rivalry of the class. 
The condition of the Sunday School itself has changed 
too. It has better material to work on; preparation 
is more systematic, teaching more enlightened. 
Much, at any rate, of this improvement is due to the 
work and the influence of Mr. Hartley and of the 
Sunday School Union, which he served as secretary 
for more than thirty years. That institution could 
not have found a better leader. Its success and 
prosperity were his great concern, and to extend its 
usefulness he devoted every faculty that he possessed. 
He brought great wisdom, large experience, and 
much practical sense to the task. His personal 
connection with Sunday School work, at the time of 
He had 
traversed every part of England, watching every de- 
tail of method and organization with an observant 
eye. He had visited the United States with the 
same object. In the great Conventions, gathered from 
every part of the world, he had taken a prominent 
part, and before the recent Commission on Educa- 
tion he showed an absolute mastery of his special 
province. ‘To the very end, after active work had 
been abandoned on account of weakness, he retained 
as keen an interest as ever in the development of 
the Union, and only ten days before his death he 
was to be seen at a conference met to consider what 
steps the Churches could take to promote the religious 
education of the young. 


FOUNTAIN JOHN HARTLEY. 
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From the Painting by Fred. Morgan, 
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GODIVA DURLEIGH. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avrnor or ‘“Srepprne Sronzs,’’ ‘‘ Tae SrrenaTe or wee Yours,’’ Ero. 


CHAPTER V.—SUNSHINE AND CALM. 


HERE was an old-fashioned house at 
Richmond, with a garden sloping down 
to the river, which the Durleighs loved to 
visit. It was not a large house, but it had a 
certain dignity which belongs to substantial 
red bricks, mellowed and darkened by time, 
and ivy that has taken years to grow. No 
one had thought it worth while to take out 
the old many-paned windows, and replace 
them with modern bays; and no one had 
felt it necessary to widen the front door, 
which was very narrow, and was surmounted 
by an arch filled in with glass. The people 
who lived there were not fond of alterations, 
and steadily objected to the intrusion of car- 
penters and masons. When you had passed 
through the narrow door, you found yourself 
confronted by a narrow staircase, and re- 
ceived a general impression of dimness and 
primness. Of course such a house was clearly 
meant to be inhabited by two old maids, and 
a quiet pair of elderly women had dwelt in it 
for many a year. 

They were real old maids, who never 
dreamt of dressing up to the fashion, or of 
changing any of “their ways” because those 
ways were somewhat out of date. They 
wore their soft white hair in barrel curls, 
kept in place by the tortoiseshell combs 
which had been given to them when they 
were little girls, and pinned their laces with 
the memorial brooches that they had had in 
their teens. They never seemed to have lost 
any of those quaint little gold and silver and 
coral links which connected them with their 
girlhood; everything had been religiously 
preserved, and was brought into common 
use. Godiva Durleigh used to think that 
they never broke anything in that house, 
nor threw it away. 

Yes; they had kept everything. Even their 
valentines were to be found pasted into albums 
and scrap-books, and they had a thick volume 
of beautifully copied music. Up-stairs in a 
wardrobe there were two wax dolls, of a 
ghastly pallor, dressed in the garb of little 
girls of sixty years ago. As to needlework, 
they had enough to supply an exhibition, 
and their drawing-room was quite a garden 
of Berlin-wool flowers. But although they 
surrounded themselves with these relics of 


| Durleigh, perhaps, knew how large a portion 
of their income was spent upon those who 
_were “desolate and oppressed” in the noisy 
overcrowded world of to-day. 

Henrietta Kemple was two years older 
than her sister Charlotte, and had the aspect 
of an elderly dove. Pretty, even in age, 
with small, regular features and mild eyes, 
her appearance soothed you even before she . 
opened her lips to say pleasant things. Her 
grey gown fitted her plump figure perfectly ; 
and in winter she wore a dainty cross-over of 
Chinese silk, pinned on her bosom with a 
little pearl brooch. Godiva liked to watch 
her delicate hands, always in mittens, moving 
over her work, and was pleased with the 
lavender scent that clung to the grey gown. 
Miss Kemple’s old age was a beautiful and 
imperceptible decay. She had no bitter re- 
grets, no corroding doubts and cares, and 
these last years were as peaceful as a summer 
twilight. Life’s colours were dimmed; its 
gay bird-voices had died away; but even the 
slowly-creeping darkness was full of holy 
promises, and sweet whispers of an eternal 
dawn. 

If Henrietta made one think of a dove, 
there was certainly a good deal of the spar- 
row about Charlotte. She was small and 
spare, and her movements were like hops 
and pecks ; her favourite colour was brown, 
and her eyes were those keen twinkling hazel 
eyes which keep their youthful brightness a 
long while. Never as pretty as her sister, 
she was sharper and wittier than Henrietta 
had ever been. Naturally, she was disposed 
to take a cynical view of life, such as might 
be expected of one who had a keener observa- 
tion for people’s sins than for their virtues. 
But Henrietta was always near to make ex- 
cuses for the sinners, and a soft word or two 
from her never failed to silence Charlotte’s 
sharp tongue. 

The sisters loved each other so dearly that 
their dissimilar characters were in perfect har- 
mony. Charlotte knew how much she owed 
to Henrietta’s restraining gentleness, and 
Henrietta never ceased to admire Charlotte’s 
practical cleverness and energy. Long years 
ago, in their girlhood, they had had those 
little quarrels which arise out of high spirits 
and clashing wills. But they never quarrelled 
nowadays, partly because all their apples of 





their past life, they did not shut the present | discord had vanished, but chiefly because 


out of their hearts. 
xx—6 


No one, save Morris | their life was so sweet and calm, that they 
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could not bear to destroy the peace or mar 
the melody. 

They kept two servants. Cook, a strong, 
brown-faced woman with sad eyes, had lived 
with them for twenty years. Her husband, 
a burglar, had been convicted of manslaughter 
and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
The Kemples had taken compassion on the 
miserable wife, and had received her into 
their house at the risk (their friends said) 
of having their throats cut, and their plate 
stolen. But cook neither drank nor stole, 
nor held any communication with doubtful 
characters. During all those long years she 

had never gone beyond the garden on week 
days, and the church on Sundays. And so 
it came to pass at length that her story was 
~ by all save her mistresses and her- 
self. 

Housemaids came, got on very well with the 

grave, silent woman in the kitchen, stayed a 
year or two, and then married. But the latest 
comer, although she was prettier than any of 
her predecessors, seemed utterly indifferent 
to the attentions of the butcher and the baker. 
She was never known to linger at the door 
when the tradespeople’s young men brought 
parcels, and she never asked for a Sunday 
out, or an evening to go to sce her friends. 
They called her Joy; but Miss Charlotte said 
that she ought to have been named Discre- 
tion, like the fair damsel who belonged to 
the palace Beautiful, in the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” 
It was an afternoon in May, and out of 
doors there was bright sunshine. But Hen- 
rietta and Charlotte Kemple were sitting in 
the cathedral-like gloom of their drawing- 
room, and did not see much of the sun. The 
front of the house was thickly covered with 
creepers, which hung in dense masses over 
the porch, and darkened all the windows. 
Sometimes a wandering wind would open a 
gap in the feathery foliage, and then a swift 
sunbeam would slip into the room, as if to 
reveal the fact that Henrietta was dozing 
over her knitting, and Charlotte reading a 
novel. They never indulged in dozing and 
fiction till the serious duties of the morning 
had all been conscientiously performed, and 
even then, Henrietta thought it necessary to 
apologise for her nap, and Charlotte for her 
story. 

“Tt rests my eyes,” said the elder sister, 
with a soft little sigh for her infirmities. 

“Tt rests my mind,” said the younger. “I 
am always trying to solve problems, you 
know, and the tale takes my attention off 
unanswerable questions.” 





So the afternoon stole gently away, and 
there was no one to watch— 


“The flitting hand of the time-piece there, 
In its close white bower of china flowers,” 


nor to see how the little Dresden china 
shepherd, in a court suit, prospered in his 
wooing of the shepherdess in her flowered 
robe and gilt shoes. They had spent years 
in mute courtship on the mantelpiece, and 
Joy, when she had carefully dusted them 
that very day, had wondered how old they 
were, and how much longer they would stand 
and smile insipidly at each other? For Joy’s 
duties were so light nowadays, and she had 
so much time on her hands, that she was 
sometimes given to dreaming. 

If you had seen her pacing the garden- 
walks in the afternoon sun, you would have 
said that she had very easily got over all her 
troubles. She was just the kind of young 
woman that one would associate with daisies 
and buttercups, and fresh green grass; and 
even after years of London life, a girl of her 
stamp will often retain a look of the country. 
Joy had grown thinner when she was worried 
and overworked at Notting-hill ; but she was 
getting plump and comely again in this peace- 
ful home at Richmond. 

When Morris Durleigh had found her cling- 
ing to the railings in Savoy Street, he had 
firmly believed that she was on the verge of 
an illness, But a little comfort and kind- 
ness had restored her more quickly than had 
seemed possible. Quieting words, good food, 
and sound sleep had brought the colour back 
to her cheeks, and the light to her eyes, and 
she had begun to beg for work with all her 
heart. And then the Kemples were in want 
of a servant, and she seemed to have been 
created just for the purpose of living with 
two quiet old ladies. That was what Miss 
Charlotte said after only a short acquaint- 
ance with her new maid, and Miss Charlotte’s 
judgment might generally be relied upon. 

But did Joy herself feel that every want 
was satisfied in this safely-sheltered retreat? 
And had she indeed “got over” the loss of 
her life’s faith and love ? 

The old garden was protected by high walls 
and higher trees. Sycamores caught the sun- 
beams on the tender green of their young 
leaves, and a great elm reared its branches 
against a sky of purest blue. All kinds of 
sweet old-fashioned flowers were blooming 
here; Joy welcomed the favourites of her 
childhood—anemones and gilliflowers, ranun- 
culuses of burning gold, orange lilies lifting 
flame-coloured heads against a dark back- 
ground of ivied wall, large pansies, whose 
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purple velvet might have made the robe of 
a fairy queen ; and nearly at the end of the 
middle walk was a thick bed of the lilies of 
the valley, an inexhaustible store of fragrant 
bells, hidden away under their cool broad 
leaves. 

Joy paused before the lily bed, and bent 
her head in silent thought, while the sun 
shone on the thick twists of yellow hair that 
were pinned up smoothly under her little 
cap. And then she moved on a few paces, 
for the garden ended in a great bower of 
lilacs and laburnums—mauve blossoms and 
golden pendants gently tossing and sway- 
ing together when the soft wind stirred 
them. 

The girl lifted her hand, pulled down a 
heavy plume of lilac, and buried her face in the 
scented mass of bloom. She shut her eyes, 
and fancied that she was standing in the 
little garden that belonged to her grand- 
father’s cottage. There was the well, and 
the great iron-bound bucket full of pure 
water, and the lilac-bush rising as high as 
the old thatch. And while she broke off 
boughs of lilac, a slim boy, with dark eyes, 
stood looking on, and laughing when she 
failed to reach the higher branches. Oh, 
George! If she could only hear him speak 
and laugh again ! 

Surely there is no time like “the merry 
May-time” for showing us visions of our 
vanished joys, and reviving our sense of loss 
with the breath of young blossoms. Many 
writers have told us (in many different 
phrases) that memories, old sentiments and 
associations, are more readily reached by the 
sense of smell than by any other channel. 
And of all the perfumes that set us dreaming 
of the past there is none more suggestive 
than the scent of lilac—that beautiful com- 
mon shrub that grows just as well in the 
poor man’s garden as in the rich man’s 
grounds—a healthy plant, lavish of odour 
and blossom, asking little of its cultivator, 
and giving rich payment for small care, 
It was no wonder that this country girl, 
with sensitive heart and brain, should yield 
to the influence of its strong fragrance, and 
burst suddenly into a passion of tears. 

Miss Charlotte, if she had been near, 
would have told her that it was very wrong 
to cry, that she ought to feel thankful for 
her deliverance from many snares and 
dangers, that her lover was a worthless, 
dishonest young man who did not deserve 
a single tear. All very true, perhaps ; but 
is it not for the worthless things in our lives 
that the most plentiful tears are shed ? 





CHAPTER VI.—‘I WILL TELL YOU WHEN 
THEY MET.” 


JOY was wise enough to check her tears 
before they got beyond her control. She 
gently released the lilac bough, and it started 
back into its place among the other branches, 
its blossoms still wet with her weeping. She 
could only do again what she had done a 
thousand times before—begin at the very 
beginning of the day when the purse was 
lost, and go thoughtfully over all the details 
of that miserable time. And there was - 
nothing new to be extracted from her me- 
mory ; nothing new that could shake her now 
firmly-rooted conviction of George’s guilt. 

She had been compelled to admit to her- 
self that George had disappointed some of 
her expectations before the last blow fell. 
Down in the old village people had said that 
George Hunter might do well if he wasn’t a 
rolling stone; and it had not seemed to her 
that town life had made him less unsettled. 
He was always fond of her, it is true; but 
had he ever loved her well enough to plod 
on steadily for her sake? A young man 
who really wants to marry will keep to the 
straightest road that leads to his heart’s 
desire, let the way be ever so tame and dull. 
But George was constantly running off into 
by-ways, and finding that they led to no- 
where. Once or twice he had remarked that 
Joy had no high ambition. A trim little 
cottage with a garden, the house-work to do, 
George to love, a child to nurse and toil for, 
would have realised all her brightest dreams 
of future happiness. But George, although 
this tranquil prospect had looked fair in his 
eyes, was not without aspirations. 

Sometimes she had thought that she was 
too simple and countrified to satisfy him ; 
but then an affectionate word or loving look 
would set her heart at rest. And sometimes 
she had fancied that he was growing re- 
served and mysterious, and no longer cared 
to make a conjidante of his little rustic sweet- 
heart; but she had never seen him so 
strange—so unnatural and constrained—as 
he had been on the day of their last meeting. 

Morris Durleigh and his daughter had 
listened patiently to her story from its very 
commencement. They had heard the evi- 
dence against George many times, and both 
had tried—Godiva especially—not to believe 
him guilty. But it had struck them both 
that poor Joy had really known very little 
about her lover’s life after he had left Cath- 
rington ; and by his own confession it had 
been proved to have been a most unsettled 
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life. They said_as gently as possible what | father’s warm heart and sensitive nature; 
they thought. George had yielded to a sud-| but she was gifted with more imagination 


den temptation when the bag was put into 
his hands. He had been, very likely, in 
great need of money, and he had allowed an 
evil impulse to conquer him. Afterwards— 
well, afterwards he had had to accept the 
consequences of his crime, and disappear 
without leaving a trace behind him. 

“T can’t change anything,” thought Joy, 
wiping her eyes carefully. “I hope Miss 
Charlotte won't find out that I’ve been cry- 
ing. It really does seem ungrateful to cry 
in such a pleasant place as this. I never 
could have expected as much peace and com- 
fort as I have found here.” 

She went back along the flower-bordered 
paths to the house, and entered just as the 
clock was striking four. At that moment 
there came a ring which roused the old ladies 
out of their drowsy calm, and Joy opened 
the hall-door. Godiva Durleigh, fresh and 
smiling, was waiting outside with her father. 

“Oh, Joy, how well you are looking!” 
she said. 

Morris Durleigh gave the girl a keen 
glance and a kind smile; and then the 
visitors were ushered into the dim drawing- 
room. They found Henrietta waking up 
softly in her easy-chair, and Charlotte, bright- 
eyed and alert, standing bolt upright to re- 
ceive them. 

Morris had a great deal to say to the 
sisters about a Home for destitute children, 
and two little ones who had been lately 
placed in it at their expense. Godiva knew all 
that could be told about the Home, and she 
was possessed with a girl’s longing for flowers 
and sunshine. Charlotte, always quick, di- 
vined her feeling in a moment. 

“Go out into the garden, my dear,” 
said, “and get a good handful of lilies. 
will call you when tea is ready.” 

That old garden always seemed to Godiva 
Durleigh to be an earthly paradise, where 
sweet things had been growing, and slowly 
coming to perfection years before she was 
born. Who were the men and women who 
had walked here long ago’? The girl went 
dreaming on about them, looking at the deli- 
cate leaf-sprays and light shadows trembling 
all around her. 

“ Here there was laughing of old, there was weeping 

Haply of lovers none ever will know 
What vows had been chgund under the 
lilac boughs, she wondered? If one could 
only learn flower-and-leaf language and under- 
stand the stories that the trees and blossoms 
told each other! Godiva had inherited her 
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than he had ever possessed. Some ‘day she 
meant to write a tale about the Kemples’ 
old garden ; already she had pencilled a few 
verses in praise of this favourite haunt of 
hers ; but they were locked up securely in 
her desk, and no one had ever seen them. 

She had nearly reached the end of the 
middle path when she heard footsteps, and 
turned to see who was coming. 

It was not, as she had half tried to believe, 
a gentleman of the old school in a prune- 
coloured coat and lace cravat and ruffles, but 
only a tall young man in modern attire. He 
had a pleasant face with good features, and 
a clear olive complexion, and carried himself 
with a certain graceful ease. Altogether he 
was not unfit to be the hero of a girl’s 
romance, as far as appearance went; and 
little Godiva thought that he looked darkly 
handsome and interesting. She had never seen 
him before, but the Kemples had made her 
well acquainted with his photograph. The 
old ladies had so few relations left that they 
took a great pride in their only nephew, and 
hung portraits of him in every room in their 
house. 

He came up to Godiva, lifted his hat, and 
addressed her with a grave courtesy which 
sat very well on him. 

“ May I introduce myself, Miss Durleigh ? 
I am Rex Longworthy. My aunt Charlotte 
has sent me here to find you.” 

*T have heard them speak of you very 
often,” said the girl frankly. 

“ Ah, they have not many people to talk 
about!” A kindly gleam lit up the grave 
dark face. “I have never met you here 
before, but I generally come to see my aunts 
on Sundays. I think it must be Sunday 
here all the week long. What a peaceful old 
place this is!” 

“Tt is charming,” said Godiva. ‘Not a 
bit like the ordinary suburban garden, where 
everything is so painfully neat and new ; and 
the rose-trees are labelled, and the variegated 
foliage is harshly brilliant! All that one 
finds here has had plenty of time to grow, 
instead of being hurried and worried into 
bloom and leafage.” 

“T wonder how long it will stay as it is?” 
remarked the young man thoughtfully. “I 
should like to think that it will be the same 
ten years hence. But that’s too much to 
expect, isn’t it ?” 

“ Perhaps it will be watched over by some 
guardian angel,” she suggested. 

“ Who will be strong enough to resist the 
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destroying angel of the age ? Well, we will 
hope so; but I have seen so many bowery 
old scenes changed to bricks and mortar that 
I can’t be sanguine.” 

He did not look as if he could be sanguine 
about anything, she thought, as she quietly 
studied his face. He had no beard, and his 
moustache did not entirely conceal the grave, 
patient expression of the firm lips. The 
Kemples had said that he was only two-and- 
twenty, but he looked older, sadder, and 
stronger than a man generally looks at that 
age. It was a face that suggested power and 
self-restraint, and seemed to indicate that 
these forces had been early called into play. 
Godiva had inherited her father’s gift as a 
physiognomist, and learnt later that all which 
she had read in Rex’s countenance was verily 
written there. 

As to Rex, he was thinking what a bright 
sympathetic little girl she was ; and how he 
liked the transparent grey eyes that looked 
calmly and straightforwardly at everything 
from under their black lashes. They were 
as clear as a child’s eyes, yet they were not 
childish. In thinking over that evening long 
afterwards he felt that there was a spring- 
tide freshness, not only in the garden, but in 
the girl who walked with a quiet joy among 
the flowers. Godiva was able to enjoy things 
thoroughly, and draw all their sweetness out 
of them because she could forget herself. If 
she was effective, it was not the result of 
studying effects ; and yet there were men, 
well trained in society’s ways, who would 
have said that the result somehow had been 
attained without study. 

It was a proof of her sympathetic nature 
that Rex began to talk to her about the old 
places he had loved, and seldom spoke of. 
She had the rare power of stimulating people, 
and making them give out the best of them- 
selves. She listened with such a bright, 
clear look, and uttered now and then such a 
soft little exclamation of interest, that he was 
drawn on to speak of his past life freely ; so 
freely, that he wondered afterwards at him- 


self. 

“This is the sweetest old garden that I 
have ever seen, save one,” he said. “My 
grandfather’s rectory garden was like this, 
There were thick bushes of rosemary and 
lavender there, just like those yonder ; and 
his cedars were as fine as these. I daresay 
the ground was wanted badly enough for 
a new school-house ; but I can never quite 
forgive them for the desolation they made.” 

“ And your grandfather? How he must 
miss his garden !” 





“T hope he doesn’t ; no, I don’t think he 
does.” Rex’s voice had a ring in it that 
moved her. ‘“ He was dead before they 
began to carry out their plans; they would 
not touch the garden while he lived.” 

* And could they not really do without 
it?” Godiva asked. 

“T believe not. The rectory stands in the 
midst of a great overcrowded town, a town 
that keeps on growing and growing till one 
wonders what it will come to at last. Every 
foot of ground is precious there, and it was - 
hard for the poor children to be packed into 
their close school-rooms, while my grand- 
father owned a wide paradise, carefully 
walled in. Yes, I suppose they were right 
when they decided that the little kids were 
worth more than grass and flowers and old 
trees.” 

* Quite right.” Godiva’s soft voice took @ 
clear decided tone. “Something always has 
to be sacrificed when good is to be done. 
Doing the right thing is sure to be rather - 
hard, I think.” 

“You don’t know how hard.” 

The words seemed to come unawares. 
Then he looked at her, and his mouth and: 
eyes relaxed into a smile. 

“T know I have had little experience,” she 
said meekly. ‘“ When I think of the things 
that people have given up because it was 
not right to keep them, I wonder at their 
courage.” 

“Well, I hope it will never be proved 
that it is wrong to keep this old garden.” 
He spoke in a lighter tone. “It belongs to- 
my aunts, you know, and they love it dearly. 
If ever I had to go away from England I 
should like to know it would be here, just the 
same, when I came back. I suppose I 
feel that it is the last of the old flowery 
places left to me.” 

So they lingered in the sun and shade, and 
talked on, growing better acquainted every 
minute, until Miss Charlotte came briskly 
down the long middle path to summon them 
to tea. Most old maids are either match- 
makers or match-spoilers ; and Miss Charlotte 
belonged unconsciously to the first class, 
although she had never had many opportu- 
nities of bringing her powers into play. 

When she looked down the green vista, 
and saw the two figures advancing, softly 
flecked with lights and shadows, a senti- 
mental feeling took possession of her mind 
at once. How nice it would be if this pair 
were to take a fancy to each other, she 
thought. Supposing that this garden-path, 
with its overarching boughs and delicate 
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blossoms, should lead to that long-life path 
where two may walk happily and safely, 
clinging closely to each other to the end! 

If a woman has had no romance in her own 
life, she is apt tolook for it in the lives of others. 
Charlotte was less amiable than Henrietta, 
but her imagination was more vivid, and she 
had felt the lack of romance more keenly 
than her sister had ever done. It was not 
the pretty dove-like Henrietta who had 
‘wanted to be loved and married ; it was the 
plain, sharp-tongued Charlotte. And, alas! 
the sharp tongue had driven away friends 
that the warm heart would have given the 
world to keep! Men, who might have be- 
come lovers, had been kept at arm’s length 
by one who would gladly have drawn them 
nearer, if she had but known how to do it. 

And so it had come to pass that the young 
men of Charlotte’s youth had gone off to 
other maidens who could say soft words and 
sigh. And Charlotte, brusque as ever, trod 
her solitary way with such a spirited air that 
no one ever believed she did not enjoy being 
an old maid. 

“ She was meant to be a spinster,” said the 
_ lookers-on who think they know everything. 

“As to Henrietta, it was clear that she was 
single by mistake. Whata lovely, tender wife 
and mother Henrietta Kemple would have 
made, if she had married in her young days!” 
Thus spoke those who judge “ by the outer 
appearance ;” but it needed a diviner,sight to 
see that the soft, self-indulgent nature could 
never have adapted itself happily to the 
exactions of a husband. It was Charlotte 
who could have "afin freely and gladly, a 
wife’s unselfish help and generous love. 

“They shall have every opportunity that 
I can give them,” she thought, glowing with 
secret pleasure. “But I shall not say one 
word to Henrietta. Dear Henrietta loves to 
do good and give money to the poor ; but 
she isn’t interested in the affairs of young 
people. She doesn’t care for novels, which 
are nothing but love-affairs in volumes. It 
was always to me that Louisa turned for 
sympathy when Captain Longworthy was 
courting her. I daresay I oughtn’t to have 
encouraged her as I did—Joseph and Henri- 
etta both blamed me—but I have my weak 
points. It is a blessing that dear Rex is not 
much like his father !” 

She went up to the young pair, her little 
brown eyes twinkling. Godiva was looking 
very well that day in asoft grey gown which 
fitted closely to her slender, pliant figure ; her 
chestnut hair rippled under her straw hat. 
Never until that moment had Charlotte 





thought her pretty ; but to-day, im her fresh 
youth and gladness, she seemed suddenly to 
have bloomed into beauty. 

“ Have you forgotten the lilies ?” asked 
Miss Charlotte, archly. “I see you have 
not gathered any yet. Never mind, you can 
get some by-and-by. It seems a shame to 
leave the garden yet and come indoors, doesn’t 
it? But it is not warm enough yet to bring 
the tea-table out here, and Henrietta easily 
catches cold.” 

J don’t think you ever catch cold, aunty,” 
said Rex, laying his hand caressingly on her 
shoulder, 

* Not often,” she admitted. “I am ever 
so much stronger than Henrietta. Beautiful 
people are generally delicate, I fancy. Your 
mother was delicate, Rex; and she was lovely, 
you know.” 

“T know; I can remember her,” he said 
gravely. “She was not much like Aunt 
Henrietta ; mother’s eyes were a darker 
blue.” 

“ Not as dark as yours,” remarked Aunt 
Charlotte, glancing up at her tall nephew 
with a loving look. 

Godiva involuntarily looked at him, too, 
and madea discovery. His eyes were neither 
black nor brown, but violet; rich with all 
possible depths, and prone to sudden lights 
that gleamed out unexpectedly from under 
dark lashes. She looked away again but 
remembered them. 

They went into the house, and found the old 
silver tea-pot and the red-and-blue cups and 
saucers awaiting them in the dim drawing- 
room. Rex handed cups, and Godiva sat on 
an ottoman close to Miss Henrietta’s easy- 
chair. Morris Durleigh, a little tired with 
earnest talking, was leaning back in a corner 
of the sofa, and looking quietly at them all, 
without seeing them. 

In this house there was always a pleasant 
silence ; you could hear the birds chirping 
in the creepers all the time people were 
speaking. ‘The window stood open as far as 
the old-fashioned sash would go; slender 
sprays and tendrils swayed in a soft breeze ; 
the sunshine flickered on the walls of the old 
room, with its faded needle-work and prim 
furniture. Long years afterwards the sweet 
atmosphere of that room used to come round 
about Rex and Godiva when they were miles 
away from Richmond. The heart may for- 
get its storms, but always retains the memory 
of its times of peace. 

The young people strayed out-of-doors 
again, and returned with a prodigious bunch 
of flowers. Miss Charlotte met them with a 
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triumphant smile, and told Godiva that she 
had been settling something. 

“Your father has given his consent,” she 
said. ‘ You are to come to us next Sunday, 
— stay till Monday. We have arranged it 
all.” 

‘But he cannot spare me; I never leave 
him!” cried the girl with a wistful look at 
the worn face she loved so well. 

“Oh, yes, he can spare you for a little 
while,” Miss Charlotte insisted. ‘You are 
pale ; young girls should always have a holi- 
day in May.” 

“And we shall meet again,” said Rex 
with grave satisfaction. “I am sure to be 
here on Sunday.” 


CHAPTER VII.—REX’S EARLY DAYS. 


HENRIETTA and Charlotte Kemple had an 
only brother, who preferred his gloomy 
chambers in the City to the flowery little 
house at Richmond. Joseph was the eldest 
of the family, and had acted, after the father’s 
death, as guardian to his three sisters. He 
had never married, and having formed a 
bad opinion of husbands in general, had never 
desired the girls to marry. Henrietta, a 
woman after his own heart, had always op- 
posed a gentle indifference to the advances 
of all her admirers ; Charlotte had frightened 
hers away; but Louisa, the youngest and 
prettiest, allowed herself to be easily wooed, 
and far too quickly won. 

Of all her suitors (and she had many) 
Captain Longworthy was the last whom her 
friends would have had her choose. He was 
a Charles Surface, handsome, gay, rollicking, 
and extravagant; a soldier of a common 
type, with all the faults and some of the 
virtues of his class. The Kemples might 
perhaps have more readily forgiven the 
faults and esteemed the virtues, if Louisa’s 
lover had not committed the one unpardon- 
able sin of looking down upon them. But 
Horace Longworthy had inherited the mili- 
tary contempt for tradespeople, and, passion- 
ately as he loved Louisa, he could never 
quite succeed in forgetting that she was a 
City merchant’s daughter. 

In spite of Joseph’s warnings and Hen- 
rietta’s gentle expostulations, the courtship 
went on. Charlotte was first on one side and 
then on the other, and so earned the re- 
proaches of both parties. But the romance 
of the affair was too much for her at last, 
and she ended in taking Louisa’s part and 
fighting her battle with all the energy of her 
character. 

So Louisa was married to her hero, and was 





received, with stately courtesy, by his father, 
the rector, and his grandfather, the general. 
She was refined—interesting—beautiful— 
and won the hearts of all the Longworthys 
before her husband took her away to India. 

The Kemples were very sad after her de- 
parture. She had said to her people—“ Give 
me my portion,”—and had taken it, and was 
gone away out of their lives for ever. In a 
few years the portion was gone too. Horace 
Longworthy loved his wife, but he squandered 
her money. One or two babies were born and 
died, and then Louisa’s married life came sud- 
denly to anend. There was an unexpected 
outbreak of the fierce hill-tribes ; a quick call 
to arms ; a brilliant charge, and Horace fell 
at the head of his men, gay, dashing, gallant 
to the last. 

The rest may be briefly told. Little Rex, 
the only surviving child, came home with 
his mother to the rectory, where the grey- 
headed rector mourned his son alone. The 
Kemples travelled to the noisy Midland 
town to see their sister, and found her look- 
ing like the ghost of the beautiful, sunshiny 
girl who had left them. She met them with 
affection, but clung with pathetic tenderness 
to the father of her dead husband. Rex was 
naughty, and refused to be friendly with the 
strange aunts. They went back to the little 
house at Richmond with many tears, feeling 
that although Louisa had come again to Eng- 
land, she was as far away from them in spirit 
as ever. 

And yet her heart was not so utterly 
sundered from them as they believed. If 
she had lived long enough to overcome her 
sorrow, and win back her strength, she would 
have been the sister of old days once more. 
But grief and the Indian climate had utterly 
wrecked her health, and even in the peaceful 
atmosphere of the rectory she did not rally. 
The sight of her boy, growing strong and 
beautiful, with his father’s dark complexion, 
and her own violet eyes, only deepened the 
anguish of regret. 

Once again the quiet women at Richmond 
travelled to. the Midland town, and took 
their last farewell of Louisa. And then 
they knew that she loved them still—had 
always loved them even when she had seemed 
to forgét. Little Rex, she said, must stay 
with his grandfather while the old man 
lived; this had been her husband’s wish. 
But Henrietta and Charlotte would not for- 
get that he was their own little nephew, 
would they? Indeed, they would know 
that she had taught him to love them all— 
his Uncle Joseph too. 
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Afterwards it was in his aunt Charlotte’s 
arms that little Rex wept away thefirst anguish 
of hisloss. It wrung the hearts of these good 
women to go back to Richmond leaving the 
boy behind. But when the first outburst of 
grief was over, Rex showed no desire to for- 
sake the rectory. His mother, dear as she was, 
had always been a feeble invalid, not strong 
enough to play with him; and the old rector 
had made the child his companion. 

There was something touching in the little 
fellow’s affection for his grandfather; and 
although the rectory was a sombre home for 
a child, it was never unhappy. There were 
no noisy games nor juvenile parties, but the 
boy always felt that he was loved, and that 
quiet consciousness seemed to satisfy him. 
The rector had never taken much trouble 
about all the souls committed to his care in 
the great straggling parish. He did not 
belong to the “earnest” school; but was a 
clergyman ofthe old type,—courtly, scholarly, 
and indolent,—and if the “hungry sheep 
looked up and were not fed,” so much the 
worse for them. He had only the driest 
kind of spiritual food to give them. Noone 
had ever believed him to be a man of strong 
affections, and yet it was certain that he 
lavished a wealth of quiet tenderness upon 
the child. 

After his grandfather, little Rex would be 
the last of the Longworthys. The General 
had died, leaving no children ; Horace was 
gone ; and there was only the little Indian- 
born lad to bear the old name and wear it 
honourably. It was a name that had been 
well known in military annals ; Longworthy 
after Longworthy had won a soldier’s laurels 
and found a soldier's grave; and the 
strongest desire of Rex’s heart was to be a 
soldier. 

It was a proof of the rector’s indolence 
that he took no steps to gratify the boy’s 
wish. Death came to him suddenly and 
painlessly when Rex was sixteen, and it was 
very soon known that the old man had little 
to leave his grandson. 

Mr. Longworthy, quietly as he had lived, 
had never denied himself anything. The 
best wines, and all the choicest delicacies of 
the seasons, were always to be found on his 
table; and he had been in the habit of en- 
tertaining his old college friends. No man 
knew better how to give a dinner; but the 
pity was, that the dinners were never given 
to those who were in need of a meal. It was 
a pleasure to see the stately, white-haired old 
clergyman sitting at the head of his board ; 
a pleasure to hear the clever old-world stories 





that he told so well ; a pleasure to watch the 
graceful ease and tact which made his guests 
so happy in his presence, and so thoroughly 
in harmony with each other. So pleasant 
was all this, that one was in danger of for- 
getting the poverty and misery that pressed 
close up to the rectory walls. And Rex, sit- 
ting modestly among his elders, and silently 
enjoying himself, did, indeed, forget all the 
want, and shame and sin, that lay just: out- 
side his grandfather's door. 

When all was over, and the boy was alone 
in the old house, after the funeral, his uncle, 
Joseph Kemple, came to see him. 

Rex had always cherished his childhood’s 
love for his mother’s sisters, and had written 
to them regularly and often. But he had 
never seen his uncle Joseph until now, and 
his first impression of this unknown relative 
was not favourable. 

First he found himself wondering how such 
pretty women as his Aunt Henrietta and his 
mother came to have such a plain brother. 
Secondly, he felt a sudden conviction that 
Joseph Kemple was a complete impersona- 
tion of all the disagreeable qualities which 
have distinguished the bad uncles of fiction, 
from the heartless kinsman of the Babes in 
the Wood, downwards. Thirdly, he resolved 
that he would endure any rough treatment 
from other hands, rather than submit for 
an hour to the rule of this obnoxious 
man. 

But none of these feelings were betrayed 
in the lad’s manner and face. He stood up, 
straight and tall, and dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, looking very much like a young hero of 
romance. He seemed to have modelled him- 
self upon his grandfather, and received Uncle 
Joseph with that self-possessed and stately 
courtesy which had always marked the 
rector. 

It would be untrue to say that Joseph 
was quite unmoved by the grand air of his 
nephew. He was a little amused, and a little 
disconcerted. It would, he felt, be no easy 
matter to deal with this grave and courteous 
boy, who looked at him with such honest 
seriousness, and gave him a chair with such 
graceful formality. If the rector had left 
nothing else to his grandson, he had be- 
queathed his good manner to the lad, and 
it was a possession that was likely to last 
a life-time. 

To eyes that had seen a good deal of the 
world, Joseph Kemple would have seemed 
an every-day City man, more old-fashioned 
than his fellows, but quite able to march 
with the times. He was not pompous, he 
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never patronised even a pauper; but he had 
his own peculiar set of opinions, and stuck to 
them firmly. As to “manner,” he had been so 
unmindful of William of Wykeham’s maxim, 
that he had never thought about it at all. 
He had come to say something to his nephew, 
and the sooner it was said and done with the 
better. 

“Rex,” he began abruptly, “I had a long 
talk with your aunts before I came here, and 
they thoroughly agree with all that I shall 
say to you. It won’t sound pleasant, I sup- 
pose; common-sense seldom does. But I 
mean to insure your good if I can.” 

The young fellow bowed slightly, but did 
not speak. 

“ You know that the rector had nothing to 
leave but his plate and furniture, and books,” 
the other went on. “All this has already 
been made clear to you, has it not?” 

“ Quite clear,” was the quiet reply. 

“T know that you have set your heart upon 
entering the service,” said Joseph, clearing 
his throat. ‘You have said so many times 
in your letters to Richmond, and your aunts 
always regretted this inclination. But you 
now know that you cannot carry out your 
plan without getting friends to help you with 
money ?” 

A dark flush mounted to the lad’s forehead. 
His heart was beginning to throb at a wild 
pace, but he managed to preserve an outward 
calm. 

“Mr. Mansell has said something of the 
kind,” he answered, after a slight pause. 

“ Mansell is a good lawyer; I had a chat 
with him in his office this morning,” said 
Joseph. ‘His brother, in London, is an 
old acquaintance of mine. And I want 
you to understand that the proposal I am 
about to make is warmly approved by 
Mansell.” 

Again Rex bowed in silence. 

“T am willing to take you into my busi- 
ness,” continued his uncle, speaking impres- 
sively, “and to give you just such a position 
as you would have had if you had been my 
son. If you do well I shall leave you all 
that I have—and that will be something 
considerable. Does this prospect please 
you ?” 

“You are too good, sir,” said the boy, and 
his voice shook a little. ‘Don’t think that I 
do not appreciate your kindness. But—no, 
I’m not fit for business.” 

“Any lad with decent brains can make 
himself fit for business,” Joseph replied. 

“Most can; but I cannot,” Rex answered 
gravely. ‘My heart follows my father’s 





calling. I must be a soldier; I have never 
dreamt of being anything else.” 

“And out of your magnificent pay you 
will have to pay back borrowed money,” said 
Joseph, coldly. “Do you realise that you 
will be always cramped in means—always 
practising wretched little economies, or get- 
ting into debt? Surely you must see that a 
man should never enter the service unless he 
has a fair income of his own ?” 

“T must get on as well as I can,” returned 
Rex, drawing a long breath. “It will be 
hard, I daresay; but not so hard as a life that 
has no charm.” 

“Do you suppose the charm will last ?” 
inquired Joseph, with a slight sneer. 

“Yes, sir, I do.” The boy’s violet eyes 
shone. ‘ My father never regretted that he 
was a soldier. The men of my family have 
fought in all the great battles; we are a 
military race, and we can’t make good 
civilians. Put us in front of the enemy 
at the head of our men, and we don't do 
badly !” 

Something rose up in Joseph’s throat, and 
checked him as he was going to speak. Rex 
had looked so like his mother at that moment 
that the shrewd man of business passed over 
the boyish enthusiasm, and thought only of 
the sister who had been so well loved. Just 
so had Louisa looked and spoken when she 
had declared her intention of marrying Horace 
Longworthy. But he did not want to be 
softened just then, and Rex, in his enthu- 
siastic mood, could never be brought to hear 
reason. ‘The interview must be ended, and 
the subject dropped for the present. 

“ Well, Rex,” he said, rising, “I will leave 
you to think over my offer, and if you change 
your mind you can let me know. Only un- 
derstand that I shall do nothing for you if 
you persist in having your whim.” 

The lad coloured angrily at the word 
“whim ;” but his self-control did not desert 
him. He thanked his uncle again; sent a 
loving message to the aunts at Richmond, 
and took leave of Joseph with a sad dignity 
that his youth made pathetic. Joseph went 
away, admiring his nephew against his will ; 
and turned his steps to Mansell’s office. 

The lawyer was putting on his hat to go 
home, and met him with a smile. 

“You haven’t succeeded with the lad, I sup- 
pose ?” he said. 

“No,” admitted Kemple gravely. 

“ Well, don’t give him up just yet. Let 
me have a word or two with his highness be- 
fore you despair of him,” Mansell pleaded. 
“ Perhaps I may bring him to a right mind.” 
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CHAPTER VIII.—“‘ GOD HATH ALREADY SAID 
WHAT SHALL BETIDE.” 


THE lawyer resolved to set about the busi- 
ness of bringing Rex to reason that very even- 
ing. He dined at six, thinking about the boy 
as he drank his claret, and answering all Mrs. 
Mansell’s questions in monosyllables. He had 
no son; his daughter was married and lived 
miles away; there were no family cares to 
absorb his thoughts; and, in spite of the 
hardening influence of years of professional 
life, he really did take a genuine human in- 
terest in Rex Longworthy. 

On this June evening, the whole popula- 
tion of the noisy town seemed to have made 
up its mind to come out of doors. It was a 
grimy population, given to slouching outside 
public-houses, and leaning heavily against 
door-posts when its day’s work was done. 
The walls of the rectory garden, high and 
strong enough to have protected a convent, 
were decorated with cartoons in white chalk, 
the performances of juvenile artists who 
swarmed about the place—poor pallid chil- 
dren who had never, even on feast-days, 
caught a glimpse of the paradise within 
those walls. Mansell heard the people talk- 
ing to each other as he passed along. Al- 
ready there were rumours of approaching 
changes. They were saying that the walls 
would soon come down; now that the old 
rector was gone the new schools would be 
built upon the garden ground. Nobody 
spoke regretfully of the old man; the soli- 
tary mourner in the silent house had none 
to share his grief. 

The lawyer was shown into the study; a 
room in which the late Mr. Longworthy had 
spent a great deal of his time. It was a 
remarkably pleasant room, old-fashioned and 
sombre, but always warm in the evening with 
the last sunshine of the day. The windows 
reaching to the ground, opened into a ve- 
randah supported by slender pillars. Every 
column was wreathed with roses, climbing up 
eagerly to the roof, and there mingling with 
a mass of foliage. The study was. full of 
perfumes, and the rector’s old china bowls 
were freshly filled with the flowers that he had 
liked best in his life-time. Everything in the 
study looked so precisely the same as it had 
always done, that Mansell was almost startled 
by the absence of change. 

Rex was sitting under the verandah in his 
grandfather’s cane chair, leaning back on the 
cushions in an easy attitude of indolence. His 
hands were folded on his knees—the hands 
of an idle boy, beautifully-shaped, smooth, 





and olive-skinned; his eyes were gazing 
dreamily into the green alleys, touched 
with sunset gold. 

“Dear me, this is a very puzzling lad,” 
thought the lawyer. ‘“ Anglo-Indian in his 
lounging ways. He sits there as if he were 
going to stay always in the place, and looks 
as much at his ease as if he had just come 
into a fortune. The talk with his uncle 
doesn’t seem to have disturbed him in the 
least.” 

But when Rex rose slowly from the depths 
of the easy-chair, and stood up to receive him, 
Mansell was not so sure about his perfect 
serenity. There were shadows under his eyes, 
that made them darker than before, and the 
lips were firmly compressed, as if he were 
forcing himself to endure pain without a 
murmur. 

“T thought I should find you alone this 
evening, my boy,” said Mansell, with the 
familiarity of an old friend. ‘Don’t leave 
your seat. It’s delightful out here among the 
roses, and one can see the sunset. So you 
had a visit from Mr. Kemple to-day ?” 

“Yes,” replied Rex, gravely. 

“And you declined his offer ? 
still bent on being a soldier?” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah!” Mansell leaned back in his seat 
and looked musingly across the flower-beds. 
‘Of course it would be hard for you to give 
up your heart’s desire ; it’s quite natural that 
you should cling to it. But you will need 
money, you see?” 

“T have been thinking of that,” said Rex, 
in a quiet voice. “I wish I could manage 
without a loan,” he added, knitting his smooth 
brows. “ But I’m afraid it’s impossible.” 

“Quite impossible, as I have already ex- 
plained. Have you thought of any one to 
apply to?” 

The lad flushed, and paused a moment 
before he answered the question. 

**T have decided to ask Major Wallington,” 
he said at last. ‘I don’t like it, mind. You 
understand that I don’t like it, Mr. Mansell ?” 

The lawyer inclined his head, and looked 
at him keenly. 

“Tsn’t there any one else, Rex?” he asked. 

“‘There’s no one else. Major Wallington 
is quite a rich man, you know ; and very few 
of my grandfather’s friends were rich. Then, 
too, I am the Major’s godson. My father 
wrote to him from India, asking him to be 
godfather ; and he consented, and has always 
taken a great interest in me. I believe he 
will be ready to help me.” 

“TI believe he will,” responded Mansell 
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gravely. “He will help you, even if he 
suffers for it. But is it possible that you 
have not heard of his altered circumstances ?” 

“Circumstances ?” Rex was startled. He 
propped his chin on his hand and gazed 
anxiously at the lawyer with gloomy eyes. 
** What has happened ?” he asked. 

“On the day before the rector died, a 
great Indian bank broke,” replied Mansell, 
in a calm,-impressive tone. ‘Major Wal- 
lington was implicated in the failure, and 
when everything is settled he will find his 
income much reduced. I am really sorry. 
He has only one child—a pretty girl who is 
engaged to be married.” 

“Yes; Iknow Ida. Are you quite sure 
that the news is true ?” 

“Quite sure, Rex. I wish there was a 
doubt. But there is none.” 

The boy was pale now; but he was as un- 
demonstrative as ever. Leaning back in his 
chair, he thoughtfully caressed his upper lip 
in silence. The lawyer watched him nar- 
rowly with half-closed eyes. 

The pause was a long one. Slowly the 
golden lights were fading and changing, and 
the first soft shades of grey were filling up 
the nooks and corners of the old garden. A 
sleepy bird sent forth a smothered chirp now 
and then; occasionally a hoarse sound from 
the ever-restless town reached their ears ; but 
Mansell had never realised the peace and 
stillness of the rectory as he realised it now. 
It was to keep this peace to the end of his 
days that the rector had been deaf to all 
complaints about the overcrowded schools. 
He would not voluntarily yield an inch of 
his guarded paradise. The lawyer looked 
furtively at Rex, who was sitting erect and 
quiet, with a face as darkly still as if it had 
belonged to a bronze statue instead of a boy. 
He wondered whether the lad had inherited 
his grandfather’s calm selfishness ? 

“ Major Wallington isn’t quite a pauper, 
Rex,” he said. “I don’t want to misrepresent 
the matter. I only thought it right to let 
you know that he is likely to be cramped just 
now. Still, he would make an effort for you ; 
there can be no doubt of that.” 

Rex turned his head slowly, and there was 
a light on his sombre face. 

“Yes, he would make an effort,” he re- 
peated quietly. “But I’m not going to let 
him do it.” 

There was no mistaking the ring of deter- 
mination in the young voice. Mansell’s 
keenest interest was aroused ; he was quite 
eager to know what was coming next. 

“Is there any one else in your mind ?” he 





asked. “If so you had better tell me. I 
know more about men’s affairs than you 
do, of course ; and I can say in a moment 
whether there is any hope from this quarter 
or that.” 

“ There’s no one else.” Rex spoke with 
frank simplicity. “If my godfather can’t 
help me, I shan’t apply to another man.” 

“ Ah,” said Mansell, a little vaguely, “I 
see. That is, I don’t exactly see what course 
you mean to take.” 

“ Nor do I,” the boy returned with a half- 
smile. ‘ Not this evening. To-morrow there 
may be light on my way.” 

His face grew grave again while he was 
speaking. His own words, uttered without 
thought, had wakened an unexpected echo in 
his own heart. “ Lead, kindly light,” the echo 
seemed to say; and the hymn which has, 
since it was first written, expressed the pas- 
sionate pleadings of thousands of souls, 
became for the first time the prayer of this 
proud young spirit. He did not even know at 
that moment that it was really a prayer. 
He thought it was merely a remembrance of 
some favourite lines (Rex had always appre- 
ciated good poetry); only the words had 
come to him with a new strength, and witha 
feeling that was a blending of sweetness and 
stinging pain. 

He was alone, and the “ encircling gloom ” 
was deepening on every side. He had chosen 
his own path, never doubting that it was 
the right path for him to tread, marked as it 
was by the footprints of his race, and illu- 
mined by that stormy splendour which 
always dazzles young eyes. And now he 
saw plainly enough that it was not the way 
for him to walk in. 

“Well, good-bye,” said Mansell, rising. 
“Tf any idea does happen to occur to you, let 
me know to-morrow morning. There’s no- 
thing like thinking a matter well over. It 
wouldn’t do any harm, I fancy, just to give 
Mr. Kemple’s proposal another thought or 
two, but after all you must judge for your- 
self, and I see you’ve a cool head on your 
young shoulders.” 

He went his way; and, instead of going 
straight home, called at the hotel where 
Joseph Kemple was staying. 

“ There isn’t much of old Longworthy in 
that young fellow,” he said. “It’s worth 
while to have a little patience with him. I 
think you'll get him into your way yet. And 
if once he puts his hand to your plough there 
will be no looking back. If he makes his 
choice he'll stick to it.” 

* Well, I hope he will,” Joseph answered. 
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“My sisters would do anything to keep him 


near them. As for myself, 1 wasn’t parti- 
cularly anxious to have a boy to look after. 
But as he belongs to me I naturally wish to | 
do my best for him. And he shan’t be a 
swaggering spendthrift, puffed up with in- | 
fernal pride, as his father was! Not if I can 
help it.” 

Mansell smiled, 

“* Horace Longworthy was a fine fellow in 
his way,” he remarked. 

“Much too fine for me,” said Kemple 
grimly. ‘ But Rex is Louisa’s child,” he 
added, softening. ‘“ He is a good deal like | 
her sometimes. And his aunts have made 
up their minds that he’s to be the pride of 
the family. I shouldn’t like them to be dis- 
appointed.” 


“T don’t think they will be disappointed,” | 


replied the lawyer in a tone of quiet convic- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the lad whom they were dis- 
cussing sat alone in the summer twilight, and 
silently fought the first battle of his life. 

He knew more of his father’s history than 


heart, and was exceedingly well acquainted 
| with that bright youth in uniform who 
hung above the mantelpiece. That was a 
certain Herbert Longworthy, who had fought 
| under Wellington at Waterloo, and had been 
_ mortally wounded there. But he had lived 
| long enough to hear that his great chief made 
honourable mention of him ; and then had 
| fallen asleep “ like a warrior taking his rest.” 
| Rex had never envied the lad as he did at this 
/moment. For him there was no miserable 
| struggle ;—no bitter doubt and anxiety. He 
had been bred a soldier; he had done his 
part ; and gone triumphantly to his laurel- 
| crowned grave. 
| But in ‘that young hero’s days the Long- 
iw orthys had been a wealthier family. And 
| now the last of the race, feeling very helpless 
and lonely, was standing in this empty room, 
and fighting a stern fight with no audible 
voice to cheer him on. For a little while he 
felt passionately angry with Joseph Kemple. 
If his uncle had really wanted to befriend 
him, why had he not given him money 
enough to carry out his long-cherished pur- 


anyone supposed. A great many details had | pose 9 But, on second thoughts, was not 
been gathered from an old servant who had | that expecting a little too much of Joseph, 
been with them in India, and had nursed his | who had been civilly sneered at and trampled 
mother through her last illness. He had | upon by his military brother-in-law? And 
learnt that there had been ceaseless troubles | had not Louisa Longworthy, in her last days, 





arising out of money-matters ;—that if his | 
wife had come to him empty-handed, Horace 
Longworthy could not have got on at all ;— 
that, as it was, the husband had spent every- 
thing. Rex had pondered over all these | 
things ; and he was old enough now to see 
that there were spots on the sun of his 
father’s glory. 

One fact was quite clear in his mind: it | 
was a bad thing to carry a sword if you had 
nothing beyond your pay to depend upon. 
Still worse would it be if you entered the 
service hampered with a loan, which you | 
must repay out of your slender means. But | 
surely the worst thing of all would be to give | 
up your heart’s desire,—sacrifice the career 
you had pictured for yourself—and go quietly 
into trade. 

He started up, turned into the study, and 
stood on the hearth-rug. Then, all alone in 
the dusk, he drew himself up to his full | 
height, and held his head all the more loftily | 
because he must bend it by-and-by. 
too dark to distinguish the faces of the por- 
traits on the walls; but he knew them all by 


‘let fall many words of loving regret about 
the brother and sisters, whose affection, al- 
though slighted, had never failed ? Yes ; 
Rex could not help feeling a tenderness to- 
wards these despised Kemples, who wanted 
'to be good to him, and provide for him in 
| their own way. 

He was very lonely; yet gradually, and 
after a long struggle, there came to him a 
sense of being helped to a decision. 

When at last the conflict was over he found 
himself almost in darkness in the room. Out 
in the garden the leaves were whispering in 
| the starlight, and he heard asound of closing 
| doors and drawing bolts which told him that 
the old butler was 3 shutting up the house for 
the night. 

The mental strife had left him tired in 
| body and mind. He felt that the time had 
| come for breaking all the links that still held 
him to the past. And he resolved, then and 
there, that he would not linger in the old 





It was | rectory any longer than was necessary. The 


new life must be begun at once, if it was to 
be begun at all. 
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ACROSS THE FOLGEFOND. 
By raz Rev. JOHN BEVERIDGE, M.A., B.D. 


"= second largest snowfield in Norway 

and in Europe is the Folgefond. The 
Folgefond (fond, a névé, or snowfield) occupies 
a plateau from three to five thousand feet 
above the sea; and the plateau is a peninsula 
bounded by arms of the Hardanger, the most 
famous of all the Norwegian fjords. We 
learned that recently a passage over the 
summit of the Folgefond, from the Bondhus- 
brae to the Buarbrae, had been discovered, and 
that one or two sledges had been placed on 
the mountain for the use of those who desired 
to combine a visit to these two glaciers with 
a sleigh ride over perpetual snow. We ac- 
complished the journey under the most 
favourable conditions, and the experience was 
as interesting as it was novel. 

Bergen is more accessible from Britain 
than any other town in Norway. It is the 
starting point from which to reach nearly 
every scene of interest or beauty in the 
country. The city is beautifully situated, 
surrounded by lofty hills which mostly 
rise abruptly from the fjord. The strange 
roofs, the quaint wooden buildings, the queer 
gables, and the ugly towers peeping up here 
and there, proclaim at once a foreign land. 
But “distance lends enchantment to the 
view ” of Bergen, for the omnipresent ever- 
lasting smell of fish rather spoils the pleasure 
of closer acquaintance with the old Hanse 
town. From Bergen we took the local steamer 
for Sundal, half-way up the Hardanger Fjord. 
The Norwegians are passionately fond of the 
Hardanger. Artists have depicted its beau- 
ties, poets have sung its praises, authors have 
recorded its legends or found the subjects 
for stirring stories in its creeks or on its 
fjelds. We sailed away from the ocean to- 
wards the interior of the country, and we 
constantly seemed to be in a mountain-en- 
circled lake with outlet neither here nor there. 
Every few minutes some new mountain was 
revealed, some new waterfall descended in 
foam or spray from a lofty table-land, some 
new bay opened up with here a farm and 
there a church, or now and then a small 
village where occasionally the steamer touched 
to leave the mails or lift a passenger or take 
in and set down goods. At one place we 
appeared to be steering right against a wall of 
rock some thousands of feet in height ; sud- 
denly a rift appeared, we glided round a point, 





the fjord, revealing in the distance, over the 
tops of lower hills, the Folgefond, a mighty 
mass of snow, lying for miles and miles along 
the summits of the mountains, discharging 
by every gorge and every valley glaciers that 
glistened in the brilliant sunlight as they 
crept down the slope to melt before they 
met the sea. 

The Maurangerfjord is one of the lateral 
branches of the Hardanger, and when we 
enter it the character of the scenery alters. 
There is hardly a single sign of cultivation or 
human habitation to be seen. The mountains 
rise precipitously on either side, and, from the 
water’s edge to the crests of the heights, are 
clad with lordly pines. On the right a beauti- 
ful waterfall, Furebergfos, one mass of surging 
water, comes dashing down, producing most 
wonderful effects in contrast with the rugged 
mountain and the dark green of the trees. 
Not far from this fine fall a narrow valley 
opens up, smiling in the mid-day sun and 
rich with golden fields of grain. Here, at 
Sundal, we landed to make the passage of 
the Folgefond, for which at this time we had 
revisited the land of the Vikings. 

The Folgefond was now before us, com- 
paratively close at hand. As has already been 
indicated, the snowfield covers a plateau on 
a peninsula of the Hardanger. The mountains 
rise very rapidly from the fjord and attain 
their greatest height on the east. There is, 
therefore, a slope towards the west, and down 
the western valleys the glaciers have naturally 
a tendency to flow. We designed to visit the 
finest of these, viz., the magnificent Bondhus- 
brae (brae, giacier) on the west, and the 
better known but less beautiful and imposing 
Buarbrae, on the east. 

Sundal is at the entrance of the valley 
down which the Bondhus glacier glides. We 
saw its whole course from where it leaves 
the snowy reservoir, the Folgefond above, 
until 4,000 feet below it disappears to hide 
its dissolution behind a birch-grove that 
covers a slight eminence consisting of the 
material brought down and left as a moraine 
by the glacier long centuries ago. It takes 
about two hours’ walking to reach the gla- 
cier from Sundal. The Bondhus valley is 
hemmed in by high mountains, which leave 
little more than room for the brawling torrent 
that hurries from the glacier to the fjord. 


and stretched befére us lay another arm of | These heights are clothed with alder, and birch, 
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and pine, and juniper, wherever there is soil, 
but there are frequent expanses of bare rock, 
where neither tree, nor shrub, nor moss, has 
been able to insert a rootlet or a seed. The 
bed of the valley is repeatedly crossed by old 
glacier moraines, and at one spot “the rid- 
dlings of creation” seem heaped together : 
“ Crags, knolls, and mounds confusedly hurled, 
The fragments of an earlier world.” 

We rowed across the Bondhus Vand—a lonely 
tarn of a turbid green colour—into which 
several waterfalls descend from the plateau 
above, the Brofos being especially picturesque 
as it came careering down the mountain 2,000 
feet or more, spanned by a lovely rainbow 
just where it leapt into the lake. After 
passing through the birch-wood, which was 
carpeted with ripe luscious blaeberries, we 
scrambled over several breastworks of débris 
and mounted the gravelly moraine that is 
nearest to the ice. For fifty yards in front 
there is a shallow pool, through which a cur- 
rent flows, piled up with great blocks of ice, 
floating on the surface or stranded on the 
bottom, melting in the sun. Beyond that 
the face of the glacier rises some forty or 
fifty feet high, displaying a huge cave under- 
neath the ice, whence a stream of water of a 
milky colour issues. But for the hindrance 
of the guide, who deemed it dangerous, we 
would have inspected the cave and one huge 
icy block, sparkling greeny-blue in the sun- 
light. As we gazed there was a great crash, 
and down fell some large masses of ice shiver- 
ing as they shivered the blocks on which 
they fell. Looking up to the horizon, 4,000 
feet above us, and some five miles away, we 
saw the pure white plateau of the Folgefond. 
Between two giant peaks of polished rock 
the glacier leaves the ocean of snow above 
and comes towards us like the sea that is 
settling after a storm. The crevasses and 
mounds resemble a succession of waves and 
wavelets converted into ice on their way to 
the shingly shore :— 


“* The glacier’s cold and restless mass 
Moves onward day by day.” 


The Bondhusbrae has accommodated itself 
to every inequality of the precipitous valley, 
and at some places where it has poured over 
a cliff there is a cascade of ice. We were 
filled with wonder at the beautiful tints of 
blue, and green, and upal, that shade into 
each other in exquisite variety in the glacier 
cave, and in the crevasses and cracks in the ice. 
The surface of the glacier is as white as the 
driven snow. Most glaciers have lateral 
moraines that gradually sully the whiteness 
of the snow; but long years ago all soil and 





loose stones have been worn away from the 
sides of the cliffs that confine the Bondhusbrae, 
hence the edges of the glacier are as spotless 
as the centre, and the centre is as pure as the 
snowy Folgefond that gave it birth. The 
contrast between the dazzling white of the 
snow, and the intense blue of the sky, im- 
pressed itself upon us. It has been remarked 
that, whenever a snowfield lies under a cloud- 
less sky, the absence of vapour, mist or cloud, 
to break the contrast between the white and 
blue, makes the blue intensely dark. The 
grey, and brown, and black of the mountains 
and cliffs, the green of the foliage, the milky 
water from the glacier, the beauteous tints 
in the ice, the white of the snow, and the in- 
tense blue of the sky, helped to compose a 
picture that no brush could paint, no pen 
describe. 

Early next morning we started from 
Sundal to cross the Folgefond. At first our 
road lay up the Bondhus valley. The sun 
was glistening on the snow, and creeping 
down the side of the mountain, but for 
an hour or two we were sheltered from 
its rays. Heavy dew depended from every 
blade and leaf; and sweet odours rose from 
the pine trees that we passed. Except for 
one chattering magpie all signs of insect, bird, 
or animal life were wanting. The cliff on 
the left is ascended by a series of zigzags, 
often very steep, until the rude saeter hut 
or chalet of Garshammer, at an altitude of 
about 2,000 feet, is reached. From this 
point the sun’s rays beat fiercely on us all 
the day, and the ascent became most fatigu- 
ing, being mainly over huge, uneven blocks 
of stone. After five hours’ work we reached 
the edge of the snow, and pushed on upwards 
for half an hour, making a considerable détour 
to avoid some ugly crevasses. Generally the 
surface was soft, affording safe enough foot- 
hold, yet rendering our progress somewhat 
toilsome ; but wherever the slope was steep, 
the ice was hard and very smooth. As we 
were not roped together, great caution was 
required at one place to prevent slipping ; a 
slip meant a slide of a quarter of a mile, and 
then, probably, sudden death. 

From the plateau of the Folgefond, which 
is some 25 miles long and 10 miles broad at 
the widest part, there protrude a few peaks 
(Norse, nué or knot) of bare rock which break 
the monotony of the vast expanse of snow. On 
one of these rocky islands in this sea of snow 
several sledges are kept, and there the two 
ponies that had been brought from Sundal 
were harnessed to the conveyances, which 
are very simple, just a s€at for two placed 
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The Folgefond from Ullensvang, Hardanger. 


on runners. » As the slope is considerable 
for a couple of miles or so, one of us walked 
and the other rode, time about, until we 
cong the summit of the plateau, upwards of 
200 feet above the sea. The snowy plain 
ateetilien for miles on every side, its white- 
ness being broken only by the juniper bushes, 
moored to stones, that are set down at in- 
tervals to mark the track. There being 
nothing higher in our neighbourhood, 
had a bird’s-eye view over more than ten 
thousand square miles of country. 


panorama that was! Looking backwards to 


amidst everlasting snow. In every hollow of 
the hills lay little lakes or tarns, filled with 
soapy-green water, produced by the melting 
of the snow and ice. Turning now to the 
east, at least 50 miles away we saw the mighty 
snowfield of Hardanger Jékul. Nearer at 


_ hand, but still probably twenty miles distant, 


What a | 


our left, we saw peak after peak rising along | 
the edge of the Folgefond, with an occa- | 


sional valley down which some glacier flows, 
varied by green patches of pasture cropped 
by cattle from farms that are many a mile 
below. Westwards, between wild barren | 
summits, we had glimpses of the Hardanger | 
Fjord and the fringe of islands that skirts the 
Norwegian coast, and away beyond, stretch- | 
ing to the horizon, gleamed the steely-blue 
North Sea. To the north were mountain- 
tops, some bleak and bare, some crowned 
with snow, and some having boulder stones 
and crags perched on the edge of dizzy cliffs. 
Here and there were silver threads, denoting 


} 


it before ourselves. 


| dared face the journey. 


waterfalls, and in the distance conspicuously | 


shone the Sjérdalsfos, rushing to the valley 


in a robe of pearly whiteness from its home | 


Harteigen towers aloft, black, from the 
centre of companion peaks, that are lower 
yet covered or streaked with snow. And 
somewhat nearer still, between two hills, 
we beheld a magnificent mass of foam, the 
gorgeous Skjceggedalsfos, the grandest water- 
fall in Europe, surmounted by a column of 
spray soaring upwards into the blue. Away 


| down at Sundal the sun was shining on the 


reapers among the rye. Summer was smiling 
below, but bleak, eternal winter reigned 
above. Such a scene we can scarcely hope 
| to see again. 

The guides told us that this passage across 
the Folgefond had only been discovered two 
years ago, and that very few had traversed 
But farther north, where 
the snowfield is narrower, the peasants used 
to cross in settled weather in summertime, 
although often for days and weeks no one 
Many years since a 
man who was about to be married set out ac- 
companied by thirteen friends to make the pas- 
sage, There was then only the one way down 
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and they could not find it, so they wandered | Falling into some crevasse and being un- 
about all night on the snow, never daring to | able to extricate himself he would soon be 
stand still on account of the fearful cold. In | frozen to death and preserved as in a refri- 
the morning the people from the valley came | gerator whilst the glacier moved downwards 





up and brought them safely down. 


There is | to the melting point. We were told to listen 


a legend that the mountains have not always | carefully and we would hear strange noises 


been covered with snow, but that the Folge- 


like the barking of dogs and the ringing of 


fond now covers a valley, Folgedal, that had | bells in Folgedal under the snow. Certainly 


seven parishes, the inhabitants of which were 
so wicked that the Almighty sent a snow- 
storm, lasting for ten weeks, until the valley 
was filled up. In after years birds of different 
colours, red, yellow, blue, green, &c., were 
seen fluttering on the snow, and were supposed 
to be the spirits of the people that dwelt 
below. Pieces of furniture and vessels for 
domestic use are occasionally cast up by the 
ice, and the natives declare that these attest 
the truth of the legend, although probably 
such articles had been lost by persons cross- 
ing the ice and had fallen into crevasses 
and been brought down by the glacier’s 
resistless flow. A few years ago the body of 
a man was delivered by the glacier at its 
terminus. This was said to be one of the 
inhabitants of the valley that had been over- 
whelmed ; but further inquiry elicited the 
fact that an old man had recognised the body 
to be that of a peasant who had been lost in 
a snowstorm whilst attempting to pass over 
the Folgefond about forty years previously. 





there was a ringing sound in our ears and we 
sometimes heard a metallic clink; but we 
attributed these to the melting of the snow 
and the cracking of the ice. 

The passage over the snowfield was quite 
easy, although rather slow and tedious from 
the softness of the snow. The crevasses 
were few and narrow, none that we had to 
leap being more than .two feet wide. Un- 
doubtedly our eyes suffered somewhat from 
the reflection of thesun on the snow ; but we 
were not shadowless, like Peter Schlemil, and, 
as the sun was on our backs, it was a relief 
to cast our looks from time to time on the 
mere shadows of ourselves. It took us two 
hours to cross the seven miles of snow ; and 
when we reached the eastern side of the 
Folgefond two of the guides turned back 
with the sleighs, the third remaining to 
conduct us to the valley below. 

The descent was far more preCipitous than 
the ascent had been, and much more pre- 
carious, what path there was being little 
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The Sleighs on 


trodden and quite undefined. We crept 
along high clifls, gradually descending the 
gorge that opened down before us for some 
2,000 feet. We were on a steep decli- 
vity, or precipice as it might at times be 


called, on the left of the valley, and we | 


surveyed the whole course of the Buar 
glacier, being separated from it only by an 
angry rock-strewn stream into which scores 
of waterfalls rushed down from the snow 
often drenching us with their spray. As a 
single false step would have hurled us beyond 


the recch of human help the guide went | 


before us, turning round every few yards to 
tell us where to go and what to do. By 


resting for five minutes from time to time, | 


we at length, after four hours’ toil, reached 
the hotel that commands the Buarbrae. 

The Buarbrae is not so fine as the Bond- 
husbrae, but it is both interesting and im- 
pressive. The glacier terminates at an alti- 
tude of about 1,000 feet above the level of 
the fjord, just where the mound or moraine 
on which the little hotel is built rises. 
Boulders of all shapes and sizes are strewn 
on every side. A pine-clad mountain slopes 
very precipitously on the right ; and on the 
left, across the stream, another lofty preci- 
pice descends. The stream itself at our feet 
leaps, boils and frets among the rocks and 
detritus borne downwards by the glacier or 
— from the heights. Torrents flash over 
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| the edges of the cliffs in masses of foam or 
| veils of spray, which sometimes, somewhere, 
somehow disappear before they reach the 
valley bed. The waterfalls, reflecting the 
golden rays of the declining sun, seemed to 
be glad at their escape from prisons of ice 
that had confined them long, and to rejoice 
in the halo of beauty with which here and 
there a quivering rainbow encircled them. 
Fifty years ago the Buar glacier did not 
exist at all, and now it is rapidly filling the 
valley. Some twenty years since it advanced 
one hundred yards in a few months, and the 
following year it was observed to push for- 
ward two feet per day for a whole week. It 
is gradually encroaching on the farm, and 
fields that were cultivated not so long ago 
are~covered by it now; whilst luxuriant 
vegetation, trees, shrubs and fields of grain 
are found within a yard or an inch of the ice. 
In fact along the foot of the glacier, or the 
toe of the ice, there is aridge consisting of 
turf and soil and gravel and stones mingled 
together, pushed forward by the irresistible 
| ploughshare of the Buarbrae. 
The view of the Buarbrae asa whole is cer- 
tainly imposing. The glacier comes down a 
| gorge, leaping several precipices, although the 
| gradient is not nearly so great as that of the 
| Bondhusbrae. Its course is determined by 
| the valley, which contracts until it is only 
about a furlong in width. We see it de- 
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scending from the glistening Folgefond until 
a peak of barren rocks, Urbotten, an island in 
a snowy sea, divides it into two sections 
which afterwards unite. The medial moraine 
thus resulting is very large, and, as the 
lateral moraines are also considerable, the 
débris gives the ice a dirty appearance that 
detracts in some degree from its beauty. 
The glacier’s chasms, caves, and crevasses 
often assume fantastic forms. There was one 
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|and the sun. 


| the 


huge snowy arch through which the spires of | 


a silver palace seemed to shine. Like a castle 
in the air the pinnacles and cloud-capped 
towers were destined soon to melt away and 
find an undistinguished place of sepulture in 
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side. A honeymooning Scottish 
tourist and his wife escaped almost 
by a miracle, a huge block of ice 
having crashed down and passed 
between them as they sat ; a little 
closer and in death they would 
not have been divided. 

It is a journey of about two 
hours from the Buarbrae to Odde. 
The stream meanders on the right 
hand through a fertile valley to 
the Sandven Vand. The hills 
rise rapidly for three or four thou- 
sand feet on each side, their sum- 
mits assuming strange serrated 
shapes. Here and there we saw 
hay-telegraphs, which consist of a 
stout wire stretched between a 
point high up on the mountain 
and another down in the valley. 
Bundles of hay and faggots of 
wood that have been gathered on 
heights, where roads can never 
be, are transmitted by means of 
the wire line both speedily and 
safely to the farm-yards a mile or 
more away, High up on these 
same clifis and heights we saw 
peasants making hay on slopes 
that are fearfully steep; and 
down below we noticed the Nor- 
wegian method of drying the hay 
on hassjas. A hassja is really a 
kind of txellis that traverses the 
fields, and over its bars the hay is 
thrown to be exposed to the air 
By this expedient the grass 
is rapidly dried and made ready for the 
winter. Through all the summer these 
hassjas or hedges of hay are a common fea- 
ture in every Norse landscape. Every now 
and then we halted to observe the moun- 
tain peaks, or watch the waterfall that 
bounded in giant leaps for some seven hun- 
dred feet down to the Buar farm, or notice 
primitive bridges and the peculiar 
houses, or admire the peasant maidens and 
matrons arrayed in the strange but becoming 
Hardanger costume. We rowed across the 


|Sandven Vand and paid some attention to 


the soapsud stream that issues from the glacier | 


cave. 
of the Buarbrae seems made of crystal of 
blue and green and varied tints. Last year 


The grand ice grotto at the foot | 


| the portals of the valley. 


the German Emperor was tempted to inspect | 


the azure archway, but he suffered for his rash- 
ness by receiving a blow from a piece of ice 


the delta which is being formed by the sand 
and silt deposited by the glacier stream. The 
view from the lake was charming. Two 
lofty peaks, Eidesnut and Jordalsnut, guard 
Half-way up, the 
waterfall breaks the darkness of the moun- 
tain and the trees. The Jordalselvy winds 


|from side to side adown the vale from the 
that fell from the roof and shivered by his | 


glacier to the lake ; and the top of the valley 
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is filled with the river of ice, the Buarbrae. 
The sun was setting. The sky, the snow, the 
verdure, the foliage, and the shade, produced 
a photograph that may not be produced on 
paper but that is permanently imprinted on 
our minds, 


miles, of which we walked about twenty. 
We might have descended from the Folge- © 
fond by an easier and shorter way, viz., vid 
Tokheim, but we should have missed the 
Buarbrae. We undoubtedly were fatigued ; 
yet the difficulties were not to be com- 


Shortly after leaving the lake, we saw| pared with the delights of the expedi- 


right before us the much-frequented, beau- 
tiful little town of Odde, overshadowed by 
lofty mountains, nestling at the end of the 
Sérfjord, the inmost branch of the Hardanger, 
about eighty miles from the ocean. We 
walked that last mile of road more quickly 
than any other all the day, for it was the 
only made-road we had trodden. It took us 
fourteen hours to accomplish the journey 
from Sundal to Odde. _As well as we could 
estimate, the distance is some twenty-five 





tion. At Odde we found the impedimenta 
that our friends had brought on the 
day before. We visited the waterfalls 
and scenes for which the Hardanger is fam- 
ous, but we saw nothing that impressed us 
more than the glaciers, and we look back 
to none of our experiences with such 
= gag as to our passage across the Folge- 
ond. 


[The three Illustrations on pages 88, 89, 90, are 
from photographs by Mr. Wilfrid L. Spence. ] 





THE SANCTITY OF THE BODY. 
By Taz BISHOP OF RIPON. 


“Then those men, when they had seen the miracle that Jesus did, said, This is of a truth that prophet that should come 
into the world.”—Joun vi. 14. 


HERE are two classes of character 
in the world, the character of those 
who are called practical people and the 
character of those who are described, with 
the slightest hint of a sneer, as visionaries, 
and it often occurs to us in watching their 
work, to wonder whether the true and ideal 
character is not a combination of both of 
these. Can we afford to do without the 
practical man in the world? Is not his 
sound judgment just a power which is 
needed in life; and on the other hand, can 
we afford to do without those who, with a 
little touch of scorn, we call the visionaries ? 
Is the poetic element of a life to be ex- 
cluded? Are we never to allow a gleam of 
romance in life? We may venture to be- 
lieve that the ideal character requires the 
combination of both elements. We are not 
to be bound by the common-place of life, 
and we can never read truth aright, save in 
the light of the unseen and eternal life. 
And yet though we may admit that the best 
character is that which combines the ideal 
and poetic force with the power of strict 
dealing with facts; yet the man of good 
sound sense will look askance at the vision- 
ary, and the poetical mind will look with 
scorn on him who can only deal with things 
seen and tangible. 

Jesus Christ came into the world to set 
right our conceptions of life. When we look 
at this narrative it seems as if it touched 
practical and poetical sides of life. There is 





a materialism yet which is not a mere mate- 
rialism. ‘This has not always been remem- 
bered. 

(1.) There is a duty to the bodies of men. 
The Church exists in the world as a witness 
of the unseen ; and the Church, feeling that 
its duty was to bear witness to the unseen, 
was at times disposed to disregard the things 
seen, and to treat them as hardly worthy of 
consideration. And so the bodies of men 
came to be looked on as clogs and hindrances 
to a spiritual life. The neglect of the body 
became a sort of creed. There arose the 
idea that the spiritual had no need of the 
natural. It was even thought that by 
neglecting what God had created it would 
be possible to climb into His presence. But 
our Lord brings before us His protest 
against this conception. The bodies of men 
are precious in His sight. The idea of the 
disciples was to cast off the responsibility of 
providing for the multitude. “Send them 
away to the villages to buy food.” “They 
need not depart!” is our Lord’s reply; 
“Give ye them to eat.” It is as though 
He said, “ We have accepted their homage, 
and we have told them concerning the Divine 
Father who cares for all. Are we to send 
them to the villages to faint by the way ? 
Are we to show that we have so little care 
for them as to cause them to jeopardise 
health and life? We accept the responsi- 
bility.” And the Church must accept the 
responsibility of duty towards the body. 
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That was recognised in the better days of 
the Church’s history. Wherever she moved, 
she learned to care for the bodily life of 
men. It grew out of Christ’s life; He 
showed that He cared for the bodies of 
men. Was there want of physical health ? 
He will restore it. Is there pain? He 
will alleviate it. Whenever there is need, 
He will supply it. ‘They need not de- 
part.” Those hungry multitudes, and those 
weak frames of men, who gather round 
Him, need not depart; for the hand of 
Heaven is stretched out to relieve their 
wants. And reasonably so, if we reflect 
upon it; for form is the vehicle of expres- 
sion of the spirit. It is essential then that 
the body should be cared for. Just as 
words are valuable to the orator to express 
his thoughts, so also are our bodies to give 
expression to the thoughts and truths of 
nner life. God has made material things 
for a set purpose. Our bodies are to mani- 
fest life and the light which is within. If 
the grand idea of human life is that we 
are to show true, pure, heaven-born love to 
.one another, then this bodily fabric we 
possess is precious as the instrument of 
activity and kindness. The maintenance of 
health and strength are duties, for when we 
employ the vehicle which is to give expres- 
sion to the thoughts of God, can we allow it 
to be weakened by neglect of it, and ren- 
. dered incapable of exercising its proper 
functions and duties? Our duty to the 
body means then the sanctity of the body as 
the vehicle of the life and mind of God. 
There is another reason also. We often 
forget how God has allied the unseen and 
the seen together. All life is one sphere, 
but it is a sphere in which one half lies in 
shadow; the things seen lie in the light 
of the immediate present, but the other 
half is shadowed in things unseen and 
spiritual. These form but one sphere that 
is moving according to God’s law. Upon my 
bodily condition depends for good or evil 
my mental power. The deranged frame 
means the dull wit and the weak will. Let 
the bodily fabric be disordered, and power 
is lost. Can you feel your heart ready of 
sympathy when you are distracted by pain 
or agony? What is your judgment worth 
when you are not in a fit state to make up 
your mind? We know that the external 
conditions of life act upon the whole state 
and condition of the heart and mind. It 
is certain that we can assist the mental life 
through the external organization, and as 
they teach the dumb to speak by teaching 





them first to observe the muscular move- 
ment of the lips, and the beginning of 
speech is thus given them, so it is true 
that with some the body is made the means 
of reaching the soul. Health in the soul is 
found to be helped by health in the body, 
and ill-health in the soul to be the result 
of a feeble and unhealthy condition of the 
bodily frame. So our Lord puts before us 
the practical aspect of life, and teaches the 
Church never to mistake the hysterical cry 
of a fictitious enthusiasm, which results 
from the unnurtured body, as the expres- 
sion of the spirit of true religion. That 
is not Christ’s teaching. Christ says: Give 
the full force of all, of the body, of the 
mind, and of the soul, unto God. Keep 
this body which Christ has sanctified, as 
pure, and strong, and healthy as it may be. 
There is a further duty of the Church to- 
wards the bodies of men. If we look into 
the world we find that because of the neglect 
of wholesome physical conditions sin and vice 
increase. Is it not because men cannot get 
in our large cities proper accommodation 
for their physical needs, that immorality 
grows? If men are so crowded together in 
our large centres of population, that they 
have not proper dwelling-places, do we not 
see that the public-houses are frequented, 
and low joys are sought for lack of better ? 
But our Lord remembered the bodies of 
men, and taught that they should be cared 
for not for the sake of the body alone, 
but for the spirit’s sake also. The vices 
which grow from the overcrowding of man- 
kind can be reached best by approaching 
them from the physical side. We cannot 
make men spiritual when their physical sur- 
roundings are such that they can have no 
capacity for entering into the glories of 
unseen things. We must deal practically 
with these questions, and the duty of doing 
so our Lord taught, when He said, “Give 
ye them to eat.” 

(11.) But the duty of the Church is not 
only towards the bodies of men. The Church 
owes duty towards their souls. We must 
not fall from one extreme into the other. 
We have to see that men’s physical surround- 
ings are of the sweetest and best ; we are to 
strive that they are provided with proper 
homes. There is a practical life for philan- 
thropy. There is a noble sphere of work for 
men who have energy to enter upon it and 
carry it out. But if the Church of Christ, 
while attending to such, begins to ignore 
the other half of life, the spiritual side, do 
not its functions sink down to the level of a 
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charity organization society? The body is 
the outward expression of man; and as 
words are nothing without thoughts, so man’s 
form is nothing without the spirit that in- 
habits it. As the artist with his colours 
gathers them together, and by force of genius 
makes them live, because his own spirit finds 
utterance in their arrangement, so man is 
nothing in the external forms of life, save he 
makes felt the spirit that breathes within 
them. This our Lord teaches also. The eager 
Marthas of the Church, busy and anxious, 
have gone about cumbered with much serv- 
ing, and have not sat at the Master’s feet, 
as Mary. They have missed some of His 
teaching. Our Lord shows that He is so far 
material that He insists upon the care for 
men’s bodies; but the moment that they 
have cared for the body, He shows the need 
of a care for the soul. He said to the mul- 
titude, “Ye seek me, not because ye saw 
the miracles, but because ye did eat of the 
loaves and fishes. Labour not for the meat 
which perisheth, but for that meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life.” That is to 
say: “I have cared for your wants, and 
now you follow Me because you think I can 
give you all that is needed for your bodies ; 
but if I were only to minister to your mate- 
rial frame, I should not be discharging my 
duty to you. The temporal food which 
feeds your body is but the sign and sym- 
bol of the spiritual food which is to nourish 
your hearts, You are men, who require to 
be fed; but you are men who have a spirit 
within you that can approach God, and you 
need to be fed by heavenly food.” And as 
He came into the world to be a Saviour of 
the body, and to minister to its needs, He 
is also the Saviour of the spirit, and will 
give to men the spiritual bread of life. The 
duty of the Church of Christ is to bear 
witness to this; and always to keep before 
men’s minds the spiritual side of life. 

We see how reasonable this is, for the 
form of things is not everything. There 
have been those who have affirmed that the 
way to paint the man is to paint the form 
of man. But this is not true, and that 
theory has long been exploded, An artist 
may be exact in the delineation of the 
form of the man, and yet, as we look, we 
miss the soul in the painting. For true 
work East and West must join hands. 
The idea of the East was, “ We care not 
what the outer symbol is; let it but teach, 
even in the most grotesque and hideous 
form, the spiritual truth, we are satisfied.” 
Then the Greek rose and said, “ Not so; 





we will paint the form in all its glorious 
beauty, and the soul will look out of its 
eyes.” Neither were right. The Oriental 
was right that the unseen was more than 
the things seen, and the Greek was right 
when he said the form should give ex- 
pression to that which was spiritual, but 
he failed when he thought that in the mere 
delineation of form could the heart of things 
be reached. He is the best artist who 
touches the pulse of Nature, and hears that 
her voice is speaking in the midst of all 
her wondrous signs, and who feels that the 
beauty of her colouring is more than mere 
colour. As we look on the walls of our 
Academies, we know that the pictures 
which touch the hearts of men, and lift 
men higher, are not the dull mechanical 
representations of what we can see, but those 
which teach us that beyond the beauty of 
the clouds and the sky, there is a thought 
which is Divine. It is not in the outward 
only that power exists. As long as men 
live they know that the influence of the 
man mighty in deeds is through the force 
which is within. What do we mean by 
men’s valour or courage ? When you gather 
heroes and see them in the splendour of 
their physical training, are you only thinking 
of the strong arm? Are you not thinking of 
the soul which is within—for valour is the 
acting of the soul through the external 
nature? It is not the arm which hewed 
down the foe, but it is the indomitable 
spirit which urged the weak trembling 
frame to stand up and hold its own in spite 
of the appeal of the body not to thrust it 
into peril. Courage is a greatness in the 
spirit of man. ‘The greatness is within, 
where is that “kingdom of God which is 
not meat and drink only,” but which is 
righteousness, peace, and joy of the Holy 
Ghost. Thus the Church of Christ is to be 
the witness that life is not worth living 
unless the outward form be the expression 
of the spirit and the power of God living in 
the mind of man. 

Our Lord emphasises the practical duty 
of caring for the bodies of men, but on 
the other hand He says, “ This is not every- 
thing.” The care for the needs of men 
is a solemn duty, but you must not teach 
men that when they have eaten and drunken, 
they may die. This is to forget that man is 
made to give expression to the divine thought. 
It is to forget that our spirits need the 
Bread of Heaven. But our Lord remembered 
all human needs. He is the Christ who 
cares for the body. He knows the weariness 
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of mind which results from bodily labour. 
He knows the state of this poor worn-out 
frame. We worship no Christ who ignores 
the condition of our life, but we worship 
the Christ who, understanding the physical 
needs of nature, said, “They need not 
depart; give ye them to eat.” But if He 
is a Christ who is loving and tender, He 
is ambitious for us. All true love is am- 
bitious. We should not care to be loved by 
one whose love sought only to surround us 
with all the luxuries of life. Far better is 
the love which stirs us up to noble aspira- 
tions, and places before us the path in life 
that will be worthy of our exertions. Jesus 
Christ, while He shows that He can care for 
all physical needs, is the Christ that beckons 
men onward and places before them the 
path which is the path of real life. He bids 
men labour, but not merely for the bread 
which perisheth; He urges them not to set 





affections on these things, but to use them 
as instruments of God—to let both body and 
mind be strong, and to see that the life be 
fed with the bread which came down from 
heaven to fill the hungry with something 
better than the meat which perisheth. None 
of us then must sink down into an animal 
existence. We have been created for God ;— 
we must hunger after the true bread of 
life; we must feed upon Him, that we may 
grow like unto Him. In this struggling life, 
indeed, we often feel as though we would fain 
put our burden down and leave it. But we 
need not give way, let us rise up again in 
strong spiritual heroism: gird our loins once 
more. Is it not well worth while to endure 
a little longer? Even out of this burden 
shall be given us the spiritual food that shall 
make us grow into His likeness, and when 
we wake up in His likeness, we shall be 
satisfied. 





A SUMMER MEMORY. 


A= one who fain from Memory’s power 
Would paint the beauty of a flower, 
Would on the canvas lightly throw 
Ethereal tints and tender glow, 

In tangled wealth of bud and bloom, 

To brighten hours of wintry gloom ;— 
So would we fain recall the thrill 

Of fervent youth, the dreams that fill 
Our early springtide in its truth, 

The dauntless courage of our youth ! 

In vain! As fleeting as the hues 

Of summer rose—as evening dews— 

Are all those fervid dreams, in vain 
Would memory call them back again. 
The flowers are on the canvas strewn, 
But bloom and fragrance, all are flown. 


CLARA THWAITES, 





THE POETRY 


OF THE SEA. 


By EDWARD STEP. 


S far back as we can see into the ages, 
the ocean must have had a potent at- 
traction for man, Before ever he took to 
writing down his impressions of the things 
around him—long before he had knowledge 
of any metals, the spell was upon him ; and 
he was impelled by the charm of its mystery 
to cast himself upon its breast, explore its 
wonders, and see what lay beyond. There 
was the mighty ocean lapping for ever at his 
feet, as he ranged along the coast gathering 





the molluscs that formed a large proportion 
of his food. Ever the waves rolled in and 
broke in long lines of foam upon the shore, 
washing up now and again strange forms of 
plants and shells such as he had never seen 
on land. 

Why would it never be still? His fellow- 
men slept in their caves—even the wild crea- 
tures they pursued for food rested—but the 
ocean never. Day and night that ceaseless 
lapping and moaning went on ; except that, 
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at times, the deep seemed goaded into fury, 
and the little rolling, white-crested waves 
grew into mountains of water that were 
hurled with terrific force far up the land. 
And this condition of things continuing, 
perhaps, for days or weeks, filled him with 
awe, and forced him to invent all kinds of 
hypotheses to account for the commotion. 
Hence, to his. mind, the sea became peopled 
with strange beings, who at times were angry 
and quarrelsome ; and all this awful commo- 
tion and uproar was the result of their dis- 
sensions. Had he not seen their missiles, 
the huge blocks of rock at the base of the 
cliffs, dancing like corks among the wild 
waves? Had he not also seen the forms of 
some of these strange monsters cast ashore 
in such a storm ? 

The sea was filled with mystery for him, 
and there grew up the desire to learn its 
secret—a desire that is strong and unsatisfied 
within him even to-day, in spite of all he has 
learned. One day there came floating down 
the river, and out to sea, the trunk of a tree 
that had been uprooted in a tempest, and on 
it sat a family of squirrels that were in the 
branches when the tree fell. A new idea came 
to him: could he but cling to such a trunk 
he, too, might float out. to sea and learn its 
mystery. This shore was the end of the 
world—that he knew, or thought he knew— 
but might not there be another beyond the 
sea? How wide was the ocean ? Standing on 
the rocks and looking all around he would 
sometimes fancy land was dimly looming far 
away; but as he looked it would rise out of 
the water and ascend into the heavens, and 
become a cloud. At dawn he had seen the 
glorious sun rise from the orange waters in 
one direction, and at even seen it set in crim- 
son splendour at the opposite point. Its fire 
turned the sea to blood ; but why was not 
its light quenched in that terrible journey 
from west to east at the bottom of the sea ? 
The ocean was so deep that not a ray of the 
sun’s light could penetrate upwards. No! 
the depths were vast and black. 

Night came, and still he lingered by the 
waves; and lo! their crests were fringed 
with a soft mysterious light that was not 
fire, but to his mind appeared as though the 
moon had become dissolved in the sea. The 
waves ran gently up the sands, and left a 
gleaming line to mark their highest bound ; 
but where a low rock barred the way each 
wave flew upward like a tongue of white flame 
and fell forward as a shower of glittering 
pearls. Far as the eye could see the ocean 
was streaked with beaming lines of the same 





mysterious light. Then, as he looked down 
at the water by his feet, he could see spectral 
shapes flitting through the nearer deep— 
fishes, cuttles, and medussze—all sketched out 
in the same greenish-white light. 

All these things filled primitive man with 
that keen desire to see beyond—to know 
more of that other world, and at last he set 
to work with his stone hatchet to hew out a 
cell in the trunk of a fallen tree, in which he 
could stow himself and a few rations for his 
voyage. One day, when all had been got 
ready, he set out. He was a brave man, as 
well as a curious: Pindar says his breast 
must have been bound with triple bands of 
bronze who first did trust his life on the 
ocean’s breast. No doubt his friends tried 
all their arts of persuasion to induce him 
not to go; but all in vain. 

Did he come back? We cannot say; 
most likely not. Probably another and an- 
other floated off, to disappear over the hori- 
zon and never return, before the laws of 
navigation were learned. And this would 
deepen the awe of ocean in the minds of 
those left behind. Butas the ages rolled on, 
the simple dug-out canoe grew into the big 
ship with sails, which at times got wrecked 
in the terrible gales: and so the people got 
to look upon the deep with horror, as the 
abode of all that was terrible in nature. Such 
feeling has been well expressed in Schiller’s 
celebrated poem, “The Diver.” 


“ Below, at the foot of that precipice drear, 
Spread the gloomy, and purple, and pathless obscure! 
A silence of horror that slept on the ear, 
That the eye more appalled might the horror endure— 
Salamander, snake, dragon—vast reptiles that dwell 
In the deep—coiled about the grim jaws of their hell, 


“Dark crawled, glided dark the unspeakable swarms, 
Clumped together in masses, misshapen and vast; 
Here clung and here bristled the fashionless forms; 
Here the dark moving bulk of the hammerfish passed ; 
And with teeth grinning white, and a menacing motion, 
Went the terrible shark, the hyena of ocean. 


“There I hung, and the awe gathered icily o’er me, 
So far from the earth, where man’shelp there was none! 
The one human thing, with the goblins before me— 
Alone—in a loneness so ghastly—Atone! 
Deep under the reach of the sweet living breath, 
And begirt with the broods of the desert of Death. 


“ Methought, as I gazed through the darkness, that now 
Ir saw—a dread hundred-limbed creature—its prey! 
And darted, devouring; I sprang from the bough 
Of the coral, and swept on the horrible way.” 
(Lytton’s Translation.) 


And so the awe grew; and every new form 
that appeared to man from the ocean streng- 
thened his idea that its depths were peopled 
by a divine race. Seals and dugongs, seen 
half-erect, with heads and breasts above 
water, helped him in this direction ; and in 
course of time he had evolved the marine 
deities that figure so largely in Greek and 
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Latin classics, But gradually came also a 
softening and brightening of the depths in 
his imagination. Commerce with other lands 
brought to him beautiful things that the sea 
had produced—shells, corals, pearls, and the 
like; and acquaintance with the Scriptures 
would show him, in the words of the Psalm- 
ist, that God had laid the beams of His 
chambers in the waters—this great and wide 
sea wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
both small and great beasts, including “that 
leviathan.” Like the earth, the sea is full 
of His riches, and His dwelling-place is in 
the deep. Right back in the first chapter of 
Genesis he would read how the Spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters ; how the 
great deep was created, and the waters 
gathered together in one place and called 
seas; and how, before any living creatures 
were formed upon the earth, the fiat went 
forth— 


“ Let the waters swarm with swarms of living creatures.’ 


As the dwelling-place of a beneficent God 
the deep would lose half its terrors, and man 
would regard it with feelings more of reve- 
rent curiosity and wonder ; especially when 
he further read, “They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in great waters ; 
these see the works of the Lord, and His 
wonders in the deep.” Ah! what wonders 
are there! "Tis the workshop of God, in 
which new worlds are made. All the world’s 
waste comes sooner or later to the sea, and 
in the deep it is re-made into the most beau- 
tiful forms imaginable. Even the deepest 
depths where the light of the sun never 
penetrates, are not without their special 
forms of life—some grotesque when judged 
by our arbitrary standards, yet all of them 
beautiful in their fitness for their allotted 
functions. In spite of its “purple gloom,” 
the beauties of the abyss are not invisible, 
for the swimming and gliding creatures here 
give out their own peculiar phosphorescent 
light, 

But a few years ago the ocean abysses 
were unexplored, their inhabitants and the 
conditions under which they exist unknown. 

ecent expeditions for investigating the life 
of the deep sea have added enormously to 
our knowledge of the peculiar fauna of the 
depths, and shown us that, though no solar 
light penetrates lower than about two hun- 
dred fathoms, fish have been brought up by 
the dredge from more than ten times that 
depth, where the pressure of the ocean is at 
least two tons to each square inch of the 
creature’s body. In these depths there is no 





flora, for plants cannot grow without the 
cheering influence of sunlight; and so the 
abyss is a permanent battle-field where every 
creature seeks the opportunity to devour his 
fellow. In addition to the darkness, there 
is absolute silence and stillness, for the 
storms and tempests that agitate the surface 
waters and wreck navies have no effect 
down here. Further, the temperature is 
but slightly raised above the freezing point. 

The creatures inhabiting these lower 
valleys of the sea are strangely formed, 
though modelled on the same plan as those 
of the higher strata, with softer bones and 
thinner muscles—creatures with enormous 
development of mouth and stomach. We 
should expect to find that in such dark 
regions the eyes from long disuse would 
have become atrophied ; but that is not so. 
In many species the eyes are greatly in- 
creased in size, in order the better to collect 
the soft rays of phosphorescent light which, 
there is reason for believing, most of these 
creatures emit. But, leaving these deeper 
depths, let us rise to the sunlit regions of 
the sea. 

How is it possible to put into a few pages 
an adequate impression of the glory of the 
ocean? There are repeated the hills and 
valleys of the dry land, and each part has its 
distinctive flora and fauna, its groves and 
forests, its fields of living flowers with the 
purest and most brilliant colouring imagin- 
able. And like as the flocks of birds fly 
through the woods on land, so do the bright- 
hued fishes flit in flocks through the groves 
of the ocean. Here is an exquisite sight ! 
A long loose procession of sea-robins with their 
beak-like heads and long broad fins swims 
through the lace-like fronds of the fan- 
coral, studded with its fleshy flowers of 
bright yellow, purple, and red. What a 
striking parallel is here between the winged 
creatures of the two elements! The glitter- 
ing scales of bright-hued fishes stand for the 
brilliant plumage of the birds, and the 
rapidity, the grace and ease of motion are the 
same in each. We can only faintly picture 
in our minds the wondrous charm of such a 
scene at night, when the sea-fans through 
which those fish are flitting gleam with their 
milky light. The Challenger passed over a 
field of these remarkable corals about two 
feet in height, a mile below the surface, in 
the neighbourhodéd of St. Vincent. 

But the profusion and variety of life in 
the deep has no counterpart on land. Even 
the great flocks of migratory pigeons are as 
nothing to the enormous shoals of fish, 
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billions upon billions in 
number that range the ocean 
table-lands ; even the hordes 

of locusts are small compared 
with the far-reaching clouds of 
jelly-fish that float through the 
sea. Think of the vast quan- 
tity of food necessary to feed 
ene: whale, and then of the great 
number of whales that haunt the 
arctic seas. Yet “He giveth them 
meat in due season.” This con- 
sists largely of Clione borealis and 
other pteropods—the butterflies 

of the sea, as they have been 
not inaptly called — thousands 
being swallowed at a mouthful. 
The whalers call these creatures 
“brit,” and know that where the 
shoals of brit are found the whal- 
ing prospects are good. Some 
Sea-comet (Apolemia contorta), two-thirds natural size. of these pteropods “fly - along 
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the surface in the sunshine, whilst others 
remain inactive below until darkness comes, 
when they light up their fairy lamps and 
add to the beauty of the sea by night. Off 
the coast of Greenland a small brown jelly- 
fish (Beroe) was observed by Scoresby to 
occur in shoals 15 miles in width, extending 
from 150 to 200 miles in length, and toa 
depth he could not determine. He calculated 
that a cubic foot of water contained 110,592 
individuals, a cubic fathom 23,887,872, and 
as he supposed they might extend to a 
depth of 250 fathoms—which was pro- 
bably over-estimating the thickness—he 
reckoned that two square miles would con- 
tain 23,888,000,000,000,000! We spare 
our readers the necessity of trying to grasp 
the numbers in the entire pa: § 

Thesé jelly-fishes, though delicately beau- 
tiful, cannot compare with the lovely forms 
of warmer seas. It is strange that in the 
search for new and bizarre forms in decora- 
tive art, the jelly-fishes should have been 
for so long overlooked. We remember only 
once seeing the suggestion made in print 
that designers should turn their attention to 
the beautiful lines and ‘rich colouring of the 
Meduse. So brilliant indeed is this coloura- 
tion in many species, that the faithful artist 
who copies them will be advised to tone 
down the general effect considerably. We 
were looking on one occasion at the mag- 
nificent portraits of medusz and other “sea- 
beasts” by Professor Stewart, as they hung 
in the rooms of one of our metropolitan 
scientific societies, and were much struck by 
the peculiar opinions expressed on this sub- 
ject. So far as one could gather from these 
remarks, the colouring was greatly exag- 
gerated ; but then, probably, the critics were 
far more intimately acquainted with the 
fauna of the land than with that of the sea. 

We are all familiar with the common pale- 
coloured forms of jelly-fish that haunt our 
coasts—the “ marigolds and stangers ” of the 
fisher-folk—and some of us may have seen in 
Cornish waters the splendid Portuguese 
Man-o’-War, brought by the Gulf-stream from 
warmer climes. But there, probably, the 
acquaintance ends, unless, mayhap, one may 
have got stung by them whilst bathing in 
the sea. And yet many who pay their an- 
nual visit to the coast would be charmed 
with the delicate beauty displayed by other 
species of the group—beauty of colour as 
well as grace of curve and flowing line. 
Look at the symmetrical, yet free, grace of 
Pelagia cyanella, a pink-coloured jelly-fish 
with. deep trailing appendages and long 





deadly lassoes. It is only ignorance that 
allows us to overlook these creatures. Did 
people only know them, they would be con- 
stantly marvelling that so small a quantity 
of solid matter should go so far and produce 
such rich effects. If one of these jelly-fishes 
be taken from its native element and allowed 
to dry in the sun, its great bulk vanishes, 
and all that is left behind is a thin film of 
gelatine. It has been found that to build up 
a jelly-fish weighing ten pounds, only about 
one grain of solid matter is required. That 
modicum of material has the power to take 
up a prodigious quantity of water; and 
iorms, perhaps, the most striking instance in 
nature of a little matter being made to go a 
long way. One result of this extreme tenu- 
ity is that the creatures are more or less 
transparent; another is that their specific 
gravity is the same as the water in which 
they exist. 

Throughout the group of medusz there is 
the most wonderful variety of form as well as 
colour, but it is difficult to give even a re- 
mote notion of this without many drawings. 
There is a strange form named Ocyroé, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, which has an oval body with 
a large wing-like development on each side, 
by the flapping of which it makes its way 
through the water. Then there is Cestus, or 
Venus’ Girdle, an almost colourless, strap- 
shaped form, three feet in length, from the 
Mediterranean. But probably the most re- 
markable and exquisite of the whole group 
is Apolemia, the Comet of the Sea. Here, on 
page 97, isits portrait, so far as it is possible to 
depict in black and white that which is a mere 
moving meshwork of colour and brilliance. 
Neither can words do justice to it. One 
who is familiar with it in its native waters, 
writes :—“ Imagine, if you can, a spiral axis 
of flexible crystals, about which is a garland 
of hundreds of diaphanous pearls of a vivid 
red colour, and an infinity of pendants full 
of life and light and motion, glistening 
among the waves like some crowning triumph 
of the lapidary’s art—a royal sceptre en- 
dowed with vitality and consciousness—and 
you have at best a very slight and imperfect 
idea of the marvellous organism, Apolemia 
contorta,” 

What wonderful strength there is in the 
very weakness of all these creatures! Absv- 
lutely at the mercy of the waves, hurled 
there, drawn in here, without the power of 
resistance, they are yet sécure amid the 
forces that reduce the strongest ships to 
matchwood, or to battered old iron; at the 
same time they are so marvellously delicate 
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Jelly-fish (Pelagia Cyanella). 


that they cannot be lifted from the water 
without destroying them. Man’s hands are 
too rough and clumsy to deal with this 
marine gossamer. 

The higher regions of the ocean in which 
we find these meduse are also teeming with 
myriads of beautiful creatures of which those 
who are not naturalists know nothing, or 
next to nothing. To pass over the minute 
rhizopods, there are remarkable forms such 
as the glass-rope sponge, the Venus’ flower- 
basket, and Holtenia—all looking as though 
formed of cunningly woven spun-glass. Then 
think of the variety among corals, and the 
brilliant hues of their anemone-like polypes 
that dwell in the tiny cells or invest the 
stony core. And all around the coral islands 
and submerged reefs what beauties are 
crowded! Over and over again has the 
description been given by every naturalist 
that has visited southern seas. Around these 
coral islands and the corals themselves much 
mystery has hovered from early days. The 
richly contrasted colours of their tentacles 
gleamed in the water and were thus thought 
to be really flowers, but when a branch was 
broken off and brought out of the, water, the 
animal portion was withdrawn into the cells 





and only a dull-coloured stony surface 
was exposed ; and so it was thought 
they were fairy flowers that actually 
turned to stone on being withdrawn 
from the enchanted sea. This idea 
was strengthened by finding fossil 
Encrinites, or Stone Lilies, beautiful 
members of the star-fish family moun- 
ted on a tall column, the perforated 
joints of which when found separately 
were called St. Cuthbert’s Beads. 
Cuthbert of Lindisfarne was sup- 
posed to fashion them in order that 
they might be formed into rosaries. 
For many years it was thought we 
had only two or three living repre- 
sentatives of this graceful group left, 
although they abounded in the an- 
cient seas; but the Challenger expe- 
dition has made us acquainted with 
many living species. It is on the 
beds of coral mud that we find Cas- 
siopea frondosa, the subject of our 
small picture, moored to the mud 
and looking more like a coral than a 
medusa. 

But the sea in all its parts is full of 
graceful forms and marvellous colours, 
and we need not go far from our own 
shores to discover this fact. The 
rock pools and the sands of our 
coasts are strewn with wonders. The charm 
of the sea is still potent, and every year 
it draws thousands to its margin. The 
pity is that so many of those “that go 
down to the sea” in summer are content to 
idle away the hours upon the rocks with some 
trivial work of fiction, when a grander 
volume, profusely and brilliantly illustrated, 
is spread open before them—the volume of 
‘‘His Wonders in the Deep.” 








Jelly-fish (Cassiopea frondosa). 














WITH WHITE WINGS GLEAMING. 


By L. T. MEADE, Avruor or ‘‘Danpy’s Boy,’ ‘‘ Watsr Guirsizs,”’ ero. 


CHAPTER III.—JACK-O’-LANTERN. 


A FIEE the scene in the tent the baby 

became Hepsibah’s charge by right. 
Nobody disputed her claim to washing it and 
tending it, to feeding it and sleeping with it, 
to taking it about, and bearing with its 
screams and wails, and many infant perver- 
sities. 

Hepsibah accepted the charge quite wil- 
lingly. She became the baby’s drudge, and 
was seldom seen now without the small fair 
face peeping over her shoulder. She had 
secured an old shawl, and with this she made 
asort of sling, and hung Nance’s baby on her 
back. The baby was comfortable enough in 
this queer improvised cradle ; and as the days 
wore on the fresh air, of which it had a 
plentiful supply, brought colour and health 
into its cheeks, and the cloudy look rolled 
away from the blue eyes which shone in the 
middle of its face bright and clear. 

By coaxing or by threats Hepsibah gene- 
rally managed to get the baby what milk it 
required, so it was fairly well fed, and grew 
plump and pretty, and very fair like its 
mother before it. 

The day after the little girl had taken pos- 
session of the baby, Mother Kezia went to 
Righteous, and told him that she washed 
her hands of the child. The fact was 
the large supply of gin she imbibed was 
weakening her nerves, and she was afraid of 
Hepsibah, and afraid to stay in the tent 
where Nance had died. She moved off to 
other quarters, Righteous not making the 
smallest objection to her doing so. 

“T’d just as lief Hepsibah had the kid,” 
he muttered. “And I can give her the 
three shilling a week instead of you.” 

As a matter of fact he never gave Hepsibah 
any regular money for caring for his baby. 
But when she demanded pence from him to 
buy milk for it, he flung them to her with 
something between an oath and a growl. 
Hepsibah picked up the pence, bought what 
was needed with them, and was absolutely 
impervious to the oaths and growls. 

Righteous scarcely ever now came inside 
the tent, and if he saw Hepsibah and the 
baby in the distance he would turn his head 
in the other direction. 

It was September when Nance’s baby was 
born ; the October of that year was very 
fine, but in November the weather broke, 








and the gipsies began to think of their 
winter quarters. Hepsibah always disliked 
the move into town which the dark- days 
brought. She hated the confinement of the 
small town lodgings, the near contact with 
dirty and ill-conditioned people worried her, 
and she absolutely pined for the free wild 
life of her summers. 

_ Last winter when in town she had re- 
solved never to undergo the torture and 
misery of such a life again. She had dreamt 
of finding some little nook in the forest, and 
subsisting there on berries and roots. But 
since she had unexpectedly got the responsi- 
bility and care of a baby she had to give up 
this project, and consent to the close life 
which she loathed for them both. 

Most of the well-to-do gipsies lived in 
vans, and it had been one of poor Nancy 
Lee’s eager ineffectual girlish dreams to pos- 
sess a van of her own, round which she 
might hang wicker-work baskets and tables, 
chairs and brooms, and the thousand and 
one paraphernalia of gipsy-van adornment. 
She used to think with sad little sighs of the 
neat windows framed in curtains, and the 
easy, comfortable solid floor under her feet, 
and the pleasant motion of the wheels as 
they moved slowly forward. 

But Nancy’s ambitions had never come to 
pass, for. Righteous did not share them. 
Righteous made money, but no one quite 
knew what he did with it. The large old 
tent which he carried about with him had 
belonged to his father, and he had no idea 
of wasting his gains in gratifying Nancy’s 
whim. 

It was damp and cold now in the tent, 
and Hepsibah began to look forward quite 
anxiously to the time she had hitherto 
dreaded. She loved children in the abstract 
no more than she had ever done, but she 
certainly did not wish Jack-o-Lantern, as 
she called the baby, to go up the stairway 
into the sunset. He gave hera lot of trouble, 
it is true, but then he was all her own. No 
one wanted him or envied her for possessing, 
him. His mother was away, his father all 
but disowned him. 

As the weeks wore on Hepsibah almost 
forgot that he belonged to Righteous Lee. 
No, he was her own, the first absolute bit of 
property she had ever possessed. People 
generally love their own things,and Hepsibah 
not only loved the little fair baby, but a 
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great passion for him swelled up in her wild 
heart. She could have almost died for him. 
For his defence she could have been a young 
tigress) A more unskilled nurse could 
scarcely have been found, but even the dead 
mother, could she speak, would have been 
satisfied with Hepsibah’s devotion. 

The winter is a very hard time in a gipsy’s 
existence, and the first winter of the baby’s 
life was spent by Hepsibah in a kind of 
dreadful bondage. The child often suffered 
from hunger, and she had little or nothing 
to give him; she was afraid to leave him 
alone, and the weather was too severe to 
take him often out. But the darkest days 
pass somehow; and in the bright spring 
weather the gipsies resumed their tent and 
van life. 

Early in June they returned to their 
favourite quarters in Hampshire, and Hepsi- 
bah found herself once more re-established 
in the old tent, with Nancy’s fair curly- 
headed boy seated on her lap. Righteous 


had been away all the winter, now he|. 


suddenly pushed aside the curtain which 
stood in front of the door and walked in. 

A little ray of sunlight was coming in 
from the top of the tent. It fell full upon 
Hepsibah; her dark eyes flashed and 
gleamed ; then she clasped the boy tightly. 
Brave as she was, she was startled at the 
savage look on Righteous Lee’s face. He 
did not see her at first, and grumbling and 
muttering under his breath he sat down on 
a little old wooden settle. 

“A nice ’ome this for a chap,” muttered 
Righteous. “No light, no firing, no supper. 
Nance is gone, so there’s no one to do for 
me nor tend me. I'd best look out for an- 
other wench to make a wife of.” 

Hepsibah sat very still when she heard 
these words, and a cold fear crept up into 
her heart. She had all an ignorant child’s 
horror of step-mothers. Ifastep-mother came 
into this tent she might take Jack-o’-Lantern 
out of Hepsibah’s arms, and tend him, and 
care for him, and make a fuss over him. 
She might want him for her own, and quite 
forget that Hepsibah was his real and true 
mother. 

Poor little Jack-o-Lantern! The step- 
mother might be cruel and unkind, deaf to 
his cries, indifferent to his wants. He was 
not an unhappy baby now, for he had that 
primary staple of all infant life abundantly 
given to him, love. Hepsibah clasped him 
tightly, and sat still. She wished Righteous 
would go out of the tent. He had no idea 
of doing so. For some reason, strong man 





that he was, he seemed fearfully tired. Now 
and then great laboured groans burst from 
his lips, and, after the fashion of his very 
ignorant class, he spoke his thoughts aloud. 

“Yes, I'd best take a wife. There’s no 
victuals, nor nought, and I’m fair beat out. 
There’s Piety Palmer—she’d make me a good 
wife. Willin’? Oh, ay, yes, she’d be willin’. 
Let me see. Piety must be. past thirty— 
a big, strong wench. She’d clean up and do 
for me. Id best be seeing about it.” He 
half rose from his seat, but fell back again 
with a groan. “I’m beat out, and that’s a 
fact,” he muttered. “It’s the rheumatiz, 
and sleeping out on the wet grass last night. 
It is ‘ard when there’s no one to tend a 
chap.” 

At this juncture Hepsibah put little Jack- 
o’-Lantern down very softly on a bundle of 
clean straw, and came up to Righteous. 

“Tm here, Righteous,” she said in her rather 
sharp, pert voice. ‘Can I do ought to tend 

e ” 

“Get you gone,” he growled. “I don’t 
want nought o’ you. And where’s that kid 
of mine?” he continued with a sudden rush 
of memory, and even transitory interest. 
“What have you done with my kid, Hepsi- 
bah ¢” 

“ He’s all right. You can see him ef you 
like, Righteous,” said Hepsibah in a perfectly 
friendly tone. Nothing would induce her to 
take offence with Righteous at such a critical 
juncture. ‘The kid’s all right,” she resumed 
with some pardonable pride in her voice, 
“ Shall I light a candle, so that you can look 
at he %” 

Another twinge of awful pain darted across 
Righteous Lee’s broad back. 

“Light the candle, wench,” he said. “I 
don’t want to have nought to do with any 
kid; but light the candle,do! I has took 
a chill, Hepsy,” he continued in a sudden 
almost friendly tone, “and it do grip me 
powerful ’ard.” 

Hepsibah lighted the’ candle, which she 
placed in an old tin candlestick on the floor. 
Then she scraped some embers together and 
lit a small fire ; finally she looked around her. 

Jack-o-Lantern sat very still on his throne 
of clean straw. He had not uttered a sound 
or attracted any notice to his little presence. 
Hepsibah’s big black eyes darted a fervent 
flash of love at him. Then she turned to 
Righteous. 

“That's better,” she said. “You want 
some tending, you do. You are all of a 
shiver. Spread out your hands to the flame, 
and warm ’em, do.” 
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In his present pain Righteous was thank 
ful for any notice. He forgot all views, pros- 

ctive or otherwise, with regard to Piety 

almer in the interest with which he now 
watched the small ragged maiden of the elf- 
locks. 

“ You rigged up that fire real cute, Hepsi- 
bah,” he said. ‘ Now, here’s sixpence ; run 
to the van opposite—you know Clayton’s 
van—and fetch in some gin. You say it’s 
for Righteous Lee, and he’s back, and can’t 
attend to no business to-night. Fetch the 
em child, and be quick about it, or I'll, 

“You'll what?” said Hepsibah, stepping 
back apace. 

‘* Break every bone in your body !” 

Hepsibah had now recovered all her usual 
courage. 

“Oh, no, you won’t, Righteous,” she said, 
laying down the sixpence on a small wooden 
stool which stood near. “ You has nought 
to say to me, nor I to you. | ain’t your wife, 
nor your wench neither. There, go and fetch 
your own gin.” 

She turned away. Righteous stretched 
out his powerful hand, but it could not reach 
her. He was in too great pain to rise, so he 
condescended to be fairly civil. 

“ You might be good-natured, Hepsy,” he 
said. ‘ My bark’s worse nor my bite. Wot’s 
a few words? They mean nothing. You 
see I can’t stir. I’m held with a grip. Oh, 
Lord ha’ mercy! How am I to abear this 
pain ?” 

He groaned again. His sufferings were 
very real. Hepsibah stood on one leg, and 
regarded him calmly. 

“ Most like you’re took for death,” she said. 

“Oh, what a bad gal you are! Go and 
fetch the gin this minute, or ’I—T’l1——” 

“You'll do nothing, Righteous Lee,” said 
Hepsibah. “ You’s all brag now, but you 
han’t got no power in you. I know how it 
is.” She came a little nearer, and flashed 
her great eyes into his wicked face. “You're 
a devil, and you're chained—the rheumatiz 
is the chains.” She stretched out her thin 
hand and clutched the sixpence from the 
little wooden stool. “I'll fetch the gin,” she 
said, “only I must have another sixpence to 
put with this.” 

“Oh, you’re a bad ’un, Hepsibah! What 
do you want the other sixpence for ?” 

“To buy bread and milk for Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern.” 

“For who?” 

“ Jack-o-Lantern.” 

“Who, in the name of wonder, is he ?” 





“Your son. He’s hungry, and he must 
be fed. Gi’ me the sixpence. Toss it to me; 
I won’t come any nigher. Quick, Righte- 
ous! I can leave yer, if I have a mind, and 
then you'll do nothing but groan all night. 
You're a devil, mind yer, and you're chained. 
It'll be awful to hear the devil groaning all 
night long.” 

Righteous considered for amoment. There 
was no use parleying words with so fearless, 
so wicked, so daring animp. He loved his 
money beyond all earthly things; but pain, 
and the inability to help himself in any other 
fashion, forced him to produce another six- 
pence. 

Hepsibah snatched it and fled away. 

There was a little light still outside ; but 
all the corners of the old tent were now 
quite dark. There was only light in the 
centre, a small radiance caused by the soli- 
tary candle. The embers of the fire had 
almost died out again, but the flame of the 
candle burnt steadily. 

Jack-o-Lantern, seated on his throne of 
yellow straw, thought this flame looked very 
pretty. In his baby fashion he desired, and, 
after his baby way, he instantly took steps 
to obtain what he wished for. He thought 
he would catch that lovely flame and put it 
into his mouth. 

Righteous was sitting with his eyes closed, 
counting the moments when Hepsibah should 
return with the gin, which was to warm and 
comfort, and lift him out of his miserable 
self, when he was conscious of a little move- 
ment and stir in the tent. He raised his 
head with a start. He had been falling into 
a semi-doze. 

Jack-o’-Lantern had come very close to 
the candle; he was gazing steadily at it 
with a look of ecstasy in two blue eyes. The 
flame shone on his hair, which was soft and 
fluffy, of a yellow, downy description, like 
the first plumage of a little duckling. Jack- 
o’-Lantern got very near the flame. Now 
the crucial moment had arrived. He was 
on all fours; he must balance himself on 
one hand and two legs, and stretch up the 
other hand to secure the treasure. His 
dewy lips were slightly parted, and the 
laughter of delight in his little soul filled 
his eyes more and more. He went cautiously 
to work. Now he had achieved the neces- 
sary balance ; now the chubby, dimpled hand 
was raised ; it almost touched the flame. 

“ Hullo! stop that, young un!” shouted 
Righteous. 

The shock caused the boy to fall a little 
forward, and, to stop his absolutely stum- 
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bling over the candle, Righteous had to 
spring to his feet and catch him in his 
brawny arms. He made this sudden spring 
with considerable pain; but the pain was 
forgotten in exultation at having delivered 
the downy duckling of a baby. At the mo- 
ment he quite forgot that the boy was his 
own son. 

Jack-o-Lantern was in no sense of the 
word a coward. He was brave, and he was 
also something of a philosopher. Having 
failed to secure the flame of the candle, he 
took summary possession of the next toy 
which came in his way. He clutched Righte- 
ous Lee’s long black beard, looked up into 
his face, and gave a gurgling, contented, baby 
sound. 

“Well, you air a young un,” said Lee. 
He sat down with the baby on his knee. He 
felt awfully ashamed of having him there, 
and yet he was conscious of a distinctly 
pleasurable sensation. 

“Tm mortal feard as I'll break yer,” he 
said, and there was undoubted admiration in 
his tone. 

Then he put up his hard rough hand, and 
with the tip of one thick, blackened finger 
touched the little cheek, which was soft as 
the velvet of the innermost leaf of a rose. 

“Tm blest,” he murmured. 

Just then he heard Hepsibah’s step. He 
hastily put the baby down on the ground, 
and turned his head away. He would not 
for the world have been seen fondling the 
child. 


CHAPTER IV.—CONSPIRATORS. 


LEE spent a very bad night. He was not 
one to restrain his feelings, and he made the 
tent echo with dismal sighs and groans. 

Hepsibah and the baby retired to the far- 
thest limit of the old tent, where, notwith- 
standing the groans and the restless tossing 
of the sick man, they managed to sleep fairly 
well. 

In the morning, Lee pronounced himself 
better. It was a lovely, peaceful Sabbath 
morning, and some of the light and sweet- 
ness penetrated through the chinks of the 
tent, and awoke in Lee’s breast the longing 
of all savage natures for the open air and 
the broad canopy of heaven. He rose to his 
feet, and, unwashed and unkemped, stag- 
gered into the sunshine. 

Sunday was no day of rest to the gipsies. 
They were even more busy than usual deck- 
ing their booths and spreading forth their 
wares. They intended to begin a gipsy fair 
to-day, so they were already hard at work 





making preparations—painting one another 
up, and getting together the cocoa-nuts, the 
waxworks, the tight-rope dancers, the dog- 
monkey, the working models, the female jug- 
glers, and all the other appurtenances of 
the great show which would by-and-by bring 
in money, and cause the coarse laughter, 
the babel of oaths, the fighting, and the vari- 
ous evils which belong to untrained, uncivi- 
lised gipsy life. 

Lee was interested in the great fair which 
was to begin to-day. He and his comrades 
had been preparing for it all the winter. He 
had a pecuniary interest in the great show ; 
he had sunk money in it, and he hoped in 
the course of the next few weeks to gain many 
golden sovereigns as his share of the spoil. 

Lee was a miser. He loved money for its 
own sake, and month by month, and year by 
year he had put by a little more and a little 
more until he had, for a man of his class, 
quite a goodly supply of money. It was 
commonly reported among the other gipsies 
that Lee had a secret hoard somewhere. The 
secret of his hiding-place he would confide 
to none. It was quite certain, however, 
that he had never banked his gold, and 
Mother Kezia and other evil members of 
the gang watched him carefully, all anxious 
to discover the great secret, which no one 
could get him to reveal. On account of this 
secret Righteous had been borne with, and 
even indulged. More than one liberal pota- 
tion of gin had been imbibed by him unpaid 
for, in the hope that he would give a clue to 
the place where he kept his money. So 
far, however, Lee believed that his secret 
was secure. 

The part assigned to Righteous Lee in the 
great show was that of the Fire-King. He 
had to fill his mouth with paraffin and oil, 
and at a certain signal put blazing fusees 
into it. He had learnt a secret which pre- 
vented the fire hurting him, but the process 
required much courage, and none of the other 
gipsies would undertake the part. Righteous 
made, in the opinion of the gipsies, a splendid 
and terrific Fire-King. His coal-black hair, 
his long black beard, his swarthy visage, his 
great black eyes, which gleamed brightly out 
of two sunken caverns, all added to the ma- 
jesty of the King. He was of a great height 
and breadth, too, and when he was painted 
up a little, and showily dressed in tawdry 
colours and cheap tin armour ; and when he 
rushed upon the stage issuing living fire from 
his lips, he was the sort of apparition to cause 
timid girls to scream and faint, and poor 
frightened little children to have bad night- 
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mares. It had been arranged by the pro- 
moters of the show that the Fire-King should 
only come on the scene when the hour was 
dusk and the crowds of spectators most hila- 
rious with mirth and excitement. The gipsies 
had nothing grander to offer in the way of 
show than their Fire-King. Even the female 
Blondin, the cannon-firing, and a life-boat-to- 
the-rescue, all paled and became of no mo- 
ment, compared to the awful flash and gleam 
of this terrible apparition. 

Lee sat in the peaceful sunshine now ; the 
air revived him, and cooled the burning pain 
in his eyes, and he forgot all about the show 
in which he was to take a prominent part 
that evening. 

Mother Kezia, in a short bright crimson 
petticoat, a blue jersey, and a scarf of many 
colours twisted round her swarthy head, came 
up and spoke to him. Mother Kezia would 
tell fortunes at the fair. She was a hand- 
some gipsy, and, although she was no longer 
young, she looked imposing, and even pic- 
turesque, in her fanciful costume. 

“’Morning, Righteous,” she said as she 
came up to the great surly giant. 

He scarcely raised his eyes to look at her. 

“Lor,” she continued, not noticing his 
want of response, “won’t we have a time 
by-and-by ! Fine ill be no word for it. 
And won’t the pretty girls come to Mother 
Kezia fast enough to have their fortunes 
told! I'll make my hoard to-day, Righteous 
—see ef I don’t! You're not the only one 
who can keep a secret hoard. Eh, Righteous 
Lee ?” 

“You'd better take care what you are 
about,” growled Righteous. ‘You know as 
fortune-telling’s forbidden by law. You'll be 
had up, mother. But maybe you'd like a 
bit of prison-life, eh %” 

Mother Kezia’s dark cheek flushed. 

“You keep mum,” she said. “Who's to 
tell what I do when no one sees ? I'll manage ; 
I ain’t Mother Kezia Jones for nothing.” 

“ And you wears well, Kezia,” said a gipsy 
of the name of Clayton, who came up. “No 
one would guess as you was nigh of fifty.” 

“T ain't. It’s a lie youre telling!” she 
answered. Her eyes blazed. She looked 
inclined to fly upon this new gipsy, but, 
thinking better of it, turned on her heel, and 
marched away. When she was gone the 
men looked at one another. Clayton laughed 
loudly, but Lee put his hand to his brow. 

“‘ My head splits !” he muttered. “I doubt 
efI can be Fire-King to-night.” 

“Oh, yes, you can—you will when the 
time comes, old pal,” said Clayton, not un- 








kindly. Then, stooping down by Lee, he 
began to talk in a very lowtone. Lee for- 
got his headache as he listened. His eyes 
gleamed, and his lips were slightly parted 
with eagerness. 

“I don’t believe yer,” he said suddenly. 

“Tt wor in this way,” said Clayton, not 
taking any notice of Lee’s last words. “You 
know the lad Ben?” 

Lee grunted. 

“A softy, I call he,” he said after a panse. 
‘** Yes, I ha’ come across him. I never did 
know why he took up with us,” 

“Oh, Ben had a taste for a roving life,” 
replied Clayton. ‘“He’s the sort of lad as 
you'd say to look at he, ‘There’s no harm in 
him’—a good-natured sort of a lad; that’s 
what we all think on he.” 

Lee yawned impatiently. 

“What are you driving at, Clayton?” he 
said. ‘I’m in no mood for thinking of Ben, 
nor no other lad. Ben! He ain’t even a 
true gipsy.” 

“ A bit of an innercent, you think him 
most like?” said Clayton, favouring Lee 
with a queer, half-nervous twinkle of his 
eye. 

“No, no; I think nought about him. 
What are you coming to, pal ?” 

Clayton sat down on the grass, took a pipe 
out of his pocket, lit it deliberately, and 
began to smoke. 

“Tt were last night,” he said between his 
puffs, “I were coming home late through the 
woods. I had bagged two young rabbits ; 
I had them slung over my back. There 
were no keepers anywhere round, and I 
walked free and easy-like in my mind. All 
on a sudden my heart jumped up in my 
mouth; a lad sprang up out of the ground 
at my werry feet. It was Ben; he was 
white and shaking ever so. When he saw 
me he ran up to me, and clutched my hand. 

“ Clayton,’ he said, ‘I know summut, 1 
know summut!’ He were trembling so, I 
thought he were going to blubber. 

“*What do you know, lad?’ I said. 
‘ What’s yer trouble, Ben?’ I spoke as 
kind as I could, to quiet him down, as it 
were. Ben looked at me with his heart in 
his mouth, and a great glitter in his eyes. 
‘It ain’t trouble,’ he says. ‘No, no; it’s a 
good find. I can go home now.’ ‘ What,’ I 
says, ‘has you found money, Ben?’ He 
half-nodded ; then he drew himself together, 
as if he didn’t want to say no more. ‘Has 
you found money, Ben?’ I says again. 
‘Summut like it,’ he says under his breath, 
‘Where, where, lad ?’ I asked. as I tried to 
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grip hold on him. ‘Near the Druid Oaks,’ 
he said, and then he turned white, as if he’d 
faint.” 

Clayton suddenly stopped talking. Lee 
sat as still as if he were turned into stone. 
Clayton moved his head a little, put his pipe 
into his mouth, and then looked slyly up at 
Lee. Lee was gazing straight before him. 
To all appearance he did not even see the 
small craven figure of the man at his feet. 

“ Arter that,” continued Clayton, “I tried 
to grip hold on Ben ; but he slid away from 
me, as though he were a sort of a shadder, 
and ran as fast as any hare.” 

“Where did he run to?” said Lee, sud- 
denly breaking his own silence. 

“ Back to the camp, in course. He’s here 
this morning. I put it to him just now, 
what he had been a-doing last night, and 
he stared at me as innercent as a babe. I 
said to myself then, ‘Ben, you’re a deep ‘un.’ 
Shall I send Ben along to talk to you, 
Righteous ?” 

“No!” thundered Lee. 

His “no” was so brusque and harsh that 
it frightened Clayton, who wished himself 
farther away. He looked round to see if he 
could slink off; he half rose to his feet. Lee 
put out his rough hand, and gripped him on 
the shoulder. 

“Neighbour,” he said, “it’s you as is the 
deep ’un. I know nought of the lad called 
Ben; but I know summut o’ you, mate. 
You think as I has money hid in the wood, 
and you believe as I'll let out summut by 
making up a story bout Ben. You're mis- 
took; that’s all. I don’t believe in your 
Bens, nor your shadders, nor your innercent- 
looking boys, with their deep hearts; no, 
not [.” 

“ All right,” said Clayton. “I thought 
I'd warn you, Lee. Ef you has money, it’s 
not my consarn, and ef a lad wot’s no true 
gipsy finds it, and makes off with it, it’s 
nought to me. You can’t say as I haven't 
warned you, Righteous.” 

“No more I can, neighbour, and I’m truly 
obleeged.” 

At this moment Mother Kezia’s voice was 
heard shouting to Clayton. He was only 
too glad to run off, and Lee was left to his 
own meditations. He sat immovable for 
nearly twenty minutes. Then he uttered a 
loud long laugh, and slapped his hand on his 
thigh. 

“That’s a good ’un,” he said; “ that’s the 
neatest bit of a lie that Clayton and Mother 
Kezia has made up for many aday. They 
—— to get my secret by a stroke, and 
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they came pretty nigh the mark. The Druid 
Oaks !—I don’t believe a word about Ben. 
Wot’s Ben? A strip of a lad with a pink 
face, with nought of vice in him. No spunk, 
no nothing. He find my bit of money? 
Tain’t in him. All the same, I'll take a walk 
round by the Oaks to-night.” 


CHAPTER V.—BELLS. 


Tr was just about now that Hepsibah, with 
Jack-o’-Lantern in her arms, crept out of the 
tent by the back way—namely, by burrowing 
under the canvas. She did not want Righteous 
to see Jack-o-Lantern, and when she found 
herself safely in the open air she walked 
quickly, carrying the child, as usual, in a sling 
on her back. She soon left the gipsy encamp- 
ment, and, crossing the road, made for an 
opposite moor, where she expected to find 
solitude, and where she could sit down, take 
Jack-o-Lantern on her knee, and prepare to 
enjoy herself. 

The gipsies liked no place so well as 
the New Forest. Great open moors 
stretched everywhere. The shade of tempt- 
ing woods, of great, cool forest glades were 
always within reach. The people, too, who 
lived in the little towns and villages which 
were interspersed with the forest, were of 
that unsuspicious and primitive sort who 
think no ill of the gipsies. Their grand 
shows were appreciated by the country folk. 
They brought life and commotion into the 
place. The gipsy fairs were always well 
attended, and the gipsies took care not to go 
any great lengths in thieving and poaching, 
or to encroach too much on the good-will 
always exercised towards them. 

Homeless herself, coming of a race who 
knew no real home, Hepsibah had always 
looked on the forest as a sort of fatherland 
to love and adore. All through the winter 
she thought of the green trees, of the great 
primeval woods, of the heather, as it lent pur- 
ple shadows to the gently undulating hil- 
locks. She thought of the cool deep bracken, 
of the short grass on which it was so sweet 
to lie. In the dark days of winter these 
memories gave Hepsibah hope. She knew 
nothing of God, nothing of any destiny which 
might await her by-and-by. A future beyond 
this life was unknown to Hepsibah. She knew 
nothing, but she dreamed much. There were 
swellings at the heart, and liftings of the wild 
untutored soul to some one. A voice spoke 
to her through the beauties of the forest. 
The words were dim, the meaning unknown, 
yet she knew she heard a Voice. She went 
out now, sat down under the shade of a little 
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hillock, took Jack-o-Lantern on her knee, 
and uttered a sigh of ecstasy. 

“‘T ha’ waited,” she said under her breath, 
“*T ha’ waited all through the dark days, and 
the cold, and the unger. I ha’ waited, and 
it ha’ come. Hark, Jack! Listen; there 
they go! Oh, I ha’ waited long to hear’em !” 

The sound that filled Hepsibah’s heart 
with rapture was a very joyous peal of bells 
from the village church near by. The vil- 
lagers were all going to church in their best 
clothes. In twos and threes they were pass- 
ing the moor where Hepsibah sat, and walk- 
ing up the steep village street, and entering 
the quaint church. The bells kept jangling ; 
their notes were very sweet. Hepsibah was 
not the least curious to know why the people 
went to church. She never entered any 
building with pleasure. She envied none of 
the little girls their neat frocks and prim Sun- 
day hats, but she listened with ecstasy to 
the bells ; they seemed to harmonize with the 
scene about her, to complete it, to lend it a 
voice, and a living presence. Hepsibah be- 
gan to feel stirring within her the throbs of 
her wild, queer genius. Had anybody been 
near, she could have told a great, impossible, 
romantic story. The story looked out of her 
eyes this moment, their expression was no 
longer fierce and hard. They were untamed 
eyes undoubtedly, but a sad longing soul 
looked out of them now. It looked straight 
at the baby. He was a very brave baby, but 
this hungry soul of Hepsibah’s frightened him 
a little, and he put up his soft hand and 
patted her cheek. She pressed him to her 
heart, and kissed him in ecstasy. 





“ Oh, Jack-o’-Lantern !” she said, *‘/et me 
lay my forehead against the down of your 
head and think.” 

Hepsibah was fond of doing this. That 
downy head of the baby’s always gave her a 
delicious feeling of rest, and little thrills of 
rapture used to go through her when she felt 
its soft touch. 

The bells went on jangling and chim- 
ing. The June dog-roses were beginning 
to come out. ‘There were numbers of 
them all over the place. Hepsibah pulled 
a great handful of the delicate pink petals, 
and gave them to Jack-o-Lantern to play 
with. The bells stopped ringing, and si- 
lence brooded over the landscape. The 
great summer heat had not yet begun. It 
was fresh, and yet warm under the shelter 
of the little hillock. 

“T wish we could stay here always, baby,” 
said Hepsibah. “Oh, I hate going back to 
that fair, and to the old tent, and to your 
father! Oh, ain’t your father a bad, bad 
man, Jack-o-Lantern !” 

Jack-o-Lantern had no idea that his sole- 
surviving parent was being abused, but 
Hepsy’s black brows were knitted in a frown, 
which made her look ugly in his eyes. Ac- 
cordingly he doubled his sturdy fists and 
beat her with vigour. Presently the two 
were rolling about on the short grass, and 
enjoying life after the manner of playful 
kittens. 

A step came up the hillside, and Hepsibah 
started to her feet. A tull slight lad ad- 
vanced to meet her. He threw himself on 
the grass by her side. 








HER MOTHER’S FACE. 


H® mother’s face, by some true artist painted, 

Smiles down upon us from our chamber wall ; 

Her mother’s spirit,—oh, most surely sainted ! 
Draws near us as the evening shadows fall. 


Dear mother, from your baby daughter taken, 
When she, poor lamb, was but a fortnight old ; 
No other child of yours could ever waken 
Your love, like this dear Wife my arms enfold. 


Our nuptials ere the world was made were fated ! 
By strange and thorny paths our feet have met : 

My long-sought Love, now thee and I are mated, 
Thy mother’s task may cease, without regret. 


And when my darling’s cares and mine are ended, 
And we attain our final dwelling-place, 
Oh then, through heaven’s crystal gateways splendid, 
We two will seek, and find, her mother’s face. 
GEORGE HILL. 
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OUR JUVENILE LABOUR OFFICE. 
By raz REV. CANON TALBOT. 


[{ is acommon question which parents of | 
all classes ask: What are we to do with | 
our boy? The boy has finished his schooling | 
—what next? Here arises adifficulty. But 
the difficulty does not press equally upon all 
parents. Some can afford to invest a certain 
amount of capital in their boby—heis educated 
to be a doctor or a clergyman, and his special 
education probably ensures a demand for 
him. Then there is another class of parents 
who do not possess sufficient capital to make 





father is a labouring man and makes, we will 
say, 18s. a week. The boy goes to the 
elementary school and shows just the 
ordinary amount of intelligence. He exhibits 
no great talent which predicts anything like a 
rise for him in the social scale. At thirteen 
years of age, or thereabouts, he is qualified to 
leave school. It is imperative that he should 
do so from the point of view of his parents, 
who wish to reap some benefit from the boy’s 
earnings. The boy of course has a laudable 


their boys in demand, but they have some | ambition to be doing something, and so he 
influence which they can bring to bear in | takes the first opportunity of seeking work. 
certain quarters, and an opening forthe boy is’ He offers himself at the pit, the factory, the 


found in some calling. Happy are the.boys 
so situated! But there is a large class of 
parents who can do little or nothing to secure | 
a start in life for their boys, I mean that 
large class of parents who belong to the ranks 
of unskilled labour. Let us for a moment 
look at a specimen family of this class. The 














tradesman’s shop, but finds, to his great dis- 
appointment, that he is not wanted. Where- 
ever he goes he finds himself one of anumber 
of youths of his own age and station who are 
all onthe same quest, and most of them are un- 
successful. The boy soon finds himself in the 
disheartening condition of that poor victim of 





Employed at last. 
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fierce competition, who tells his story in the 
Gospel: “ Sir, [ have no man when the 
water is troubled to put me into the pool ; but 
while Iam coming, another steppeth down 
before me.” What need to dwell upon the 
disadvantages of this typical boy, of his 
limited education, his moral environment, his 
great temptations, and his loneliness in the 
midst of the crowd? This is all plain 
enough. 

Now, there are, one fears, few towns in 
England where there are not many boys who 
have finished school, tried to get regular work 
and failed to do so. In self-defence they 
have taken to the uncertain life of the streets, 
waiting about for chance jobs or hawking 


‘things for sale. I have called it the uncertain 


life of the streets. And so it is in its re- 
muneration, but it is not the least uncertain 
in its effect upon the character of the boys. 
There is an old saying that the grace of God 
is not limited to specified channels, and 
readers of “Les Misérables” will not regard 
the heroic figure of the Paris street boy, 
Gavroche, as merely a fancy picture. But the 
heroic street boy is the exception, and not the 
rule, and the streets are schools not for heroes 
but blackguards. The street “Arab” cannot 
be expected to grow up into a useful 
citizen, and he does not disappoint expecta- 
tions. The poor street “ child is father to 
the man” of no occupation, who preys upon 
society, his own enemy and the enemy of his 
country. 

The boy who can get no work is always in 
danger of falling into this class ; once in this 
class he gets a disinclination for any other 
mode of life ; in this case the boy is lost to 
himself and lost to society. 

But, can nothing be done to bridge over the 
gulf which for so many boys lies between 
school and regular employment ? That isthe 
question which occurred to us in Gateshead 
two years ago, and this paper attempts to 
point out the way in which we have answered 
it. One idea was this, to open a Juvenile 
Labour Office, by means of which boys might 
find temporary employment until such time 


.as they could find for themselves, or we could 


find for them, regular employment. We 
began in a very humble way with no patrons, 
and only about £10 capital. I mention this 
because I want it to be clear that the 
Juvenile Labour Office does not want a lot of 
money to set it going; given the determina- 
tion to make the thing answer and you need 
not trotble about a balance at the bank. 
And the reason of this is that the Juvenile 
Labour Office is not a charitable institution 





in the ordinary sense of the word. It is 
simply an instrument for bringing a supply 
of boys within the range and vision of the 
employing public. The boys work and the 
public pay them, and the boys themselves 
pay towards the support of their office. In 
this way it is plain that a large capital is not 
a requisite, and I hope, too, that it is plain 
that the office, if not in the ordinary sense a 
charitable concern, is so in the higher sense 
of the word, inasmuch as it helps young 
human beings to preserve some of their 
noblest endowments. But we may say more 
of this later on. Now for a brief recital of 
our early days. We began with four boys 
selected out of a large number of applicants. 
They were in each case boys who had left 
school and had failed to find employment. 
We clothed the boys ina simple uniform, sent 
two of them out to black boots and kept two 
at our head-quarters, an eating-house in the 
centre of the town. Before beginning, we 
took care to acquaint the public with the 
project. The reporters of the Newcastle 
papers came and inspected the boys, and did 
excellent service to us by embodying what 
they heard and saw in a paragraph. At the 
same time we distributed bills announcing 
our object throughout the town. The name 
which we took was the Boys’ Brigade, and by 
that name we are generally known, so in the 
remaining part of this article I shall drop the 
term Juvenile Labour Office and speak of the 
brigade instead. 

The sort of work which the brigade un- 
dertook to do was of a simple kind, requir- 
ing little or no skill. Besides the boot- 
blacking in the streets, we undertook to do 
domestic work, carrying parcels and luggage, 
running messages, and so forth. We very 
soon found out that the boot-blacking would 
not pay, the existing boot-blacks were rigid 
protectionists, and our boys could not get a 
chance. However, we had so much to do in 
other directions, that we were not sorry to 
relinquish that particular department. The 
four boys with whom we had started became 
too small a staff, and we increased to six, 
then to nine, and then to twelve. By this 
time the friendly eating-house was becoming 
too strait for us, and we took a cellar- 
kitchen in the principal street, and realised 
the satisfactory sense of having a place of 
our very own. By this time two things had 
become apparent. Firstly, we had taken 
root as a public institution. Secondly, the 
brigade must have some one in command 
who could devote his whole time and ener- 


gies to its well-being. We were fortunate 
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enough to secure the services of an ex-! crating the splendid moments, rich in possi- 


military man, who still continues to act as 
manager of the brigade. I need hardly say 
how much depends upon having the right 
man for such a position as this. Our 
manager combines great interest in the 
boys with considerable disciplinary and 
business powers. It is this happy combina- 
tion of characteristics in our manager which 
has done so much to develop the brigade 
from small and immature beginnings to its 
present state of strength and efficiency. A 
few happy and useful months passed by in 
our cellar-kitchen. There was still a con- 
tinuous supply of just the sort of poor un- 
fortunate lads whom we wanted to start in 
the line of self-help! Our numbers had 
gone up from twelve to twenty, and still 
more work offered and more candidates too 
claimed admission to the brigade. It was 
about six months after our commencement 
that a cab-proprietor in the town made us a 
good offer. If we would come and occupy 
the premises in which was his booking-office 
for cabs, and manage that for him, and un- 
dertake to send the boys with messages for 
the cabs, then we should occupy his three 
rooms in connection with the booking-office 
rent free. The offer was accepted, and has 
been satisfactory to both parties: and so 
this marks one more stage in our gradual 
rise. 
ward step. In addition to our old quarters, 
we have taken a good-sized house, where we 
shall be able to give sleeping accommodation 
to about twenty of our brigade, and where 
we can carry on some home industries which 
we had no space for before. I should state 
that, now being exceptionally busy, we are 
employing about thirty-five boys every day : 
our normal number would be about twenty- 
eight. It is now one and three-quarter years 
since we began with four lads, and had not 
a place to call our own; and now we have 
thirty-five boys employed, and occupy two 
houses, and all this has come about mainly, 
not by pauperising the boys by gifts, but by 
putting them into a position to earn, and 
then to contribute to their own brigade’s 
expenses. More important than all in the 
last one and three-quarter years, scores of 
boys have availed themselves of this bridge 
between school and regular employment, and 
have passed over the dangerous waters be- 
neath safely. They have entered into life 
happily and honourably by means of the 
brigade ; had it not been for this they would 
have wandered about for weeks or months 
in idleness, wasting and more likely dese- 


And we have just taken another on- | 





bility, of life’s morning. I must lay stress 
upon the simplicity and importance of this 
work. I have shown how simple it is. It 
is the bringing of boy and employer toge- 
ther ; it is largely self-supporting ; it can be 
done in any place. But while it is nothing 
new to help boys in this way, it is not un- 
necessary to urge the wider adoption of 
some such plan as this, so that every town 
may have its Boys’ Brigade. No town ought 
to let its young boys run the risk of recruit- 
ing the street Arab tribe without making an 
attempt to provide for the dangerous period 
between school and regular work. We are 
all happily becoming more deeply conscious 
of the debt which we owe to one another as 
members of one body. I think no one will 
dispute that the elders of the town owea 
double debt to the younger. One way of 
discharging the debt is by such an institu- 
tion as we are now describing. 

But it is now time for me to enter into 
some further detail about the constitution and 
working of the brigade. 

We have always aimed at being in the 
true sense of the word catholic, i.e. all-em- 
bracing. We took any who offered them- 
selves, respecting nothing but their need, 
nor do we at all aim at drawing away boys 
from that form of religion in which they 
have been brought up. We always, indeed, 
urged the boys to go to their own Church, 
Roman Catholic or otherwise. I might men- 
tion in passing that some of the very best 
boys we have had were Roman Catholics. 
The Protestant boys were persuaded to go to 
a class on Sundays taken for them by the 
manager, and the boys who had nowhere 
else to go were assigned a special seat in the 
parish church, This, however, was not com- 
pulsory, nor do I think it ought to be. In 
the case of boys, however, to whom we stood 
in loco parentis, some measure of Sunday ob- 
servance followed as a matter of course ; nor 
had we ever any trouble on that score. 

The circumstances of the boys who come 
to us are very different: some come from 
indifferent homes where nothing is attempted 
on their behalf; others come from decent 
homes, but very poor, so that little or nothing 
can be done by their parents to advance 
them; others have been taken away from 
their parents under the new Act for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, and these we 
practically adopt, and they make their home 
with us. Our town is a manufacturing town 
of eighty thousand inhabitants ; close to us 
is Newcastle-on-Tyne, and, as the news of the 
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brigade rapidly spread, we found no lack of 
‘the very sort of boys who are so terribly in 
meed of a helping hand. 

Two difficulties presented themselves very 
early, and one, at least, was a serious one. 
At first some of the boys found it very dif- 
ficult to rise to the idea of honest work. It 
was so easy, for instance, to throw away a 
few score or more of bills out of the number 
‘which they had to deliver from house to 
house. This sort of thing was absolutely 
ruinous to the character of the brigade, and 
must have meant a speedy cessation of public 
confidence, and consequent collapse of the 
undertaking. In different ways we got to 
know of each case of dishonesty very soon 
after it occurred, and very disheartening it 
was. How to make the boys feel that it was 
dishonest was not always so easy as might 
appear. Gentle handling of the offender and 
soft words would have been out of place here. 
‘To show how heinous we thought the offence 
we had to administer severe punishments, 
ranging from fines in money to corporal 
punishment followed by expulsion. Gradu- 
ally we mastered the difficulty, and a better 
tone, a higher ideal of work was established. 
At the present moment I think we can claim 
that our work is done as thoroughly and 
honestly by these younger workers as by 
much older people, and in many cases the 
advantage would be upon our side. I think 
that it is one of the best features of our 
work that we have instilled a better spirit in 
this respect into the brigade ; hence one can 
see how great its educational value is ; and I 
think it is not altogether an idle boast that 
our brigade is a miniature university where 
the members graduate in morals. 

The other difficulty to which I alluded is 
that of the boys who work for us returning 
home every night. In not a few cases this 
returning home at night is a great drawback. 
This often means that the boys do not get to 
rest at the right time or sleep in a very bad 
atmosphere, and so are necessarily less strong, 
and do their work less heartily than they 
should. If the boy is to be thoroughly trained 
it is,as a rule, much better for him to sleep and 
live on the brigade premises. Of course, there 
are many difficulties on the home side to be 
surmounted, and moreover hitherto we have 
not had room enough to take in more than 
six or eight boys. Now, however, that we 
have got an additional house we shall be able 
to accommodate, at least, twenty boys, who 
may board and lodge with us altogether. 
Experience has taught us that the regular 
and ordered life of the Brigade Home pro- 





duces, both physically and morally, boys of 
such a much higher type, that we look for- 
ward to the increased accommodation of our 
new house as opening the way for a greatly 
extended sphere of usefulness. 

But by this time the question of expense 
will have cccurred to our readers, and this 
being a very important point we will go into 
it at once. 

To begin with, we do not guarantee any 
wage to a boy who enters the brigade. He 
enters at his own risk and is free to leave if 
he is dissatisfied. As work comes in the 
boys are told off to do it in turn, and at the 
end of a week a boy gets (with certain de- 
ductions) just what he has worked for. Work 
has been on the whole very good, and at 
present we have all our boys employed daily 
The average earning of a boy who is em- 
ployed is about ls. a day, though in some 
cases it is a little more. So at the end of 
the week, if he has been fully employed, he 
has earned 6s. Now, from this we deduct 10d., 
which goes intoa fund for working expenses. 
Out of this fund the manager’s salary and 
that of the housekeeper is paid, and the boys’ 
uniforms are bought. From time to time 
friends may subscribe to this fund, or it may 
be increased by a careful and judicious hus- 
bandry. But the fact to which I will draw 
attention is this, that the bulk of our expenses 
is paid by the boys themselves in the form 
of a tax upon their earnings. At the pre- 
sent we are not only not in debt, but have a 
substantial balance, which we are about to 
use in renting and furnishing our new house. 

One excellent result of limiting the earn- 
ings of boys to about 5s. a week is this, it pre- 
vents the boys caring to remain too long in the 
brigade—it emphasises its object of being the 
means of introducing boys to regular work 
with a steadily increasing wage. Our wage 
never varies, and so, after a while, boys are 
naturally anxious to pass out when oppor- 
tunity offers to learn a regular trade, or fol- 
low some occupation with a higher wage, or 
a wage which tends to increase. 

We anticipate that after the initial outlay 
we shall very nearly be able to work the 
new home on the boys’ earnings. Having an 
exceedingly able housekeeper, we have in our 
old quarters been able to supply dinners at 
a marvellously cheap rate to the boys who 
lived with us, and to the boys who lived 
at home (specially benefiting the outsiders 
thereby); and under the new roof the feed- 
ing will be even cheaper, because it will be 
on a larger scale. 

I have already described the nature of the 


























work we do, but there is one great source of | 


employment which I have not particularly 
specified. We tender fcr contracts from 
London firms who advertise their goods on a 
very large scale, and have had the good for- 
tune to secure a very great deal of constant 
work in this way. We are under very strin- 
gent rules from the firms in question as to 
the proper, discharge of the work, and it is a 
satisfactory sign of the tone of the brigade 
that the inspectors employed by the firms in 
question speak well of our work. The boys 
are sent out in charge of some duly qualified 
person, and, not to speak of many towns in 
our near neighbourhood in which they have 
acted as distributors, they have journeyed as 
far as Edinburgh on this work. 

And now, finally, it will be asked, What 
about the results as regards the boys who 
have come into and passed through the bri- 
gade? First of all, numerically, we have 
passed one hundred and sixty altogether 
through the brigade to some form of regular 
employment in a period rather less than two 
years. Fifteen ot these left their places for 
various reasons, and came back to the brigade; 
most of them, however, have again passed 
out, and, as far as we can ascertain, are doing 
well. At all events, they have all had what 
each one may fairly demand 
start. Some ten or a dozen we shall have to 
class among the failures—the complete fail- 
ures. These were boys who had lived the 
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a pretty good | 


street-life too long, or were mentally deficient, | 


but the percentage of boys with whom we 
could do nothing was small. Some few, also, 
had to be expelled for dishonesty as a warn- 
ing, but this was only in our earlier stage, 
when the better tone had not yet prevailed. 
But for the great majority the brigade has, 
I think, fulfilled its purpose. It has provided 
the means of. entering into life without the 
dangers of a previous period of idleness. 
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time when they are very impressionable, and 
they have found themselves surrounded by 
good and uplifting influences. They have 
found themselves, for the first time perhaps, 
objects of care and affection. In some cases 
they have learnt here what a beautiful thing 
home-life is. They have been put in the 
way of spending their evenings pleasantly 
and securely ; those who have slipped through 
the educational net have been taught the 
elements of knowledge; they have been 
taught reverence for holy things and the 
practical character of true religion. All have 
come for a few months, at least, under a 
system of discipline, and learned the value 
and the nature of obedience. Those who 
have shown aptitude and merit have occu- 
pied positions of command in the brigade, 
and so have learnt something of the art of 
yovernment. And thus our boys enter into 
ife’s work through a bright portal. 1s not 
this inspiring work? We may be sceptical 
about many things, but who can doubt about 
the supreme worth of such work as this ? 
We talk much about reforming and reforma- 
tion. Work begun with lads at this age is a 
more hopeful task than reforming can ever 
be; it is the work of forming which shall 
do away with the terrible necessity of re- 
forming. I have just roughly set down the 
conditions and nature of our work. There is 
nothing new about it, and nothing peculiar. 
Many are doing this sort of work, but many 
more workers in this field are needed. I 
hope that this narrative may kindle some 
one else's enthusiasm who lives in a place 
where the boys’ problem is yet unsolved. 
We who have watched the growth of the 
Gateshead Boys’ Brigade can promise such 
an one plenty of hard work, plenty of dis- 
couragement, but also, far, far above that, 
pure unmixed joy in being the means of help- 


It | ing young boys to realise the ideal of human 
has brought a number of boys together at a | life. 
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times. Their books were kept in LEU 
two aumbreys,* now obliterated bya = /” % 


square, hideous, pretentious tomb, aU; 


erected to I know not whom. The 
holes which may still be seen here 


* Aumbrey, aurmary, armaria, armoire, almoury, 
are all connected with each other. ‘* Almoury”’ was 
sometimes used for a cupboard, in the sense of 
armorium.— Wedgwood, 





HE sketch on opposite page 
shows us part of the West 
Walk, also built by Abbot Litt- 
lington. ThisWest Walk—nowso 
familiar to the scholars of West- 
minster School, who stand along 
it on Sundays, in their white sur- 
plices, to await and salute the 
Canon and Master as they enter 
the Abbey—was, in old days, 
the Novices’ School. For many a 
long year has it resounded with 
the murmurs of the boys as they 
sat conning their lessons, and 
sometimes, perhaps, with their 
cries, as they received the rough 
corporal punishment of past 
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and there in the stone 
bench, sometimes arranged 
in nines, are a relic of the 
games at “knockings in and 
out,” played by those boys 
of so many centuries ago. 
The building over the 
cloister is part of the 
modern Deanery, which 
was the palace of the 
former Abbots. The green 
garth was pleasant to the 
eyes of the monks. It used 
no doubt to be bright with 
flowers, and sometimes a 
tame stork, or other do- 
mestic pet of the monas- 
tery, might have been seen 
wandering there. But, also, 
an open grave was always 
visible in the green space, 
and in that open grave each 
monk knew that his body 
would be placed if he hap- 
pened to be the first to 
die. It was a perpetual 
memento mori to wean their 
thoughts from the world- 
liness which could pene- 
trate too fatally even into 
the cloister precincts. 

Let us next turninto the 
East Cloister, of which the 
windows are shown in the 
picture on page 112. To 
the right of it are crypts 
and treasuries, and monas- 
tic buildings, including the 
Chapel of the Pyx, as old 
as the days of the Confes- 
sor. The principal doors are 
those of the Chapter House vestibule already 
described, and that which now leads to the 
Chapter Library, but was once the entrance 
to the staircase leading up to the Dorter or 
Monks’ Dormitory. Beyond the entrance to 
the Chapter House, on the right, is the tomb 
of Sir Edmond Bury Godfrey,* whose mysteri- 
ous murder, in 1681, led to all the horrors of 
the “ Popish Plot,” in the reign of Charles II. 
Beyond this, is the part of the cloister—cut 
off in reality from the space which properly 
belongs to the South Transept of the church 
—which was exclusively reserved for the 
Lord Abbot. The hole through which his 
bell-rope came down from the rubble roof is 


* He was the justice before whom Titus Oates laid his first 
pretended revelations; and three weeks later his murdered 
body was found in a ditch near Primrose Hill, 
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| still visible. On the stone bench to the left 
| sat the twelve beggars whose feet he washed, 
| “with sundrie solemn rites and signs of great 
| humilitie,” on every Maunday-Thursday (the 
Dies Mandati, or day in which Christ gave His 
new command to His disciples), in memory of 
| the washing of the disciples’ feet. The copper 
eyes from which (as Mr. Micklethwaite has 
conjectured) hung the carpet on which he 
| knelt during the performance of the ceremony 
still remain under the nosing of the bench. 
Before we leave the Cloisters, we must turn 
down the Dark Cloister, and to our left. The 
| passage will lead us through the three arches, 
| of different ages of architecture—one Norman, 
oneof the fourteenth, and oneof the eighteenth 
century—into the Little Cloisters, with their 
central fountain (p. 115). They were the 
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Abbey buildings set apart for the sick monks.* 
They are now surrounded by the houses of 
the Organist, the Precentor, the Receiver, and 
some of the Cathedral clergy, which have re- 
placed the old Infirmary, with its hall, and 
ancient Chapel of St. Catherine and In- 
firmarer’s house. Parts of these old build- 
ings are still preserved among the modern 
houses, and the arches of the chapel (which 
was destroyed in 1571) are still visible. In this 
chapel the young monks used to be whipped 
privately, not like the older offenders, in the 
Chapter House. Bishops were frequently 
consecrated in its precincts. It was once a 
very memorable place, the scene of more than 
twenty provincial councils. In one of these 
occurred (in 1175) the dispute for prece- 
dence between Richard, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Roger, Archbishop of York, 
in the reign of Henry II. Finding the 
southern Primate seated at the right hand 
of the Cardinal Legate, the northern Primate 
promptly sat down on his lap! The servants 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury plucked him 
away, while the Bishop of Ely threw the 
Prelate of York on his face, and trampled 
on him. He indignantly rushed off to 
the king, who was. hearing mass in the | 
Abbey, and showed his torn cope. He. 
did not receive much comfort; but from | 
that time the Prelate of Canterbury was | 
called “Primate of all England,” and the | 
Prelate of York, “Primate of England.” 
The visitor should walk back into the Chap- | 
ter House and see the representation of this | 
strange scene, on the second of the painted | 
windows. In St. Catherine’s Chapel, also, 
occurred (in 1252) the solemn ratification of | 
Magna Charta by Henry IIL, in the presence 
of St. Edmund of Canterbury, when the Arch- 
bishop, the Bishops, and the King himself | 
stood with lighted candles in their hands, and | 
“dashed them to the ground, whilst each 
dignitary closed his nostrils and his eyes 
against the smoke and smell, with the words, 
‘So go out, with smoke and stench, the ac- 
cursed souls of those who break or pervert the | 
Charter.’”+ The anathemas, however, ended 
in smoke, and nothing else, for weak King 
Henry incontinently violated the Charter | 
again and again. 

Thus, then, in a walk round the Cloisters, 
the visitor may gain a notion of the whole 
life of a Benedictine monk in the Middle 
Ages. Passing through Dean’s Yard he is 


* The large accommodation provided for the sickness of 
monks, who probably never exceeded seventy in number, seems 
to show that monasticism was not a healthy mode of life. But 








their frequent sicknessesmay have been partly due to the insane 
—— of re. bleeding. 
+ Dean Stanley’s“ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” p. 413. 





| Gibbons. 


in the Sanctuary precincts, which contained 
their granary, mill, calberge, and guest-house. 
Entering the Cloister he passes through the 
reception parlour, where they met their rela- 
tives and visitors. Then he must imagine © 
that the West Cloister, to his left, is full of 
boys who fill it with the busy hum of their 
voices as they study under the stern rule of 
the master of the novices, though their eyes 
often wander to the petulant tame stork 
which is so fond of coming up to them for 
food and caresses. The Cloister before him 
still contains the stone “lockers ” where the 
monks kept their towels, close by the ad- 
joining lavatory. Up and down this Cloister 
walked its appointed guardian, who saw that 
the monks were silent and employed. Be- 
hind this wall ran their vast refectory, of 
which the windows, now filled up, may be 
seen from the opposite side of the garth 
above the Cloister leads. In the green 
garth sleep generations of monks who have 
passed away and been forgotten. In the 
East Cloister are the entrances to the Dorter 
and the Chapter-house, and the part reserved 
for the Lord Abbot’s Maunday service. The 
quadrangle is completed by the Scriptorium 
full of monks diligently engaged in reading 
or in copying and illuminating manuscripts. 
| The beautiful door at the end of the West 
Cloister opened into the Abbey, and through 
it they often wended their way in solemn 
| litanies and gorgeous processions. By the 
east door they “usually entered for their 
seven daily and nightly services. 

We now leave the Cloisters, and the artist 


| takes us into the Abbey itself. The large pic 


ture, on page 117, represents to us the Choir, 
and the East end, with the sacrariwm, or space 
in which stood the high altar. This was re- 
garded as the most sacred part of the church. 
The Choir was set apart for the daily seven 


| services of the monks, which took place 


every three hours—lauds, prime, tierce, 
sexts, nones, vespers, and cqmpline. Only 
“the religious” were as a rule present in 
the Choir. The present pavement of black 
and white marble was presented by the 
celebrated Dr. Busby, the flogging master of 
Westminster School, in 1695. The present 
stalls and screen are the work of Mr. Blore 
in 1848, and succeeded those of Orlando 
The gravestone which breaks the 
regularity of the pavement is in memory of 
a Royalist lady, and is chiefly remarkable 
for its very antithetic style. The front of 
the reredos, richly ornamented with statues, 
mosaic, and gems, is modern. The aspect 
of the Choir, when it is filled with one of the 
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great’ Sunday con. 
gregations, and all 
the clergy and the 
choir and the West- 
minster boys are 
there in their white 
surplices, is impres. 
sively beautiful. 
The genius. of the 
architect which led 
him, as though by 
intuition, to  pro- 
duce such grand 
effects, is conspicu- 
ously brought out 
in the picture. Few 
are perhaps capable 
of appreciating the 
amount of skill re- 
quisite for the due 
representation of 
such a scene as 
this. 

And here, as I 
have mentioned Dr. 
Busby’s gift of the 


marble pavement, I : 
may refer toa fact 0S 
which has always a 
caused me surprise. ‘** 

It is that West- 


minster Abbey is 
scarcely ever the 
recipient of any 
voluntary offering. 
One such gift was 
spontaneously 
offered it, more than 
twenty years ago, 
by my friend, Mr. 
G. W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia. With 


a munificence and public spirit which 





are only too rare, he presented a fine | 


stained-glass window to the Abbey in 
memory of the two religious poets, George 
Herbert and William Cowper; as he also 
presented a memorial fountain, in honour of 
Shakespeare, to the town of Stratford-on- 


Avon, and a window to St. Margaret’s | 


Church in memory of Milton. But with 
the exception of this one spontaneous gift, 
nothing has been offered to the Abbey, so 
far as I am aware, either in living memory 
or for many previous years. In old days, 
indeed, the Abbey was very wealthy ; but 
its immense revenues passed long ago into 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. It now possesses not a single acre 
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of estates, and the annual sum devoted to its 
maintenance is so inadequate, that it has 
already been necessary to suppress one of its 
canonries in order to provide funds to pre- 
vent its actual fabric from crumbling to 
pieces. Barely able to maintain its daily 
staff, choir, aml services, the Dean and 
Chapter are totally unable to provide addi- 
tions to its splendour and beauty. Tens of 
thousands of pilgrims yearly visit it; the 
whole English-speaking race expresses love 


and veneration for it as the shrine of all our 


| great historic memories. 


Yet no one does 
anything to immortalise himself by its 
adornment, and during so long a time it has 
received but one voluntary offering, and 
that from an American. For two years, 
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since the organ was restored, we have 
needed a case to cover its present unsightli- 
ness. The gift would be insignificant to any 
one of our very numerous men of wealth. 
Will no one honour himself by supplying 
this need to a Minster so stately and so 
beloved ? 

We pass from the Choir into the Chapel 
of the Confessor, whose shrine is next 
placed before us (p. 118). The shrine of the 
founder, or patron saint, is frequently placed 
behind the sacrarium, as at St. Albans and 
at St. Thomas Cantelupe at Hereford. 
This shrine was the splendid work of an 
Italian artist, Peter of Rome, whom Henry III. 
employed in the lack of English artists of 
sufficient skill. Originally it blazed with 
colour, gilding, and mosaic, but it shows the 
defacing ravages of time during the six 
centuries which have passed since it was 
erected, It consists of three parts. (1.) The 
feretrum, or basement of stone, with arcaded 
recesses in which pilgrims might sit who 
were afflicted with diseases which they de- 
sired to cure by thrusting themselves as 
close as possible to the saintly relics. One 
of the stones, at the north end of the shrine, 
is hollowed out by the knees of innumerable 
pilgrims, (2.) The theca, loculus, or upper 
chest, which contains the body of the saint. 
(3.) The co-opertorium, cover, or lid, which 
might be lifted off to exhibit the coffin. The 
present cover is the only trace left in the 
Abbey by Feckenham, its last Abbot, the 
only addition made to the ornamentation of 
the Abbey in the reign of Mary Tudor. It 
was once inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and 
looked sufficiently gorgeous, but, being of 
poor material, was probably only intended 
to be temporary. 

The Abbot to whom I have here alluded 
was a great and interesting personage. His 
real name was John Howard, and he was 
called “de Feckenham,” because he was 
born near the forest of that name in Worces- 
tershire. He was the last mitred Abbot 
of England, the last Abbot who sat in the 
House of Peers. Trained as a youth in 
Evesham Abbey, and a convinced adherent 
of the old religion, he engaged in theological 
disputes with Cranmer and Hooper, and was 
lodged in the Tower. At Mary’s accession 
she made him, first, Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
then Abbot of Westminster. Before the 
dissolution of monasteries there had been 
some seventy monks. When he returned 


here as the last Abbot there were but thir- 
teen, and four of these had been brought 
from Glastonbury. The deserted and ne- 





glected Cloister must have been a comfortless 
abode, but it was dear to the returning Bene- 
dictines. On St. Clement’s Eve, November, 
1555, Feckenham was consecrated in the 
presence of Cardinal Pole, Bishop Gardiner, 
and many other bishops, and he preached 
the sermon. On December 6 he entered the 
Abbey in procession with his heralds, pre- 
ceded by three homicides, to whom, as in 
the old days, was accorded the right of 
sanctuary. One was the murderer of a 
tailor in Long Acre; one was Lord Dacre 
in a white sheet, who was whipped as he 
went; and the third was a Westminster 
scholar who had killed a big boy who sold 
books and papers, by throwing a stone which 
hit him under the ear. In the following 
January the Abbot restored to its shrine the 
body of the Confessor, and repaired the old 
work, though in a manner which was clearly 
only intended to be temporary. He re- 
established the right of sanctuary by a plea 
delivered before the House of Commons. 
He took part in the Reconciliation Service 
on November 30, 1558, and in the funeral 
of Anne of Cleves, who had abandoned 
Protestantism. But he had hardly been in 
the Abbot’s House for a year when Queen 
Mary died, and Feckenham preached her 
funeral sermon.* Sitting in the House of 
Lords he protested against the English 
Liturgy and the Royal Supremacy. It has 
been said that Queen Elizabeth offered him 
the Archbishopric of Canterbury if he would 
conform to the new religion, but he refused 
to do so. When she sent for him he was 
planting elms in the College garden, and 
refused to go till he had finished his work. 
During his brief period of power he had 
won universal respect by his moderation 
and kindness. He had done his best for 
the persecuted Protestants in Queen Mary’s 
reign, and Queen Elizabeth was personally 
indebted to him, for he had even ventured 
to incur her sister’s displeasure by the per- 
sistence with which he had urged that she 
should be allowed her liberty. He was con- 
signed to the Tower, but only for a time. 
He was afterwards left in the honourable 
custody of various bishops, and finally died 
at Wisbeach Castle, in the Isle of Ely, in 
1585. A man so moderate and so generous 
deserves commemoration, and he has won 
golden opinions from all quarters. Camden 
calls him “a learned and good man, that 
lived long, did a great deal of good to the 
poor, and always solicited the minds of his 
adversaries to benevolence.” Bishop Burnet 
* See Stanley’s “‘ Memorials,” pp. 429—434, 
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calls him “a charitable and generous man 


that lived in great esteem in England ;” | 





seen on the 
space where 
now stands 
the coronation 
chair. It has 
been mostly 
worn away by 
the hurrying 
feet of gene- 
rations. A 
lovely frag- 
ment of it, of 
a sort of tartan 
pattern, once 
adorned the 
grave of little 
Prince Al- 
fonso, son of 
Edward lL, 
who,on August 
19, 1284, hung 
over the shrine 
the golden 
circlet of 
Llewelyn, 
Prince of 
Wales, It may 
be seen by up- 
lifting the step 
under the chan- 
try of Henry V. 

It was the 
presence of the 
saintly Con- 
fessor and the 
desire to rest 
near his bones, 
which ga- 
thered into the 
little chapel 
the remains of 
Henry IIL, 
Edward lI, 
Edward IIL, 
Richard _IL., 
Henry V., and 
of the Queen 
Edith, daugh- 
ter of Earl 
Godwin, good 
Queen Maud, 
Eleanor of Cas- 


tile, Philippa of Hainault, Katherine of 
Valois, and of many princes and princesses, 


and Fuller describes him as “a man cruel to | including the once highly-honoured Thomas 
none, courteous and charitable to all who | of Woodstock, whose treacherous murder is 


needed his help and his liberality.” 


The floor of the chapel was once inlaid | Richard II. ; 
in rich mosaic, which may still be partly} The tombs here represented on the right 


a serious blot on the character of his nephew, 
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are those of Edward I. and his queen. 
The chantry at the end is that of Henry 
V., the most splendid monument in the 
Abbey. Under it is the warped and ruined 
effigy of heart of oak, which the passion- 
ate affection of the nation placed over 
the bones of its hero-king. Originally it 
was plated with silver, and had a head 
and regalia of silver, all of which had been 
stolen before the end of Henry VIII.’s reign. 
The chantry was built for the use of monks, 
who were to sing masses for the king’s soul ; 
and here, a few years ago, after curious and 
romantic fortunes, were reburied the re- 


T 
at the King’s funeral, and not what Shak- 
speare calls 
“.... the helm 
Which did affright the air at Agincourt.” 

The massive and artisticiron gate was the work 
ofa London smithinthe ninth yearof Henry VI. 

In this paper I have only spoken of those 
tombs which the artist has represented. But 
many other things in this chapel are deeply 
worthy of the visitor’s notice. He should 
look carefully at the tombs of Richard IL, 
which is full of minute points of interest ; of 
Edward III., and of his Queen Philippa of 
Hainault. On the other side he should study 





mains of the hero’s queen, Katherine, | 
daughter of Charles VI. of France. On the | 
beam above are the helmet, shield, and sad- | 
dlebow used by Henry V. at the battle of | 
Agincourt. Such is the tradition of the | 
Abbey ; but antiquarians assert that this is 


the tomb of Henry III., the rebuilder of the 
present Abbey. He will also find much to 
absorb his attention in the ancient Coronation 
Chair, and in the carved frieze, above the 
screen which represents in full series the 
events both legendary and historical, in the 


a mere tilting helmet carried before the bier | life of Edward the Confessor. 
(To be continued.) 





HOME. 


“T 


To the heart that 


OME!” the word has magic sweetness 


yearns for love ; 


Sce, on wings of arrowy fleetness 


Homeward flies the ma 


ted dove! 


So would souls, by fate left lonely 
Through life’s wilderness to roam, 
Gladly fiy, if they could only 
In some fond heart find a home. 


Home, the dearest of all places, 
Whither toil the little feet ; 
Fairy-rings of happy faces 
Round its plenteous table mect : 
Where is softly lisped ‘‘ Our Father,” 
Where, around the sacred Tome, 
Husband, wife, and children gather, 
In the harmony of home. 


Home, the habitation holy 
Where an angel mother stood ! 


In our eyes, though poor 


and lowly, 


Noblest of all womanhood : 

Ah, how many hearts have panted, 
Far across the ocean foam, 

Just to die in the enchanted 
Haven of their long-lost home. 


Home should be a type o 


f heaven, 


Sacred temple of sweet peace ; 
Where no strife can enter, even 

Care within its walls should cease: 
But if death, or wholesome sorrow 

From The Father’s hand should come ; 
Out of anguish, let us borrow 


Greater love for heaven, our Home. 


N. W. C. 








THE SHORE. 


A DAY of sunshine, pure and sweet, 

4 A day of beauty on the sea, 

When summer makes the earth complete, 
And gentle gales blow fresh and free. 


The green waves break against the shore, 
As on the seething billows come, 

And round the rocks their waters pour, 
Then break in showers of silver foam. 


A thousand colours glint and play 
Upon the wet and golden sand, 

And opal lights gleam thro’ the spray, 
And fall in rainbows on the strand. 


Here could I sit thro’ tranquil days, 
And, while the waters curl and cream, 

And glide into the soft-curved bays, 
Muse in a quiet, happy dream. 


And thankful thoughts within me rise 
For beauty of the earth and sea, 
And wonder if God’s Paradise 
Than this fair scene can fairer be. 
CHARLES D. BELL, D.D. 























** And round the rocks their waters pour.” 








GENERAL BOOTH. 
Dy WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
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SECOND 


NAST out from the Wesleyans, repelled 
from the Congregationalists, William 
Booth for a time seemed to come to a dead- 
lock, which way to move he knew not. But 
this perplexity was to last for a very short 
period, Before a week had passed, he re- 
ceived an invitation to take charge of a 
dozen Methodist societies that had broken 
off from the parent body, and which had 
their headquarters in Spalding, in Lincoln- 
shire. Here he was very successful, and 
much beloved. But the form of government, 
or rather the want of government, did not 
suit his taste. He was introduced to the 
New Connection, one of the earliest offshoots 
from the Wesleyan Church. They were 
quick to perceive his aptitude for the work, 
and in little more than a year he was back in 
London, this time to begin his career as 
theological student in training for the minis- 
try of the Methodist New Connection. Dr. 
Cooke, with whom he studied, was somewhat 
exercised about the new-comer’s habits, which 
did not harmonize well with the curriculum of 
the institution. If there were revivals going 
on anywhere within range Booth would be 
there, at any cost, and on one occasion, 
at least, it was gravely considered whether 
or not so unmanageable a student had not 
better be released from further attend- 
ance at the classes. But the fact that his 
fervid but irregular zeal had borne fruit, 
and the conversion of one of the children 
of the principal, and that the young man’s 
ministrations were unmistakably blessed of 
God in a very marked degree, stood him 
in good stead. He was allowed to be very 
much of a law unto himself, and in due time 
he was ordained as a regular minister of the 
body. 

At that time, ‘whether it was because he 
had succumbed to the new influences or 
whether the novelty of the position of an 
ordained minister had charms for Mr. Booth, 
there is no doubt that he shrank from follow- 
ing the career of an Evangelist. Not even 
a great spiritual awakening that followed his 
services at Guernsey, tempted him from the 
resolve to take the superintendency of a 
London circuit. On this occasion the authori- 
ties of the denomination saved him from him- 
self. They ordered him to undertake a 


special Evangelistic mission in Staffordshire. | 





The results were extraordinary. In seven 
weeks 1,700 persons professed to find salva- 
tion, and the authorities, influenced by this. 
signal confirmation of the wisdom of their 
decision, decided to relieve him fromall regular 
pastoral duty and set him apart as Evangelist 
for the whole Connection. This is the only 
time in the whole of his career in which the 
constituted authorities of the denomination to 
which he belonged seem to have been in the 
least degree helpful, excepting as an east 
wind is helpful. They were to make up for 
it before long by going the way of all autho- 
rities, but at the beginning, for a marvel, 
they did good and not evil by giving wise and 
timely help in directing him into the field in 
which he could find the best opening for the 
utilisation of his energies. 

After he had been travelling Evangelist for 
nearly a twelvemonth, he married the woman 
of genius whom the public has, in rough and 
ready fashion, canonized as Mrs. Booth, the 
mother of the Salvation Army. During one 
of my visits to Clacton she told me the story 
of her engagement and marriage. It was a 
case with them both of love at first sight. By 
one of those curious but common coincidences 
of life, he met her for the first time on the 
very day on which he had abandoned business 
for the ministry. As he himself has written, 
“We were one in heart, soul, and purpose 
from that very night.” It was three years, 
however, before they married, but long before 
her marriage she was his guide and counsellor. 
She supplemented his nature. She was strong 
where he was weak ; her caution was in many 
respects in singular contrast to his reckless 
impetuosity. But they both were in despe- 
rate earnest to save souls, and both were so 
bent upon achieving their end that questions 
of means and procedure assumed the same 
relativeimportance as the choice of one among 
the rival lines of railway between London 
and Edinburgh. The supreme object being 
the salvation of the sinner, they were pre- 
pared to take any road that led to that 
goal, preferring only always the shortest cut. 
For when going the longer way about, the 
sinner was apt to die on your hands. Of Mrs. 
Booth it is unnecessary for me to say any- 
thing here. Much has been said, much more 
will be said hereafter, about the heroic and 
saintly woman. Among the great English 
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women of the Nineteenth Century her place | to a man in the shape of his wife and her’ 
is secure. George Eliot, in literature ; Mrs. | children,” and when he does she might have 
Browning, in poetry ; Florence Nightingale, | added he often quotes the specious plea 
in the ministry of mercy ; and Mrs. Josephine | that charity must begin at home, in the hope 
Butler, in the work of reform, do not stand | that he may succeed in making it end there. 
higher than does Mrs. Booth in the realm of | From this temptation General Booth was 
religion. And, in addition to all her other | saved not by the cowardice of celibacy, but - 
distinctions, she has reared a large family, | by the rare good fortune which furnished 
almost every member of which bears trace in | him with a wife who was one in heart and 
mind and heart of the helping and sancti- | soul and purpose with him from first to last. 
fying influence of their mother. Without her there would no more have been 
Of Mrs. Booth as a wife it is sufficient to | a Salvation Army than there would have been 
quote the General’s own words: “ There | Bramwell, Ballington, and all the rest of the 
may be unions as thorough and perfect as ours | family. 
has been, but not very many, as farasmy| Mr. and Mrs. Booth spent their honey- 
observation has gone. How she has helped | moon conducting revival services in Guernsey 
me as companion, friend, counsellor, and not | and Jersey. Leaving Mrs. Booth at London, 
least as mother over children, I cannot even! he went to Yorkshire, where in the next 
attempt to describe.” Seldom has the old | nine months more than 3,000 persons pro- 
proverb had a more appropriate illustration. | fessed to find salvation under his teaching. 
“He that findeth a wife findeth a good thing, | But for some unaccountable reason the Con- 
and obtaineth favour of the Lord.” The | ference which had set him about this work 
matrimonial infelicities of John Wesley and | decided—ostensibly for reasons of the red-tape 
many another afford a melancholy and too | order, probably due in reality to prompt- 
familiar contrast to the extraordinary and ! ings of jealousy—to compel him to abandon 
exceptional good luck of General Booth. For, | his special mission and devote himself to the 
in justice to the Mrs. Wesleys and others of | regular ministry. He chafed against the 
that much abused class of unsympathetic | decree, but it had at least one good result. 
wives, it must be admitted that the prophet | It gave his children time to be born. He 
is never a desirable husband from the point | spenta year at Halifax, and then a year at 
of view of the household. | Gateshead. During those years his four 
The great man, whether apostle or re- | eldest children were born. But at the end 
former, necessarily ranks as a family man far | of that period of probation, feeling within 
below the good-natured common-place green- | him the stirrings of an irrepressible yearning 
grocer or comfortable manufacturer. He has | for a more directly Evangelistic mission, he 
taken all the world to his heart, and the wife, | appealed to the Conference for reappointment 
deprived of the monopoly for which most | as Evangelist. The scene in Conference when 
women long, resents the passion which con- ‘his request, supported by a memorial of the 
sumes the leisure of her husband. On this | officers, was considered and rejected, will 
she thinks the home ought to be the first | some day, it is hoped, be painted by a great 
charge, and she is very apt to regard the | artist in order that it may hang for ever on 
great spiritual genius as little better than a | the walls of the Conference Hall as a use- 
fraudulent defaulter for the very qualities | ful reminder of the blindness and _ folly 
which command the admiration of all the rest | which almost every ecclesiastical assembly 
of the world. “ All very fine,” thinks Mrs. | appears to have inherited from the San- 
Wesley when hearing of the journeyingsand | hedrin. It was a thrilling moment, and 
preachings of the Apostle of the Eighteenth | there were many tears when the Rev. 
Century, “ but it is very like being generous | William Booth stood up to testify the 
with other people’s money. He owed his | faith that was in him before a jealous and 
first duty to me and to his family—he dis- | scornful majority, barricaded against all 
charges it by gadding about among the | appeals to head or heart by altogether in- 
miners of Cornwall and Northumberland.” | superable obstacles in the shape of official- 
Hence it is, no doubt, that, in sheer despair |.ism, routine and red-tape. He spoke with 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of harmonizing the affectionate selfishness of | much feeling and intense earnestness. “ I 


the monopolizing wife with the wider claims 
of the human race, the Roman Church 
cuts the Gordian knot by the ruthless sword 
of enforced celibacy. Ellice Hopkins some- 
where says that “ the devil usually appears 


‘am called of God to this work,” he boldly 
_ proclaimed to the Conference, and although 
he had no prospects before him, nor even 
any, security that he would be able to earn 
bread for his wife and his four little ones, he 
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resigned the ministry, and once more faced 
the world anew. 

The spirit of persecution which some fondly 
imagine expired with the fires of Smithfield, 
is one of the most perennial growths of our 
fallen nature. The boycotting of English 
converts to Catholicism which prevails in 
Anglican circles even to-day is almost in- 
credible, and when the Rev. W. Booth shook 
off the dust from his feet against the 
Methodist New Connection, the New Con- 
nection Methodists behaved very much as 
their prototypes did in the Wesleyan body, 
or their still more remote Jewish progenitors 
in the time of our Lord. Friendship turned 
to indifference, men who professed to have 
found life eternal through his ministry re- 
fused to put forth a finger to save the tem- 
poral life of their teacher, and it was soon evi- 
dent he had least to hope for from those who 
had most benefited by his labours. Nothing 
daunted, and feeling certain of his inward 
call, and encouraged by a curious vision or 
premonition of his wife’s, that although they 
would never have gold they would never be 
allowed to lack silver, Mr. Booth shipped 
his household goods to London by steamer, 
and the little family sought shelter at the 
house of his wife’s mother—to watch events 
and see in what way their path would be 
made clear before them. 

Mrs. Booth, a year before this, after some 
wrestling with herself, and long and bitter 


_ struggle against the prompting of the Spirit, 


had begun to take public part in the work 


. of Evangelism. No one who saw her on the 


piatform in later years could have imagined 
the timidity, the abject terror with which 
she had endeavoured to evade this cross of 
public speaking. For twenty years after she 
first began to speak she never dared open 
her mouth in the presence of her husband. 
“The appearance of that nose of his,”she said 
with a smile, “in the farthest corner of the 
hall, would paralyse me.” This was not so 
much the bashfulness of the wife in the 
presence of the head of the house, as the 
result of a somewhat severe criticism which 
he had offered on one of her earliest efforts 
in the pulpit. He did not dream at the time 
of the effect which his friendly comments 
had upon the sensitive creature whom he 
was trying to benefit. Men seldom do appre- 
ciate the effect of their remarks upon a 
mind which is already smarting and in- 
flamed by the mere fact of its exposure. A 
touch which is hardly felt on the hand will 
cause exquisite pain to the eyeball. When a 
woman does anything that is counted un- 





womanly for the first time she is all eye- 
ball. 

The Booths had not long to wait for a 
eall. A young minister, one of his own 
converts, asked him to go to Hayle, in 
Cornwall. They went and began to conduct 
a mission. In that little chapel began the 
great revival in Cornwall which immediately 
preceded the establishment of the Salvation 
Army. The religious awakening in Corn- 
wall was most remarkable. As they went 
from place to place the whole community 
seemed to be shaken. Barricades had to be 
put up in chapels and halls which, before 
their coming, were comparatively deserted, 
to stem the zeal of the people and the crowd- 
ing of the converted to the penitent form. 
Some four thousand persons professed to be 
saved in four small places in the West of 
Cornwall. In presence of this great awak- 
ening of the conscience of the community 
the local representatives of the Wesleyans 
could not resist the impulse to welcome the 
Booths to their chapels. For a time it seemed 
as if the blunder of Kennington Common 
was to be repaired, and that the Wesleyan 
body was not to be allowed to lose the ser- 
vices of the most remarkable man Methodism 
had ever reared. It was not to be. Ecclesias- 
ticism was obdurate. Local Wesleyans might 
say, “Lo, here is the finger of God!” as 
they saw thousands of the indifferent and 
careless crowding to declare their repent- 
ance, and erying aloud, ‘“‘ What shall we do 
to be saved ?” but the Sanhedrin was supe- 
rior to such weaknesses. In face of the 
revival the Conference passed a resolution 
excluding Mr. Booth from any Wesleyan 
chapel. He followeth not us. So they cast 
him out. To-day they may seek a place of 
repentance with tears, but they find it not. 
Henceforth the greatest Methodist of our 
time must live and die outside of organized 
Methodism. 

Undeterred by the interdict of the Wes- 
leyan Conference the Booths went on their 
way. If one door was closed another opened. 
At Redruth they had a seven weeks’ mission, 
at which several thousand persons were said 
to have been converted. The scenes at Red- 
ruth were among the most remarkable that 
have been witnessed in the lifetime of this 
generation. General Booth was so deeply 
impressed that to this day he recalls that 
seven weeks’ mission as one of the most 
wonderful experiences of his life. He dearly 
loves the Cornishmen. “If I were to be 
sorely in need of spiritual enjoyment,” he 
said recently, “and of refreshing from the 
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Lord, then there is no place in the world 
where I would go sooner than to Redruth. 
I would take the largest tent I could get, and 
go down there and unce more renew the ex- 
periences of that wonderful time.” Such an 
expression indicates General Booth’s un- 
hesitating conviction that the outpourings 
of the Spirit are subject to the same laws as 
any other natural and moral phenomena. 
He no more doubts that if he went down to 
Redruth there would be a revival in Redruth 
than a farmer doubts when he sows the seed 
in March that there will be harvesting to be 
done in autumn. 

From Cornwall Mr. Booth went to Cardiff, 
and at Cardiff he made a new departure. 
Hitherto he had only preached in the chapels 
and halls in connection with the churches. 
At Cardiff he had to conduct services in a 
circus. That was followed by a still more 
significant new departure at Walsall. There 
the Booths were invited to hold a mission in 
a big chapel which had a very poor congre- 
gation. ‘They went and did their best, but 
charm they never so wisely they could not 
get the crowd, who listened languidly in the 
Market Square, to follow them into the 
chapel. After trying for a time and failing, 
Mr. Booth decided to make a bold bid for 
an audience. It was the adaptation of the 
star company system, familiar enough to 
theatre-goers, to revivalist work. Finding 
that the ordinary services would not draw, 
and that the sinners whom he sought to save 
obstinately kept at a safe distance from 
the penitent form, he determined to or- 
ganize attractions against which even the 
Walsall rough would not be proof. He set 
to work to get together a show company of 
converted reprobates for all the Midlands. 
Wherever in Birmingham or Derby or Not- 
tingham, he heard of any notorious evil-doer 
who had been roused to a sense of his sin 
and brought over to a knowledge of the 
truth, he sent for that man and added him to 
his band. At last he got together as motley 
a crew of reclaimed blackguards as ever 
mustered on a convict ship, or at a gaol 
delivery of provincial assizes. Poachers, 
drunkards, wife-beaters, prize-fighters, and 
gaol-birds of every degree of infamy, he 


. eagerly enlisted in the service of the revival. 


Then he advertised them on every hoarding 
as the Hallelujah Band, and boldly advanced 
once more to the attack. This novel strategy 
had an immediate success. The chapel was 
crowded every night, and convicted sinners 
cried aloud for mercy at the penitent form. 
The Hallelujah Band became one of the 





great sensations of the Midlands. The con- 
verted prize-fighters attracted men who would 
not have stirred from their alehouse to hear 
the whole bench of bishops, for an ex-gaol- 
bird is more attractive to these sinners 
whom Jesus came to call to repentance, than 
Mr. Spurgeon. There are, of course, obvious 
objections to the utilisation of blackguardism 
even as an advertisement, but obviously if 
by parading wife-beater No. 1 on the plat- 
form you can induce wife-beater No. 2 to 
desist from beating his wife, you are bound 
to parade your wife-beater No. 1, or take the 
responsibility for the continued cudgelling of 
the poor wife of No. 2. There seems to 
have been no doubt that the Hallelujah 
Bands did execution. Many notorious pro- 
fligates were converted, and although the 
band subsequently broke up from internal 
dissension, there being no leader to whom 
they were bound to render obedience, they 
undoubtedly produced much more effect on 
the spiritual and moral life of the Mid- 
lands than if they had retired into private 
life, and been too much ashamed of their 
past wickedness ever to confess it before 
their fellow men. 

The Hallelujah Band is notable because 
of the effect which it produced upon the 
mind of its founder. We owe, no doubt, 
much of the ‘“Corybantic Christianity ” 
which Professor Huxley dislikes to the sue- 
cess of that Walsall experiment. General 
Booth has told us in his sketch of “ How we 
began” how deeply the Hallelujah Band im- 
pressed him. ‘The remarkable influence 
and effect it produced while it lasted upon 
the worst and poorest classes of the com- 
munity made a great impression on my mind, 
and I never ceased to wonder whether such 
a work could not be so originated and guided 
as to make it a powerful force for effectually 
dealing with the vast continent of rampant 
wickedness that I saw around me every- 
where.” 

After the Midlands the Booths went to 
Leeds, and there for a time they suspended 
their nornadic life so far as to take a house, 
where their sixth child was born. It was, 
however, only a six months’ respite, and not 
a respite of rest. “We had a hard fight... 
in the market-place, amidst oaths, and blas- 
phemies, and peltings and mobbings, we 
struggled hard for souls and won a goodly 
number.” But Leeds, it was soon perceived, 
was not a centre. The immense centripetal 
attraction of London exerted itself on them 
as on so many others, and as Mrs. Booth 
was worrying to have a house where she 
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-could have a chance of seeing after the wel- 


fare of her little ones, they left Leeds and 
came up to London in 1864. He was invited 
to conduct for a fortnight the services held 
in the tent pitched on an old Quaker burial- 
ground in Baker’s Row, Whitechapel. He 
accepted the invitation, and from that day 
his destiny was fixed. 

Like most men he had little idea of the 
momentous nature of the decision which 
formed the turning point of his life. He 
was dispirited and oppressed by a sense of 
his failure to reach the masses. He began to 
doubt of his qualifications for the work. “I 
would have given worlds had they been mine 
to have been qualified to attract and interest 
and lead to salvation the masses around me; 
but I despaired of accomplishing it. This I 
thought was not my vocation.” It was in 
this mood that he stood up in Mile End 
Waste on July 5th, 1865, and after preaching 
out of doors, amid the rival attractions of 
the shows and shooting-ranges, led a pro- 
cession to the tent. The work fascinated 
him. The wind blew the tent down, but 
they “fell back en our cathedra!, the open 
air.” ‘The church and chapel congregations 
somehow or other lost their charm in com- 
parison withthe vulgar East-enders, as I 
was continually haunted with a desire to 
offer myself to Jesus Christ as an apostle 
for the heathen of His London. The idea or 
heavenly vision, or whatever you may call 
it, overcame me, I yielded to it, and what 
has happened since is, I think, not only a 
justification but an evidence that my offer 
was accepted.” 
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The open-air cathedral, however, needs 
side chapels, and as the tent was gone 
they took refuge in an old dancing-saloon. 
Dancing stopped, late after midnight on 
Saturday ; the converts carried in the seats at 
four o'clock on Sunday morning, and all the 
congregation had to pass in by an entrance 
also used by those who came to be photo- 
graphed by the proprietor of the saloon, who 
had a camera in the top story. On weck- 
nights they met at first in a woollen ware- 
house, into which the street arabs threw stones 
and mud and occasional crackers. Then they 
migrated to a stable, from which they were 
ejected for disturbing a gymnasium on the 
other side of the wall. They found a resting- 
place for themselves in an old penny gaff at 
Limehouse, and then established themselves 
on the site of an old beerhouse, the Eastern 
Star. 1t was not, however, till they took the 
Effingham theatre that they considered their 
work as firmly rooted with some prospect 
of permanence. His idea all these years 
was merely to make converts for the churches. 
But he was reluctantly driven to the con- 
viction that the converts were not welcomed 
by the churches, and that if they were not 
taken care of by him they would not be 
taken care of by any one else. So gradually 
it dawned upon him that he would have to 
build up a whole religious society on per- 
manent lines, the fundamental feature of 
which was the doctrine that no one can keep 
saved who does not try to save other people. 
Thus it was that the Salvation Army in fact, 
but not in name, was born. It was not in- 
vented ; like Topsy “it growed.” 


OF THE BIBLE. 


By WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 


SECOND 


NHE Bible as a living power shifted from 
the stagnant East to the progressive 
West, and became in a special manner the 
heritage of the Anglo-Saxon people. Tamed 
and guided by its influence, the fierce, restless 
islanders became the leading and dominant 
race, and touched by the cry of a little girl 
they established the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to extend and consolidate the 
dominion of the Bible at home and abroad. 
The foundation of the Society was laid on 
a broad and solid basis. Its object was to 
encourage the wider circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, as the Spirit of God had given them, 
without note or comment. 





PAPER, 


A committee of thirty-six laymen was 
chosen to manage its affairs. Of these, fifteen 
belonged to the Established Church, fif- 
teen to other denominations of Christians, 
and the remaining six were foreign Christian 
gentlemen resident in London or the neigh- 
bourhood. These foreign members have 
rendered signal service to the Society in the 
extension of its operations in distant lands. 

The English members of the committee 
were distinguished men of the time who, 
in addition to being eminent in Christian ser- 
vice, were generally head and shoulders above 
their fellows in their own callings. There 
is no list of men on record to be put in com- 
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parison with that of the men who have formed 
the eighty-six successive committees of the 
Bible Society. As we run down the list from 
1804 to the present time we come upon the 
names of men who have been distinguished 
as philanthropists, as discoverers, as phy- 
sicians, as financiers, as lawyers, as statesmen, 
as merchants, and at the same time devoted 
Christians and loyal to the Bible. And it is 
well to emphasize the fact that, during the 
eighty-six years, no man ever sat on that 
committee who did not believe that the Bible 
was the inspired word of God, and that Jesus 
Christ was the only redeemer of lost men. 
This unbroken succession of Christian men, 
in the heart of busy London, had unbounded 
faith in the Bible. Each could say, “I have 
believed the Bible, therefore I send it to 
others.” They knew that itcontained the only 
message that could give peace and strength, 
and courage, and joy, and though they were 
deeply immersed in the great transactions of 
the world, they were willing to devote two 
or three hours every fortnight, sometimes 
many hours every week, to the practical 




















By industry, 
by energy, by capacity, by forethought, by 


work of the Bible Society. 


perseverance, they had excelled in the 
management of their own affairs, and their 
united experience and ability contributed 
largely to the practical and abundant useful- 
ness of the Society throughout the world. 
During the eighty-six years of the Society’s 
existence, four Christian statesmen have 
presided over its affairs. They were not 
called to the responsible office by mere 
human wisdom ; they were men sent by God. 
The first, Lord Teignmouth, was president 
of the Society for thirty years. His was the 
day of small beginnings, and unproved ener- 
gies, and tentative operations,and he laboured 
hard on principle and detail to place the 
Society on right lines for future development. 
The early Reports of the Society were 


'written by his Lordsnip’s own hand. He 


was succeeded by Nicholas Vansittart, Lord 
Bexley, who for sixteen years watched over 
the interests of the Society, and devoted his 
energies unstintedly to the extension of its 


| usefulness. 
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W. Scnootcrorr Burton, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Bible Society. 


Then followed Lord Shaftesbury, a great 
and noble Christian, devoted unreservedly to 
the service of God and man. For thirty- | 
four years, from 1851 to 1885 inclusive, he 
led the Society with chivalrous enthusiasm, 
and never once failed to preside at its annual 
meetings. His whole life was under the 
dominion of the Bible, and to the extension 
of that dominion over others he devoted his 
high social position, his great natural ability, 
his unsparing industry, his indomitable 
courage, his ever-widening experience, and a 
fervour which sprang from personal love to 
Christ and His message. His philanthropy 
was the philanthropy of the Bible, the phi- 
lanthropy of God, and in the Bible Society he 
found a channel for its exercise. In the 
Bible he «liscerned an inexhaustible grace of 
pity, and a divine sweetness of mercy for 
all who were beaten and trodden under in 
the rough ways of the world, and with rest- 
less energy and unswerving assiduity, he 
laboured to bring the sunlight of the gospel 
into tho gloomy homes of the poor. Ho 
flashed the light of the Bible on the inhu- 
man treatment of children and on the cruel 
greed of tyrants, and the pillars of cruelty 
and tyranny were shaken, and in the light 
of the Bible their strongholds have ever 


gave the flower and strength of his noble 
life to the Bible Society. 

Under such a leader the dominion of the 
Bible was extended by leaps and bounds. 
Up to the time when Lord Shaftesbury be- 
came president, the Society had circulated 
twenty-four million copies of the Scriptures, 
in whole or in part, but under his guidance 
it put into circulation eighty million copies. 
During his presidency the Society’s versions 
rose from one hundred and eight to two 
hundred and sixty-seven, and the foreign 
agencies of the Society increased from six to 
twenty-five. Vast regions of the globe and 
millions of unknown peoples ‘came, during 
that time, under the influence of the Society, 
and the circulation rose from 1,137,617 per 
annum to 4,161,032 ; and these copies passed 
into the hands of all ranks and degrees of 
men, from the prince in the palace to the 
costermonger at the barrow. 

It was Lord Shaftesbury’s desire to die in 
harness and his desire was granted. The 
end was not unexpected, but he had been 
so long, and so thoroughly, identified with 
every undertaking of the Society, that it 
seemed, when he was taken away, as if no one 
would ever be able worthily to fill his place. 
But God who buries His workmen carries on 
His work. When Moses was taken away 
Joshua was called to lead the chosen people 





Rev. Grorce WILson, 


Literary Superintendent of the Bible Socicty. 


since been falling into decay. He felt con- into the land of promise ; and so when Lord 
vinced that the Bible was the one authority | Shaftesbury, like a weary workman, laid 
in the presence of which cruelty hides her! down his burden and went home to rest, 
whip ; the one and only means for bringing | Lord Harrowby, fully equipped, steppod into 
the world back to God ; and thwefore he | the vacant place. 
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Rev. Joun SHarp, 


Se-retary of the Bible Socicty. 


Lord Harrowby came to the Bible Society 
from a Bible Society home where the Bible 
was loved. His father had headed the depu- 
tation that invited Lord Shaftesbury to be- 
come president of the Society. In the year 
in which the Bible Society was founded his 
grandfather was engaged in putting England 
into astate of defence against the threatened 
invasion by Bonaparte. His sympathies were 
always with Bible work, and at the anni- 
versary meeting of the Society in 1820, 
occurred the memorable scene when Lord 
Harrowby, safe from the Cato Street conspi- 
racy, appeared on the Society’s platform. 

From its commencement the Society had 
been befriended by a succession of Christian 
statesmen of the House of Ryder, and 
when it lost its great leader all eyes were 
turned to Lord Harrowby as the man best 
fitted to occupy the responsible but honour- 
able office of President of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. I may not speak of 
the instinctive wisdom, the gentle firmness, 
and unfailing courtesy with which his lord- 
ship presides at important committees, but 
all who have heard or read his speeches, 
delivered at the Society’s annual meetings, 
must have been amazed at his wide grasp 
and accurate knowledge of the Society's vast 
and complicated operations at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Joseph Gurney Barclay is the Society’s 
treasurer, and he too can claim hereditary 
relationship with the warmest friends and 
most munificent patrons of the Bible Society. 
His connection with the financial department 
cf the Society isa guarantee, to all who know 


his name, that money subscribed for Bible 
work will be strictly . superintended, and 
faithfully administered. The financial de- 
partment of the Bible Society is conducted 
on as strictly business lines as that of any 
commercial house in London; and the uni- 
versal confidence with which the Society is 
regarded is a direct result of the serupulous 
and conscientious attention with which its 
funds are cared for. 

Mr. W. Schooleroft Burton occupies the 
important post of chairman of committee. He 
has been connected with the committee for’ 
twenty-five years, and by his knowledge of 
the traditions of the Society as well as of 
the rules of procedure, he is able to guide 
the committee in complicated affairs, so as 
to give continuity to the Society’s action. 

Mr. Burton, who is a country gentleman 
with extensive local duties, is a regular 
attendant at committees and sub-committees, 
although each journey to the Bible House 
involves about 140 miles of railway travelling. 
The Society’s “forward movement in China ” 
is largely owing to Mr. Burton’s interest in 
that great empire, just as the issue of the 
penny Testament was largely due to his im- 
mediate predecessor in the chair, the late 
Mr. Joseph Hoare. 

The Bible House in Queen Victoria Street is 
the world’s Bible centre, where these able and 





Rev. W. Masor Pavitt, 
Secretary of the Bible Society. 


experienced men meet to extend the domi- 
nion of the Bible. It is a solid and splendid 
house, as befits the business for which it is 
‘intended. It was built at great cost, by 
/money given expressly for the purpose of 
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providing a worthy palace 
for the divine book. On 
entering the Bible House 
the eye first meets the in- 
scription, ‘Heaven and 
earth shall pass away but 
my words shall not pass 
away.” These words pro- 
claiming the permanence of 
the word of God, are carved 
deep in the solid stone. Beneath this in- 
scription are lists of the founders and first 
committee, and the heart beats quicker as 
the eye rests on the names of William Wil- 
berforce, Zachary Macaulay, Vice-Admiral 


Gambier, Henry Thornton, Granville Sharp, | 


and other British philanthropists and heroes 
who, under the influence of the Bible, assailed 


the hoary forces of evil, and in the stern | 


battle for righteousness became strong, 
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Bible light, and beating back the 
circumference of outer darkness, 
their names have become the im- 
perishable heritage of the entire 
British race. 

On the left, at the top of the 
first steps, is the Office where Mr. 
Finch, Assistant Foreign and Fi- 
nancial Secretary, and Mr. Wakelin, 
Accountant, with an active staff 
of young men, keep the accounts and _re- 
cords of the Society. To the right Mr. 
Brown, the superintendent of the Publish- 
ing and Issue Department, looks after 
the commissariat of the world’s vast army 
of Bible workers. In the great store- 
rooms which he has under his care, over 


| a million seven hundred thousand books are 


piled up in multitudinous languages, and 
twenty-five strong men are constantly en- 


heroic, and holy. In extending the centre of | gaged in packing and sending off cases of 
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books to all parts of the world, at the rate 
of six thousand copies per day. The books are 
printed at the Universities’ and other presses, 
and bound by one special firm, where the 
stitchers are fairly paid and properly treated. 
The only Scriptures printed on the Society’s 
premises are those in raised characters for 
the blind. 

On ascending to the first-floor we see above 
us Ward’s famous picture of ‘ Luther’s First 
Reading of the Bible.” It was purchased by 
subscription, and presented to the Society. 
To the right is the committee-room, the 
Bible Senate House of the World. The com- 
mittee occupy seats arranged on either side 
of the chair, as in the House of Commons. 
On the wall to the right of the chairman is 
Millais’s splendid portrait of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, and the portraits of Lords Bexley and 
Teignmouth. Opposite the chair is the 
ancient picture of ‘Tyndale and the portraits 
of Charles of Bala and Alexander of Russia, 
the Bible-loving emperor. To the left 
of the chair is the portrait of the late 
C. E. B. Reed, whose tragic death, by falling 
over a precipice at Pontresina, deprived the 
Bible Society of a most admirable secretary. 
and every good cause of a warm advocate 
and friend. Portraits of other secretaries, 
under whose wise and assiduous guidance the 
Bible Society’s operations attained gigantic 
proportions, ‘hang round the walls. En- 
compassed by the portraits of their most 
eminent predecessors, who seem to look down 
upon them with fixed gaze, the committee, 





from their position at the keyboard of the 
Bible Society, touch the springs of Christian 
activity throughout the whole world. 

The chief officials of the house sit at a 
central table covered with books, records, 
and letters. The secretaries, the Rev. John 
Sharp and the Rev. W. Major Paull, have 
parcelled out the Bible world between them, 
and each presents an agenda of matters per- 
taining to his half of the globe. The Bible 
Society, founded in response to a child’s ery, 
now hears and responds to the bitter cry of 
the whole world. The voice of Mary Jones 
has multiplied ten thousand fold, enforced by 
ten thousand successors of Charles of Bala. 
The Society’s three hundred Zenana Bible 
women, and numerous other Zenana and 
Bible women, now call for help to the 
committee. Six hundred colporteurs in the 
Society’s service, and missionaries scattered 
over continents and islands, come to the So- 
ciety for their supplies, and none come in 
vain. 

The commitiee make grants to theological 
students, to the blind, to soldiers, seamen, 
and fishermen, to hospitals and prisons, and 
wherever calamity has befallen a people by 
war, by famine, by pestilence, by fire, by 
flood, the committee’s ear is ever open to the 
cry of distress, and their hand, like God’s open 
hand, is ever ready to help. By making the 
great Society the servant of all it becomes 
world-embracing, and in the widening circles 
of its dominion it claims for God the whole 
| brotherhood of man. 








[Our portrait of Mr. W. Schoolcroft Burton is from a photograph by Messrs. Maull & Fox, 187a, Piccadilly, London; that of 
the Rev. George Wilson, by Aug. W. Wilson & Co., 13r, Dalston Lane, London; that of the Rev. John Sharp, by Messrs. 
Martin & Sallnow, 416, Strand, London; and that of the Rev. 
Street, London.) 


(To be continued.) 


W. Major Paull, by Messrs. A. & G. Taylor, 70, Queen Victoria 
























ST. PAUL AND HIS LADY-HELPS. 


LYDIA AND THE FIRST WOMEN’S PRAYER-MEETING, 


A FIRST departure on any new line 
always excites special interest. Faith 
and scepticism are alike busy with possi- 
bilities. What hopes lit up the great weary 
eyes of the patient Columbus, as the land 
birds perched on the rigging of his little 
ship, and the dim outline of the New World 
rose slowly into view! How Stephenson 
watched the first movements of the engine, 
which now, after generations of improve- 
ments, almost strikes the engineer as a 
comical cobble! What thoughts burned in 
the heavenly intelligences when, as we read, 
at the first sight of the perfect new creation, 
all the sons of God shouted for joy? Was 
the Virgin Mary’s song a shadowing forth 
of her hope, that her blessed Son would be 
the first to recognise the hitherto unadmitted 
power of women? As they had been, by 
reason of the first mother’s transgression, 
the means whereby many were made sinners, 
was there not a Divine idea of compensa- 
tion, by the opening up of avenues, so that, 
through the holier influence, not only of one, 
but of many, some might even become saints ? 

It is very interesting to note, how soon 
the altered place of the sex is admitted, 
under the immediate effect of our Lord’s 
constant example. We all know that the 
Temple had its court for the women, and 
that the synagogue relegated the female 
worshipper toaseat behind ascreen. But on 
the very first occasion where mention is made 
of an assembling for worship, on the part of 
the disciples, waiting anxiously for the seal- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, special note is made 
of the women who then (and apparently not 
till then) joined in prayer and supplication. 
That was surely one of the many senses, in 
which the advent of Jesus Christ was the 
opening of the prison doors to them that 
were bound. ‘The old customs being once 
broken through, it only rested with Christian 
women themselves, to justify the liberty won 
for them, by Him who was born of a woman. 
The Acts of the Apostles furnishes several 
happy instances, in which women rendered 
most important service in the propagation 
of the kingdom of God. The history is a 
practical comment, we venture to think, on 
the early utterance of the great Creator—“ it 
is not good that the man should be alone.” 
Priscilla is equally a factor with Aquila, in 
the religious enlightenment of the eloquent 
Apollos. Much as St. Paul might rejoice 
over Timothy, as his “own son in the faith,” 
he could not but admit, that his grandmother 





Lois, and his mother Eunice, had handed 
down to him an inheritance in the Lord his 
God. Even more remarkably does Lydia 
stand out, in the narrative of those first 
apostolic experiences. Let us look at her 
closely. She is but a seller of purple! Ab- 
solutely engaged in trade, and prospering 
withal. Mind, body, and estate, one would 
think, all vigorously growing together. 

Her home is at Philippi—not her native 
place. She belongs to Thyatira, a city in Asia 
Minor, celebrated far and wide for the excel- 
lence of the purple dye—manufactured from 
the secretions of the shell-fish abounding in 
those waters. No information is given of 
her early history, no hint of the influences 
which met her, possibly in her youth, and 
led to her renouncing the heathendom which 
reigned round her, and becoming a proselyte 
to the Jewish faith. The word “house- 
hold ” is almost too slender a foundation, on 
which to build a fabric of possibilities. But 
it at least suggests an establishment, and we 
hope warrants a belief, that she had happy 
children, strong and energetic like herself. 
The husband and originator of the business 
is probably dead, since she uses the singular 
pronoun, in pressing her hospitalities on St. 
Paul. To all women more happily circum- 
stanced “our” house is the synonym for 
home. He may have been a Jew, and her 
change of belief may have at once attested 
the elevating purity of his influence, and the 
strength of her affection. She could never 
have married from low motives. She was 
not a woman who could do anything by 
halves. The move to Philippi was wise from 
acommercial point of view. The city had 
been important from early days, when Phoe- 
nician industry had been busy in the neigh- 
bouring mountains, searching for gold. Its 
name was historic. Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great, had beautified it 
greatly, and given it his own name. It had 
been the scene of many conflicts, during the 
civil wars of the Romans later on, and was 
at this time, by special enactment of the 
Emperor Augustus, enjoying all the dignity 
and advantages of a Roman colony. The 
name of the little river, referred to in this 
narrative, is quite unknuwn. The city was 
connected by one of the usual well-made 
Roman roads with its port, Neapolis, some 
twelve miles distant, on the Atgean Sea. 
As a centre for trade purposes, therefore, 
it was warily chosen, and the move was a 
success, 
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One would fain know something of the 
history and inner life of those “other women,” 
who resorted to this place of prayer by the 
rippling river’s edge. We doubt if there was 
a building of any kind. We incline to the 
idea that, in some safe secluded spot away 
from the intrusion of men, cunning female 
fingers had woven a suitable bower for their 
private communings, from the lithe willow- 
branches that fringe such water-courses. Such 
a meeting, for women only, was novel and 
unique. Imagination lingers round the shady 
retreat. How the sweet word-pictures of the 
beloved Psalms would receive emphasis, from 
all that the eyes of the devout women beheld ! 
The hum of the distant city, in its heathen 
ignorance of a day of blessed rest, was scarcely 
audible above the gentle plashing of the tiny 
waves, that might well suggest the “still 
waters” where the Shepherd leads His own. 
The green herbage, which made that resting- 
place so soft and sweet, could not but sug- 
gest the green pastures of the providential 
promise. The far-away line, dimly outlined 
on the horizon, would give point to the aspi- 
ration, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills, from whence cometh my help.” Hap- 
pier place for a sweet hour of prayer, could 
hardly be devised. 

Lydia stands out, as chief of the little band. 
She presided, as we should say now. Oh, 
for a short-hand writer, to supply us with his 
notes! If she gave an address, we venture 
to affirm, that it was practical and pithy, as 
well as pious. She can clearly buy and sell, 
and get gain; perhaps even manage the de- 
tails of a purple cloth or silk business, which 
the lack of male relatives may have thrown 
into her able hands. She is a woman quick to 
divine and arrange for the unexpected, since 
she instinctively feels, that these strangers 
will have scant welcome in the busy city. 
Personal trouble is not a matter for con- 
sideration, as she, with womanly insistence, 
kindly constrains these teachers to become 
her guests. She is receptive too, quite open 
to examine new conclusions. We can imagine 
her directing the experiment of some novel 
mordant for her staple trade, neither afraid 
nor ashamed of the marks left by her day’s 
employment upon her taper Eastern hands. 
Perhaps slightly imperious—as clever, capable 
women are often wont to be—since her influ- 
ence over her household is so strong, that 
they seem to have no choice open to them, 
but to fallin, at once, with her righteous pro- 
fession of being judged faithful to the Lord. 
Withal too she is “ pure womanly,” for she at 
once retires from prominence, when abler and 





wiser teachers are to be had, and in the spirit 
of a learner, becomes wise unto salvation. 
Now, what was the actual gain to the 
Church of those apostolic early days, by the 
opening up of the heart of this woman Lydia? 
Nay, more, what has been the effect of that 
one Sabbath-day’s work, upon the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race? It is quite worth tracing. 
St. Paul’s visit to Macedonia, let it be re- 
membered, was not a part of his original 
programme. It was an alteration, brought 
about by a vision, from the influence of 
which he was unable to divest himself. One 
cannot but joyfully believe, that the per- 
sistent importunity of those praying women 
had also the effect of impelling the steps of 
the Apostle, to preside in their midst, that 
memorable day. But, as a sequel to what 
may be not unreasonably regarded as the 
formation of a Christian Church in Lydia’s 
house, followed the establishment of a Church 
in Thessalonica. Again, from that starting 
point, the careful student of the Acts will 
mark the visit of the same Apostle to Co- 
rinth, while that is but one more link in the 
chain which guides him at length to Rome, and 
issues in the gaining of converts, even among 
Cesar’s household. The mission of Paulinus, 
first to Gaul and then across the narrow sea 
into Britain, is familiar to all readers of 
Church history. Columbanus, Aidan, Patrick, 
each do their share of leading the kindly 
Light amid the encircling gloom. England, 
America, Australia, are at this day what 
they are, because under the inspiration which 
opened the heart and the house of Lydia, 
these and other such-like men, bore witness 
to the truth as it is in Jesus. Nor in this 
catalogue, must that brave little Church of 
the Waldenses be omitted, which in the 
valleys of Piedmont sheltered the faithful fol- 
lowers of Christianity, during long years of 
fiery persecution: the smallest, the most 
faithful, the most bitterly tried Church in all 
Christendom ; verily, faithful unto death. Yet, 
had St. Paul not visited Philippi, and spoken 
to Lydia, these—where had they been ? 
How, in a sense, remorselessly—Holy Scrip- 
ture deals with all sentimental cravings of 
an inquisitive sort! How we should like to 
know what, if any, subsequent friendship 
was cherished between the Apostle and this 
woman. Or was the life of each too busy, 
for aught but a sacred remembrance of each 
other, in that holy exercise of prayer which, 
in diverse manner, each had proved to have 
power with God, and to prevail? We look 
in vain for any mention of Lydia among the 
long list of those brethren and sisters, to whom 
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he so often sends greetings. Her work is 
done, but in the truest sense, it follows her 
still. She is one of those women whose ac- 
quaintance, humanly speaking, altered the 
whole course of a man’s life and labours, 
and was the direct medium of introducing 
the light and life of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to the whole western world. We should 
greatly like to trace the after-steps of that 
household of hers, whether children or work- 


ers only. For this one incident alone, is the 
curtain lifted. For a moment, as it were! 
Just to prove the place and power of a good 
woman, in extending the boundaries of Jesus 
Christ’s kingdom among men. Anything like 
public prominence would seem to be tacitly 
discouraged. Her truest work is best known 
and acknowledged by its results. The patient 
continuance in well-doing, leads to glory, 





honour, and immortality. 
M. B. MARTIN. 





A BROTHERHOOD OF MERCY. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By tue REV. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ We are but little children weak.” 
Lesson: Luke x. 25—42. 


Text: “ Blessed are the merciful, +d shall obtain mercy.” 
—Mart. v. 7. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF THE MISERICORDIA. 
HIS evening I want to tell you of some- 
thing which I saw in the city of Florence 
onlyafewmonthsago. Inthecentreof thecity 
is a vast piazza or square ; and in this square 
stands, and has stood for centuries, the great 
cathedral. This cathedral is built of marble 
of many colours, and with its lily-tower, the 
work of the shepherd-painter, Giotto, is a 


‘very miracle of wonder and delight. Oppo- 


site to this great cathedral, in the same 
square, is another church, very small, and in 
appearance altogether insignificant ; but it 
has about it a story and a use which gives 
to it an interest not to be exceeded. This 
church is the church of the Brotherhood of the 
Misericordia, that is the Brotherhood of 
Mercy, or of Compassion. This Brotherhood 
was founded six hundred years ago, and has 
existed ever since. How it came to be 
established I will tell you another time. 

The purpose of this brotherhood is to help 
the wounded and the sick. The brotherhood 
is provided with litters, and in these litters 
its members carry to the hospital those who 
have been stricken with disease, or have met 
with accidents. At times, also, they tend 


‘and nurse such sufferers. 


In this brotherhvod are men of all classes, 
high and low, rich and poor. There are 
tradesmen and merchants, nobles and priests. 
And each man before he can become a bro- 
ther must be elected by the rest by ballot. 
At five o’clock every evening the brothers, 
or a part of them, meet together in the hall 
adjoining their church. Here they receive 


JOHN BYLES. 
| their orders for the day, and ask God’s bless- 
ing on their work. 

Hearing of all this, my companions and I, 
one glorious afternoon in May, made our 
way to the square in which this church is 
found. The blazing sun of Italy was still 
| filling the city with its scorching heat ; and 
it was pleasant to come into the shade of the 
tall houses. Reaching the door of the church 
a little before the hour, we stood for a mo- 
ment on the steps. Quickly we were politely 
invited to enter and await the assembling of 
the brethren. Ina moment or two more the 
brothers began toarrive. There were elderly 
men and men comparatively young. There 
were men whose hands were hard and rough 
with their own daily toils, and others whose 
hands were soft and white, as though they 
had no knowledge of rough manual work. 
One man was there on whose finger glistened 
a costly diamond. But whatever these men 
might be, at once they prepared themselves 
for work. Out of the little cupboard-box 
which each man had they took their dresses 
of the order. This dress is all of black. 
There is a black coat, which covers the body ; 
a black hood, which covers the head ; a black 
mask, which covers the face. It is not an 
attractive or beautiful dress, but it has its 
purpose and its use. The object of it is, that 
there may be about this work no room for 
ostentation or display. No man is to know 
who the black-robed, black-masked brother 
is who knocks at his door, and performs for 
him, or his, the deed of mercy. Robing over, 
the brothers kneel for a moment in the middle 
of this floor; the chaplain of the brotherhood 
utters a brief prayer, to which the rest reply 
“ Amen !” and then they are ready for their 
voluntary task. Out into the glare of the 
hot sun they pass. Each black litter is car- 
ried by four men, and is accompanied by two 
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others behind and before. As the little pro- 
cession crosses the great square, or moves 
quickly down the street beyond, the passers- 
by who meet it lift their hats in token of 
respect ; and so it makes its way to the home 
of the man who is sick or disabled, and then 
to the hospital to which he has to be taken. 
Ur, if this is impossible, one of the brothers 
will nurse the sufferer in his home. And 
the only reward these brothers are allowed 
to take is a cup of water. 

This is the daily order; and it is what 
may be seen in Florence every afternoon at 
five o'clock. But this does not end the duties 
of these brothers. On occasions of special 
need a bell is rung in the streets; and the 
brother who hears the bell at once leaves the 
business that engages him, and, hastening to 
the chapel, dons his brother’s dress and pre- 
pares to go forth upon the needed errand. 
A duke has been known to rise from his din- 
ner-table, leaving his guests in order to obey 
the summons. This is the work which is 
being done to-day in the city of Florence, 
and has been done there now for the past 
six hundred years. How it began to be done 
and who was the founder of the curious, but 
most useful, brotherhood, I will tell you next 
Sunday. But at present there are just two 
lessons that I want you to learn. 

I. If we are really the followers of Christ 
we ought all of us to belong to some “ Bro- 
therhood of Mercy.” We may be young, or 
we may be older; we may be rich, or we 
may be poor, but a Brotherhood of Mercy 
we should all of us belong to; for what is 
the Church of the Lord Jesus but a Brother- 
hood of Mercy ? We may not wear the un- 
sightly dress; we may not meet every day 
at five to receive the orders of a superior, 
but to Christ’s great brotherhood of mercy 
we should all of us belong ; and at the sound 
of the bell, or, as we should put it, at the 
call of duty, we should all of us be ready. 
We must be willing even to give up our 
pleasures and engagements, if need be, when 
the call is heard. 

II. If we would be good members of the 
brotherhood of mercy, pleasing Christ our 
head, we must not do kindnesses for the 
sake of show, or seeking a reward from men. 
We must do them for the joy of doing good 
—for the sake of our fellows, and for the 
love of Christ. We must do them remem- 
bering Him who did so much for us. 

This is the teaching of Jesus: ‘ Thou,” 
He says, “when thou doest thine alms, do 
not sound a trumpet before thee, as the 
hypocrites do, in the synagogues and in the 





streets, that they may be seen of men: but 
thou when thou doest thine alms let not th: 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth : 
that thine alms may be in secret: and thy 
Father which seeth in secret himself shali 
reward thee openly.” 

On the walls of the church in which the 
brothers meet are inscribed the words, “Qui 
diligit Deum, diligit Misericordiam,” which 
translated into English means, ‘‘ He who loves 
God, loves mercy.” And it must be so, for 
God is full of merey. “His tender mercies 
are over all his works.” He is merciful to 
human beings like ourselves, and He is mer- 
ciful also to the birds, and the beasts, and all 
the creatures He hasmade. He is merciful to 
the good and the true, but He is merciful 
also to the evil and the foolish. He is mer- 
ciful to grown-up people, who have had time 
to watch His ways and learn His goodness ; 
and He is merciful also to little children and 
those who are so young and simple that they 
cannot speak His name. ‘His compassions 
fail not.” If, therefore, we love God we shall 
also, like God, love mercy ; for we shall feel 
that what is so good, and great, and beautiful 
in God must also be beautiful in us. 

What we do may not outwardly be very 
much, but if it be done in the true spirit of 
mercy it will not go without its recompense ; 
for said Jesus, our Master, “ Whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a 
cup of cold water only, in the name of a dis- 
ciple, verily, I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward.” 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘“ Father, lead me day by day.’” 
Lesson: Matt. xxv. 14—30, 


Text: ‘A good name israther to be chosen than great riches, and! 
loving favour rather than silver and gold.”—Prov., xxii. 1. 


PIETRO BORSI, OR THE PORTER OF FLORENCE, 

Last Sunday, as you may remember, I 
gave you an account of the Brotherhood of 
the Misericordia, as seen in the city of 
Florence. I told you of the good work 
which is being done to-day, and has been 
done for centuries in that city by the mem- 
bers of that brotherhood. And I tried to 
give you a description of the scenes which 
may be witnessed in Florence every after- 
noon at five o'clock, when the brothers mect 
together to receive their orders, to put on 
their brother’s dress, and then to go forth to- 
their allotted tasks. To-night I have to- 
tell you how this singular brotherhood came 
into existence, and what sort of a man he 
was by whom it was founded. 
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Six hundred years ago, while the poet 
Dante was still living in Florence, and the 
many coloured marbles were still being built 
into the walls of the new Cathedral, the fine 
ladies of Florence, not having carriages, as 
people have to-day, were carried about in 
litters, very much as the fine ladies of this 
country, in the time of our great grand- 
mothers, were carried about in sedan chairs. 
The porters who carried these litters used to 
hang about in the great squayrs of the city 
waiting for someone to engage them, exactly 
as our cabmen hang about in our streets and 
squares to-day. Cne of these porters was 
known as Pietro Borsi; and he it was who 
was the founder of the Order or Brotherhood 
of the Misericordia. And the way in which 
he was led to found this order was this. 
Standing about for hours in the square, wait- 
ing, along with his fellow porters, for a fare, 
Pietro was shocked and grieved by hearing 
the language his companions used. It pained 
him to hear their cursing and their oaths. 
There, close beside them, was the dear old 
Baptistery, with its marble walls, in which 
every one of them had been baptized ; and 
it seemed to Pietro an altogether evil thing 
that men, who had been, all of them, bap- 
tized as Christians, should indulge in lan- 
guage so unseemly. So Pietro persuaded 
his rough companions, half as a joke and half 
in earnest, to inflict upon themselves a fine 
for each oath they allowed to escape their 
lips. And the money was to be put into a 
box. Butthen came the question, what was 
to be done with the money thus collected ? 
Pietro had also thought of this. So he 
further persuaded his companions to use the 
money for the purchase of litters. Then he 
proposed that the litters thus purchased 
should be employed for carrying to the hos- 
pital any person stricken with disease or 
wounded in the street. For Florence at that 
time was continually the scene of fighting 
and brawls. Each man was to take his turn, 
and so contribute his share to the good work. 
Thus it was that the order came into exis- 
tence. Small at first, it gradually grew. 
Confined at the first to the rough porters of 
the square, it began by degrees to includé 
within it men of all classes. There were 
merchants, and tradesmen, and ecclesiastics, 
and nobles. Rules, too, were made, by 
which the members of the order were to be 
guided ; and the dress was chosen by which 
the brothers were to be distinguished. In 


process of time also the church and the hall 
were built, in which the brotherhood meets. 
Thus was the work begun, which, for six 





hundred years, has been continued ; and is 
continued still. Now, this, as it seems to 
me, is a really wonderful story, and it teaches 
us at least two lessons. 

I. It teaches us first that a very humble 
person may accomplish a very great and 
lasting work. I can well imagine that the 
smart people of Florence thought very little 
of poor Pietro. To them he was nothing 
but “one of the men with the litters.” And 
when a fine lady, going to a party in one of 
the great palaces, stepped into his litter, or 
when she was carried by him hastily to early 
mass, she would never stop to inquire his 
name, or to ask as to his lot. And, certainly, 
it would never enter her thoughts that the 
poor porter would be remembered when she 
was forgotten; that his name would live 
and be honoured, when hers had perished. 
And yet so it was. The gay people of six 
hundred years ago have long since past 
away, and for the most part their names 
are lost. But the work of poor Pietro lives, 
and his name is held in honourstill. As our 
text says, “A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches, and loving favour 
rather than silver and gold.” 

The most wonderful example of this truth 
is seen, of course, as we all of us know, in 
the history of Jesus. So far as His position 
on earth was concerned, He was but the car- 
penter, and the son of the carpenter, but 
His work was the greatest ever done by 
man, and His name is still loved and 
honoured, and will be for ever. Never think 
that your lives are so poor and humble, or 
obscure, that you can accomplish nothing for 
the glory of God, and for the good of man. 
Some of the noblest works which the world 
has ever seen have been accomplished by the 
lowliest of men. 

II. Again we are taught how long a good 
deed may live. Six hundred years is a long 
time, even in the history of acity. In the 
six hundred years that have passed since 
Pietro Borsi stood with his litter out of the 
sun in the cool shadow of the Baptistery of 
St. John, how many people have come 
and gone in that city of Florence! How 
many babies, just born, have been carried 
into the Baptistery to be baptized! How 
many wars and rumours of wars have been 
around the city! How many fightings in 
the streets! How many revolutions, and 
what changes! Poor old Pietro would hardly 
know the place could he come back to it 
again. And yet through these long cen- 
turies Pietro’s good deed has lived. And it 
is not improbable that it will continue to 
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live through centuries more. Our lives 
upon earth as compared with the lives 
of the cities and the nations to which we 
belong are very short; they are as a hand- 
breadth. But even in those lives, short as 
they seem, we may accomplish work which 
may continue, and continue with richest 
blessing, long after we ourselves have passed 
away. Good actions and good lives are like 
seeds; they reproduce themselves. One 
good deed produces another, and that a 
second, and the second a third, and so the 
good work is handed down. 

Remember this, remember that every right 
act, every word, every helpful service is not 
only good at the time, but has a tendency at 
least to bring forth more right acts, more 
kindly words, more helpful service. Hence, 
wonderful as it seems, it is quite true that 
there is not a boy or girl, among you all, 
who may not so live, that the world six 
hundred years to come shall be better and 
happier for his life. The name of such a 
boy or girl may be forgotten; no history 
may record it. But his influence, or hers, 
will still be felt. Thus, ycu see, it is a very 
solemn thing merely to live in this world. 
For we cannot live twenty, thirty, fifty years 
in the world, or more, without producing 
some effect. We must make our influence 
felt, for evil or for good. 

“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and loving favour rather than 
silver or gold.” People oftentimes are very 
anxious to “make a fortune,” as they call 
it, and they think it would be a fine thing to 
die at the end of their lives worth so many 
thousands, or so many millions of pounds. 
It is a far better thing for aman to make for 
himself a “good name;” and by his in- 
tegrity and service to set in motion forces 
for good which shall continue to work after 
the man himself has past away. 

Pietro, the porter, was more to be envied 
than all the grandees of Florence, on whose 
pleasure he waited, unless, indeed, they had 
within them the same spirit of love and 
service. For their state and show and pomp 
have long since passed away, while his name 
and his work alike abide. This is almost 
what the Apostle John has told us, when he 
says—“ The world passeth away, and the lust 
thereof, but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth for ever.” And it is certainly the 
will of God that we should make it our 
aim, whatever be our station in life, to do 
something whereby we may “serve our day 
and generation according to the will of 
God.” 

XX—10 





THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ — whose psalms have so often 
een sung. 


Tesson: 1 Cor. iii, 


Text: ‘“‘He chose David also his servant, and took him from 
the sheepfolds.”—Psa.m lxviii. 70, 


THE SHEPHERD’S TOWER. 


Last Sunday I told you the story of 
Pietro Borsi, the porter of Florence, who 
was inspired by God to be the founder of 
the Brotherhood of the Misericordia. I gave 
you also a description of the little chapel 
and hall belonging to the brotherhood, 
which stand on one side of the great Cathe- 
dral Square in Florence. 

Now I want to tell you of another 
object of interest, standing in the same 
square, and of the man who was its author. 
Exactly opposite to the little church of the 
Misericordia there rises a mighty campanile 
or tower. Like the cathedral to which it 
belongs, it is built of marble. In its many 
niches stand sculptured figures, also of 
marble. And for three hundred feet it 
rises, a mountain of marble, into the won- 
derful blue of the Italian sky. Like some 
pale lily, tall and fair, it stands out in the 
clear transparent air. There is no work of 
man, perhaps, at once so noble and so grace- 
ful, so full of beauty and so full of power. 
I remember that when I first saw it, in the 
cool bright light of a summer morning, I 
was simply dazzled by its glory. Like the 
Queen of Sheba, when she saw the glory of 
Solomon, my spirit sank within me, and I 
felt as though “ the half had not been told.” 

Now let me tell you something of the 
man who built this wonderful tower. His 
name was Giotto, and he lived six hundred 
years ago. He was great as an architect, 
great as a painter, and great as a sculptor. 
He was also a teacher, his instruments being 
his pencil and his brush. 

Giotto was born among the hills that 
stand outside the city of Florence, and his 
father was a simple peasant farmer. The 
way in which Giotto became an artist is said 
to have been this. One day, while he was. 
still a boy, according to his custom he was 
out on the mountain roads tending his 
father’s sheep; exactly as two thousand 
years before the boy David had been out in 
the fields of Bethlehem tending the sheep of 
Jesse, his father. He was, doubtless, a 
brown-skinned little Italian lad, with coarse 
garments and rough, uncared-for hair, but 
with wonderful dark lustrous eyes. He was 
just such a boy as you may still see any day 
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about the roads of Italy. Browsing on the 
short grass around him were his sheep; 
nearer to him was his favourite dog: and in 
his hand was a piece of slate. He was 
drawing, or trying to draw, one of his own 
sheep. Just at that moment there chanced 
to come by a company of fine people, riding 
up from the city below; and among them 
a great painter known as Cimabue. The 
painter was attracted at once by the pic- 
turesque little shepherd. He stopped and 
took his slate into his hand. At a glance 
he saw that the boy had in him the making 
of an artist. The boy’s father was called, 
his consent obtained, and an hour later the 
lad was on his way to the city with his 
newly-found friend, who had promised to 
train him as a painter. Like the boy David 
he had been taken “from the sheepcote, 
from following the sheep,” to be a ruler of 
men. 

But how did Giotto become so great, not 
only as a painter, but also as a sculptor and 
an architect ? 

The answer is twofold. 

I. First he did it by hard work. A 
good master no doubt he had; but even a 
good master cannot make a_ successful 
scholar, unless indeed the scholar is willing 
and ready to be taught. Giotto believed in 
work. There is a story told of him which 
illustrates his industry, and illustrates also 
his humour. One very hot day in summer, 
Giotto, who was staying for the time in the 
city of Naples, was working hard as usual, 
hammering away at some marble he was 
fashioning into a statue. As he worked, 
who should call at his lodgings but the 
King? The King, wishing to be friendly, 
and not caring himself for too much work in 
very hot weather, laughingly said, “If I 
were you, Giotto, I would not work when 
the weather is so hot.” With a merry 
twinkle in his eye, Giotto answered, “ Nei- 
ther would I, your Majesty, if I were you.” 
So Giotto worked, first as a learner, then as 
a master. 

Now there are boys, and possibly girls 
also, who, because they are clever, think 
they have no need to work. They make 
their cleverness an excuse for laziness; and 
so it happens that other boys and girls, not 
clever, take the prizes and beat them in the 
race. They ought to remember, as Giotto 
seems to have done, that the cleverer they 
are the more they are bound not only to 
use, but also to improve, their cleverness ; 
and that talents are God’s call to work and 
industry. Giotto became great by work. 





II. But, secondly, Giotto became great by 
being true. In older days artists had drawn 
and painted objects rather as they thought 
they ought to be than as they actually were. 
Giotto would have them as they were. On 
one of the panels of his great tower in 
Florence there is sculptured in marbie the 
figure of a dog, perhaps the very dog which 
Giotto had with him, when as a boy he was 
found on the roadside by his future master, 
Cimabue. Some years ago Mr. Ruskin, the 
great art critic, took a photograph of this 
dog, and exhibited it to the boys at Eton. 
As soon as the boys saw the picture they 
burst out into a cheer of appreciation and 
delight. So true, so living, was the image 
of this little shepherd dog of six hundred 
years ago. Giotto was great because he was 
true. And here is a lesson for us all. 
Whatever we may be—teachers, preachers, 
painters, authors, workers with the hand or 
workers with the brain—our first obligation 
is to be true. And by being true shall we 
become great, so far as our powers and 
opportunities allow. 

Let me now tell you another story of this 
man Giotto, showing how true and how 
accurate he was. In the days when Giotto 
was busy with his painting, the Pope who 
was living at that time conceived the desire 
to have some very magnificent decorations 
painted on the walls of one of his chapels or 
churches. Accordingly he sent messengers 
to the various artists in Italy to request 
them to furnish him with specimens of their 
work, The messengers visited the several 
towns where artists were likely to be found, 
and finally arrived in Florence. Here they 
called upon Giotto, whom they found busy, 
as usual, at his tasks. Very quickly their 
errand was told. Then Giotto, taking a 
piece of paper, dipped his brush into a 
pot of red paint, and, putting his arm to 
his side so as to make a sort of compass, 
drew a circle so perfect that it was im- 
possible to find in it a fault. This he 
handed to the messengers, bidding them 
take it to their master, as a specimen of 
what he could do. And this it was that 
gave rise to the saying, “ As round as Giotto’s 
circle.” 

Here also is what each one of us should 
aim at. We are to seek to make perfect the 
circles of our lives. In what we are, in what 
we do, in what we say, we are to strive to 
be perfect. This is what Jesus taught men 
when He was here upon earth. “ Be ye 
perfect,” He said, “as your Father in heaven 
is perfect.” And this is what He himself 
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was. He drew perfectly the circle of His 
life. “For,” said one who knew Him well, 
“He did no sin, neither was guile found in 
his mouth.” 

Here, then, are three lessons which I 
would have you learn from this shepherd 
boy of six hundred years ago. 

I. From humble places men are called 
often to great work. David from the sheep- 
cote was called to be the ruler of God’s 
people Israel. And Giotto from the sheep- 
cote was called to be a prince of artists, 
teaching men, not as David did by song, but 
by his paintings, his sculptures, and his 
buildings. Your lot may be lowly as was 
that of David or Giotto, but you know not 
to what great work God may hereafter call 
you. 

II. If you are to become fit for great and 
noble work hereafter, it must be by means 
of hard work now; by taking pains; by 
putting conscience into lowly tasks; and, 
above all, by being true. 

III. We are taught that what God wants 
from all of us is perfectness. The circle 
may be large or it may be small. But large 
or small, it must be perfect. The wish of 
God our Father in heaven is, that we should 
be perfect as Himself. And for this we 
must look to Him. For He alone it is who 
can “gird us with strength and make our 
way perfect.” Let us ask Him, then, to 
gird us every day, that so our path may 
be “‘as the shining of the light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day.” Then | 
when He has girded us, will He call us 
in His own good time, to be His kings and 
queens. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘0, what can little hands do?” 
Lesson: 2 Kings v. 1—19. 


Text: ‘He that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much.”—Luvukxk xvi, 10, 
SANTA ZITA. 


I am going, this evening, to tell you the 
story of a girl, afterwards a woman, who was 
born and lived and died, more than six hun- 
dred years ago. Her home, for the greater | 

art of her life, was in the city of Lucca. | 

his city of Lucca, as some of you may | 
know, is in Italy, and not very far from Fio- | 
rence, of which we have said so much these 
last three Sunday evenings. The little city is 
pleasantly situated in an open plain, sur- 
rounded by hills, spurs of the Apennines. It | 
is an ancient city, which has played its part | 
in many a fray, and is still protected or en- | 





circled by walls. Its history goes back for 
many centuries, and the little place seems 
usually to have borne a good character 
among its neighbours, for just as the city 
of Genoa is called “Genoa la Superba,” or 
Genoa the Superb, so has this little city of 
Lucca acquired the name of “ Lucca ?Indus- 
triosa,” or Lucca the Industrious. And this 
industry has chiefly been seen in the manu- 
facture of silks and the preparation of what 
is known as Lucca oil. 

All round the city of Lucca are villages 
and hamlets perched among the hills, and it 
was in one of these villages that the girl of 
whom I am about to tell you was born more 
than six centuriesago. The date of her birth 
is said to have been 1218, or just three years 
after King John, in England, signed the 
Magna Charta. 

The girl’s name was Zita, and her parents 
were very poor. So it was that at twelve 
years of age she had to leave her home 
among the mountains and go down into 
what, to her, was the great city, in order to 
earn her living. Arriving at the city of 
Lucca, she entered the family of one of the 
busy tradespeople of the place as a servant 
of all work. And a sad little drudge she 
seems for a time to have been made. For 
not only had she to work all day very hard 
and very long, but at times she was ill- 
treated, even to blows. Yet, in spite of all 
this, the little maiden persevered at her post, 
and putting her mind and conscience into her 
work she gradually won the esteem and 


| regard of those whom she served. But she 


did far more than this, she was ever on the 
watch for opportunities of doing good to 
those needier than herself. 

And as she grew older, and her wages 
were increased, though we may be quite sure 
they never were large—she used to spend 
the money she saved in helping the poor. 
With her hard-earned savings she bought 
woollen cloth or linen, and at night, after the 
work of the house was done, with her own 
hands she made these up into clothing for 
those who were too poor to buy garments 
for themselves. In this family, at Lucca, 
this patient and devoted woman lived for 
nearly fifty years. And when, still in the 
same place, she died at the age of sixty, all 
Lucca had heard of her goodness and her 
kindness, 

But this is not all. By her faithfulness 
and by her kindness this wonderful woman 
won for herself so great a name that after 
she was dead the story of her life continued 


‘to be told. And it was told not only in 
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Lucca, but in other cities of Italy. Farther 
and farther the story spread, until at length 
it reached the City of Rome; there it was 
told to the Pope, and the Pope when he 
heard of it summoned his cardinals, and to- 
gether they canonized this humble maid of 
all work, and made her a “ saint.” 

So ever afterwards she was known as 
“Santa Zita.” But even this was not all. 
When, some thirty years later than this, the 


great poet Dante was writing his wonderful | 


poem, it chanced that he had occasion to 
mention the magistrates of Lucca; and, 


oddly enough, the name by which he chose to | 


es of them was that of this humble woman. 
o Dante, the officials and magistrates, and 
great people of Lucca, were “Santa Zita’s 
Elders.” 

But not yet have we come to an end of 


the honours that were shown to this lowly ' 


waiting-maid. After her death, and after 


her deeds had become widely and publicly | 


known, she was actually chosen as the Patron 
Saint of the town in which she had lived 


and served so long. And every year in the | 


City of Lucca a festival was held in her 
honour. At this festival, still held, all the 
maid servants of Lucca assemble in the 
church where her body is laid, and place 
wreaths and nosegays of flowers on her 
tomb. Thus it has come to pass that for six 


hundred years the name of this little maid | 
from the mountains has been remembered | 


and loved. 

From this story there are three lessons 
which I think we may learn. 

I. That the humblest life may be made 
beautiful, both in the sight of God and man. 

The faithfulness, the patience, the good- 
ness, the devotion of this simple woman 
compelled the Pope himself to pronounce 
her a “saint.” And the Pope, in this 
instance at least, was certainly right. Her 
life, humble though it was, was saintly ; 
beautiful to God, and beautiful to men. 

IT. We may learn that the humblest name 


may become noble. It was a high honour | 


for a simple servant woman to be canonized 
by the Pope and his cardinals ; a greater 
thing, perhaps, to have her name written for 
ever in the pages of one of the world’s 
greatest poems; and an even greater thing, 
to become the patron saint of the town in 
which she had passed her lowly life, and for 
six hundred years to retain the honour. 

From all which we may learn how true the 
old lines are :— 


* Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well thy part: there all the honour lies.’’ 


| III. And third, may we observe, and this, 
_ I think, is the greatest lesson of them all, that 
the humblest example may be made mighty 
for good. Six hundred years ago this humble 
woman patiently discharged her daily tasks ; 
and those ended, expended her time, her 
strength, and her savings in caring for the 
suffering and the poor. 

And to-day, after the passing away of all 
the long centuries between, the girls of 
Lucca bring their flowers and lay them on 
her tomb. Who can tell how much good 
the example of this poor woman has ac- 
complished? Who can say how much better 
the world has been, because for sixty years 
she lived in it ? 

Your position may be humble, and your 
task lowly, but never think you can do no 
good by the example that you set. Be dili- 
gent, be faithful, be thoughtful for others, 
try to do them some service, and it must be 
that the example which you set will be a 
power for good on those who see it; and it 
may, after you have gone, on those who 
hear it. 

What we need everywhere—in schools, 

_and homes, and workshops—is the example 
of faithful, conscientious service, and of care 
and thoughtfulness for others. Now, there 
are some among you, doubtless, whose lives 
will not be great in the common meaning of 
that term. Your names will not be widely 
known ; your position in life will not be re- 
| garded by men as conspicuous or important. 
| The lot you fill may be humble as that of 
| the maid servant Zita, or that of the Flo- 
| rentine porter, Pietro Borsi; play well your 
| part; be faithful in that which is least, and 
‘one day you shall have your reward and 
win your crown. Your lives shall become 
| beautiful ; beautiful to God, and beautiful to 
‘man. Your names shall become noble; not 
canonized, perhaps, by cardinals or Pope, 
| not written on the pages of a mighty poet ; 
but honoured of God, and written in the 
| Lamb’s Book of Life. 
And your example for good shall be felt 
while you live, and remembered after you 
/are dead. No tongue can tell when its 
gracious influences shall end. 

Remember then this text, given us by 
Christ, our Master—Himself servant and 
minister of all—‘ He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in that 
which is much.” And that you may be 
able to be faithful, have upon your lips 
often the prayer of the boy Samuel in 
the temple—“ Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
A BROTHERHOOD IN LONDON. 


‘THE battle that has been raging for so many 

months over the proposal to establish a system 
of Brotherhoods, united in a common life, dedicated 
to special work, and bound by solemn vows, is at 
last to end in a practical experiment. A code and 
constitution for such an order have been submitted to 
the Bishop of London aud approved by him. It is 
understood that members are ready to enrol them- 
selves, and in a short time we may expect to see the 
organization actually at work in several London 
parishes. The scheme already published shows that 
a genuine attempt has been made to insure modera- 
tion and to disarm hostile criticism. The Brother- 
hood will be under the Bishop’s control. Its mem- 
bers will hold his license. The leading officials, the 
Warden and the Sub- Warden, will be selected from 
the community by him. The work will be carried 
on in subordination to the parochial clergy. The 
members, while contributing to the expenses of the 
order in proportion to their means, will retain con- 
trol of their own property. There are no life-long 
vows. Five years is the extreme limit of time for 
which a member can bind himself, and during the 
earlier stages of membership the period of engage- 
ment is not to exceed a year. The chief blot in the 
scheme, as the Church Times has pointed out, is the 
existence of ‘‘Serving Brothers,”’ receiving wages 
and doing the menial work of the community. Their 
presence strikes at the very root of the whole idea, 
and some other expedient is inevitable, if the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood are really unwilling or un- 
able to serve themselves. But with the constitution, 
taken as a whole, there is little fault to find, and it 
would be most satisfactory if some of the Sisterhoods 
already established would remodel their laws in ac- 
cordance with it. As to the real need for such an 
organization, we must, however, confess a large 
amount of scepticism. 


GENERAL BOOTH’S DANGER. 


General Booth should clearly understand that the | 


veal danger to which his great scheme of social im- 
provement is now exposed comes from within his 
own camp, not from outside. Critics such as Pro- 
fessor Huxley will never do him or his work any 
harm ; for whatever love they may have for their 
fellow-men, they cannot write a paragraph that con- 
cerns religion and its results without betraying in- 
veterate prejudice. But if there is any reluctance, 
or even the appearance of reluctance, on General 
Booth’s part to keep the pledges which he has pub- 
licly given, sympathy will at once recoil and sweep 
impetuously back. Whether demanded at the out- 
set or not, the promise was given that the religious 
and social branches of the Salvation Army’s work 
should be kept distinct in finance and in organization, 








and the leader of the Army must sce that the pro- 
mise is carried out, if he values his reputation for 
good faith or desires that the new experiment should 
have even a chance of success. Mr. Frank Smith’s 
resignation, and the explanation of his conduct 
which he has given, have already caused considerable 
anxiety, and unless some more satisfactory reply 
than Major Orsborn’s is forthcoming, anxiety may 
soon deepen into distrust. For his own sake, and 
for the sake of those who have faith in him, but, 
above all, for the sake of those who may hereafter ask 
public benevolence for great things for the needy, we 
entreat General Booth not to leave room for the 
faintest shadow of distrust. 
LIBERTY OR CRIME? 

Dr. Anderson’s remarkable article in the Contem- 
porary Review raises a question of vital importance to 
us as a nation. It compels us to ask earnestly and 
seriously whether we are not paying a blind worship 
to a spurious liberty ; whether our system of law, 
instead of suppressing crime, does not foster and 
encourage it. An old and notorious offender, con- 
victed for the hundredth time, after the expira- 
tion of his period of imprisonment, is continually set 
free to return again to his evil courses, and to prey 
upon society till he once more falls into the hands of 
the law ; and then the familiar farce is played out 
over again. Such a method does little or nothing to 
suppress crime, and this absurd leniency is cruel to 
the individual and cruel to society. When a man is 
once known to be a hardened and irreclaimable 
criminal, there are but two remedies: life-long in- 
carceration, or a supervision so strict and vigilant 
that crime is practically out of his power. But this 
is not the whole extent of our unwisdom. We allow 
the criminals of to-day to bring up a generation to 
follow them. We tinker with the evil, but dare not 
venture on any drastic remedy. It is only by taking 
the children of the vicious and criminal classes in 
their tender years, and by removing them from the 
presence of contagion, that we can cut the roots of 
evil. But as it is, instead of listening to the voice of 
prudence and of mercy, we jealously guard ‘‘ thedivine 
right of vicious and brutal parents to make their 
children brutal and vicious like themselves.’”’ We 
may exclaim with new meaning, ‘‘O Liberty! what 
crimes are committed in thy name.” 


SINGING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Those who value education by the interests and 
safeguards with which it furnishes human nature 
will rejoice at the wonderful progress which singing 
has made in our elementary schools. It is taught to 
almost all the children in ‘attendance, and there are 
very few under instruction who do not profit by it 
and enjoy it, while its influence extends to the home 
and to after-life as well. To teach children how to 
sing is good in itself. To teach them in such a way 
as to put them in possession of a new faculty always 
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available is still better ; and it is important for that 
purpose that they should learn to sing not by ear but 
from note. The enormous strides which have been 
made in this direction during the last six years, are 
admirably illustrated by a simple diagram in the 
Musical Herald. Six years ago, as the columns there 
show, three millions and a half were being taught 
singing; their number now has increased by more 
than half a million. Then, the great majority 
trusted solely to ear; only one child in every three 
could read from a score of any kind. Now, the 
proportion has altogether changed. For every child 
that sings by ear, there are two that sing from notes. 
Of course the Tonic Sol-fa system has been the great 
force in bringing about such a change. It stands 
practically without a rival, and in the schools its 
followers outnumber those of all the other systems by 
six to one. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD, 
CATHOLICS AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


Few misfortunes from which a nation can suffer 
are graver than the existence of deep and distinct 
lines of cleavage running right through the social 
system, setting class against class, and family against 
family ; and hardly any sacrifice would be too great 
by which unity and sympathy might be restored. It 
is from a disease of this kind that France has been 
suffering for generations past, and especially during 
the last twenty years. The Catholic Church, in its 
corporate capacity and in its leaders, has never 
heartily accepted the form of government under 
which it has found itself. Its sympathies have been 
with the Royalist or Imperialist claimants of the 
throne, and it has taken no pains to disguise its in- 
clinations. The Republican party, on the other 
hand, has been only too ready to take advantage of 
this provocation. Its leaders have old scores to wipe 
out, old insults to avenge; and they have used their 
power to the uttermost. Sisters of Mercy in the hos- 
pitals, the religious orders in the schools, students 
for the priesthood in the seminaries, have had to 
suffer for the sins of others. It has been a long and 
an unlovely strife. Now, happily, except among 
extreme partisans, there is a willingness to come to 
terms. Cardinal Lavigerie’s appeal has not fallen 
upon deaf ears. There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion of the Republic to which a loyal Catholic need 
take objection, and the Royalist tradition has now 
become a memory and ceased to be a hope. If the 
Government could only pluck up courage to put a 
strong check on those among its supporters who are 
Atheists first and citizens after, there might be one 
nation, not two, in France, for the first time within a 
century. 


BISHOP BLYTH AND HIS DIOCESE. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury must already re- 
gret that at the last vacancy, when the Prussian 
Government withdrew from the existing arrange- 








ment, the Jerusalem Bishopric was not allowéd to 
lapse. Regarded from any point of view, nothing 
could be less satisfactory than the relations between 
Bishop Blyth and his clergy.. The whole force, all 
told, amounts only to twenty-four, of whom seven- 
teen are sustained by the Church Missionary Society, 
and five by the London Jews’ Society. The general 
principles of these societies every one knows, and 
their agents and workers are naturally expected to 
be in sympathy with them. The Bishop, on the 
other hand, is distinctly antagonistic. Heis a High 
Churchman in ritual and in doctrine. He has more 
sympathy, on the whole, with the Greek Church 
than with English Evangelicals. He regards with 
unconcealed regret every recruit the missionaries 
may win from the sister communion, and suspects, 
and even accuses them of improper proselytising. 
The work to which they are called, he says, is work 
among the Mahomedans, and in that they fail com- 
pletely. They can show no Mahomedan converts in 
their churches, no children in their schools. They 
are undertaking no literary work, and are relying on. 
the American Presbyterians at Beyrout both for 
books and trained teachers. With a vast field of 
usefulness open to them, they turn aside from that 
work and spend their strength in doing harm rather 
than good. This is the substance of the indictment, 
and the Bishop speaks as a man in earnest. Whether 
there is any justification for his statements or not, is 
too large a question to open here. But, in any case, 
the position of affairs is deplorable and incongruous. 
Either the Church Missionary Society must with- 
draw its workers, leaving the Bishop and his friends 
to take up the abandoned task, or the Bishop must 
resign his office to one who can work harmoniously 
with the clergy whom he finds established in his 
diocese. We cannot expect either side to surrender 
their convictions. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 


It is very curious to see the way in which the 
rulers and the nation move in China and Japan. 
Close as the countries are, similar as the people are 
in many respects, centuries seem to divide them. In 
China the emperor is venturing, practically for the 
first time, to recognise the very existence of foreign 
Powers by giving a personal audience to their am- 
bassadors, and by commanding that they shall be 
officially entertained by his ministers. As is the 
monarch, so are the masses. Foreign influence is 
making its way in here and there, but at present the 
stream has neither volume nor force: it trickles, but 
does not flow. In Japan the contrast is extreme. 
They have imported our literature, our law, and 
our science. A constitution has been granted to 
them shaped on European models. A Parliament 
has just been elected for legislation as well as debate. 
And new forces are at work under the new institu- 
tions. Christianity is clearly becoming a real power. 
Its opponents thought it formidable enough to make 
it a test question at the elections: and that is de- 
cisive evidence. Christian candidates were opposed 
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as Christians, but in spite of religious antagonism 
several were elected, and in the new legislature they 
will be even stronger in influence than in numbers. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE NIGER MISSION. 


The native missionaries suspended by the officials 
of the Church Missionary Society are evidently re- 
solved to make a stubborn fight, and feeling among 
the native Christians of the Niger district is both 
keen and bitter. Archdeacon Crowther and his friends 
in the Press vehemently assert that racial jealousy and 
the prejudice of colour are the sole causes that have 
been at work. They demand that the native Christians 
shall be free from foreign interference, and openly 
threaten secession. The case has still to come before 
the supreme authority in such matters, the Execu- 
tive Committee, and they may be trusted to deal 
justly by those whose characters and interests are 
involved. If any one has been unfairly dealt with, 
redress is promised, and due amends will be made. 
But on one point the representatives of the Society 
rightly speak with no uncertain voice. They refuse 
to tolerate among the agents of the Society any man, 
whether white or black, whose character is not above 
suspicion. If men are to teach and guide others in 
spiritual things, they must be absolutely loyal to 
their Lord in heart and word and life. No lower 
standard than this has been, or will be, tolerated by 
the Society and its leaders. If any apparent con- 
cession to laxity has ever been made, it has been due 
either to ignorance of facts or to a desire to avoid 
harsh judgments. 


THE CENTENARY OF BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


Next year, 1892, will be the centenary of the esta- 
blishment of the Baptist Missionary Society, and 
the Executive Committee are already forming plans 
for its due celebration. They have decided to raise 
a special fund of £100,000, and also to endeavour to 
raise the regular yearly income of the Society to the 
same amount. The necessity for a large increase in 
regular receipts is but too clear, for the deficiency in 
the two years now almost completed is expected to 
amount to as much as £10,000; and to diminish the 
expenditure without crippling the work already un- 
dertaken is absolutely impossible. With the Special 
Fund the Committee hope to provide for the cost of 
sending out a hundred new missionaries, to extend 
their mission buildings in various parts of the 
world, to strengthen the force and to improve the 
training of native pastors and teachers, and to carry 
forward the translation and printing of the Scrip- 
tures. It is also proposed to use a portion in form- 
ing a working fund to meet current expenses; for 
at present large payments have constantly to be made 
before contributions and collections are actually re- 
ceived, and the bankers’ charges for interest on loans 
are a serious drain on the Society’s income. Nor is 
the past to be forgotten in making provision for the 





future. At Nottingham, where Dr. Carey preached 
the famous missionary sermon; at Kettering, the 
birthplace of the Society, and at Leicester, where 
Dr. Carey was dedicated for mission work in India, 
commemoration services will be held, that should 
recall the triumphs of the past and inspire souls 
with faith and courage for the time to come. 


PROFESSOR PATTERSON. 


The Wesleyan Missionary Society has just suffered 
a serious loss in Professor Patterson, who, with the 
Rev. W. H. Findlay, came back to England about 
a year ago to defend his friends and colleagues 
against the accusations with which they had been 
assailed. His personal testimony before the Special 
Committee had great effect, and his addresses in 
many parts of the kingdom, by their intense earnest- 
ness and transparent simplicity, have done much to 
heal differences and to restore confidence. He was 
about to return to his work at the College in Madras, 
when it was proposed to transfer him to other work 
elsewhere, and in accordance with custom he was 
examined by the medical officers of the Society, who 
ordered him on no account to return to India at all. 
A prohibition so distinct and decisive cannot be dis- 
regarded, and Professor Patterson, in spite of his 
reluctance, will be compelled to abandon the work 
for which he seemed so specially qualified. Whether 
he will be able to engage in mission service else- 
where, or must be content to remain in England, is 
not known at present, but, in any case, India must 
suffer, for such a man is not readily replaced. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Dr. Thomson has had to pay the penalty that too 
often accompanies a strong personality and an early 
success. He forced his way to the front. The 
necessities of his office compelled him to impress his 
will-upon others without affecting their convictions. 
And so, to the very last, even over the grave, not a 
few were found to grudge him his triumphs, to dis- 
parage his powers, and to belittle his character. 
But those who knew him best loved him best. It 
was by those among whom he lived, by those who 
came into closest contact with him, that he was most 
honoured and revered. Their verdict should silence 
less generous voices. Party rancour should cease 
now. The Archbishop began his career without any 
advantages derived from rank or wealth. At Oxford, 
in the Schools he failed to win the distinction which 
he had a right to expect. But there was power in 
him which soon brought him to the front. As a 
preacher at Langham Place and at Lincdln’s Inn, 
and as Head of his former college, he made his mark 
very early in life, and his election to the bishopric of 
Gloucester and Bristol—an appointment of Lord 
Palmerston’s—took no one by surprise. But when, 
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two years later, he was raised, over the head of 
Wilberforce, to the Archbishopric of York, envy, 
malice, and slander had free tongue. Yet the choice 
was vindicated by results. If destitute of original 
genius, Dr. Thomson had the knack of success. In 
the Courts he met and defeated great lawyers on their 
own ground. In the House of Lords his words always 
carried weight ; and, on more than one occasion, his 
intervention settled the fate of a Bill. But he was at 
his best on a public platform, face to face with a great 
audience of working men, explaining in simple form 
the results of scientific research and the theories of 
modern speculation, or giving them plain practical 
advice on matters of every-day life. He knew the 
way to their sympathies, and understood them tho- 
roughly. If he could have approached his clergy in 
the same way, his popularity would have been as 
great as his power. 


DEAN CHURCH. 


Among those who help to mould and shape the 
thoughts of men on matters of religion, Dean 
Church’s influence was supreme. It went out in all 
directions, flowed through every church, and reached 
thousands to whom his person and even his name 
were absolutely unknown. His authority was in 
reality far greater than it would have been, had he 
accepted the Primacy which was offered to him after 
the death of Archbishop Tait. His life was one of 
influence, not of incident. Eighteen years of it, and 
the best years too, were spent in a little country vil- 
lage—Whatley, in Somerset—in the churchyard of 
which he now lies. At Oxford, though distinguished 
by his intellectual gifts, it was only on one momen- 
tous occasion that he stood prominently before the 
world ; when, by their official authority exercised in 
Convocation, he and his colleague in the Proctorship 
prevented the condemnation of Newman’s most fa- 
mous Tract. And even after he had been forced, 
against his own will and choice, to accept the 
Deanery of St. Paul’s, when he had wrought a 
revolution in the great cathedral of the metropolis, 
and had turned a tomb into a temple; when men 
flocked from all sides to listen to his too infrequent 
utterances, he still stood apart from the world. He 
still preferred to speak by the pen and the printed 
page, with face veiled and personality concealed, 
except from those who had learned to recognise, 
wherever heard, the tones of that inimitable voice. 
There is no cause to label him with a party name. 
Though associated with the High Church school, he 
practically stood alone. His'wide grasp of history, 
his insight into human character and human needs, 
the perfect balance of his mind, and his absolute in- 
tegrity as a thinker and a writer, raised him far 
above the lower level on which such differences and 
divisions are supreme. In the presence of a nature 
like his, rich in all spiritual wealth, the spirit looked 
up with awe as to some lofty mountain rising far 
above the clouds and the storms of earth, and taking 
the eternal sunlight on every side. 





THE REV. ALEXANDER MCAULAY. 


Mr. McAulay is one of those who are to be counted 
happy in their death. He died as he would have 
wished to die—still active, still zealous, in spite of 
old age with its burdens, and while carrying out a pur- 
pose that he had cherished for many years. In youth 
and middle life he had found his duty at home. He 
had given himself to the work of the pastorate in 
Scotland and in England, had set himself to redeem 
and rescue the poor of London and Liverpool. As 
secretary to the Wesleyan Home Missionary Society, 
his praise was in all the churches. But his eyes had 
ever been set across the sea. Evangelistic work 
abroad had been the great desire of his heart. Time, 
which closes so many a door for most men, opened 
one for him. Four years ago, an old man, in his 
sixty-ninth year, from a home left desolate by death, 
he set out to preach the Gospel in distant lands. He 
began his work in the West Indies, and died intent 
upon his mission in South Africa. For him old 
age had still its honour and its crown. Blessing 
attended him wherever he went, and he had a joy in 
his work known but in part before. For, though 
endowed with unusual strength and power, he was 
inclined by temperament to an over-rigid austerity ; 
to live rather under the cloud than in the sunshine ; 
to detect laxity in harmless freedom ; to fear peril in 
things innocent ; and to assume that change in out- 
ward form implied loss of inward faith. But life 
brightened towards its close, and the accounts of his 
last days show that they were full of joy as well as 


peace. 
THE REV. T. G. ROOKE. 


Mr. Rooke’s death is a serious loss to the Baptist 
Churches of the kingdom, for there is still no harder 
task than to find a man competent in all respects to 
preside over a denominational college. Those who 
have the enthusiasm too often lack the learning; and 
the learned are deficient in force and in fire. Mr. 
Rooke, save for weak health, which at times made 
work a burden and aggravated trivial annoyances, 
was exceptionally qualified for the position he filled 
at Rawdon College. In his earlier years he had tra- 
velled to an unusual extent, and had made himself 
proficient in Oriental languages. He was an eager 
student, with wide intéllectual sympathies. He had 
won Academic distinction. He believed in his work, 
and loved it. Fourteen years’ experience as minister 
of the Baptist Church at Frome had given him experi- 
ence in the practical as well as the intellectual needs 
of the pastorate. Asa teacher he was abreast with his 
age. His scholarship was sound, neither servile nor 
reckless. He could sift evidence and test theory for 
himself. He was not the man to be swept forwards 
by fashion, or backwards by panic. When he moved 
it was always on his own feet, and with his eyes 
cpen. He was willing to prove all things, but reso- 
lute in holding fast to that which was good. The 
work he has done in training and inspiring others 
will long survive him. 
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Br SARAH DOUDNEY, Avznor or ‘‘ Srerprye Sronzs,’’? ‘‘ Toe Strencru or ner Youru,”’ Ere. 


CHAPTER IX.—DREAMS AND SUNSHINE. 


T was one of those May mornings when the 
tw) 


| grandfather's graceful bearing and _never- 


young summer finds her way into the | 


nooks and corners of the city, and fills every 
bit of space ‘with verdure and sunlight and 
song. Even to Barnard’s Inn this glory 
had come, and the plane-trees in the quad- 
rangle were arrayed in their newest green. 
Every leaf was delicately fresh; sparrows 


were twittering merrily on the boughs, and in | 


the trimly-kept garden there were geraniums 
lighting up the dusky spot with their vivid 
colours. 

When the hero of “ Great Expectations” 
affirmed that the melancholy little square of 
Barnard’s Inn looked to him like “a flat 
burying-ground” he was hardly just to the 
place. At first, while city life was still new, 


Rex had spent some gloomy hours in his | 
sitting-room overlooking the quadrangle. | 


When the trees were stripped of leaves, and 


gusts of wind whirled straws and dust and | 
scraps of rubbish in dreary dances along the | 
silent side-walk, he had felt a bitter craving | 


for the rectory garden of old times. 
had wondered why he had tamely consented 
to live in the rooms which his uncle had 
found for him. Could not Joseph Kemple 
have sclected some brighter spot than this 
secluded nook where everything seemed 
quietly going to decay ? 

But, perhaps the consciousness that he was 


And he | 


not compelled to live here made the place | 


endurable. 


a tyrant. If his nephew had found fault 


with these quarters, there were others to be | 


had. Yet Rex stayed on without complaint, 
and gradually discovered that he was growing 
attached to Barnard’s Inn, and did not want 
to leave it. 

The sitting-room had two windows, with 


Uncle Joseph was by no means | 


many panes, and each was furnished with its | 


box of flowers, so that stray visitors, looking 


up from outside, beheld two little gardens in | 


the air. It was not a large room, but it held 
Rex’s belongings comfortably. His piano 
stood in one corner; his books were every- 
where ; his photographs hung on the walls in 
simple oak frames. The mantelpiece was 
draped in an artistic fashion, and a luxurious 
chair on each side of the fireplace told that 
Rex still clung to his old love of ease. He 
had parted with the dream of his boyhood, 
but not with his earliest influences. His 
XX~—11. 


failing courtesy were reproduced in this 
young man who spent his days in a city 
office. His associates did not always under- 
stand him, and did not always like him ; but 
they respected him. 

Something in the freshness of the May 
morning, and the play of sunbeams and 
zephyrs among the leaves, had sent his 
thoughts back into the past. The tea was 
cooling on the breakfast-table while he stood 
dreaming at the open window—going off into 
a vague dream about dreams. 

He remembered that when he first came 
here he had looked often across the quad- 
rangle to the house that was opposite to his 
own. In that old house the last of the 
alchemists had lived and died; and Rex had 
sometimes wondered what changes would have 
been wrought in the world if Peter Woulfe’s 
dreams had been realised. He had pictured 
the dim room encumbered with furnaces and 
strange apparatus, and the eager-faced man 
toiling day after day after the unattainable. 

How long, and oh, how vainly, had Woulfe 
striven to discover the elixir of life! Rex 
could fancy the enthusiast’s wild joy when he 
had believed himself to be on the verge of 
success, and the cold gloom of ever-recurring 
disappointment. In that quiet room, whose 
window was now hidden by the leafy boughs, 
the fruitless toil had ended; and perhaps 
(who can say?) the spirit, freed from the 
flesh, had found out that great secret at last. 
Was it worth while to waste a mortal life in 
trying to discover what the immortal life 
would assuredly reveal? Why not have 
enjoyed the common joys of earth, and 
waited calmly till the ineflable wisdom was 
given ? 

The birds broke out into a merrier burst 
than ever, and a light seemed to flash sud- 
denly over the young fellow’s sombre face. 
Not many miles away there was an earthly 
paradise of blossom and song, and a young 
girl wandering among the flowers. Rex 
whistled a tuneful answer to the sparrows, 
and turned to his neglected breakfast with 
gladness of heart. 

** People may say that Morris Durleigh is 
as wild a dreamer as poor old Woulfe was,” 
he thought. ‘“ And they may say, too—with 
some truth—that he takes little thought 
about the future of his daughter. But it is 


good to see how the girl believes in him, and 
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how that unselfish soul of his lives in her. 
Godiva is not an ordinary young lady of the 
period; but one doesn’t want to see her 
change. Who is it that says— 

* Being everything which now thou art, 


Be nothing which thou art not’? 
I will ask her this very day. The child’s 
head is crammed with poetry.” 

Three women were waiting for him at 
Richmond, and each was prepared to welcome 
him in a fashion of her own. Henrietta 
would be all the more glad to see him 
because he did not interfere with the nap, 
which was a Christian privilege on Sunday 
afternoon. Charlotte adored her boy, and 
glowed with pleasure at the thought of a 
possible love-making. And Godiva Durleigh, 
full of shy happiness, was wondering why 
the May world was so glorious, and life had 
put on a new aspect altogether! She could 
not believe that Rex had anything to do with 
all this fresh beauty and brightness which 
seemed to gladden the universe. The wea- 
ther, she said, was uncommonly beautiful, 
and it was a delight to bask in the sun- 
shine. 

She stood at a narrow slit of a window on 
the stairs, and looked down into the road, 
watching unseen for Rex. Richmond is 
generally noisy on a Sunday. Yet it has 
quiet nooks and by-ways into which excur- 
sionists do not penetrate, and the Kemples’ 
house was in one of these undiscovered 
spots. Birds were stirring in the ivy that 
grew so thickly around all the windows, 
and Godiva, as she watched, listened vaguely 
to their little chirps and trills. Presently 
she saw the tall figure coming along, and as 
Rex drew near he glanced up. Then she 
drew back with a quick thrill of shame, 
afraid that he might catch a glimpse of her 
too soon. What would the two aunts think 
if they suspected that she was looking out for 
their nephew ? 

In her haste to go down and receive him 
properly in the presence of the old ladies, 
she turned the corner of the stairs too quickly. 
Miss Charlotte, with quite a jovial air about 
her, was opening the hall door with words of 
welcome. Rex was hurried in, questioned 
and made much of; but he was looking 
round for another greeting. Lifting his eyes 
he saw Godiva standing abov. him, her face 
delicately flushed, and a shy grace in her 
attitude. Even Miss Charlotte was struck, 
and glanced eagerly from the girl to Rex. 
Had he, too, discovered how charming she 
was ? 

Perhaps he had; but his grave face and 








dark-blue eyes seldom betrayed secrets. 
Godiva came down slowly, step by step, and 
held out her little hand very quietly. Then 
Miss Henrietta appeared at the drawing-room 
door, and asked plaintively if they were not 
ready for luncheon? She liked her meals, 
and could not bear to be kept waiting. 

Although Aunt Susanna was a good house- 
keeper, and comforts were not neglected in 
Buckingham-street, Godiva could not help 
enjoying the sense of homeliness which came 
to her in this old-fashioned household. These 
maiden sisters had ways of their own which 
seemed to impart a delicate flavour to grery- 
thing. Even Rex, remembering the dainty 
banquets at the rectory, could find no fault 
with the meals at Garden Lodge. And to- 
day he was conscious of finding something 
that had always been wanting in his grand- 
father’s house—a young woman’s presence. 
Godiva did not say much, but her clear eyes 
met his sometimes. She had put on her best 
gown—one of her favourite greys, soft in 
material and very well made—and wore a 
little cravat of creamy muslin and lace. A 
bunch of heliotrope was fastened near her 
throat, and its perfume floated towards him 
as he came within the circle of her happy 
girlish influence. 

Was she pretty ? He supposed not, if you 
judged her face by any rules; and yet ifa 
woman has a thoroughly sympathetic nature, 
and a gift of saying things well, she can 
generally beguile a man into thinking her 
pretty. 

Aiter luncheon he followed her into the 
garden, and found a curious, dreamy delight 
in her society, and in the beauty of the old 
place. He noticed everything, and drew a 
keen pleasure out of everything ; the blue of 
the sky, seen through a lattice of boughs; 
the gentle flutter of a myriad leaves; the 
soft colours of flowers. They went to the 
very bottom of the grounds, and then sat 
down on a bench to look at the river. 

“T wonder if all those people are enjoying 
themselves as much as I am?” Rex said 
languidly, after a pause. 

Godiva was watching the gay groups below 
them with a quiet smile ; some walking along 
the towing-path, some darting by in boats ; 
nearly all talking and laughing as if their 
lives had never known a care. 

“T think it is all the pleasanter here 
because we can see them,” she remarked. “I 
should not care for the kind of happiness that 
shuts out all sight and sound of humanity.” 

He gave her an amused glance, thinking 
how widely her notion of happiness differed 
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from the rector’s. His grandfather had 
always found enjoyment impossible unless 
there was a massive barrier between “ other 
people” and himself. And then he was 
conscious that his own ideas had undergone 
a change. He had begun to find the sight 
of holiday-keepers quite endurable, and won- 
dered whether he was slowly becoming 
Cockneyfied. 

“T am discovering contentment where I 
least expected to find it,” he said after 
another pause. “It’s a great surprise to 
feel that I really take pleasure in this 
London life of mine. I had always wanted 
something very different, you know.” 

“Yes; Miss Charlotte told me,” she 
answered, looking at him witha gentle air 
of interest. And then he reflected that he 
had talked about himself when he had seen 
her last, and now he was doing it again. 
Yet, undeterred by the consciousness of 
egotism, he went on. ‘ Even Barnard’s Inn 
has an attraction for me now. If Dickens 
could hear me say so, he would think that 
I was developing an unwholesome sympathy 
with mouldiness and mustiness. But— 
although new places have their advantages 
—it isn’t a bad thing to live in some old 
corner full of memories.” 

“T know. One is never lonely when one 
has a few harmless ghosts for company,” 
said Godiva. 

He smiled, recalling his morning musings. 

“T encourage the ghosts,” he admitted. 
“ Sometimes I summon Peter Woulfe to re- 
appear, and tell me if he has found out all 
he wanted to know. You must come and 
look at his chambers one of these days. I 
don’t think there have been many changes 
since he lived in them.” 

‘“‘ He was one of the failures,” Godiva said 
thoughtfully. “But he always said he 
should have discovered the elixir if he had 
set about his task in a holier spirit. I 
wonder if there is just a gleam of truth in 
that fancy of his? My father says you 
cannot achieve any great good until you 
have prepared yourself for the effort by 
utter self-renunciation. Dear father—some 
people say that the philanthropist is as wild 
a dreamer as the alchemist !” 

The next instant he saw a look of sorrow 
in her eyes. 

“Never mind what people say,” he en- 
treated. ‘Every strong endeavour to im- 
prove the world is sure to awaken a clamour 
of derision. And the man who tries hard 
always accomplishes something, even if he 
falls short of his purpose. We should be 





badly off indeed if we had no enthusiasts. 
among us.” ; 

“Tf they would only give him more 
help!” The words came with a little sigh. 
“The paper doesn’t succeed, you see.” 

If Rex had spoken out bis thoughts he 
would have owned that he, for one, did not 
desire the success of that paper. But he 
would not.tell Godiva that it was not as an 
editor that her father shone ; he only said 
the first comforting words that occurred to 
him. 

“Don’t fret about the paper, Miss Dur- 
leigh. Your father has done more by his. 
life than most men can accomplish with 
their pens. And I think we are over- 
deluged with printed matter nowadays. 
There are lots of people who revere the 
name of Morris Durleigh, although they 
have never read a line of the Champion.” 

The shadow passed away from her face, 
and she smiled at him gratefully. 

“Some of his friends are hard on him for 
my sake,” she said. “But they don’t un- 
derstand how happy I am, Mr. Longworthy. 
Mamma was an invalid for a long time, and 
our pretty home in Kent was often sad. It 
was good for me to be moved into Bucking- 
ham Street, and taken care of by Aunt 
Susanna. One can make a home in lodg- 
ings just as well as in a villa. I don’t want 
any changes; I should hke to be always 
with my father in the dear old Strand. 
People talk, and judge one’s life from their 
own standpoint ; but they can’t get a glimpse 
of the inner world in which one really 
lives.” 

Again did Rex keep his thoughts to him- 
self. He did indeed admire Morris Durleigh 
from the bottom of his heart, but he could 
not feel that the father was doing justice to 
his child. Morris had brought Godiva up in 
a place which is supposed to be unfavourable 
to a girl’s growth and culture. Very few of 
those advantages which she ought to have 
had were given to her. Even Miss Henrietta, 
who seldom concerned herself with other 


people’s affairs, had said that Godiva Dur- 


leigh ought to have lived in a different kind 
of home. 

And Rex agreed with Aunt Henrietta, 
conscious that his early notions of a girl’s 
life and surroundings could never change. 
He did not know that a good deal of the old 
l ongworthy pride was clinging to him still. 
1 
The Longworthys had never caved to gather 
a flower unless they approved of the soil 
from which it had sprung. They might 
praise its sweetness, but the earth which 
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had nourished the blossom was of more im- 
portance than the blossom itself. Rex found 
himself suddenly wishing that Godiva had 
been less contented with her lot. 

“T wish,” he said, breaking the brief 
silence in a low voice, “that your outer 
world was better fitted to contain the inner 
world of which you speak.” 

She turned, with a slight start, and a 
vague look of troubled wonder in her glance. 

“Oh, you are blaming my father in your 
mind,” she cried. “I was afraid that you 
would.” 

“No,” he said eagerly, “you must not 
have such fancies. But you are so happy in 
this pretty old garden, that one likes to 
think of you in a sheltered home. It seems 
as if you had no business to live in an ugly 
street where never a flower can grow.” 

But she was only half satisfied with his 
-~words, and had begun to say something in 
defence of her beloved street, when a loud 
scream came up from the path below the 
terrace. 

In an instant Rex was on his fect, and 
had leaped right over the side of the terrace 
on to the path below. A moment after- 
wards he was in the river, striking out 
towards something that sank and vanished 
before he could get near it. Godiva stood 
up, dumb, with clasped hands and straining 
eyes. But the people on the towing-path 
were anything but dumb. They were shout- 
ing and gesticulating wildly, and the loud 
clamour of their voices bewildered the girl’s 
brain. She could only stand there waiting, 
her hair pushed back from her white face. 

“Ah, he’s got hold of it!” cried a 
woman’s voice shriller than the rest. Rex 
had clutched a little heap of clothes which 
jiad reappeared on the surface of the water ; 
and presently, amid shouts and confused 
murmurs, he brought his dripping bundle 
safe to land. 

Then Godiva collected her senses and 
remembered the steps that led down to the 
side-door. She flew to the door and un- 
bolted it. : 

“The child is unconscious,” panted Rex, 
hurrying up the steps with his burden. 
“Godiva, the little thing fell out of a buat. 
Its mother will be here presently, and you 
must bring her into the house.” 

He rushed away with his load, running 
up the garden at a frantic pace. And Go- 
diva stood watching two young men rowing 
towards the landing with a distracted 
woman in their boat. 

A few minutes later she was conducting 





the frightened young mother along the path 
to the house, and trying to soothe her as 
they went. 

“We have sent for a doctor,” said Miss 
Charlotte, meeting them in the hall; “but 
cook has got the child, and says it will come 
back to life!” 


CHAPTER X.—‘ HOW MANY SIMPLE WAYS 
THERE ARE TO BLESS.” 

AND cook was right; the child did come 
back to life, and was recovering itself when 
the doctor arrived. The young mother, 
pallid and helpless, clung to Godiva, and 
could hardly believe that her little girl was 
really restored to her. The Kemples drew 
a deep breath of relief when the men took 
the pair away inacab. Henrietta was kind 
at heart, but hated anything in the shape of 
a scene; and Charlotte was always anxious 
on her sister’s account. 

“ Henrietta can’t bear excitement,” she 
explained. ‘ You see, Godiva, you are quite 
used to having things happen. Young peo- 
ple like adventures and startling incidents. 
I don’t thin Rex minded jumping into the 
river with all his clothes on. How brave 
he is, dear boy !” 

But when all emotion had subsided it was 
discovered that Rex was in an awkward 
position. His own clothes were unfit for 
immediate use, and he was ringing bells up- 
stairs, and sending peremptory messages to 
his aunts to get him something to wear. It 
was cook who came to the rescue when the 
ladies were at their wits’ end. 

“There’s the old gentleman across the 
road,” she suggested. “He must have a 
lot of clothes, surely, and he never goes 
beyond his garden. He’s tall, too; much 
about Mr. Longworthy’s height if he didn’t 
stoop.” 

The sisters demurred. They had never 
asked favours of neighbours, and did not 
want to break their rules. And then the 
bell up-stairs gave another loud peal; and 
Joy was hastily dispatched to old Mr. 

tomilly. 

She came back with her arms full of gar- 
ments. A little later Rex appeared in the 
drawing-room, looking like somebody in the 
“Arabian Nights,” and challenging criticism 
fearlessly. A rich Oriental dressing-gown, 
with a silken girdle, draped him from neck 
to foot; and Miss Charlotte at once com- 
mitted the imprudence of openly admiring 
him. Henrietta looked grave, and sank 
back in her chair with a little sigh which 
recalled her sister to a sense of propriety. 
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If the truth must be told there was some- 
thing in Henrietta’s gentle depression which 
damped the spirits of the rest. She con- 
fided to Charlotte afterwards that she had 
thought Rex’s costume almost indecent. 
He ought to have shut himself up in a roor 
alone if he had to be dressed like that. It 
was really dreadful to see him talking to 
Godiva in a dressing-gown. But in Godiva's 
eyes the unusual costume had a strange 
charm. It reminded her of his heroic action. 
Her strong idealism had magnified Rex’s 
simp!e exploit into a magnificent deed. 

She had, however, too much natural 
modesty and grace to make any display of 
hero-worship. It was expressed only in a 
certain quietness of speech and thoughtful- 
ness of look ; but Rex understood that he 
had made an impression, and did not regret 
his cold bath. It was very pleasant to know 


that a pair of grey eyes were looking at him | 


with furtive devotion. He had been cheaply 
turned into a hero, it was true ; but he saw 
no reason why he should not wear the laurel 
that had been so painlessly won. 

Later on in his life he looked back on the 
Rex of that evening with a bitter contempt. 
He was accepting everybody’s affection as 
easily and naturally as if it had been a gift 
of summer flowers. But afterwards, when 
the winter of his days set in, he remembered 
all the rare sweetness of that simple love, 
and wondered why it had been so lightly 
prized. 

Before they went to bed, Miss Henrietta 


had forgiven him for being so comfortable | 


and unembarrassed in the dressing-gown. 
She had asked Godiva to play some hymn- 
tunes, and they all sang hymns in the 
evening stillness. Godiva was not a fine 
singer, but her voice was sweet and true, 
and harmonized with the quiet mood of her 
hearers. The little drawing-room was more 
homelike than it had ever been before—more 
homelike even than any of those beautiful 
old rooms in the rectory which Rex had 
once loved so well. 

It is an important moment in a young 
man’s life when he gets his first glimpse of a 
possible home; and that moment came to 
Rex Longworthy in the little Richmond 
house on this Sunday evening. Such mo- 
ments come to all men’s lives, and are swept 
away, often enough, by a tide of new expe- 
riences and anxieties ; yet they seldom pass 
without leaving some faint memory behind. 

There is always something sacred in the 
first yearning of a man for his Eden. It 
seems such an easy happiness to attain—just 


a common kind of bliss :hat only needs a 
little nook to contain it—just a nest where 
two may sing the old song together, and be 
alone with their joy. Ah, if one could only 
build that nest as the swallows build theirs, 
with little bits of stick and clay, how soon 
one could make a home! But poor human 
lovers must needs encumber themselves with 
| bricks and mortar, tables and chairs, before 
| they can begin that sweet wedded life which 
‘they pine for. There are too many “social 
| wants that sin against the strength of 
| youth.” 

| _I wonder whether we should hear less 
about marriage as a failure if two persons, 
| who fancy each other, could fly straight 
| away together to the nearest parson, and be 
| 

| 





tied up without any fuss? While the settle- 

ments are drawn out, and the house is being 

furnished, and the trousseau made, there is 
| time for the dew to dry. Love, like a field- 
| flower, should be gathered in the first fresh- 
ness of its morning. I once heard a mam 
| say, with evident sincerity, that it was an 
| easy thing to fall in love, and a difficult 
| thing to get married. 

But on the other hand there are those 
who warn us against “raw haste,” and speak 
of the slow sweet growth of an affection that 
strikes its roots deep into the soil of life. 
They tell us that “ patience must have her 
perfect work” before the reality of love is 
| duly proved. All the voices have reason in 
{them ; but their tones clash sometimes, and 
| leave us, too often, with the confused din of 
many doubts murmuring in our ears. 

With Godiva near, Rex was floated along 
by waves of pleasant sensation which. made 
| life easy. ‘There were no wild heart-throbs, 
| no passionate desires ; but a calm satisfaction 
| deepened with every hour of their inter- 
|course. The light faded slowly ; Miss Char- 
| lotte sat by the window, and silently repeated. 
scraps of sentimental poetry to herself. Miss 
Henrietta, growing sleepy, was lulled by a 
gentle sound of young voices, and closed hey 
eyes in peace. 

‘Good night,” said Rex, with a lingering 
hand-clasp. ‘This has been a perfect day. 
I shall go back to Barnard’s Inn with May 
perfumes lingering about me. Won't you 
ask your father to spare you for another 
Sunday, Miss Durleigh ?” 

“No; I can’t ask him that.” Godiva's 
cheeks flushed faintly. ‘‘ He would miss me 
so—all the more because he wouldn’t say a 
word.” 

“But his mind is always full of. plans. Do 
you think he has leisure to miss any one ?” 
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Her face had been slightly averted, but 
now she turned it towards him. 

“Nothing ever makes him forget me,” she 
answered confidently. “If I am not near 
he is always conscious of a sense of loss, 
although he doesn’t talk of it. Aunt Su- 
sanna is good, but she can’t fill my place.” 

“That I can believe,” he said, with an 
intent look. 

The girl went away to her room, unable 
to understand her own unreasonable happi- 
ness, What reason was there for this strange 
delight in life ? She had spent a happy time 
with a new friend who seemed to like her, 
that was all. At twenty Godiva was more 
ignorant than most girls ; she had never had 
a lover. 

One or two leading novelists had come to 
see her father sometimes ; and she had read 
love-seenes, written by these very men, which 
had thrilled her from head to foot. But the 
men themselves had seemed to her to be the 
most prosaic creatures in existence. They 
created heroes; they idealised men and 
women, and presented them to the reader 
as human beings touched with divine light. 
The creations were exquisite, but the creator 
was of the earth, earthy to the last degree. 
This was Godiva’s estimate of her father’s 
friends ; but Morris liked the genial, hearty 
men, and found help and comfort in their 
frank sympathy. 

As she sat that night in her room, and 
looked out through:a frame of leaves into 
the bright moonlight, she felt that one of her 
dreamed-of men had stepped out of a novel, 
and stood in flesh and blood beside her. 
Rex was so heroic, she thought. All his 
gentleness to his two aunts, all his grave 
courtesy to herself, rose up before her mind 
and strengthened the spell of fascination. 
For a little while even her father was for- 
gotten. Leaves quivered and rustled in the 
low breeze; clouds drifted near the moon 
and caught her silver light ; flowers sent up 
their faint, sweet breath; and Godiva leant 
out, dreaming, into the night air. 

Monday morning dawned, a sweet rain- 
washed morning, and Rex, when he came 
down-stairs, found Godiva alone in the break- 
jast-room. 

“Tam to see that you have a good break- 
fast,” she said. ‘ Miss Henrietta feels a 


little shattered, and Miss Charlotte is waiting 
upon her up-stairs. The kindest thing you 
can do this morning is to be hungry. If you 
are not hungry they will lay the blame of 
your bad appetite on me.” 

“You sha’n’t be blamed for any sins of 








mine,” he answered, watching her steadfastly 
as she took a seat at the table, and poured 
out his coffee. 

The morning light, which visited the back 
of the house, made its way into the cosy 
room through a maze of tendrils and ivy 
leaves that cast light shadows on Godiva's 
gown. She did not eat much, and rarely 
looked up without meeting his eyes. 

Rex was not accustomed to receive the 
little housewifely attentions of a young 
woman, and this experience was new and 
strange and very sweet. His mother had 
died in his childhood, he had never had a 
sister, at the rectory his grandfather had 
always presided at meals; and his life at 
Barnard’s Inn had only been varied by his 
visits to Garden Lodge. To find himself 
sitting alone with a girl, accepting pretty 
little services from her hands, was something 
pleasant and bewildering. 

The oddest part of the matter was its 
perfect naturalness ; it was as if his past life 
had been a dream, and he had suddenly 
awakened to a happy reality. It seemed as 
if they two ought to have been sitting at one 
table for years, and should be looking for- 
ward to sitting so together till the end of 
their days. 

All the trivial words they spoke were in- 
vested with a curious importance ; cemmon 
things became significant ; Charlotte’s robin, 
hopping on the window-sill, was felt to be a 
sharer of their joy, and a harbinger of good. 
Henrietta’s cat, trained to affect a total dis- 
regard of birds, came purring round them so 
loudly that the sleepy contented sound filled 
up every pause in the talk. These living 
soulless creatures seemed to divine their 
happiness, and be glad of it in a fashion of 
their own. 

“T shall find my way to Buckingham 
Street,” he said, when they were parting. 
“You are going back soon ?” 

“To-morrow,” she replied. 

“Going back to all the delights of the 
Strand, and your dear old Water-gate! Well, 
I shall come and try to discover the attrac- 
tions of that part for myself, if you will let 
me.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I will let you 
come.” 


CHAPTER XI.—“I HAVE FINISHED MY 
COURSE.” 
THE cool sweetness of May gave place to 
a hot June, and Rex, when he went to see 
the Durleighs, always wondered how any one 
could spend a summer in the Strand. Yet 
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Godiva, with her gentle enthusiasm about 
the nooks and by-ways of the place, almost 
overcame his dislikes to her surroundings. 
And Morris, with his intense eagerness, his 
manifold plans and aspirations, awakened the 
young man’s warmest sympathies. 

Godiva had the art of dressing well, but 
she had very little money to spend on her 
gowns. Sometimes when she had made up her 
mind to have a new costume there was a case 


of pressing need ; a child was destitute and | 


must be clothed and fed; and at the mere 
suggestion of distress she forgot her own 
small wants and flew to the help of the 
needy. It seemed to her the most natural 
thing in the world to care for the children of 
the poor. 

“There is so little that one can do for 
grown-up people,” Morris used to say. “ But 
there is everything to be done for the chil- 
dren. If we have any hope of a better future 
for humanity, it must come through them. 
It is to them that we must look for our 
harvest—‘ the harvest-time of love.’” 

“You must have long patience if you wait 
till that harvest comes. It won’t be in your 
life,” said Rex thoughtfully. 

“No,” Morris answered ; “I have never 
dreamt of being more than a sower of seed. 
But I have always felt that even this is 
worth living for.” 

“Yet a sower’s is a kind of unfinished, 
disappointing life,” Rex said. “I could not 
stand it.” 

“T used to think so,” Morris spoke in a 
very quict voice ; “ but now I am sure that 
we must live as close to our ideal life as we 
can if we would escape the worst kind of 
disappointment. To some of us, perhaps, 
there is a sweetness in the sense of failure ; 
it is a promise that God will complete the 
work that we cannot finish. Victor Hugo 
has said that success is a hideous thing. I 
will not go as far as that, yet there is truth 
in the harsh saying.” 

There was a silence. Rex remembered 
afterwards how quickly the last of the sum- 
mer day seemed to fade that evening. Then 
Morris spoke again. 

“Perhaps at the very last the work may 


not look as unfinished as it does now. We | 


may even have a sense of completeness given 
us at the end. St. Paul must have had to 
leave many things undone, and yet he could 
say at the close, ‘I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith.’” 

A few seconds of intense quietness fol- 
lowed these words. Then Godiva stirred 





with a little quick breath, and Morris rose 
from his seat. 

“Father,” she pleaded, “ don’t go out again 
this evening ; it 1s growing quite late. Why 
/not take some rest? You have been work- 
ing so hard !” 





“T must go,” he answered. “I promised 
| to see Lizzy Hammond at half-past nine. At 
that time the man will be out of the way, 
and there will be a chance of peace. She 
says that she must hear something of her 
child or go mad; and she wants to talk to 
me about little Ted.” 

“Shall you send little Ted to the Refuge, 
too ?” Godiva asked. 

“He is almost too old; but something 
must be done. Drink has turned Hammond 
into a perfect fiend. Poor Lizzy is pining 
after her baby girl.” 

“Then the baby is taken from her ?” said 
Rex. 

“Yes; she gave it to us just to save its 
life. Hammond would have dashed its brains 
out if it had been left in its mother’s care. 
| But Lizzy is pining after the little thing. 
| Poor Lizzy! she was a mother at sixteen, 
| and she is but a girl still.” 
| So Morris turned to go his way. But be- 
| fore he could reach the door Godiva sprang 

after him. 
| “ Kiss me, father,” she cried, lifting up her 
face to his. 

He gazed at her steadily for an instant, as 
if he were plunged in deep thought. Then 
| his eyes brightened, although he looked aged 
and worn. 

“ My dear,” he said, “ my own dear child !” 
He drew her into his arms, and kissed her 
tenderly. The door closed, and she came 
slowly back to the parlour, where Rex was 
sitting in the lamplight. She sat down op- 
posite to him, and, resting her elbows on the 
table, dropped her forehead upon her hands. 

“Tam afraid you are very tired,” he said 
gently. “It has beena hot day ; the weather 
is exhausting, and you need change and fresh 
air.” 

She looked up quickly with a faint smile. 

“No,” she answered; “ not exactly tired, 
but burdened with a weight of feeling. When 
father carries such a heavy load some of it 
must rest on me.” 

“Tt is too much for him and for you.” 
Rex exclaimed. 

“ But I would not have it otherwise,” she 
said in a low sweet voice. ‘ We understand 
each other—father and I.” 

Rex made a slight movement of impatience, 
_ but instantly grew quiet again. 
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“Thave wondered sometimes whether you 
have any young relatives ?” he said after a 
pause. “Girls of your own age, you know. 
It would be nice to get out of London and 
stay with them for a little while, wouldn’t it ?” 

“Oh, no; I shouldn’t like it at all!” she 
replied. “I have some first cousins—three 
girls. They are the daughters of father’s 
only brother, a lawyer, who lives in Silver- 
sea. My father was to have been a lawyer, 
but he gave up the idea.” 

“Have you ever seen these cousins ?” Rex 
asked. 

“Only once.” Godiva laughed a little, 
and pretended to shudder. “They were 
staying at the Langham Hotel, and I called 
on them. I daresay the interview was as 
unpleasant to them as tome. We tried to 
make conversation and utterly failed. Dis- 
approval was written in every line of their 
faces.” 

“ But why should they disapprove of you ?” 
Rex inquired. 

‘Because I am father’s daughter.” She 
flushed as she spoke. ‘They are ashamed 
of being connected with him ; they hate his 
opinions, and they don’t see the beauty of 
his life.” 

“ Perhaps if they knew you better,” sug- 
gested Rex, “they would learn to love him 
for your sake.” 

Her tender heart beat with a quick delight, 
but she answered firmly, 

“That wouldn’t satisfy me. They must 
learn to love him for his own sake, and learn 
to realise all the good that he is doing, before 
I can be their friend.” 

“ You are wonderfully loyal,” he said. 

“Ts loyalty an uncommon quality ?” she 
asked. “Ithink not. Disloyalty seems to 
me to be much more difficult than loyalty.” 

Their talk drifted away, after a time, from 
the theme of Godiva’s cousins. Rex saw 
that she did not care to speak of them, and 
found that she really had very little know- 
ledge of them. Then they chatted about 





| 





| 


“T wish he would come!” Godiva ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Hark!” 

There was a rattle of wheels in the narrow 
street, and a cab stopped at the door. 

tex never knew why he was suddenly 
possessed with the conviction that something 
had happened ; yet it was certain that as he 
stood in the little parlour, looking steadfastly 
into Godiva’s eager face, he was bracing him- 
self to meet a coming shock. 

Miss Hayward went to the hall-door and 
opened it, and Rex stood looking into the 
entry over Godiva’s head. He saw the elder 
woman start and put her hand up to her 
forehead; and then, with a very gentle 
movement, he swept Godiva aside. 

“ Some one is hurt,” said Aunt Susanna in 
a terrified whisper. 

They were bringing Morris Durleigh back 
to the house he had left scarcely two hours 
ago, and they carried him gently across the 
threshold. Rex helped to support the help- 
less figure in his strong young arms, and 
laid him down tenderly on the sofa. The 
men who had brought him were rough fel- 
lows who knew him, and knew also where 
he lived. It had all happened close by, in 
one of those dark alleys which teem with 
life and its mysteries of suffering and sin. 
And it was Hammond who had struck the 
blow—mad Hammond, drunken Hammond ! 
—whose baby Morris Durleigh had rescued 
from destruction. 

So this follower of the Good Shepherd had 
given his life for the sheep, as his Master had 
done before him. 

They thought at first that he might be 
spared to them; but the doctor, who came 
at Rex’s summons, saw that there was no 
hope. He revived once, and once only, and 
recognised his daughter’s face bending over 
him. 

“T have saved some of the people’s chil- 
dren,” he said in a faint voice. “I leave my 
child to God.” 

They did not move him from the couch 


the books they had read, the pictures they | where he had often lain in his brief intervals 


had seen, the poems that lingered longest in | of rest. 


their memories. At last the clock struck 
ten; and Aunt Susanna, who had been busy 
elsewhere, came suddenly into the room. As 
she entered Rex got up to go. 

“[ have stayed an unconscionable time,’ 
he said. 

“No,” she answered; “I am glad you 
have stayed, Mr. Longworthy. It would 
have been lonely for Godiva if you hadn’t 
been here. I thought Mr. Durleigh would 
have come home earlier.” 


? 


| 





There was only a short period of 
pain and delirium, and then the perfect quiet- 
ness of eternal peace. 

Thus died in the prime of manhood, and 
by a violent death, a man whose whole life 
had been laid as a sacrifice upon the altar of 
humanity. He had trodden a rough path, 
made rougher than it need have been by his. 
own blunders, but planted nevertheless with 
sweeter flowers than ever grow in the world’s 
common way. He had loved God’s whispered 
“Well done” better than men’s shouts of 
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acclamation; and he had learnt that the 
essence of Christ’s meaning is found in many 
warring sects, and His love in many hearts 
whose creeds are always clashing against each 
other. 

Some days afterwards, when those who 
had loved him were turning over his papers, 


they came upon certain words written when | 


he had undertaken the editorship of the un- 
successful journal :— 


‘*My duty as an Editor will be to know all men, 
to use everything, and to fear nothing—that is the 
ideal. To help all good causes, to smite with the 
thunderbolt of God all baseness, falsehood, devilish- 
ness ; to add fresh hope to every good man or woman 
working in every good cause, to be the dread of 
every evil-doer. I ought to reproduce in my paper 
the ideal of a God: the helper of those who have no 
helper, the hope of the oppressed, the cloudy pillar 
by day, the fiery cloud by night. I ought to be the 
revealer of the secrets of God, the director of the 
steps of His people, the centre of a beneficent in- 
fluence flowing out over the whole world. A real 
Paper ought to be the strengthener of all good ten- 
dencies ; a bulwark against encroaching wrong; the 
enlightener of all men as to the good in their neigh- 
bours, and as to the wrongs which remain unremoved ; 
the great tribune of the poor, the conscience of the 
rich ; the brooding influence which will quicken into 
activity all good aspirations and spur into unrest all 
lethargic souls ; the constant presentation of a sub- 
lime ideal, side by side with an intensely practical 
guidance as to every immediate step to be taken to- 
wards its attainment ; a medium of intercommuni- 
cation between all departments of human activity ; 
a source of consolation and inspiration to all the 
better longings of the human heart. In short, I 
ought to make my paper like Longfellow’s Universal 
Church— 

* As lofty as the love of God, 
And wide as the wants of man,’ 


“To that Iam called. . . . I may do none of these 
things. Others may be called to do the work which 
I see needs to be done. So be it. I am well content, 
so the work be done. But who can hear the wail of 
misery that runs ceaselessly from the great aching 
heart of man! who can see the frightful seething 
gulf of wretchedness, the sulphurous hell in which 
whole generations welter, without wishing to mul- 
tiply a thousandfold the agencies by which their 
fires can be quenched and their feet planted on the 
rock; that, in short, Thy Kingdom may come on 
earth even as in Heaven—without crying, Here am 
I; send me! And I believe that God has called me 
and anointed me unto this mission. And I shall be 
not only a centre of life, and love and\power in my 
own paper, but the whole ideal of newspapers will 
be so raised that my own paper will be but as one 
among many. I am content if it be done by others.” 


CHAPTER XI1I.—DAYS OF HEALING. 


THE cruel blow that had fallen upon 
Godiva left her prostrate for many weary 
days. While she lay, half stupefied with 
grief, in her little room at the top of the 
house, she knew very little of what was going 
on down-stairs. The doctor said she had 
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narrowly escaped a nervous fever, and insisted 
on perfect quietness. 

The trial most dreaded by her friends was 
the day of her coming down into the world 
again—that world in which there was such a 
terrible void now. 

Aunt Susanna and Charlotte Kemple had 
devised a plan for her good, and Rex was at 
hand to help them in carrying out their 
scheme. 

The summer evening was soft and bright 
when they brought her down. Rex was 
standing, tall and straight, at the foot of the 
stairs, and a cab was waiting at the open 
door. She looked up languidly into his face, 
and said that “ Aunty was going to take her 
for a drive.” 

“Miss Hayward is not going,” Rex an- 
swered, taking the slender little hand and 
drawing it through his arm. “You must 
trust yourself to Aunt Charlotte and me. 
Godiva, everything is arranged, and you are 
to stay at Richmond till you get strong.” 

“ Oh, no; let me stay here,” she pleaded 
feebly. ‘There is so much to think of ; so 
many things to be done.” 

“ But you are not fit to do anything yet,” 
said Rex, with gentle firmness. “ Trust to 
us, Godiva; we will manage better for you 
than you can for yourself.” 

He led her out of the familiar door, and, 
half lifting her into the cab, placed her by 
Miss Charlotte’s side. Then he gave a quick 
direction to the driver, and got in after her. 

Godiva saw nothing during that short 
drive to Waterloo Railway Station. She 
kept her eyes shut, and the tears forced their 
way between the closed lids; yet she was 
conscious of the clasp of Miss Charlotte’s arm, 
and felt a vague sense of comfort and pro- 
tection. And then came the little journey to 
Richmond ; the clear warm tints of the sky at 
sunset ; the cool green of trees and fields, 
and the gleam of the shining river. At the 
door of Garden Lodge stood Joy awaiting her 
coming. 

As the eyes of these two girls met they 
both remembered their first meeting on a 
winter day gone by. Then it was Godiva 
who had stood, full of gladness, on the thresh- 
old to welcome the forlorn wanderer in. 
Now it was Joy’s turn to bind up the broken 
heart, and strengthen the weak hands held 
out to her in mute entreaty for help. At 
this desolate moment of her life no one, 
perhaps, could have comforted Godiva so wel! 
as the woman who owed peace and safety to 
him who was gone. 

The Kemples wisely left her in Joy’s care 
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that night. It was strange to find herself 
lying in a little bed with white curtains, and 
feeling the scented breath of the summer 
night coming softly through the open window. 
Joy moved about noiselessly, and at last sat 
down in a chair by the bedside. She sat 
thus, holding Godiva’s hand until the sick 
girl slept. 

The waking, soon after daybreak, was 
bewildering. (Godiva’s head was still weak 


from recent illness, and she collected her | 


thoughts slowly ; yet, by-and-by, lying in her 
white nest, she tasted the sweetness of being 
away from the scene of her sorrow. 

The room in which she lay had a charming 
quaintness which pleased her eyes, and 
carried her mind off into a far-away past 
which did not belong to her own life. The 
looking-glass, in its carved frame, stood on a 
slender-legged table in company with a large 
pin-cushion, which looked as if it had been 
whipped up into a foam of muslin frills. In 
a corner there was a triangular washing- 
stand with an enchanting ewer and basin of 
straw-coloured china. The pitcher was high, 


and wrought all over with a basket-work | 


pattern; and spout and handle were com- 


posed of roses, massed together with green | 


leaves. The basin, shallow and broad, had a 
garland of roses all round the brim. Miss 
Charlotte had remembered how her own eyes 
had been gladdened, in her youth, by this 
gay ware, and she had got out the things and 
set them in Godiva’s room. Godiva was 
fanciful, she said, and would like to imagine 
that the water smelt of the roses. 

Other roses, short-lived but far sweeter, 


were brought to her bedside in the early | 


morning. They made their appearance with 
Joy and a cup of cocoa. 
“ Mr. Longworthy gathered them for you, 


miss,” said Joy, putting them down gently | 


on the coverlet. ‘“ He was out in the garden 
before breakfast with Miss Charlotte’s best 
scissors.” 

“ The poor scissors !” Godiva murmured. 


“ Yes, miss; he took them out of her | 
He wanted you | 
to have the flowers as soon as you were | 
You know, miss, he had to go off | 


work-basket without leave. 


awake. 
early to business.” 

“ He is very kind.” Godiva bent her pale 
face over the roses, and Joy watched her with 
quiet satisfaction. ‘“ I suppose he won’t come 
back this evening ?” 

“ No, miss, not till Saturday. But this is 
Thursday.” There was a great deal of mean- 
ing conveyed in those four simple words. Joy 
wanted Godiva to feel that only to-day and 


| to-morrow stood between Rex’s next visit to 
|Garden Lodge; and Godiva—crushed and 
shattered as she was—had enough vitality left 
in her to thrill with gladness. 

| She was young, and she and Rex had 
| glided swiftly and easily into that close 
intimacy which, between two young people, 
is the beginning of union. He had known 
and valued her father ; he had stood by when 
Morris Durleigh drew his last breath. In 
Godiva’s heart Rex was glorified by the 
solemn light of that great sorrow ; she could 
not think of her grief without a thought of 
| him. 

The man who appears at any great crisis of 
a woman’s life is sure to influence her after- 
wards, Rex had supported her in her hour 
of anguish; he had been calm and strong 
when others had lost courage; he seemed to 
possess all the attributes of a true hero. And 
there was a rare gentleness combined with his 
strength, and a tender consideration for her 
| tastes and likings—else why had this bunch 
| of roses found its way to her bedside ? 

When she came down-stairs, looking very 
frail and white, there was a cheerfulness in 
|her face which the Kemples had hardly 
expected to see. They plucked up spirit 
enough to tell her that a dressmaker was 
coming to make her some black gowns, and 
Godiva owned sadly that she had felt too ill 
to think about mourning. 

* Your aunt left the matter to us, my 
dear,” said Henrietta, gently. “ We shall 
give you as little trouble as possible. But 
you must have good clothes, nicely made. 
A girl cannot be too particular on that point.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t matter how the things are 
|made!” Godiva sighed. 
| Excuse me, my dear, but it does matter.” 
Miss Henrietta was mild, but positive. “ You 
do not know where you will have to wear 
your clothes; you may be going to new 
scenes, among new people, and you must 
make a good impression.” 

** New scenes?” repeated Godiva, wearily. 
“When I leave Garden Lodge I am going 
back: to Buckingham Street. Dear Miss 
Henrietta, there will be nothing new there, 
excepting—excepting the vacant place that 
will never be filled up in this world !” 

Miss Charlotte got up, with tears twinkling 
}in her sharp hazel eyes, and overturned a 
little table. Miss Henrietta was going to cry 
too, but when she saw the table fall she 
mildly reproved her sister. 

“You are so impetuous, dear Charlotte,” 
she said. ‘“ My poor nerves!” 

Charlotte set the table on its treacherous 
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little legs with an angry jerk. Why should 
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a weakly bit of furniture come betwixt herself | Godiva looked at her with a sad wonder. 


and her emotions? Why should they con- 
cern: themselves with this senseless thing 
when a human being was on the verge of 
heart-break? But Henrietta, she reflected, 
would worry over a dropped stitch in her 
knitting while heaven and earth were passing 
away around .her. Henrietta would fret 
about a spot on her gown if the solid ground 
were crumbling to pieces beneath her feet. 
Poor Godiva, undisturbed by the fall of 
the table, was crying quietly, and vaguely 
wondering why they were so fussy about her 
mourning ? And then a swift flash of re- 
membrance warmed her pale cheeks. Rex 
was one of those men who know what women 
wear, and can tell when they are well 
dressed. Perhaps the aunts—good creatures 





—were studying Rex’s taste, and thinking | 


how to please him. 

She did not in the least suspect that they 
had something to say to her, and did not 
know how to say it. Once Henrietta began 
in a feeble way, 

“It was a pity you could not see your 
uncle Hugh, my dear.” 

“Uncle Hugh?” Godiva had almost for- 
gotten his existence. ‘“ Oh, yes; he came to 
the—the funeral; but I was up-stairs, and 
hardly knew that he was in the house. 
Aunt Susanna said he was very nice and 
kind.” 

“ Oh, very nice and kind,” repeated 
Henrietta with unusual animation. “My 
brother has heard him exceedingly well 
spoken of. And Joseph’s opinion may be 
safely relied upon.” 

“ Yes, he was always grateful tomy father,” 
said Godiva, trying to take an interest in the 
subject, and say something kind about the 
relative of whom she knew so little. “ He 
has never forgotten that my father lent him 
money when he wanted it very badly in the 
beginning of his business life. It was nice in 
Uncle Hugh not to forget the benefit, but I 
know his wife and daughters were angry that 
it should be remembered.” 


‘*My dear child, you must endeavour to | 


encourage a charitable spirit,” remarked Miss 
Henrietta, softly patting the girl’s shoulder 
with her delicate mittened hand. “I amsure 
your cousins are very kindly disposed towards 
you. Miss Hayward said that they sent 
messages of sympathy which you were too ill 
to receive. You know, my love, that young 
people easily become friends; you will learn 
to like your relations when you know them 
better.” 





| had no idea it would be so difficult 





“ Of course I shall always be poor, and they 
are rich ; their mother had a good deal of 
money, I believe, and Uncle Hugh has 
prospered. It is not likely that they will 
have anything to do with me.” 

Miss Henrietta’s dove-like eyes appealed to 
her sister. But Charlotte saw that the time 
for making a certain revelation had not yet 
come. She got up a little fuss, declared that, 
Godiva must be ready for beef-tea, suggested 
that she should sit in the garden in the after- 
noon sun, and wondered whether Rex would 
bring the Japanese umbrella which was to be 
fixed on the garden chair. Nothing more 
was said about the Durleighs at Silversea till 
the old ladies were alone at night. 

“* How are we ever to tell her?” inquired 
Henrietta, in a tone of gentle despair. “I 
9 

“We have both tried and failed,” said 
Charlotte, “ and we won't try any more. Rex 
must do it.” 


CHAPTER XIII. —WHAT REX HAD TO SAY. 

SuNDAY afternoon had come round again, 
and Rex and Godiva were sitting under the 
cedar in the old garden. He was looking at 
her as she sat propped up with cushions in a 
large cane chair, and thinking what a slender 
thing she was, and how impossible it would 
be for a fragile girl to fight the battle of 
life. 

But there: was not any need for her to 
fight ; fate was kind, and a comfortable home 
had opened its doors to receive her. There 
she might dwell in peace, and lay up stores 
of knowledge and experience, until——- here 
Rex pulled himself up short, and smiled. 
He was very young, and was not quite certain 
that he had found his ideal woman; yet 
there were not many doubts to trouble his 
mind. 

But now he had to say something to 
Godiva which would not please her at all; 
the aunts had tried to say it and failed, and 
had left the task on his hands. He was not 
unwilling to undertake that task, although it 
was certainly a painful one. If she was to 
suffer, it was better for him to inflict the 
suffering than for any one else to do it. He 
understood the art of healing as others did 
not. He was sure of his own power to still 
her quivering nerves, and represent the 
future in bright colours to her sad eyes. 
Dear little Godiva—as he looked at her his 
heart gave a quick throb of tenderness. 

* Tf one could but take her away from all 
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her troubles!” he mused ; 
turned and met his gaze. 
“Don’t be vexed with me if I am stupid | 
to-day,” she said, with a wistful smile. 
is so beautifully calm here, that one sits and 
watches the lights and shadows in silence.” 
“Do you call it stupid to be silent ?” he 
asked. “I wish some people thought it 
stupid to talk, and then we should have a 
little more peace in a noisy world. No, 
Godiva; it does me good to see you at rest.” 
“ The rest won't last very long, I’m afraid.” 
She sighed slightly. ‘“ Rex, I must think 


about finding something to do, as soon as I | 


get well.” 

“Oh, you are not to think about that ;” he 
answered, “ And you are a long way from 
being well yet ; there are a good many weeks 
of comfortable invalidism before you.” 

“he, 20” 
quiet air of resolution. “It isn’t good for me 
to be petted and made lazy; I shall get so 
used to this sunny paradise that it will be all 
the harder to face a bleak world. Don’t 
tempt me to stay here too long.” 

Rex smiled. 
moment that there was to be no facing a 
bleak world for her. 
would not receive the announcement of her 
good fortune with any delight. 


She had sunk back upon the cushions | 
at the | 
golden lights slipping through twisted boughs | 


again, and was looking languidly 


upon turf and gravel. There was a sleepy 
droning of bees; tall lilies stood up, white 
and pure as angel sentinels guarding a sacred 
Eden; marigolds burned here and there like 
amber stars. Godiva gazed at everything 


with thoughtful grey eyes; and Rex, swing- | 


ing a bit of stick with an affectation of care- 
lessness, was studying her face intently. 

“ You want a complete change, Godiva,” 
he said at last. “ It is good for us all to be 
taken out of an old groove and set in a new, 
If our positions in the world were fixed and 
unalterable how terrible life would be ! ” 

“Perhaps it would,” she murmured. 
“ And yet—who doesn’t know the agony of | 
change ?” 

. My dear child, it is very natural that you 
should find sadness in everything just now. 
Godiva, I wish I could bear your sorrow for 
you; but I cannot. I can only tell you that 
I understand what you feel. Oh, poor child, 
surely there can’t be much more suffering | 
reserved for you! Your bright days are 
coming fast.” 


She turned to him with eyes full of earnest | 


gratitude, confident in her young trustfulness, 


ae l 
and then she 


“It | 


She shook her head with a | 


He was heartily glad at that | 


But he knew that she | 


that he was a prophet, foretelling ccrtain 
i bliss. He met her glance frankly and 
tenderly, for he had spoken in all sincerity ; 
and yet if he could have looked into the 
| future he would have seen that her bright 
days were still far off, and that some of her 
darkest hours would come through him. 

“ Yes, you must believe in the happy times 
| that are drawing near, even if they don’t 
seem happy just at first,” he went on. 
“ Godiva, haven’t you had enough of streets 
and houses and smoke ? Shouldn’t you like 
| to live by the sea?” 

“* The sea? I have never thought about 
it,” she replied with a puzzled look. ‘ You 
iknow that my only home is with Aunt 

Susanna.” 

| “ But another home is open to you,” he 
said impressively, ‘and it was your father’s 
wish that you should go and live in it. 
| Godiva, I see that you don’t understand. He 
did not hint to you that he desired you to 
live at Silversea ?” 

“ At Silversea ? 
growing very pale. 
speak of such a thing.” 

“ But he thought of it and spoke of it,” 
Rex continued, with quiet earnestness. “ And 
| just before he was called away from us he 
| had along talk with his friend Salterne.” 

“With Mr. Salterne?” Godiva flushed 
faintly, and there was a slight touch of scorn 
in her tone. “Oh yes, he was always 
lecturing father and advising him to do good 
sensible things! But his words could have 
had no influence.” 

“ They had an influence. Dear Godiva,” 
he laid his hand softly upon hers ; “‘ you must 
not undervalue a good friend because he is a 
little prosaic and commonplace. I daresay 
| Salterne often bored your father very much, 
| but his counsel was followed, after all.” 

Godiva had a broad brow, over which the 

curly hair grew low, and Rex had learnt to 
| watch a slight knitting of the forehead which 
gave a tender troubled look to the whole face. 
It was a look which said plainly that she 
wanted to do right, even if right-doing was 
a terribly hard. thing. After a moment’s 

| pause she turned towards him appealingly, 
| and spoke with a sad tremor in her voice. 

“You have to tell me something,” she 

said. “It has not been told sooner because 
I wasn’t strong enough to bear any agitation. 
ButI see—yes, Ido seenow—why your aunts 
| have been so particular about my black gowns. 
| Oh, Rex ; did father really say that I must go 
to Silversea ?” 

“ Godiva, you know how I hate to pain 


No, Rex,” she faltered, 
“T never heard him 


| 
| 
' 
| 
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you,” he began, still keeping his hand on hers. 
“ Only I feel that the thing which looks like 
a trouble will prove to be a blessing. 
I must speak plainly, and you will try to 
helieve that all is arranged for the best. As 
I was saying just now, John Salterne’s words 
had an influence, and your father wrote to 
your uncle, and said . 

* You Hes?” 

“ Said that if ever you were left an orphan 
he wished his brother to take your father’s 
place. And Hugh Durleigh readily promised 
to do this. He is more than willing, Godiva, 
to fulfil that promise now.” 

She leaned forward a little, and tried to 
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have his daughter exposed to the disappoint- 
ments of such a life as you dream of. It 
would not be good for you, poor child; it 
would harden you.” 

“Don't you think that it would harden 
me more to live with uncongenial people ?” 
she asked bitterly. 


“No,” he answered. ‘“ You may find 
unexpected sympathies among them. Few 
people are absolutely unendurable. Only 


draw her hand from his clasp ; but he would | 


not let it go. Slight as she looked, there was 
such an intensity of determination in her face 
that its expression startled him. 

“ Rex,” she asked suddenly, “I have a 
little money, haven't I ?” 

“Yes,” he said with great gentleness. 
“ John Salterne is taking care of it for you, 
and the interest which you are to receive will 
suffice to pay for your dress when you live 
with your uncle. You must not think that 
you will depend on him for everything.” 

A change had taken place in her manner ; 
the nervous wistfulness was gone. There 
was a sort of deadly stillness about her now 
which disquieted Rex, and told him that the 
worst part of the struggle was coming. 

“T won't go to Silversea,” she said. “I 
will live with Aunt Susanna, and make the 
money go as far as it can. My attic is good 
enough for me; I don’t want luxuries and 
fine clothes. I want to live in the dear old 
street, and see the great crowds and work 
among them. I can’t give up the people’s 
garden, and the people——’” 

She stopped short. 
and she had turned her pale face away from 
Rex. 

He gave her hand an earnest pressure. 


“ Dear Godiva,” he said, “I knew it would | path I hated to tread. 


be hard. But you will have to go.” 

She drew a long breath, and fora moment 
they looked into each other’s eyes—hers 
were wild and miserable. 


“ Oh, I can’t bear it,” she cried. “ Rex, | 


Her voice had broken, | 
| grass, and looked away into space. 


we mustn’t expect too much; we must not 
begin by expecting perfect harmony ; it is 
best even to be prepared for a jarring note or 
two. But anyhow if we are sensible we can 
manage to get on.” 

“ Manage to get on! That is not my idea 
of living,” she said with quiet scorn, And 
it was not father’s idea at all. Oh, Rex!” 
the sweet voice trembled with passionate 
pain, “ do you think father really meant me 
to go to Uncle Hugh? = Isn’t it a mistake ?” 

“Tt is not a mistake; you shall read your 
father’s letter to your uncle,” he replied, 
watching her very closely. “ And, indeed, it 


will be the best thing for you—the very best 


/moment, and tell him how miserable I am 





! 


had a plan which I meant to keeps a seeret. | 


My plan was to write stories. 1 don’t think 
Iam a genius; but father used to say that 
talent sometimes got better paid than genius, 
and I believe I have a little talent.” 

“ And I believe you have a great deal,” he 
replied. “ But it will not do to depend 
upon it. Think of the thousands who try 
literature and fail! 


Your father would not | 


| from an old 


thing. You will be thoroughly rested before 
you go, and then you will see everything in 
a new light. I daresay my words sound 
very cold and tame, poor child; but I am 
feeling deeply with you.” 

“Yes,” she returned, without looking at 
him, “Iam sure that you do feel. But you 
are mistaken in saying that I shall ever see 
this matter in a new light. To me it will 
always look just as it does now. And father 
never knew that I did not like the Durleigh 
girls. Oh, if I could only see him for one 
! ”» 

She threw up her hands with a quick, 
despairing gesture that went to Rex’s heart. 
He got up, flung his bit of stick upon the 


Ss 


“Listen, Godiva,” he said after a_bricf 
silence. “I, too, have had to choose the 
I had to turn my 
back upon the soldier’s life that I had 
dreamed of from my childhood. I had to 
foree my mind into a new channel, and learn 
to be a man of business. Do you think that 
your case is harder than mine ?” 

She did not speak, but looked at him 
anxiously, waiting to hear more. 

“Tf I had become a soldier,” he went on, 
“T must have borrowed the necessary funds 
man whose means were not 
large. I knew he would have helped me at 
any cost ; but I wasn’t quite such a cur as to 
let him do it. And so I just accepted my 
fate.” 
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“And you don’t regret your decision ?” 
she asked with suppressed eagerness. 

“No; I should do the same again if it had 
to be done. Mind, I don’t say that I’ve for- 
gotten the old dream. It looks just as fair 
as ever, even now. Sometimes I seem to see 
a ring of friendly faces round the barrack 
fire ; sometimes I am haunted by the fife 
and drum; and the wandering soldier’s 
life, rough and cheery, often strikes me 
as being the most desirable life in the 
world.” 

“You did right to give it up,” said Go- 
diva, ‘ But my case isn’t quite the same. I 
might give all my money to Aunt Susanna, 
and——” 

“Forgive me,” he broke in, sitting down 
by her side again, “ but you girls don’t under- 


stand money matters; how should you? | 
Again I say forgive me when I tell you that | 


the interest of your money is not sufficient 
to cover all your expenses. Dear Godiva, 


you would not burden Miss Hayward; she | 
would bear the burden willingly enough, | 


and rejoice under it ; but she is poor.” 
She sprang up from her seat among the 
cushions, and stood before him for the in- 


stant a new creature, very fragile, and yet | 


stronger than he had thought it possible she 
could be, her large grey eyes bright with 
intense feeling, a spot of colour burning on 
each pale cheek. 


“You need not say another word,” she | 
“Oh, how good | 


said in a clear sweet voice. 
it is for people to be told a plain downright 
truth! And how dense I have been! Why 
did I not know everything instinctively, and 
spare you the pain of speaking out? Rex, 
I will not trouble any one again with my 
stupid opposition. I will go to Silversea, 
and try to be as agreeable and conventional 
as I can. Let me have time to practise 
before I depart, because I foresee that I 
shall require a great deal of polishing !” 


She ended her speech with a brave little | 


laugh, which was not unmusical, although 
it had not much mirth in it. 


her fictitious strength suddenly deserted her; | 
the colour died out of her cheeks and the light 
out of her eyes. 

“TI soon get tired now,” she said faintly. 


And then all | 


| 
Rex put his arm round the slight figure and 
drew it back into its resting-place. 

There was enough to pity in her. She 
saw pain and tender compassion in the deep 
blue eyes that looked into hers; but she 
| did not know how white and worn she was. 
| Only once a sob broke from her as she clung 
|to the cushions in a helpless way like a 
child. 

“ Oh, Godiva,” he said, “I wish, with all 
|my heart, that I could have spared you 
this !” 

“You have been good to me,” she an- 
swered, ‘* You said a hard thing softly and 
kindly. I will do as well asI can. I will 
try to be all that my father’s daughter 
ought to be. But don’t wonder at my 
weakness now.” 

“Indeed,” he said, “I am wondering at 
your strength.” 

For a few seconds there was stillness— 
such stillness as the rustle of many leaves 
and the murmur of small winged things only 
seemed to deepen. When Rex spoke again 
| his voice was so low and sweet that it seemed 
to come from far away. 

“Godiva,” he said, “is there any need for 
all this terrible suffering? You feel that 
you are going into exile; true, but exile 
does not always mean perpetual banishment. 
| In a year or two you may come back to us 
and the life you love best.” 

He had said very little ; and yet the words, 
sweetened by his manner and tone, sounded 
something like a promise. She was feeling 
just then so weak and spent that she drank 
in the tonic almost greedily, and brightened 
in a moment. 

The afternoon mellowed into misty gold ; 
velvety shadows rested on the grass, and 
even the leaves left off whispering and 
seemed to sleep in the universal calm. Go- 
diva’s misery had almost exhausted itself ; 
it might gather new force and come back 
by-and-by ; but just fora little while there 
was an interval of peace. 

“Give me one smile,” said Rex softly. 
“Tt is a poor little smile; but it will do if 
you have nothing better. Now, Godiva, 
don’t you think you have exaggerated your 
troubles ?” 
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JOHN WESLEY. 
By T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, D.D., LL.D. 


FIRST 


PAPER. 


With Illustrations of Domestic Memorials. 


4\XACTLY one hundred years have passed 
since John Wesley died. He died on 

the 2nd of March, 1791. His body was 
carried into the chapel in City Road, and 
many thousands of persons crowded to look 
for the last time upon those strong, calm 
features. Rogers, the poet, was one of the 
throng, and has left a vivid picture of the 
scene. So great was the excitement that it 
was thought wise to hold the funeral service 
at a very early hour in the morning, that some 
limit might be put upon the multitudes who 
would crowd to the ceremony. Accordingly, 
Wesley was interred behind the City Road 
Chapel at five o’clock in the morning of March 
9th, “ And there is his sepulchre unto this 
day.” Since that day the death of no re- 
ligious leader has created any such popular 
interest, not even that of Chalmers in Scot- 
land. 
Wesley was spontaneous, checked rather than 


stimulated by those who were the surviving 
representatives of his cause and work ; and it 
owed nothing to the pomp of ecclesiasticism, 
or to the wire-pulling of newspapers. 

That throughout the country the death of 
this remarkable man should have created so 
profound an impression is not wonderful when 
the circumstances of the case are realised. He 
had been the most prominent representative 
of a powerful religious movement ; a move- 
ment so germinal and influential that men 
instinctively rank it with nothing less than 
the Reformation, and the rise of Puritan- 
ism. He had lived to extreme old age, so 
that all who at one time seemed to share with 
him the leadership had passed away and left 
him in solitary pre-eminence. He had ont- 
lived much of the opposition and contempt of 
his earlier days. Many of the clergy who 


The popular emotion in the case of | had repudiated his doctrine and excluded him 


from their churches, now showed him marked 





respect ; and his difficulty was to find op- 
portunity to accept the many pulpits that 
were open to him. The very gentry in- | 
vited him to their houses, and treated him as 
an honoured guest. But, more than all, he 
was by far the best-known man in the three 
kingdoms. His features were more familiar 
to the mass of English men and women than 
those of George the Third or his Prime 
Minister. For nearly half a century he had 
traversed the country on horseback year by 
year, penetrating to the remotest corners of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. His annual 
visit was in many places the notable event of 
the year. Often crowds of people went forth 
to meet him as he rode into a Cornish or a 
Yorkshire town; and the windows of the 
houses were filled with eager faces, and the 
strects lined with interested onlookers, who, 
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Room in which John Weslcy died. The head of the bedstead stool where the bookcase now siands. 


if not all sympathetic, were at least respect- | 
ful and orderly. The ending of sucha career, 
unparalleled in the religious history of Eng- 
land for its labours and successes, could not | 
fail to create a universal sensation at the | 
time, and to become a point of profound | 
historical interest. | 
Nor did the influence of his wonderful | 
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career die with him. Methodism is much 
wider and mightier than any or all of the de- 
nominations which now bear thatname. The 
Calvinistic side of the movement, of which 
Whitefield was the spokesman, and Selina 
Countess of Huntingdon was the controlling 
force, has not given rise to any great and 
permanent religious organization. The “ Cal- 
vinistic Methodists” of Wales have joined 
their fortunes to those of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and “ The Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connection,” never a very 
numerous body, seems to be drifting more 
and more towards amalgamation with the 
strictly Congregational Churches. The fact is 
that the Calvinistic side of the movement 
wrought most powerfully within the Church 
of England, though it greatly stimulated the 
religious life of many Nonconformist 
Churches. 
Within the 
Established 
Church it be- 
came the pa- 
rent of the 
“ Evangelical 
party,” and 
its strong and 
healthy _ reli- 
gious life 
made the Ox- 
ford move- 
ment of fifty 
years ago pos- 
sible. Indeed 
all that is 
most truly 
spiritual, as 
distinct from 
the ecclesias- 
tical, in that 
powerful 
movement, is 
the direct 
fruit of the 
Methodist re- 
vival of the 
last century. 
And it is 
curious to 
note that 
through one-half of its circle the High Church 
theology follows the standard of Wesley 
rather than those of his Calvinistic com- 
petitors. 

Of the other great wing of the Methodist 
revival, John Wesley was the recognised 
chief and representative. Charles Wesley, 
indeed, was its chief singer, and expressed 
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with amazing lyric force cach varying tone 
of its deep and strenuous religious experience. 
But John Wesley was its champien, its 
spokesman, its controlling and shaping force. 
And to his practical and administrative 
genius is owing the fact that Methodism 
is represented in the world tu-day by so 
many and so numerous ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions. These powerful and rapidly growing 
churches vary considerably 
government, but hold fast to the 
main principles of the Wesleyan 
theology, and retain the distinctive 
peculiarities of ecclesiastical usage 
and expression which Wesley sanc- 
tioned and embodied in the system. 
In England the Methodist Churches 
form by far the most numerous body 
of Nonconformists, though inferior 
to the Established Church both in 
numbers and social prestige. But 
in other parts of the Empire the 
relative positions are very different ; 
and in the great English-speaking 
world beyond the bounds of our 
Empire, the Methodist Churches 
influence a larger proportion of the 
population than any other religious 
body ; not excluding the Roman 
xXxX—12 


in details of George Eliot has given a wide currency. 


Catholic. With the explanation of this fact, 
or with its limitations or qualifications, I 
have nothing here to do. It is mentioned 
only to emphasise the point that the cen- 
tenary of the death of such aman as Wesley 
was, who-left behind him such living and 
expanding forces, must needs be an event 
challenging and deserving the attention of 
all devout and thoughtful minds. 

In what light, then, will the world of 
to-day care to recall this man who died a 
century since ? Our England isvery different 
from his. Our age is very unlike his, The 
French Revolution yawns, like a red-lipped 
gulf, between him and us. The ideas of men 
as to government, as to domestic and social 
relations, as to commerce and international 
obligations, as to science, art, and recreation, 
have been revolutionised. Does not Wesley 
so completely belong to the past as that the 
only possible interest we can take in him to- 
day is that of the antiquarian ? Have Wesley, 
his work, and his spirit, any points of con- 
tact and of kinship with the heaving, strug- 
gling, stressful life of to-day? The question 
is more important than it may perhaps seem 
at first glance. It may, perhaps, be found to 
be a touchstone, showing how far the eccle- 
siastical systems of our own time are fulfil- 
ling, or likely to fulfil, their great function 
for the people—the work for which they 
exist. For whatever may have been the case 
one hundred years ago, it is certainly true to- 
day that a Chureh w hich has not a quick eye 
to detect, a warm heart to feel, and a prompt 
hand to alleviate, the sorrows of the masses, 
has no future before it, as the nineteenth 
century nears its close. 

Leigh Hunt invented a word to which 
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spoke of “ other-worldliness !” I suppose he 
wished to intimate that whilst worldliness or 
undue absorption in the concerns of the 
present life is denounced by religious people, 
they are themselves guilty of as great a mis- 
take in becoming so engrossed in the pros- 
pects of the future life as to neglect the duties 
and responsibilities of this. Doubtless there is 


some truth in what the phrase implies. In the | 


later development of the Evangelical move- 
ment, ethical teaching has not had due pro- 
minence, and in many cases a false conception 
of “ the world” has led good men, who were 
very anxious to “ save their own souls,” to 
shirk the labours and responsibilities of 
citizenship. But the clever phrase, like many 


of its kind, conveys more falsehood than | 


truth. It may be true that individuals, and 
even whole sections of the Evangelical world, 
have sinned in that way. But it is not true 
of the Evangelical movement as a whole. Let 
any man inquire into the origin of the anti- 
slavery crusade, of cheap literature, of Sun- 


day-schools, and elementary education ; of | 
our hospitals for the sick, and of our rescue | 
and reformatory schools ; and he wiil be sur- | 


prised to find that almost without exception 
these things which, from a social as well as a 
religious point of view, are the glory of the 
Victorian age, took their rise in that “ en- 
thusiasm of humanity ” which sprang up with 
and in the revived religious life 
of the nation. But whatever 
may be the verdict of the dis- 
passionate inquirer as to the 
‘“‘ other-worldliness” of the 
Evangelical party of this cen- 
tury, no one can fairly charge 
the Methodist movement of the 
last century with any such de- 
fect, and least of all can Wesley 
be justly charged with so fatal 
a flaw in his teaching and prac- 
tice. A few facts briefly stated 
will sustain this contention. 

It was in 1738 that there 
came to Wesley that notable 
inward “experience” from 
which he dated a new life. It 
was whilst hearing one read 
Luther’s Preface to the Epistle 
to the Romans, that the great 
change came upon him. He 
describes it thus :—‘“ I felt my 
heart strangely warmed. I felt 
I did trust in Christ, Christ 
alone, for salvation ; and an as- 
surance was given me that He 
had taken away my sins, even 
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| mine, and saved me from the law of sin and 
| death ; and I then testified openly to all there 
| what | now first felt in my heart.” A wonder- 
ful and blessed experience truly, which must 
make an epoch in the life of any man to whom 
it comes. Yet this cannot be considered the 
commencement of Wesley’s religious life. For: 
ten years before this he, and the few asso- 
ciates who were first nicknamed Methodists, 
had been striving to serve God as sincerely 
and strenuously as men could, And how 
did they go about it? They were all stu- 
dents or graduates at the University of 
Oxford. They set themselves to live by 
rule. Each evening they met to review the 
day’s work, and determine the work of to- 
morrow. Some of them regularly visited 
and relieved the poor; some taught poor 
children in free schools; others tried to 
carry some gleams of light and hope into 
|the parish workhouse. At this time the 
poor-law system was only less disgraceful 
than the judicial system of the country, and 
there was no pretence of national education. 
Others visited the prison, and out of their 
own slender resources, and by levying con- 
tributions from their friends, they provided 
books, medicines, and clothing for the half- 
starved prisoners. They paid debts, and 
| thus released wretched men, who, under the 
foolish and wicked laws of the time, were 
shut up in the company of 
thieves and murderers, away 
from the families they should 
have maintained and the work 
they would have been glad to 
do. One cold winter’s day a 
young girl whom these Mctho- 
dists were educating called up- 
on John Wesley. He saw she 
had on only a thin linen gown. 
Learning that she had and could 
have no other garment, he took 
from the walls of his room some 
of the pictures that hung there, 
and sold them, that he might 
give the poor lassie warm cloth- 
ing. “It struck me,” he says, 
“will thy Master say, ‘ Well 
done, good and faithful stew- 
ard’? Thou hast adorned thy 
walls with the money, which 
might have screened this poor 
creature from the cold. O jus- 
tice, O mercy! are not these 
pictures the blood of this poor 
maid?” This does not sound 
like the smug sanctimoniousness 
of the “ other-worldling,” whose 
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ears are so occupied with the heavenly music 
as to be unable to hear the cry of earth's 
need. Indeed there is in it a ring of Tra- 
falgar Square and the Dockers’ strike, except 
that in this case it is the man who has the 
pictures, and is going to part with them, 
who utters the prophetic woe. Many years 
after this Wesley confessed, in answer to a 
challenge, that when his income was £30 a 
year, he lived on £28 aid gave away £2. 
When it was £60, he lived on £28 and gave 
away £32. When it became £90, he still 
made the £28 suffice, and gave away £62. 
And this system of holding all his property 
in trust for the poor and the wretched he 
continued through life. When an excise- 
officer, who had probably been stirred up to 
diligence by the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, demanded a return of his plate, 
thinking that the renowned Mr. Wesley 
must surely be rolling in wealth, he re- 
ceived, and, let us hope, digested, this 
laconic reply. “Sir, I have two silver 
spoons in London and two at Bristol, and I 
shall buy no more whilst so many poor lack 
bread.” When Wesley lived and gave in 
this style, he was a Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, a scholar, a clergyman, a gentleman. 
It would be interesting to know how many 
of the loud-voiced accusers of the Churches 
to-day have ever done likewise. 

But this Oxford life was before the great 
“experience” mentioned above. Did this 
new light and emotion modify his views as 
to the relation of Christian men to all the 
social problems and requirements of the day ¢ 
We shall best answer the question by glanc- 
ing at some of the things he did. 

When the Methodist movement under 
Wesley had taken shape its first habitat was 
the Foundry. This building, a disused Go- 
vernment ordnance factory, stood within a 
few yards of the present City Road Chapel. 
Here was a room, without pews, capable of | 
holding about one thousand five hundred 
people. A room for smaller religious gather- 
ings held about three hundred. Above this 
were rooms for Wesley himself, and adjacent | 
was a house for the assistant preachers and | 
servants. But that Wesley did not even | 
then forget the body in his care for the soul, 
or overlook the needs of this life in his con- 
cern for eternity, is shown by the following 
facts. A portion of these rooms was fitted 
with benches and desks for a free school. 
Remember that neither the National Society 
nor any other of our educational institutions 
was yet dreamed of. Another portion was | 
fitted as a book-shop. 


/ commenced these sales. 


Here were sold, at | 
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prices surprisingly low for the time, publica- 
tions of all kinds for the moral and intellec- 
tual benefit of the people. The age of cheap 
literature had not yet dawned when Wesley 
Another portion of 
the building was fitted as a dispensary, where 
medicine and advice were given to the peor ; 
for as yet few, if any, of our great hospitals 
or dispensaries had been founded. Wesley 
employed an experienced surgeon and a dis- 
penser. Within five months more than five 
hundred patients were healed. Thus he 
anticipated our modern medical missions. 


| Another illustration of the keenness of his 


eye for all social questions is seen by the 
establishment of a loan society. Wesley 
begged £50, and the stewards appointed for 
the purpose attended every Tuesday morning 


| to make small loans without interest, repay- 


able within three months. Of course, such 
a scheme needed careful management, and 


searching, though sympathetic, inquiry into 


the history and character of applicants. Pro- 
bably in some cases it was abused, but on the 
whole it was a great success. A vast num- 
ber of the honest but hard-pressed poor were 
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hel pe a and in some cases ie) 

momentary assistance enabled 
them ultimately to achieve 
great prosperity. One of these 
was Lackington, afterwards 
the great publisher, who re- 
tired from business with a 
large fortune. This variety of 
ingenious but well-caleulated 
bencvolences does not indicate 
a man who had no thought for 
the present life of the human beings 
around him. Rather it shows how a 
benevolent heart, filled with a command- 
ing love to God, must needs expend itself 
in all helpful activities for man. Wesley was, 
in fact, not only the most remarkable evan- 
gelist of his age, but was the pioneer of free 
education, of cheap literature, and of medical 
missions. 

The breadth of his literary sympathies 
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HERE is an old story in the Greek | 


annals of a soldier under Antigonus 
who had a disease, an extremely painful 
one, likely to bring him soon to the grave. 
Always first in the ch: ge was this soldier . 
rushing into the hottest part of the fray, as 
the bravest of the brave. His pain prompted 
him to fight that he might forget it, and he 
feared not death because he knew in any 
case he had not long to live. Antigonus, 
who greatly admired the valour of this 
soldier, discovering his malady, had him 
cured by one of the most eminent physicians 
of the day ; but from that moment the war- 
rior was absent from the front of the battle. | 
He now sought his ease ; for, as he remarked 
to his companions, he had something worth | 
living for—health, home, family, and other 
comforts, and he would not risk his life as 
formerly. 









So when our troubles are many | 
we are often by grace made courageous in | 
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activities, 

and his relation 

to the great questions 
of slavery, war, drink, and 

| wealth, all of which are still burning ques- 
tions, must be left for another paper. 
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hopes were centred in the woman he loved, 
his life was set upon possessing her, and 
when her family rejected him, he believed 
that it was death that had come upon him, 
when in truth it was immortality. The 
grief that circled his brows with a crown of 
thorns was also that which wreathed them 
with the splendour of immortality. 

Dr. John Kitto, who from lowliest rank 
rose to deserved eminence as a scholar, a 
traveller, and an illustrator of biblical man- 
ners and customs, met with an accident in 
boyhood which totally destroyed his sense 
‘of hearing. In his consequent loneliness he 
took to study asa solace, and inch by inch 
fond what to him were new worlds of 
knowledge. Could he possibly in life’s 
meridian look back on that ear! ly physical 
| disaster as a loss without a much more com- 
pensating gain ? 

A clergyman once entered the shop of a 





serving,our Lord; we feel that we have; prosperous London bookseller with whom 
nothing to live for in this world, and we are | he was on terms of intimate friendship. He 
driven by hope of the world to come to inquired for his friend, and when told that 
exhibit zeal, self-denial, and industry. | he was at home, but particularly engaged, 

Savonarola would, under different circum- | sent a message that he wanted an interview 
stances, have been a good husband, a tender | with him, if but for a few minutes. The 
father, a man unknown to history, but ut- | clergyman was invited to walk up-stairs, and 
terly powerless to print upon the sands of | into a room where he found his friend sit- 
time and upon the human soul the deep | ting by his child’s cot. The child was dying, 
trace which he has left. He was made what | but with affection strong in death, it had 
he was by what seemed misfortune. His | clasped its father’s hand, and was holding it 
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with a convulsive grasp. “You are a 
father,” said the afflicted parent, “or I 
should not have allowed you to witness such 
a scene.” “Thank God!” fervently ex- 
claimed the clergyman, comprehending at a 
glance the situation. “ Thank God, He has 
not forgotten you! I have been much 
troubled on your account. I have thought 
much of you lately, and been afraid for you. 
Things have gone on so well with you for so 
long a time, you have becn so prosperous, 
that I have almost feared that God had for- 
gotten you. But I said to myself, Surely 
God wil! not forsake such a man as this— 
will not suffer him to go on in prosperity 
without some check, some reverse! And I 
see He has not. No; God has not for- 
gotten you.” This good man believed that 
without a cross there could be no crown. 

Speaking in his essayon “ Domestic Life ” 
of a large family of boys, Emerson asks, 
“What is the hoop that holds them 
staunch? It is the iron band of poverty, 
of necessity, of austerity, which, excluding 
them from the sensual enjoyments which 
make other boys too early old, has directed 
their activity into safe and right channels, 
and made them, despite of themselves, re- 
verers of the grand, the beautiful, and the 
good. .. . Theangels that dwell with them, 
and are weaving laurels of life for their 
youthful brows, are Toil and Want, and 
Truth and Mutual Faith.” 

“The mark of rank in nature,” it has 
been said, “is a capacity for pain,” and very 
generally it is the experience of toil and 
trouble and actual pain that brings out 
whatever excellence a man possesses. Vo- 
taries of the “ bestial goddess of comfort and 
respectability” will never become either 
heroes or saints. The true God has made 
us for Himself, and will not allow us to rest 
except in Him. He is, as St. Augustine and 
many another of His best servants have 
found, “mercifully rigorous,” besprinkling | 
with bitter alloy all unlawful pleasures, that | 


we may seek pleasure without alloy. | 


» 


Of course we must never think of doing 
evil that good may come; but when we 
have done evil, it is a comfort to reflect that 
repentance is a cross which may raise us to 
/some achievement of which we need not be 
ashamed. There was once a regiment in 
India, the 64th Bengal Infantry, which had 
mutinied, and of which the Colonel had in 
consequence been cashiered, and their colours 
had been taken from them. Not long after 
a hundred men of this regiment volunteered 
_as a forlorn hope for the dangerous task of 
climbing the wild hills and storming the 
| strong fortress of Trukkee. “Soldiers of 
| the 64th,” said Sir Charles Napier to them, 
|“ your colours are on the top of yonder 
hill.” So it is, that after we have mutinied 
and lost our colours, the Captain of our sal- 
vation gives us, if we wish it, a chance of 
bravely fighting for Him and winning back 
what we have lost. 

Our afflictions are like weights, and have 
a tendency to bow us to the dust ; but there 
is a way of arranging weights by means of 
wheels and pulleys, so that they will even 
lift us up. Grace, by its matchless art, has 
often turned the heaviest of our trials into 
occasions for heavenly joy. ‘ We glory in 
tribulation also.” We gather honey out 
of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 
rock. 

Here are some helpful words on cross- 
bearing from the Jnvitatio Christi -—‘O Lord 
| my God, patience is very necessary tor me, 
| as I plainly see, for many things in this life 
/do happen contrary to us. For whatever 

plans I shall devise for my own peace, my 
| life cannot be without war and tumult. It 
|is so, My son. But My will is, that thou 
| seck not that peace which is void of tempta- 
‘tions, or which feeleth nothing contrary ; 
but rather think that thou hast then found 
peace, when thou art exercised with sundry 
tribulations, and tried in many adversities,” 





“Take up thy cross and follow Christ, 
Nor think till death to lay it down; 
For only he who bears the cross 
May hope to wear the glorious crown.” 
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THE OLD ROMAN CITY AT SILCHESTER. 
CALLET A. 


By ree Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


T the time whea our knowledge of 
ancient Britain begins, the Romans 

were the most powerful nation in the world, 
and about fifty years before the birth of 
Christ, Julius Caesar was one of their most 
famous generals, and then Governor of Gaul, 
the country between the Rhine and the 
Pyrenees, which he had overrun and con- 
quered. Finding, however, that his Gallic 
enemies had received some help from the | 
neighbouring island of Britain, he determined | 
to invade that country also, and, after a sharp | 
fight with the natives, made good his landing 
at Deal. But though, as every schoolboy 
knows, he says of his exploits, “I came, I 
saw, I conquered,” neither then, nor in a 
second invasion, did he really make any 
lasting conquest or leave any troops behind 
him. He saw little but the south-eastern 
part of the country, which he describes as | 
well populated, with many buildings, and 
abundant flocks and herds; Kent being | 
then, as it long continued to be, the richest 
and most civilised district. The British 
tribes were brave and warlike savages, pos- 
sessed of cavalry and chariots of war, well 
skilled in their use, and fighting to the last 
extremity under leaders as stubbornly brave 
as themselves. They stained their naked 
bodies blue with woad, to look more terrible | 
in the fight, and were under the sway of | 
priests called Druids, who taught them idol- | 
worship, and to offer human sacrifices to | 


|eentury the 


; of whose names yet 
linger with us in such words as Woden’s day 
(Wednesday), Thor’s day (Thursday), Sun- 
day (the day of the sun), &e. 

Such was the nation of wild savages whom 
Cesar encountered, but never conquered ; 
and it was not until nearly a hundred years 
later, under Claudius, the Roman emperor, 
that the conquest of Britain was really 
begun. Caractacus, one of the bravest 
British chieftains, was at last defeated, taken 
prisoner, and sent in chains to Rome; but a 
few years later, after the downfall of Mona 
(Anglesey), Boadicea, the dauntless British 
queen, at the head of a large force, rose 


‘triumphantly against the invaders, and for 


a time carried all before her. The colony 
of Camelodunum (Colchester) was stormed, 
and the Roman force there ent to pieces ; 
while a like fate soon overtook V’erulamium 
(near St. Alban’s), and Londinium (London), 
already a place of great trade and import- 
ance. This, however, was but a_ brief 
trimaph ; and before the end of the first 
Roman dominions — stretched 
from the Firth of Forth and the Orkneys 
to the wilds of Cornwail. The savage people 
were taught to build good dwelling houses, 
temples, and courts of justice. Some of their 
chieftains’ sons by degrees learned to speak 
a little Latin, and even to wear the Roman 
toga, and adopted many of their conquerors’ 
manners and customs. Excellent roads were 
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cut from city to city ; agriculture throve, 
corn was exported; there were mines in 
Cornwall, Somerset, and Derby; iron was 
found in Northumberland and elsewhere ; 
the people had better laws, and were partly 


civilised, and broadcast through the land | 


are still found, in the names of great cities 
and towns, such as Doncaster, Chester, Chi- 


chester, Winchester, &c., traces of the casfrw, | 


or Camps, Where the iron rule of Rome once 
held sway. But Rome brought to unhappy 
Britain no greater gifts, no true light, and 
no knowledge of the living truth, although 
long before her sway ended and her legions 
were recalled in 412 A.D. to succour their 
own falling city and empire, the imperishable 
seed of the gospel had become sown, and 
‘began to bear fruit here and there in secret 
places among the vanquished people. 

Who first brought to Britain the glad tid- 
ings of the Gospel, is still, and will probably 
always be, a point hidden in the darkness 


of those far-off days. There may, possibly, 
be some grain of truth in the old legend 
|that Joseph of Arimathza, or some com- 
'panion of his, was the first to preach Christ 
|to the naked savages of the lonely island ; 
or, still more probably, that St. Paul him- 
self, after making his intended journey into 
Spain (Rom. xv. 28), crossed over into 
Britain. But, however this may be, there 
can be no doubt that before the close of the 
second century the good seed had been 
sown in many places ; Christian temples had 
| been built, and it is even said that Lucius, a 
| British king, wrote to the Bishop of Rome, 
asking that missionaries might be sent “to 
teach his people of the kingdom of heaven.” 
And so the great work was begun. “The 
light of the word shone here,” says honest 
'old Fuller; ‘“ but we know not who kindled 
it ;” and the first martyr who laid down his 
life for the Christian faith was Albanus (St. 
| Alban), who had given shelter to a Christian 
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priest flying from his persecutors, listened to ' 
his teaching, obeyed it, and died rather than 
deny his Master. Early in the third century 
(A.D. 215) three British bishops attended 
the Council of Arles, in France ; and later 
on (A.D. 325) a larger number found their 
way to the great Council of Nicwa, held to 
condemn the false teaching of one Arius, 
who denied the divinity of Christ. From 
these and other similar facts it is clear that 
the truth was spreading, and the good seed 
taking deeper and deeper root, though in 
stony ground as yet; so that by the time 
of the Romans’ departure from Britain in | 
412 a.p. the British Church was fairly 
established and the Jamp lighted, which, 
after many trials and the peril of utter 
darkness at times, was at last to burn 
with a bright flame. 

Such was the state of things when the 
Roman colonists had to leave their goodly 
settlement at “ SILCHESTER,” the pleasant 
“Camp in the woods,” some seven miles 
from Basingstoke, in Hants, a land of 
trees and shining waters, where the ruins 
of “CALLEVA” are now being brought to 
light. 

It was, in the day of its power, the 
capital city of the Atrebates, and probably 
on the site of an older British settlement, 
hence its irregular shape, which may be 
clearly traced in the ground-plan. 

The great outer wa!], 2,670 yards in ex- 
tent, encloses about one hundred acres, 
now divided up into seven fields, in which, 
though few spots have been fully explored 
a3 yet, may be easily read the outline and 
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main features of a prosperous Roman 
colony ; not a military fortress, but the 
abode of well-to-do citizens, traders, and 
nobles. As compared with Brading, Big- 
nor, Bath, and other Roman cities, Sil- 
chester must have been of minor import- 
ance, and the remains are less rich in 
mosaic pavements; the streets narrow. 
and the public buildings few, though it 
contained all that was necessary for the 
life of quiet citizens. In the centre of the 
city stood the “Forum,” with the great 

* Basilica,” longer than Westminster Hall, 
with its row of shops and chambers for 
civic and legal business, once thronged 
with a crowd of customers, clients and 
idlers; now, long since, in silent ruin. 
On the eastern side, outside the city walls, 
may still be traced the outlines of the 
Amphitheatre, with its five circular rows 

of seats, for spectators of public games and 
gladiatorial shows. Still more perfect, how- 
ever, are the ruins of a Roman villa, not far 
from the Postern Gate, on the south side of 
the city, where huge blocks of stone and 
broken pillars yet tell of bygone greatness.* 
The ground plan of the villa is wondrously 
complete after a thousand years of burial, and 
shows that the owner was a man of wealth 
and luxury. The house is of one story, three 
sides of the quadrangle being shut in by 
cloisters, and the fourth open to the gardens 
which lay all round it. It had separate 
* In modern times this site has been known as “ Onion’s 


Hole,” after the name of some legendary giant, and cons found 
there are called ** Onion’s pennies,” 
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rooms adapted for summer and winter, and 
was warmed by hot-air pipes from under- 
ground stoves below. Not far from this was 
found the Roman Eagle, once, probably, borne 
in triumph by the standard-bearer at the 
head of his troop, now to rest quietly in the 
Duke’s museum among other lost trophies of 
time’s victory over the sway of Rome. Much 
more interesting, however, are the relics 
found in other parts of the deserted city — 
such as a perfect vase, and a set of work- 
man’s tools of bronze and iron, crow-bar, 
hammer, and plane (tound at the bottom of 





Part of the present excavations, 


the site of the guard-rooms (A), the ascent to 
the walls above (B), and the pile of old ma- 
sonry (C) walling up one gate when the de- 
fenders were too weak to maintain both. 
Strange enough is it to think that of all that 
great military sway, armed men, and strong 
fortress, no memorial but such ruins as these 
remains. Rome, in a double sense, has 
perished, and the streets of Silchester can 
now be but dimly traced in the fields of wav- 
ing corn by patches of scanty crop and weedy 
‘straw. Of the Christian faith no trace has 
/as yet been discovered among the ruins, 
|‘ thongh many of the towns and cities of 
| Britain had in them some Christian disciples 
at the time when Silchester was in her 


an old well, where they had been thrown for | prime. 


concealment) ; and elsewhere children’s toys, 
a lady’s gold ring, a safety pin, with coins 
of many emperors down to the time of Clau- 
dius, when the last of the Roman legions 
were recalled.* 

Not less curious is the West Gate of the 
old “Camp among the Woods,” as yet only 
partly excavated, where still may be traced 

* Since the above was in type various other relics have been 
fuund, and among them a padiock and key, ladies’ bangles and 
chatelaines, and, most curious of all, a morsel of brick on which 


is the print of a baby’s foot, having been trodien upon while 
the clay was moist. 


The parish church of St. Mary, which now 
stands within the old city walls, though of 
| Norman style, is of comparatively recent 
date ; and, though built in the shape of a T, 
is in no wise remarkable, unless it be for the 
tomb of a former rector, a Dr. John Paris (of 
Trinity College, Cambridge), “of whom,” 
says the epitaph, “ there is little to tell, unless 
his works speak for him.”* “Live that 
thou mayest live.” 


* “Vive ut Vivas. In memoriam, Johannis Paris. De quo, 
| nisi opera loquantur, siletur.”’ 
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But though Rome has perished, and her 


iron sway over Britain is a mere dream of | 


the past, the faith so bitterly persecuted by | 


her godless rulers slowly and by degrees 
took deeper and deeper root far and wide 
throughout the land, in spite of many an 


obstacle, persecution, and peril. Strange as | 
it may seem, the departure of the Romans | 


was by no means an unmixed gain either to 
the British themselves or to the faith which 
many of them had embraced. Some of the 
stoutest and best of their young men had 
become soldiers in the Roman army, and 
gone away into foreign service ; and thus the 
Britons soon became more defenceless than 
ever against their Saxon invaders. However 
sharp the sway of the Roman oppressors 


while it lasted, the British tribes had often | 


obtained succour in their direst needs; they 
had learned to build stronger and better 
houses, and many new and better ways of 


domestic life, art and toil. But no sooner | 


were they left to themselves than a down- 
ward course began which affected their whole 
life and progress as a nation; and as the 
Faith dies out its history becomes more and 
more obscure. 

We can but note, in passing, the preaching 


of St. Germain in the wilds of Cornwall, the | 


missionary labours of St. Patrick in Ireland, 
and of Columba in Scotland ; and then, as 
time went on, the gradual establishment of 
monasteries which — however corrupt and 
productive of evil they afterwards became 
—helped mightily in those dark days to pre- 
serve for us the text of the Holy Scripture, 





The West Gateway, as it is. 


a treasure then, as now, beyond al! price. 
This brings us to the time of the Saxon inva- 
sion and conquest, which swept away from 
the largest and fairest portion of Britain, 
where the conquerors settled, nearly all that 
was left of the Roman tongue and of Roman 
paganism, and much even of the Christianity 
still to be found in some shape wherever 
they turned. 

So, darkness may be said to have ruled the 
land for more than a hundred years, as the 
Anglo-Saxon sway took deeper and deeper 
root ; and when Gregory sént Augustine and 
his band of forty missionaries to convert the 
barbarians of the Heptarchy (A.D. 597), it 
was like a mission to a pagan land. Some 
light, however, remained in the darkness, 
and soon after their landing in the Isle of 
Thanet their word of good news received a 
hearty welcome from Ethelbert, the king, 
and. ere long they held service in the Queen’s 
Church at Canterbury. Once more the dying 
light was kindled, and now rapidly flashed 
from town to town, and village to village, as 
the true light of the living word alone can. 
A monastery and a church were built at 
Canterbury, and not long after a still nobler 
fane on a rising ground in London itself, de- 
dicated to St. Paul, where the great cathedral 
still stands, and still bears the same name of 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles. In many 
places, however, the idol-worship in Anglo- 
Saxon temples still prevailed, and it was by 
the advice of Gregory that these temples 
were not demolished by the missionaries, 
who, having destroyed the idols and purified 
the buildings, often 
set upChristian altars 
in their place, and so 
led the people to re- 
ceive the new reli- 
gion. Thus it came to 
pass that, Godmund- 
dingham having been 
destroyed, a wooden 
oratory was set up 
in York for King 
Edwin’s baptism on 
Kaster-day, 627 A.D., 
a church of stone 
being soon after built 
there, the first bishop 
of which was Pau- 
linus. It was not 
long before Sussex 
was the only uncon- 
verted kingdom, and 
so, in the course of 
eighty-two years 
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from the arrival of Augustine, Christianity | here be told. If he may be said to have drawn 
became the religion of all the Anglo-Saxon | the sword of the gospel in defence of Christ’s 
states. The good seed had not fallen among | kingdom, Martin Luther threw away the 
thorns, nor upon a hard and sterile soil ; and | seabbard, and the downfall of Popish power 
though some tares as to doctrine and practice | and superstition then hastened to its final 
were mingled with it, the harvests were for | completion. 
a time abundant, churches were crowded,| As we look back on the traces of Roman 
and he who preached at a cross by the! dominion in England in her ruined camps 
wayside in the open air never wanted | and buried cities, we cannot but be thank- 
hearers. ‘ful that the Christianity brought to Britain 
Of how the faith waxed and waned until) has overspread and filled the land; the 
the times of Alfred and the dark age in Bible is the heritage of her people, wherein 
which he arose, and onwards again to the|—in these days of strife and “science 
time of the Norman Conquest, and the fresh | falsely so-called ”—rich and poor, wise 
dawn of light, down to the time when God| and ignorant, alike, if they will, may 
raised up John Wicliffe to fight for the living | read the sure way to the land of eternal 
truth against the corruptions of Rome, cannot | truth. 








THE FAILURE AND SUCCESS OF GOODNESS. 
By tne Rev. S. A. TIPPLE. 


*T have seen an end of all perfection: thy commandment is exceeding broad.”—PsaLm cxrx. 96. 


HIS long didactic Psalm, with its ela-| But this 119th Psalm, if constrained and 
borate alphabetic arrangement, belongs | artificial in structure, and breathing nothing 
undoubtedly to a late period in the lite | of the lyric fire of the Hebrews, is, for devout 
of the Hebrew nation, when decay of pros- | minds at least, very interesting and sugges- 
perity was accompanied by some decline of tive reading, so full is it of fine spiritual 
the poetic spirit, and the glowing lyrics of | sensibility and deep spiritual experience ; so 
an earlier. time gave place to meditations replete with elevated sentiment and aspira- 
clothed in poetic form. tion: and for myself, I am thankful to have 
The bard, here, is ingenious in expression | Overcome a certain vague antipathy to it, 
rather than inspired; his song is less the! the result doubtless of my having been 
house which his thoughts have impetuously | sentenced when a boy to learn it all by heart 
shaped for themselves, than a house he has | in penance for some boyish delinquency ; for, 
laboured to build for them. |in turning to it at length after the long 
The alphabetical arrangement adopted, in | aversion and aloofness thus induced, I dis- 
which every verse is made to begin with a covered how much | should have missed of 
particular letter, each letter of the language | wise musing and quickening reflection in 
doing duty in orderly succession as the initial | continuing to neglect its study. 
of eight consecutive verses, is, by its nature,; The Psalm throbs throughout with true 
constrained and artificial; and though not! religion, and is evidently the production of 
unsuitable for reiterations of religious idea | some venerable Father in Israel, who had 
and feeling, would prove, one would think, endured greatly and had not fainted ; who 
somewhat cramping for the writer; yet he | had been divinely taught and chastened by 
might have said about it, perhaps, what our the toils, the troubles, the temptations of 
English Wordsworth has said concerning the life; who had striven to live in loyalty to 


restrictions of the sonnet. | the law revealed to him, and was left at 
‘Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow room, once, ardent about right doing, and devoted 
And hermits are contented with their cells, tot = . . 4 
‘And students with their pensive citadels : | to meditation at once, sadly conscious of 
Maids at the wheel, the weaver at his loom, | infirmity and weakness, and joyfully trust- 
Sit blithe and happy; bees that soar for bloom, | ° ae . ca 
High as the highest peak of Furness Fells, ful in God’s goodness and mercy. 


Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells: 
In truth the prison, unto which we doom 


Well, here is one of his pensive, pithy 


Ourselves, no prison is: and hence for me | utterances worth lingering over. “I have 
In sundry moods, ’twas pastime to be bound . . : " q 
Pie ae eeceeee ok aoa, _ seen an end of all perfection, Thy command 
Pleased if some souls—for such there needs must be, | ment is exceeding broad.” “I have seen an 


Who have felt the weight of too much liberty, 
Should find brief solace there, as I have found.” 


end of all perfection.” There is a sound of 
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weariness and depression in the words; we 
can hear speaking in them, a man who had 
suffered disenchantments and disappoint- 
ments, who had tried things that looked 


inviting to find them less charming than | 
they looked, void of what they had promised; | 


a man who had aimed sanguinely in vain, 
and had sorrowfully learnt that it must be 
always in vain; who had nursed bright 
expectations that had not been fulfilled, 


although again and again he had felt sure | 


they were going to be, and who knew now, 
they never could be. 

We may be certain it was no young man 
who spoke thus ; young people have not seen 
“an end of all perfection,” have not arrived 
at the conclusion that every radiance is 
stained by the shadow of defect, that the 
fullest is not full, the most complete incom- 
plete; they are not heard insisting that 
nothing lies within the range of mortals upon 
which you can rest as on a summit ; on the 
contrary, they are setting out to climb to 
the top of delectable mountains descried in 
the distance, where they shall build their 
tabernacle and stay. They have visions of 
the perfect, and count on realising them— 
would infallibly realise them, they say to 
themselves, if only such or such circum- 
stances were granted them; and what is 
there to which they may not attain with all 
the world before them? No; he who 
uttered the exclamation of the text must 
have been a comparatively old man—a man, 
at all events, who had lived much, who had 
made acquaintance with many things and 
passed through many vicissitudes ; who had 
scaled some heights which he had _ beheld 
afar off in his youth, with hope and longing, 
and had tasted the air there, and tested the 
quality of the herbage ; who had found out 
with oft-repeated trial what he could not do, 
that he had once thought himself capable of 
doing ; the delusiveness of many an apparent 
possibility, with many an unsuspected draw- 
back or abating element in that which had 
been reckoned on for full content. 

“T have seen an end of all perfection.” 
And this is what we do come to see continu- 
aily as the years go by, in a variety of par- 
ticulars. 

We have had our entire satisfaction in 
something for awhile, it has filled our heart, 
has answered our ideal, there was nothing 
left to desire with regard to it, it excited in 
us unqualified delight, unqualified admira- 
tion or reverence ; but only for awhile ; the 
satisfaction did not last. We have had our 
faultless models, our heroes whom we idol- 


| ized ; how wholly splendid they were, how 
| we raved about them and swore by them! 
and it is well that it should be so to begin 
with; the stage of hero worship in the 
history of our mind is a healthy and whole- 
some stage ; if we are to be nobly enthusi- 
astic, our enthusiasm must first be stirred by 
noble persons, and they must be altogether 
noble to our eyes, “having neither spot nor 
wrinkle nor any such thing.” But as time 
goes on, our rest in them is broken and dis- 
| turbed, little clouds appear on the firmament 
| of their glory, they are not quite so grand as 
| we had thought them; we are sensible of 
marring detracting points in them ; they too, 
have their weaknesses and foibles like other 
men ; our loftily enthroned ones, the gods of 
| our primitive devotion, are somewhat lowered 
fevers their seats, and however we may still 
| retain affection for them or give them a 
| measure of homage, we have seen “an end 
of perfection.” 

Or, again, we have gained something, 
have accomplished an object, or reached a 
condition in which we were to realise the 
perfect. Yes, there we should know the 
repose of supreme content, should have no- 
thing more to wish for. Well, the condition 
was reached, the object accomplished ; but 
the repose we had anticipated was wanting ; 
we were presently imagining and aiming at 
something in addition, something beyond ; we 
saw another land of milk ard honey waiting 
to be occupied. The height of our ambition 
was it? Why, no, there was a new height 
above it which we must e’en attempt. That 
would be the summit, and when at length we 
had mounted thither, up rose a fresh peak 
to which we would fain ascend. 

So soon as the golden future of which we 
had dreamt became the present, it became 
dull and tame for us. “Is this all?” cried 
Cesar at his height. 

Then, with respect to what we have done 
that pleased us at the moment, that looked 
perhaps flawlessly fine; the work of skill 
that struck us as being all that it should be, 
incapable of any improvement. How, later 
on its glory has faded ; later on we have 
reviewed it with grim disapproval, with « 
touch maybe of scorn and contempt, blush- 
ing at the remembrance of our former ad- 
miration, wondering, in clear discernment of 
its faults and blemishes, that we could ever 
have esteemed it as we did. 

Or, we have carried out our idea in some 
performance. Yes, we have succeeded, we 
think; that is just what we wanted and 
meant to do; and even as we contemplate 
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the performance with gratification, it begins | 
to gratify us less, to lose something of its 
first aspect of completeness ; we begin to 
feel we might have wrought better than 
that, and that we could if we tried again. 
So, while again and again perfection is 
grasped, it shortly disappears—it is with | 
us now, and anon is gone; we see an end | 
of it. ; 

Whether in the heroes of our worship, in | 
our gains or achievements, no_ perfection | 
found, remains; in the crowning hour, at | 
the loftiest altitude, we are left sighing for | 
it still. 

Do not say, dear reader, that the sermon- | 
izer is rather melancholy and depressing. I 
do not mean to be melancholy or depressing, 
for to me there is nothing sombre in the 
fact upon which I am dwelling ; but indeed, 
quite the reverse, as you will shortly per- 
ceive. In the meanwhile, however, we must 
consider that the Psalmist is referring to 
what is experienced in connection with the 
moral and spiritual life, in connection with | 
the higher aims and purer ambitions of 
the soul ; to the constant sense of non-attain- 
ment here. 

He had desired and purposed to keep | 
God’s law, to be and do the best according | 
to his light, and had never been able to! 
accomplish his object, had been always | 
falling short of it ; the perfection he craved ! 
and sought had always evaded him ; he had | 
striven worthily, and more or less had done 
worthily too; but it did not satisfy him— 
there was an excellence to be reached that 
was not reached. 

Or, he had had conceptions of duty that 
had seemed to him all comprehending, em- 
bracing all that could be required of him. 
Here, he had thought, was the whole duty of 
man ; but in acting out, or endeavouring to 
act out these conceptions, others, larger and 
loftier, had risen upon him. Here, after all, 
was not the whole duty of man. The princi- 
ples he held were found, in the course of 
practising them, to be more pregnant than 
he had discerned, to have applications and 
extensions which he had not recognised be- 
fore. In following his standard of the right, 
the standard rose, leaving him far behind 
when he had fancied himself nigh ; in yield- 
ing to the demands of conscience, the demands 
increased, the more he did, the more his 
obligation grew ; so that he would have said 
with a modern poet— 


**T see the wider but I sigh the more, 
Most progress is most failure.” 


Or again, he had been perfect, perhaps, in 





one direction, only to find it entailing defect 
in another; this virtue cultivated to the 
overshadowing of that, developed to splendid 
proportions at the cost of its arrest or 
attenuation. 

Burning zeal, may be, dimming charity, or 
a noble strictness impairing tenderness. It 
is constantly thus with us, that we fail, in 
advancing, to advance on all sides, and in 
acquiring grace, some grace is lessened or 
lost. Our eminent excellence in certain 
respects is accompanied in other respects 
by corresponding shortcoming, and seems 
almost to induce and necessitate such short- 
coming. 

We seemed condemned, as it were, to be 
stunted by growth; though prevailing, to 
suffer defeat ; and hence, whatever our per- 
fections may be, there is no perfection. 

We lament it but cannot help it; as 
Darwin lamented the apparent atrophy of 
parts of his brain consequent on his devotion 
to one line of study. Nothing is more pa- 
thetic than the confession of his old age: 
“My taste for music and pictures is gone 
from me; I can hardly endure to read a line 
of poetry. I tried Shakespeare lately, and 
found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated 
me. My mind has become a kind of machine 
for grinding general laws out of huge collec- 
tions of facts.” 

He had to bewail the imperfection which 
his perfecting in that line brought with it, 
and which, perhaps, could not have been 
avoided. 

But now, the Psalmist gives us, in the 
second clause of the text, the secret of the 
experience related in the first clause. It 
is a pity that our translators should have 
interpolated their misleading “but” between 
the two sentences. Assuming that he meant 
to contrast the “exceeding broad” command- 
ment of Jehovah with the ever-limited and 
defective attainment of man, they intended 
their “ but,” I suppose, to assist our under- 
standing, to make the point clear to us. But 
as with many well-intended interpolations of 


‘preachers and commentators between Scrip- 


ture and reader, it would have been better 
omitted, since, instead of helping to elucidate, 
it has rather helped, I must think, to misdi- 
rect. There is no “ but” in the original, and 
without it, to suggest other thoughts, may we 
not regard the “ exceeding broad ” command- 
ment as explanatory of what precedes it, as 
the fact with which the Psalmist accounts 
for the fact that he had “seen an end of all 
perfection.” Let us, at all events, so re- 
gard it. 
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a 
Nothing satisfied him; the present dis- 
credited the past, only to be in its turn 


discredited ; every seeming fulness proved | 


shortly an illusion, and why? Because a 
Divine commandment had been revealed to 
him that continually transcended all, was 
continually showing something more and 
greater to be done, and continually urging 
him on when any height was gained. The 
more he looked into it, the more it enlarged 
for him the field of duty. When he fancied 
he had fulfilled all, it would straightway be 
whispering in his ear some fresh claim ; when 
he meditated repose, it would be still disturb- 
ing him. Had he not known this command- 
ment, he might have known the peace of 
satisfaction ; 1t was its presence with, and 
pressure on, him that made an end of perfec- 
tion, and kept him always discontented with 
the best that had been wrought. Hence the 
seriousness of the Hebrews in comparison 
with the Greeks. They had an “exceeding 
broad commandment” laid on them, which 
the latter had not ; a commandment beneath 
which they were ever oppressed with a sense 
of defect, ever burdened at their highest 
with the feeling that they were below what 
they ought to be. 


Yet our Psalmist would not have been | 


without the commandment. “Oh how I love 
Thy law,” he cries, in the very next verse ! 
This, in fact, was his distinction, his dignity, 
and blessedness, that he had it to his per- 
petual restlessness and dissatisfaction, and 
could not be as careless and happy as the 
heathen, though he should propose to be ; 
that he had a vision of the right and the 
good which robbed him of ease, and before 
which every highest attainment paled to 
poorness, 

It has been said, sometimes, that the very 
intentness of an earnest aspirant disables 
him from judging fairly his achievement, 
and may cause him to moderate its quality — 
so says Browning in his “ Paracelsus” :— 

“Tt must oft fall out 
That he whose labour perfects any work, 
Shall rise from it with eyes so worn that he 
Of all men least can measure the extent 
Of what he has completed— 
While we the bystanders, untasked by toil, 
Estimate it aright.” 

But the truth is rather, that such an one 
has an ideal unknown to the spectators, an 
ideal far above their thought, and that when 
he disparages the work they applaud, it is 
because of his exalted ideal, which they see 
not. 

And here is the beautiful Divine secret 
of our troubled dissatisfaction with things ; 
that we bear within us a commandment 


| greater than ourselves, and are more than 
| we are, or can be. My everlasting sense of 
limitation means my illimitableness, my 
unappeasable hunger, is due to my self- 
transcending capacity ; nothing contents me 
because I am more than everything, because 
Iam not a mere part of the visible system, 
but include, so to speak, something super- 
natural; capabilities, susceptibilities, not 
adjusted like the powers of other creatures 
to the scope and conditions of this mortal 
life, but overshooting them. 

And here, in the grander than myself, or 
| the world, for the world is always insuffi- 
| cient for it, and I am always inferior to it— 

here, in the grander than myself or the 
| world which, inhabiting me, keeps me ever 
| insatiable, ever unable to find perfection, let 
the world yield me what it will, or let me 
grow to what I may—here, is the God of 
whom we dream and never hear or see, and 
whom men seek in vain to prove. 

We feel, do we not ? that we are capable of 
developments in knowledge and virtue which 
are never reached, That we are always 
| imperfect at our best and greatest, and yet 
| that there is no goodness or greatness to 
| which we may not aspire; that there are no 
limits to our possible progress. 

We are burdened with an ideal which, 
strive and attain as we may, is always 
reproaching, depreciating, condemning us, 
always looking down on us with eyes of 
disdain. There is that in us which declares 
continually that we might be and ought to 
be what we cannot be, what with all our 
wistfulness and effort we are perpetually 
hindered from being. And what does it 
signify but that we are invaded by the 
Infinite—that God is in us ? 

In the presence of yourself and in my 
presence uncover your head and remove the 
shoes from your feet, for you and I, at our 
commonest, are holy ground; our weary 
unrest, our successive disenchantments and 
disappointments, our scorn of what we have 
gained or wrought, our sighs, as we “look 
before and after, and pine for what is not” 
—these are the hints and tokens of God. 

Let us recognise Him here, and under- 
stand with awe and worship the meaning of 
our sadness and pain—even His struggle in 
us to be born. 





‘They praise a fountain in my garden here, 
Wherein a Naiad sends the water bow 
Thin from her tube; she smiles to see it rise. 
What if I told her it is just a thread 
From that great river which the hills shut up. 
And mock her with my leave to take the same? 
The artificer has given her one small tube 
Past power to widen or exchange—what boots 
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To know she might spout oceans if she could? 
She cannot lift beyond her first thin thread ; 
And so, man can use but a man’s joy 

While he sees—God’s,”’ 


Yes, but that he sees God’s ; is it not the 


fore, that somehow and somewhere the power 
will yet be ours—to be as we see? May we 
not count on a life beyond, in which it shall 
be “ God’s task to make the heavenly period 


God in him ? and may we not trust, there-| perfect the earthen” 4 





THE ART OF GRUMBLING. 
By E. C. TAIT. 


Hage tdeng: shiney" has long been regarded 

as an “art,” but Grumbling has not 
yet attained to that dignity, that is to say, 
there are no recognised rules for its exercise. 

Is it possible so to regulate grumbling 
that it may be used with good effect? Is it 
not a bad habit that ought to be suppressed ? 
Let us see. 

Grumbling is the voice of discontent. But 
is discontent always wrong? Is it not often, 
like physical pain, a symptom of disorder, 
and may it not be as dangerous to stifle it, 
as it would to allay pain by the application 
of remedies which only address themselves to 


the symptom, and not to the cause of the | 


disease ¢ 

Art is the right and effective use of any 
power. Anyone can daub paint on canvas, 
chip logs of wood or blocks of stone, or pile 
bricks or stones one on another. When these 
processes are gone through according to cer- 
tain definite rules they are called painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

Anyone can rail at what he does not like, 
or abuse those who difler from him—in other 
words, grumble ; but when this is done in a 
certain way, we call it crusading, or inveigh- 
ing, or declaiming. What is it that consti- 
tutes the difference ? In ether words, what 
is the art of grumbling? I should say it 
consists in grumbling at the proper thing 
and at the right time. 

Grumbling is often defended as being a 
relief to the feelings. No doubt it is. but 
so is a volley of horrible oaths a relief to a 
bargee. 

“Oh, but that is much worse,” you say. 
“The foul words defile the ears of those who 
hear them.” 


self-control, both are a misdirection of energy. 
a waste of force. The same amount of 
energy wasted in expletives might, if pro- 
perly directed, have overcome the friction 
that caused the outburst. The same amount 
of energy consumed in grumbling might, if 
properly directed, remedy the defect that 
gave rise to it. 

When, then, is it right to grumble? Let 
us see, first, when it is wrong to do so. 

We may state as a principle that it is 
wrong to grumble when grumbling is futile 
—for then it is waste of energy, and all 
waste is wrong, for waste is misappropri- 
ation of the giits or powers which God has 
| entrusted to us. 

Now there are three cases in which 
grumbling is futile, and therefore unjusti- 
fiable. 

It is wrong to grumble at the inevitable, 
at the irremediable, or at the impossible. 
The most common form of grumbling at 
the inevitable is finding fault with the 
weather. Nothing can be more futile, for 
no amount of railing can affect in the 
slightest degree the weather-cock or the 
barometer ; yet most of us indulge in it at 
times, and some people are never satisfied. 
If you remark that it is a fine day, they dis- 
cover that the wind is in the east. If you 
| say how mild it is for the time of year, they 
‘reply that it is very unseasonable. If by 
/any chance they cannot find fault, they say, 
| “It can’t last.” Like the old woman who, 
| when congratulated on her being well enough 
| to come to a parish tea, fearful of losing her 
| character as a chronic invalid, replied, “ Yes, 
|I be better; but it won’t continny”—they 
won't be done out of their grumble ! 








It is worse certainly, but only in degree. | If the energy thus wasted were directed 
Incessant grumbling wears the spirits of | to regulating their fires and their clothing by 
those who have to listen to it; it is like the | the thermometer, instead of by the almanack, 
perpetual dropping of water, which will in| it would be a relief to themselves and their 
time wear away the hardest stone. neighbours. 


Swearing and grumbling, though theformer| To grumble at the irremediable, in popu- 
is many degrees worse than the latter, are | lar parlance, to “cry over spilt milk,” is also 
alike in kind. Both proceed from want of | futile, and therefore wrong. You have lost 
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a fortune, a position, or perhaps it is only 
a train. No amount of grumbling will bring 
them back. If you indulge in it, it will only 


enervate you, and consume energy that | 


might be used in retrieving your loss. 


The | 


commonest forms of this kind of grumbling | 


are the querulous complaints of a chronic 
invalid. It may seem cruel for one who 
is blessed with good health to grudge toa 
sufferer the luxury of grumbling ; but the 
amount of suffering cannot be gauged by the 
loudness of the complaints. 
ferers whose resignation amounts to cheer- 
fulness, and who teach a lesson of faith and 
patience to all who have the privilege of 
coming near them. But there are people 
who literally enjoy bad health, who would 
be quite sorry to be deprived of this reason 
for grumbling, who think, their ailments the 
most interesting topic with which to enter- 
tain their visitors, and are mortally offended 
if you tell them they are looking better. 

Grumbling at the impossible, or “ crying 
for the moon,” is far more common than 
might at first be supposed. Its most com- 
mon manifestation is the fashionable com- 
plaint against servants. It is sad to hear 
how some people speak of servants as a 
class! And yet these very grumblers are 
usually far too helpless to do without them ! 
They expect perfection when they are far 
from perfect themselves. They expect the 
work to be done without any relaxation, 
variety, encouragement, or human sympathy, 
which is about as reasonable as expecting a 
machine to work without oil. 

Half the grumbling in the world is at 
imaginary grievances. The fact is, as a rule, 
great troubles are borne with fortitude ; it 
is the small worries that, like the stings of 
gnats, goad people into grumbling. It 1s far 
easier to bear than forbear ; the one is passive, 
but the other demands the exercise of self- 
restraint. This grumbling at trifles or ima- 
ginary grievances is not confined to any 
class of society, and it springs from the same 
source in all—an unoccupied mind. This 
does not imply that only idle people are 
grumblers. Busy people, especially when 


their work is mechanical, may be very empty- 
The remedy for this species of 


headed. 





There are suf- | 


grumbling is wider interests, something to 
draw the mind away from its own petty 
concerns, to enlarge the sphere of thought, 
if not of action. 

Now, having seen when grumbling is 
wrong, let us try to find out when it is right, 
or at least justifiable. Let us endeavour to 
define the sphere of noble discontent. We 
shall find that the same principle applies. 
Discontent is justifiable when it is properly 
directed, i.e. when it is levelled against the 
right objects, and wielded at the proper 
time. This kind of discontent is the pre- 
cursor of all improvements. Sometimes it 
has been premature, and then it has failed ; 
but when expressed at the right moment, it 
has freed slaves, reformed prisons, abolished 
privileges, rescued the helpless, and ‘ opened 
the kingdom of heaven to all believers ! ” 

There are three main things which have 
in all ages kindled this noble discontent : 
oppression or injustice, ignorance and sloth. 

Discontent in inveighing against these is 
not futile; on the contrary, it generates the 
energy by which they may be overcome. It 
is wrong to sit down quietly under oppression 
or injustice even to ourselves, especially to 
others. Every successful prosecution; every 
eflort to rescue helpless children, and bring 
home to parents a sense of their responsibi- 
lity ; every determination to refuse to reap 
high profits from underpaid labour, is a blow 
struck by discontent against oppression. 
There is a discontent more noble than 
content. 

Let us never rest content until 

** All are free, 
The song be still, and the banner furled 
Till all have seen what the poets see 
And foretell to the world!” 

Let us, then, cultivate this noble discon- 
tent ; always looking on the bright side, 
but ever trying to make the dark side 
brighter ; always content with what God 
assigns to us, but never content with our 
own efforts; content with our position, 
because we ave always looking upwards; 
sitting so loose to earthly things that their 
instability disturbs us no more than the 
swaying of the bough alarms the bird, who 
sings on, knowing that he has wings. 
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From a Picture by E. Zimmermann. 
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CHAPTER VI.—BEN. 


EN was his name. He had no other 
name, or if he had nobody knew it. 
He was simply Ben, a lad of about sixteen, 
who had joined the gipsies more than a year 
ago, and had managed to gain their universal 
good-will. He had never told his story to 
any one. The gipsies guessed that he was 
not one of them by birth. He had joined 
them one summer’s day, made himself useful, 
won their hearts, and remained with them. 

Ben was clever, good-natured, indifferent 
to hardships, gay of voice, and merry of 
laugh. He could tell a good story, and he 
could be kind to a tired child. Now and 
then, but not very often, a sad look came 
over his face; but if he had sorrows he did 
not speak of them. He was a handsome, 
well-made young fellow, with an open, gentle 
expression in his brown eyes. ‘The whole 
type of his face was greatly above the gipsies 
in point of culture and breeding. 

In her heart of hearts Hepsibah adored 
Ben, and when she wanted to make a fasci- 
nating hero for her queer wild stories she 
generally drew his portrait. She drew it in 
her own uncouth way with bold lines, and 
no weak or uncertain shades anywhere. 

“Mind yer, this was wot he wer like,” 
Hepsibah would say. “Tall, like one of 
them fir-trees ; his eye werry clear, his face 
with no nasty coarse hair on it; his skin 
brown, but like satin to the feel; his words 
would kind of melt the heart, and his eyes, 
why, they’d go through yer. Not that he 
were rough, mind yer; no, but his gentle 
words ’ud pull yer stronger nor anybody 
else’s rough words.” 

Ben had sometimes heard these wonderful 
descriptions of himself, and he was so far 
influenced by them as to give poor uncouth 
Hepsy a passing kind word. He sat down 
now by her, and presented one of his fingers 
to Jack-o-Lantern, who straightway stuck 
the end of it for comfort and safety into his 
mouth. 

“T saw yer sitting here all alone, Hepsi- 
bah,” said Ben, “so I thought I’d stroll up. 
I’m g’wine away, Hepsy, and this'll have to 
do for good-bye.” 

Hepsibah felt her heart thumping slowly 
and heavily. She looked at Ben with a 
troubled mist in her eyes. 

“It’s werry nice in the Forest,” she 





said. “I thought yer hungered for the 
Forest.” 

“Oh, not as you hunger for it, Hepsy, 
you poor little wild mite. Yes, it’s very 
well, but the town is better.” 

The town! Hepsibah shuddered. 

“ Bah!” she said ; ‘ don’t I hate the close- 
ness, and the ugly people, and the ugly 
houses! Jack-o-Lantern and me, we ’ud 
die ef it worn’t for the long days and the 
woods and the moors !” 

“Yes, but youare gipsy,” said Ben, “and 
I ain't. I like living in a house. I like to 
pull the hall door to, and look around me, 
and say, ‘This is home.’ Some day, Hepsy, 
if you and Jack-o-Lantern are passing my 
way I'll take you in and give you a real 
prime feed. Anything you fancies you shall 
have.” 

“But we'll never be passing your way, 
Ben,” said Hepsibah with sorrow in her 
voice. ‘We'll always keep out on the 
tramp, Jack and me; and, ’sides, I don’t 
know where you'd be living, Ben.” 

“ Oh, I'll be at home,” said Ben in a light 
voice ; “back home again. Thats enough 
for me.” 

He broke out into a whistle as he spoke, 
and his careless, joyous face looked lazily 
across the summer landscape. 

“T thought as you were one of us, Ben,” 
said Hepsibah in a low, half-timid voice. 

Ben laughed. 

“TI? one of you? There, young ’un,” he 
added, turning to the baby, ‘you needn’t 
quite suck my finger off. Oh, it all did 
very well for a spell, Hepsy,” said Ben, 
looking down at her kindly. He never 
could bring himself to say anything cruel. 


“And you're going away?” continued 
Hepsibah. ‘ Does Clayton know?” 


“ Clayton ?” 

A rush of colour came into Ben’s face. 

“ There ain’t a better-natured fellow going 
than Clayton,” he said. ‘Clayton is the 
kindest man in the camp, and Mother Kezia 
is the kindest woman, and they—but I’m 
letting out secrets. What’s the matter, 
Hepsy ? How you stare! If I was you 
I’d have my hair cut; you do look queer 
and strange.” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Hepsibah, toss- 
ing back her locks. “I’m thinking on what 
you said, Ben, and it frights me. Oh, they 


| ain’t the kindest, they ain't! Mother Kezia 
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she’s a fox, and Clayton, he’s like one of 
they ferrets, what sucks the blood out of the 
little rabbits.” 

“ A fox and a ferret!” said Ben, laughing. 
“ All right, Hepsy ; think o’ them as you 
please. I must talk as I find folk ; they are 
good to me, and I must speak according. 
Wot do you say to Mother Kezia talking to 
a lone lad like me, as if she pitied him, and 
wanting me to go home? I’m going home 
again, Hepsibah, and I couldn’t go if it warn’t 
for Mother Kezia and Clayton.” 

“* Has they give you money, Ben ?” asked 
Hepsibah. 

“Not yet, but they mean to. Hepsy, I 
feel somehow as light as a feather. I’m 
glad to go home again.” 

Hepsibah put up her hand to her fore- 
head. 

“T don’t know wot you mean by a home,” 
she said. “I haven’t one, nor has Jack-o- 
Lantern, unless, maybe, it’s the woods. We 
feels cosy-like in the woods; don’t we, my 
baby 7” 

Hepsibah’s baby banged his little fist 
vigorously against her cheek. She gave him 
one or two strong kisses, then looked again 
at Ben. 

“Tm frighted about Mother Kezia and 
Clayton being kind to yer,” she said, “and 
that’s the truth.” 

Ben returned her glance with a half-kind, 
half-condescending smile. 

“Bad or good, it ‘ull be all the same to 
me soon,” he said. “I’m g’wine home.” 

“ Are you glad, Ben?” asked Hepsibah 
in a mournful tone. “Do yer like yer home ? 
Do it, so to speak, seem to comfort yer to 
think on it, Ben ?” 

“T want to see Rosie again,” said Ben. 
“She’s my little sister. I han’t time to tell 
yer about her now. Yes, I’m glad to go 
home, although I were right glad to leave it 
a year back. My mother were dead, and 
Rosie away on a visit; and they wanted to 
put me into a shop. Oh, you don’t know 
nought of them kind of things, Hepsy ! -but 
that’s why I ran away and took to the gipsy 
life. Oh, yes, I’m glad to go home! I want 
to see Rosie again.” 

Hepsibah moved restlessly. ‘Come, Jack- 
o-Lantern,” she said, “we'd best be g’wine 
back. You want yer dinner, don’t you, my 
baby ?” 

“No, don’t go just yet, Hepsy,” said Ben. 
“The folk are coming out of church now, 
and I like to watch ‘em. They look well- 
dressed and neat, and some of the little gels 
remind me o’ Rosie.” 


? 





At the second mention of Rosie’s name a 
jealous gleam came into Hepsibah’s black 
eyes, but when Ben looked up at her half 
pleadingly, half laughing, she resumed her 
seat without a word. 

“‘How glum you are, Hepsy !” said the boy. 
“T thought you liked to watch the folk.” 

“No, J don’t care.” 

* What do you sit here for ?” 

“To hear the bells. Seems to me there’s 
a sort of story in the bells, when they ring 
out werry fast.” 

“You tell it to me, Hepsy.” 

“No; I can’t—it’s gone now. I'll be 
g’wine home, if you don’t mind, Ben.” 

“You are a queer little thing,” said Ben. 
“What with your stories and your fancies. 
I wish you could come into the church, 
Hepsy. I'd like to watch your face when 
they play the organ.” 

“What's an organ, Ben ?” 

“Oh, a big thing that makes music! Some- 
body blows, and blows it, and somebody else 
plays on it, and it puffs out great, grand 
sounds—sounds that fill up the whole church. 
Sometimes they’re loud, and they crash out ; 
and sometimes they are werry, werry soft, 
and you feel as if you’d cry—only you don't, 
cause youre a boy, and you wouldn’t be 
seen at it. Rosie used to ery when she heard 


the organ—that were arter mother died. . 


Rosie and me, we often went into the church 
and listened. The organ is miles and miles 
better nor the bells, Hepsy. You'd like it 
fine.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” said Hepsibah, “it’s 
under a roof, and I hate roofs; they seem to 
smother me. I'll be g’wine back now, Ben ; 
and I—I’m sorry as you're g’wine away.” 

Ben said nothing further. Hepsibah slung 
the baby into the shawl on her back, turned 
and looked at Ben, who seemed to have for- 
gotten her presence, then walked slowly across 
the moor to the encampment. 

The noise made by the riotous, excited 
people floated to her over the soft summer 
breeze. There came the twang, twang of 
more than one unmusical band ; there were 
the shrill sounds of scolding women and cry- 
ing children, and the deeper notes of angry 
men, who swore, and quarrelled, and cursed. 

‘‘T wish the organ weren’t under a roof,” 
muttered Hepsibah. 


CHAPTER VII.—A ‘MANTLE OF IVY. 


THE gipsy fair was a great success. Crowds 
of people went to it, the Fire-King was 
much applauded, and the eatables and drink- 
ables had a large sale. Mother Kezia told 
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a great many girls their fortunes ; Righteous 
Lee was the hero of the hour, and by the 
time the fair was over and the motley crowd 
of spectators had dispersed the gipsies, men, 
women and children alike, were in a high 
state of good-humour. The good-humour 
was, however, of that hilarious kind which 
could very soon develop into the early stage of 
quarrelling. Before that stage was reached 
Lee had slipped away. Clayton watched 
him as he left the large booth where the 
men and women had been carousing a minute 
before over the remainder of the feast. Clay- 
ton felt half inclined to follow Lee, but he 
restrained himself, and the great giant, still 
looking surly and dissatisfied, although his 
gains had been considerable, went out into 
the summer night. He walked across that 
portion of the open where the tents and 
caravans stood, and plunged at once into the 
wooded land behind. It was not until he 
was quite out of sight that Clayton turned to 
Mother Kezia— 

“Has Ben gone ?” 

“Yes. I saw to that. He went two or 
three hours ago. What are you doing here, 
Hepsibah ? Why ain’t you with that blessed 
kid as you make such a fuss over? Why do 
you come spying around ?” 

“T ain’t spying around,” said Hepsibah, 
shaking her elf-locks out of her eyes. “I 
want some milk for Jack-o-Lantern. Is 
there any here ?” 

“Yes, child. There’s some in that jug. 

Take it and go.” Mother Kezia reached 
dlown from a shelf a cracked pewter jug with- 
out a handle. “Hold it steady,” she said, as 
she gave it to Hepsibah. “It’s the last we’s 
got.” 
a Hepsibah instantly left the tent. Mother 
Kezia and Clayton were now alone in the 
great empty refreshment-booth. A paraffin 
lamp or two growing dim and smelling dread- 
fully shed a feeble, ugly light on the place. 
One or two dying candles leapt in their 
sockets. Hepsibah placed her jug of milk 
carefully and steadily under a clump of 
heather, then, loosening a peg in the side of 
the tent, she crept stealthily under the can- 
vas, and back again into the enclosure. The 
two in the tent were talking earnestly. Yes, 
it was all right, Ben was gone. 

“T told him you'd be there,” said Mother 
Kezia. “I said he was to wait for you 
by Druid’s Oak, just beyond the Bench. 
He couldn’t mistake it; he was to wait 
there.” 

“T hope he'll climb into the tree,” said 
Clayton. “Idon’t want the lad to come to 





any harm. It’s rough on any lad to put a 
man like Lee on his tracks.” 

Mother Kezia and Clayton continued talk- 
ing for some little time longer, but Hepsibah 
did not listen. She crept back again into 
the deep shadow made by the tent on the 
moonlit field, and catching up her broken 
jug of milk ran as fast as she could to Lee’s 
tent. This was no time for dreaming or for 
pausing. Hepsibah had the quick instincts 
of a savage. She was not troubled with 
any pros or cons with regard to her present 
mode of action. She reached the tent, her 
heart was beating fast. She put her milk down 
on the floor, and taking the shawl with 
which she usually slung Jack-o-Lantern on 
her shoulders, proceeded to tie it round her 
waist. She took the sleeping boy and fast- 
ened him securely into the sling. 

“Go to sleep, Jack-o’-Lantern,” she said, 
when he began to stir a little impatiently. 
“ Hepsy ’ll rock yer fine to-night, never you 
fear.” 

Only for one minute did she pause, and 
that was when she was passing the jug of 
milk. Should she give the baby his supper, 
or should she go at once to the rescue ? She 
decided that Jack-o’-Lantern must wait for 
his meal. 

“It’s Ben,” she said to the baby, “it’s 
good Ben. The fox and the ferret and the 
devil himself is arter Ben to-night, and you 
and me, we has got to save him. You'll 
wait for your supper — course yer will. 
Wot’s milk to you when Ben’s in danger ? 
Come along, my baby, Hepsy ‘ll rock yer 
while she runs.” 

A moment later Hepsibah had left the old 
tent, and in an incredibly short space of 
time she was running along the track that 
Lee had taken—running fast and swinging 
her baby as she flew over the ground. 

It was dark in the woods, except here and 
there where the moonlight glinted through 
the trees. In most places the shadows lay 
opaque, thick and black. 

No one knew the short cuts to the Druid 
Oak-trees better than Hepsibah. The tangles, 
the brushwood, the sudden dips down into 
great breadths of untrodden bracken—all 
were known to her. Even Lee could not 
find his way in the woods as Hepsibah could. 

he exulted now in her knowledge; she 
laughed aloud as the certainty presented 
itself to her that she would reach the Druid’s 
Oak before Ben’s enemy could find him. 

The oak-tree which went by this name 
was hollow inside. Halfway up the tree 
grew a stock of ivy with stems thick as a. 
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man’s arm. Round and round the hollow 
tree these stems had wound themselves, 
sucking away some of its life, clinging to it 
for support, for probably the greater portion 
of acentury. To all appearance no mortal 
hand had ever disturbed that ivy. Hepsi- 
bah, however, knew better. She knew the 
secret of the tree; she knew where Righte- 
ous Lee kept his little hoard of savings. 

About halfway up the hollow tree the ivy 
grew specially thick and deep. So dark 
were its masses here that even the sunshine 
had never penetrated through its depths. 
Hepsibah, however, knew of one hand 
which had disturbed it. She knew that 
under the thick mat of the ivy Lee had 
found a hollow where he had deposited his 
hoard. 

Hepsibah was called by some people half- 
witted. In reality she was a remarkably 
sharp child. Racing wildly through the 
woods now she quite made up her mind 
what to do. In a flash the wicked plot of 
Mother Kezia and Clayton had been revealed 
to her. They had discovered the secret 
which, until that night, she had thought no 
one knew but herself. They had stolen Lee’s 
treasure, and had sought to screen them- 
selves by throwing the suspicion on Ben. 

She reached the spot at last, panting and 
out of breath. Two oak-trees stood here 
about ten feet apart. Both were old and 
gnarled, both were hollow within. Only the 
hollow in the one case was hidden by the 
great mass of the ivy; in the other it was 
visible to anyone who liked to look. Hepsi- 
bah guessed that Ben would wait by Mother 
Kezia’s directions in the hollow of the tree 
‘which was not clothed with the ivy. She 
‘flew to it at once, and called his name. 

He was not in the hollow. She hastily 
unfastened the shawl in which Jack-o’-Lan- 
tern now lay curled up fast asleep, laid it on 
the ground, covered the baby’s face tenderly 
from the night air, and then, going close to 
the tree, looked up into the branches, and 
called Ben’s name many times. 

There was no response to her cries. She 
felt a certain sense of relief that the boy was 
not waiting on the ground. She guessed 
that he had climbed into the branches and 
fallen asleep there. 

She had no time to climb after him, 
nor to warn him of any coming danger. 
She listened. There was no sound yet of 
footsteps approaching. With the speed of 
lightning she rushed from one oak-tree to 
the other. Like a little cat she climbed up 
the ivy-protected tree, and, thrusting her 





hand under the leaves, felt in the hollow 
where she knew Lee kept his treasure bag. 

The hollow remained, but the bug was 
gone. The little dry hollow space was 
empty. Hepsibah pulled her hand back. 
Now she knew the worst. Now, too, she 
heard footsteps approaching. 

They were some distance away yet. She 
had a moment, just a moment, in which to 
act. She did not take an instant making up 
her mind. Down the tree she swarmed. 
Like a flash she darted across the space 
which divided the two trees. It seemed to 
her as she did so that there was a flutter, a . 
faint rustle amongst the leaves of the oak- 
tree with the hollow stem. 

The rustle might have been caused by a 
passing breeze, but there was no wind to- 
night, or by a large bird flying from one 
place of shelter to another, or by—Hepsibah 
did not even wait to finish this last thought. 
She snatched up Jack-o-Lantern, and re- 
turned to the tree from where the treasure 
had been stolen. 

With the strength of twenty children she 
managed to climb back into the thick ivy 
with the baby in her arms. She folded the 
shawl under him, and placed him in a sitting 
posture on the firm broad seat made by the 
great belt of ivy. The seat went down 
a little, and when Jack-o-Lantern’s little 
weight pressed it, it became something the 
shape of a cup to hold him. He was not at 
all a erying baby, and he was still sleepy 
and inclined to rub his eyes. In the most 
delightful and unexpected manner he entered 
thoroughly into Hepsibah’s wild device, and 
sat still, blinking his blue eyes in the semi- 
darkness, as if he were a sort of owl. 

Having placed the baby in this position, 
Hepsibah crept down, and hid in the tall 
bracken close to the root of the old tree. 
Her heart was beating loudly, she was terri- 
fied, and yet she hoped as much as she 
feared. 

The steps which she had heard in the dis- 
tance came nearer and nearer. Righteous 
Lee was taking a walk—he had said he would 
take a walk, and he was the kind of man 
who always kept his word. He was walk- 
ing, however, in a very leisurely fashion, 
with no alarm or disturbance of any kind at 
his heart. 

He had listened with a lazy sort of good- 
nature that morning to Clayton’s somewhat 
garbled tale. He knew perfectly well that the 
gipsies suspected him of hiding money in the 
woods, and that their greatest aim and object 
was in a weak moment to surprise his secret 
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from him. He thought Clayton’s story of 
that morning only a new dodge, a somewhat 
clever one, he had to own, for getting him 
to make unwise admissions. It was very 
difficult, however, to get giant Lee to tell 
anything he did not wish to tell. Clayton 
had learnt nothing ; not even by the move- 
ment of a muscle had Lee shown that he 
believed his, story. Of course, he did not 
believe it. Who was Ben? a stupid lad of 
no interest to anybody. Was it likely that 
he had found anything of any value in the 
woods ? 

Lee laughed now as he remembered Clay- 
ton’s white face, and half-anxious, half-angry 
words. 

“Tt’s all gammon,” muttered the giant. 
“ The sort of a tale as might turn the hair of 
a baby, not of a man. Still, Pl just walk 
round, and feel the bit of chink, to make 
sure. For it’s weeks since I have handled 
it.” 

He quickened his step, as he thought of 
the nice feel the money had as it slipped 
through his fingers. It was a greatmental effort 
to Lee to count it up. His spoils mostly con- 
sisted of dirty pence and worn shillings and 
sixpences, Still, asarule, he did contrive to 
get at an idea of the sum total after he had 
passed the precious coins many times through 
his horny fingers. 

Now, at last, he had reached the first oak- 
tree. He came up to the spot, the moon was 
riding serene in the heavens, there was not 
a sound—the birds, the insects, all the 
creatures of the wood were asleep. He stood 
by the split tree, and taking a match out of 
his pocket struck it and looked into the hol- 
low. Noone there. He crushed the lighted 
match under his iron heel, and strode over 
to the other oak-tree where his hoard was 
hidden. It was pleasant to Lee to finger 
his spoils. His heart quickened its beat, 
and he was conscious of a pleasurable sensa- 
tion. Putting his hand on the thick arm of 
the ivy he was preparing to swing himself 
into the tree, when he heard a low heart- 
rending groan which seemed to come out of 
the ground at his feet. It was a faint groan, 
something like that of a dying person. It 
came once and was not repeated. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Lee. 

He knew nothing whatever about God, 
but he took his name in his lips at this mo- 
ment, which was a supreme one to him. 
Twenty armed men could not have frightened 
Lee, but the groan unnerved him. He 
looked up at the sky, all around to right and 
left. 





He laughed to himself, and said that it must 
have been his fancy. -Then once more he 
put his hand on the ivy, and drew himself 
carefully and slowly up into the oak-tree. 
As he did so the tree swayed, for Lee’s 
weight was ponderous. The tree rustled, 
and some of its young green leaves fell to 
the ground, a few of them touched Lee’s up- 
turned face. As he climbed into the oak- 
tree he thought of Nance. He had forgotten 
her of late, but his nerves had been a little 
upset by that human groan, and the fair, 
fair face and clinging arms, and gentle blue 
eyes of his young wife came again before his 
mental vision. 

“ Poor Nance!” murmured Lee. ‘ She’d 
have liked a wan to live in, but I couldn’t 
humour her—it ain’t right to humour wives, 
they lays it on when you do. She wor 
purty, Nance wor, but I had to think of the 
money.” 

Some more leaves fell on his face. He 
put up his disengaged hand to brush them 
away. He felt all over him a sense of irri- 
tation. 

He had not reached the centre of the oak- 
tree where the thick bed of ivy lay, when 
again from the ground came the faint low 
moan, At the same moment a very fair face, 
with an aureole of gold all round its head, 
peeped out of the ivy and looked at him. 

This was enough for Lee. 

“My God, ha’ mercy! It’s Nance come 
back,” he exclaimed. 

He scrambled down out of the oak-tree 
and took to his heels, as if a thousand furies 
were pursuing him. 


CHAPTER VIII.—“ SOMETHING LIKE A 
TERRIER DOG.” 


As soon as ever Lee’s footsteps ceased to 
sound Hepsibah got up, climbed into the 
tree, took the baby down, wrapped his shawl 
about him, kissed him, and hugged him, and 
then going over to the other oak-tree, called 
in a clear voice— 

“Ben!” 

There was no answer fora moment. She 
called again, sending her voice up high and 
sweet. 

“Come down, Ben!” she said this time. 
“It’s only me, Hepsibah—it’s only Jack-o’- 
Lantern and me !” 

Again there was a short silence, followed 
this time, however, by a rustling which 
ended in a scramble, and Ben stood before 
her, 

“What are you doing here, Hepsy?” he 


The faint moan was not repeated. | said. 
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“Oh, what a plot they made,” said Hepsi- 
bah. “Oh, ain’t they bad ’uns, just!” 

She was so shaken with excitement that 
tears choked her voice. 

“What is it, Hepsy ?” said Ben, in his 
kind tone. ‘ What are you doing here in 
the dead of the night? And with Jack-o- 
Lantern, too. I don’t know much o’ babes, 
but I shouldn’t think it were good for him.” 

“Oh, yes, it’s werry good for he,” re- 
sponded Hepsibah. “Ain't Jack Hepsy’s 
darling duck ?” She pressed the baby again 
rapturously to her heart. ‘You ought to 
kiss he, Ben,” she said suddenly, “for he 
saved yer.” 

“T can’t make out what you're driving at, 
Hepsibah,” said Ben. 

“ Well, what were yer hiding for ?” 

“T worn’t hiding. I wor waiting for Clay- 
ton.” 

“1 thought as much,” said Hepsibah. 

“Why shouldn't I wait for him? He 


. promised he’d meet me here to-night and 


bring me money. Two sovereigns he pro- 
mised me. I stayed in the split oak till I 
were tired, then I climbed up into the 
branches and fell asleep.” 

“You didn’t hear Righteous Lee just 
now ?” 

“No, I heard nought until you called me. 
I wonder Clayton don’t come.” 

“ He won’t come, Ben, he wor only a-de- 
ceiving of yer.” 

Ben pushed his hair off his brow, he looked 
hard at Hepsibah. 

“Why do you say that ?” he said. “Clay- 
ton ain’t a bad sort; no, not by no means. 
He promised me two sovereigns; he said he 
thought perhaps I’d like to be g’wine home.” 

“Ben,” said Hepsibah, very earnestly, 
“I’m glad as you has a home; I’m real, real 
glad.” 

“How queer you are, Hepsy. You seemed 
more sorry than glad this morning.” 

“Times differ,” said Hepsibah, “I’m glad 
now. You get off this minute to yer home. 
You get away from here, Ben, as fast as you 
can.” L 
“But I can’t, Hepsy. My home is half 
across England. I can’t go without money.” 

Hepsibah stamped her foot. 

“You must go,” she said. “ And you must 
go to-night. Our folk are meaning you ill. 
They has made a plot. It’s Mother Kezia 
and Clayton. Mother Kezia is the worst 
woman I know, and Clayton, he’d do any- 
think she telled he. Stoop down, Ben, and 
I'll whisper to you. Ben, did you ever hear 
tell of Righteous Lee’s money ?” 








Ben laughed. 

“Why yes, Hepsy,” he said. “The old 
fortune-telling gipsy frets and fumes about 
that money from morn till night.” 

“She has stole it, Ben, she has stole it 
from Righteous Lee ! ” 

“Nonsense, Hepsy, you must be mad.” 

“T ain't. She stole the money, and she 
wants to make out as you're the thief. She 
and Clayton made the plan, and they sent 
you here to-night to meet Righteous, and 
you warn’t going to get any money, poor 
Ben. Only Righteous ‘ud come, and find 
out as the money was stolen. They had it 
all prepared, Ben. Oh, I know, I know— 
and Righteous, he’s terrible, he’s an awful 
man when he’s angry, Ben.” 

Hepsibah pressed her hand to her face. In 
the moonlight the expression of her thin face 
was scared. 

Ben felt a sense of irritation. What did 
this queer elf-child mean? He had a certain 
faith in her ; every one who knew Hepsibah 
had faith in her. She was so downright ; 
her honesty and integrity of purpose were 
so manifest. 

“Speak, Hepsy,” he said at last. ‘“ You 
make me feel quite affrighted.” 

With broken words she managed to convey 
to him at last what she knew and dreaded. 

Ben began by doubting her; but he ended 


by feeling sure that her story was correct. 


It was a blow to him, but not in the way 
Hepsibah supposed. It was impossible for a 
lad so tall, so straight, so slim, whose bodily 
health was so perfect, and who had never 


consciously wronged any one, to feel any . 


sensations of physical fear. 

“T don’t mind Righteous,” he said. “I’m 
as innocent as the babe unborn. I’m as 
innocent as that little chap in your arms, 
Hepsy, and many and many a time I ha’ 
thought of him as a sort of an angel. Why 
should I mind Righteous Lee? He can’t hurt 
me, and ef it came to that, I can fight him.” 

“Oh, no, Ben,” said Hepsibah with a soft 
little laugh, in which admiration thrilled. 
“No, Ben,” she added, looking up with 
loving eyes at her hero, “ your sperit might 
be willing ; but Lee—once he kicked Nance, 
Nance what he loved—and he’d crush you, 
what he don’t love nor care for. You can’t 
help Lee having ten times your strength, 
Ben. He’s all iron, Lee is. Shall I tell yon 
what I think of he? Let me whisper it. J 
think Lee’s the devil |” 

Ben put up his hand to his forehead. 

“No, no,” he said. “You can’t fright 
me, Hepsy. But what frets me is this, as J 
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can’t go home. I thought to go, and two 
sovereigns ’ud do it. I thought Id get 
home, say by next Sunday ; jest a week I'd 
take, walking and sleeping on the road. My 
home is far away ; I couldn’t get there with- 
out no money.” 

“T wish I had some,” said Hepsibah. “I 
wish I had some of that hoard. Id steal it 
fast enough ; oh, wouldn’t I jest!” 

“ But that would be wrong, Hepsy! You 
oughtn’t to say things of that sort.” 

“T don’t know nought of any right or 
wrong,” said Hepsibah with a sigh. “No- 
body teaches us gipsy folk. There’s church 
for others, and schools where they are made 
scholards of. Once I met a gel wat was a 
scholard. She could read—you fancy what 
that wor. But there’s nought for the gip- 
sies, and I don’t know no right nor no wrong. 
Id steal a bit of money to send you home, 
Ben, that I would.” 

“Well, you han’t got it to steal, Hepsy,” 
said Ben. “Now let’s think what I must 





do. Ican’t go home, for I han’t got the 
money. Some day I'll tell you about my 
home, Hepsy, and maybe I'll tell about my 
little sister too.” 

“Wor your little sister like me, Ben?” 
asked Hepsibah in an eager voice. 

Ben smiled, and turned his head away. 

“Qh, no,” he said. “ My little sister were 
pretty.” 

“ And I’m ugly,” said Hepsibah, frowning 
and tossing her elf-locks more directly over 
her gleaming eyes. 

“Well, yes, Hepsy,” said Ben, “ you air 
very ugly. But then,” he added, laying his 
hand on her shoulder, “I don’t mind it, 
Hepsy, so don’t you fret. I reckon as you're 
a good sort, something like a terrier dog. 
But now let us talk about what I’m to do. 
If I can’t go home, there’s nought for it but 
to go back to the gipsies.” 

“No, no, Ben ; you mustn’t do that. You 
must stay in the woods. Listen—whisper— 
I ha’ got a plan,” 





WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 
THIRD AND CONCLUDING PAPER. 


E now pass into the South Ambula- 
tory, and ask the reader to study the 
marvellous complexity, yet exquisitely sym- 
metrical unity, of the architecture. The view 
here presented is a very favourite one with 
artists, though it requires a thorough and 
even consummate artist to sketch it so per- 
fectly as is here done. The word ambu- 
latory is applied to the walks on either side 
of the Choir and round the Chapel of the 
Confessor. The tomb at the left is that of the 
great Plantagenet, Edward III. Its canopy 
is “ of carved wood, with imitation vaulting, 
pinnacles, and buttresses.” The niches in it 
will show the aspect of a royal family in the 
fourteenth century, though the figures are 
not visible in the picture. The first statu- 
ette of gilded bronze represents the famous 
Edward the Black Prince in a long mantle 
with the edges cut in leaves. Next to him 
are Joan of the Tower, the genial giant 
Lionel Duke of Clarence, Edmund of Long- 
ley Duke of York, Mary of Brittany, and 
the boy William of Hatfield. The sub-base 
of the monument is enriched with the per- 
pendicular quatrefoil ; in the centre of each 
quatrefoil is an emblazoned shield of Eng- 
lish enamel. The King’s effigy is a likeness 





from a cast of the features taken after death. 
It is a kingly face, and has reminded many 
observers of the features of the Poet- 
Laureate, Lord Tennyson, who may, I be- 
lieve, claim descent from the great Plan- 
tagenet on the mother’s side. It will be in- 
teresting to the visitor to recall that this tomb 
is mentioned in Shakespeare’s Richard II. as 
“The honourable tomb 
That stands above your royal grandsire’s bones.” 

Beyond this, foreshortened in the picture, 
is the once costly but now much ruined 
tomb of Edward III.’s wife, Queen Philippa 
of Hainault. The very plain and prosaic 
Flemish face is a likeness, and the hideous 
horned head-dress which was the fashion of 
the day is again represented on the tiny 
alabaster bust of her daughter, Blanche de 
la Tour, in the adjoining chapel. The tomb 
has suffered more than any other in the 
Abbey, and was considerably encroached 
upon by the chantry of Henry V., part of 
which is visible beyond it. To the right 
are the chapels of St. Edmund and St. 
Nicolas, which are crowded with interesting 
tombs and full of historic associations. 

In the full-page sketch of the North Ambu- 
latory, which comes next, the tombs imme- 
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diately to the right are those of Edward I. and 
Henry III., the founder of the present Abbey. 
The tomb of Edward I. was always avery plain 
one ; perhaps because he had ordered his son 
tocarry his bones at the head of the army till 


Scotland was subdued. The tomb never had | 


niche, or enamel, or colour, or effigy, but it 
was once covered with a painted canopy and 
protected by a fine piece of ironwork. These 
have disappeared, as well as the embroidered 
pall which probably once covered the un- 
adorned monument of this warrior king. 
The tomb which fronts us in this view is 





that of Sir Louis Robsart, Lord 
Bourchier. The huge stone banners 
carved upon it are a reminiscence 
of the fact that he was Henry V.’s 
standard-bearer at the battle of 
Agincourt. The antiquary Dart, 
in his great book on the Abbey, 
says that the arms on the flags— 
“three wheels or on a field argent” 
— are those of Sir Payne Roet, the 
father of Chaucer’s wife, and of 
Catherine Swinford, wife of John, 
Duke of Gaunt, or at any rate the 
mother of his legitimated children. 
Dart says that he also found 
Chaucer's own arms upon the 
monument, namely, “argent and 
gules per pale, or bend counter- 
charged.” There was probably no 
other connection between Lord 
Bourchier and the great poet than 
one by some intermarriage of both 
with the Roet family. 

In the smaller sketch on page 186 
we see the North Ambulatory from 
the other direction. The tomb of 
Edward I. is the one by which 
the verger is standing. The other 
tomb is that of Henry III., who 
must be regarded as the chief foun- 
der of the present Abbey, since he 
pulled down the former structure 
reared by the Confessor, “as 
though it were of no value,” and 
reared a great part of the present 
Abbey in its place. The bronze 
effigy is by a great artist, Torel, 
and is not a likeness like that of 
Edward III., but the ideal effigy 
of a king much younger than 
Henry III. was when he died, and 
without his defect in the eyelid. 
The tomb was once covered with 
glittering mosaic, of which but 
little remains. It is said that his 
son, Edward I., brought with him 
Holy Land the precious stones of 
In the 


from the 
jasper with which it is enriched. 
garments of the effigy there are holes for 
other precious stones, which have been torn 


out. But mutilated as the monument is, 
enough remains to show its original splen- 
dour. 

The large picture on page 187 shows us the 
chapel raised for the reception of the Tudor 
king, Henry VII. Here stood the old Lady 
Chapel dedicated to the Virgin, which 


‘Henry destroyed in order to replace it by 


this sumptuous and lovely building. Every- 
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thing in this chapel is worthy of careful | decorated with a dragon, which is meant for 
study. The bronze gates, once shining, now | the Red Dragon of Cadwallader, and was 


dim, are not only an exquisite specimen of a | designed to hint that Henry’s claim was 
rare kind of work, but also illustrate the quiet | strengthened by his supposed descent from 
yet intense determination of Henry VII. to | that British king. Henry’s ancestor, Owen 
put into the forefront every possible indica-| Tudor, was pronounced by a Welsh com- 
tion of his claims to the crown of England. | mission of inquiry to be an undoubted 
The gate is ingeniously adorned with the | lineal descendant of Brute, the Trojan, and 
faleon and fetterlock of the House of York;| of Aineas himself—a genealogy of forty- 
with the portcullis of the House of Lan- | seven degrees, which they claim to have 
caster ; with the double Tudor rose ; with | incontestably proved, and in which there 
the interwoven letters H. R.; with crowns | was only one female! The fan tracery of the 
surmounted by daisies, in allusion to the self-poised roof, which is also to be found at 
name of his mother, Margaret of Richmond ; | St. George’s, Windsor, and in King’s College 
and besides all this, it is here and there | Chapel, Cambridge, is never found in conti- 
nental architecture, but is the pe- 
culiar glory of the English style. 
This style of architecture is ex- 
quisitely described by Words- 
worth in his sonnet on King’s 
College Chapel, Cambridge. 
“ Tax not the Royal saint with vain expense, 

With ill-matched aims the architect who 

planned, 

Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed scholars only—this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence. 

a thou canst ; high Heaven rejects the 


Of nicely-calculated less or more ; 
So deemed the man who fashioned for the 


sense / 
These lofty pillars; spread that branching 
f, 


Too 
Self-poised, and scooped into ten thousand 
cells 


_—- wandering on as loth to die: 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth 
That they were born for immortality.” 

The choir stalls and Miserere 
seats are exquisitely and elabor- 
ately carved, but with designs 
which are sometimes grotesque 
and satirical. The niches which 
run round the walls once con- 
tained one hundred and seven 
stone figures, of which ninety-five 
remain. All these figures, except 
those of some philosophers, in 
the south-east bays, have been 
identified by the antiquarian know- 
ledge and research of Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite. Some of them are ex- 
eeedingly curious. One is to a 
saint who has been for ages for- 
gotten. It is the fifth figure 
from the east in the South Aisle, 
and represents a bearded woman 
leaning on a T-shaped cross. It 
is St. Wilgefortis, who was also 
known as St. Uncumber and 
Santa Liberada. She was appar- 
ently a saint only of the vulgar 











Where light and shade repose, where music 
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and is ignored by poeta Butler us | the founder of the chapel, whose iN 
Abbé Glaire. She used to be approached | m marvel of delicate sculpture—lies beside 
with an offering of oats by peasant couples | that of his wife, Elizabeth of York. “He 
who desired to be free from unhappy mar- | lieth at Westminster,” says Lord Bacon, “in 
riages ; and the legend is that she prayed | one of the stateliest and daintiest monu- 
to be free from a match which was being | ments of Europe, both for the chapel and 
forced upon her. Her prayer was granted, | the sepulchre. So that he dwelleth more 
and the contract was ended by her ‘growth, | richly dead in the monument of his tomb 
in one night, of a manly beard, as she is | than he did alive in Richmond or in any of 
here represented. It is perhaps the only | his palaces.” The bronze “closure” round 
figure of her in England. We can only | the tomb is the work of the fierce Florentine 
hope that Henry did not place her among pevves Torregiano, who as a youth broke 
his accustomed “ avours or guardian saints” | the nose of Michael Angelo with a blow of 
out of any uneasiness which he felt in his | his fist; who frightened Benvenuto Cellini 
from accepting his invitations to England by 
i his “loud voice, and frowning eyebrows, and 
‘F : 4? boasts of his feats among those beasts of 
Englishmen ;” and who finally starved him- 
self to death in a Spanish dungeon of the In- 
quisition, where he was imprisoned because 
in a fit of rage he had dashed to pieces his 
own fine statue of the Virgin, for which the 
Duke of Arcos, who had given him the com- 
mission, paid him insufficiently. It would 
require a separate paper to describe ade- 
quately this noble tomb. In front of it, 
behind the hanging chains, is the small altar- 
tomb of Edward VL., of which the delicate 
sculpture is also the work of Torregiano. 
It is a restcration, for, strange to say, the 
only tomb which the Puritans absolutely de- 
stroyed in the Abbey was that of the only 
English king who was absolutely a Puritan. 
This is easily accounted for when we recall 
that it was an altar-tomb, and was erected 
in the reign of Mary Tudor. 

The last sketch of all has a pathetic in- 
terest. It represents the end of the north 
aisle of Henry VII.’s Chapel, which is known 
as “ Innocents’ Corner,” since only children 
lie buried there. The cradle tomb to the left 
K H GsleToon. is that of the Princess Sophia, an infant 

‘ . daughter of James I., who died in 1606, 

a a He w aged three days. The next is that of her 
sister, the Princess Mary, who died in 1607, 
at the age of two years, and whom her 
father describes as “a little royal rose pre- 
marriage with the fair and gentle Elizabeth | maturely plucked by death.” The small 
of York. sarcophagus in a recess of the east wall be- 

The cost of the whole chapel was stupen- | tween these two tombs contains the bones of 
dous, and it shows that Henry VII., though | the two poor boys, Edward V. and _ his 
accounted miserly, stopped short at no ex- | brother Richard, Duke of York. They were 
pense for the glorification of himself and his | murdered in the Tower, by order of their 
dynasty. The banners are those of the | uncle, Richard IIL. in 1483, and their bones 
Knights of the Bath, of which this was | were found in 1674 in a chest under a stair- 
constituted the chapel by George I. in 1725. | case in the Tower. As there could be no 
The banner of George I. and of his grand- | doubt that these were the bones of the two 
son, Prince Frederick, are among them. royal boys, Charles II. spared an infinitesi- 

The magnificent tomb in front is that of | mal sum from his gross and selfish extrava- 
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gances to erect this paltry little memorial in 
their honour. The design is by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 

The sculptured figures above will show 
the character of all the figures with which 
the chapel was surrounded, most of which 
are so high up that they cannot easily be 
examined. All the saints represented have 
been identified by their emblems. Of the 
three which here front us, the one on the 
left is St. Lawrence with his gridiron, and the 
middle one is a king with a book, which may 
be meant for St. Louis of France or King 
Henry VI., whose canonisation was, however, 
not completed, because Henry VII. grudged 
the large fees which the Pope demanded. ‘The 
one to the left was long an enigma to the 
antiquaries. It represents a priest who is 
bearded, is vested for mass, and has a scapu- 
lar pulled over his chasuble. But he appears 
also to bea soldier, for he wears iron glaives ; 
and a student, for he carries a book ; and a 
slayer of monsters, for his right hand holds 
a stole, which is twisted round the neck of a 
dragon. Mr. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., has 
now proved that this is an ideal figure—an 
“ Allhallows,” of which it is an almost 
unique example. It was the custom in 
medizval churches to place at the east end 
an image of the patron saint. When a 
church was dedicated to All Saints, a figure 
was sometimes placed above the altar, which 
represented the combined attributes of many 
saints; and this is the probable explanation 
of this curious composite figure. 





I think that a visit to the Abbey may 
teach us two lessons, among many others, 
which we should all try to learn; namely 
(1) tolerance for opinions, and (2) sympathy 
with men. 

1. We should here learn to be tolerant of 
opinions which differ widely from our own. 
Here lie side by side a multitude of those 
who were equally good and great, yet who 
in their lifetime regarded each other as 
heinous heretics and monstrous blasphemers. 
The dust of Romanist abbot sleeps side by 
side with the dust of Protestant dean, and 
the great Elizabeth, true queen of the 
Reformation, shares the same quiet tomb as 
the Papist Mary, as they each experienced 
the trials of the same uneasy throne. Sir 
Walter Scott, recalling that the great rivals, 
Pitt and Fox, sleep under the same pave- 
ment within a few feet of each other, sings— 


“Here, where the end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings, 





Where still the hand and still the tongue 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung, 
Here where the fretted aisles prolong 

The distant notes of holy song, 

As if some angel spoke again, 

* All peace on earth, good will to men’— 
If ever from an English heart, 

Oh, here let prejudice depart.” 

If the aspiration be needful as regards 
political differences, how much more need- 
tul is it with reference to those “unhappy 
divisions” which rend asunder the peace of 
the Christian Church ! 

2. But the lesson of a wise and noble tole- 
rance in judging of opinions is closely con- 
nected with the duty of loving sympathy for 
men. To create gaps and chasms in history 
which separate us from this or that age of 
our forefathers by the discontinuity of fierce 
aversions, is even a smaller evil than the 
almost universal lack of charity in speaking 
or thinking of men. Westminster Abbey 
should be “a great temple of silence and 
reconciliation, where the discords of twenty 
generations lie buried.” Let us dwell on the 
greatness and goodness of “famous men, 
and the fathers who begat us,” rather than 
on their differences, and human frailties, and 
mutual persecutions, and all their “ glimmer- 
ings and decays.” Of all tempers that exist 
among mankind, surely the vilest and the 
most serpentine is that which delights in 
criticism and depreciation. If sensuality 
belongs to the beast within us, malice and 
envy and lies belong to the demons. To 
revel in “the loathsome and lying spirit of 
defamation, which studies man only in the 
skeleton, and nature only in ashes,” may be 
the glory of the worldling, but it is the in- 
famy of the Christian. Here, in the quiet 
light of history, we may read that many 
who, in their lifetime, hated and denounced 
each other, who embittered each other’s brief, 
sad lives, and would even have burnt one 
another, were yet the common servants of one 
dear Lord. ‘The meek, the just, the pious, 
the devout,” said William Penn, “ are all of 
one religion.” How bitter have been the 
mutual animosities of schools, and parties, 
and rival churches! Yet here surely we 
may honour, and reverence, and love the 
beauty of holiness in all God’s saints, 
and pray that He would make us mindful 
to follow their good examples? How 
fully may they have learnt beyond these 
noises, 

“ That all their early creed was not correct, 
That God is not the leader of a sect!” 

Once in the French wars, an English frigate 
meeting another, each mistook the other for 
a French man-of-war. They fought with 
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each other furiously, they injured each other | 
desperately, in the darkness. Day dawned, 
and lo! with salutes and bitter weeping, 
amid the dead and the dying and the shat- 
tered débris of the fight, each recognised the 
English flag flying over the other, and found 
that they had been injuring their common 
country, slaying and shattering their friends 





same mistake in the twilight of our earthly 
opinions. 

When we are tempted to shoot out our 
arrows, even bitter words, against those who 
differ from us, let us remember how we must 
weep and blush for such base and ignorant 
railing when we see them, shining in the 
light of their Saviour’s presence, God’s chosen 


and brethren. Ah! let us not make the saints before his throne. 


THE DOMINION OF THE BIBLE. 
By WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF ITS NATIONALITIES, 
THIRD PAPER. 


Vy HEN our blessed Lord, in the days of | Yes, eighteen centuries had flown, and Christ 
His humiliation, looked down from | still looked down on a Christless world, with- 
an exceeding high mountain, He saw all the | out the word of God, outside Christendom. 
kingdoms of the world destitute of the know- | Much ground consecrated by martyrs’ graves 
ledge of God. As He looked down from the and Christian monuments had been lost, and 
throne of His glory, at the beginning of this only isolated and fitful efforts were being 
century, He saw the whole world outside | made to pierce the gloom of heathenism and 
Christendom gloomed in the deep darkness rekindle the torch of truth throughout the 
of ignorance and sin. After eighteen hun- | world. 
dred years of Christianity the religion of | Of the versions of the Scriptures prepared 
Christ was circumscribed within the narrow for Asia in pre-Reformation times, all except 
bounds of Christendom. The wave of Gos- | two, Arabic and Persian, had ceased to be 
pel light that spread from Juda in widen- | living tongues without giving birth to suc- 
ing circles had exhausted itself. Even in the | cessors; and even the Arabic and Persian 
homeland of Jesus the cross of a faithless | had fallen completely out of common use. 
church had gone down before the crescent, | In post-Reformation times, Ziegenbalg, the 
and the Crusaders, in quest of an empty 
grave, had recoiled before the Infidel. 

That great uprising, the Reformation, was 
onlya cry from within for purer light and larger 
freedom. It kindled no fires of aggressive 
missionary zeal, and it gave no Bible to the 
heathen. There were a few faint flickering 
lights in the dense darkness that hemmed in 
Christendom on all sides, and on the border 
land the darkness was fringed and pierced 
with light; but there were black shadows 
lying on Christendom itself. In many places 
the work of conversion and reformation had 
been rushed. Individual conviction, resting 
on knowledge, had been dispensed with in 
the multitudes that accepted Christianity at 
the command of a ruler or the whisper of a 
saint. 

The Christianity of the south was dimmed 
by an alloy of paganism. The Christianity 
of the north was weighted with a sediment 
of superstition. The Church of Christ had 
to a large extent lost her first love and aggres- 
sive energy, and she found that to pause 
before the united forces of evil was to recede. 
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Danish missionary, had prepared a version in 
Tamil, and the Dutch had translated the 
New Testament and parts of the Old in the 
southern language of Ceylon, but otherwise 
India was without the Bible. China, with 
almost a third of the human race, was wholly 
without the word of God. The two African 
versions, Coptic and Ethiopic, were dead, 
and the vast dark continent knew nothing of 
the Bible. ‘The last of the Mohicans ” that 
could read Eliot’s version had passed away, 
and the one Bible in the language of the 
Indian tribes of America remained without a 
single reader. Thus the teeming millions of 
Asia and Africa, the wild tribes of America, 
and the distant islanders of the sea, were, 
when the Bible Society was founded, in total 
ignorance of God’s revelation and love, and 
of Christ’s Passion and Atonement. Under 
the formal Dominion of the BibleChristendom 
maintained a feeble spiritual existence, regard- 
less of the big heathen world at her gates, 
without God and without hope in the world. 

But the time of awakening had come, and 
men were returning to a sense of obligation 
to their helpless neighbours, and to a stronger 
faith in the living God, and in the victorious 
energy of the Gospel of Christ. The change 
came not by observation. The period of 
silent preparation had passed, and, in God’s 
good time, the era of resolute and indomit- 
able activity had begun. The printing-press 
had given new wings to the Scriptures, 
and the new Bible Society, British and 
Foreign, was under the guidance of the great 
commercial nation, whose ships, supreme, 
ploughed every sea, and whose merchants 
were in touch with all the peoples of the 
world. The machinery for producing and 
distributing the Scriptures was ready, the 
Spirit of God had breathed upon the nation, 
and the little incident had occurred by which 
that Divine Spirit had touched the springs 
that set the machinery in motion for the 
supply of God’s book to all peoples in their 
own tongue. 

The Society’s first care was to bring the 
divine message more fully home to her own 
people. On the 9th of May,1804, the So- 
ciety being then two months old, the com- 
mittee took steps to provide Scriptures in 


English, Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic, to be fol- | 


lowed by a supply for the Channel Islands. 
The Society’s first edition of the English 
New Testament was produced from stereo- 
type plates. It was the first portion of the 
Scriptures printed by the new process which 
had just been perfected by Karl Stanhope 
and Mr. Andrew Wilson. The eagerness 


| with which the edition was received revealed 
| the existing destitution, and edition followed 
| edition in rapid succession, and up to the pre- 
| sent time the Society has provided over fifty- 
| eight million copies of the Scriptures for those 
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who use the English Bible. The earliest distri- 
| bution took place in Ireland, where the need 
| was sorest, and led to the formation of the 
| Hibernian Bible Society, in alliance with the 
| British and Foreign, which contributed £100 
| to start the undertaking. Wales sent up an 
| offering of £1,900 during the Society’s first 
| year, and editions of 20,000 complete Welsh 
| Bibles and 10,000 New Testaments were 
| ordered. When the first load of Bibles arrived 
|in Wales the people went out in crowds to 
| meet and welcome it, as the Israelites of old 
welcomed the Ark. They drew the cart into 
the town, and eagerly bore off every copy as 
quickly as they could be distributed. The 
young people sat up all night reading the 
rare and precious book, and labourers bore 
their copies with them into the fields, and 
iread them during the intervals of labour. 
_ Wales has ever since gallantly supported the 
Bible Society, and in return the Society has 
| gratefully supplied the wants of Wales. 
| About three million copies of the Scriptures 
have found their way into Welsh homes, and 
| so firmly has the Dominion of the Bible be- 
come established in the Principality that no 
infidel book has ever taken root in the Welsh 





| languege. 
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The destitution in the Highlands of Scot- 
land was incredible. Among a population 
of 15,000, in the Island of Skye, there was 
scarcely one Bible. Out of 335,000 High- 
landers, it was found that there were 300,000 
who knew no language but Gaelic. An edi- 
tion of 20,000 complete Bibles was immedi- 
ately prepared. The books were received 
with extraordinary enthusiasm, as up to that 
time a Gaelic Bible cost 25s. Succeeding 
editions followed until the Society had pro- 
vided 161,136 copies of the word of God for 
the Highlands. 

On every side the committee discovered | 
destitution. There were then in England 
30,000 French and Spanish prisoners of war, | 
and for these editions of the Scriptures in 
French and Spanish were provided. Mea- 
sures were taken to supply the Scriptures to 
ordinary English prisoners, and the com- 
mittee have continued to provide Bibles for 
gaols, workhouses, infirmaries, and hospitals 
wherever circumstances required their aid. 

On the Continent 
of Europe there was 
a real famine of the 
Word of life, but the 
Society’s operations 
were hampered by the 
enforcement of French 
restrictions. The 
Scriptures, however, 
were provided for 
foreigners in England, 
and for the islandsand 


colonies which had 
been taken by the 
English during the 


Napoleonic war. At 
the close of the war 
many restrictions 
were removed, and by 
degrees the Society’s 
operations have ex- 
tended _ throughout 
the whole of Europe. 
Every barrierhas been 


broken down, every uF 
door has been thrown ae 
open. Obstaclesraised Za 


by priestlings and 
princelings have been 
swept away, and the 
Society now sows the 
Word of life over all 


Europe in about ° 
eighty different lan- 
guages. The Bible 


PM RASS 


may now be said to 
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have free course throughout Europe, and 
the people who have received the Word 
are beginning to pass it on to others. In 
France and Italy new versions of the Scrip- 
tures are being made in the vulgar tongue, 
by Roman Catholics themselves, under the 
jealous eye of the Church of Rome, which 
has never looked with favour on such zeal. 
Besides, old versions are being sumptuously 
illustrated by pictures borrowed from Eng- 
lish publishers, and the Scriptures in attrac- 
tive form are being pusked into circulation 
by native enterprise. The Dominion of the 
Bible is thus steadily extending throughout 
the Continent of Europe, and God’s kingdom 
is being silently but firmly established on the 
solid basis of sound scriptural knowledge. 

The Bible Society, true to British neces- 
sities, has always sought to discharge its 
foreign obligations. Down to the establish- 
ment of the Society the vast empire of China 
was without the Word of God. Olopun,a 
Christian missionary, reached China early in 
the seventh century, 
and it is said that the 
Scriptures were trans- 
lated in the Imperial 
Library during his 
mission ; but no trace 
of the version has yet 
been discovered. Six 
centuries later, John 
de Monte Corvino, a 
Franciscan, is also 
declared to have ren- 
dered the New Testa- 
ment into “the Jan- 
guage and character 
used by the Tartars.” 
This alleged version, 
like that of Olopun, 
remains a barren tra- 
dition. 

In the stir that ac- 
companied the found- 


ing of the Bible 
Society, a Chinese 


manuscript was <is- 
covered in the British 


Museum. It was of 
uncertain _ pedigree, 


buton being examined 
by experts, it was 
found to consist of a 
harmony of the four 
Gospels, and the 
Pauline Episties, with 
the exception of the 
Hebrews, of which 
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there was only the 
first chapter. The 
burden of China’s 
infinite needs was 
one of the earliest 
matters that en- 
gaged the attention 
of the committee, 
but after much de- 
liberation and care- 
ful inquiry, it was 
found that an edi- 
tion of 2,000 copies 
would cost about 
4,000 guineas, or 
two guineas per 
copy. The frag- 
mentary version of 
doubtful genealogy 
and uncertain 
merits was there- 
fore wisely left un- 
published. 

The committee’s 
decision not to pub- 
lish a stop-gap ver- 
sion quickened 
the general 
anxiety to sup- 
ply the teem- 
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While Morrison 
was engaged on his 
precarious but Her- 
culean labour out- 
side the walls of 
Canton, other 
workers were 
eagerly translating 
the Chinese Bible 
under the auspices 
of the Society. In 
the second year of 
the Society, the 
Rev. David Brown, 
provost of the Col- 
lege of Fort Wil- 
liam, began a ver- 
sion by the help of 
Joannes Lassar, an 
Armenian — Chris- 
tian, born in China, 
then professor of 
Chinese in thesame 
College. The ver- 
sionthus begun was 
carried on and com- 
pleted by 
Marshmanand 
his helpers, and 
printed at Se- 


ing millions of : : rampore in 
Chinawiththe @ind& ovormBen eondaet Epocy mTec- 1822. Thus 
Bible. Day \ \ the Bible So- 
after day a UTERTAKO AQAA MTEYST mNovwND ciety, before it 
youthwasseen rene 2. had reached its 


in the British 
Museum pondering over the rejected manu- 
script. On being questioned as to the curious 
writing that seemed to have such a fascination 
for him, he replied, “If the difficulties of the 
language are capable of being surmounted 
by human zeal ‘and perseverance, I mean to 
make the experiment.” The youth was 
Robert Morrison, who joined the London 
Missionary Society, and became the first 
Protestant missionary to China. He landed 
in China with a copy of the Museum 
manuscript, in 1807, exactly five hundred 
years after the destruction of the little 
Christian community over which John de 
Monte Corvino had been made bishop by 
Clement V. In 1810 the Bible Society pub- 
lished Morrison’s revision of the Acts, and in 
succeeding years the other portions revised. 
In 1813, Morrison’s own version of the New 
Testament was completed, and ten years later 


the Society was enabled, through the in- | language. 








twentieth 
year, had given the Chinese several editions 
of the Gospels, and two distinct and entire 
Bibles. These versions were made in the 
Wenli or classical script, in which all the 
great Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist classics 
are written, and were understood by all who 
could read the dominant language of China. 

As the missionaries acquired fuller and 
more accurate knowledge of Chinese, defects 
in the early versions became apparent, and 
in the earnest effort to give a perfect Bible 
to China, five complete versions have been 
made in the book language. With these 
versions are linked many of the most bril- 
liant names in the record of Chinese mis- 
sions. 

Besides the classical Chinese, which is 
only a script to be read by the eye, but not 
spoken by the tongue, the missionaries 
found that there was a Mandarin colloquial 
It is not only a script but a 


defatigable labours of Dr. Morrison and his | tongue, and is spoken by 200,000,000 of the 
—. to give the complete Bible to China. | inhabitants, in Northern, Western, and Cen- 
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tral China. It has a large and varied litera- 


ture, and is understood by most educated 
people throughout China, and especially by 
the Mandarins, or great officials. The Man- 
darin colloquial has not the prestige of the 
classical script, but it has the advantage of 
bringing God’s word nearer to the people in 
the homely language of common thought, 
common speech, and common life. 
language, which speaks to the ear and heart 


as well as to the eye, there have been made | 
four versions of the New Testament, and | 


one of the Old Testament. 
A want has been felt for a version of the 


Scriptures half-way between the high clas- | 


sical and the colloquial Mandarin. In this 
form of the language, called Easy Wenli, 
two versions of the New Testament have 
been published. They were made by emi- 
nent scholars, and are intended for people of 
ordinary education, who do not thoroughly 
understand the polished classical versions. 
The missionaries have had much to learn 
of the Chinese peoples as well as of their 
language. They have discovered in various 
provinces survivals of earlier races, and out- 
crops of primitive peoples from beneath the 
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| may be other tribes which have not yet beer 
| identified. 

The work thus done in bringing the Scrip- 
tures home to the multitudinous peoples of 
China has involved enormous labour and 
enormous outlay. On this splendid under- 

| taking the British and Foreign Bible Society 
| has expended £150,000, and Christian mis- 
sionaries have bestowed an incalculable wealth 
of scholarship. At length it has been felt 
that the time has come for gathering up, and 
unifying into standard versions, the various 
| translations made by great and devoted men. 
| The bewildering multiplicity of versions was 
felt to be a drawback, and the very wealth 
|of translation material was beginning to 
| prove anembarrassment. The Society which 
| has done so much to extend the Dominion 
of the Bible in China, sent out the writer of 
these papers to the Shanghai Conference, 
| which met in May last, to induce the mis- 
| Sionaries to give one Bible under varying 
forms to China. 
| The Conference was the largest assemblage 
| of missionaries ever brought together on 
| heathen soil. : They debated and settled 
| many important questions for the welfare of 


submerging waves of Mongolian migration. | the China missions~> but the crowning act of 
These aboriginal folk maintain their ancient | the Conference was their unanimous decision 
languages, and have not yet fully acquired | to devote the highest intelligence and best 
the speech of their conquerors. They do not scholarship at their command to the produc- 
understand the high classical, nor the easy | tion of standard versions of the Bible, the 
classical, nor yet the Mandarin, and for ten | same in substance, in the various languages 
of these ancient races versions have been | and dialects. Predilections and prejudices 
provided ; but there are still fifteen known | were laid aside, and it was enthusiastically 
dialects into which the word of God has not | agreed that the book which is the mission- 
yet been translated, and beyond these there | aries’ only authority, should be presented to 
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care, of the Bible Society has been to give to 
the people of China God’s thoughts in the 
most fitting words. The new translators 
will have before them the abundant material 
provided by their predecessors, and under 
the guidance of the Great Spirit that inspired 
the book, they will give to China a Bible 
which will prove the divine instrument by 
which Christianity shall more swiftly break 
through the crusts of paganism, and create 
and quicken the moral life of the Empire. 
Corea, “ the Hermit Empire,” has also re- 
ceived the New Testament from the Bible 
Society. The version was made by the Rev. | 
John Ross, and found its way into the glens | 
and valleys in advance of both the merchant 
and the missionary, and when the evangelist 
followed in the footsteps of the colporteur | 
he found people awaiting baptism, who had | 
groped their way to their heavenly Father | 
through the reading of the Gospels alone. 
Owing to the rigid exclusion of foreigners 
from Japan, and the jealous suspicion “with 
which they were regarded by the Govern- 
ment, that empire has only quite recently 
received the complete Bible. 
had been made to produce Japanese versions, 
but they only proved wasteful failures. 
When the missionaries had secured a per- 


manent foothold, they set about the work of | 
The New Testament | 


translation in earnest. 
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Thus | 
the earliest concern, as well as the latest | 


version was made in five years and a half, 
and the revision was completed in 1880, 

Eight years: later a large assemblage of 
natives and foreigners met in Tokyo, the 
capital, to celebrate the completion of the 
Bible. The version is both Union and Stan- 
dard. The missionaries and the Bible Socie- 
ties united in the work, and a splendid success 
| has been achieved. The version also has had 
a marvellous reception from the quick-witted 
and progressive Japanese, and throughout 
| that most interesting and beautiful land the 
| colporteurs are sowing abundant good seed 
| in receptive soil. 

The Bible Society in supplying the wants 
of famous empires does not overlook the 
obscure and lowly. On the eastern and 
northern coasts of the Island of Yezo there 
are scattered a sadly neglected and ignorant 
people called the Ainu. They are Japanese 
subjects, but do not understand Japanese, 
| and they have no literature of their own. For 

| this remnant of an ancient race, the Gospels 
| and one book of the Old Testament have been 
provided, and through the influence of the 
Word a little church has been formed. Thus 
the living Word of God has found its way 
to the despised as well as to the great peoples 
|of Japan. The divine leaven is working, 
/and from present appearances it seems that 
the day may not be far distant when the 
Dominion of the Bible shall be firmly estab- 
lished throughout that fascinating land, 
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HEARD the bitter wailing Then airy snowflakes hovered 

Of the wind, Over all, 

And the moans, all unavailing, And snows of silence covered 
Of our kind. Hut and Hall. 

And I tried to read the mystery With a tender love and loyal, 

Of our ravelled human history, With a mantle fair and royal 

But its dark enigmas baffled All the wintry earth was shrouded 

Thought and mind. In its pall. 


And the airy whisper altered 
By the snows, 
O’er the noisy city fluttered 
To its close. 
** Let the mantle of your pity 
Enfold the crowded city, 
With all its sin and sorrow, 


+» 


And its woes ! 


CLARA THWAITES., 
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THE BEST RELATIONSHIP IN THE WORLD. 
By tue Rev. A. THOROLD, M.A. a 
“In Christ.”—Rom. xvi. 7. i. 


we writers truly claim an active pen, 
but their books bore us dreadfully. 

Many speakers have a fluent tongue, yet 
as we listen our stock of patience is sadly 
exercised, and we wonder, as respectfully as 
circumstances allow, what it is they want to 
tell us. 

It is unkind to find fault with those who 
would do us good if they can, but we are apt 
to grieve for ourselves when we drop into 
the hands of shoddy scribes and sham orators. 

In a world of books we sometimes take up 
two on the same subject; by one we are 
charmed and carried away in the spirit of 
keen reality, what the other suggests falls 
flat, and we put the book aside. 

Two speakers have something to say; by 
the one—and maybe we are told afterwards 
that we ought not to have been in his com- 
pany—we are strangely carried out of old 
convictions, perhaps all the time wrong ones ; 
by the other, a most orthodox man, though 
dull, we are goaded to take the seat of the 
scornful ; yet neither of them imagined the 
harm they could do to their own cause in 
the perverse cross purposes of their ideas 
and their words. 

Many men we meet in life are dullards from 
first to last in the face of every suggestion. 
It has been so ever since books were first 
written or men had others to listen to them ; 
but we see every day what unmeasured re- 
sults may follow the footsteps of those who 
have power to choose their words when they 
take upon themselves to speak to the world. 

But with what happiness of expression St. 
Paul in his letters presents his thoughts! 
With masterly touch he suggests a striking 
subject in striking language, and diplomati- 
cally catches the ear first, that he may after- 
wards by force and spirit touch the heart. 

There are two words used many times in 
his letter to his Roman friends which afford 
an admirable case in point—striking words, 
fitly chosen each time for a striking truth. 

Towards the close of this letter a rapid 
change passes over the writer, and the touch 
of his pen softens, arguments insensibly mel- 
low into admonition, judgments are tempered 
by praise, the rugged abruptness of eager 
persuasion is stayed, and as the teacher for a 
moment passes out of sight the friend and 
counsellor are heard. 





It is then that these words escape him, 
and each time as they do so we find an un- 
mistakable rule of Christian life left behind. 

These are the words, “In Christ.” There 
is no constraint upon us to look for their 
meaning in the written order, as he repeats 
the words, we shall read his thoughts more 
easily otherwise ; but the letter runs in this 
way: A commendation of Phebe, a greeting 
to Prisca and the little band ministered to. 
by her love and Aquila’s care ; and then the- 
writer adds ‘‘ greet” so and so, “salute” so- 
and so, mentioning more names, “who also- 
were in Christ before me.” 

What was in Paul’s mind when he used: 
those two words so terse and sharp ? 

Was not this thought perhaps flashing. 
through him? I will remind them of the- 
day of their birth. Had he not this inten- 
tion? Are any of my children slipping 
back? I will recall them all for a moment 
to the act of that one hour by which all 
hours should be guided. I will go back with 
them myself hand in hand, though some 
have come farther than I have, and were 
“in Christ” before me. 

He was writing to friends he knew well. 
“Remember me to »” and he adds other 
names just as we mention the names of 
friends when we want a kind word conveyed. 

But there was a hidden force in his sim- 
plicity. St. Paul, while he asked their good 
offices, intended that his words should remind | 
them of an old and important relationship— 
the best relationship in the world. 

The relationship St. Paul hinted at was no - 
ordinary one, yet, afterall, only the old one 
flashed out with a new light, a fresh thought, 
to rouse a Roman’s wit. 

What those eager-minded Christians said: 
we shall never know; but what, more use- 
fully, we ourselves may read in it can be- 
told. 

Relationships are the bonds of the world, 
drawing closer round us all each day, but. 
they are mostly of a common sort, and by: 
consent run in a groove. Yet tried in this 
balance the prosaic is what is wanting in St. 
Paul’s proposition. 

We never speak of a son being “in” his 
father ; the social problem of labour and 
capital is not solved yet by a conceded claim 
that the workman is “in” his employer ; nor 
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‘does the clever prizeman in the schools as- 
sume his honours too modestly as being “in” 
his tutor. 

The commonplace has a part in every ac- 
tion of life, but it is not the commonplace 
which fires a man’s words with influence, 
St. Paul was writing no commonplace 
thing. 

Brief illustrations will help us to under- 
stand him readily. Two from the Old Tes- 
tament, then two from the New. 

For the first we go back for a moment to 
the days of the Flood: the waters of the 
great deep above and below have spread 
themselves out unendingly ; where the land 
lay high is now the shoreless sea. The ark 
floats silently. There, and again there, are 
still signs of life, just the last feeble struggles 
of the drowning to reach the darker shadow 
on the water—it retreats, and they sink 
one by one. There is just the difference 
now between a man who is “in Christ” 
and one who is not, as there was in that 
day of retribution between the despairing, 
.as they sank to their death, and those 
upon whom the doors of the ark had safely 
shut. 

For the second illustration we mount to 
a hilltop. Not far from its foot lies a 
walled-in town ; a road clear and open runs 
to the gate. Upon this road are two men, 
one runs as a man who runs for life, the 
other runs as a man who would avenge a 
life. The town is a Hebrew city of refuge ; 
if the foremost runner reaches the gates 
alone, he is safe ; if they enter together, his 
life is the forfeit. There is just the differ- 
ence between a man now who is “in Christ” 
and one who is not, as there was between 
the runner on the road as he raced for his 
life and the fugitive safe past the closing 

ate. 

For the third illustration we take a fami- 
liar story as Christ himself told it long ago— 
the vine and the branches. Go to any tree 
you will, here is a branch green and pliant, 
there is one brittle and black; in one the 
leaf is bright and full; if there be any on 
the other it is shrivelled and harsh—in the 
one is life, on the other is the grip of death. 
We do not ask any one why they differ; we 
know. We know that the life sap of the 
tree supports the living, that the flow is 
paralysed in the other. 

There is just that difference between a 
man “in Christ” and one who is not— 
branches both in name for the outside world, 
but to the closer scrutiny of the fruit ga- 
thering owner here is branch and here is 





bramble, just so far as he recognises spirit 
or flesh. 

St. Paul gives us a fourth illustration in 
his own parable of the body and the mem- 
bers. What is it that connects the members 
one to another? it is the blood that flows 
impartially. The arm alone is not the body ; 
the head alone is not the body ; but yet by a 
subtle binding influence they are one. 

There is just this likeness between being 
“in Christ” and not “in Christ.” Where 
the spirit life has entered, there we find what 
it is to be “in Christ ;” where the members 
rule alone and apart, there is the lack of the 
living bond. 

To be in Christ meant safety. 

To be in the city meant life. 

To be in the vine meant action. 

To be in the body meant unity. 

Of what then did St. Paul mean to remind 
the Roman Christians by those two words, 
“in Christ ” ? 

This is what he meant :—Prove yourselves 
in these, all necessary bonds of Christ’s kins- 
men—salvation, spirit, power, union. 

These things lead us on. If a man is so 
furnished at the outset, what, we ask, must 
he be assured of before the close ? 

Three things. 

First, there is sealed for him, at least in 
death, what his faith so often wavers over in 
life, “No condemnation.” St. Paul tells us 
that it is so— There is therefore now no 
condemnation to them which are in Christ 
Jesus.” And then he certifies for the future 
by the credentials of the present, adding, 
“who walk not after the flesh but after the 
spirit.” The judge may sit in judgment but 
his work is superseded —the parties are 
already agreed. The law insists as it always 
did, but its requirements will have been 
allowed beforehand—no pleadings, no con- 
demnation. 

We may go on still to a second assurance. 
Once more St. Paul helps us. “ If any man 
be in Christ he is a new creature.” What is 
this, if not the chart of necessary every-day 
help? The surroundings have changed, so 
the mind changes: things that pleased it 
once, please it no longer. Then come the 
new-born thoughts, the new-born hopes, 
breathed upon us by influences we cannot 
follow ; new works prospered, new pleasures 
sent, alike tell us of the charge given to 
ministering angels—to care well for those 
who are the heirs of salvation. 

There is one other promise. No condem- 
nation is the penitent’s pardon. New crea- 
tion, a resurrection from the dead past: but 
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| 
there is still the crown overhead. No sepa- | answer can be promptly given back. Count- 


ration. “Who,” asks St. Paul, “shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ?” 


| 


less influences could affect our weakness. 


| The body can ill bear'the sad list of trials St. 


These words suggest many things to us, | 
withstand the dark visits of the tempter 


for they speak of a state of which we have 
but a faint conception. Present life is made 
up of painful changes. We are never free 
from the shadow of death’s claims, and even 
a hope, gained at last, seems often to rob 
rather thari to bless us when it comes. 

We are living now, one way or another, in 
a state of constant separation from things 
which, in using, and from friends, who in 


Paul speaks of. Our spirits can ill brook and 


| when left alone ; but it is not these now. We 
are taught how to keep them at bay. 


It is 


rather this dull, aching doubt : Can anything, 


loving, have become more or less a part of | 
our life, a part of ourselves, and the promise | 


of no separation does not strike yet upon any 
note whose sound we know. 

And yet it is the word we return to look 
at the oftenest ; it fascinates us. What will 
it be like ? we ask, very much as children 
looking forward to things of which they have 
only heard. 

We part, now from a wife, now a child, 
now a possession, now a cherished hope, and 
we look each time at the words which say, 
there will be a time of no separation; but 


we cannot take it in quite, for from the mo- | 


ment we first held what has slipped away, 


present or future, change Christ’s loving feel- 
ings towards us who, as well as we are able, 
“walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit” ? Can Christ change? Will He ever 
get tired of us ? 

Then comes the emphatic No; the trium- 
phant No. Turn and twist the phantom fear 
as we will, yet still there stands out large 


_and clear, the unalterable reading on the face 


of the eternal barometer of heaven: No 
change ; set fair; no separation. Christ will 
not suffer anything to take us from Him. 


| And for Himself He says, “I will never leave 


thee, nor forsake thee.” 
Many a Roman, we doubt not, who heard 
that letter read, had written these two brief 


| words on his heart’s core ere he looked round 


the Coliseum upon the sea of cruel faces 
gathering at his death, and murmuring them 


|in the breath of the less fierce lion, passed to 


we felt the coming shadow which at last has | 


fallen. 

We find it hard to grasp what is offered to 
break the force of a grief; but we find it 
harder to stand where St. Paul’s words take 
us that we may break from the dread of the 
possible effect of a sin. 

We rightly fear what might separate from 
Christ, and yet St. Paul asks, “ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?” We 


feel such a separation every day, for we know | 


our own hearts. But was St. Paul looking 
round only for what, perchance, might carry 
us from Christ? Might not this question 
have been lurking in his mind? What can 
carry Christ from us? Can anything? Two 
very different thoughts. If left to ourselves 
most things might separate us from Christ. 
It is not because we do not change that the 





a glory expanded in one short moment, from 
the dream long wrapped in the bud of his 
Christian hope, to the reality. 

And men have written the same words in 
their hearts ever since, and will go on writing 
them till the end comes. They are the Chris- 
tian man’s explanation of his earliest and 
latest step, of his feeblest and noblest acts. 
These are the words which plucked him from 
a sea of death, and will carry him to a 
world of life. More than they give him he 
cannot have, for their gift is God Himself ; 
and less than they promise would not be life 
eternal. 

We need go no farther. What can offer 
us in two words the wealth offered in these— 
“Tn Christ”? Salvation, Spirit, Power, 
Union, No Condemnation, New Creation, 
No Separation. 











GENERAL BOOTH. 
By WILLIAM T. STEAD. 
THIRD PAPER. 


é tos last twenty-five years of General 
Booth’s life covers the history of the 
rise and development of the Salvation Army. 
To attempt anything approaching a bio- 
graphy would be impossible without making 
a formal record of the growth and extension 
of one of the most remarkable religious 
organizations of our day. It will, perhaps, 
be sufficient merely to preface what I have 
to say about the man and his work by 
bringing together a few of the leading dates 
in the history of the Salvation Army. 


1865. July 5, Preaching at Mile End Waste. 
Monthly magazine of Christian Mission 
started. 


1868. 
1870. 


Nov., First conference held. 

East London Christian Mission reconstituted 
as the Christian Mission. 

Mr. Booth laid aside for a time by ill health. 
Mission drifts towards respectable denomi- 
nationalism. 

The Mission rescued and extended. 


Women for the first time appointed to full 
charge of stations. 


Christian Mission extended northward. 


Mr. and Mrs. Booth seriously ill. 

Conference report 29 stations and 31 Evan- 
gelists. 

Aug., The Christian Mission develops into the 
Salvation Army. 

50 stations, 88 Evangelists. 

Orders and regulations first published. 


First Hallelujah Lass sent to gaol for obstruct- 
ing thoroughfare in Rhondda Valley by 
holding prayer meeting on a country road. 

Flag of Blood and Fire adopted. 

First training home for officers attempted at 
Manchester. 

Training home started in London. 

War Cry founded. 

Uniform and badges introduced. 

Mr. Railton sent to the States to ‘‘ open” 
campaign in America. 

United Kingdom first mapped out into divi- 


sions. 
Mrs. Reynolds and 5 Lasses sent to Ireland. 


Captain Sutherland and wife sent to Adelaide 
to open campaign in Australia. 

Miss th, Miss Soper (now Mrs. Bramwell 

Booth), and Mr. Herbert Booth sent to Paris 
to open campaign in France. 

Headquarters removed from Whitechapel to 
101, Queen Victoria Street. 


Clapton Congress Hall opened. 

669 men, women, and children knocked down or 
brutally assaulted for belonging tothe Army. 

Grecian captured. 

86 Salvationists sent to gaol for praying and 
preaching in public. 


1872. 


1873. 
1875. 


1876. 
1877. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 





First party despatched under Mr. Tucker to 
open India. 

Corps, 440; officers, 1,019. 

Operations extended to New Zealand. 

Switzerland opened. Officers expelled. 

First Swedish corps established. 

Three officers sent to open South Africa. 

First Prison Gate Brigade started in Vic- 

toria. 

Corps, 634 ; officers, 1,541. 

First Rescue Home opened in England. 

Home for men out of prison opened in Hack- 


1883. 


1884. 


ney. 

Corps, 910; officers, 2,332. 

The Armstrong case. Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act passed. 

Rescue work extended. 

Corps, 1,322; officers, 3,076. 

International Congress, London. 

Colonel and Major Clibborn imprisoned in 
Neuchatel. 

Corps, 1,819; officers, 4,332. 


First Self-Denial week. 

Corps, 2,331; officers, 5,877. 

General visited America and Canada. 

Food and Shelter Depdt, Limehouse, opened. 

Corps, 2,591; officers, 7,109. 

Torquay Fight for Sunday Open-air Proces- 
sions. 

New Trade Headquarters opened. 

Commissioner Railton and officers sent to 
Germany. 

Corps, 2,765; officers, 8,639. 

Mrs. Booth died. 

Home office opened. 

**In Darkest England and the Way out’” 
published. 

Anniversary held, Crystal Palace. 

Corps, 2,928 ; officers, 9,921. 

1891. £102,000 subscribed to start the social scheme. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888, 


1889. 


1890. 


What the next few years will show who 
can say? Prophesy is idle, but if the future 
can be inferred from the past, then by the 
time the twentieth century has dawned the 
Salvation Army will have put in ten years 
of work as remarkable, as original, and full 
of promise as that which it has achieved be- 
tween 1880 and 1890. For the Salvation 
Army proper can hardly be said to be more 
that ten years old. It was only in 1879 
that they first unfurled the Blood and Fire 
flag, and we now see it flying in every Eng- 
lish-speaking land, while General Booth un- 
dertakes, as an ordinary incident in his pas- 
toral duties, a month’s circuit through Hol- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Ger- 
many. 

It is nearly a thousand years since English 
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The Army’s Greetings. 


evangelists made a distinct impact upon the 
moral and religious life of the Continent. 
General Booth may be regarded as the heir 
and successor of St. Boniface of Mayence, 
whose memory after the lapse of twelve cen- 
turies is still cherished in the fortressed heart 
of Eastern Germany. 

Last year saw a still more notable new 
departure, with the fame of which the whole 
world is ringing. Like the peal of a great 


bell sounding forth over the multitudinous | 


tumult and turmoil of the city, so that glad 
message of faith, hope, and love has made 
itself heard among all peoples, languages, and 
tongues. The very commotion that has been 
raised in certain quarters, the hooting and 
the strident clamour of the birds of night, 
with which the air has been filled, is the most 
eloquent testimony to the fact that upon 
those who sit in darkness a great light has 
arisen, and that the dawn of a new hope has 
begun to gladden the heart of mankind. 


The inexhaustible capacity for wonder 
which is possessed by mankind alone is suf- 
ficient to explain the surprise and indigna- 
tion with which many excellent people have: 
read much that has been spoken and printed 
of late months against General Booth. It 
strikes them as something almost inconceiv- 
ably preposterous, something quite out of the 
natural order of things, that a man, merely 
because he proposes to devote the whole of 
his life and all the energies of an immense 
organization in order to save the lost, should 
be assailed as if he were a thief and a pick- 
pocket. A clever speculator, by more or less 
shady devices, amasses a fortune of half a 
million, which he lavishes on his own grati- 
fication and the demoralisation of his rela- 
tives and dependants. Against him not a 
word must be said. But when anoth>r man 
invites his fellows to subscribe £100,000, 
every penny of which is to be spent in 
| benefiting the most miserabie of the outcast 
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poor—Off with him to the pillory! In the 
reign of Tiberius that pillory had the shape 
of a cross; nowadays, the Crucified having 
somewhat softened the savagery of his per- 
-secutors, it takes the milder shape of the 
columns of the newspapers. 

General Booth fortunately is so used to 
those attacks that he is much more surprised 
at the enthusiastic welcome that he has re- 


ceived from so many quarters, than he is dis- | 


mayed at the denunciations which have hailed 
upon him from his enemies. It is easy to 
bear them now, when some idea of the work 
done has penetrated the public mind. It 
was not so easy when the work was in its 
infancy. The prototype of all the General’s 
recent assailants lost no time in launching 
the selfsame accusations as those with which 
we are all so familiar to-day. A lady who 
took part in the early meetings held by Mr. 
Booth on Mile End Waste writes :— 


‘**T have seen the General pelted with the rest of 
us many a time, but he always used to say to the 
people to take no notice, but go straight on, and that 
was the best. ‘Old Scotty,’ the infidel, used to 
say dreadful things against him. He used to stand 
close beside our ring in the o; air with his Bible, 

ulling it to pieces; and then he used to say the most 
readful things about the General and his family. 
For instance, he used to say that he lived on the 
—— money, and that by-and-by he would gather 
it all together and be off.”’ 

Of this “Old Scotty,” who was the ori- 
ginal author and inventor of the story 
about the General and his family feather- 
ing their own nest, &c., which has figured 
so extensively of late in the newspapers, it 
is interesting to learn that he was an infidel 
lecturer of the public-house type, who, after 
fortifying himself with liquor in a low 
tavern, would come forth to pour out upon 
the Bible and all who believed in it the 
overflowing vials of his wrath in language 
too foul to be repeated. ‘More than once 
the mission folk induced him to accept their 
charity, and after receiving a certain amount 
of food he would for a time make some 
show of an inclination to turn round ; but 
alas, alas, he was soon back again to the old 
haunts with the old ways.” If the authors 
of some of the worst calumnies against 
the Booths were to be subjected to examina- 
tion, it would be found that they too, like 
“Old Scotty,” are returning evil for good, 
and that the virulence of their invective is 
measured by the extent to which they have 
benefited by the kindness of those whom 
they now assail. 

General Booth has been one of the most 
fortunate of men, and fortunate most of all 








in his enemies. As John Bright once said 
of him, ‘The men who persecute you would 
have persecuted the Apostles.” Without the 
constant advertisement supplied by the 
malice of his opponents he would never 
have achieved one tithe of his present suc- 
cess. Count Tolstoi, in a very remarkable 
passage on Christ’s Christianity, points out 
that so far from resenting the infliction of 
death, and imprisonment for conscience’ sake, 
it is only by displaying unflinching readiness 
to face death and bonds for your religion 
that you can ever get an opportunity of con- 
vincing the ordinary man that there is any 
truth in it. Persecution is the great test of 
sincerity. The common man forms his no- 
tion of the value of creeds by seeing what 
those who hold them are willing to sacrifice 
on their behalf. If there is no _persecu- 
tion, the believer has no chance of bidding 
high enough for his faith to convince the 
onlooker of his regard for it. General 
Booth has always been generously dealt 
with in this respect. It is true, that 
the pagans of Geneva have not yet burnt 
Miss Booth in the central square of their 
city, but, short of the stake, the Salva- 
tionists have endured almost every species 
of persecution. They have been fined and 
imprisoned in almost every country they 
have ever visited. They have been kicked, 
knocked down, stoned, covered with filth, 
and generally treated as the offscouring of 
all things. And the net result of it all is 
that now as of old the blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church, and much as the 
Salvation Army has been helped by its 
friends it would have been at a comparative 
stand still but for its enemies. They have not 
realised it ; they have enabled it to pose as 
the champion of liberty of speech and liberty 
of procession; they have furnished it with 
a noble company of officers whose university 
has been the gaol, and who have been 
tempered in the furnace of tribulation be- 
fore they have been called to the ministry 
of love for the salvation of the lost. 
And let it never be forgotten that all these 
attacks from the outside have been of incal- 
culable service to the organization. They 
nipped in the bud the tendency to dis- 
integration, they stimulated loyalty, and 
they bound soldiers and officers together 
with a bond of affection which made the 
most iron discipline seem light. What 
the Salvation Army would have done with- 
out the “Skeletons” I do not know. The 
greatest danger which menaces them to-day 
is the possibility of their becoming so re- 
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spectable that they will no longer be exposed 
to the biting blasts of ridicule and denuncia- 
tion, which, like Kingsley’s Nor’-easter, has 
made them the men they are. 

General Booth is most fortunate also in the 
possession of a keen sense of humour. This 
gift comes as a revelation to most of those 
who hear him for the first time. It is 
perhaps his greatest gift as a speaker. Any- 
way, judging from ordinary standards, he is 
not an orator. But he has the saving gift of 
humour well under control, and it stands 
him in good stead. Homely and _plain- 
spoken, there is in him a good deal of the 
same fibre that there was in Abraham Lin- 
coln. Both were tall spare men, who loved 
a joke, and who yet were called of God to 
stand in the breach in a grave crisis, which 
was assuredly no jesting matter. The 
Northern armies fought none the less heroi- 
cally because of Old Abe’s jokes, and the 
Salvationists are none the less strenuous in 
the saving of souls because their General 
clenches an argument with a humorous sally 
which sets the audience in a roar. The pic- 
ture which he drew at St. James’s Hall of 
the priest and Levite nowadays who were no 
longer content to pass by on the other side, 
but who would insist on punching the head 
of the Good Samaritan, was as exquisitely 
amusing as it was literally correct; but 
General Booth is probably the only public 
speaker who would have ventured upon it 
in the course of a speech full of pathetic 
appeals to the higher emotions. In this 
quality of his nature General Booth resem- 
bles Shakespeare, whose gravedigger’s jests 
in the midst of the exalted sentiment of 
Hamlet so scandalised the French critics. 

If you were to ask General Booth what 
he regarded as the secret of his strange suc- 
cess, he would tell you that it was because 
he was a man of one idea. From first to 
last he has been dominated by one central 
thought which has possessed him as by a 
consuming passion. That one idea has been 
a passionate yearning love for his fellow- 
men. From his boyhood in Nottingham he 
has always been full of sorrow for the suf- 
ferings and the miseries of men and women. 
His heart has gone out to them, and his 
whole soul has been pre-occupied with the 
one question, How can I best do something 
for them; how can I help them; how can I 
best bring some light and warmth and love 
and joy into these darkened, cold, and mise- 
rable hearts? That was the work that he 
felt called to perform, and that sacred pas- 
sion, that irresistible enthusiasm for humanity 





has been the central fire by which the 
whole Salvation Army has caught the. glow 
which distinguishes it from all other denomi- 
nations. Olive Schreiner wrote to me the 
other day from South Africa, ‘‘The Roman 
Church is great and majestic, the most glo- 
rious of all the forms of dead Christianity. 
The only form of Christianity which is a 
living force to-day is the Salvation Army.” 
That is ‘a sweeping verdict, which, like 
most sweeping verdicts, is very unjust. But 
what Olive Schreiner meant was not unjust, 
but most true and obvious, viz., that the 
Salvation Army, more than any other of the 
religious societies of our time, glows with 
the sacred passion for the welfare of men, 
which to the author of “The Story of a 
South African Farm” is the distinctive note 
of true Christianity. 

The traditions of the Church Universal 
play but a small part in the lives of English 
Nonconformists. But we have our traditions, 
which, perhaps, are all the more influential, 
because they are narrow and local. Some 
of us are reared in the memories of the 
Puritans of the Commonwealth, others are 
the spiritual heirs of the early Quakers. 
General Booth was the child not of the 
seventeenth but of the eighteenth century. 
His traditions began and ended with the 
story of the great spiritual awakening that 
is associated with the names of Wesley and 
Whitfield. He told me once, that from 
earliest youth he was constantly thinking of 
these two men. Of the two Whitfield seemed 
to him much the finer character. Whitfield 
was a great orator—a man of magnetic pre- 
sence, with a veritable inspiration as a 
preacher. Wherever he went his passionate 
appeals roused the sleeping conscience, con- 
victed sinners of their guilt, and caused 
thousands to cry aloud in the anguish of 
penitence and remorse, ‘“ What shall I do to 
be saved ?” Wesley was but a commonplace 
man beside Whitfield. He had neither his 
sacred passion, his inspiration, his eloquence, 
or his magnetic influence. But this plain 
man possessed one thing which his more 
brilliantly gifted contemporary lacked. Wes- 
ley understood the importance of organiza- 
tion. When he had made an impression 
upon a man, he did not stop there. When 
he had made a convert, he enlisted him as a 
recruit. He recognised the responsibility of 
leadership. He was not afraid to accept the 
duties of ruler. He framed orders and regu- 
lations, and when his followers criticised 
them, he wrote : “ It is your duty to obey my 
rules, not to mend them.” As the result of 
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the two methods, what do we see ? Whitfield’s 
marvellous eloquence has vanished with the 
perfume of the roses of summer. His hearers 
bowed before his influence as the grain bends 
beneath the breeze. But like the wind it 
has passed, and only the memory of it 
lingers amongst us to this day. Wesley, on 
the other hand, although in many respects 
the inferior man, has achieved permanent 
results. Methodism in all its branches is 
now the greatest, the most widely diffused, 
and the most vigorous of all the Protestant 
Churches to-day. “Remember Whitfield’s 
failure and Wesley’s success,” has been the 
watchword of General Booth from the begin- 
ning. He has indeed remembered it. If the 
Salvation Army a hundred years after his 
death is not as vigorous and as solid an in- 
stitution as the Methodist Churches, it will 
not be for want of organization. 

General Booth has done much, but all that 
he has achieved is but a small thing to that 
which he hopes he may yet be instrumental 
in doing. If he is a great man who has 
great ideas, then General Booth is one of the 
greatest men of our time. He will not 
realise all he hopes for. For if he succeeded 
to the utmost of his hopes to-day, he would 
hope for something more to-morrow. But 
he has succeeded in so much that he may 
fully expect to succeed in a good deal more. 
The field is wide enough for him to do 
enormous things and still ample elbow-room 
would be left for the rest. He sometimes 
says that there are only three forms of re- 
ligion or irreligion that seem likely ‘to last— 
the Roman Church, the Materialist Agnostic, 
and the Salvation Army. He dreams of 
founding a veritable theocracy in some 
sparsely peopled country where the autho- 
rities of the Church will avoid all the mis- 
takes of their predecessors and show the world 
a realised and true sample of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Already Boards of Guardians 
are negotiating with him for the transfer of 
their casual wards to the Army. The Vic- 
torian Government, the most democratic on 
this planet, votes his Rescue Home and 
Prison Brigade an annual subsidy ; and who 
knows how long or rather how short a time 
it may be before we see his officers holding 
religious services in all the gaols and work- 
houses in the land? He has set his heart on 
realising the Carlylean ideals, and if he suc- 
ceeds even to a limited extent in organizing 
the unemployed, and in utilising waste 
labour, who can foresee whereto this may 

row? We can see in the alarmist pre- 
ictions of the enemies of the Salvation 





Army, that the possibilities of a world-wide 
extension of the new religious order are 
already visible to the dullest eye. General 
Booth takes himself quite seriously. John 
Wesley’s saying, “All the world’s my parish,” 
exactly expresses General Booth’s con- 
ception of his field of labour. He is almost 
the only cosmopolitan man of our time. 
The Church of Rome and the Salvation 
Army—these are the only two organizations 
which operate directly and simultaneously in 
all the continents and among all the nations. 
Humanity is to both of these religions a 
unit. 

General Booth has immense aspirations, 
but he can hardly be said to have gigantic 
schemes. He did not devise the Salvation 
Army. It grew. So did his social scheme. 
And so will the other schemes that are still 
to come. They are born of circumstances 
acted upon by the constraining pressure of 
love for men. General Booth does not do 
what he wishes to do, he does what he is 
driven to do. As Mr. Railton wrote some 
years since :— 

‘¢Tf the Army has become completely emancipated 
from old customs and systems, the emancipation has 
been won by slow degrees, and only by the deep 
conviction and earnest struggles of people who have 
had as much difficulty, in the first instance, in re- 
conciling themselves with the changes that have 
been made as you yourself could have. I do not 
believe that any one can be more shocked to-day at 
the Salvation Army than the founder would have 
been had he met one of its smallest corps just as it 
now is twenty years ago.” 


The General did not plan out the conquest 
of the world. Each of his successive ad- 
vances was forced upon him. He could not 
help himself. Why did the Salvation Army 
goto Australia ? Because a quondam drunken 
milkman who had been saved at Stepney 
emigrated to Adelaide, and sent over an 
urgent summons for help to start the Holy 
War in Australia. In like manner it was a 
convert from Coventry, who, having settled 
in Philadelphia, brought over the Salvation 
Army to the United States. Nothing was 
more true than what Mr. Railton wrote when 
he said, “In this as in almost every forward 
step, the action of Headquarters has been in 
a manner forced by circumstances, so that 
we have been compelled to enter upon a 
great effort, which we would much rather 
have postponed to a later date.” But when 
a door is opened General Booth dare not 
refuse but go through it to proclaim the glad 
tidings of a gospel of happiness and love. 

“Whenever I am wanted to go anywhere,” 
said a humble convert of the Army, “I say 
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‘Shall I go, Lord ?’ and if He says, ‘Go, Bill!’| Church Army in the Establishment are 
then I go; but if He doesn't, I don't.” That | but two illustrations of the effect which 
is General Booth’s spirit. He gets his march-| he has produced outside the immediate 
ing orders, and, acting on his own precepts, | range of his own operations. Nor is it 
he does as he is told, and does not : argufy.” | only the Churches that have felt the quick- 
He has hitherto had the great advantage ening and refining influence of his loving 
of having had no reputation to lose. While | heart and courageous faith. The whole 
others can do nothing without considering trend of social legislation for many a year 
and hearing and discussing and wondering to come will bear unmistakable signs of the 
what this, that, or the other person would | influence of his great passion for the welfare 
do or say or think, he has gone ahead and of men; and when the Queen gives her 
done the work that was given him to do. | assent to the Act enfranchising her own sex, 
And who is there even among the most! she will but be attesting the change in the 
sceptical of his opponents can deny that it | popular estimate of the ‘capacities of women 
has been a good work? Apart altogether which has been most largely brought about 
from its direct effects, General Booth’s life- | by the work of the Salvation Army. 
work has been as a trumpet call to the| On these grounds, if on no other, I regard 
Churches of Christendom. The forward ' General Booth as one of the greatest men of 
movement among the Wesleyans and the our time. 


SONNET. 


” 


Werirtey ror “Tue Symeon,” Paryrep spy Frank Dicxser, A.R.A. 


a motte of the picture is taken from the ‘“‘ Lamentations of Jeremiah,” i. 12. ‘‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass 


The canvas represents an aged seller of sacred symbols sitting in a gateway. He offers a crucifix to a bride 
pe bridegroom who are heading a ‘wedding procession, but they, absorbed in their new joy, heed it not.] 


H, turn thy head, fair bride, dost thou not see 
What is thus near? Knowest thou not that bliss 
Is sweeter, holier, and more sweet the kiss 
Of him thy lover, if both thou and he 
Have had thy lot of toil and pain? Oh, be 
Not so enwrapt in love this wedding day 
Thou canst not heed the crucifix, but stay ; 
Shrink not, fair bride, nor say tis naught to thee. 


Who loved thee first with a great love divine ? 

Who gave thee this great joy which comes before 

All other joys? Thou answerest not. The shrine 

At which thou worshippest, and layst thy store 

Of love is not the Christ’s. Thus saith the sign : 

‘“* Man’s love may die ; Mine lives for evermore.” 
IRENE NOBLE, 








UPWARD AND FORWARD. 


SUNDAY, EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDIEN. 


By rue Rev. J. REID HOWATT, Avrnor or “ Tue Cuurcuertz,” “Tue CurtpRen’s ANGEL,’’ ETO, 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, still lead on.” 
Lesson: Acts xii. 1—12. 


Text: “For the good that I would I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.”—Kom. vii. 19. 


THE UNSEEN POWER. 


_—— is a very bad state of things, is it 
not? Here is a man who knows what 
is right, knows what he should do, and who 
wants to do it, wants to do it with all his 
heart, and yet he often doesn’t do it—often 
does just the opposite, for he often does what 
is wrong. 

That is very sad, is it not? It is; and 
yet it is just the way with us all. The good 
we want to do—how often we don’t do it! 
the evil we don’t want to do, how often we 
do it! 

You get up in the morning fresh and 
strong, and you feel so well, happy, and kind, 
and you say to yourself, “I shall be good all 
the day long. When mother bids me do 
anything I shall do it at once pleasantly, and 
I shall surprise father when he comes home 
by showing how well I have done what he 
told me todo. Ishan’t give a cross word ora 
cross look to my brothers and sisters all the 
day. I shall be good, good, for I have made 
up my mind for it.” 

Ah, that is nice, very nice, and it sounds 
well; but before very long you get pushed, 
and you push back, and some one speaks 
crossly to you, and you get cross too, and 
you forget what mother wanted, and when 
father comes home at night you haven’t yet 
done what he told you! The good you 
wanted to do you didn’t quite do; but the 
evil you wanted not to do—how much of it 
you did! 

Yes, children, that is often and often the 
case with us all. How can we mend it? 
That’s the point. How can we come to. do 
what we should do, and leave alone the 
wrong things we should not do? Let me 
try to show you. 

You know those beautiful dyes called 
aniline dyes, that are all the colours of the 
rainbow, and almost as bright—violet and 
mauve, magenta and blue, and all the other 
tints? Well, for a long, long time men 


wanted to make these colours, and wanted 
very much to make them; but what they 
wanted to do they could not. 


Sometimes 





they would seem very nearly succeeding, 
but would fail, and at other times, when 
they looked for a bright colour, there would 
come a stuff that was inky black. Yet they 
knew that the two things * they were work- 
ing with were the right things, and if ever 
the bright colours they wanted were to be 
got, they were to be got by these. But they 
could not get them to work together, except 
in the presence of a third thing + (which 
didn’t at first seem to anybody likely to have 
anything to do with colour) ; but no sooner 
was it brought near to the other two than 
these at once began to work together, and 
work well, so as to make the bright and 
beautiful colours we have. 

That is a very interesting story, is it not ? 
But now for the meaning of it. Why is it 
that we so often don’t do what we know we 
should do, and so often do what we know we 
should not? St. Paul tells us, and tells us in 
the verse before our text, where he says, “To 
will is present with me; but how to perform 
that which is good I find not.” What he 
means is, there are two things in him which 
he can’t get to work together ; there is his 
will and there is his power, and these are the 
two things we all must have before we can 
ever do what we should do; we must have 
the will to do it, be willing, and then we 
must have the power, the strength, for doing 
it. The big, big trouble with us is always 
just the same as it was with him—in getting 
the will and the power to combine, to join 
together, so as to do what we would wish. 

And that was just the difficulty, you re- 
member, about the dyes. How did they get 
over that difficulty ? It was by the presence 
of something else, before which the two 
things that would not work together of them- 
selves joined at once and made the beautiful 
dyes, 

That is what we need, then, to make the 
will and the power work together in us, to 
make the will, and the strength to do what 
we wish, become like one. What can we get 
for this purpose? There is but one thing— 
prayer. 

Yes, children, it is prayer alone that can 
make the will and the power work together, 
so as to help us to do what we know we 
should do, Prayer does not seem at first to 


* Methyl. spirit and solid iodine, 
+ Amorphous phosphorus, 
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have much strength ; but when we try it, 
when we trust to it, we find it always does 
help us to do the thing we should do, and to 
avoid the thing we should not do. When- 
ever you find a weak boy or a weak girl, a 
weak man or a weak woman—one who is 
always meaning to do well, and wishing to 
do well, but never doing it—then you are 
sure to find the boy or the girl, the man or 
the woman who is trying to get on without 
prayer. They might as well have tried to 
get the two things to join together to make 
the beautiful dyes without the third thing 
which had to be present. It couldn’t be 
done. And no more can any one do what is 
right, and keep on doing it, without prayer. 
It is prayer alone that can join the wish and 
the strength, the will and the power, and make 
them work together for good. 

So, children dear, be much in prayer. It 
may not seem to be very important ; yet you 
never give over praying but you give over 
getting God’s help. Prayer is the way that 
He has commanded, and it is through prayer 
He promises to give us all the help and bless- 
ing we need. ' 

There is a fine story told of Balzac, the 
great French author. He was often very 
poor, but he had always a very rich friend— 
Baron James Rothschild—and once when he 
had to make a journey to Germany and had 
no money of his own, he went to his friend 
Rothschild, who gave him a little money to 
go on with, and also gave him a letter to 
take to his nephew in Vienna. The letter— 
as all these letters are—was open, and Balzac 
read it on the way, and found it such a poor 
ordinary letter that he never took it to the 
Baron’s nephew at all. His money was soon 
spent, and he was in great difficulties, and had 
great trouble to get home again. ‘ Well,” 
said the Baron to him when he came back, 
“did you see my nephew?” “No,” said 
Balzac; “the letter was such a poor intro- 
duction, I didn’t deliver it.” ‘ Indeed,” said 
the Baron. ‘Have you got that letter with 
you?” Yes,” replied the other; “here it 
is.”. “Then look there,” said the Baron 
sternly, pointing to a strange little scribble 
that was just below his signature. “ Do 
you see that? That is a sign which my 
nephew understands. If he had seen that he 
would have given you twenty-five thousand 
francs !” 

Balzac was poor when he might have been 
rich, just for want of faith and obedience. 
Yes, and that is why so many are kept poor. 
Jesus bids them pray, and they won't pray. 
And so they are weak when they should be 





strong, for it is through prayer that Jesus 
commands us strength. So pray, pray, that 
your will and your power may work together 
for good. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, lover of my soul.” 
Lesson: Matthew vii. 21—29. 

Text: “Rooted and built up in Him, and stablished in the 
faith, as ye have been taught, abounding therein with 
giving.’’—CoL. ii. 7, 

WELL GROUNDED. 


GARDENERS are very proud people ; they 
say theirs is the oldest trade in the world, 
since Adam was a gardener. But they 
are mistaken. It is the building trade that 
is the oldest, and also the biggest trade 
—for everything that lives, as soon as it 
begins to live, begins to build—begins, that 
is, to grow. And what is growing but build- 
ing? Itis nothing more. The living thing 
is very little at first—little and weak; but 
it begins to build itself bigger and bigger, 
till at last it becomes large and strong. What 
fine big oysters you see in the shops, some 
with a shell as large as a saucer! Yet they 
are very tiny little things at the start; I 
have some at home that aren’t larger than a 


| pin’s head! But as soon as they begin to 


live they begin to build. They get hold of 
the stuff that is round about them, and they 
eat some of it—that is to build them up 
from the inside—and the rest of it they put 
round and round about them like little 
bricks ; and so they go on building their 
shell on the outside. Oh, they are fine 
builders, the oysters and the whelks and 
the mussels. And so are the birds, They 
haven’t feathers enough at the first to tell 
their tail ; but they build and build bit by 
bit. And then what nests they can make !— 
“homes without hands,” little fairy dwell- 
ings where their babies snuggle and sleep. 
Very sleepy little things they are—except 
at meal times! And there are the trees ; 
what builders they are! They must be very 
vigorous ; they start so uncommonly small 
and become so uncommonly great; they 
must work a deal of overtime. And there is 
yourself. You are big now; of course you 
are big; you must be big, big, for you often 
say so. But it isn’t so long ago since you were 
a tiny little thing, too small to be left about 
carelessly, lest you might be lost—as a 
needle might be lost in a haystack! But 
how you have built yourself up! and you 
are not done working yet; you mean one of 
these days to be ever so much bigger and 
stronger, and better and wiser, too, I hope. 
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So, you see, the building trade is the oldest 
trade and the best trade, for everything that 
is living is a builder. Then you will be quite 
ready to see the need for a word like this— 
that we are to be “rooted and built up in 
Jesus Christ.” 

That isn’t exactly the way you would 
speak about a house. You might say that it 
should be “built up,” but you would hardly 
say that it should be “rooted.” No; but 
this is a living house that we are to build, 
and that makes the difference. Let me try 
to explain. 

The first thing is—to be rooted. It is very 
important to notice that. When you walk 
along the sea-shore everywhere you see banks 
on banks of seaweed withered and bleached 
and dead. Why’s that? They have been 
cast ashore and withered because they were 
no longer rooted to the rock. So long as 
they were rooted they grew and grew and 
were beautiful, but when they let go the 
rock and drifted about—drifted about—they 
might have thought it very pleasant for a 


time, but they soon found out their mistake: | u 


they were cast up on the shore and withered. 

Oh, children, it is a great, great thing to 
be rightly rooted—to have something you 
are sure about—something you can depend 
upon—something that you can lay hold of, 
and that will keep hold of you when troubles 
come and temptations dash on you. There’s 
many, Many a man and woman, many, many 
a boy and girl, who has gone all wrong just 
for want of something to trust and be sure 
about. 

And that is why God bids us be “ rooted” 
in Jesus. Nobody was ever lost who kept 
hold of Him. 

It’s rather a strange expression this, is it 
not —to be rooted in Jesus, or to be rooted 
in any one. But yet I think you can under- 
stand it. When there is any one you know 
and love—really know and really love—how 
you hold by him! how you trust him! He 
may do a good many things you don’t under- 
stand—he may even do some things that 
give you pain, but if you know him and 
know that he is good, and if you love him 
and know that he loves you, then how you 
trust him through it all—cling to him and 
hold to him still! ‘Well, that is just what 


we need to do with Jesus; if we would not 
drift and drift and be cast up on the shore 
at last, we must get to know Jesus and get 
to trust Him, and hold by Him and hold by 
Him still—in calm weather or in rough—in 
the light and in the darkness both. Fix 
your f 


aith on Jesus, children; trust Him, 





believe in Him, whoever else you cannot be- 
lieve in; make Christ “ of all your hopes the 
ground,” for to-day and to-morrow and all 
the to-morrows of your life. That is what it 
is to be “rooted” in Jesus. 

But the next thing is to be “builé up in 
Him.” How are we todothat? Just as a 
tree builds itself up. Once it is rooted it 
doesn’t go away from that spot. It never 
changes its address in the directory; you 
always know where to find it. There was a 
man we read about who once thought he saw 
“men, like trees, walking.” Well, that 
sometimes is the case; sometimes men do 
walk like trees—like green bay-trees—strut- 
ting and big with plenty of leaves, but never 
so much as a blackberry of fruit. But trees 
don’t do that; they don’t go walking about ; 
they stay where they are rooted, and build 
themselves up there. Down beneath the 
surface they search and search for what they 
need until they find it, and then they draw 
it into themselves and make it become a part 
of themselves, and so they build themselves 


p. 

And that is what we need to do with 
Jesus; we need to learn about Him; we 
need to listen to His words, and then when 
we have got them we need to make them our 
own, and do what they bid us do. Isn’t that 
the way you get built up in knowledge? 
You read books, and you learn something 
to-day that you didn’t know yesterday, and 
so you are wiser. Or you listen to the 
teacher and ask him questions, and so the 
thing that was difficult becomes easy. Yes, 
that is the way we become built up in know- 
ledge. And it is the way we get built up in 
love. When you are much with any one you 
like, how soon you become like him! What 
he does you like to do; as he thinks you like 
to think, and it is just the same with us and 
Jesus. Once we are “rooted” in Him— 
once we trust Him and hold by Him, and 
love Him, then every day we draw upon 
Him; we learn something, or something 
more, about Him that helps to make us like 
Him ourselves, and so we get built up—a 
Christian boy or girl—a Christian man or 
woman. Children, build yourselves up in 
Jesus ; every time you do what He bids you 
do, every time you think what He wants 
you to think, that is something more and 
more that goes to the building of you. 

It is only as we go on doing this we can 
ever know what is meant by the next word 
—“stablished.” That’s the great thing—to 
be fixed, to be firm, to be rooted, and built 
up so that nothing can move us away 
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When the rivers are “in spate,” as it is 
called, when they are swollen with heavy 
rains and become strong and tawny, many 
trees are swept down on their flood, and 
carried out dead to the sea. They are trees 
that were rooted and built up, but they were 
not “stablished ;” they hadn’t sent their 
roots deep enough for that. They had sent 
them out on the surface only, and so when 
the floods came they had no “grip ”—they 
were not “stablished.” 

A good tree—a strong tree—strikes its 
roots deep down. The Temple in Jerusalem 
was built upon a rock, and it is said that the 
foundation was as deep as the building itself 
was high. It must be so with us if we 
would be stablished. We must work, but 
we must also pray, and the more work we 
have to do the more prayer we must make. 
We must think of this world, but we must 
also think of the next. We must do what 
is right by men, but we must also do what is 
right by God. When we “get on” in the 
world—get riches, get more mercies, get 
more comforts—then we must get a deeper, 
deeper trust and hold on Jesus Christ. If 
we don’t do that, if we don’t get in deeper 
with Jesus as we get on more in the world, 
one day we shall be found adrift, for we 
have had too shallow a grip—we have not 
been stablished. Be stablished, settled on 
Jesus, for life and for death, once and for 
ever. 

Is this all? rooted, built up, and stab- 
lished? No, there is one thing more, a 
very, very important thing—we are to 
“abound therein with thanksgiving.” That’s 
the fruit. What’s the use of a tree if it 
doesn’t bear fruit? No use; it’s selfish—it 
is taking all the blessings, but it isn’t giving 
any ; it is no use. 

We must bear fruit, and lots of it, 
“abounding therein” in thanksgiving. Is 
that easy? Is it easy to raise a crop of 
thanks? It is not so easy as some people 
might think. It is easy to say “Thank 
you,” but it is not always easy to feel thank- 
ful. Why, look at the miserable folk who 
are all around you, grumbling, grumbling, 
discontented, fault-finding, unhappy. Where’s 
their crop of thanksgiving? They have 
none, just because they have never been 
trusting Jesus. They have been speaking 
about Him perhaps, and perhaps they have 
been worshipping Him, but they haven’t 
been trusting Him. If they trusted Him, 
they would believe that, He was doing for 
them the best, and that would make them 
thankful. Trust Him, children, trust Him 
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about everything, and the big, warm, loving, 
grateful, thanksgiving spirit will grow in you 
from day to day. You will be like trees 
that bear fruit, and the fruit of thanksgiving 
is never lost, Jesus gathers it all into His 
garner ; you will find it all again one day. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘My God, my Father, while I stray.” 
Tesson: Psalm xxiii. 
Text: “There is a lion in the way.”—Prov. xxvi. 13. 


HINDRANCES. 


THE man who says this has got two names, 
but he doesn’t like to be called by either of 
them. At one time he is called the “ sloth- 
ful man,” at another time the “ sluggard.” 
You know what a slothis? It is a creature 
as big as a bear, and so lazy! I very much 
doubt if it ever saw its own tail, it could not 
turn round quickly enough to look at it! And 
I think you know what a slug is—a lazy 
little creepy-crawly thing that is always 
munching, munching—and can’t get along 
for eating. It is always dinner-time with 
the slug—unless it is bedtime. 

And this man is both a sloth and a slug— 
a lazy fellow. And that is why he sees a 
lion in the way. There is always a lion in 
the way of lazy folk. Sometimes there are 
two or more—a whole menagerie if they are 
particularly lazy. For, a lion means a diffi- 
culty, and whenever you ask a lazy man to 
do anything difficulties always spring up in 
his way—like lions—terrible to look at for 
their glaring eyes, awful to listen to for their 
fearful roaring. 

Don’t you be afraid of lions, children ; don’t 
be afraid of them. A good many of them 
are only stuffed, and their roar is done by 
machinery. And a good many of them don't 
exist at all except in your own mind ; when 
you walk boldly up to what you thought was 
a lion you will often find it is only a skittish 
lamb! But of course there are lions in the 
world; sometimes there are real difficulties 
in the way. Very well, when these are there, 
don’t you be like the slug or the sloth—don’t 
run away from them, but go straight to them. 

For lions, you know, always protect hid 
treasure. You like to read tales of brave 
young knights going forth, so fair and free, 
with sword in hand to deliver young 
princesses from enchanters’ castles, and to 
fight their way to the caverns where the 
walls flash with diamonds, and where the 
old sea-kings had hidden their chests of gold 
and silver. Ah, these are histories well worth 
reading. Iam very fond of them myself, 
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just because they are all so real and true— | him reach you. 


one way. Well, now, did ever any of these 
brave young knights get to the princess or 
get to the treasure without having first to 
meet with a lion in the way? No, never 
once. A lion or a dragon, or something else 
that was very fearful to behold, was always 
there keeping guard. But these young 
knights always make small account of diffi- 
culties like these; somehow or other when 
they go up to them boldly, they always get 
safely past. 

And you can do the same, if you are of the 
mind for it, and the best way to help you 
to do this is by always remembering that 
just behind the lion there is sure to be some- 
thing well worth having. The lion would not 
be there if there was not something behind 
him well worth keeping. 

Do you remember how it was with Chris- 
tian in the Pilgrim’s Progress? He was very 
weary, and very sad, for he had slept when 
he should have been awake, and there was 
darkness round about him and he could not 
see his way. Then he heard the lions roar— 
the very lions that had turned back two 
friends of his of the name of Mistrust and 
Timorous, who had started to go with Chris- 
tian. And now the lions were on his own 
way, and he wondered if he would have to 
go back too. But just then the darkness 
lifted a bit and he saw a stately palace rising 
before him—the Palace Beautiful. Oh, it 
was such a lovely sight! he did so wish to 
enter! But there were two lions before him, 
right in his way. He would not go back, 
however, he would go on, and he boldly went 
up to the lions and passed safely between 
them. Their roar was like thunder, but their 
teeth could not reach him, for when he had 
got quite near them he found that the lions 
were chained, and there was room between 
them for him to pass, and so he entered the 
Palace Beautiful. 

That’s always and always the way. Diffi- 
culties are always like lions, to threaten us 
away if they can from something good or 
something great that we would like to have, 
or to learn, or todo. Don’t you be afraid of 
them ; go up to them boldly whenever you 
see them, and you will find that they are 
either stuffed with machinery to make them 
roar, or else they are chained and can’t do 
any harm. 

That’s the way with Satan, the biggest lion 
ofall. He is always going about, going about, 
but only as far as his chain willlet him. He 
is chained, and as long as you keep on the 
right road—Christ’s road—his chain can’t let 





He never devoured any- 
body yet till they had gone off the right road. 
So, children, whenever you see a lion in 
the way, whenever any big difficulty roars 
and threatens you, you have just one ques- 
tion to ask—are you, or are you not, on the 
right road? If you are, then go boldly on; 
the lion may frighten but it can’t hurt. You 
will get past safely, and always, always, just 
beyond the lion, you will tind something well 
worth having ; something to make you good, 
and glad and strong. Win for yourself a good 
name; not Sloth, not Slug, not Timorous, 
not Mistrust, but Christian, and a Christian 
never turns back from lions in the way. 

But never will you become a Christian— 
Christ’s very own—till you learn to over- 
come the hindrances that are sure to be put 
in the way of your following Jesus. Justa 
little word more, then, about some of these 
that may seem at first very little. The great 
big ship was ready to launch, and the crowd 
was gathered on the shore, and the flags were 
flying and the sun was shining brightly on 
the smooth water—it was a beautiful sight. 
And at last the signal was given and the 
props were knocked away ; the ropes were 
cut, and the chains were let loose, and the 
ship moved forward, and then stopped! It 
was in vain they pulled and pushed, and did 
all they could; it had stopped and they could 
not move it. So they set about searching to 
find what had hindered it, and what do you 
think it was? A little pebble that had got 
into the groove. 

That little pebble was a “ but.” It was 
something that was very little, that seemed 
to be very weak, yet it stopped the launching 
of the ship, and not until that little “but” 
was taken away did the ship get down to 
rest majestically on the waters. 

And, children dear, they are often just 
such little things as these that hinder boys 
and girls and men and women from being 
Christians—Christ’s boys and girls, Christ’s 
men and women. They are like the men who 
came to Jesus and said, ‘‘ Lord, I will follow 
thee, but!” Something or other hinders 
them. Yes, and until the little but is taken 
out of the way they never will follow Christ. 

Are any of you saying this ?—saying, 
“ Lord, I will be Thy boy, I will be Thy girl 
—but not just yet, there is something in the 
way”? I think some of you are. I think 
some of you, for instance, are saying this: 
“ Lord, 1 will follow thee, I will love thee, I 
will be thine, but I shall wait till I am a little 
older /” Ah! that is such a mistake. 


There was a dear little seed that had 
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begun to grow in the ground, and it was all 
dark dark round about it, but it didn’t know 
it was dark, for it had never seen the light, 
and it had got accustomed to the darkness 
and had found things there which it liked. 
But the sun was kind, and had sent a bright 
little sunbeam down to the little seed to 
preach the gospel to it. Yes, there is a 
gospel for seeds as well as for boys and girls, 
and men and women, and the little sunbeam 
It said to the seed, 
“Come up and follow the light; it is all 
dark and cold where you are now, but there 
is a brighter and better world up here, and 
you can come up into it, and when you come, 
and the light is all round about you, it will 
get into your own heart and make you 
stronger and lovelier and sweeter, so come up 
and follow the light.” And the little seed 
said, ‘“ These are sweet words, nice words, 
they are a real gospel, and I will obey it ; I 
will follow the light, but wait till I am a little 
older.” ‘ No, no, no,” said the sunbeam, 
“ oldness is nothing ; brightness, and beauti- 
fulness, and strength, are everything, and you 
can never have these unless you come up and 
follow the light. Down there where you are 
you may grow older, but you will never 
grow beautiful, you will never grow right, 
you will never be the flower you should 
be; it is only as you get up into the light, 
and love the light and live in the light, that 
you can ever be right, or bright or beautiful.” 

Now, children, | think you can understand 
what that means. It means just this: It is 
a bad but which makes you put Jesus aside 
until you are older. Why, it is now that you 
need Him—now—for it is only Jesus who 
can make you grow up strong and happy, and 
bright and good. So put away that but. 
Jesus wants you, and wants to give you light 
and help and life, and make you happy—just 
as the sunbeam wanted the seed. He is want- 
ing you now—now—to-day—to let Him have 
the care of your heart, the care of your life, 
and the blessing of you. What are you going 
tosay to Him? Will you say, “ Lord, I will 
follow thee, bué wait till Iam older”? Oh, 
don’t say that—say this, ‘“‘ Dear Jesus, take 
me, take me at once, and make me what I 
should be—just as the sunshine makes the 
flowers.” Oh, say that, children; say it 
every one ; say it in your heart, and mean it 
—and just as every flower finds it has the 
sun all to itself, so every one of you will find 
you have a Saviour all your own. 

May the good spirit of the Lord lead the un- 
decided to decision, and the decided to greater 
faith and fervour in following the Lord fully. 





FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “God, who hath made the daisies,” 
Lesson: 1 Samuel i, 21—28. 


Text: ‘* Longed for.”—Put1. iv. 1. 
WANTED ! 


THEY were so far, far away—these people 
he longed for. Six hundred miles away over 
the mountains and the sea, straight as the 
crow flies. Yes, they were far away; and 
yet they were very, very near too, for so 
long as he “ longed for” them, it showed that 
he was carrying them with him in his heart. 
They were very, very near even while they 
were very, very far off. 

And why were they “longed for”? He 
tells us, it was because they were loved. 
“Dearly beloved and” (of course) “ longed 
for.” We always long for what we love. 
The grandest thing in the world is to be 
longed for by somebody. As long as you 
are longed for, and know that you are longed 
for, there will always be a silver lining round 
your cloud, and there will always be the 
sound of a drum to keep up your heart and 
help you to march forward. 

Now and again as you go to school, or as 
you come from it, or as you wander about, 
you notice a little card here and there in 
some window :—“ Boy wanted,” or “Girl 
wanted ;” and somehow the sight of that 
card does you good. You feel that there is 
something in the world for a boy or a girl to 
do ; and one of these days you will go and see 
if you are the boy or the girl that is wanted. 

Ah! it is a grand thing to know that you 
are wanted in the world. That was the very 
first thing we did learn. Just at the entrance 
to this world, somewhere—in gold letters 
most likely—there is a notice stuck up: “ No 
admission except on business.” And yet we 
came, and didn’t we wonder what business 
we could have here? But we were not long 
in finding that out, for we were no sooner 
here than we found we had been “longed 
for.” True, warm, loving hearts were waiting 
for us—we were wanted ; and wanted, what 
for? Well, I really don’t know what for if 
it wasn’t for this—just to love and be loved. 

Yes, that is what we were wanted for 
then ; and it is what we are wanted for still. 
So long as there is somebody to be longed 
for and somebody to long for us, we feel we 
have a right to be here. It is when we 
haven’t that—when there is nobody’s step to 
make us glad—when there is nobody’s smile 
to make us bright—when there is nobody 
loves us, and nobody we love—then, then, 
the weary feeling comes over us. We are 
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not wanted. We have got admission, but 
we have no business here ; and then we want 
to go away, and some do go before they are 
called, just through the weary, weary feel- 
ing that they are not wanted here, and no- 
body longs for them. 

Ah! that is sad, and it never should be 
the case. Never let it be so with you. And 
it never will be so with you if you will just 
mind your business—the business for which 
you got admission into the world—that busi- 
ness is to love. Yes, to love, whether you are 
loved back again or no. But never be afraid 
of that; you can never love without being 
loved. You can never have loving feelings 
in your heart without hearts going out in 
loving feeling to you. So mind your busi- 
ness—be loving. 

And begin with Jesus. That was what 
they had done for whom Paul was longing 
now. They loved Jesus, and he loved Jesus, 
and so they could not help loving one 
another. When people are working by the 
light of a lamp, they don’t think of the 
lamp, they think of the work the lamp shows 
them to do. And when we love Jesus, and 
He loves us, His love is like the lamp; it 
shows us the work He sent us into the world 
to do. We never do know what we should 


do—never know it rightly—till we see it in 


the light of love—the love of Jesus. So 
begin with Him, with “longing” for Jesus. 
Carry Him in your heart, everywhere and 
always, and one day He will satisfy the 
longing soul. An angel will whisper in your 
ear that you are wanted ; and when you fol- 
low him, your eyes shall see the King in His 
beauty, and your heart shall rest in His love. 

“A boy wanted,” “a girl wanted” for 
Jesus, now/ Who will answer ? 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Ilymn: “ Rest of the weary, joy of the sad.” 
Lesson: Gen. ix. 8—17. 
Text: “I do set my bow in the cloud.”—Gen. ix. 13. 
THE COLOURED GOSPEL. 


Dip you ever see three rainbows at the 
same time? J have; many people have. 
Some have perhaps seen more, one inside the 
other, and behind the other, but every one 
alike beautiful. Just now I want you to 
look, not upon three rainbows, but upon éwo. 

This is the first one, the one God speaks 
about when he says, “I do set my bow in 
the cloud.” That is the rainbow you have 
often seen, the great, beautiful arch of silver 
and gold, and orange and violet, which 
stretches all across the dark clouds, and yet 





is so light that when it rests on the flowers 
the flowers are not bent, and when it rests 
on the sea it doesn’t sink down! 

Do you know what that rainbow is, chil- 
dren? It is the oldest gospel that ever was 
published. Before there were any books 
or pens or paper this was the way God took 
to cheer men’s hearts and keep them from 
being afraid. When the rains came pouring 
down and the streams were swelling into 
great rivers, and the rivers grew broad like 
seas, and still the rain kept falling, then 
men might have been afraid that God was 
going to flood the world again. 

And so the rainbow comes to mean hope. 
Do you know what hope is? It means 
keeping a brave heart; it means, believing 
the sun will shine to-morrow, though it 
doesn’t shine to-day ; it means singing songs 
in the dark; it means trusting Jesus about 
everything. 

When does the rainbow shine out? Only 
when the rain falls. And what does it tell 
us then? Just this: that the rain isn’t going 
to be for ever; it will stop and things will 
be bright again, and we shall be glad yet in 
spite of our drenching ! 

So watch for the rainbow; watch for it 
when something has happened to make you 
sad ; watch for it when troubles seem all round 
about you; watch for it when your eyes are 
filled with tears, for it always shines brightest 
then. Make friends with the rainbow all 
your days, for it has always a good word to 
speak to you from God. 

But now I want you to look on the other 
rainbow. See what is said about it in the 
fourth chapter of Revelation and the third 
verse: “There was a rainbow round about 
the throne.” That is the throne of Heaven— 
the throne where Jesus sits. There is always 
a rainbow round about that. 

Can you understand all that this means ? 
I don’t think so—not yet. You must wait 
awhile ; wait till you are older ; wait till the 
Lord does things you won’t be able to under- 
stand at the time; wait, maybe, till you are 
going to die yourself, or till death has taken 
away from you some one you love. Till 
then just keep that picture in mind, that 
there 1s always a rainbow round the throne of 
Jesus. 

A rainbow on earth when the clouds are 
darkest, and a rainbow in heaven where 
there are no clouds at all, keep these both in 
mind and ¢rust Jesus, and you will have a 
song in your heart all your days, and that 
is the strongest and the best heart which has 
most music within it. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE ANTI-GAMBLING LEAGUE. 


HE <Anti-Gambling League has already done 
much excellent work in many parts of the 
country by the meetings which it has held and the 
personal testimonies which it has called out; but 
the committee cannot do what so sorely needs doing 
without larger funds. At present their efforts are 
thwarted and crippled. There is no need to enter 
into the subtleties of the question, to discuss the 
morality of playing whist for penny points, or 
whether it is wrong to take tickets in a lottery. 
The evil which has to be contended against is plain 
and palpable. Vast numbers of those about us, 
of those dear to us, are rushing straight down a 
road that can lead only to ruin. They have yielded 
to the gambling spirit, to the desire to get money 
without labour, to get it suddenly, to get it in large 
sums; and when once that madness has taken hold 
upon @ man, except by divine help it rarely leaves 
him on this side of the grave. It drives its victims 
to drink in the excitement and in the reaction; it 
instigates to actual crime, either to replace money 
that has been lost, or to secure new chances of gain. 
And the evil is growing; of that there is no doubt. 
Fewer men, perhaps, now throw away a fortune at 
a stroke, but the number of those who gamble for 
sums, small intrinsically but serious enough to those 
who stake, is rapidly increasing, and the mischief 
runs right through and affects every part of the 
community. Those who exercise authority over 
boys and young men in schools and colleges, by the 
wise use of their influence can do much to check the 
evil, but the larger part of the work of prevention 
and cure must still be left to associations like this. 
All information as to membership may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Mr. F. A. Atkins, 7, Adam 
Street, Adelphi, London. 


WESLEYANS AND THE EDUCATION ACT. 

As the attitude of the Wesleyan body practically 
determined the character of the Education Act of 
1870, and enabled Mr. Gladstone's Government to 
carry through their compromise, the resolutions 


passed by the Special Committee recently convened | 


are of high importance; for on their decision the 
policy of the future very largely rests. For some 
time past there have been indications that the Wes- 
leyans generally were moving from their old position, 
and now the change is made apparent to the world. 
Even those who, like Dr. Rigg, have always been 
known as champions of the denominational system, 
recognise that further development is necessary. 
Dr. Rigg himself now advocates a universal School 
Board system, without destroying the denomina- 
tional schools. He accepts Free Education, but 
claims that in all schools made free by public funds 


there shall be popular representative control. Still 
more remarkable is his criticism of the practical 
working of the conscience clause. Twenty years’ 
experience, he affirms, have proved it to be inef- 
fectual and unreal as a protection for parents and 
children against religious intolerance and oppression ; 
and with special reference to a well-known type of 
offence he claims that a larger and more genuine 
security shall be provided in the future. When a 
man of such cautious temper and such wide know- 
ledge as Dr. Rigg publishes so definite complaints as 
these, it is clear that the evil must be real and 
serious. Theoretically, the compromise of 1870 was 
not unsatisfactory, and in the towns, speaking 
generally, school managers have been loyal to it. 
But in the country districts, where for success it 
depended on the wisdom and forbearance of men 
who were too often convinced that its provisions 
were a religious evil, grievances were sure to arise. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND THEIR SERVANTS. 


The great strike on the Scotch railways is hap- 
pily over, and it would be useless to re-open ques- 
tions which are now matters of history, to dis- 
cuss the action of the directors or the action of 
the men. But the results of the struggle are still 
with us, for the events of the last few weeks have 
greatly helped to develop public opinion and to give 
it precision on certain points. The right—ay, and 
the duty of the men to combine for mutual good is 
beyond doubt. It is on this principle that churches 
and nations come to be. No less certain is the right 
of those who represent a union of workers to deal 
officially with those who represent a union of em- 
ployers ; and we sincerely trust that no corporation 
will be found in the time to come to refuse to recog- 
nize those whom either of the unions have deputed 
to be their representatives. Most people will pro- 
bably go a step farther. For the safety of the 
thousands, both rich and poor, who travel by rail, 
and for the protection of property, it is essential 
that no man on whom any serious responsibility lies, 
apart altogether from the interests of the man, 
should be employed for an excessive number of 
hours. The limits of labour should be fixed by 
law, and the rule should be made invariable and 
absolute; men need protection against themselves 
| as well as against others. This does not imply that 
the same limit of time should obtain in all cases. The 
| porter or the clerk may very reasonably be allowed 
to work for somewhat longer hours than the sig- 
| nalman or the engine-driver, who by a weary nod 





may destroy a hundred lives in a moment; but for 
| all those who carry the safety of others in their 
hands the hours of employment should be fixed and 
| rigid. On the other hand, and for the self-same 
‘reason, and in consideration of the peculiar perils 
involved, there would be no injustice in punishing 
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with extreme severity any,breach of cortract or any 
incentive to violence by which danger or loss may 
be caused to individuals or the public. The nation 
which grants powers to railway proprietors has its 
rights as well as railway shareholders or railway 
servants. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PERSIA AND CIVILISATION. 


Prince Malcom Khan’s article in the Contemporary 
Review gives us an interesting glimpse of a genu- 
inely Eastern mind. He approaches a familiar 
problem, but comes to it from an entirely new 
point of view. Why, he asks, does the East still 
lag behind the West in the path of progress? 
Why does the intelligence of Asia, with rare 
exceptions, stubbornly reject the civilisation of 
Europe? There is no inferiority in intellectual 
power. Obstruction is not due to disdain. Persia 
at any rate is anxious to advance, and is only too 
conscious that the motive power cannot come from 
within. And still, in spite of all, they cannot accept 
what we have to offer. As to the fact there can be 
no doubt, but how can the fact be explained? The 
Prince attributes this instinctive antipathy to the reli- 
gious idea which dominates the life of the Eastern 
world. For men and for nations reared in the faith 
of Islam their religion and its extension are the 
supreme, if not the sole ends of existence, nor can 
they conceive it possible that foreigners like ourselves 
should be possessed by any other purpose. They 
assume that our one motive in diplomacy, literature, 
science, and commerce, is to force our faith upon 
others, This they regard as the true work, not of 
our missionaries alone, but of our politicians and our 
soldiers. This suspicion closes every approach, and 
it is difficult to see how the seeds of confidence can 
be sown. We are advised to present European 
civilisation independent of Christian dogma, but it 
can hardly be alleged that the connection between 
the two has been very intimate during the past; 
while to separate our civilisation from the spirit to 
which in a large degree it owns its very existence, is 
an absolute impossibility. In this direction we have 
gone as far as we can. 


THE NEGRO PROBLEM IN AMERICA. 

A great national crime is sure to bring its own 
punishment. The penalty may be long in coming, 
but it comes at last, even if it be generations after. 
Those who first planted slavery as an institution in 
America, those who defended it from pulpit and 
platform, and those who sat silent and consented to 
the sin, little knew what retribution they were lay- 
ing up for a whole people. It was slavery that 
deluged plain and valley with blood, that cast the 
shadow of death on almost every household through- 
out the Union; and now, nearly thirty years since 
the close of that appalling struggle, the condition 





of the vast negro population, 7,000,000 or more, left 
in the Southern States, the direct consequence and 
survival of the iniquity that has passed away, fills 
the heart of every far-sighted American statesman 
with anxiety and dismay. The two races can never 
unite ; nature herself has set a bar between them, 
and there they exist side by side, with growing 
power on the one side and gathering hatred and fear 
on the other. How to deal with this foreign ele- 
ment is a problem that passes human wisdom. If 
allowed to remain it must in time overpower and 


| submerge surrounding civilisation. If left to itself 


by the withdrawal of the white population, it can 
but sink deeper and deeper into intellectual and 
moral degradation; and dismissing the question of 
moral responsibility altogether, assuming that the 
higher type is justified in withdrawing and leaving 
the lower to its doom, no people could safely suffer 
such a vast mass of humanity to decay and putrefy 
close to its own borders ; for there is a corruption of 
the spirit as well as of the body, and contagion 
would find its way in with every breeze. And the 
alternative plan of restoring the negro population to 
their African homes is surely the most hopeless of 
all. The vast expense of such a scheme, the slow- 
ness of its operation, the resistance it would provoke, 
and the uncertainty even of ultimate success, are but 
a few of the objections to it. No human power could 
hope to conduct it to a happy issue; in all proba- 
bility, after an enormous waste of money and human 
life, and after incalculable suffering, it would end 
in disastrous failure. 


PERSECUTION IN PERU. 


Religious liberty makes slow progress in South 
America. In Chili and the Argentine Republic free- 
dom of worship is secured by the constitution, but in 
the neighbouring States of Bolivia and Peru the reign 
of darkness still continues. Romanism is supreme, 
and Romanism in its lowest type. To preach any 
other faith in the tongue of the people is a crime, 
and the priests are resolved, if they can, to suppress 
the sale of Spanish Bibles and to expel the colporteurs. 
At La Paz, in Bolivia, a short time ago, they arrested 
an agent of the American Bible Society, but on the 
intervention of the French Minister he was speedily 
released. At Callao, in Peru, the Jesuits have been 
more successful. Through their influence, M. Pen- 
zotti, well known as a missionary and teacher, has 
been thrown into prison and kept there for several 
months, his only crime being that he preached to the 
people in Spanish and distributed Bibles. He seems 
to be treated with kindness by the officials of the 
prison ; his family and friends are allowed to visit 
him, and he is properly supplied with food. But in 
spite of such alleviations as these, imprisonment in 
the company of criminals, in intense heat and abound- 
ing filth, is a real hardship; a trial of faith and 
patience which very few of us would care to endure. 
The Evangelical Alliance here and in America are 
taking up the case, and under the pressure thus 
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brought to bear, the Peruvian Government in this in- 
stance will soon give way. But the essential point 
is to secure an amendment in the law. 


III.—_IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
THE NYANZA MISSION. 


Losses in the Nyanza Mission are coming thick and 
fast just now, and Catholics and Protestants seem to be 
suffering equally. Out of eight men who have left 
England for that district during the past year four 
have already fallen, and the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have lost four men in seven months, among 
them Pére Lourde]l, who for many years was the 
leader of the Catholics at Uganda. He was a 
man of great power and energy, cautious and 
daring at the same time, a born diplomatist, and 
keen to secure every opportunity for the advance- 
ment of the faith which he held. To say that 
he was unscrupulous would be perhaps unjust, but 
during the long period of conflict and persecution 
through which he and Mackay lived side by side at 
Uganda, he too often showed that he cared for 
Rome more than for Christ, and that he would have 
conceded not a little to the Mohammetans if he could 
thereby have cleared the Protestant workers out of 
the country. Upto the very eve of his death, Pére 
Lourdel was still active, exerting all his influence to 
prevent the establishment of the British East Africa 
Company as the supreme power at Uganda, the 
Protestants welcoming Mr. Jackson, the Company’s 
representative, and readily accepting the arrange- 
ment which he suggested, while the Catholic chiefs, 
led by their priests, steadily refused their consent, 
fearing evidently lest they might suffer through 
Protestant ascendency, an impression which Pére 
Lourdel made no effort to remove. 


THE NIGER MISSION. 


The special committee appointed by the Church 
Missionary Society to investigate the difficulties that 
have recently come to a head in the Niger Mission, 
have lost no time in coming to adecision. Taken as 
a whole, their report indicates that the condition of 
affairs in the district is far from satisfactory, that 
discipline is lax, and that the native clergy, though 
admirable workers when under the authority of wise 
leaders, cannot at present be trusted to guide and 
control the churches. As regards individuals, how- 
ever, the sentences pronounced on the spot have been 
considerably modified. The lay agents incriminated 
are to be dismissed. Two of the native clergy are to 
be cut off from the Society. But four others are 
retained on probation under careful European super- 
intendence, and Archdeacon Crowther, whose sus- 
pension had excited strong indignation, is restored 
to his post. It is now decided that the charge against 
him was not substantiated by facts, and that the 
Secretary of the Mission in dealing with the case 
assumed an authority which he did not really possess, 








it having been conferred on one of his predecessors 
in a special crisis and for a limited time. The award 
is fair and reasonable, and honestly attempts to do 
justice all round, but it cannot be expected that diffi- 
culties and dangers will disappear at once. The 
passions and jealousies that have been excited will 
only gradually subside. The native clergy are sure 
to resent the introduction of a larger European ele- 
ment and an increase of foreign control, while the 
relations between the English executive representing 
the Society and the native bishop, who is the spiritual 
head of the native Church, must, even with the best 
intentions on both sides, be delicate and difficult. 


WOMEN ON MISSION BOARDS. 


In reconstructing their constitution, the London 
Missionary Society have taken a great step in ad- 
vance. They propose that women shall be eligible 
not only for Special Committees, but for the Direc- 
torate aswell. Itishard to see any sound argument 
that can be advanced against so wise and equitable a 
concession. Abroad, in the mission field, women’s 
work has marvellously developed, and in every part 
of the world women are labouring with splendid 
success. At home, among the Churches, it is they 
who above all others keep alive the flame of enthu- 
siasm. To their devotion and self-sacrifice the mission 
cause owes an incalculable debt. But it is not so 
much on past or present service that we should rest 
their strongest claim to representation, but on their 
capacity for rendering fresh aid in the future. There 
are many things that women can do with special 
power, many sides of life on which their knowledge, 
their insight, and their sympathy are fuller and 
larger than ours. By excluding them from our 
Councils, by refusing to share the burden of responsi- 
bility with them, we deliberately weaken our cause ; 
and in so great and overwhelming an enterprise as 
that to which our Master himself has called us, there 
is not a single force that we can afford to waste. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE DEAN OF WELLS. 


Dr. E. H. Plumptre by his translation of Dante, 
his ‘‘ Life of Bishop Ken,’ and one or two of his 
poems, will be remembered for many years to 
come. His reputation, however, should rest 
quite as much on his work as on his books. His 
services to King’s College, London, where he 
laboured in various capacities for twenty-four years, 
are simply inestimable, and the debt which the Wo- 
men’s College in Harley Street owes him is hardly 
less. He had an enthusiasm for teaching, both in 
literature and theology, and his enthusiasm was 
contagious. When he became Dean of Wells, he 
took up his duties there in the same spirit. He did 
not bury himself in books. He loved literature pas- 
sionately, but he loved men better. And those who 
have visited that exquisite cathedral since it passed 
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into his charge cannot have failed to note how he has 
set his mark upon everything, the beauties he has 
added, the abuses he has swept away, and to recall 
the loving veneration with which his name is always 
spoken of by the humblest official of the place. 


THE REV. ALEXANDER MACLEOD. 


When a man’s life comes to an end, unless it has 
run within very narrow channels, those who are left 
to regret him are sure to fasten upon very different 
aspects of his character and work. Some will think 
of Dr. Macleod as one of those who helped to trans- 
form Scotch preaching by adding beauty to strength. 
Others will remember him as a leader in the move- 
ment that united Presbyterianism in England, or as 
the preacher who on great occasions rose to the full 
height of his power, and moved his hearers upwards 
with a full and stately breath of inspiration. But 
to the readers of the Sunday Magazine he will and 
must be the children’s preacher, one of the few who 
understood the secret of interpreting great thoughts 
to little people, who was childlike in feeling, but 
never childish. The church to which Dr. Macleod 
belonged excels in this special gift, but even there 
he stood without a peer. For poetic grace, human 
tenderness, living sympathy, and whole-hearted sin- 
cerity in what he sought to do, his sermons to chil- 
dren are almost unequalled. Whenever we turn 
back to them, the old charm lives again. Happily, 
by his books for children, ‘‘being dead, he yet 
speaketh.”’ 


CHARLES KEENE. 


Mr. Keene’s death may serve to remind us of the 
debt which we owe to the pencil as well as to the 
pen. For the last forty years his pictures in Punch 
have been an unfailing source of delight in thousands 
of homes throughout the land, and in hours of weari- 
ness, depression, or pain, when other recreations 
have lost their power, we have only to take up one 
of the volumes which his genius has adorned to for- 
get our troubles, at least for a time. The great 
characteristic of his drawings, as a critic has sug- 
gested, is their essential good nature. There is no 
satire, no bitterness, no sting. The merriment is 
cheerful, but not boisterous. He gives us characters, 
men and women, as he saw them—not caricatures ; 
he does not twist or distort, And though he invari- 
ably took his types from the lower grade of the social 
order, it cannot be said that his pictures have ever 
encouraged the prejudice or the pride of class. Nor 
did he fail to maintain the traditions of the periodical 
with which he was associated. He was never coarse 
or brutal. He might depict low life, not low feeling. 
What Thackeray wrote of John Leech is equally 
true of Charles Keene: ‘‘Our modern painter of 
mankind still retains his barbarous modesty, is tender 
with children, decorous before women, has never 
once thought that he has a right or calling to wound 
the modesty of either.’”” A few years ago, to find a 
contrast to this tone of feeling we should have been 





compelled to cross the Channel. Now, unhappily, 
this is no longer the case, and though we have not 
yet gone so far as to rival our neighbours in sugges- 
tive indecency, we are travelling only too fast along 
the road to evil. 


CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 


For the sake of Mr. Bradlaugh’s usefulness and 
fame, there is every cause to regret that the cireum- 
stances of his early life led him to devote his time 
and strength to religious controversy. There was, 
indeed, no subject with which he was less qualified 
to deal. For as some men are born destitute of the 
sense of sound, and others blind to shades and gra- 
dations of colour, so Mr. Bradlaugh showed himself 
from first to last absolutely devoid of what may be 
called the religious sense. The lack of it accounts 
for the attitude of scorn and contempt which he 
consistently assumed towards those who clung to 
the faith which he had rejected ; for, unlike most of 
those who have assailed Christianity during our 
generation, he saw in it, not a noble illusion or a 
splendid dream, but a system compact of fraud, 
folly, and cowardice. He fathered on it the dark- 
ness and the misery of the world, would gladly have 
shattered it to pieces and have left its place empty. 
His long weary struggles with animus and intolerance 
may no doubt account for some of his bitterness. 
Those professional champions of religious truth, mere 
hirelings, often unfair, and untruthful, and mean, 
mere platform sorcerers, who in his youth by their 
dealing with his intellectual difficulties turned 
doubt into hostility, are largely responsible for dis 
cruel coarseness of tone and temper, but those who 
listened to him often must have instinctively felt 
that the real secret of his intellectual distortion and 
the ultimate cause of the passion which he so 
wantonly provoked were rooted in the very nature 
of the man. Yet once removed from religious con- 
troversy, he was a man to be admired and trusted. 
Entering the House of Commons as he did, under 
circumstances of special difficulty, he succeeded 
within a very few years in winning the respect and 
the regard of men who had been his bitterest foes. 
They saw that he was just, sincere, unselfish, that 
his abilities were great, his industry limitless, that 
he was singularly fearless, the leader not the slave 
of numbers, never hesitating to defend an unpopular 
cause or to assert an unpalatable truth; limited 
in range of vision, but within those limits absolutely 
loyal to the principles which he professed. Freed 
from theological controversy and engaged in the 
task of alleviating human woes, he displayed much 
unconscious Christianity. It was in this lay his 
power over the semi-Christianized masses of our 
land, and the respect he won from both sides of the 
House of Commons and from all theological and 
commercial parties in it. To have real power in 
England involves some measure, be it conscious or 
unconscious, of the genius of Christianity. It is too 
late in the day for a public power in the land other- 
wise to arise. 
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™@ FOOTSTEPS. 
CAN hear them pitter patter 
Up and down the oaken staiv, 
Tiny feet that clitter clatter, 
Making music everywhere ; 
Footsteps that awake the echocs 
Of a past beyond recall, 
Giving life to litile shadows, 
Flitting through the empty hail. 
I can see their little faces, 
Gazing up in solemn awe, 
As the light from painted windows 
Falls upon the dusky floor. 



























Footsteps silent now for ever, 
Footsteps that are far away— 
In a solemn, grand procession, 


Marching on from day to day. 






I can almost hear the tramping 
Of the vast, mysterious host, 
Each one in that mighty army 
Taking his appointed post ; 
Till at last the battle over, 
Then the hurrying footsteps cease, 
Waiting for the great to-morrow, 
In a perfect, perfect peace. 
ARNOLD H. HOOLE. 
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GODIVA DURLEIGH. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avruor or “ Srepprne Sronzs,’”’ ‘‘ Toe STRENGTH OF HER Yours,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XIV.—FAREWELL LOOKS AND 
WORDS. 


Fee much planning, sewing, and busy | 


labour, Godiva’s last days at Richmond 
flew away. © She had resigned herself to her 
fate, and had even written a suitable and 
grateful letter to her uncle Hugh—a letter 
which Henrietta highly commended. And she 
had thankfully accepted the handsome outfit 
which the two old ladies had given her. It 
was good to feel that she was indebted to 
them for this kindness, and not to the uncle 
at Silversea. After a brief struggle with 
herself and a quiet talk with the sisters, she 
felt that it was well to go to the Durleighs 
beautifully dressed, and provided with every- 
thing that a girl, taking a new position, 
would inevitably require. 

“For father’s sake I will try to win them 
all,” she used to murmur to herself in those 
last days. ‘And I must let them see that 
his influence is still a living influence in my 
life. If I am haughty, or bad-tempered, or 
self-willed, they will blame his training for 
my faults, and that must never be. It may 
take a long, long time to prove to them what 
father really was ; but I must do it, and my 
patience must hold out to the end.” 

It was this idea which helped her to en- 
dure the thought of coming changes ; and it 
did more, for it consoled her in the deeply 
sorrowful hours that came to her when she 
was alone. It was not an aimless life that 
she was called upon to live, although it was 
not the life that she had always planned 
for herself. There were quiet moments, 
spent in her little room at daybreak, 
when she gathered strength for the days 
that lay before her, storing up love and trust 
and tender memories to subsist upon by- 
and-by. 

At last there came a day when she felt 
strong enough to go and take a farewell of 
the old street where she had spent the happy 
years of her girlhood. Aunt Susanna was 
not living there now. The house became 
unendurable to her after her niece had left 
it, and the shadow of death seemed to linger 
in every room. She had accepted the post 
of housekeeper in a large house in a West- 
End street, and was beginning life again 
with the quiet courage that elderly single 
women often possess. Nobody knew any- 
thing about the convulsive tears she had 
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shed for the dear motherless child whom 
she had loved so long. Susanna Hayward 
was as silent in her grief as she had ever 
been in her joy. 

When Charlotte Kemple heard of Godiva's 
proposed visit to Buckingham Street she 
wanted to accompany her. But the girl was 
steadfastly purposed to go alone. 

“T am afraid it won’t be good for you, my 
dear,” said Miss Charlotte, yielding the point 
reluctantly. “But as you will have it so, I 
will leave you to yourself. You will come 


| to me at Barnard’s Inn, and Rex will give us 
| an early cup of tea.” 


It was now early in September, and the 
great tide of humanity pouring through the 
Strand seemed at first to deafen Godiva with 
its rush and roar. She had been shut up a 
long while in the quiet house, hardly ever 
straying beyond the old garden, dreamy 
with the still lights and shades of autumn ; 
her head was still too weak and her heart 
too faint to bear this sad return to a noisy 
world. 

A little timid, a little uncertain about her 
strength, she turned slowly down the steep 
incline of Savoy Street, and lingered, looking 
at the grey chapel in its peaceful garden. It 
was good to come here, for it was here that 
her father had found the friendless girl 
clinging to these iron railings, and had 
brought her home. That girl was now ina 
safe shelter, leading her quiet, useful life 
in peace. Many a stray sheep had been 
gathered into the folds of Refuges and 
Homes ; and he who had gone about seeking 
the lost ones was now himself at rest. 

At that moment there came a soft peal of 
the organ, and then of boyish voices bursting 
sweetly into a hymn. All her life after- 
wards Godiva recalled the autumn light on 
golden leaves and green grass, 4nd the wave 
of music sweeping out through the chapel 
door. It was a moment of parting and sad- 
ness and strange peace. Lingering there a 
little longer she glanced up at a window 
which overlooked the sanctuary and its 
garden. It was at that window that Charles 
Dickens sat and wrote his pleasant paper on 
the Savoy precinct, and the verdant spot 
that he had loved preserved its old freshness 
still. 

Then (still afraid to trust herself in Buck- 
ingham Street) she strolled on to the People’s 
Garden, on the Embankment. There were 
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men and women sauntering about; children 


were playing, but they were quiet in their 
play, and a sweet calm seemed to have 
fallen everywhere. A light mist was slowly 
rising from the river; all was fair and 
faintly coloured, and touched here and there 
with dim gold. The air was filled with the 
scent of mignonette, a perfume which does 
not, like that of the hyacinth, bring melan- 
choly thoughts with it. To Godiva this 
odour seemed to carry a faint suggestion of 
cheerfulness. 

She went on slowly until she came to a 
seat that was near the old Water-gate, and 
then her heart began to beat with swift 
emotion. In days gone by she had come 
here with her father; he had sat on this 
very bench by her side, lost in his own 
musings while she had been busy with her 
dreams. While his mind had been occupied 
with all the perplexities of the men and 
women of to-day, hers had wandered away to 
the people of the past. The full river surged 
up to the ‘steps of Duke Steenie’s Water- 
gate; Vandyke figures of nobles and ladies 
filled the stately barges, and stepped out 
gingerly on those grey stones; the favourite 
duke himself, with his stiff ruff, delicate 
features, and pointed chin, rose up before her 
eyes. Well, they were gone ;—gone to their 
own place—and where the palaces of the 
great lords used to stand, there were streets 
teeming with busy life; where their barges 
had floated there were gravelled paths for 
humble men and women to tread in their 
leisure hours; and under the grey shadow 
of the duke’s Water-gate the children of the 
poor had met to play. Years had come and 
gone with their good times and bad times, 
but bringing slowly and surely the victory 
of the people over the proud ones of the 
earth. 

But how is that victory won? Not by 
deeds of rapine and violence; not by such 
wild mobs as those who laid waste the old 
Savoy Palace of John of Gaunt, and left some 
of their number to perish miserably in his 
wine-cellars ; but by the patient courage of 
men and women who forgot themselves, and 
lived for their brethren ; and by the wisdom 
of the few who calmly set themselves against 
bigotry, cant, and misrule. Sitting there in 
the sober autumn light, Godiva could be 
thankful for the conquests of the old days, 
and hopeful for the new. 

And as the sweet wind touched her face, 
like a kiss of peace, she remembered the good 
Fuller’s words, spoken, perhaps, within the 
grey walls of the old Chapel Royal, Savoy. 





* Not as a vulture, but as a dove,” he said, 
“the Holy Ghost came down from heaven.” 
It was the dove-like spirit that she must carry 
with her to Silversea if the victory there was 
to be gained. 

She was quite calm now; her eyes were 
no longer wet; and a woman in shabby 
mourning, holding a baby in her arms, 
ventured to draw a little nearef. Godiva 
turned her head and looked at her. 

“ Lizzy Hammond,” she faltered, growing 
very pale. Then she put one hand on her 
heart, and shivered from head to foot. But 
still the woman crept nearer, holding up her 
baby. 

**Miss Durleigh,” said Lizzy, trembling, 
“T hardly know whether you'll be able to 
bear the sight of me. If you can’t, dear miss, 
only make a sign, and I’ll go away.” 

For some seconds Godiva could not trust 
herself to answer; but she made no sign, and 
the woman stood still and waited. The baby, 
pleased with the sweet air and sunshine, set 
up a little shrill crow. 

There was something in the tiny voice that 
touched the latent desire of motherhood 
which lies deep in the heart of every true 
woman. If Godiva had felt any repugnance 
to speak to Lizzie, it was gone now. She 
looked up quietly, and although her lips 
quivered she could smile. Then she gave a 
slight start. 

“ Lizzy,” she said hurriedly, “ your cap! I 
did not notice it at first.” 

“T thought they would have told you, 
miss,” Lizzy answered in a steady voice. “It 
was well that he was taken. God knows I’ve 
never been a hard woman, even when he’s 
used me worst ;—but I can’t wish him 
back.” 

Godiva looked away for a moment; she 
could not meet the widow’s eyes. Her glance 
fell on a young couple,—evidently an artisan 
and his sweetheart,—stopping to admire the 
scarlet geraniums. Would that girl ever be 
called to pass through Lizzy’s experience ? 
Would that man darken and blight the lives 
that were nearest to his own ? 

“Sit down here, Lizzy,” she said gently. 
“T want to hear all about it. I don’t know 
why I have not heard ;—perhaps they thought 
I could not bear it.” 

“Ah, miss, you've been ill,—very ill!” 
Lizzy looked anxiously into the girl’s wan 
face. “Often and often I’ve longed to know 


how you were ; but I didn’t dare to go near 
your house. And when I went to the Refuge 
to fetch baby they couldn’t tell me anything. 
When Dick was took off to prison, miss, I 
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went straight for baby. I couldn't live 
without baby a minute longer.” 

She gave the child a hug anda kiss. He 
was a bright-eyed little fellow of eight or 
nine months, and his soft, round cheeks bore 
witness to care and good feeding. Godiva 
suddenly bent forward and kissed him too. 

“Father was always so fond of children,” 
she said. “ And he was so anxious about this 
little one.” ~ 

The courting couple, sauntering past, looked 
with passing pity at these two pale girls 
with a cheery baby between them. 

Lizzy Hammond had once been pretty, 
with delicately-cut features and a rose-tinted 
face ; but now the face was a sickly white, 
and the cheeks hollow. And Godiva, with 
her bronze hair rippling under her black 
bonnet, looked touchingly young and sad. 

“Tell me everything, Lizzy,” she went on. 
“My illness has kept me in ignorance of 
many things which I ought to have known; 
and I had not courage enough to ask ques- 
tions. They took—him—to prison, you 
say? Oh, don’t be frightened, Lizzy ; I am 
quite strong now!” 

“You aren’t strong yet, miss,” said the 
widow, keeping back a sob. “But maybe 
it will do you no harm to hear all I can tell. 
Yes ; they took Dick to prison, kicking and 
yelling like a demon, and he didn’t know 
what he had done till he came to himself. 
And then e 

“Yes, Lizzy ?” 

“ He was a long while before he came to 
himself. He’d drunk and drunk his senses 
clean away, and there was nothing left in 
him but passion and devilry. But at last he 
did come to, and then they told him. He 
never rallied again, miss ; only asked whether 
he’d killed one of the children as well as——” 

Something seemed choking in Lizzy’s 
throat. Godiva, white as marble, was calm. 

“Did he die in prison, Lizzy?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, miss. There was some sort of 
disease at work in him, and anyhow he 
couldn’t have lived much longer. I never 
saw him again alive after that awful night. 
But they said he kept praying with all his 
might to be taken. And he bade them tell 
me to keep little Ted from the drink. He 
sent his love to me, and said I was to get 
away back to my friends if I could.” 

Lizzy hid her face behind the baby, and 
wiped away a few tears. At last Godiva 
spoke again. 

“Have you anywhere to go to Lizzy ?” 
she said. 











“My old country home was broken up 
years ago, miss,” the other answered sadly. 
“T married Dick against everybody’s will, 
and when he turned out so bad, and we sank 
lower and lower, I just dropped writing to 
my people. There’s only my brother Ned 
left now. He and I were always fond of 
each other, and I named Ted after him. 
When Dick was dead I wrote to Ned,. and 
sent the letter to the vicar of the old parish 
at home. But Ned had left the place, and 
gone to Northsea.” 

“ Northsea?” Godiva repeated, 
that must be near Silversea.” 

“Yes, miss; quite near. Ned settled 
there and married, and took to a nursery- 
man’s business. His wife died a few months 
ago and left him with a baby girl; and he’s 
asked me to bring my children, and come 
and take care of the child. "Twill be like 
beginning a new life,” said Lizzie, musingly. 

“JT, too, am going to begin a new life.” 
Godiva laid her hand on the widow’s arm 
with akind touch. ‘We shall see each 
other sometimes. My uncle lives at Silver- 
sea, and it is arranged for me to live with 
him.” 

Lizzy dried her eyes, and looked at her in 
wonder. 

“Tt seems too good to be true,” she said. 
* And, miss, I can’t think how you can be so 
kind as to bear the sight of me! If it hadn’t 
been for me and all my wretched troubles, 
the best man in the world would be alive 
now. I could have forgiven Dick for spoiling 
my life, but I never can forgive him for 
robbing the poor of their best friend.” 

“T hope God forgave him,” said Godiva, 
with a very sweet look in her steadfast 
eyes. “Lizzy, instead of sundering us, this 
great sorrow ought to bring us nearer to- 
gether. Father did not count his life dear ; 
he was resolved to save your children at all 
costs, and he has saved them. His inten- 
tion was to get the little ones out of their 
father’s way, and then see what could be 
done with Dick. But that night——” 

Lizzy held up a thin hand in entreaty. 

“Oh stop, miss,” she said, “ you'll never 
know what that night was to me. I shall 
carry the wounds that he gave me to my 
dying day. Why need we go over it? 
Every day you may read a story just as 
sickening in the police news. He’d well- 
nigh done for me before your father came.” 

“Then we will not talk about it any 
more.” Godiva spoke with wonderful calm- 
ness. “Lizzy, I am going next Nae, Wes 
I will write to you if you will let me have 


“T think 
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our address. Now I shall take a farewell 
ook at the river, and then at the old home.” 

Old Mike, the street porter, was standing 
at the corner of Buckingham Street, and 
one or two other shabby men came up to 
Godiva. She had a word for each of them. 
She did not lose her courage when they 
spoke of Morris ; for his sake, and for those 
whom he had helped, she could bear any- 
thing. There was so much to say to the 
men, so many last things to tell them, that 
her good-bye to the old house was very brief. 
She noticed that the broad-leaved plants had 
been taken away from the window, and that 
there were new lace curtains smartly tied up 
with coloured sashes ; and she did not linger 
long at the familiar door. 

The men said many words about her 
father that were good to hear. Such words 
took the smart of pain out of her heart, and 
filled it with great peace, and “a solemn 
scorn of ills.” Perhaps, in all his hard- 
working life Morris had never realised all 
that he had achieved as his daughter was 
realising it now. He had sowed the good 
seed with labour and pain, and his death 
seemed to have forced it suddenly into 
flower and fruit. 

Was the golden age nearer than she had 
ever believed it to be? To-day, in spite of 
all her sorrow, it seemed very near—the 
time that her father had prayed and toiled 


for. 
“ That Pentecost when utterance clear 
To all men shall be given, 
When all shall say, My Brother, here, 
And hear My Son in heaven!” 


CHAPTER XV.—IN A NEW WORLD. 


TWILIGHT was coming on when Godiva 
joined Miss Charlotte at Barnard’s Inn. 
Rex met her at the entrance of the narrow 
passage that leads to the Inn, and took care 
of her with grave kindness. His aunt was 
troubled at the sight of her pale face. 

“Tt has been too much for you, my 
dear,” Miss Charlotte said. “I tried to 
talk you out of your intention; but young 
folks are so self-willed. I was sure that no 
good would come of it ! ” 

“Dear Miss Charlotte, good has come of 
it,” Godiva answered, “although it was 
harder even than I thought it would be.” 

She was so sweet and quiet that her voice 
thrilled Rex with sudden emotion. He put 


her gently into an easy-chair, and waited on | 





| 


| 


arranged in a pretty crystal vase. A small 
fire was burning in the grate, but the win- 
dows were open, and again the scent of 
mignonette came softly drifting across Go- 
diva in her corner. If she looked at Rex, 
he did not return her glance, and yet she 
knew that he saw her plainly enough, and 
took care that she lacked nothing. Pre- 
sently Miss Charlotte, having got over her 
brief vexation, began to talk. 

“ Bachelors know how to make them- 
selves comfortable,” she remarked. “I 
wonder whether Rex will fare any better 
when he is a married man ?” 

‘My laundress came to ask if I was ex- 
pecting two elderly ladies,” he said. ‘She 
eyed the flowers with a suspicious air. I 
think she has a chronic objection to young 
women of every grade, and I don’t believe 
she ever was a girl.” 

“ But it wouldn’t do, you know, to have a 
flighty young thing waiting on you,” Miss 
Charlotte replied; ‘and very likely she 
would neglect your comforts. Yet I will 
say that your laundress is the worst mender 
of socks I eversaw. Godiva, you are eating 
nothing !” 

Godiva smiled. Rex was standing with 
his elbow on the mantelpiece watching her 
quietly. Outside the windows golden leaves 
were dropping in the gathering dusk, and 
the air grew colder. Miss Charlotte rose 
to go. 

“ You are not going to Silversea till next 
Monday ?” said Rex, as Godiva gave him 
her hand at parting. 

“T am going on Thursday,” she answered. 
“Did you not know? My uncle is coming 
to town on business, and will take me back 
with him.” 

He had not thought that the time of her 
departure was so near. Miss Charlotte, 
wishing to produce an effect at the last, had 
not told him. The old lady fancied herself 
a diplomatist, and walked off to the windows 
to smell the mignonette in the boxes. Rex 
was silent fora moment. He stood looking 
at Godiva, and a light seemed to come from 
his dark-blue eyes. 

“This is not good-bye,” he said in a low 
voice that thrilled clear and distinct through 
the little room. ‘I shall come to Silversea. 
Godiva, you will expect me after Christmas 4 
You will not forget ?” 

She blushed up, and hesitated from sheer 


her with silent tenderness. Tea was laid on | inability to express her pleasure. 


Rex’s round table; there was dainty brown 


“T shall be glad to look forward to some- 


bread and butter in an antique china plate ; | thing,” she answered at last; “you know I 
books were cleared away, and flowers were | shall be very lonely.” 
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They did not say any more; and Rex 
conducted his visitors down the winding 
stairs, and out into the dusk. Godiva took 
a farewell glance at the plane-trees shedding 
their gold into the quiet little quadrangle, 
and went forth into the noisy world to 
dream a girl’s dream. 

The last hours glided quietly away at 
Richmond. Godiva was very still, some- 
how ; there were none of those outbursts of 
sorrow which the Kemples had dreaded. 
It was easy to see that she was weary with 
heartache; yet it seemed as if she could 
look away from the pain to some distant 
spot of sunshine and rest. It was that dis- 
tant glimpse which made it possible for her 
to live her life just then; and she knew, 
long afterwards, that it is often this “ devo- 
tion to something afar” which helps many a 
pilgrim over the roughest places in his 
journey. The “something afar” may turn 
out to be only a mirage after all—just a 
phantom paradise, made of chance lights 
and vapours—but not a few of us have been 
strengthened and heartened by such visions ; 
ay, and have been led onward by them toa 
city “which hath foundations, whose builder 
and maker is God.” 

It was even harder to say good-bye to Joy 
than to the Kemples. Godiva always felt 
as if some mystical bond had existed be- 
tween her father and the girl he had saved 
from want. She remembered how Joy’s 
face had haunted him, and how he had 
found her with great rejoicing at last. And 
she loved Joy all the better for the sorrow 
that still lay like a cloud over her young 
life—the sorrow and yearning for her lost 
George and her lost faith in him. 

Miss Charlotte went as far as Waterloo 
with Godiva and her luggage, and put her 
safely into her uncle’s hands. There were 
last kisses, last promises to write very often ; 
and then the train moved off, and Godiva 
found herself in the corner of a first-class 
carriage, face to face with Uncle Hugh. 

It was not an unkindly face that con- 
fronted her, and there was, now and again, 
a fleeting look of Morris. But the eyes had 
not the peculiar steadfastness and clearness 
which had made Morris’s eyes so remark- 
able. Hugh looked like a man whose life 
had been fretted by small worries, although 
it had never known one of those great 
sorrows which confer a dignity on any life. 
He had worked hard and looked to the 
main chance, and had married a woman 
whose money had helped him on in his pro- 
fession ; but somehow his home had never 





been the resting-place that a tired man 
needs. Honor and Janet and Sybil loved 
him in their own fashion; they were not 
troublesome girls, always crying out for 
more than he gave them; and yet in his 
house he was vaguely conscious of an at- 
mosphere of discontent. When he looked 
at Godiva, sitting opposite to him, with her 
pale young face and quiet eyes, he won- 
dered a little at the peaceful expression that 
she wore. 

It was a dreary journey, although uncle 
and niece were honestly bent on getting on 
well together. He could not help wondering 
what would become of her if he were to die ? 
While he lived he could give her a comfort- 
able home, but he could not provide for her 
at his death ; all that he had would belong 
to his children. Would she be likely to 
marry ? He could not tell. In his eyes 
she seemed attractive, despite her paleness 
and fragility. His own girls were tall and 
large and fair—thoroughly Saxon, their 
friends said—and he scarcely thought that 
Godiva would be noticed when they were 
near. Yet who could say? This girl’s 
delicate face, with the bright soul shining 
through it, might win the attention of some 
who would pass her cousins by. 

It was evening when they reached their 
journey’s end. Mr. Durleigh was as kind 
as ever, but he could not be quite at ease 
when he thought of the ordeal that lay 
before him. Honor had said that she 
would, of course, receive her cousin with 
due courtesy ; but Honor’s notion of cour- 
tesy was intense frigidity. He knew that 
his girls did not like the intruder, and 
sooner or later they would make her feel 
this dislike. He was very sorry for their 
lack of cordiality ; Morris had been the best 
brother in the world, and he wanted every 
one in his household to be good to Morris's 
child. 

The mist was thickening every moment— 
lights were gleaming, vehicles coming and 
going, when they drove away from the 
railway-station. By-and-by a chill salt 
breeze came blowing into Godiva's face 
through the window of the cab. 

“Uncle,” she said, “are we near the 
sea?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, ‘‘and we shall be at 
home in a minute or two. I hope you will 
like the sea air, my dear; it ought to put 
new strength into you. Dear me, what a 
slow horse this is! Ah, well, here we are at 
last.” 

Godiva’s heart seemed to give a great 
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bound, and then stand still. It was a chilly | 


evening, and she began to shiver from head 
to foot. When Mr. Durleigh helped her out 
of the cab he felt that she was trembling. 
He drew a deep breath of anxiety, and 
devoutly hoped that there would not be a 
scene. 

The hall door opened. A stream of light 
flowed down the steps; a butler and a page 
presented themselves to Godiva’s bewildered 
eyes. She did not know how she got into 
the hall, but had a grateful remembrance 
afterwards of her uncle’s sustaining hold. 
They entered the drawing-room together ; 
and some one who was playing on the piano 
stopped short. 

“How do you do?” said Honor, in ex- 
actly the tone that Hugh Durleigh had ex- 
pected of her. “It must be four years since 
we met, Are you very tired after your 
journey ?” 

Godiva tried to speak, and said something 
in a husky voice. A dry blast seemed to 
her to be beating about the house, choking 
her poor parched throat. They all thought 
her very stupid, she was sure. Her two 
younger cousins shook hands with her 
almost in silence. 

“Perhaps you would like to go to your 
room,” Honor continued. ‘“ We dine at 
half-past six to-night; our usual time is 
seven, but we are going to aconcert. Don’t 
trouble to dress. I am sure you are too 
tired.” 

They were all very much dressed ; their 
gowns were black, it is true, but there was 
nothing sombre about them save the colour. 
Such a glitter of jet ornaments on arms and 
bosoms, and such a beady twinkling among 
their draperies! Godiva was thankful for 
the permission to retire, even for a little 
while, and collect her scattered thoughts. 
Her face looked so pale and frightened that 
they believed she was overwhelmed by their 
splendour. 

Slowly, and with tottering steps, she fol- 
lowed a housemaid up-stairs, and found that 
she was being taken to the top of the house. 
It was a small room which had been allotted 
to her, not too luxuriously furnished, although 
no necessaries were wanting. But that 
which struck the girl painfully was the utter 
lack of any little embellishment. It had not 
occurred to any one to hang up a picture or 
a wall-pocket, or even to put a pretty pin- 
cushion on the dressing-table. Godiva re- 
called the quaint decorations of her little 
room at Richmond ; Miss Charlotte’s dainty 
muslin flounces and frills, and the roses on 





ewer and basin; and never did simple love 
and kindliness seem so precious to her as 
now. Her new bedroom seemed to say 
plainly enough, “ You are not wanted here ; 
we will give you nothing more than the 
things which you cannot do without. You 
shall have a shelter for your head, but it 
shall be a shelter unadorned with any token 
of goodwill.” 

When she had laid aside out-of-door gar- 
ments, and had made a feeble attempt at 
smoothing her soft, rough hair, she felt very 
forlorn indeed. The glass reflected a pale 
face with two black marks under the eyes; 
the black gown with its crape folds looked 
heavy and plain; and the girls down-stairs 
were waiting to criticise her. Here was a 
cheerful beginning of her first evening! 
She glanced at the narrow white bed in the 
corner, and wondered how many miserable 
nights she was destined to spend in it ? 

Her head ached, her heart ached; one 
loving word would have made the world a 
different place. She was glad to be alone, 
even in this bare little room, but she dared 
not indulge long in solitude. And then, 
quite suddenly and inconsequently, she be- 
gan to look back on a bygone summer day 
when she had been with her father in the 
People’s garden. The bare walls were gone ; 
there were the shrubs and flowers; the 
couples walking, the children playing, and 
the sun shining on the grey stonework of the 
old Water-gate. As she thought of all this 
her father’s image came before her so vividly 
that she almost stretched out her arms. It 
was only an instant’s impression, but when 
it had passed away she felt as if he had been 
really with her. All her resolutions to be 
strong and wise for his sake came back to 
her with renewed force. She must go down- 
stairs and face them all, and live with them 
calmly and peaceably as he would have her 
live. It would not be easy, perhaps, but it 
must be done. 

Tired as she was, it seemed a long journey 
down to the drawing-room where they were 
all awaiting her. The three girls scanned 
her with rapid glances, and then they went. 
in to dinner in solemn procession. Godiva 
tried to be hungry, and tried to be grateful 
for the good things set before her ; but grati- 
tude had come more readily at Garden Lodge 
when Miss Charlotte had hovered round her 
meals with all sorts of tender injunctions ; 
and Miss Henrietta had cooed over her. 
Still, there are times in all our lives when we 
have to do without the presence of love ; and 
these times are lived through with a forti- 
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tude which often makes us wonder at our- 
selves. 

“ Are you fond of music?” said Honor, 
addressing her cousin in a chilly, affable 
way. “1 suppose you went to concerts very 
often in town ¢” 

“We seldom went,” Godiva answered. 
“ But—yes—I am fond of music. [| like to 
hear good singing.” 

“Then Janet must sing to you,” said Hugh 
Durleigh, with a glance of satisfaction at his 
second daughter. “She is worth hearing.” 

“Godiva will soon hear enough of her,” 
remarked Sybil, who was out of temper. 

Godiva looked at Janet, whose face crim- 
soned with anger; and then she noticed that 
this second girl had a troubled expression 
about the brow and eyes. It was a stormy 
face that never looked at rest even when the 
features were in repose; a face that stirred 
up a vague sense of pity in Godiva's heart, 
and softened her voice (always gentle) when 
she spoke. 

“T shall look forward to Janet’s singing,” 
she said with a smile. 

The smile was not returned. Honor came 
forward promptly with some trivial question, 
and Uncle Hugh helped her to make conver- 
sation with praiseworthy persistence. But 
there was a look of relief on his face when 
they rose from the table. 

Of the three girls Janet was the plainest. 
All three were tall, and somewhat heavily 
made; all three had light-blue eyes, com- 


plexions fieshly pink and white, and plenty | 
of fair hair, which was neither flaxen nor | 
golden. Honor at two-and-twenty was good- | 
looking, almost handsome perhaps, but too | 


stiff and formal for her years. Janet was 
not so stiff, but more clumsy; and Sybil, 
who had the brightest face, could sometimes 
look malicious. 

“Mrs. Steene always goes ont with us,” 
said Honor, putting on a furred cloak. ‘She 
is a charming woman, Godiva—our next- 
door neighbour. Of course, you won't stay 
up till we return. Good night.” 

They went their way, and Godiva did not 


linger in the empty drawing-room. She toiled | 


wearily up-stairs, and shut herself into her 


little room with a consciousness that it would, | 


ere long, become a haven of rest ; and then, 
mindful of Miss Charlotte’s counsel, she went 
early to sleep. 


CHAPTER XVI.—BY THE SEA. 


APPARENTLY the concert had not been 
a complete success. One of the principal 
singers was not in good voice ; the accom- 


| paniments were not all that could have been 
' desired. But surely these slight drawbacks 
need not have clouded Janet’s brow and 
sharpened Sybil’s tongue. They took no 
pains to conceal their iil-temper. If Godiva 
was to live with them she would have to get 
used to their ways. But, although her cousin 
was as gentle and courteous as ever, there 
was something in those clear, speaking eyes 
that made Honor a little ashamed of her 
sisters. 
“They were thoroughly disgusted last 

night,” she explained to Godiva. “In the 
| first place, the singing was not so good as 
usual ; and, then, their pet aversion was sit- 
ting in front of them. The fact is that 
society here is getting rather unsatisfactory. 
, Doubtful people are received and taken up, 
and one doesn’t know why.” 
| “Qh, but one does know why !” cried Sybil. 
| “It’s all done by push; they won't accept a 
repulse, and won’t see a slight. Every one 
knows that Miss Carcie was snubbed all 
round before she was taken up.” 

“JT don’t know what the Dillons can see 
in her,” exclaimed Janet, suddenly becoming 
eager and excited. ‘“ Her playing must tor- 
ture their cultivated ears. And as for her 
beauty—very few people can honestly admire 
red hair and a turned-up nose! Last night 
she was all eyes and teeth.” 

“Well, I confess I don’t admire her my- 
self,” said Honor, pouring out coffee with, an 
|air of virtuous dignity. “I do like to sce 
propriety in a public room. But, after all, 
what can one expect from a girl of low 
origin ¢” 

Godiva thought of the peaceful breakfasts 
at Garden Lodye, and sighed ; and then her 
| memory went farther back, and she recalled 
'the breakfasts in Buckingham Street, her 
father’s earnest talk about the great work 
that was being done in the world, the piles 
of letters and newspapers, the busy life wait- 
ing outside the door. What a narrow sphere 
she was in now! It was easy to see that it 
was as full of envy, hatred, and malice as 
'narrow spheres are wont to be. Was it 
right for her to stay here, she wondered pas- 
sionately ? Elsewhere she might have done 
good, but here she seemed to be powerless. 
Their talk went on, buzzing in her ears ; and 
at last she felt that if they said another word 
about the red-haired girl she must begin to 
sob aloud. The cause was ridiculously dis- 
proportioned to the effect ; but her nerves 
were still weak from sorrow and _ illness. 
| Presently the babble ceased, and they rose 
| from their seats. 
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“Would you like to go out for a walk ?” 
asked Honor with her chilly smile. “You 
have only to cross the common to get to the 
sea. I suppose you want to get to the sea? 
All Londoners do.” 

Godiva was glad to escape from the house. 
Her unpacking was not finished, but the 
desire for fresh air and solitude was too 
strong to be resisted. She was quite sure 
that no one would offer to accompany her. 

As she was coming down-stairs, dressed 
for her stroll, a clear voice—sweet and power- 
ful—came ringing through the drawing- 
room and out into the hall. Involuntarily 
she paused to listen; Janet was singing a 
German love-song, full of tenderness and 
regret, and putting her whole soul into the 
melody. Godiva was not a musician, but 
her quick ear told her that this was no ordi- 
nary voice, and no every-day singer. Every 
note rang true, thrilling her with that strange 
delight which a beautiful voice gives us—a 
delight that is so like pain that it stings us 
while it enchants. While she still lingered 
outside the open door, Sybil crossed the hall, 
and gave her a glance of undisguised con- 
tempt. 

“You will soon get sick of hearing her,” 
she said. 

Godiva did not reply. The girl’s words 
and eyes had broken the spell of the music, 
and she hastily left the house. As the hall- 
door closed behind her Honor came out of 
the breakfast-room with a look of vexation 
on her face. 

“Why do you say such disagreeable things, 
Sybil?” she asked. ‘Godiva seems disposed 
to be quiet and peaceable enough. There is 
no need to let her see that you are always 
on bad terms with Janet. Why not keep up 
appearances ?” 

“Tf she is to live here one can't wear 
company manners perpetually,” said Sybil 
sullenly. ‘She may as well get used to us 
soon as late. I wish she would go away 
again. I don’t want her.” 

“ J don’t want her.” Honor made an ex- 
pressive little movement of the shoulders. 
**But we have to keep her, and make the 
best of her; yes, and we must make the best 
of ourselves too, if we don’t want to be talked 
of all over Silversea.” 

“You are always thinking of what people 
will say,” said Sybil. 

“T wish you would think a little more of 
what they will say.” Miss Durleigh spoke with 
more warmth than usual. “I wish you would 
remember that a good many social failures 
and successes depend on people’s tongues. 





By-and-by Godiva will make acquaintances, 
and then she will talk——” 

** And speak against us, of course! That 
is always the way of dependants,” cried Sybil 
in a rage. 

** Hush—do hush,” said Honor, really dis- 
tressed. ‘If papa could hear you he would 
be very angry. My advice is—don’t give 
her anything to talk about. We don’t know 
what is in her yet. As I said, just now, she 
seems quiet and peaceable.” 

“T believe she means to toady Janet,” 
Sybil grumbled in a lower tone. “ Pre- 
tending to admire her singing! For my part 
I always distrust your quiet, peaceable girls ; 
they are biding their time to sting you, 
like a snake in the grass.” 

“Tf you are determined to be quarrelsome 
there is no hope of peace,” sighed Honor 
resignedly. ‘ But you had better not pro- 
voke papa too far; he will resent any rude- 
ness to Godiva.” 

Meanwhile Godiva was hurrying at full 
speed across the common, and making a 
straight line for the sea. She could not have 
told why she walked so fast ; unconsciously 
she was flying from the troubled spirits 
indoors, and going in quest of peace. Behind 
her was the long white line of stately villas, 
and in front was the esplanade with its 
carefully-kept path and numerous seats. 
Many people were here, pacing up and 
down; old ladies in bath-chairs, young 
ladies, officers, children of all sorts and sizes 
had come out to enjoy the morning air. 
Silversea is one of the most popular resorts 
in England, and although the rush of sum- 
mer tourists was over, there were scores of 
fashionable promenaders to be seen. 

To the left rose the grassy ramparts of the 
castle, and between the stern old fort and 
the sea there was a quiet pathway on the 
sea-wall. The walkers were fewer here, and 
Godiva instinctively turned from the espla- 
nade, and chose this less-frequented way. 

Clouds were in the sky, but they parted 
here and there to show deep clefts of azure. 
The sea was in anautumn mood ; gentle and 
calm, a vast expanse of small ripples, taking 
every conceivable shade of blue—pale-blue 
in the sun; darker blue under the cloud ; 
intense blue on the shoals. Godiva’s eyes 
took in every tint, and were never weary of 
gazing. But if its hues varied, its voice was 
monotonously sweet. Long, low waves 
rushed with a swift quietness to the pebbly 
beach, and stole tenderly in and out be- 
tween the piles. ‘Hush, hush,” said the 
tide to the girl’s throbbing heart. 
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Already she was feeling soothed and | cream and roses. She wore no veil, and let 
stilled. This great flood seemed to be sing-| the sea wind blow upon her without fear ; 
ing a solemn lullaby to one restless little | and as she stood there in the fresh light of 


human soul. How strange it was that any- 
thing so vast could speak so gently! It was 
the Infinite softly murmuring peace to the 
finite ; the Eternal whispering comfort to 
the child of to-day. Godiva stood still and 
listened, and let the calm overflow her 
spirit until all the bitterness was gone. 

Then her glance wandered off to the dis- 
tant horizon line, sharply drawn. Away to 
the right extended the shores of a lovely 
island, dimly purple, and vague as a dream ; 
little boats rocked on the ripples ; large ships 
lay motionless ; yachts went sailing merrily 
along. The air was full of morning fresh- 
ness and briny breezes ; some children, bare- 
footed, were standing on the pebbles, eager 
to feel the cold caress of the incoming tide. 

“Tm glad that I came here,” she thought, 
as she began to move slowly along the sea- 
wall. “If I were ever so old and weary 
and disappointed with life, I think the sea 
would make me feel young. It will wear a 
wintry look when Rex comes; I wish he 
were here now.” 

The remembrance of Rex recalled her 
promise to write to his aunts, and give a 
faithful descriptign of her cousins and her 
new home. She did not want to paint too 
dark a picture of the Durleigh girls, and re- 
solved that she would not say a great deal 
about them. It would be easy to fill her 
letter with an account of this morning walk; 
she would tell the Kemples that she had 
made a friend of the sea, and foresaw that 
the intimacy would be close and strong. 

Apparently there was another girl who 
had made a friend of the sea; a tall girl, with 
a supple figure, who stood still and looked 
far away to the horizon. There was an old 
man by her side ; tall, too, but bent under 
the burden of years and infirmities. He had 
a clear-cut, haughty face, and wore a heavy 
white moustache ; an old soldier, every inch 
of him, and one who had seen hard service 
in his day. 

But the girl. She did not change her 
pretty pose until Godiva was quite near, 
and then she turned and looked at the little 
figure in mourning, an indifferent look, per- 
haps, and yet her eyes seemed to let a sun- 
beam slip out unawares. Her features, like 
the old man’s, were clearly cut ; but there 
was nothing hard in the outlines of the 
younger face. No haughtiness was there ; 
it was as soft a face as ever was made, with 
oval cheeks rather full, and a complexion of 
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the day, Godiva surveyed her with honest 
delight, and could have found it in her heart 
to exclaim with the Arabs, “Praise Allah 
for beautiful women ! ” 

“‘ We have been out long enough,” said the 
old man in an irritable tone. “It’s like you, 
Belle, to keep me here in the wind while 
you stand and stare at nothing! Let us 
move on.” 

His hand rested heavily on the girl’s strong 
arm, and it was plain that he needed her 
support. She complied at once with his re- 
quest, without any show of reluctance. Her 
smile, a sleepy, sweet smile, called forth by 
the gambols of a collie, seemed to prove that 
she was happy in going or staying. Then 
the three, old man, girl, and dog, moved 
slowly away, and Godiva looked long after 
them. 

“So her name is Belle,” she said to her- 
self. 

At luncheon the Durleighs were in good 
spirits ; Mrs. Steene had run in, as she often 
did in the mornings, and had brought them 
a budget of news. Somebody’s engagement 
was broken off ; somebody else had lost her 
temper, and offended somebody who would 
now become her inveterate enemy ; Godiva 
wondered what there was in all these matters 
to give them delight. No sea-fish prisoned 
in a glass tank ever felt more astonished and 
uncomfortable in finding itself in such a 
narrow sphere. Here it was scarcely pos- 
sible to have a clear swimming space, so 
crowded was this little world with jealousies 
and prejudices. She was afraid to speak, 
and could only hope that her face preserved 
a strictly neutral expression. Honor, still 
steadily bent on being civil, addressed a 
commonplace remark to her now and then. 

“JT suppose you didn’t see many people 
this morning, Godiva,” she said. “On the 
pier you would have seen quite a little 
crowd. But the sea-wall must have been 
rather dull.” 

“Tt was not dull,” Godiva answered. 
“And I met one person—a girl—who was 
worth looking at. I have hardly ever seen 
any one so beautiful.” 

“T hope it wasn’t Miss Carcie,” said Sybil 
rudely: “we shall have a poor opinion of 
your taste if it was!” 

“Miss Carcie? No; I think you said 
she had red hair,” replied Godiva, in her 
quietest tone. ‘This girl’s hair was dark.” 

“One of the Hungerfords,” cried Janet. 
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“They have been handsome ; but the youngest 
is one-and-thirty at least.” 

“T don’t think that my beauty could have 
been more than twenty,” said Godiva plea- 
santly ; “but I can give you a clue, for I 
heard her called by her name.” 

“Then she was not alone. Who was with 
her ?” Honor asked. 

“An old man who looked military. He 
was leaning on her arm, and he called her 
Belle.” 

“ Belle Espinasse ! ” exclaimed three voices 
at once. Then there was a brief silence; 
and Godiva could see that she had unwit- 
tingly produced a sensation. Honor was the 
first to speak again. 

‘Miss Espinasse really is beautiful,” she 
admitted. “I don’t think any one can help 
admiring her. The old man, General Espi- 
nasse, is her grandfather. She is an orphan, 
and very badly provided for.” 

“The general means to marry her well,” 
said Sybil. ‘He is a crafty old man, full of 
schemes. Mrs. Steene says that Belle has 
been carefully trained, and knows how to 
keep ineligible men at a distance. I suppose 
there’s no one good enough for her in Silver- 
sea.” 

“But visitors are always coming,” re- 
marked Janet. 

The drawing-room was full of people in 
the afternoon. There was such a clatter of 
teacups and such a buzzing of voices that Go- 
diva, whose head was not quite strong yet, 
retired into a nook behind the door, and 
felt thankful that no one seemed to take 
much notice of her. Mrs. Steene had come 
up to her with smiles and honeyed greetings 
which somehow failed to convey any heart- 
felt sense of goodwill. Mrs. Steene was a 
brunette, who had been good-looking in her 
youth, and knew how to utilise her few re- 
maining charms. She was a widow with 
scanty means, and lived with two old cousins 
who exacted heavy payment for all the 
bounties they bestowed. Perhaps if she could 
once more have held her head fairly above 
water, she might have developed ‘higher 
qualities than any one believed her to pos- 
sess. But for weary years there had been 
trouble and subjection ; and to the end of her 
life she would be a sycophant, always ready 
to barter smooth words and small services 
for anything in the shape of a substantial 
favour. 

“You have come to a delightful home, 
Miss Durleigh,” she said effusively. “I 
envy you your charming companions. What 
bright times you will have!” 


1” 





Godiva had to struggle with a wish to sob. 
Mrs. Steene had paused, evidently expecting 
a reply. 

“T am hardly strong enough to think of 
bright times yet,” the girl answered in a low 
voice. “I have been ill, and I am afraid 
my cousins will find me very dull.” 

“Oh, the dulness won’t last long,” Mrs. 
— assured her with a patronising little 
nod, 

She went away, and Godiva sat in her 
corner with her eyes fixed on the carpet, 
wondering whether she should ever get used 
to this new life, and all these new people 
around her? By-and-by she succeeded in 
conquering the feelings that Mrs. Steene 
had stirred up, and even ventured to look 
about. Two ladies, sitting on a sofa near, 
were talking in rather shrill voices, and she 
could hear what they were saying. 

“Yes; she has just enough to buy her 
frocks,” said one, who was stout and rosy, 
and wore a good deal of scarlet in her bon- 
net, ‘People say she dresses well ; a plain 
style, you know—beauty unadorned! They 
live most economically, and the old man 
makes himself very disagreeable ; but she is 
run after already.” 

“ Espinasse ; it is an old French name,” 
remarked the other, who was tall and thin, 
and had a refined air. ‘There is a sleepy, 
southern look about her eyes. I almost 
wonder at them for settling here! But I 
suppose they have not settled. The General 
will stop to see what happens ; and then if 
nothing does happen he will take her else- 
where.” 

“Something is sure to happen wherever 
she goes,” the stout lady replied, “and he 
will take care that she doesn’t throw herself 
away.” 

They were talking of Belle Espinasse, 
and Godiva listened attentively. The girl’s 
beauty had wrought upon her unawares, 
and she was ready to be interested in any- 
thing that concerned this lovely Belle— 
ready to go out of her own quiet path to do 
her a kindness—ready to defend her against 
a legion of enemies. In Godiva's poetic 
nature there was the tendency to love any 
one who touched her ideal of physical loveli- 
ness, and, like many wiser people, she could 
not believe in the emptiness of a beautiful 
shrine. It is so hard to realise that the 
leaden casket often contains the prize. 

When she went up to her little room that 
night her thoughts were still busy with 
Belle Espinasse, and the fate that the future 
had in store for her. She was to be sold, it 
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seemed, to the highest bidder—sold by the | who could look on unmoved when a woman 
worldly old officer who had the sole charge | wept, and be deaf to every ery for pity. 
of her, and held her in his power. Godiva | Poor Belle would be sacrificed. It was the 
recalled his face, and decided that it was beginning of a sad story, and this was the 
cruel and cold. He was the kind of man | first chapter. 








MAN’S INHUMANITY AND GOD’S HUMANITY. 
By SAMUEL COX, D.D. 


Sr. Luke ix. 48. 


ees inhumanity of man to man has often | they shake their heads at us and say, “Is it 
made us mourn. It is, indeed, one of the | so nominated in the bond? We cannot go 
most prolific sources of human misery—a | beyond what is written.” Nay, even if we 
source ever flowing, yet ever full. We loathe | appeal to the bond, and ask them how many 
and condemn it in others: yet which of us is | are included in Christ’s whosoever—‘ whoso- 
not himself guilty of it ? and what security | ever shall receive this little child ”—again 
can we either give or take that we shall not | they shake their heads at us, mildly but 
be guilty of it again and again? Will cul- | reproachfully, and reply : “It would not be 
ture prove a sufficient guarantee, or even | safe to include in it any but those who be- 
religion itself ? Culture softens the manners, | lieve in Christ; for how should a non-be- 
in some sense softens even the heart. And |liever do anything for His name’s sake?” 
yet what can be more inhuman than science | If we persist, and still ask, ‘ Did Jesus Him- 
with its dogma of the struggle for existence | self, then, love little children only because 
and the survival of the fittest—a dogma | He saw budding saints in them? Had He 
which, on too many lips, means that the | no love for men until they became His dis- 
vast majority of our fellow-creatures are | ciples, no love for His enemies, but only for 
doomed to destruction in order that the | His friends, although He bids us love our 
few fittest may survive? Religion ought to | enemies? Did He love the young ruler who 
make us gentle and compassionate ; and yet | left Him because He foresaw that this amiable 
even science itself is not more inhumane | young man would sell all that he had and 
than theology, with its doctrine of election— | follow Him?” If we ask such questions 
a doctrine which, on too many lips, means, | as these, they shake their heads at us more 
not an election to service and self-sacrifice, | vigorously than ever, and are apt to set us 
such as we find in the Bible, but an election | down as rude and profane. Yet it is not we 
to a personal and selfish security, and bases | who are profane, but they. For how can 
the salvation of the few on the loss and de-/ men more heinously sin against God than by 
struction of the many. | being inhumane to their fellows? And, 

For sheer want of thought, rather than | pushed to its logical conclusion, their belief 





from want of heart, good men are often | amounts to this shocking inhumanity, that 
the most inhuman, both in their belief to-| we are not to love children for their own 
wards God and in their judgment of their | sake, nor men because they are men, but 
fellow-men, and turn the very corn of heaven | only for some theological reason which they 
into an innutritious or poisonous chaff. Set | have illogically inferred from the word of 
some, set many of them, to interpret the verse | God ! 

before us, and forthwith, forgetting all else| Nay, more: some of them have consciously 
that Christ has said, forgetting even all that | carried their creed to this dreadful conclu- 
this saying itself contains, except a single | sion, and have accepted it as true and just. 
phrase, they exclaim, “ How true, and oh, | They plainly tell us that there is absolutely 
how beautiful that is! If we receive a child | nothing worthy of love in “unconverted ” 
or a disciple in the name of Christ—for His 'men or children ; that their very virtues, 
sake, from love to Him, we receive no one | however rare and heroic, are but “ splendid 
less than Christ Himself.” But if we ask, | sins;” and that there can be no reward for 
“And how will it go with us if we receive | them at the hands of God. Happily for 
the child or the disciple for his own sake, | themselves, though most unhappily for their 
simply because he is a child or simply be-| creed, they do not always recognise the in- 
cause he is a man and needs our help?” | evitable consequences of their conclusion, 
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They do not see that they thus damn to 
hopeless perdition nine-tenths, if not ninety- 
nine hundredths, of the human race—all 
who died before Christ came, all to whom 
He remains unknown, and even a large 
majority of those to whom He has been 
made known. Some there are, indeed, who 
arrogate to themselves the Christian name, 
though they have little of the spirit of Him 
whose name they assume, who not only believe 
that few will be saved, but hold themselves 
bound to rejoice in the sentence which con- 
demns the many to an everlasting shame and 
misery. But the frightful impiety, as well as 
the shocking inhumanity, of their creed con- 
fines it within narrow limits. The inbred 
instincts of all honest and good hearts rise 
up in rebellion against it, and even they 
themselves are often more untrue to it than 
they know. 

We need not concern ourselves with them, 
but with those whose creed ought to lead, 
though it does not lead, them to that im- 
possible conclusion, and with those who are 
perplexed by such sayings as St. Luke here 
records. 

If we are perplexed by such sayings as 
this, the cause of our perplexity is not hard 
to discover. Almost invariably it lies in 
our detaching some one saying of our Lord 
from the rest, and considering it apart; or 
even in our detaching some one part of a 
saying from the rest of it, and considering it 
by itself. 

For instance, in the verse before us we are 
taught that if we receive—if, i.e. we house, 
feed, clothe, protect, in any way comfort and 
assist, a little child for Christ’s sake, we re- 
ceive Christ Himself, and, receiving Him, 
receive His Father also. In other passages 
we are taught that if we do any good or 
kind deed for the glory of God, we shall in 
nowise lose our reward. And no doubt 
such passages are intended to teach us that 
“the glory of God” and “the name of 
Christ ”—if only we understand what these 
two phrases mean and imply—are the two 
prime, the two most constant and efficient, 
motives to virtue. But does it follow that 
there are no other motives to virtue, or none 
that will be acceptable? If I say, ““ Whoso- 
ever does abrave deed, or makes a costly sacri- 
fice for the sake of his country, does well,” 
I am very far from meaning, no one takes 
me to mean, that there is none but a patri- 
otic motive to well-doing. No one assumes 
me to imply that a man cannot do well and 
bravely for love of his parents or love of his 
children, or from a dozen other pure and 





noble motives, acceptable to God and man. 
Why, then, should any man take our Lord 
to mean that there are no other motives to 
virtue Which Heaven can approve than zeal 
for the glory of God or love for the character 
of the Son, in whom that glory has been 
revealed ? Why should any man infer that 
good deeds and kindly affections, based on 
other, if inferior, motives, lose their quality, 
and cease to be either good or kind? Is a 
wife never to love her husband, or to show 
her love for him, without first asking herself 
whether she does it for the glory of God ? 
Is a mother never to love her child, or to 
show her love for him, without first making 
sure that she does it for Christ’s sake ? And if 
they should act from such common but pure 
motives as love for husband or for child, will 
their love lose the very quality of virtue, 
and be condemned as nothing more or better 
than a “splendid sin ” ? 

“Yes, it will,” replies a certain school, 
which, mainly, it would seem, because it has 
no evangel to preach, arrogates to itself the 
title of Evangelical, and refuses that title to 
others. In sc many words they tell us that 
not open and violent offenders alone, but 
“men distinguished by the finest moralities 
and the kindest affections,” simply because 
they have neither the name of Christ nor 
the glory of God in view, are only evil, and 
that continually. ‘There is nothing good in 
their goodness,” says a late leader of this 
school ;* ‘it comes short of good, and entitles 
itself to the character of evil.” 

Thus those who affect a special intimacy 
with the Father and Saviour of us all traduce 
and degrade Him to the level of a gloomy and 
jealous tyrant, who cares nothing for virtue 
in itself, nothing for “mere” truthfulness, 
integrity, kindness, self-sacrifices—cares only 
for his own glory and praise. 

And yet if, instead of bending their eyes 
on isolated texts and phrases, these men 
would lift them up until they embraced a 
wider view of the authorities on which they 
rely, they would find much to give them 
pause, much to make them doubt. Does 
not St. Paul, for instance, speak of those 
who, having no written law, are yet a law 
unto themselves, and do by nature the things 
contained in the law? And did not Tertul- 
lian, although himself a bigot, speak of men 
who were “naturally Christian,” i.e. men 
who, having no gospel, nevertheless did by 
nature the things contained in the gospel ? 
So far from branding natural virtues as 
splendid sins, here are two recognised author- 

* Dr. Cummings’s “ Occasional Discourses,” vol. i. p. 8. 
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ities who speak of them as inducing an un- 
conscious obedience to the commands whether 
of the law or of the gospel. 

If, again, those who mistake the meaning 
of Christ, because they limit their view to 
isolated texts, would but really study the 
very texts to which they confine their view, 
it would speedily become apparent to them 
that they had misapprehended Him. For ex- 
ample, what does the saying here reported 
by St. Luke really mean? To an unso- 
phisticated mind it seems plain enough that, 
when Jesus took a little child, set him in 
the midst of them, and said to the twelve, 
“ Whosoever shall receive this little child in 
my name receiveth me,” He must have 
meant at least so much as this—that to be 
kind to a little child was a virtuous and 
acceptable act. To avoid this inference, we 
are told that “little child” here is equivalent 
to “saint” or “disciple.” Well but, even 
taken so, it still runs beyond the limits of 
their hard and narrow theology. If “child” 
stands for “saint” or “ disciple ”—a mons- 
trous assumption if the whole scene be con- 
sidered—even then “whosoever” receives the 
disciple or saint must include non-disciples, 
non-believers; and I, a non-disciple, may 
receive a disciple, and in receiving him may 
receive Christ. 

Construe the saying, as reported by St. 
Luke, how we will, it implies possibilities of 
virtue, and of a virtue which God will ap- 
prove and reward, beyond the confines of 
the Church. So far from saying that beyond 
these limits “there is nothing good in good- 
ness ; that it comes short of good, and en- 
titles itself to the character of evil,” our 
Lord affirms that there is so much good in it 
that it amounts, or may amount, to a virtual 
reception of Himself. 

But if men honestly want to get at our 


Lord’s meaning, instead of imposing their. 


meaning on Him, why should they look at 
this saying only as it is reported here, in its 
most compressed and imperfect form? St. 
Matthew (x. 40—42) gives it in the more 


‘ expanded form: “ He that receiveth you re- 


ceiveth me, and he that receiveth me re- 
ceiveth him that sent me. He that receiveth 
a prophet, in the name of a prophet, shall 
receive a prophet’s reward; and he that 
receiveth a righteous man, in the name of a 
righteous man, shall receive a righteous 
man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup of 
cold water only, in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you he shall in nowise lose 
his reward.” 





Now here there are some very significant 
variations. The name of Christ is not here 
the sole motive to virtue. “It is not so much 
as mentioned even. Instead of “my name,” 
we have “the name of a prophet,” “the 
name of a righteous man,” “the name of a 
disciple.” All these are emphatically recog- 
nised as affording true motives to a true 
virtue. And, moreover, we have a distinct 
affirmation, on the highest authority, that not 
only will lesser motives than zeal for the glory 
of God or devotion to “the name,” i.e. the 
character, of Christ be accepted, but also that 
these true and acceptable motives may come 
into play beyond the borders of the Church. 
For what our Lord evidently means is that he 
who receives a prophet, from love to the pro- 
phetic character and work, shall receive a 
prophet’s reward, although he himself is not 
a prophet ; that he who so far loves righte- 
ousness as to receive a righteous man will 
share his reward, although he himself is not 
a righteous man ; and that he who gives a 
cup of cold water from love to a disciple will 
share his reward, although he himself is not 
a disciple. The secret equity of this gracious 
ordinance has been pointed out again and 
again. Any man who loves a prophet well 
enough to receive him, simply because he is 
a prophet, must be in such sympathy with 
him as to indicate that he himself has a 
dumb or undeveloped prophet within him. 
A man who loves righteousness well enough 
to receive a righteous man, simply because 
he is righteous, must have slumbering possi- 
bilities of righteousness in him which time 
and opportunity will awaken. A man who 
loves a disciple of Christ, simply for his dis- 
cipleship, is not far from being a disciple 
himself. Hence, even those who are not 
prophets, not righteous men, not disciples, 
may justly have a share in the rewards 
vouchsafed or promised to the men they 
love, admire, and serve. 

But this is not the question now. All I 
would emphasise is, that Christ Himself 
recognises other motives to goodness than 
those which some who call themselves by 
His name declare to be its sole motives, and 
finds a genuine and rewardable virtue where 
they see only “splendid sins.” He Himself 
assures us that anyone who loves and serves 
a man because he is a good man, or a teacher 
of goodness, or even a learner in that school, 
is so far forth good that he shall share in the 
rewards of goodness. 

And if the dogma, “There can be no 
virtue apart from theological motives,” could 
not have been inferred from this saying, had 
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it been duly studied, it would have been 
altogether incredible had men borne in mind 
the general teaching of the New Testament. 
To develop this argument as it deserves 
would take far more space than I can com- 
mand. I can only suggest points which seem 
worthy of consideration, and even my sug- 
gestions must be few and brief. But when 
our Lord told the story of the Good Samari- 
tan, and gave that kind man immortality by 
His approving word, can we suppose that 
He meant to show us more than the working 
of natural compassion, or that He attributed 
a theological motive to him who proved him- 
self neighbour to the wounded and helpless 
traveller? Why, if that were so, did He 
choose a heretic for the hero of His parable, 
and let religion, in the persons of the priest 
and the Levite, pass by on the other side ? 

There is no virtue, no goodness, in aught 
men do unless their motive be the glory of 
God or the name of Christ! What, then, 
did the Judge of quick and dead mean when, 
in his parable of the Great Assize, He por- 
trayed Himself as blessing men who had 
ministered unto Him when He was hungry, 
thirsty, naked, sick, a stranger, and in 
care although, so far as they knew, they 

ad never seen, much less served, Him? 

He has nothing but condemnation, sees 
nothing to love, to pity, to approve, in those 
who do not believe in Him! What, then, 
was it that brought Him down from heaven 
to dwell among us, and to die for us, when 
as yet no man believed on Him, when, com- 
ing to His own, even His own received Him 
not ? 

There is no virtue in any act which is not 
done for the glory of God! Is God not love, 
then? and does not all love spring from 
Him? and must not the love He has im- 
planted in us be acceptable to Him ? 

Let us for ever dismiss this dark theolo- 
gical fiction from our minds, with all the 
obscuring shadows it breeds. To love any 
child, simply because it is a child; to love 
any man, simply because he is a man; to 
give drink to the thirsty, food to the hungry, 
clothing to the naked, cordials to the sick, 
teaching to the ignorant, justice to the 
oppressed, pity and compassion to the sinful 
and the lost—all these are good deeds, even 
though they spring from nothing higher 
than natural goodness ; and there are many 
who, for doing them, will hear the Master 





say, “Inasmuch as ye did it to one of. these, 
ye did it unto Me.” We are not to conceive 
of God or Christ as jealous of any kind act 
we do, but as delighting in it, whatever its 
motive may be. Though we have not their 
“slory” in view, They will take it as done 
untothem. Though we do not do it “in their 
name,” They will accept and approve it. 
They invite us to do all our good deeds in 
their name, for their glory, not as threaten- 
ing us that, should we fall short of this 
high motive, They will refuse to see any 
goodness in our goodness, but as desiring us 
to act on the highest and most sustaining of 
all motives, and to plant our goodness on 
the surest and strongest foundations. 

Natural affection may prompt us to love 
this child or that, and to minister to the neces- 
sities of this poor man or that. But God 
would have us love all children, even those 
who are not lovely ; He wants us, so far as 
we can, to minister to all men, even though 
they be strangers, even though we account 
them to be our enemies. For their own 
sake we may not be able to love them, and 
may find it hard to serve them. Hence He 
invites us to love them for His sake, because 
He loves them, and to minister to them 
because He ministers unto them, however evil 
and unthankful they may be. Thus He 
makes it possible for us to love those who 
have no natural attraction for us, and to 
serve those who have no claim on us. Not 
as condemning natural virtue, nor as indif- 
ferent to it, but as longing to see us perfect 
in virtue, He bids us love and serve for His 
sake. We can love Him; we cannot but 
love Him if we know Him, for He is alto- 
gether lovely. And for His sake we can love 
even those who are unlovely to us. There- 
fore He places His name, His glory, before 
us, and asks us to do good to our fellows, 
because He loves all goodness, and will re- 
~_ it by making it more perfect and com- 
plete. 

In fine, whatever makes us good or prompts 
us to goodness is acceptable to Him; and 
He, we may be sure, will give us full credit 
for it and a full reward. It is only because 
He would have our goodness pure, steadfast, 
complete, that He invites us to act on the 
largest and highest motives, invites us to 
love and serve our fellows out of simple and 
hearty love for Him who loves and serves 
us all, 
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THE MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 
By MILTON CARISWELL. 


FIRST 


T 
if us to realise the effect which, forty 
years ago, was produced upon men’s minds 
by the word “California.” It well-nigh 
turned the world upside down. For good 
or evil it had more significance and power 
than the name of any other place on the 
globe. Scores of men and women were 
driven to madness by California. Thousands 
were ruined body and soul. Thousands 
were lifted from poverty to affluence. Still 
more were beguiled into letting go the sub- 
stance for the shadow, and were plunged 
into poverty and despair. Homes were 
broken up, businesses abandoned, the ten- 
derest ties severed. From every land under 
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heaven streams of emigrants flowed forth, all 
converging to one point—California. Their 
departure was watched by still greater num- 
bers who deplored the fate which compelled 
them to remain at home, and who, as they 
chafed under this necessity, could think and 
speak of nothing but California. The crews 
of ships sailing to that coast deserted their 
vessels as soon as they came into port, and 
left rich cargoes to the mercies of robbers and 
adventurers, scampering off in eager pursuit 
of the richer treasure suggested by the word 
“California.” Even naval officers did likewise, 
tempted by this magic word to conduct of 
which no fear or foe could have made them 
guilty even in thought. .To be only at 
California men of noble birth and 
university education cheerfully 
consorted with the lowest and 
coarsest roughs. Club loungers 
gladly transformed themselves 
into navvies. All sorts of delicate 
and dainty people submitted to 
hardships, the very suggestion of 
which had once made them shud- 
der. Men long past the vigour 
of youth felt new life throbbing 
in their veins as they heard of 
California, and thought to wield 
pick and shovel as lightly as the 
pen or the yardstick. Slim youths, 
who could sustain no toil at home, 
believed that they would be equal 
to the labours of Hercules, if only 
they were in California. Even 
the “cracksman” was, by this 
word, tempted for once to turn 
his thoughts to honest labour ; 
for it seemed to promise richer 
results than housebreaking, and, 
should it fail, there was at least 
in California a finer field for the 
exercise of his professional skill. 
The great aim and hope of life 
with hundreds of thousands was, 
by fair means or foul, to get to 
California. For California meant 
gold ; limitless gold ; gold, it was 
thought, almost for the taking. 
If it meant also labour, it was 
labour magnificently rewarded. 
If it was a lottery, with blanks 
that meant ruin, it was a lot 
tery whose prizes were many and 
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splendid, and in their dazzling splendour no 
one thought of the blanks. 

So everybody went who could go, and the 
excitement and recklessness aroused. by the 
word “California” were without a parallel. 

It was this “ gold fever” which first made 
California known to the wide world. Be- 
foretime comparatively few were familiar 
with it, and fewer still regarded it with any 
interest. Even now its chief interest for most 
people lies in the remembrance of that mar- 
vellous time, that thirty-four years between 
1849 and 1883, wherein gold to the value of 
three hundred and twenty-five millions ster- 
ling was gathered from its auriferous soil. 
It has interest, too, as a land of wonderful 











productiveness, 
whose crops are 
heavier and 
whose fruit is 
finer than al- 
most anywhere 
on the globe. 
Here are wheat- 
fields covering 
5,000 acres, and 
farms extend- 
ing over an 
area of 40,000 
acres. Here is 
the highest 
waterfall in the 
world—more 
than 2,000 feet 
high ; the lar- 
gest trees — 
nearly 400 feet 
high, as high as 
the golden cross 
of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 
Here are volca- 
noes whose roar 
can be heard 
ten miles away ; 
and geysers that 
are amongst the 
acknowledged 
wonders of cre- 
ation. No more 
imposing _sce- 
nery is to be 
found on earth 
than that of the 
Yosemite Val- 
ley, with its 
awful caiions, 
through which 
the river rushes 
between precipitous rocks from 5,000 to 6,000 
feet high ; and in the magnificent harbour 
which is entered through the Golden Gate, 
the combined fleets of the world might safely 
ride. It is every way a wonderful region, 
and in the eyes of those who are able to see 
that there are greater things than gold has a 
far higher interest than that of being the new 
El Dorado.” 

And then there is another aspect in which 
California may be viewed, and which, we 
thankfully reflect, will be to some the most 
interesting of all. That is, as the scene of 
an enterprise wherein Christ-like love and 
self-sacrifice have achieved some of their 
most signal victories, and been most re- 
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splendently exhibited to the world. The | honourably they were carried out, makes 
story of this enterprise forms one of the | one blush for the contrast between the treat- 
most glorious, and withal one of the saddest, | ment of the aborigines by Spain three hun- 
~—. in rte y history. | dred years ago and their treatment by 
t must be borne in mind that the region | America in later days. 
in which the great gold discoveries that so| It seemed, eae impossible to civilise 
startled and moved the world were made | these wild, romantic tribes. The problem 
was not — which the name of California | baffled statesmen and administrators, until 
was originally given. This was the penin- | at length the Jesuits came upon the scene 
sula stretching south from the modern State, | towards the close of the owen century. 
= still : oy me territory, separated from | These were men of lofty faith and piety, 
the mainland by the Gulf of California, and | severely ascetic and_ self-denying, moved 
known as Old or Lower Californias. In this | with mah and compassion, who eat every- 
peninsula, which was discovered by an ex- | thing in their mode of life and method of 
pedition sent out by Cortez in 1534, the | procedure subservient to the interests of the 
enterprise above referred to was begun, soon | Indians. They faced unheard-of sufferings 
oe extending to Upper or New Cali- | I than desert ang A: ty me > _ 
ornia. | roll of its martyrs the Christian Church has 
When Cortez took possession of California | no more illustrious examples of absolute 
in the name of the King of Spain, it was not | self-devotion than these nameless priests, 
with the idea of driving out the Indians and | who lived and died for the poor redskins of 
founding a colony of white men, but with | California. 
the design of subjugating the aborigines and | Their method was to establish what were 
making them tributary to the Spanish Crown. | known as Missions, seeking thereby to main- 
Catholic authorities indeed claim that it was | tain the Indian on his territory, to raise and 
with the great purpose of converting these | instruct him, and to give him rights and 
savages to Christianity. Be this as it may, | equality before the law. The natives who 
it must be said to the honour of the con- | were thus gathered together, instructed and 
querors that they treated the natives not | elevated, were and are known as Mission 
only with justice, but with consideration, | Indians. They are an interesting people, 
with “a chivalrous quality of honour toward | whose condition in the present day ought to 
the helpless and tender- 
ness toward the depen- 
dent.” The Indians were 
to be left in possession of 
the full amount of lands 
belonging to them, to- 
gether with their rivers 
and watercourses, and the 
lands which they had 
drained or otherwise im- 
proved, These were in no 
case to be sold or alien- 
ated. No grants of land 
were to be made to set- 
tlers where any damage 
could accrue to the In- 
dians, and if any grants 
had been made to their 
prejudice or injury, those 
lands were to be restored 
to their rightful owners. 
In every way care was 
taken to protect the In- 
dians from everything like 
oppression or confiscation, 
and the reading of these 
old laws, and of the re- 
cords which tell how 
XX—17 
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Holy-Water Font, Pala. 


awaken our compassion, and whose treat- 
ment by the white man may well arouse our 
strong indignation. 

The usual way of establishing a Mission 
was this: First, the locality was taken 
possession of in the name of Spain by the 
lay authority, and a tent or an adobe (mud) 
building erected as a temporary chapel. 
Then the Fathers, in procession, proceeded 
to bless the place and the chapel, on the 
front of which a crucifix or simple wooden 
_eross was raised. Mass was then celebrated, 
and a sermon preached on the coming and 
power of the Holy Ghost. The Veni Creator 
was sung, and a Father charged with the 
direction and responsibility of the Mission. 

In connection with this a Presidio was 
established, in which the secular Government, 
with a small number of officers, soldiers, and 





officials, resided. These repre- 
sented the majesty of the King 
of Spain, and served in case of 
need for protection and order. 
The Mission was at some distance 
from the Presidio, and included, 
besides the church, a large con- 
vent where the friars resided and 
where hospitality was shown to 
all in need of it. The land in 
the surrounding neighbourhood 
was assigned to the Mission for 

. the support of the Indians, and 
the whole ceremony was directed 
to the ends of civilisation and 
religion, no attempt being made 
to secure the slightest advantage 
either for the missionaries or 
the Government. 

The next point was to gain a 
hold upon the Indians themselves., 
Hitherto it had been found im- 
possible to get them to live in 
fixed habitations, or even to live 
at all amongst the whites. The 
task was a long and difficult one, 
but patience, gentleness, and per- 
severance triumphed in the end. 
The missionaries attracted them 
by little presents. To the men 
and women they gave pieces of 
cloth or food, and to the children, 
bits of sugar or sweetmeats. The 
Indians would soon gather round 
the missionaries when they found 
how good and kind they were, 
and the Fathers were not slow 
in picking up the language. By 
degrees the confidence of the In- 
dians was gained, and they were 

collected into villages around the Mission. 
They were instructed in religion, taught to 
plough and cultivate the land, to sow wheat, 
to grind corn, and to bake. The missionaries 
also showed them how to yoke the oxen for 


| work, how to weave and spin cloth for cloth- 


ing, and to prepare leather from hides. They 
further introduced the use of the vine, the 
olive, and the apple, and taught their neo- 


| phytes the rudiments of commerce. 


Encouragement to become self-helpful and 


|independent was given them in every pos- 


sible way. When any one had shown 
special industry and intelligence, the friars 
would reward him and test his capacity to 
take care of himself and his family, by 


‘giving him a little farm of his own; and 


how far the Indian proved his capacity may 


'be judged from the testimony of Spanish 
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governors themselves, who affirm that often, 
when comparison was made between the 
condition of these Indians and that of the 
Spaniards in the same region, it was alto- 
gether in favour of the Indians. 

These accounts of the happy results of the 
Missions are confirmed by wholly indepen- 
dent and non-Catholic testimony. The Indians 
felt that they had been lifted out of their 
abject misery and 
ignorance, and 
that the strangers 
who had come 
amongst them had 
come simply from 
disinterested cha- 
rity, seeking their 
temporal and eter- 
nal welfare. Their 
life was made less 
a burden, and a 
way opened out to 
them to endless 
happiness beyond 
the grave. They 
became indus- 
trious and skilful 
in many arts and 
industries, and 
obedient to their 
teachers and direc- 
tors, to whom they 
looked up as their 
fathers and_pro- 
tectors. They were 
well clothed and 
fed, had houses of 
their own, and 
were made as com- 
fortable as they 
could wish to be. 
The missioners 
treated them with 
the greatest kind- 
ness, carefully ten- 
ded them in sick- 
ness, and paying 
every attention to 
their wants. 

Thus all went 
prosperously for 
years, and when 
the Jesuits were 
expelled from 
California they 
were succeeded by 
the Franciscans, 
who nobly carried 
on their work, 





| practically on the same lines. It was these 
who, in 1769—memorable as the year of 
| Napoleon’s and Wellington’s birth—under 
| the command of Junipero Serra, came from 
‘the peninsula and established Missions in 
| Upper or New California. Again their ex- 
| periment was successful. They did what 
_ has never, either before or since, been accom- 
plished by wars and treaties, and lavishly 
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expended gold and all the other devices of 
governments. These have all failed to raise 
a single savage tribe to civilisation ; but the 
devoted missioners gathered around them 
thousands from the most degraded races and 
won them to habits of labour, of honesty, of 
decency, of a settled and even of a religious 
life. 

For forty-four years the beneficent enter- 
prise was maintained, and during this time 
it is said that in Upper California alone 
75,000 Indians were converted to Chris- 
tianity. They were provided with food and 
clothing, instructed in industry and com- 
merce, and were put in the way of becoming 
a strength and an honour to any State with 
which they might be associated. 

But just when all was brightest and most 
hopeful, dark clouds loomed up from the 
horizon, bringing blight and destruction to 
all this fair achievement. In 1813 the Cortes 
overturned the design of the early Spanish 
monarchs, and began to introduce the. idea 
of colonisation and usurpation. The Revo- 
lution, which separated Mexico from Spain, 
annexed the Californias to the Republic, and 
in 1833 came what is known as the seculari- 
zation of the Missions. The salaries of the 
missioners were suspended, the funds of the 
‘Church confiscated, and the division of pro- 
perty among natives and settlers decreed. It 
was pretended that the friars were unequal 
to the management of the Missions, and the 
natives’ property was therefore transferred 
to the hands of laymen. This was a mere 





euphemism for confiscation. Despair seized 
the farmers and herdsmen. The Missions 
were speedily deserted, and their edifices and 
establishments fell into decay. 

We may think what we will of the doc- 
trinal tenets of the Jesuits and the Francis- 
cans, but it is certain that their supreme 
concern was the temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare of the abject races whom they sought to 
win. In seeking this they counted not their 
own lives dear, and displayed a devotion 
which has never been surpassed. Through 
their missions there came prosperity and 
elevation to these Indian tribes, and a fair 
hope that they would one day take their 
place with civilised peoples. The substitu- 
tion of the secular administration, within the 
brief space of eight years, not only destroyed 
innumerable lives, replunged a whole pro- 
vince into barbarism, and almost annihilated 
religion and civilisation, but reduced the 
material wealth of a single district in the 
matter of flocks, and herds, and cereal crops, 
to about one-fifteenth of what it had previ- 
ously been. In a report made to the Interior 
Department in 1852 in regard to these In- 
dians, the Hon. B. D. Wilson, of Los Angeles, 
himself an old Californian, who had known 
the Indians well and had been eye-witness to 
much of the cruelty and injustice done them, 
says: “In the fall of the missions, accom- 
plished by private cupidity and _ political 
ambition, philanthropy laments the failure of 
one of the grandest experiments ever made 
for the elevation of this unfortunate race.” 





THE STORY OF A 


GLORIOUS WORK. 


By PEARL FISHER. 


Se of the puzzling problems of our 
modern , civilisation may be briefly 
summarized thus: What are we todo with 
our Criminals? Can any large proportion 
of them be reclaimed? The answer, in old 
times, was short and sharp. Even in later 
days, when hanging was a daily aflair, and 
stealing a sixpence, under certain circum- 
stances, a capital offence, the problem did not 
press as it does in these more humane and 
happier times. No one wants to revert to 


cruel and savage punishment; but it is ob- 
vious that short imprisonments, involving 
the incessant discharge of men, tainted with 
crime and distrusted by employers, involves 
special measures to prevent the rapid in- 
crease of the Criminal classes. 

It may not be generally known that at 





this moment, and altogether apart from 
recent schemes, every prisoner, man or boy, 
who is discharged from our Metropolitan 
prisons — Holloway, Pentonville, Wands- 
worth, and Wormwood Scrubs—has, as he 
steps forth into liberty, the offer of personal 
help in adopting a new and honest course. 
Sobered by his season of retirement, he may, 
if he will, find aid in starting in a right direc- 
tion. Anyone who chooses to attend at the 
gates of one of the prisons between eight 
and nine o'clock, when the prisoners are 
liberated, will find the workers of the St. 
Giles’s Christian Mission busy on their errand 
of mercy. Nor will the time thus spent be 
wasted, for he will find a wonderful amount 
of human interest in the pitiful scenes with- 
out the gates. 
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Let us glance at these groups just outside 
the gloomy portals, for many readers have no 
opportunity of coming to see for themselves. 
In the little crowd, patiently waiting, pathos 
and turpitude are strangely blended, while 
shrinking shamefacedness rubs shoulders with 
brazen shamelessness. Mothers and sisters 
wait to welcome some erring boy. Wives, 
who have wept many bitter tears, are ready 
to greet husbands who have wronged and 
disgraced them. May be there is a decent 
countryman, who some while ago sent his 
son, with many charges, to the great city; 
and who, now that his boy has fallen before 
temptation, has come to meet him on his 
discharge, and take him home, if he can, and 
away from danger. There are always some 
sorrowful friends in waiting; and many a 
touching scene may be witnessed outside the 
prison gate. 

But there are others in the crowd, whose 
presence bodes no good for the liberated gaol- 
bird. They neither feel nor affect sorrow. 
Shame they have long forgotten. They are 
here on business: an evil business. Their 
friend, in the quiet of his cell, may have 
formed better resolutions, and they are wait- 
ing to lure him back to his former ways, to 
tempt, to jeer, to compel the half-repenting 
one to do as they do, to drag him down to 
the depths he would escape from. 

I have dwelt a moment on these two 
classes in the waiting crowd, for they are 
real factors to be reckoned with in dealing 
with the reclamation of wrong-doers. The 
first will help their friend upward and on- 
ward; the second are bent on forcing him 
downward. These latter may be seen at 
every prison gate. They are singularly loth 
to lose their prey. They will leave no stone 
unturned to insure his continuance in crime. 
Lacking in nerve and expertness themselves, 
they live on the proceeds of their victim’s 
picking and stealing. Left to himself, and 
at their mercy, the man or boy who emerges 
from prison is morally certain to relapse into 
crime, not merely from force of habit, but 
from lack of employment and the ensnare- 
ments of these treacherous companions. 

But inside the gate, by permission of the 
authorities, happier influences are at work. 
If our observer can obtain the right of entry, 
he will find the prisoners about to be set 
free marshalled in Indian file. As they thus 
stand, Mr. Wheatley, the Secretary of the 
St. Giles’s Christian Mission, or one of his 
helpers, passes from man to man speaking 
words of counsel, proffering a card for a free 
breakfast, and offering, if the man means to 





“keep straight,” prompt and practical help in 
the way of outfit and finding employment. 
This work was at first done outside the gate, 
but there the discharged men have their atten- 
tion diverted by the greeting of friends ; and 
accordingly the authorities, recognising the 
actual results, gave permission for it to be 
done inside, before the men have anything 
to distract them from paying full heed to the 
offer made. Still outside there are some co- 
adjutors on the watch to entreat the irreso- 
lute, and direct all to the little mission room 
close by. In this personal way each man and 
boy discharged from our Metropolitan prisons 
has, through the operations of the St. Giles’s 
Christian Mission, a chance of better things. 

But were it to end there, with a warm cup 
of cocoa, plenty of bread and butter, and a 
friendly talk, the poor fellows would be little 
helped. It does not end there; it begins 
there. If our presumably inquiring philan- 
thropist will but step into the little room, 
hard by the gate, he will find that many, 
having accepted the invitation, are enjoying 
the meal, as those do who have been long 
accustomed to prison fare. He will hear 
earnest words of counsel and warning, 
spoken in a homely way to men who have 
seldom listened to such sound and wholesome 
exhortation. He will hear the Gospel of sal- 
vation lovingly declared, temperance strongly 
urged—in most cases drink has been their 
undoing—and the danger and folly of law- 
breaking exposed in the plainest possible 
terms. He will observe that every man is 
“ offered a chance,” and that many accept it. 
Some will sign the temperance pledge on the 
spot, and perhaps ten or twenty will ask for 
“ cards for the Brooke Street Home” in order 
to gain a personal interview with the Sec- 
retary which may lead to giving them a fair 
start. 

In twenty minutes or so, the little room 
will be empty—for such services are not lon 
prosy affairs—and if our inquirer is wise — 
really desirous of knowing how the thing is 
done, he will make his way to 29, Brooke 
Street, Holborn. Here the practical work 
is done. The prison gate operations may be 
regarded as “fishing for men,” but here they 
are actually helped and saved. To vary the 
figure : at the prison gates rough stones are 
picked up, here they are put to the test to 
see what they are worth. If he be privileged, 
as I have often been, to sit in the Secretary’s 
room, he will notice how, by his sympathy 
with the men, Mr. Wheatley draws out, from 
many who have much to hide, the story 
of the past. Experience has shown that this 
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is absolutely necessary if the poor fellows are 
to have a fair chance. The suitable course 
to be followed cannot be decided—for each 
case is dealt with on its merits—until it is 
known exactly where the man’s weakness 
lies. No matter how bad he has been, he 
will have the opportunity of doing well, if he 
will but make a clean breast of it, and resolve 
to do his best to “ go straight.” 

It is curious to note the practical way in 
which Mr. Wheatley manages to hit on the 
appropriate mode of helping the varying cases. 
Some receive letters to employers of labour, 
in trades they have learnt. Some, too closely 
intermixed with dishonest companions to 
have much chance here, are sent to the coun- 
try, or to sea, or to the colonies. To others 
a few tools are supplied, or materials to start 
them anew. For example, one morning I 
found a coster set up with a little stock and 
the loan of a barrow ; a show ticket writer 
supplied with tickets which he could fill up 
and dispose of; a teacher of the violin had 
his instrument, pawned before his conviction, 
redeemed and restored to him, that he might 
earn his living ; a cobbler was set to work in 
a boot shop on the premises; a flower girl 
had an order on a dealer in Covent Garden 
for a stock of blossoms to sell ; a hawker had 
an order for fish to restart him. 

The key to the position is this: helping 
them to help themselves ; putting them in 
the way of earning their bread ; and at the 
same time urging on them, as the only 
source of safety, the Gospel message and the 
power of Him who is the Saviour of sinners. 

Two cases on my last visit to the office 
were of that sad class—men who have fallen 
from respectability, wrecking happy homes, 
through betting and embezzling their em- 
ployers’ money to pay their losses. One had 
been a chemist’s assistant, the other a draper. 
Situations were found for both, and it is 
believed they are doing well. Another case 
was that of a man.who had been in the 
police, had fallen through drink, but the 
Mission caught hold of him on his discharge 
from prison, induced him to become: an 
abstainer, and he is now a reformed cha- 
racter. 

These typify the fallen class, who but for 
such aid must in most cases remain criminals, 
for no one will employ them. Many other 
applicants had, however, never fallen, for the 
simple reason that they had always lived 
from hand-to-mouth, snatching when they 
dared; in fact, had been reared to crime, 
and had made a poor show even at that, 
never having become even expert thieves. 





Here, of course, it will be borne in mind 
I am writing of the short-term prisoners, 
who are chiefly first offenders and petty 
criminals. The full-fledged and professional 
criminals are of a separate class, and have to 
be dealt with in different fashion. These 
petty pickers and stealers, snatchers and 
shop-lifters, and so on in an endless list, are 
hard subjects to deal with by reason of the 
very helplessness which has prevented their 
developing intobolder criminals. Still, though 
hard, they are not hopeless. Many of them 
—although there are, chiefly in this class, not 
a few failures—have been thoroughly and 
satisfactorily reclaimed and set on their feet, 
but it often costs long patience, much pain, 
great tact and shrewdness. 

But now as to the convicts or long-term 
men. These cannot be met at the gate. They 
are not discharged in that fashion. How are 
they reached? For they are reached. The 
fact is, the fame of the Mission has spread 
into every convict prison in the country. 
The chaplain tells the men of it; they tell 
one another how some mate has been “set 
straight ” by the St. Giles’s Christian Mission. 
Besides, Mr. Wheatley has seen many of 
them before they were sent to the convict 
establishment. One way and another, they 
do hear, and many, sick of their evil life, long 
for a new start. They have only to make 
such a wish known to the Governor, and 
they are sent in charge of a warder to the 
Mission Office, their gratuity paid over to 
the secretary to be disbursed on their behalf, 
and themselves discharged to the Mission’s 
care. Further, a list is sent beforehand to 
the Mission, setting forth the men to be 
handed over to it, their crimes, sentences, 
and antecedents. Thus the secretary is pre- 
pared for their coming. Glancing at this 
list lately, I found eleven notified for one 
day, thirteen for another, and so on. This 
convict work is now very large, and in many 
ways exceedingly satisfactory in issue. Were 
I permitted to enter into details of cases I 
could mention many, tested and proved, who 
are now in positions of trust, and who owe all 
they are in this life to the Mission. 

One of these men said to me a little while 
ago, “ But for this St. Giles’s Christian Mis- 
sion I should now be doing panal servitude 
for life, and God knows what would have 
become of my wife and children. I had been 
five times convicted when Mr. Wheatley got 
hold of me. Under God, he has made a new 
man of me, and of hundreds like me. With- 
out such a Mission there’s really no chance 
for men who have gone wrong.” 
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It may be well to give here the actual 
figures, drawn up by Mr. George Hatton, 
Founder and Honorary Superintendent of 
the Mission. ‘“ We have,” he writes, “ dur- 
ing the last thirteen years, placed over 47,000 
men and boys in a position to earn their liv- 
ing honestly. During last year alone 7,715 
were assisted as follows :— 





Sent to sea .. : e ve » 103 
Sent home to friends . ; 261 
Sent abroad . 3 a 3 : 67 
Assisted with money, clothes, tools, 
stock, &c., or by employment 
being found . e M - 7,284 
7,715 


“Besides this, convicts to the number of 
434 were discharged to us at their own re- 
quest, and their gratuities to the amount of 
£2,420 distributed to them in the manner 
best suited to their requirements.” 

Moreover much has been done and is 
being done for the wives and families of 
men in prison. These, though innocent, are 
sufferers. The women are often driven to 
sad and desperate resources. The Mission 
has to find them a way of living, by getting 
them work, lending them a mangle, and by 
a variety of means adapted to the circum- 
stances of the cases. Children, too, are 
found, abandoned to the mercies of the 
world ; both parents being in prison. These 
have been cared for, got into homes, and 
otherwise helped as seemed to be needful. 

Then, besides all this, there is a glorious 
Rescue-preventive work, whereby hundreds 
of lads and boys have been saved from a 
life of crime. This work began in 1884, 
through the City Recorder and other Magis- 
trates committing boys to the charge of the 
Mission. Its manifest success led to the 
introduction, by Mr. Howard Vincent, M.P., 
a warm friend of the Mission, of the “ First 
Offender’s Act.” This being happily passed, 
boys convicted of a first offence are handed 
over to Mr. Wheatley’s care. These Homes 
are now open for their reception. Work is 
found for some; others, who must be re- 
moved beyond the reach of tempters, are 
sent to the country, or to sea, or abroad. 
This branch alone involves much toil and 
heavy cost ; but its rewards are rich, and it 
is of inestimable value to the nation at large, 
in preventing these boys developing into 
criminals, 

Although I have advisedly left this pre- 
ventive work to the end, and have but 
briefly mentioned it, I trust it will not be 
presumed I think-lightly of it ; rather, from 





all I have seen of it, I am convinced it is the 
most promising as well as most profitable 
branch. Better a thousand times to save an 
erring lad from sinking into the dismal 
swamp of crime, than to rescue him when 
sadly stained, painfully perverted, and, it 
may be, has ruined many others. Boys, at 
the first, are usually more sinned against than 
sinning, are betrayed into crime, and need 
to be saved from their tempters. This is 
exactly what the Mission does, disciplining 
them, watching over them, standing surety 
for them, and putting them where they will 
be free from the wiles of those who had ac- 
quired a baleful influence over them. Many 
of these lads are from good and happy 
homes ; others, as a policeman said the other 
day, have “never had a chance in life.” In 
both cases, the Mission acts as circumstances 
direct, and solely for the saving of the lad. 

Apart from all this, there has now grown 
up a very large work for “lost women and 
girls ;” for whom the Mission has opened 
three Homes and Refuges. On this I can- 
not enter here ; it would demand a paper to 
itself. Its success has been marked, and its 
results manifest. 

This Mission which is carrying on these 
important operations, was commenced in a 
small way in 1860 by Mr. George Hatton 
and a few like-minded young men. Under 
his personal care it has grown and flourished, 
achieving marvellous results in St. Giles’s, 
Some thirteen years ago, a little work was 
started for thieves wishing to quit their 
evil life. This, in turn, has led to the large 
Prisoners’ branch of to-day. It is not only 
doing quietly a most fruitful work in Lon- 
don, but it has also been the pioneer of similar, 
though smaller, Missions in many provincial 
cities and towns, also in America and other 
lands. These prison gate workers confess 
frankly they were stirred to do something 
by hearing of Mr. Hatton’s prison work and 
its cheering issues. 

I may be permitted simply to note in 
closing that while this work amongst Crimi- 
nals is of national importance, it has not yet 
received national support. The possibilities 
of good are bounded by the means available. 
It costs money, and were the funds larger 
much more could be done. It is hampered 
and hindered in its operations by the lack of 
large and liberal support. Maay have helped 
nobly ; but many more must come forward, 
if this glorious work is to go on as it ought 
to do in this great city. 

The Office of the Mission is 29, Brooke 
Street, Holborn, W.C. 





A SPRING DAY. 


GAIN hard winter hides his cruel hand, 
Rebuked and tamed before the gentle spring— 

Again she travels through the wounded land, 
Restoring nature with her healing wing. 





\ The mountains, weary with their wintry strife, 
Lashed by its storms and pinched with bitter wind, 

Warmed by her genial breath, renew their life, 
And round their forms her beauteous herbage bind. 


The hurrying sea that, all the winter long, 
Foaming and fretting, chafed the patient shore, 
Now ripples murmuring echoes to her song, 
Or breathless lies to listen yet the more. 


The loosen’d streams leap wildly on their course, 
Their sparkling waves enriched with winter’s snow, 
Babbling of all the wonders of their source, 
Or whispering mountain mysteries that they know. 


And herds that winter penned in narrow fold, 
Now idly saunter down the sunny lane, 

Or let the pleasant hours run on, untold, 
Convened, in lazy council, on the plain. 


Sweetest of all, the woods—there songs resound, 
The swelling buds their brightest colours bring, 
There earth has strewn her fairest flowers around, 
Choicest of all her offerings to the spring. . 
JOHN HUTTOIT. 
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THE EARNEST EXPECTATION OF THE CREATURE. 
By tae Rev. HARRY JONES. 


AST summer I attended a meeting held 

in Sion College, on the Thames Em- 
bankment, which, to my mind, will stand 
alone among the many held in London that 
year. It was not called to promote any 
well-known philanthropical or scientific oh- 
ject. It was not gathered for seeing and 
applauding African explorers, but for the 
purpose of realising and mitigating “the 
causes which have limited the success of 
Christianity among us hitherto.” That was 
the printed subject submitted to the con- 
sideration of the speakers. No special reso- 
lutions were proposed and seconded, no busy 
reporters sat around a table beneath the 
platform, but men of many minds were asked 
to say freely what they thought about this 
great matter. The meeting was addressed by 
eminent clergymen and laymen representing 
various schools of thought in the Established 
and in the Nonconforming Church. Several 
spoke ; but the most prominent utterances 
came from the lips of a distinguished Roman 


Catholic, the Lord Chief Justice of England, | 


a noted evangelical nobleman, and a well- 
known Unitarian minister. None of them 
took an academical line, but each went 
heartily into the soul and spirit of the ques- 
tion before us. Our chairman was the Bishop 
of Ripon. 

The mere fact of such a meeting having 
been convened and held is in itself notable. 
The grave earnestness with which each suc- 
cessive speaker avoided barren speculations, 
and sought to look into the living heart of 
the matter he handled, was still more so. 
And the radical agreement which prevailed 
as to the causes which limit the success of 
Christianity was the most striking of all the 
impresssions made upon the assembly. 

It was not to be expected that any speaker 
would announce his divergence from the 
special views he held about the facts of 
Christianity. There was no affectation of 
latitudinarian agreement. But all were in 
accord in the persuasion that Christianity 
suffered for want of our not sufficiently recog- 
nising the person and work of Jesus Christ. 
One speaker after another dwelt upon the 
failure which must attend current philan- 
thropical efforts when the vital personality 
of Christ was left in the background. It 
was, so to speak, as if they echoed His words, 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life.” 

Here, indeed, was that which lifted this 





meeting out of the long list which yearly re- 
cords other gatherings, however excellent their 
purpose. ‘The sense of division grew dim as 
we listened to the Roman Catholic and the 
Socinian. A divine secret of the Lord 
seemed to lift its head above the crowd of 
differences which divide Christendom. Was it 
a mortal glimpse of that catholicity which is 
measured, not by the number of those ho'd- 
ing the same views gathered under one roof, 
but by the divergences of such as are di- 
vinely accepted? I repeat that there was 
no pretence of abdicating those theological 
or religious positions which each had been 
brought up in, and retained. But beneath 
them all there was felt to be at least one 
root of belief, and, as I have said, it openly 
sent up as a living branch of radical agree- 
ment, that Christianity was not “a propo- 
sition,” but belief in a Person, Jesus Christ. 

The next outcome of our meeting was an 
uttered conviction that this was being more 
and more felt now, and that, in spite of 
assaults upon Christianity, and much social 
and religious blindness or carelessness, there 
never was a time in which this profound 
belief was more operative than that in which 
we live. Social problems are being referred 
with vivid earnestness to Christ Himself. Men 
are realising that we must look to Him if we 
would rightly face the questions which press 
upon all who hear, see, and think. It was 
recognised that many were doing this; and 
yet it was felt that we must ask still more 
earnestly what His mind is about these 
things, and expect no true solution beside 
that which He would bring. 

In glancing at the influence exercised 
by great religious leaders in making the 
world somewhat better than it had been, 
it was remarked that this really came not so 
much from their insistance on the special 
features of the school by which they were 
claimed, as from the half-latent but pervad- 
ing vitality of their words and acts. In 
other language, it was their belief in a living 
Christ which lay under the power they exer- 
cised. In support of this a distinguished 
speaker, who had been an intimate friend of 
Lord Shaftesbury’s, said that in private con- 
versations with him he had noticed a singular 
abstention from reference to what are called 
evangelical dogmas, and that the effective 
charm of John Henry Newman’s teachin 
was not to be referred to any prominence of 
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his theological views, but to the air of funda- 
mental belief in which he lived. 

This by the way. But the drift of the 
whole conference took a similar direction, 
namely, that for salvation from the evils 
which oppress mankind, and for extrication 
from the difficulties involved in what are 
called the “problems” of society, there is 
only one way, the way of Christ ; and that 
religion, or Christianity, suffered from too 
great a prominence being given to religious 
and philanthropical ‘machinery ” whereby 
some lose sight of His living power. His 
presence and purpose are often in danger of 
being smothered under the “isms” of the 
day. That is what those who wait for the 
manifestation of the sons of God have to 
remember if they would move onwards to- 
wards the new heavens and the new earth. 
We must look better and straighter to 
Christ if we would “realise the causes which 
have limited the success of Christianity 
among us hitherto.” We must be in vital 
touch with Him Himself, if we would share 
His work, and do the will of God. 

That was the feeling of the conference at 
Sion College. But a deeper, or rather sharper, 
note was presently sounded. What is needed ? 
What is there to be done? What are the 
evils which a quickened Christianity is bid- 
den to contend against ? 

The answer may seem to be obvious ; but 
it is so plain that it is not always realised. 
Many, ¢.g., are tired of hearing about the 
degraded condition of whole classes amongst 
us. The slavery of civilisation has produced 
a state which some who suffer least from it 
are tempted to accept as inevitable. They 
are slow to believe that “the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now, and that not they only, but our- 
selves also which have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of the body.” And yet it is most 
true that many in this Christian land need 
bodily redemption. They want better food 
and shelter, less toil and more rest, a juster 
proportion between labour and wages, and 
a better deliverance from the evils which the 
craft and subtlety of the devil and man 
worketh against them. That is an “ earnest 
expectation ” of thousands. It is sometimes 
rudely and angrily expressed ; but, neverthe- 
less, it is making itself heard with growing 
distinctness, and also, emphatically, with a 
fresh development of intelligence. We do 
not always apprehend the change which has 
taken place in the attitude and mind of such 





as work chiefly with the hand. We are 
perhaps (to glance at one aspect which their 
condition presents) invited to believe that 
they are principally hampered by the later 
and growing use of “machinery” which 
usurps their place, and performs duties which 
used to be discharged by such as were indi- 
vidually skilful. Thus some fancy that the 
importance of the “working man” is les- 
sened. He is called a “hand,” and is sup- 
posed to have less room and occasion for the 
exercise of his brains. But, in fact, the re- 
verse of this is the case. The development 
of mechanical processes has made his service 
the more important and inevitable. There 
is now greater need than ever for his edu- 
cated intelligence. See an illustration. In 
old days the place of the driver of a travel- 
ler’s waggon which took people slowly from 
city to city could have been taken without 
serious risk by any intelligent person among 
those whom he carried. No great harm 
would have happened to the passengers even 
if he had dropped down dead from his seat. 
But how would it be if this were to befall 
the driver of the Scotch express? The most 
educated gentleman in the carriages behind 
him could not step upon the engine, running 
fifty miles an hour ; and even if he could, he 
would not know what to do. If the keeper 
of a signal-box directing a complicated sys- 
tem of shining handles were, on the ap- 
proach of a train, to be suddenly replaced 
by the man who writes a letter to the papers 
about unpunctuality in traffic, there would 
soon be a published record of disaster, instead 
of inconvenience. I might give a dozen 
illustrations of our present dependence upon 
the democracy ; and after a vague fashion 
perhaps, but still profoundly, this is being 
more and more felt by those who are called 
the masses. Their intelligence and inter- 
communication is kindled and assisted by 
schools and printing-presses. Thus social 
evils and anomalies are being intellectually 
apprehended, not merely by those who look 
on and deplore them, but by such as are 
experiencing them themselves. The head, 
and not only the toe, feels where the shoe 
pinches, and thus the Christianity of a land 
which professes concern for the poor and 
needy is being shrewdly questioned. People 
ask in no academical mood, but with growing 
acerbity and seriousness, what He who 
preached a Sermon on the Mount would say 
if He could see a sweater’s den? But He 
can see it. He does see it ; and though we 
say that a thousand years are with the Lord 
as one day, yet a thousand years come to an 
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end. And when, asked some speakers at 
the conference, will He speak in clearer 
tones? In other words, when shall that 
“earnest expectation of the creature,” which 
many comfortably listen to when they hear 
it read about in church, draw towards a 
tangible fulfilment ? When shall the causes 
which limit the success of Christianity among 
us be better realised and removed? There 
never was atime, said our most distinguished 
lay speaker, in which social questions were 
more sharply confronted with the demands 
of Christianity than now. In other words, 
there was never time since His birth, 1890 
years ago, in which the will and mind of | 

| 





Christ were more vitally and _ insistently ; 
appealed to for the bettering of the world 
than they are in the present day. There is 
no hiding from our eyes of the fact that the 
mass of mankind is being moved with “ ear- 
nest expectation.” There would seem to be 
something coming, the edge of which is being 
approached; but the force of which is not 
hitherto felt. Without, ¢.g., being anywise 
pessimists or alarmists, but as sober specta- 
tors and readers of news, how many look | 
with a shudder at the possibility of such a 
European war, or not inconceivable revolu- 
tion as the world has not hitherto known; 
so suddenly, owing to facilities of inter- 
communication, might it begin, and so widely 
might it spread ! 

We may feel individually impotent in the | 
face of such a forecast, though still each might | 
do his or her part towards making a square | 
inch of human life better, and putting even | 
one tendril of growth straight ; but God | 
may have larger purposes in His mind. They | 
may be immeasurably greater and wider than | 
ours, as the roar of a thunder-storm is than | 
the ticking of a watch; but they would be | 
His. They would be the work of Him with- | 
out whom neither a sparrow nor a kingdom 
falls to the ground. | 

Meanwhile we wait for the time and the 
man in which, and through whom, Christ 
will freshly assert Himself, and a fuller | 
Christianity bring a fuller life. For this | 





outcome, and our “perception of its advent or 
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approach, we have need to realise the living 
Christ better, and to apprehend (as in the 
words of a well-known collect) that God 
Himself is “our ruler and guide.” Then, 
and then only, will the course of this world 
shape itself aright towards meeting the 
earnest expectation of the creature which 
waiteth for the manifestation of His sons, 
and rightly answer what St. Paul calls the 
“groans” of those who wait. Then only 
can they be met without their passing into 
other sounds and sterner uglier shapes. As 
those who profess Christianity realise the 
personality of its Head, so will the issue of 
suffering be blessed both to those who have 
and those who want. 

But if this is disregarded, if men, who 
might best lead, yield to an easy careless- 
ness, and think that things will right them- 
selves “somehow,” and that all will be well 
in the end, the “somehow” may take an un- 
expected form, and the end be reached by 
ways more drastic than a gentle social better- 
ment involves. 

In some fashion of unlooked-for severity 
Christ may come to His temple, to His 
and who (beside such as seek His 
living will) shall stand when He appeareth ? 
for He is like a refiner’s fire, and like fuller’s 
soap, dividing the dross from the gold, and 


| disintegrating the foulness of the defiled with 
| searching penetration. 


As the world and the Church fail to realise 
the cries of those who suffer, as they refuse 
| to give any present social meaning to those 
| words in which St. Paul says that “the 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together,” the answer may arrive after 
a way which shall recall or exceed the visi- 
tations wherein the course of this world has 
been changed in times past. There might 
be a fresh “rendering and application of the 
“ Magnificat,” which we say or sing with 
mouths that are open, but eyes that are shut. 
There might be a new meaning in the old 
sentence, “Our God shall come, and shall 
not keep silence ; there shall go before Him 
« consuming fire, ‘and a mighty tempest shalk 
‘be stirred up round about Him.” 
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CHAPTER IX.—IN THE DARK TENT. 


T was not long after the events related in 
the last chapter that people began to 
notice achange in Righteous Lee. His severe 
attack of rheumatism had left him; the bad 
cold from which he was suffering had quite 
disappeared. Still, he was not the man he 
used to be; a cloud seemed to be always 
hovering on the giant’s swarthy brow. A 
look of apprehension filled his sunken dark 
eyes. As night came on those who watched 
him closely might have seen him shiver, as 
though he had an attack of the nerves. 

During this time Righteous was busier 
than ever. He made a splendid fire-king, 
and pocketed gains nightly. He and Clay- 
ton and Mother Kezia, and one or two other 
favoured pals were always concocting plots 
either to rob the neighbours, or to lay traps 
for rabbits and other game. They were so 
wary, and so sly, and so careful, that their 
plots were generally crowned with success, 
and their traps were undiscovered. The 
gipsies were living on the fat of the land, 
and this tide of prosperity put Mother Kezia 
into such an excellent humour that she be- 
came absolutely almost good-natured. Now 
and then she was seen to laugh in quite a 
cheery way, and, above all things, she put 
herself out to say nice pleasant words to 
that poor, ugly, half-crazed child, Hepsibah. 

To these advances Hepsibah never re- 
sponded. She was not a scrap afraid of 
Mother Kezia, but she avoided her. Once, 
however, when she was brought to bay and 
could not escape, she looked full up into the 
bad woman’s cunning face, and said a strange 
thing. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t be you!” she said. 

“What do you mean, you saucy imp ?” 

“Go and find out what I mean at the oak- 
tree by the bench. Go when the clock strikes 
twelve at night, and the moon shines. Ugh! 
You won’t be alone!” 

Mother Kezia absolutely turned white. 

“What do you mean, you bad gel?” she 
said again. 

“Groans,” replied Hepsibah. “And a 
white face. White; and fair—werry fair. 
You ask Righteous Lee what I means.” 

But Mother Kezia did not ask Righteous 
Lee. Indeed, Righteous just now was not 
the person to approach on any subject. 
When fierce giants become affected with 





nerves they are absolutely unbearable, and 
Righteous was not pleasant company at this 
time. 

The gipsies were talking about shifting 
their quarters, but Righteous, who more or 
less governed the whole community, refused 
to stir. He was chaffed, and teased, and 
worried on this account. It was not the 
custom of the gipsies to stay so long in any 
one place. The charms of the fair would be 
exhausted, itg novelty would no longer ap- 
peal to the public. Even the Fire-King 
would cease to create a sensation. 

Righteous did not mind any of these argu- 
ments. He chose to stay just where he was, 
on the edge of the forest, and within a mile 
of the bench and the Druid oaks. 

Mother Kezia and Clayton, for reasons of 
their own, were only too anxious to leave 
this neighbourhood; but they could not 
understand Lee, and they were very much 
afraid of him. They were quite sure that 
he had not yet discovered the loss of his 
money, but by what miracle it was kept from 
his knowledge was altogether beyond their 
comprehension. 

He had never made any remark about the 
absence of Ben. Indeed, Ben, who had been 
a vast favourite amongst the gipsies, was 
already forgotten by almost every one. Mother 
Kezia and Clayton, however, remembered 
him, and wondered much where he was, and 
by what miracle he had escaped Lee’s wrath. 

The days went on, and it was nearly a 
month since that Sunday when Hepsibah 
had listened to the church bells, and later on 
had passed through her strange adventure in 
the dark woods. It was the end of June 
now, a rainy June, not over warm, not over 
summery ; the days, however, were at their 
longest, and the short nights quickly passed 
away. 

Hepsibah had been very late in the woods. 
She was a child with whose liberty of action 
no one interfered. She was never a speci- 
ally popular child, and just now she was less 
so than ever, for she was so snappy and 
morose, and disagreeable, never saying nice 
words to any one except Jack-o’-Lantern, on 
whose small face her eyes always glowed with 
love—never telling the queer stories which 
had drawn a fascinated audience round her 
in the old times. 

Hepsy could go and come as she liked. 
No one noticed or troubled themselves about 
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her. It was past midnight on this particular 
evening when she returned from her forest 
ramble. She had not taken Jack-o-Lantern 
with her—no, she had made a little nest of 
fresh sweet straw and bracken, put an old 
shawl over it, and laid the baby to sleep in the 
_ snuggest, most fragrant cradle imaginable, in 
a corner of the tent. 

Lee’s old tent had been given over almost 
entirely to Hepsibah and the baby, and she 
expected to find it empty and dark on her 
return. She intended to creep in and lie 
down beside Jack-o’-Lantern, and sleep the 
sleep of the weary. 

She was startled, however, when she came 
up to the tent, to find that there was a light 
in it. Not the feeble flicker of a solitary 
candle, but the steady light caused by a 
good-sized paraffin lamp. She came stealthily 
up to the tent-door, pushed the curtain noise- 
lessly aside, and peeped in. 

Righteous Lee was in the tent. He was 
drinking from a great tankard of beer. Some 
bread and cheese lay on a rickety table by 
his side. Seated opposite to him, and also 
partaking of the beer and bread and cheese, 
were two women. One was Mother Kezia, 
the other a coarse, red-faced woman of the 
name of Piety Palmer. 

The women were joking and laughing, and 
Lee sat opposite to them, not joining much 
in the mirth, but doing something else, which 
filled Hepsibah with a sickening sensation of 
horror. 

He held Jack-o-Lantern on his knee, and 
when the bonny baby kicked and crowed he 
lifted him across to Piety Palmer, who 
printed a resounding kiss on his little cheek. 

“ Ain’t he a beauty and a duck !” she said, 
in her coarse voice, which sounded to Hepsi- 
bah hollow as a false note in music. ‘Oh, 
ain't he a beauteous little duck !” 

And she kissed the boy again. 

“You'll be good to he when he’s yourn,” 
said Lee, looking her full in the face with 
his blood-shot, queer eyes. 

“Oh, won’t I jest! I always did want a 
child to mother. There’s a deal of the mother 
in me; ain’t there, Mrs. Jones?” 

The fortune-teller laughed, and Piety, 
finding that Jack-o-Lantern was not at all 
inclined to return her caresses, handed him 
back to his father. Very soon afterwards 


the two women took their departure, and 
Hepsibah came slowly into the tent. 

It was not her way to do anything slowly. 
She was generally all lightness and quick, 
eager movement; but now she crept in and 
stood before Lee with her great eyes wide 





open, and a scared expression making the 
corners of her mouth droop. 

Jack-o-Lantern shouted with glee when he 
saw Hepsibah. His chubby arms were held 
out to her, and dimples of delight came into 
his little face. Even his father could scarcely 
restrain the baby’s vigorous impulse to get 
back to Hepsibah. 

“Whoa! whoa! young ’un!” said the 
man. “Easy, now! He likes yer, and 
that’s plain, Hepsibah,” said Lee, with a 
shadow of a smile coming into his face. 

Hepsibah did not respond to the smile, 
nor did she hold out her arms, as she would 
have done on any other occasion, to the boy. 
She came a step or two nearer, and spoke in 
an odd shrill voice. 

‘*T saw yer through the crack in the tent- 
door—you, and Mother Kezia, and Piety 
Palmer. Is it true as youre going to wed 
with Piety Palmer ?” 

“Yes, Hepsy,” said Lee ; “it’s quite true. 
Piety and me is to be wed together come 
Sunday week. You has nought to say against 
it, has you, gel ?” 

“No,” said Hepsibah, still in that queer, 
stunned voice. “Piety ‘ull make a right 
wife for yer. Piety is your sort, and no 
mistake.” 

Jack-o-Lantern kept stretching out his 
arms, and crowing to Hepsibah to take him. 
She did not respond ; her hands hung mo- 
tionless at her sides. 

“ Piety is the right sort for you, Righteous,’ 
said the child, and her eyes flashed an angry 
fire. 

For some reason Righteous seemed in a 
better temper than usual. For some reason, 
too, he was glad of any one’s company. Even 
Hepsibah and Jack-o-Lantern were better 
than solitude. 

“ You air a cute gel,” he said now, laugh- 
ing at the little creature’s evident passion. 
“ How do you know as Piety ‘ull suit me ?” 

Hepsibah stamped her foot. 

“Oh, won’t she jest! Look at her hands! 
Think o’ them—big, and rough, and red. 
When you give a blow Piety ‘ull give back 
another. Oh, I see her at it jest! Don't I! 
When you take more’n you ought, Piety ‘ull 
take more’n she ought. When your'e cruel, 
she'll be cruel. Oh, J see her! I see her 
mean ways. How she'll lie, and deceive yer, 
and run through yer money, if you has any 
money, which you h’an’t. She be good to 
Jack-o-Lantern? You marry her, Righteous ? 
Yes, marry her,—she’ll suit yer fine, and I'll 
take Jack-o-Lantern away. Come to me, 
my baby, come! There, my baby, there! 
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Kiss me, darling—there, sweet—you kiss 
your own Hepsy.” 

The change in the fierce little voice was so 
marvellous as to be touching. It absolutely 
brought a sort of lump into Lee’s throat. 
The yellow-haired baby was now in Hep- 
sibah’s arms. 
sponded to in baby coos of delight. 

“That baby do take to you, Hepsy,” said 
Lee. “He ain’t a bad young ‘un, by no 
means. Youre a very fierce, wicked little 
gel—I don’t know none fiercer—but you ain’t 
bad with the young ’un.” 

“You'll let me have him altogether ; won’t 
you, Righteous ?” 

“No, no, child—none o’ that. He’s my 
son, and I’m going to get a mother for him. 
Piety ain’t a bad sort by no means. You've 
altogether mistook about Piety, Hepsibah ; 
she’s well inclined to the boy, and she'll 
bring him up as he should be brought up, 
and I won’t be troubled no more. It ha’ 
been past bearing,” said Lee speaking under 


Her words of love were re- | 


‘No, not werry.” 

“ Not tired ?” 

“ No, not werry tired.” 

“The night is awful gloomy,” said Righte- 
ous, after a pause. “It’s awful gloomy to be 
| awake in the night.” 

“Maybe it is, for the bad,” responded 
Hepsibah, “ and I know why.” 
| “Why ?” asked Righteous.) Eigivanted to 
| do anything just then soidraw his hittle com- 
_panfion into conversation. ‘You're a queer 
gel, Hepsy. Why do you say that ?” 

“Oh, ’cos the devil goes about in the night. 
He’s all in chains, and the bad folk hear the 
chains a-rattling. The devil’s black, with 
|fire inside. He goes about in the night. 

I'm glad I ain’t a bad ’un.” 

|. The paraffin lamp in the tent was now 
looking little better than a dull red glow. 
| Righteous tried to laugh, but his fascinated 
_ eyes kept looking at the expiring lamp. It 
helped him to conjure up an awful picture. 
He wanted to turn his thoughts from Hep- 








his breath, “but I won’t be troubled no more | sibah’s words, but hecouldnot. He saw the 

when I gets Piety to look after the young ’un.” | devil as she had painted him. He almost 
These words of Lee’s, which he muttered | heard the rattle of his chains. 

under his breath, were not lost upon Hep-| “ Hepsy,” he said suddenly, “you needn’t 

sibah. She stood still meditating over them | sit over there by Jack-o-Lantern. Ef you 

for a minute, then crossing the tent, she sat | ain’t sleepy Iain't sleepy. You might come 


down on a three-legged stool, and gave her 
baby his supper out of a little tin can of 
milk, which stood near. After he was fed 
she laid him back in his cradle, but instead 
of lying down by his side, as her custom 
was, she continued to sit on the three-legged 
stool, bending forward just a little, as if to 
protect her sleeping child from any harm. 
Righteous lit his pipe, and smoked great 
puffs into the tent. As long as he was 
smoking he was quiet. Presently, however, 
the pipe was finished, and the paraffin lamp, 
having exhausted its supply of oil, burnt dim 
and smelt horribly. As the darkness in- 
creased in the tent, for there was no sign of 


the dawn breaking yet, Righteous grew rest- | 


less, and that queer nervous terror which had 
overmastered him of late began once more 
to take possession of him. He could not 
bear the stillness, nor the increasing dark- 
ness, and the dim figure of Hepsibah, sitting 


silent in the other corner, irritated him be- | 


yond words. At last he started to his feet, 
made a movement forward, and sat down 
again. 

“ Hepsy,” he said suddenly, “be yer 
awake ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Hepsibah at once. ‘“ Oh, 
yes, I be wide awake.” 

“ Ain’t yer sleepy, girl ?” 


| and sit near the lamp, Hepsibah.” 
“No,” said Hepsibah, “Tl stay here. I 
don’t like that part of the tent.” 
“Why, Hepsy, you—you—don’t see any- 
thing ?” 
“No,” said Hepsibah, “but J ain't a 
bad ’un.” 
| As she said these words the lamp went out. 
Righteous felt a cold dew on his forehead. 
His nerves were certainly getting the better 
of him. 
“Hepsibah,” he said, after a pause, in a 
husky voice, “ does you believe in sperits ?” 
| “Why, yes,” said Hepsibah. “ Dead people 
| are turned into sperits.” 
“T used to think that dead people went 
out,” said Lee, “ out—like the snuff of a 








candle. I never were taught nothing differ’ 
0 that. But I—I don’t now—I believe in 
| sperits now.” 


“ Do you?” said Hepsibah in an interested 
tone. “Why, Righteous ?” 

“Because, Hepsy,” said Righteous, rising 
to his feet, and speaking in a sort of breath- 
less agony, “because I has seen a sperit. It 
were Nance—she came back—werry small 
and fair she looked, but there she were. She 
groaned first—it were awful to hear her 
groan—and then I seen her face. Once I 
saw her, a month back; snd many nights 
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since I ha’ gone to the place, and she’s al’ays 
there—a-groaning and a-sighing. It’s driving 
me mad, Hepsy, and I must take steps to 
quiet her. There’s only one thing for me to 
do, and that is, to get a mother for the little 
’un. Nance don’t like that the little ‘un 
should be neglected. I made her a promise, 
and I broke it, and she ha’ come to haunt 
me. So Ill marry Piety Palmer come Sun- 
day week, and then maybe poor Nance’ll go 
back to her grave, and lie easy, for I can’t 
abear to be haunted no more.” 

Before Hepsibah could say a word Lee 
pushed aside the curtain of the tent and went 
out. The dawn was breaking. He raised 
his blood-shot eyes, and looked up into the 
cool clear night of the summer sky. His 
tempest-tossed :soul was roused almost to 
frenzy, and there was that in him at that 
moment which might have turned all his 
strength and savage fierceness into the up- 
right paths of good, had there been any one 
to take him by the hand. 


CHAPTER X.—A STEPMOTHER. 


A WILD, little untutored girl like Hep- 
sibah cannot stay the course of events. She 
and Ben were at present engaged in a daring 
scheme to keep from Lee the knowledge that 
his money was stolen. They suceeeded be- 
yond their expectations. Not for worlds 
would Lee approach the oak-tree which he 
believed to be haunted. Nay, so strongly 
did those groans and sighs, which really pro- 
ceeded from Ben’s lips, affect him, that had 
he ventured to put his hand under the stack 
of ivy to feel for his bag of gold, and dis- 
covered that it was gone, he would have be- 
lieved that unseen agencies had spirited it 
away. 

Ben had no fear for himself, and used to 
laugh when Hepsibah spoke of the awful 
things that would befall him should Lee dis- 
cover that his hoard had vanished—he pitied 
the fears that made the gipsy child’s eyes 
gleam so wildly, but he only consented to 
stay in the woods because the weather was 
fine ; the life had a certain spice of adven- 
ture, it was possible to keep body and soul 
together by snaring birds and eating wild 
fruits, and, above all, sharing broken crusts 
with Hepsibah. He stayed, therefore, for 
he had really no money to do anything else, 
and he was always sustained by the hope 
that Hepsy would get the bag of money 
back from Mother Kezia, and return it to 
the hollow under the great stack of ivy. 

Hepsibah was now possessed by a new 
terror. It seemed to her that no possible 





fate could be more awful for her baby than 
to be left to the tender mercies of such a 
stepmother as Piety Palmer would make. 
Nothing, however, that she could do had 
any effect in postponing the marriage. All 
preparations were made for the grand festival 
in the gipsy encampment. This was after all 
a very simple matter. A marriage between 
gipsies outside the pale of Christian influence 
consisted only in the couple taking hands 
before witnesses, after which a festival of 
a riotous nature took place. Hepsibah had 
been asked to be present at Lee's wedding 
feast, but this she could not stand. Piety 
herself had asked Hepsibah to come to the 
marriage, but the fierce child had declined to 
make any truce with the enemy. She car- 
ried her baby off at an early hour, and spent 
a long day with Ben in the woods. 

The evening of Lee’s wedding-day turned 
out wet, and Hepsy was afraid to keep the 
baby out in the soaking rain. She had no 
money to buy milk for him, and the neigh- 
bours were not very sympathetic with her 
just now. She must therefore return to 
Lee’s tent. She hoped she would find it 
empty, for the gipsies generally feast until 
morning on such occasions. She approached 
the tent, longing for the shelter its old can- 
vas covering could afford. She was glad to 
notice that, though there was light within, no 
sounds of revelry proceeded from the tent. 
She came up in the darkness, her unshod 
feet making a sloppy sound on the wet and 
sodden grass. She intended to creep into the 
tent by her own back entrance. Jack-o- 
Lantern was whimpering a little, for he was 
hungry and wet through. As Hepsibah 
passed the door of the tent she started, 
stumbled, and half fell. The next instant 
a rough hand was laid on her shoulder, and 
the boy was snatched out of her arms, 

“Well, you air a nice one, Hepsibah,” said 
Piety’s rough voice. ‘ Here’s a way to bring 
a child home to his mother! Righteous, 
come and look at your son! It’s a mercy 
Hepsy han’t his death to answer for—that it 
is! But get you gone now, Hepsibah, for 
you ha’ nought to say to this baby in future. 
He’s my child now, ain’t he, Righteous ?” 

“Yes,” said Righteous, who came and 
stood by his bride’s side. ‘“He’s Piety’s 
child now, and she'll mother him well.” 

The pair took no notice of Hepsibah, but 
went back into the tent, carrying the baby, 
who cried for his nurse, and looked after her 
into the darkness. 

Hepsibah stood for about a moment on 
the wet grass outside the closed tent. Then, 
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with a low cry, a cry of deep passion, too 
deep, too solemn to admit of any loud noise, 
she turned and fled. She was going back 
again into the woods. As she ran blindly, 
the rain beating into her face, a tall gipsy 
girl called Liz suddenly stepped out of a van, 
and, stretching out her arms, caught the ex- 
cited child in a rough embrace. 

“What is it, Hepsibah ?” she said. “ What’s 
the matter? And where’s Jack-o-Lantern, 
Hepsibah ?” 

“Let me be, Liz,” said Hepsibah, begin- 
ning tostruggle. ‘“ Let me go my own way. 
I don’t want none of you.” 

Liz was not an ill-natured girl. 

“Why, you poor little thing,” she said, 
“you're all of a shake and a tremble, and 
you're wet through; and, oh, my word, I 
never did: feel any one so thin! It’s a bag 
o’ bones you are, Hepsy, and no mistake.” 

“ Let me be,” said Hepsy, struggling more 
fiercely than ever. “Ef yer don't I'll bite 
yer, Liz. I don’t care how thin I be, I 
wish I wor dead ; that’s what I wish.” 

“Oh, come into mother’s van, do!” said 
Liz. “It ain’t.so bad to live when you can 
get your fill of victuals. And mother has 
just made some beautiful hot coffee; you 
shall have a drink, and a hunch of bread 
and jam. Come along in, Hepsy, do!” 

“Oh, I can’t!” said poor Hepsibah, whose 
heart was beginning to melt a little under 
Lizzie’s kind words. “I’m a-feeling lost like, 
Liz, and I couldn’t go under no roof, not for 
nobody.” 

“You allays were a poor crazed thing, 
Hepsy,” said Liz. “But all the same, I 
mind me o’ the story you once told on a 
Sunday eve o’ the sunset and a stairway to 
it. Lor’, I has often looked at the sunset 
since, and thought o’ the stairway, and won- 
dered how you knowed.” 

“T don’t know,” said Hepsibah. ‘TI be- 
lieve as it were a lie I toid. I don’t think as 
there’s any stairway.” 

“ Don’t you say that, Hepsy. It’s a pretty 
thought, and a bit o’ a comfort to catch on 
by. I often thinks o’ it, often and often; 
and I don’t mind when mother beats me 
near so much, when I remembers how you 
said them words, and looked up into the sky. 
‘Lor,’ I said to myself, ‘she’s a-looking at the 
stairway! How big her eyes are, and how 
they shine!’ I told mother, and she said 
you were crazed ; but itcomforted me mighty 
fine to hear you.” 

“ There’s no blue in the sky now, though,” 
said Hepsibah, “and there’s no sunset, nor 
nothing. It were only a dream o’ mine.” 

xxX—18 





“How you shiver!” said Liz. ‘Well, if 
you won’t come into our van, I'll ask mother 
to give me a cup o’ coffee and some victuals 
to bring out to yer. You stand there, 
Hepsy, I won't be a minute gone.” 

Liz disappeared into the van. She re- 
turned in a moment with a tin mug of 
steaming sweet coffee, and a paper parcel of 
broken vittuals. 

“There’s a good bit o’ rabbit pie in this 
paper,” she said, “and a great hunch o’ 
bread and jam, and two squares of ginger- 
bread. You drink the coffee off, Hepsy, 
and you can eat the victuals by-and-by. 
What ha’ you done with your baby, Hep- 
sibah ?” 

Hepsibah made no reply at all to this. 
A mute dumb agony looked out of her eyes, 
but her lips could form no words. She 
drank off the coffee, returned the can to Liz, 
said, “Thank yer, Liz, you’re real good,” 
and set off with a rapid trot across the wet 
grass, her paper of broken victuals under her 
arm, 

Liz went back into the van with her 
empty tin can. 

“Poor crazed Hepsy were very glad of 
the coffee,” she said to her mother. Then 
she added, after a pause, “ I never saw Hep- 
sibah look as she did to-night; I could just 
see her face by the light out of our van— 
seemed as if she had got a sort of a blow. 
I wonder if she’s put out at Righteous Lee’s 
marrying again.” 

“It’s a good thing for that pore babe, 
though,” said Mrs. Cole, Lizzie’s mother. 
“He'll be reared proper now. It was dread- 
ful the way Hepsibah used to drag the pore 
child about. No wonder Righteous should 
be scared at the shameful way her negleckit 
the child.” 

“But, mother,” said Liz, “ Jack-o’-Lantern 
was such a merry little baby, and ef you 
could only see him a patting of Hepsy’s 
face—he did love Hepsy, and no mistake, 
mother.” 

“ Goodness, child, a babe like that will be 
fond of any one that tends him. Pore child! 
it’s a wonder he’s alive. Out in all wea. 
thers, and fed anyhow. It’s a mercy as 
Righteous has got him a mother before his 
eye-teeth come on.” 

“Do you think as Piety ‘ll make him a 
good mother?” said Liz. 

Mrs. Cole was washing some potatoes pre- 
paratory to to-morrow’s meal. 

“Get out of my way, child,” she said to 
her daughter, as she lifted the great iron pot 
into which she had thrust them, and pre- 
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pared to carry it across the van. “Piety a 
good mother, did yer say? Oh, I haven't 
ncught to say agen Piety Lee as she’s now. 
As Piety Palmer she wor hard and cruel 
enough, but I ’spect Lee ’ll see as she does 
the proper thing by his son. Lor, when I 
think o’ that little Nance, the purtiest, soft- 
est bit o’ a thing! Dear, dear, it’s a pity as 
she worn’t spared a bit longer, butt Lee were 
too rough for one like Nance.” 

“Hepsibah says as Nance has gone up 
into the sunset,” said Liz. 

Mrs. Cole favoured her daughter with a 
withering look. 

“ How often have I told you, Lizbeth, not 
to quote the words of that pore crazed child 
to me %” 


CHAPTER XI.—A SUMMER STORM, 
MEANWHILE Hepsibah, warmed and 


‘slightly soothed by her drink of nice hot 


coffee, was running as fast as her bare feet 
could carry her back into the woods to find 
Ben. She carried her broken victuals care- 
fully under her arm. She had scarcely 
touched any food herself that day, but the 
great fierce heart hunger which was now 
consuming her had killed for the time being 
her bodily appetite. She only thought of 
the victuals asa good meal for Ben. She 
knew that Ben was very hungry, and it gave 
her a passing feeling of dull satisfaction to 
think of the eager way he would open that 
paper and devour its contents. 

What a wild wet night it was! One of 
those summer storms was abroad which 
perhaps are the dreariest of all storms. 
There was no moon, no stars. Nature was 
weeping with Hepsibah in her trouble. Un- 
consciously she was glad of this; the fierce 
wind soothed her ; she liked to feel it lifting 
her tangled black hair, and she liked the 
rain to splash against her hot eyelids. 

When she reached the part of the forest 
bythe bench and the Druid oak-tree she 
stood still. She seemed to be the only 
living. creature in the great solitude. She 
could hear her heart beating, and the moan- 
ing wind and cracking boughs seemed to be 
a fitting accompaniment to its great angry 
throbs. On fine nights Ben often made a 
cradle for himself in the boughs of the oak- 
tree, but to-night Hepsibah guessed that he 
must have taken shelter in the split trunk of 
the old tree. She went up to it and called 
his name. 

“Ben! It’s me, Hepsibah! I ha’ come 
back.” 


Ben instantly popped his head out of | want to die. 





the hole where the trunk of the tree had 
opened, 

“My word, Hepsy! What’s the matter 
now ?” he asked in some astonishment. 

She made no reply, except to thrust the 
paper of broken victuals into his hand. 

“Food?” asked the boy with a cry of 
delight. “Oh, you air a good girl, Hepsy. 
Oh, worn’t I hungry just !” 

“Eat,” said Hepsibah. ‘There’s meat 
there, and jam, and bread, and cake.” 

“Oh, my word—prime!” said the boy. 
“You'll have a bite with me, won't you, 
Hepsy ?” 


“No, Ben, I ain’t hungry ; I couldn’t eat 


nothing.” 

She was leaning against the trunk of the 
tree now, and her breath came more easily. 

“You air a good ’un,” repeated Ben. 
“Oh, worn’t I hungry jest !” 

He was silent for a few moments, devour- 
ing the welcome food. 

“Did Righteous Lee give yer this, 
Hepsy?” he said presently. “Was this 
some of his wedding feast? And did he 
give yer all this prime lot of food %” 

“No, I got it from Liz Cole.” 

“ But Righteous is married, ain’t he ?” 

“Yes, Ben, he’s married, safe enough.” 

“ And what have you done with the baby, 
Hepsy ? Was it safe to leave him to bring 
me this good food ?” 

“Yes,” said Hepsibah in a queer voice. 
“T did leave he. It don’t matter now, 
Ben.” 

“ What is it, Hepsy ?” said Ben tenderly. 

He detected the tremble in her tone. As 
he spoke he stretched out his hand and 
touched her wet shoulder. 

“Oh, how cold and shivering you be, 
Hepsy!” he said. ‘And you ha’ brought 
this food to me, and got yourself drenched 
through. Come and take shelter in the oak- 
tree, Hepsy. There’s room for us both if 
we stand close together.” 

“No no, Ben,” said Hepsibah. Ben’s 
kind words melted the ice round her heart. 
“No, Ben, I want to get wet through; I 
want to die, Ben, I want to die!” 

She suddenly wrested her shoulder from 
his touch, and threw herself full-length on 
the grass. In an instant Ben was out of his 
shelter and kneeling by her side. 

“Poor Hepsy! Poor, poor Hepsy!” he 


| kept repeating. ‘ What is it, dear Hepsy ¢” 


“It’s my baby, Ben,” sobbed Hepsibah at 
last. ‘They ha’ took my little baby away 
—my own ‘little baby what I love—and I 
I don’t want to live no more.” 
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Ben was a wise boy for his years. He 
did not trouble Hepsibah with any unneces- 
sary questions just now. He was shrewd 
enough to guess what had happened ; so, 
after a little pause, he said in a brisk voice, 

“Tt ud be very bad for Jack-o-Lantern 
if you did die, Hepsibah. I ‘spect he'll 
want yer more now nor ever he did. You 
get off the wet grass, Hepsy, and climb into 
the hollow of the oak-tree. I ha’ made a 
little warm nest there, and it’s ever so dry 
and snug. You shall curl up into the little 
nest, Hepsy, and I'll stand outside and talk 
to you until you get sleepy-like.” 

Hepsibah was so tired and worn out that 
she did not resist Ben’s pleading words. 
She staggered to her feet, and, climbing into 
the hollow of the oak sank down into Ben’s 
warm little nest with a sensation of bodily 
pleasure. 

“But you'll get wet, Ben,” she said in a 
minute or two. 

No one could be more unselfish than poor 
Hepsy. It seemed strange and unnatural to 
her that she should be in comfort and ano- 
ther fellow-creature exposed to the rain and 
the fury of the summer storm. 

“Tm all right,” said Ben cheerfully. 
“Lor, Hepsy, that good meal you brought 
me ’ud keep away any chill. Now tell me 
your story, Hepsy dear ; tell me bout Jack- 
o’-Lantern. What ha’ they done to him ?” 

Hepsibah told her story in broken, angry, 
excited words. The storm in her mind, 
which had been partly assuaged by Ben’s 
tenderness, was roused again to fury. 

“They ha’ took he away,” she said in con- 
clusion, “ and now I want to die.” 

“No, Hepsy,” said Ben, “you mustn’t 
want that. From what you tell me of Piety 
she ain’t a woman to be trusted with a little 
kid. She’s a cruel woman, is Piety. I ha’ 
seen her myself cruel. You must watch her, 
Hepsy; you mustn’t let her be cruel to 
Jack-o-Lantern.” 

“What canI do?” said Hepsibah ; “ they 
turned me out of the tent, they both did.” 

“But you're a clever girl, Hepsy, and you 
must find a way back again. It ’ud never 
do for you to leave the baby with that cruel 
woman. Seems to me as Jack-o-Lantern is 
more your baby nor any one’s, and you ha’ 
no right to leave him with Piety.” 

“Shall I steal Jack-o-Lantern, Ben?” 
said Hepsy in a voice which trembled with 
newly-awakened interest. “Shall I steal 
my baby back again, and shall we all—you 
and baby and me—live in the forest toge- 
ther? I know a place,” she sank her voice, 





“a werry deep place—quiet and still, and« 
oh, so wild! We might all three live there- 
and hide. Oh, Ben, might we try it?” 

“No,” said Ben. His voice was very de- 
cided ; it had quite a manly tone. ‘“ We'd 
starve, the baby ’ud die faster that way than. 
any, Hepsy, and you mustn’t think o’ it for 
a minute. J’m nearly starved, poor Hepsy, 
and what ’ud you do and the little ‘un? 
No, you can’t help Jack-o-Lantern in that 
fashion. The only thing for yer is to come 
round Piety. You must humour her, and 
take no notice of her bad ways. It’s your 
duty, Hepsy—a duty as you owe to poor 
Nance. Lor, Hepsy dear, you can be gentle 
ef you like, for all. you're the fiercest girl I 
krew ; you can be the gentlest too; you try 
it on a bit, Hepsy.” 

Hepsibah was quite silent. Ben’s words 
had, however, made a deep impression on 
her, and she sat in her warm nest of straw 
and thought hard. 

“‘T want to say a thing, Hepsibah, 
Ben after a few moments of silence. 

Hepsibah looked up eagerly. The storm 
was clearing, and already the dawning of a 
new day was chasing the darkness before it. 

“Tm going away, Hepsy,” said Ben. “ It’s 
a long, long way to my home, but I ha’ made 
up my mind to try for it. I were frighted 
at first to go on the road without any money, 
but I may as well die on the road as here. 
But I’m a handy lad, and I daresay I'll pick 
up some coppers. From what I can see, 
Hepsibah, Righteous Lee ’ull never come 
back here to look for his money, and any- 
how, whether he do or not, I’m tired of 
playing ghost. So I’m going to try for 
home, Hepsy, and maybe God ‘ull help me 
to get back to it.” 

“* Who’s God ?” said Hepsibah. 

“Oh, Hepsy, He’s our Father. He lives 
in heaven. I never did meet a more igno- 
rant gel.” 

“T don’t believe in He,” said Hepsibah in 
a dull, indifferent, despairing voice. ‘‘ There’s 
no sunset, and no stairway, and no God, nor 
nothing. I don’t believe in nothing, Ben,” 
she continued, as if too weary to pursue her 
argument. ‘“There’s a hole in my heart, 
and I wish I were dead. You feel orful 
hollow inside, Ben, when you has got a hole 
in your heart.” 

“Poor Hepsy!” said Ben. Reaching for- 
wards, he took one of her hands, and held 
it between two of his fingers. “Listen, 
Hepsibah, I’m going home. I think some- 
how to-night that I'll get home all safe and 
right, and when I get there I won't forget 
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ou, and, if I can, I'll come back. I'll come 
ae or I'll write. You can’t read, you say, 





sister Rosie. Rosie -has such a kind heart, 
and will do something for you, Hepsy. [I'll 


Hepsy? Well, never mind. It ’ud be best | never forget you, dear Hepsibah, never! 


for me to come back. I'll talk to my little 


Kiss me, now, and say good-bye.” 





JOHN WESLEY. 
Br T. BOWMAN STEPHENSON, D.D., LL.D. 
SECOND PAPER. 


With Illustrations of Domestic Memorials. 


fig a remarkable passage, printed in 1747, 
Wesley indicates clearly the source and 
standard of his religious opinions. It is 
interesting also as a sure indication of his 
intellectual attitude towards men and books. 
It is as follows: “I have thought I am a 
creature of a day, passing through life as an 
arrow through the air. I ama spirit come 
from God, and returning to God; just hover- 
ing over the great gulf, till, a few moments 
hence, I am no moré seen; I drop into an 
unchangeable eternity! 1 want to know one 
thing—the way to heaven; how to land 
safe on that happy shore. God himself has 
condescended to teach the way ; for this very 
end He came from heaven. He hath written 
it down in a book. O give me that book! 
At any price give me the Book of God! I 
have it: here is knowledge enough for me. 
Let me be homo unius libri—a man of one 
book.” 
Quite in the tone of this passage is the 
stanza of his brother’s hymn :— 
“ Nothing is worth a thought beneath 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies; 
How make my own election sure, 


And when I fail on earth, secure 
A mansion in the skies.” 


Now, this sounds like “ other-worldliness” 


‘with a vengeance. And when all rational 


allowances are made in the interpretation of 
such words, it remains perfectly clear that 
Wesley held it to be a man’s chief business 
in this world to get ready for the next, and 
that the Book which is the revelation of God’s 
will to man, has a peerless authority and an 
incomparable importance. For this reason 
he and his comrades were derisively called 
“ Bible-bigots ” and “ Bible-moths.” Yet 
the foolish nicknames had no point, unless 
Wesley’s devotion to the Bible made him 
blind to all the limitless treasures of other 
literature, and heedless of all the affairs of 
the busy, striving world around him. Surely 
it is true, in spite of all our socialistic philo- 
sophy, that our life here is “ but as a vapour.” 





And if a man believes that when the vapour 
is no more seen on earth, life is not ended, 
but recommenced in a larger and ampler 
sphere, his common-sense demands, as 
strongly as the most absorbing faith, that his 
life here should be a preparation for the life 
beyond. If the “things which are seen” are 
“temporal,” and “the things not seen” are 
“ eternal,” he is a fool, and not a philosopher, 
who neglects the unseen for the seen. He 
is the wise man, and he only, who so uses 
the seen as to secure himself in the “ unseen.” 
But Wesley was not a slave of Bible- 
literalism, nor did he turn away with the 
devotee’s morbid self-distrust from commerce 
with the mighty minds of the world’s litera- 
ture. In fact, he was an omnivorous reader. 
He read in eight or nine languages. He de- 
voured everything from the ponderous folio 
to the fugitive pamphlet or fiy-sheet. “On 
his road to Bristol he read over ‘ Quintus 
Curtius.’” On another day he “read what 
is accounted the most correct history of St. 
Patrick that is extant: and on the maturest 
consideration was much inclined to believe 
that St. Patrick and St. George were of one 
family. The whole story smells strongly of 
romance.” In riding to Leeds he “read 
Dr. Hodge’s account of the plague in Lon- 
don.” On the way to Holyhead he “read 
over Statius’s ‘Thebais,’ and wondered one 
man should write so well and so ill.” In 
1750 he wrote “ A Short French Grammar.” 
Waiting for the tide at Tan-y-bwlch, he “sat 
down in a little cottage for three or four 
hours, and translated Aldrich’s Logic.” He 
quotes Addison (“the fine lines of our poet ”); 
compares, critically, Prior and Pope; and 
reads with lively interest such new books as 
were then the sensation of the moment, ¢.g., 
“ Johnson’s Visit to the Hebrides,” and 
Ossian’s “Fingal.” That he should have 
carefully read the works of Locke and Boling- 
broke s surely never did any man so flatly 
contradict and so fully answer himself 2 
might have been expected from the Oxfo: 
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Master of Arts. But the keenness and | 
variety of his intellectual ‘appetite is surpris- 
ing when we find him snatching time to read 
Short’s “ History of Tea,” the “ Life of Mrs. | 
Bellamy,” Bonavici’s “ History’ of the Late | 
War” (“altogether as strange a revolution 
as that of Masaniello at Naples”), and the 
“ History of Shah-Nadir.” How far he was | 
from the bigotry of a narrow-minded enthu- 
siast is shown by many passages in his life | 
and in his journals. Mentioning a statement | 
by Mrs. Bellamy that David Garrick, on | 
being presented with a copy of Wesley’s | 
Hymns, immediately threw them overboard, | 
he says, ‘I cannot believe it. I think Mr. | 
G. had more sense. He knew my brother | 
well.” He “spent an hour or two” with | 
Dr. Pepusch, at that time Handel’s chief | 
rival inthe musical world, and records with 
interest Pepusch’s opinions as to the progress 
of English music from the time of Henry 
VIII. He attended a performance of the 
oratorio Judith, and declared 
that “some parts of it were 
exceedingly fine,” though he 
cannot ,“reconcile to com- 
mon-sense” the singing of 
the same words ten times 
over, or the singing of dif- 
ferent words by different 
persons at one and the same 
time. And he was familiar 
with Shakespeare. At Win- 
chester he “found time. to 
take a view of the cathe- 
dral ;” and the “bad car- 
dinal’s tomb” brought to 
his mind “those fine lines 
of Shakespeare :” 
“Lord Cardinal, 
If thou hast any hope of heaven’s grace, 
Give us a sign. He dies, and makes no 
sign.” 

Indeed, he was a loving 
student of the king of 
English poesy. After Wes- -~ 
ley’s death, a copy of Shake- = _-—~ 
speare’s works, annotated 
throughout in Wesley’s neat 
handwriting, was found by 
one of the good men who had 
to administer his affairs. Unlike his great 
master, either in perception or breadth, the 
good man burnt the volume! “O what a 
loss was here !” 

As author, editor, and publisher Wesley 
showed a corresponding quickness in recog- 
nising what was valuable in a wide expanse 
of literature. He wished to bring the trea- 
sures of literature within the reach of the 
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people at large. He poured forth from the 
press, during fifty years, a constant stream 
of publications. In addition to his own 


| journals, sermons, and controversial pam- 


phlets, he published, as “The Christian 
Library,” a large collection of religious 
literature, in which were represented writers 
of many Christian communions. But he 
also published grammars of at least five 
languages, many volumes of poetry, several 
books on various departments of science, a 
popular book on medicine, in which he 
strongly recommends the use of electricity in 
nervous and some other disorders; and at 
least one novel (“ Henry, Earl of Moreland ”), 
at which some of the sterner spirits amongst 
his followers shook their heads. Indeed the 
catalogue of the publications which he wrote 
or edited, or sanctioned, would occupy 
many pages of this magazine. He was in 


fact the pioneer of our modern popular and 
cheap literature. 
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John Wesley’s Bookcase. 


All this surely shows that though Wesley 
| was a “man of one book,” recognising and 
| loyally obeying the imperial authority of the 

Book of books, he was no narrow-minded 
precisian, but had his eyes wide open to all 
that was occurring in the great world of 
literature. 

And in his theology, though reverent, he 
was perfectly independent. He broke com- 
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pletely away from the exaggerated Calvinism 
which had descended from Puritan times, 
whilst still maintaining all those doctrines of 


_grace which are consistent with man’s free- 


dom of will. He was a Revisionist’ more 
than a century before the Revisers met in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. He was not afraid 
of German theology, though he protested 
against its extremes, whether on the pietistic 
or rationalistic side. His great master in 
biblical exegesis was Bengel, a name illus- 
trious still, and by means of his own transla- 
tion of the New Testament, with notes there- 
on, which was founded mainly on Bengel’s 
“Gnomon,” he brought within the reach of 
English readers some of the results of the 
ripest and most reverent German scholarship. 


“The candour of his mind was plainly seen in 


his abandonment of the theories of ecclesias- 
tical exclusiveness in which he had been 
brought up. In all these things he was 


_greatly ahead of his time A century before 


Lightfoot, he asserted the interchangeable- 
ness of the terms presbyter and bishop. 
And a century before the modern reassertion 


-of the universal priesthood of believers, he 
‘threw aside, in presence of striking facts, the 


prejudices which would have led him to 
forbid the-ministry of laymen. I do not 
assert that he was never inconsistent, or that 
he made no mistakes. But I do assert that 
he was no mere narrow-brained enthusiast, 
producing his results by the pertinacity with 
which he strikes on the same spot with the 
same little hammer. He was, on the con- 
trary, a man of wide and liberal sympathies, 
of large and comprehensive culture, though 
all his gifts and powers were held in due 
relation, and in complete control, by the 
supreme passion of his life for the saving of 
men. 

How far did Wesley recognise the duty 
of Christian citizenship? With his over- 
shadowing and overmastering sense of the 
nearness and importance of eternity, did he 
advise his people to abstain from all parti- 
cipation in public affairs ? On the contrary, 
both by his own action, and by frequent 
public utterances, he showed that he held a 
man’s duty to the State to be a part of his 
duty to Ged. Frequently he published brief 
tracts bearing upon questions which at the 
moment oecupied the attention of the people. 
In the year 1778, a panic seized the public 
mind, especially in Ireland. The country 
was to be invaded. Washington was to over- 
run it with twenty-five thousand American 
“rebels,” a French army was to land, and, 
most terrible of all, ten thousand “ White- 





boys” were to bring havoc into every loyal 
home in Ireland. Amid all this, Wesley 
kept his head, and wrote “A Compassionate 
Address to the Inhabitants of Ireland.” The 
wisdom of much that he said may perhaps 
be questioned now. But when alarm is 
loudly expressed as to the mischief which 
might be done by an insurrectionary minority 
of the people, it is interesting to note how 
Wesley quietly ridiculed such fears. “How 
should we defend ourselves against these, if 
they made a general insurrection?” To this 
he replies : “ This is worth considering. It 
is certain, it is undoubtedly plain, it is be- 
yond all contradiction, if they gave a large 
dose of laudanum to all His Majesty’s liege 
subjects ; if every man, woman, and child in 
the four provinces fell fast asleep all at once; 
if they all continued to sleep till the in- 
surgents had brought their matters to bear 
in every city and town of the kingdom ; if 
then the conspirators came all in the same 
hour and cut off their heads at a stroke, the 
nation, certainly, without all doubt, would 
be in a very fearful condition. But, till this 
is the case, you need be no more afraid of 
ten thousand Whiteboys than of ten thousand 
crows.” 

“A Word to a Frecholder ” illustrates at 
once his interest in public affairs, and some 
aspects of public life at that period of our 
history. To the freeholder—the voter, almost 
the only voter of that day—he says: “ What 
are you going to do? to vote for a Parlia- 
ment man? I hope, then, you have taken 
no money. If you are guilty already—stop, 
go no farther, it is at the peril of your soul! 
Will you sell your country ? Will you sell 
your own soul?” Good words these, and 
doubtless needed much in those ante-reform 
and ante-ballot days; and, it would seem, 
not quite unneeded even now. Wesley seems 
to have been no friend of the “Country 
party ” of that time, which was hostile to the 
Hanoverian succession. The freedom of his 
mind from ecclesiastical cant, and its frank 
recognition of the principles of religious 
liberty, shines out in such a paragraph as 
this: “Do you say, ‘I am for the Church! 
The Church of England for ever! Therefore 
I vote for He is a true Churchman, a 
lover of the Church!’ Are you sure of that? 
Friend, think a little. What kind of a 
Churchman is he {—a whoring Churchman, 
a gaming Churchman, a drunken Church- 
man, a lying Churchman, a cursing and 
swearing Churchman, or a red-hot perse- 
euting Churchman that would send all Dis- 
senters to the devil ataclap? For shame! 
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for shame! Do you 
call a man a Church- 
man who knows no 
more of God than a 
Turk? Call a man 
a .Churchman that 
does not even pre- 
tend to so much re- 
ligion as would serve 
an honest heathen ? 
He is a lover of the 
Church who is a 
lover of God, and, 
consequently, of all 
mankind. Whoever 
else talks of loving 
the Church is a 
cheat. Set a mark 
upon that man.” 
Wesley had great 
influence in the 
American Colonies. 
His preachers stayed 
there when almost 
all the Episcopal 


their posts. Wesley 
was felt by the 
people to be the real 
Bishop of the Ame- 
rican Church, and in 
due time he set up 
there a complete Kc- 


ment. He thought 
it his duty to address 
the Coloniesaremon- 
strance on their rebellious action. 
the wrong side, as we all believe now. 


Hall and Staircase in 


He took 
But 


Epworth Rectory. 


| 


| 


his address was so calm and affectionate that | 


it did not alienate from Methodism the alle- 
giance of the Americans, nor prevent them 
regarding Wesley, as do many millions of 
their descendants to this day, as, more than 
any other man, their father in God. 

A century ago the Temperance Movement, 
as we now know it, was not born. Becr was 
the Englishman’s universal beverage. With 
this he got stupidly drunk. But multitudes 
of Englishmen used it “in moderation,” and 
it came on the table as tea and coffee do now. 
With spirits the Englishmen of that day got 
furiously drunk. Wine was the beverage 
with which the gentlemen of the day got 
regularly and respectably drunk. Wesley 
was not a “teetotaller,” though for long 
periods of his life he appears to have 
abstained from intoxicants altogether. But 
against the spirit drinking of the day 








he 
uttered 
unwaver- 
ing protest. 
Indeed, his 
language, 
written in the calmness of the study, and 
printed after all due consideration, is terrible 
in its condemnation of all who profited by 
the frightful prevalence of this evil. His 
printed sermon on the use of money contains 
the following prophet-like denunciation :— 
‘¢ Therefore we may not sell anything which tends 
to impair health. Such is eminently all thet liquid 
fire, commonly called drams, or spirituous liquors. 
It is true, these may have a place in medicine; the 
may be of use in some bodily disorders; although 
there would rarely be occasion for them were it not 
for the unskilfulness of the practitioner. Therefore, 
such as prepare and sell them only for this end may 
keep their conscience clear. But who are they? 
Who prepare them only for this end? Do you know 
ten such distillers in England? Then excuse these. 
But all who sell them in the common way to any 
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that will buy, are poisoners general. They murder 
His Majesty's subjects by wholesale, neither does 
their eye pity or spare. They drive them to hell 
like sheep. And what is their gain? Is it not the 
blood of these men? Who, then, would envy their 
large estates and sumptuous palaces? A curse is in 
the midst of them; the curse of God cleaves to the 
stones, the timber, the furniture of them ! The curse 
of God is in their gardens, their walks, their groves; 
a fire that burns to the nethermost hell! Blood, 
blood is there; the foundation, the floor, the walls, 
the roof, are stained with blood! And canst thou 
hope, O man of blood, though thou art ‘clothed in 
scarlet and fine linen, and farest sumptuously every 
day’; canst thou hope to deliver down thy felds of 
blood to the third generation? Not so; for there is 
a God in heaven: therefore, thy name shall soon be 
rooted out. Like as those whom thou hast destroyed 
body and soul, ‘thy memorial shall perish with thee!’ ”’ 


It is undeniable that Wesley was not a 
pledges abstainer from all intoxicating 
iquors; but, with those words ringing in 
his ears, can any one doubt what Wesley's 
attitude on this question would have been } 
had he lived in these days of gin palaces 
and music-halls, when the nation is spending 
millions each year upon intoxicating drinks ? 

Socialism as a aie, or as a political 
force, scarcely existed in the last century. 
Wesley died before the French Revolution 
had uttered to the world its message either 
of horror or of hope. But already Wesley’s 
eye perceived the danger of vast wealth 
accumulating in few hands whilst the mul- 
titude could scarce exist. His utterances on 
the duties and responsibilities of wealth 
were therefore frequent, and very bold. His 
own theory was very 9 and intelligible. 
“ Get all you can, save all you can, give all 
you can.” Industry, thrift, generosity—and 
these in their highest degree, would counter- 
balance and correct and complete each other. 
So simple a Political Economy may bring a 
smile to some philosophic faces, and by many 
more the advice will be contemptuously de- 
clared an unattainable counsel of perfection; 
but there is much to be said for it. It would 
at least remove many difficulties now seem- 
ingly insuperable ; and, at any rate, Wesley 
practised what he preached, and so had a 
right to preach it. Yet, with all the strong, 
brave words he spoke upon this difficult 
subject, it must be confessed that he did not 
say much as to the unequal distribution of 
wealth. No doubt monstrous disparities then 
existed. But it is doubtful whether they 
were so apparent as now. The modern 
manufacturing system had scarcely begun to 
exist. England was a land of villages and 
small towns. The poorest family had a 
separate dwelling, if it were only a hovel, 





There were no “slum neighbourhoods,” no 
“suburbs” divorced from the centres. Middle- 
men were engaged in distributing, but seldom, 
if ever, in manufacturing. The sweating 
system was hardly known. In many ways 
that England was vastly behind our England. 
But in this one respect, if it was not really 
better, at least it looked as though it were ; 
the rich and the poor were not so far apart. 
Wesley’s chief anxiety was as to the ill effect 
of riches upon those who hungered for them, 
and obtained them ; and the fearlessness, as 
well as the candour of his words, addressed 
often to the rich amongst his own people, 
are very remarkable. Here was indeed a 
“prophet ” who dared to speak “things” far 
from “smooth.” It would be interesting to 
see the effect of such a passage as the fol- 
lowing delivered from a pulpit to-day in 
Kensington or in Belgravia :— 


Go to now, ye rich man. Weep and howl for 
the miseries that are coming upon you; that must 
come upon you in a few days, unless prevented by a 
deep and entire change. The canker of your gold 
and silver will be a testimony against you, and will 
eat your flesh as fire. O how pitiable is your con- 
dition! And who is able to help you? You necd 
more plain dealing than any men in the world, and 
you meet with less, For how few dare speak as 
plain to you as they would do tw one of your ser- 
vants? No man living, that either hopes to gain 
anything by your favour, or fears to lose anything 
by your displeasure. O that God would give me 
acceptable words, and cause them to sink deep into 
your hearts. Many of you have known me long, 
well-nigh from your infancy ; you have frequently 
helped me when I stood in need. May I not say 
you lovedme? But now the time of our parting is 
at hand; my feet are just stumbling upon the dark 
mountains. I would leave one word with you be- 
fore I go hence; and you may remember it when I 
am no more seen. O let your heart be whole with 
God. Seek your happiness in Him, and Him alone. 
Beware that you cleave not to the dust. This earth 
is not your place. See that you use this world as 
not abusing it; wse the world, and enjoy God. Sit 
as loose to all things here below, as if you were a 
poor beggar. Be a good steward of the manifold 
gifts of God, that when you are called to give an 
account of your stewardship He may say, ‘ Wel} 
done, good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.’ ”’ 


Not less bold and uncompromising was 
his denunciation of war and the war spirit. 
Sometimes, in a few terse phrases, he draws a 
picture, whose vivid outlines every one can 
sce in a moment. 


‘* See the fell monster, war. But who can describe 
the ccmplicated misery which is contained in this? 
Hark! the cannons roar. A pitchy cloud covers 
the face of the sky. Noise, confusion, terror, reign 
over all. Dying groans are on every side. The 
bodies of men are pierced, torn, hewn in pieces ; 
their blood is poured on the earth like water. Their 
souls take their flight into the eternal world; per- 
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haps into everlasting 
misery. e ministers 
of grace turn away from 
the horrid scene; the 
ministers of vengeance 
triumph.”’ 

Nor did he hesitate 
to tell the English 
people, that if they 
were involved in the 
misery of exhausting 


wars, they should 
look for the cause in 
the —_ unscrupulous 


and often fiagitious 
policy which the na- 
tion had pursued. 





‘* As we are punished 
by the sword, it is not 
improbable but one prin- 
cipal sin of our nation is 
the blood that we have 
shed in Asia, Africa, 
and America. Here I 
would beg your serious 
attention while I observe 
that however extensively 
pursued, and of long 
continuance, the African 
trade may be, it is, never- 
theless, iniquitous from 
first to last. It is the 
price of blood! It isa 
trade of blood, and has 
stained our land with 
blood! And.is the East 
India trade a jot better ? 
I fear not. They seem 
very nearly allied. For, 
though there is no lead- 
ing into captivity, as in 
the furmer, yet the re- 
fined iniquity practised 
there of fomenting war 
amongst the natives and 
seizing the chief of the 
plunder has been as con- 
spicuous to the serious 
and attentive. What 
millions have fallen by 
these means as well as by 


artificial famine! O earth, cover not thou their blood! | 


It will speak to heaven and to the inhabitants of the 
earth, to their latest posterity. O ye governors of 
this great nation, would to God that ye had seen this, 
and timely done your utmost to separate these tares 
from the wheat of fair and honest trade! What 
peace, therefore, can we expect while these things 
continue? ‘There can be no peace, saith the Lord.’ 
While ‘the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
me from the ground,’ ‘ what hast thou to do with 

ace?’ ‘Shall I not visit for these things? Shall 


9799 


not my soul be avenged on such a nation as this! 


Against the slave trade, mentioned in the 
last quotation as the African trade, his indig- 
nation burnt with a fierce flame. The phrase 
he applied to it—‘ the execrable sum of all 
villanies”—has become proverbial. 








But he 


John Wesley’s Study. 


omitted no opportunity of denouncing it, 
and this at a time when the great body of 
the richer Englishmen were bound to it by 
strongest tics of interest, of custom, and of 
prejudice. In his “ Thoughts upon Slavery,” 
a pamphlet published in 1774, he defines 
slavery with perfect calmness and exactness ; 
sets forth, with an appalling directness and 
force, the essential evil and the attendant 
horror of the system; and then, rising into 
an ecstasy of indignation and compassion, 
pleads with the captains of ships, merchants, 
managers of plantations, and owners of slaves, 
whether by purchase or inheritance. We 
have no space to quote his passionate pleas 
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on behalf of these hapless victims; but to 
what height of exalted enthusiasm he rose, 
may be seen from the magnificent apostrophe 
with which he closed his appeal :— 


“OQ thou God of Love, Thou who art loving to 
every man, and whose mercy is over all Thy works ; 
Thou who art the Father of. the spirits of all flesh, 
and art rich in mercy unto all; Thou who hast min- 
gled of one blood all the nations upon earth; have 
compassion upon these outcasts of men, who are 
trodden down as dung upon the earth! Arise and 
help these who have no helper, whose blood is spilt 
upon the ground like water! Are not these also the 
work of Thine own hands, the purchase of Thy 
Son’s blood? Stir them up to cry unto Thee in the 
land of their captivity, and let their complaint come 
up before Thee; let it enter into Thy ears! Make 
even those that lead them away captive to pity them, 
and turn their captivity as the rivers in the south. 
O burst Thou all their chains in sunder; more espe- 
cially the chain of their sins! Thou, Saviour of all, 
make them free, that they may be free indeed!” 


It was just a hundred years ago, February 
26th, 1791, and only four days before his 
death, at the patriarchal age of eighty-nine, 
that he wrote with his own now trembling 
hand, the following letter to Wilberforce. 
The hand trembled—not the heart, the will, 
or the faith. These were strong and brave 
as ever against all the evil which men do 
to each other and before God. 


‘‘ ondon, February 26, 1791. 
6s IR, 
‘“‘ Unless the divine power has raised you up 
to be as Athanasius contra mundum, I see not how 
you can go through your glorious enterprise in op- 
posin + execrable villainy which is the scan 
of religion, of Eng- 
land, and of human 
nature. Unless God 
has raised you up for 
this very thing, you 
will be worn out by 
the opposition of men 
and devils. But if 
God be for you, who 
can be against you? 
Are all of them to- 
gether stronger than 
God? O be not weary 
in well-doing. Go on, 
in the name of God and 
in the power of His 
might, till even Ameri- 
can slavery (the vilest 
that ever saw the sun) 
shall vanish away be- 
fore it. 

‘* Reading this morn- 
ing a tract wrote by a 
poor African, I was 
particularly struck by 
that circumstance — 
that 2 man who has a 








John Wesley’s Teapot. 


black skin, being wronged or outraged by a white 
man, can have ne redress, it being a law in all our 
colonies that the oath of a black against a white 
goes for nothing. What villainy is this! 

“That he who has guided you from your youth 
up, may continue to strengthen you in this and in 

things, is the prayer of, 

** Dear sir, 
‘* Your affectionate servant, 
“J. WeESLEY.’’ 


I am not writing an eulogy on Wesley. I 
am not even trying to estimate his work and 
its worth. At this moment his place in the 
religious history of mankind is being dis- 
cussed from many different standpoints, and, 
naturally, the verdicts vary. That, in one 
way or other, he has influenced the religious 
life of mankind nsore than any man since 
Loyola, few will deny, though many will 
regret that his influence was not thrown in 
some other direction. The purpose of these 
articles will be accomplished if, leaving aside 
the many ecclesiastical and theological ques- 
tions which his work and his teaching sug- 
gest, I remind the readers of the SUNDAY 
MAGAZINE that he was a man of broad and 
lively human sympathies, that he was not a 
mere ecclesiastic, or a mere manufacturer of 
a theologic system. First and chief in his 
life was the purpose to call men to repent- 
ance and faith. But the religious life which 
he advocated and promoted was one which 
cannot exile itself from the common life and 
common needs of mankind. Rather it claims 
as Christian, and puts a higher meaning into 
the old saying: 
“Nihil humani a 
me alienum puto.” 
It recognises that if 
2 man would win 
and enjoy heaven, 
he must bring the 
very spirit of Christ 
into the life of earth, 
devoting himself to 
Christ’s service by 
serving, every- 
where and always, 
the poor, the suf- 
fering, the down- 
cast, and the down- 
trodden for Christ’s 
sake. And is not 
this exactly the 
religion that is 
wanted to-day ? 
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“ALL HOT!” 
By taz RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


HE road from my district to the ceme- 
tery, in the “third-class ground” of 
which most of my poor are laid to their rest 
when freed from the sorrow and strife of life, 
lies for a considerable distance through a 
highly genteel suburb. A little while back 
the inhabitants of this genteel quarter were 
no doubt considerably astonished, if not 
scandalised, by the sight of a funeral cortége, 
of which it was my lot to form a part. The 
funeral proper, speaking from a strictly 
“undertaking” point of view, was quite 
correct—genteel even. An open hearse, a 
gorgeous pall, a flower-bedecked coffin, and 
three “well-appointed” mourning coaches ; 
but succeeding these came cabs, coal waggons, 
firewood vans, pony traps, and even donkey- 
drawn costers’ “shallows,” while behind the 
conveyances came a long array of mourners 
afoot. None of these latter had on the cus- 
tomary suits of solemn black. Some few 
among them wore bands of crape upon their 
sleeves—old “rusty” crape, evidently ‘“‘raked 
up” for the occasion. Apart from this they 
were in their every-day garments; cheap 
slop clothing, ill-fitting, much worn, and 
variedly labour-stained. For these mourners 
were of the poorest of the poor, and, generally 
speaking, were possessed only of the clothes 
they “stood up in.” With them, therefore, 
“the trappings and the suits of woe” were 
conspicuous by their absence. As they 
marched along with solemn step and slow 
they would no doubt have appeared, to a 
casual observer, a motley crew. But their sad- 
dened faces and reverential bearing marked 
them as true mourners. And they had reason 
to mourn. The departed mortal whom they 
were following to his last earthly resting- 
place had been a man who, in his degree, had 
ever considered the poor alike in word and 
deed. Numbers of those who were now 
attending his funeral had received valuable 
aid or counsel from him in his lifetime, and 
all had known and respected him. For them 
a great man had fallen in Israel. Like most 
of our local notables, he was best known by 
a sobriquet, being popularly spoken of as 
“ All Hot !” 

When I first came to make his acquain- 
tance, however, Mr. P had risen to a 
considerably higher business level. He was 
the proprietor and manager of a large, well- 
built, well-found night coffee-stall, while by 
day he and his wife carried on a retail coal 








and firewood trade upon a rather extensive 
scale, their dwelling-house being attached to 
the yard. My introduction to him was upon 
a, to me, somewhat memorable occasion—that 
of my first Arab hunt. I need scarcely say 
that the Arabs here in question were not 
Arabs of the desert, but of a worse place— 
Arabs of the London slums. Magistrate’s 
orders under the Industrial Schools Act had 
been made against two boys living in my. 
district, who had been shown to be “ beyond 
control.” Whether there had been any 
genuine endeavour to exercise control upon 
the part of the parents concerned, was a very 
open question. At any rate, it was so evident 
that they were more than merely willing to 
be “rid” of the children, that instead of 
remanding the latter to the Workhouse 
during the time that the formalities incidental 
to “naming a school” were being got through, 
the magistrate allowed them to leave the 
court with their parents. It was assumed 
that the boys would be only too readily 
given up when they were demanded, and in 
respect to the parents the assumption was 
quite justifiable. But whatever may have 
been the desire of the parents in the matter, 
the boys objected to being “ put away,” and 
they showed their objection in very practical 
fashion. When they were being taken to 
the police-court to be given over to the in- 
dustrial school officer, they “slipped their 
jackets,” leaving them in the hands of the 
parents, and bolted. From that time they 
had been “wanted” by the police; but had 
managed to evade capture. The homes they 
had run away from were in a very r 
neighbourhood, in which women as well as 
men went out to work, so that numbers of 
the houses were left unguarded during the 
day. Taking advantage of their detailed 
knowledge upon this head, the young run- 
aways made their way into sundry of the 
dwellings and stole food. This proceeding 
upon their part aroused very angry feelings 
against them upon the part of the sufferers, 
and there was a general threatening to 
“knock corners off them” if they should be 
caught. But presently indignation gave way 
to compassion. It was winter time, and 
hard weather, and the youngsters were sleep- 
ing out. After a time, forced into the open 
by hunger, as it was easy to surmise, they 
had been occasionally seen prewling about 
the streets literally seeking in the gutter for 
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what they might devour. Some who knew 
them had got near enough to them to observe 
that they were in a pitiable condition—dirty, 
ragged, shoeless, and footsore ; shivering with 
cold, gaunt from hunger—altogether “broke” 
and miserable. More than one attempt was 
made to lay hold of them, not now with any 
view to chastising them for raiding for food, 
but to aid and comfort them; to redeem 
them so far as might be from the wretched- 
ness into which they had fallen. But they 
had fled from the faces of their friends, as 
they had from the supposed enemies who 
had wished to put them away. The matter 
having been repeatedly mentioned to me, I 
at length took upon myself to put it to 
those concerned, that surely these suffering, 
misguided little waifs might be secured if 
a really earnest attempt to that end were 
made. 

“Do you know the boys by sight; well 
enough to swear to them, you know?” I was 
asked. I understood the drift of the ques- 
tion, and promptly replied that I did know 
them by sight, quite well enough to be able 
to unhesitatingly identify them. 

“That is all very well, so far,” was next 
remarked, but was I “good” to go out with 
the officers to identify them? This was 
evidently intended to be a “settler” for me ; 
but I calmly replied that I was quite “good,” 
that I was anxious to do anything in my 
power to aid in getting the poor boys under 
care and shelter. 

“Well, you see,” said the official, after a 
pause, and speaking in a somewhat apolo- 
getical tone, “the warrant-officer has never 
seen either of these young shavers. Then 
the life they have been leading will have 
altered their appearance, and there are plenty 
other such customers about, so that a mistake 
might easily be made. Nowadays it don’t 
do to be arresting wrong parties, even young 
gutter snipes ; there is always some one to 
take up a thing of that kind, and make it 
warm for the authorities.” 

“T would take all the responsibility of the 
identification upon myself,” I answered. - 

“That is all right, so far,” the official 
repeated, resuming his “ making difficulties ” 
tone; “ but, you know, we can’t go trying 
the needle in the haystack business. Have 
you any idea where they are to be dropped 
on ¢” 

Having had previous experience of official 
ways, I had come prepared for this interro- 
gation, and answered that I had more than 
a mere idea upon that point. I had made 
inquiries, and had learned from a trustworthy 





source that the boys who were wanted were 
in the habit of sleeping in one or another of 
a certain range of arches. 

“Tt will be a night job, then,” said the 
official, “and we may as well try to pull it 
off to-night ; I'll have a: warrant-officer here 
to meet you at twelve o'clock. It would be 
waste of time to start earlier,” he went on. 
“In the sort of dovecote you are going to 
flutter, the birds go to roost late. Small 
blame to them either, poor things,” he con- 
cluded, his voice softening ; “man, woman, 
or child, they must be dreadfully dead-beat 
to be able to sleep in a railway arch in winter 
weather. All the same, it is wonderful how 
soundly out-door dossers will sleep. They 
are generally curled up like dogs, and some 
of them you have to fairly unroll and shake 
up before you can waken them. It was a 
sort of job I never cared for myself, though 
I have had a number of them in my time— 
however, I wish you success in yours.” 

At midnight I duly met the warrant-officer 
who had been told off for the particular 
“job” in which I was to assist. A good 
deal of his work lay in my district, so that I 
had a nodding acquaintance with him, and 
knew that he bore the reputation of being 
not only “an active and intelligent officer,” 
but a kindly man, one who, when need was, 
could be resolute in the execution of his 
office, but was never harsh. 

It was December, and on leaving the police 
station I would have hurried forward, but 
the officer, holding back and looking at his 
watch, remarked: “ We are full early yet; 
if we begin the hunt before the youngsters 
have turned in, some of the others will slip 
off and give them the hint, and we shall 
miss them.” 

“T am in your hands as to the hunt,” I 
said ; “I was only thinking of keeping my- 
self warm.” 

“Well, yes,” agreed my companion, “ it 
certainly is not a night to linger by the way ; 
suppose we walk as far as ‘ All Hot’s’ stall, 
and have a cup of something warm before 
starting work. We shall be all the better 
for a cup of hot coffee in any case, and, 
besides, it is on the cards that we might get 
some useful information at the stall. The 
old fellow’s customers are a wonderfully 
mixed lot. I have often seen them driving 
up in cabs, and they run from belated swells 
down to the poorest of the poor. Ay! the 
very poorest of the poor,” he added, after a 
thoughtful pause. “Many a starving crea- 
ture has he given a meal to ‘free gratis for 
nothing,’ as the saying is, and he don’t 
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always stop at that. To my personal know- 
ledge there is more than one woman who 
has owed to him the helping hand that has 
raised her out of the deeps. There is his 
shanty,” he suddenly concluded, nodding 
towards a point of light that at the instant 
became visible a little distance off. 

We soon reached the stall, and were for 
the moment the only customers at it. The 
proprietor promptly came forward to wait 
upon us. He had a fur travelling cap tied 
down over his ears, and a large “ mufiler” 
wrapped round his neck, so that there was 
not much of his face to be seen. So far as 


I could make out at a glance, it was the face | 


of a man about sixty, rugged and wrinkled, 
but pleasant to look upon by reason of the 
kindly expression beaming from the soft 
bright grey eyes. 

“Out on business, I suppose ?” queried 
the old man, speaking to my companion, as 
he placed our cups of coffee before us. 

“Well, yes, in a mild way,” the officer 
answered ; “we are after a couple of young- 
sters who are wanted for an Industrial School. 
Their names are B and § , and we 
are told they sleep in the railway arches. 
Do you happen to know anything of them ?” 

“No,” was the answer given after a re- 
flective pause ; “some of the arches ‘dossers’ 
do give me a call occasionally, but I don’t 
remember any two boys among them lately. 
Here is a young fellow coming who might 
be able to tell you something,” he added, a 
moment later. ‘You had better get more 
into the shadow. If he spots you before he 
has called for anything, he may ‘step it.’” 

We moved a little aside, and presently 
there came to the counter of the stall a 
gaunt, white-faced, miserably-clad youth of 
about eighteen, who was tightly hugging 
himself in a not very successful attempt to 
keep from shivering. 

“? Arf a mahogany juice and a pair of door- 
steps,” he called out, at the same time throw- 
ing down a shilling with quite a flourish. 

While this order—which on being inter- 
preted I found meant half-a-pint of coffee 
and two thick slices of bread and butter— 
was being executed the new-comer caught 
sight of my companion, and made a move 
as though he would have snatched up his 
shilling and fled. 

“You needn’t go away on my account,” 
quickly, but quietly, put in the officer, 
“there’s nothing against you that I know 
of.” 

“No, nor as nobody else knows of,” 
answered the other, recovering himself ; 
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“poverty is a great ill-convenience, but it 
ain’t no crime.” : 

“That is true if it is not new,” assented 
the officer, smiling ; ‘“ however, you seem to 
be in luck to-night,” and as he spoke he 
glanced significantly at the shilling. 

At this moment the refreshments were 
handed up, and the youth paused to gulp 
down part of the coffee, and devour one of 
the slices of bread before answering: “That 
there shilling was fair and square come by, and 
it was abit of luck and came just in the nick 
of time. I had been about all day and hadn’t 
picked up a bronze or a morsel of anything 
to eat. I had give it up fora bad job, and 
was on my way back to find a ‘bunk’ for 
the night, when I sees a cab with luggage a- 
top, and thinks I'll have a last try here. So 
I starts on the run after it and followed it a 
good ’arf mile. When it pulled up, I was 
so dead beat and out o’ breath, that I was 
hardly any use with the luggage, and they 
had to bring a servant out to help. I only 
expected to get a copper or txvo, if anything, 
but the passenger was a lady, and one of the 
sort—God bless ’em—as ’as arts as can feel 
for another; she looks at me and sees how 
broke and starved I was, and she opened her 
purse and put a shilling in my hand, and did 
it in a way too as was worth more than the 
money. So having got the ready I am going to 
treat myself to a ‘bust’ and a bed.” Suiting 
the action to the word, he drank off the rest 
of the coffee and disposed of the remaining 
slice of bread. 

“ Act the first,” he exclaimed, when he 
had done so, then, turning to “All Hot,” 
added, “Repeat the dose, governor, and let 
me have a’ard biled egg as well this jour- 
ney.” 

While this second helping was being pre- 
pared my companion “ came to business.” 

“You sleep in the railway arches some- 
times,” he said to the young fellow not ques- 
tioningly, but as mentioning a fact within 
his own knowledge. 

“Well, yes, a good many more times than 
I like,” answered the other with a grin. 

“Do you know two boys named B—— 
and S——?” the officer asked. 

“B—— and S——,” the other repeated 
slowly, and then, his face brightening, he 
exclaimed, “Oh, you mean ‘Fatty’ and his 

al.” 

“T believe one of the boys was known.as 
‘Fatty,’” I whispered to the officer, who 
immediately nodded affirmatively to our 
vagrant friend. 

“Wanted, to be sent to a school ain’t 
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they ?” the latter went on volubly—“ don’t 
know what is good for ’em, only wish I had 
had the chance when I was their age. They 
will need ‘corning’ up when they do get ’em 
to the school. There ain’t much ‘Fatty’ 
about either of them now, I can tell you, 
the framework is pretty nigh all that is left 
of em. If some one don’t pick ’em up soon 
it will be a case of send for the coroner. It 
is doing em a good turn to put you on to 
‘em. They do sleep in the arches, and for 
choice in the arch that old F—— puts his 
coke waggons up in; there are some old 
sacks there. But of course in that sort of 
lodgings it’s a case of first come, first served, 
and take or keep who can. Some one may 
have been before ’em, or some one may have 
kicked ’em out. If they ain’t in that arch, 
though, they'll be in some of the others ; the 
arches is their ‘lurk,’ you'll find ’em fast 
enough.” 

“And if you do lay hold of them,” said 
the coffee-stall keeper, as we were turning 
away, “ bring them along here and I'll give 
them a feed ; from what our friend in luck 
here says, that will be a job that will require 
doing judgmatically.” 

As a matter of fact, the boys of whom we 
were in pursuit had on this particular night 
been forestalled in the occupancy of their 
favourite arch. Our search for them was 
long and painful—exceedingly painful in the 
sense that the forlorn, man-forsaken crea- 
tures whom we disturbed aswe went from arch 
to arch were heartrending spectacles to look 
upon. There is neither space nor need here, 
however, to dwell upon this point in detail. 
It is sufficient to say that we found and carried 
away the boys. Almost literally carried them 
away, for they were so weak from starva- 
tion that they could scarcely walk. Seeing 
this, we remembered ‘“ All Hot’s” invitation 
and made for his stall. 

“Here we are,” said the warrant-officer ; 
“‘here’s your chance to give them the feed 
you promised ; they'll make a hole in your 
larder, I expect, they look in rare trim for 
eating.” 

“‘T don’t know so much about that,” said 
the old stall-keeper, eyeing the youngsters 
critically and pityingly, as he motioned them 
to a sheltered seat beside his stove. “I only 
hope they ain’t overstrained, as you may say, 
got past the eating-point, you know, as those 
who have been starved long and slow often 
enough do ; as faras a question of rough feed- 
ing goes anyway. They look wolfish to others, 
and they think themselves that if they could 
geta chance at food they could eat any quan- 





tity and almost anything, but after a mouthful 
or two they find they can’t. Many a well- 
meaning person does an injustice through 
not considering this. A child—or, for the 
matter of that, a man or woman—tells them 
it is starving and they give it a dish of cold 
potatoes or the heel of a loaf, and because the 
child gives in after a bite or two they say, 
Here is imposition for you, this is the sort of 
thing that hardens the heart and stays the 
hand of those who would be charitable. As 
a matter of fact, it requires as much art to 
feed a starved child as it does to feed a gor- 
mandising man or woman.” 

While he had been “ laying down the law” 
on this point he had taken out of a locker 
and opened a tin of some concentrated soup. 

“We must touch the harp lightly, at first 
at any rate,” he went on, as he poured the 
soup into a saucepan and placed it on the 
fire, “a spoonful or two of this will be about 
the best thing to start with, then a cup of 
cocoa with a light-boiled egg. If they can 
manage that they will do, and you may let 
em loose at a rough filling of bread and 
butter, and finish off with a bit of cake, for 
all boys have a sweet tooth. And mind 
you,” he added, turning to the boys and 
waving the spoon with which he had been 
stirring the soup, by way of giving emphasis 
to his speech, “ gently does the trick ; them 
as eats slowest will eat the most in the long 
run, so steady all is the word, or I shall 
have to put a stopper on.” 

As he said, so it was done. Under his 
judicious and watchful handling the young 
starvelings accomplished quite a champion 
performance in the way of a meal. When 
they had eaten until they could eat no more, 
he presented each of them with a great 
“hunk” of cake to carry away and with a 
parting benediction sent them on their road, 
if not exactly rejoicing, relatively like giants 
refreshed—warmed, rested, invigorated. 

This feeding of the hungry was but a small 
incident in itself, but it was characteristic 
of the man. On the strength of this intro- 
duction I cultivated the acquaintance of ‘All 
Hot,” and found it not only pleasant, but 
profitable. His knowledge of the poor, and 
of their ways and woes and wants was as 
extensive as his goodwill towards them was 
great. It was a knowledge gained of experi- 
ence, the exceptional experience of a keen 
and kindly observer, who for years had been 
habitually abroad by night, and had seen 
more than most other men of the great city’s 
“children of the night;” its fallen, or friend- 
less, or homeless outcasts. 
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Much of the old man’s unostentatious good 
work had been done among this class, but it 
had been by no means confined to them. 
For a considerable distance around his nightly 
“pitch” it was known that the food at his 
stall was “fresh and fresh” each night. This 
trade custom upon his part brought its own 
reward in the shape of a large circle of cus- 
tomers, but it also left him-with a consider- 
able remainder of provisions on hand each 
morning. These he disposed of in charac- 
teristic fashion at his home. The food was 
done up in “ penny lots,” which were gene- 
rally spoken of as “All Hot’s Prize Packets,” 
for in relation to the quantity and quality of 
the goods constituting a “lot” the price was 
a mere nominal one ; even when it was paid. 
In many instances the lots were given with- 
out money and without price. All the old 
man’s customers in this connection were of 
the honest, struggling, poor class. If they 
came to him penniless he knew that it was a 
case of must with them, that their poverty 
and not their will consented, and none who 
came to him were allowed to go empty away, 
so long as his supplies held out. And where 
in such cases there was special sorrow or 
distress, further help would be promptly 
forthcoming. In such matters the shrewd 
old stall-keeper could act for himself with 





confidence. Years before I came to know 
him the “besters,” the professional charity- 
hunters, that is, had given up “trying it on” 
with him. They knew that, as he was wont 
to put it himself, he could “ read them off at 
sight.” But even the “ besters” had no ill 
word for him. They, as well as others, spoke 
of him in all sincerity as “a real good sort,” 
and they respected the penetration and 
knowledge of character that had always 
enabled him to hold his own against their 
tribe. 

Of the good deeds of this humble and 
little-known helper and worker among the 
poor there is not room to speak here, nor 
would he have had them spoken of. He 
never wearied in well-doing, was ever ready 
to give of his substance or service according 
to his means and strength, and had he cared 
for reward he had it in that the poor called 
him blessed. When, well-stricken in years, 
he passed away, the poor of the district in 
which he had lived and worked mourned his 
loss with a true and unselfish grief. After 
their own fashion they sought to do, as best 
they might, honour to his memory. Hence 
the semi-public character they gave to his 
funeral, and their tearfully-spoken epitaph 
around his grave that he was indeed A 


Friend to the Poor. 





THE CHURCHES AND THE SALVATION ARMY. 
By rez Rev. RICHARD GLOVER, M.A., Vicar or Sr. Luxu’s, West Hortoway¥. 


” HAT means this stir round Israel’s outer tents 4 
And all this tumult loud ? 
Hath Faction reared its troublous standard high 
’Midst yon excited crowd ?” 
The Prophet-leader asked; and answer came : 
“Two laymen prophesy 


Uncalled! 


Wilt thou forbid ?” 


“ Forbid them not,” 


He nobly made reply, 


“For would that all the people of the Lord 
Were also prophets thus to preach His Word.” * 


“Master,” said even John,+ “we late saw one 
The devils casting out 

In Thy. great Name who followeth not with us 
But with the rabble rout, 

And we forbad, but still he heeded not ; 
Give him Thy high command, 

Lest, as a seeming friend, he disunite 
Our yet unbroken band !” 

“Forbid him not!” said Christ, “my friend is he 

Who can the bounden in my Name set free !” 


* Numbers xi. 26—29. + Mark ix. 38—42. 
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Yet no unworthy passion ruled his aim, 
’Twas motived but by love. 
But what if Envy preach the word, or Strife ? 
Can Judgment then approve ? 
Yet noble Paul rejoiced when even these 
His Master's truth proclaimed : 
Regretful of their spirit, he was glad 
The holy Name was named. 
“Tf He be preached, though by a foeman’s voice,” 
Said he, “I do, yea, ever will rejoice !” * 


O Church of Christ, in this our latter day, 
May’st thou baptizéd be 

With that exalted spirit, thus approved, 
Of heavenly charity ! - 

Deem not as foes, nor speak of them in scorn 
With Censure’s vengeful ban, 

Who seek by methods faulty, rough, and rude, 
To save a brother-man ! 

O look not on their methods, but their ends, 

And treat them not as enemies, but friends ! 


When ox or ass is fallen in a pit, 
Who makes ado about 

The kind of rope? Then the great question is, 
But can it lift him out ? 

Taste might like plaited silk let down by hands 
That in rosewater lave, 

But common-sense and wisdom only ask, 
Ts the rope strong to save % 

ésthetics have their fitting place and tense, 

But here they are a grand impertinence. 


When souls are sinking, Taste might like to save 
Abourd a well-trimmed yacht, 

But Wisdom cheers the rudest, wreck-bound yaw], 
Or lifeboat called or not ! 

Who asks of one who secks to snatch a child 
From any house aflame 

T» show his proper badge or uniform ? 
Who sent him? Whence he came ? 

Enough, enough if he can save and will : 

I hold him saviour, and I praise his skill ! 


All honour to him if he braved the flames 
From which all others shrank ! 
And greater honour if he scaled the stair 
From which I, baffled, sank ! 
And if his rougher arm broke ope the door 
Mine gentler could not move, 
Tho’ rude, he well deserves my praise and thanks, 
And his success my love. 
And he shall have it, let who will deride, 
I call him brother with a grateful pride. 


®* Phil. i. 15—18. 
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DR. ALEXANDER MACLEOD. 


A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
By tue Rev. JOHN WATSON, M.A. 


HERE are at least three strata in each 
man’s character—his nationality, his 
faith, his Church ; and in any crisis the low- 
est is forced upward and appears on the 
surface. When Dr. Macleod declared, a few 
days before death, that he wished to be 
buried in his well-worn plaid, like a shepherd 


whom darkness had overtaken on a moor | 
with his sheep, or a soldier after his battle | 


had been fought, the deepest thing in the 
man was revealed. Dr. Macleod was first a 
Celt, next a Christian, and lastly a Presby- 
terian ; and if you ignored his nationality, 
you had no key to his character. Consider 
him a Lowlander, as some people, with the 
negligence of a superior race, do consider 
every person born north of the Tweed, and 
you might hope to understand him at the 
Greek kalends. 
XX—19 


Remember that he was a| 


| Celt, with the blood of soldiers and poets in 
| his veins, and you could appreciate him in 
|an instant. The Lowland nature has a mo- 
| nopoly of the practical virtues: it is calm, 
self-controlled, far-seeing, enterprising. The 
| Highland has to be content with those which 
'are left over: it is high-spirited, self-for- 
getful, enthusiastic, ideal. You cannot amal- 
gamate the two, although you compress them 
into one county. The shepherd of Rannoch 
is as different from the farmer in the Carse 
of Gowrie, as poetry from prose. The one 
fits the mountain with its purple heather 
and mist; the other fits the plain with its 
well-tilled fields and monotony. Each has 
its own calling. If you want a shrewd and 
calculating man to manage interests, financial 
or ecclesiastical, get a Lowlander ; if you de- 
sire a preacher of Christ’s Gospel, fiery and 
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tender-hearted, to make your heart burn 
within you, find a Celt. You must not ex- 
pect from him a mechanical outcome, like a 
ship doing its measured mile, or a mill grind- 
ing its quota of corn. It is not possible for 
him to plan his life in cold blood, and 
work it out inch by inch, falling back on 
never-failing resources of tact, ingenuity, 
perseverance. God has not made him so. 
Action for a Celt is impossible without in- 
spiration ; his life is a series of inspired 
moments, alternate visions and achieve- 
ments. He cannot be touched through the 
reason ; he is swayed by the heart, and will 
yield to a ballad what he denies to a pro- 
position. His devotion is never to a prin- 
ciple: it is ever toa person. Let a leader 
of men once seize his imagination, and a 
Celt will follow him with a romantic de- 
votion that knows no reserve ard has no 
parallel. One day, long ago, Dr. Macleod 
met Jesus Christ, and to the last hour of 
his life he loved and served the Lord with 
the passionate loyalty that was in his blood. 
Christianity has different sides to different 
minds. To one it is an historical tradition ; 
to another it is a dogmatic conviction. 
With him it was neither; it was the ful- 
filment of an ideal. Christ was the Divine 
Chief his soul had been looking for and 
had found. 

What endeared Dr. Macleod to many 
people was that he had an individual ex- 
istence, and did not weary you by being a 
repetition of everybody else. It may be 
foolish to complain, 

“No tall heroic manhood 
The level dulness breaks,”’ 
because it would be unreasonable to expect 
many heroes ; yet human nature does some- 
times groan under the weight of “level dul- 
ness,” especially in religious circles. The 
commonplace, in this latitude, often verges 
on the miraculous, and people are so pain- 
fully decorous that one would welcome a 
fault as a concession to human nature. 
There was nothing self-conscious or sancti- 
monious about Dr. Macleod. He was 
natural, wholesome, hearty, sincere, and 
brought with him into the closest atmo- 
sphere a whiff of his native air. I fancy 
he never made a religious remark to order 
in his life; yet he would say something 
about Christ that set you thinking for days. 
Even the weather in his conversation was 
interesting, because he had seen a rain-cloud 
blown up the Mersey, or the fretted sun- 
light through the leafy greenery of June. 
He saw the pathos that underlies the details 








of every-day life. His mind invested slight 
incidents with romantic interest. He was 
always alive. You had been hopelessly 
blind if you did not see at a glance that 
he was not an ordinary man. You had 
been morally insensible if you were not 
arrested and charmed by his intense per- 
sonality. 

But what gave distinction to Dr. Macleod 
was that he belonged to an order that is 
almost dead—the order of chivalry. Had 
he lived in other days he would have gone 
with St. Louis to rescue Christ’s tomb from 
the Saracen: he would have been a knight- 
errant, meeting some Templar in the lists; 
he would have followed “Bonnie Prince 
Charlie ” to the field and died for the white 
rose upon the scaffold: he struck you as the 
very type of King Arthur’s knights. Pro- 
vidence had cast him into this prosaic and 
utilitarian age, and he did what he could to 
redeem and elevate it. It came on you asa 
glad surprise, that one man at least did not 
live for himself, but for his friends and noble 
deeds. The grip of his hand, the gleam‘ on 
his face, the ring of his voice, the tone of his 
words—signs of the warmth within—told 
for certain that if he once called you friend, 
he would never fail you in joy or sorrow, 
dark days or bright. He was strong enough 
to appreciate the slightest trace of merit; 
generous enough to encourage it. Do any- 
thing as well as you could, and this man, 
whose own work was instinct with such fine 
genius, would send you the kindest of letters 
and cheer you forward. Detraction was of 
course impossible for him, rivalry an un- 
known experience. Your success meant that 
another good soldier was in the saddle for 
the King, and his sword-arm was stronger 
for the battle. The cynicism of the present 
day’s literature never touched him orwithered 
his admiration of “whatsoever things are 
lovely.” If you came across an instance of 
self-sacrifice or brave service in your reading 
it was worth while to save it up and tell it 
to him, just to see the response of a kindred 
soul and hear him grow eloquent. No weak 
or discredited cause of righteousness could 
want a champion while he lived. Nocrested 
shield of unrighteousness would remain un- 
challenged while his lance was in rest. A 
hundred men are cautious and judicious, cold 
foe, colder friend. This man was heroic and 
self-forgetful, 


* With the lion’s heart in battle, 
The woman’s heart in love.” 


Life, according to this honest heart, was not 
an opportunity for perpetual self-aggrandise- 
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ment: it was a call to battle, until the going 
down of the sun, for every good against 
every wrong. 


“To break the heathen and uphold the Christ, 
To ride abroad redressing human wrongs, 
To speak no slander—no, nor listen to it ; 
To honour his own word as if his God’s.” 


It were a poor tribute to Dr. Macleod to 
say he was perfect: it is true to say that his 
faults were the shadow of his excellencies. 
You cannot have the rugged grandeur of 
mountain scenery without mists, and Dr. 
Macleod was sometimes moody and de- 
pressed. Chirpy optimism is impossible to 
a Celt, he feels too deeply: he has regular 
fits of pessimism. Nothing so utterly dashes 
the Celtic temperament as coldness and un- 
responsiveness. He loves with all his heart, 
and he expects to be loved. If he thinks 
you are indifferent or not quite friendly he 
is chilled and hides his grief in his heart. 
Were he a bluff Saxon he would have it out 
with you; but as it is he folds himself in his 
plaid and broods over his wrong. But say a 
hearty word and let him be sure you are in 
earnest, and he will fling his grievance to the 
winds and overwhelm you with affection. 
How easily can a Celt be managed if you 
have imagination: how impervious he is to 
logic! He passes by all else you do for him, 
if you deny him love; give him your heart, 
and he asks nothing more. No doubt he is 
sensitive, it is his infirmity, and therefore 
you must handle him gently. But console 
yourself, the man next him is free from this 
delicacy of feeling: you may say what you 
will to him and he will “take his bite” of 
you without scruple. 

If Dr. Macleod did not fall into mistakes 
and errors of judgment then he must have 
been under special inspiration. It is the 
penalty of rich and generous impulses to take 
short-sighted views and leap to hasty con- 
clusions. There are people who never make 
a mistake, they have not blood enough. Be 
cold and calculating, have yourself always 
under command, and you will escape many 
difficulties. You will also miss the highest 
success. No one will ever be anxious about 
you; no one will take the trouble to love 
you. You will be allowed to take care of 
yourself, for every one will know you are an 
expert in this great affair of life. One could 
easily imagine Dr. Macleod being led astray 
by his heart. One cannot believe he was 
ever selfish, mercenary, hypocritical, or un- 
real. He had not the necessary abilities, 
he would have had to be remade. “Small 
and creeping things,” says a fine old English 
classic, “ are the product of petty souls; but 


‘smooth, 





bright thoughts, clean deeds, constancy, 
fidelity, bounty and generous honesty are 
the gems of noble minds.” 

Dr. Macleod missed both the weakness 
and the strength of an ordinary ministry. 
Some preaching is like a railway cutting, 
artificial, mechanical. So many 
yards can be made in a given time, and one 
day’s work is exactly the same as another. 
This preaching is satisfying to the majority, 
who did not care for views and do object to 
be shaken. The other kind is like a road 
which winds up and down hills and in and 
out valleys. If you can put up with an 
occasional hollow where you have nothing 
but brushwood you will be rewarded by 
glimpses of perfect beauty. You must not 
expect Alpine peaks at every turn, it is 
surely enough to see the sun set on the 
Jungfrau once a month. When Dr. Macleod 
was inspired he touched great heights ; when 
his theme had not taken hold of him, he was 
comparatively helpless. His sermon was the 
burden of the Lord on his heart, or it was a 
task ; it flowed like molten metal from the 
furnace, or it was a failure. It was a deliv- 
erance, or nothing. People accepted the 
situation and recognised the limitation of 
inspired preaching. They were content to 
trudge up a long bare hill for the coming 
prospect. Perhaps it would be better if 
ministers did not have to preach because it 
happens to be Sunday, but only preached 
because they had something tosay. In that 
case there would be no minus sermons: every 
one would tell. 

It was Dr. Macleod’s misfortune, I should 
think, not to be able to say what is usual— 
one of the secrets of popular preaching—he 
could only preach what he saw. One did 
not think of him as a preacher, he was a 
prophet ; one could not imagine him an 
ecclesiastic, he was a poet. People might 
call him a clergyman, he was “Greatheart” of 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” Moses and David, 
and St. John and St. Paul were dear to him ; 
so were Shakespeare and Milton, Carlyle and 
Ruskin, Tennyson and Browning. He drank 
in the glory of the Prophets and the Psalms, 
the Gospels and the Epistles, but he was not 
indifferent to the singing of the birds, the 
falling of the dew, the rising of the sun, the 
flowing of the tides. Theology was to him 
a very noble science, but he loved humanity 
more. It has been a miserable divorce 
between theology and humanism, and has 
resulted in a double calamity. Theology has 
become inhuman, a thing of abstract dogma ; 
literature has been in danger of growing 
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irreligious, a rebellious protest against faith. 
We ought to be thankful for every man who 
is at once a minister of Christ’s Gospel and a 
man of letters, in whose person humanity and 
religion meet and are reconciled. The Renais- 
sance and the Reformation were both of God. 
It was because.he had the poet’s mind that 
Dr. Macleod was one of the best children’s 
preachers in England. You can teach chil- 
dren in prose ; you can amuse children with 
something less than prose—you cannot really 
teach the child-mind without poetry. Be- 
cause every child is an unconscious poet, 
looking at things from the poet’s standpoint. 
Your boy below ten years of age does not live 
in your dull, stupid matter-of-fact world—he 
lives, moves, and has his being in the world of 
imagination, where God’s perfect ideals are 
kept. You see things as they are, and think 
yourself wise; he sees them as they ought 
to be, and is far wiser than you ever will be 
till you see “ face to face.” When you have 
mothing more important to do, having read 
-over the stocks and finished a debate on 
-coercion, you talk down to him and convey 
some of your precious scraps of information. 
Does it never occur to you that little blue- 
-eyes within the “ivory gate and golden” 
-could talk down to you and does often vastly 
astonish you with his sayings? With im- 
mense self-conceit you declare afterwards you 
-could not answer him, as if that were the 
most remarkable thing in the world. No; 
because you have allowed your imagination 
to die, or have killed it by your worldly 
-eleverness. This is why “children’s sermons” 
are often such a miserable business. Some 
man without a trace of poetry in his whole 
‘being sets himself to address children, and 
»presents them with an assortment of absurd 
ullustrations and half-a-dozen dreary morals. 
‘This dull wooden man, letting himself down 
‘for the children, watering his poor thin stuff 
-still further that they may be able to receive 
vit! One looks at their faces and his—and 
-seems to see the British tourist opposite Ra- 
phael’s cherubs. The most sustained insult 
‘that is being offered in the United Kingdom 
is the average children’s sermon. The children 
feel it, but they are helpless. It ought to 
come within the scope of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Both in 
the interests of humanity and religion, it 
should be made a statute that no one be 
allowed to preach to children unless he has 
the poet's mind— 


“ Clear and bright it should be ever, 
Flowing like a crystal river— 
Bright as light and clear as wind.” 








Dr. Macleod was most entirely at home 
talking to the children, or lecturing on 
Luther, or rousing a popular meeting on be- 
half of a great cause. Perhaps he was most 
amusingly and delightfully from home at a 
meeting of Presbytery. It is the profound con- 
viction of the writer that Presbyterianism 
is an admirable working system of Church 
government, and a Presbytery does its par- 
ticular work as efficiently as any other court, 
with neither more or less (rather less) talking 
than the House of Commons. But one may 
admit, without giving his Church away, that 
attending Presbytery comes rather under the 
head of duty than pleasure, and that its pro- 
ceedings are not calculated to increase the 
“gaiety of nations.” Dr. Macleod used to 
make a fair average of attendance, partly 
because it was his duty, and largely, I should 
suppose, because he liked to see his brethren, 
being a brotherly man. But he could listen 
to an “overture” (nothing to do with music) 
without being stirred beyond control, and 
could resist the temptation to speak on a 
“point of order” without a struggle. While 
such affairs were going on, the doctor sat, his 
face covered with his hand, and his mind far 
away from ecclesiastical debate, chewing the 
cud of some yreat thought, and seeing things 
“eye hath not seen.” Occasionally, however, 
a point of genuine human interest would 
emerge from the midst of a wilderness of 
forms and red tape, and then the doctor re- 
turned from the land of “long ago,” and 
awoke to the present. No one else could 
have seen anything human at all in the 
“Parity of Presbyters” (an esoteric doc- 
trine much debated in Presbyterian circles), 
but his face kindles and he grows eloquent 
about the humble ambitions and day-dreams 
of a minister's life. From the Presbytery 
standpoint the doctor’s speech is only an 
agreeable irrelevancy, but no one regrets the 
interruption. The Presbytery plunges into 
the arid waste with new spirit, and the 
doctor relapses into his plaid. It was as if 
Tennyson had risen among the Law Lords 
and spoken on the Law of Conveyancing. 

Every Church has its characteristic weak- 
ness, and the Scotch Church is apt to fall 
under the bondage of forms and be caught in 
a system of bloodless theology ; but it should 
also be remembered that if you desire to find 
a really human minister of Christ, one in 
touch with every interest, national, social, edu- 
cational, the friend of all classes and lover of 
all good thoughts, you are most likely to get 
him in Scotland. No clergyman is so varied 
and rich in his sympathies, so fully in con- 
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tact with all sides of life. Witness Dr. 
Norman Macleod, the friend of the Queen 
and every poor man in Glasgow, who wrote 
the “Starling” and pled, with passionate 
earnestness, for foreign missions; Thomas 
Guthrie with his ragged schools and his genial 
humour; Walter Smith the poet (still happily 
spared); Robertson of Irvine, the poet- 
preacher; Dr. Brown of Paisley, who gave 
us “The Scottish Probationer,” one of the 
most charming biographies we have had for 
many a year; and that other unordained 
minister, Dr. John Brown, lover of man and 
beast, and author of “ Rab and his Friends.” 
We add to this list of loved names the writer 
of “The Gentle Heart.” 

When you heard that Dr. Macleod was 
dead you were certain of the other life. You 
cannot prove that the soul will exist after 
the breath leaves the body, no, not by any 
amount of reasoning or speculation. The 
Pheedo did the best that could be done in that 





way, and it did not come to much. Im- 
mortality, apart from the Christian argu- 
ment, is a sublime hope, or at the most an 
instinctive conviction. But that hope 
receives a splendid confirmation when we 
stand by the coffin of such a man as Dr. 
Macleod. That love of man and God, that 
hunger and thirst for Righteousness, that 
admiration for everything lovely, cannot be 
quenched, He was a knightly soul, without 
fear or reproach, and having done his devoir 
bravely here, he has entered on the higher 
service with Christ. We are certain he is 
alive and satisfied. 
** One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed tho’ right were worsted wrong would triumph, 


Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


* At noonday, in the bustle of man’s work-time, 
Greet the unseen with a cheer ; 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
Strive and thrive, cry ‘ Speed, fight on, fare ever, 
There as here.’ ”’ 





THE DOMINION OF THE BIBLE. 
By WILLIAM WRIGHT, D.D. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


BrtISH hands were beginning to grasp 
the sceptre of India about the time 
the Bible Society first touched that empire. 
Danes and Dutch, Portuguese and French 
had occupied limited settlements. They 
were occupiers and settlers ; but it was re- 
served for the British race, the people of the 
Bible, to rule India. 


the forerunner and morning star of mis- 
sionaries, followed by Schwartz, “a burn- 
ing and a shining light” in the great heathen 
darkness; but at the advent of the Bible 
Society the British Indian Empire took root, 
and England assumed the lead, not only in 
evangelising, but in governing India. 

When the Bible Society was called into 
existence there was little prospect of its in- 
fluence moving down the century on parallel 
lines with British rule in India. European 
society was at that time in India largely 
Brahmanized, and hostile to all attempts to 
Christianize the heathen. Through the ab- 
sorbing haste and insatiable hunger for gain, 
as well as by the hardening gradations of 
self-indulgence, Englishmen had settled down 
largely in the slough of Oriental degrada- 
tion, and resented bitterly all efforts to recall 
them to a cleaner and better life, 


The Royal House of | 
Denmark had sent Ziegenbalg to India, to be | 








They were in no danger of having their 
consciences awakened by any undue earnest- 
ness on the part of their chaplains. Religion 
was unfashionable, and attendance at church 
was a singularity which inspired contempt. 

The chaplains were few in number, and, 
with rare exceptions, inferior in quality, 
and not likely to stir the stagnant waters of 
religious indifference, or to stem the current 
of social dislike to religious earnestness. 
Backed by British-Indian sentiment, the Com- 
pany had pledged itself not to allow any 
interference with the natural religion of the 
people. 

About the time Mary Jones made her 
famous journey to Bala, the Danes were 
purchasing a picturesque plot of land at 
Serampore, on the right bank of the Hooghly, 
sixteen miles above Calcutta. They paid 
£16,000 for the parcel of ground which 
formed the Danish settlement. This small 
foothold in that vast land was said to be 
the most beautiful site in the province, and 
as the asylum and refuge of Bible trans- 
lators and missionaries, it will ever remain 
a spot consecrated in missionary literature. 
There Marshman and Ward, and Carey, 
cheered by the presence of Henry Martyn, 
laboured under the Danish flag in sight of 
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the British. Thither the missionaries re- 
treated when driven out of British India. 
Lord Wellesley, in 1799, refused permission 
for missionaries to settle in India, or to 
establish a printing-press in the interior. 
On February 6th, 1800, while the British 
were proclaiming Christianity with sound of 
eannon and Te Deum, as the religion of 
India’s rulers, Carey was conducting a 
thanksgiving service, for British prosperity, 
in a little room in Serampore. The Danish 
governor and suite attended the service to 
do honour to the great rival power. Ten 
months later Co- 


penhagen was 
bombarded, and 
Serampore _ cap- 


tured by the En- 
glish, but Lord 
Wellesley had 
ceased to regard 
missionaries with 
alarm, and so they 
were permitted to 
carry on_ their 
operations in the 


sequestrated  set- 
tlement. After 
fourteen months 
Serampore was 
restored to the 
Danes, and the 
missionaries con- 


tinued their la- 


bours in Danish 
territory. Wiiuram Wrricurt, D.D. 
Humaniy speak- Editorial Superintendent of the Bible Society, and tho writer 


ing there did not 
appear much scope 
for the Bible 
Society in India. As far as British India 
was concerned, it was a closed door. By the 
typical official the Bible Society was looked 
upon as a dangerous organization, calculated 
to imperil English rule. It was even said 
to surpass the ingenuity of Bonaparte in 
devising plans for the destruction of the 
British Empire in India. 


The men who founded the Bible Society, | 
like their successors now, regarded difficul- | 
ties and obstacles as things to be overcome. | 


On July 23rd, 1804, the committee, in the 
fourth month of its existence, passed a 


resolution with a view to uniting other | 


Christian scholars with the brethren at 
Serampore, in the work of Bible translation 
and distribution. 
scheme of Oriental translation. It wa 
approved by Lord Wellesley, the enlight- 
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ened founder of the College of Fort 
| William. The Rev. David Brown and Dr. 
Buchanan, two chaplains of enlarged views 
and Christian enterprise, became fast friends 
and advisers of the Society. At this juncture 
the committee recognised the opening door, 
and sent £1,000, their first gift to India. At 
that time a few tentative translations of Scrip- 
turehad been madeat Serampore. Ziegenbalg 
had produced a version in Tamil, nearly a 
| hundred years before. A Sinhalese version 
| had been made by the Dutch in the eighteenth 
century ; but with the advent of the Bible 
Society, the work 
of translating the 
Scriptures into the 
languages of India 
began in earnest. 
There was no 
blending of Bible 
Society and British 
aggression. Nei- 
ther was there any 
attempt on the 
part of the Society 
to circumvent poli- 
tical regulations, 
or to act in de- 
fiance of State re- 
strictions. Wher- 
ever the committee 
found an oppor- 
tunity of lawfully 
and peacefully aid- 
ing the earnest 
Christian minority 
in India, help was 
freely and liberally 
given. No less a 
sum than £31,395 
was contributed by the Bible Society toward 
the Oriental translation effort of Serampore. 
Christian statesmen, civilians and _ soldiers, 
in their private capacities, held out helping 
hands to the Society, and before many years 
had passed five auxiliary Bible Societies were 
founded in British India. The translation of 
| the Scriptures has since been carried forward 
with fuller information as to the requirements 
of the different peoples of India, and with 
higher qualifications for accomplishing the 
work, and the number of versious on the 
Society’s list is now about fifty, while the 
number of copies put into circulation is over 
nine million. This great work has been 
carried out at a cost exceeding half a million 
sterling. 

The Word of God is now read in the 
various vernaculars of India. The colpor- 
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teurs have penetrated the remotest recesses | devotion to the Word of God. And no 


of the Empire. Zenana women are daily 
reading the Gospel in the seclusion of Orien- 
tal homes. The evangelists, Bible in hand, 
are in advance of the merchant and the 
soldier. And notwithstanding the prejudices 
of Caste, and the prestige of the ancient 
religions, notwithstanding official neglect and 
the opposition of Christian statesmen, the 
Dominion of* the Bible is now as widely 
extended in India as British rule. The in- 
stinct for ruling, which has enabled British 
statesmen to lay the stable foundations of 
just government on the ruins of hoary des- 
potisms, has, under the guiding Spirit of 
God, led the same people to extend the 
Dominion of the Bible over the hearts and 
homes of the people. 

It has already been shown that the Bible 
Society’s first care, in looking beyond the 
home boundaries, was for the vast empire of 
China. It happened, however, that the first 


foreign version published by the Society was | 


the Gospel of St. John for the Mohawk In- 
dians. Captain Norton, a chief of the Six- 
Nation Indians of Upper Canada, had come 
to England to obtain a secure settlement for 
his people, but having been induced to trans- 
late the Gospel of St. John into their lan- 
guage, he was able to carry back to them a 
charter of eternal life. The version was 
published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society during the first years of its existence, 
and was thus the first step in that forward 
movement which has given twenty-three 
versions to the native races of America, and 
carried the Society’s operations into all lands. 

At that time the islands of the Pacific 
were not only without the Bible, but without 
a written language. The natives were fierce, 
cruel, and bloodthirsty cannibals. The mis- 
sionaries, however, with splendid courage, 
went among them, and caught the words 
alive from their lips, and made them channels 
for the Word of Life. Withdrawn from 
savage associations, and set to new music, 
the despised tongue told the whole story 
of God’s purpose of love, and the first book 
that the islanders saw was the Word of 
God. They have now twenty-seven versions 
in their various tongues, and the Bible has 
become to the islanders not only their light 
and salvation, but their standard classic and 
rule of life. The transforming power of the 
Bible was never more strikingly manifested 
than on the islands of the Pacific. Each 
island has its own thrilling story of cannibal 
savagery and cruel hostility, followed by 
acceptance of the Gospel, and enthusiastic 








people in the world have ever made greater 
sacrifices, or shown more self-denial, in pro- 
viding the Scriptures for themselves. 

In 1878 the Rev. John Inglis returned 
from the Island of Aneityum, after twenty- 
five years of missionary labour, to carry 
through the press the complete Bible. 
Twenty-nine years before, the Aneityumese 
were fierce heathen cannibals. They had in 
the meantime all become Christians; and, 
though they numbered only 1,300 souls, 
they had already raised £1,200, by the 
manufacture of arrowroot, to pay for their 
Bibles. Dr. Inglis, the apostle of the Aneit- 
yumese, who witnessed this mighty change, 
is still among us. The Rey. John Calvert is 
also in our midst. When he went to Fiji 
the people were degraded idolaters and hor- 


| rible cannibals; but by the time the trans- 


lation of the whole Bible was completed 


|there was not a single cannibal or savage 


on the island, and so thoroughly have the 
hideous idols disappeared from Fiji that 
travellers in quest of such curiosities are 
now supplied with imitations imported from 
Birmingham. 

The “Dark Continent” was practically 
without a ray of Scripture light when the 
Bible Society was formed. It has now forty- 
six versions in the various languages of its 
heterogeneous people. Most of these lan- 
guages were never before committed to 
writing ; and the Bible, or, it may be, the 
single Gospel, constitutes the entire library 
of the race. 

About two dozen versions have been pre- 
pared for the Indo-Chinese countries and 
Malaysia, and the work of revising and 
improving the translations in these languages 
is going forward. Thus God is speaking by 
His revealed Word to His people in all 
lands; and, through the efforts of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society alone, about 
128,000,000 copies of the Scriptures have 
been scattered among the peoples in almost 
three hundred different languages. Kindred 
societies have put into circulation over 
80,000,000 additional volumes. Each copy 
is an authentic message and mandate from 
the living God ; and the children of the one 
great family, though differing from each 
other in race, and colour, and speech, and 
separated by seas and continents, hear in 
it a voice and summons from their true 
home. 

The Library of the Bible Society is the 
great biblical centre of the world. It was 
begun in 1804 by a donation of valuable 
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books from Granville Sharp, and since then 
the Society’s friends have been constantly 
adding to its value. It is the workshop 
from which translation and revision work 
takes form. On the shelves are ranged 
versions in the chief languages and dialects 
of the globe. Beginning with the five lan- 
guages of the British Isles, and proceeding 
in order with France, Germany, Italy, Russia, 
and other countries, the versions stand as they 
left the hands of the translators and editors. 
Like the Society itself, the Library is British 
and Foreign. In foreign versions the col- 
lection stands unrivalled, and remains an 
abiding monument to the scholarship, pa- 
tience, faith, and zeal of the missionary 
brotherhood. 

The collection of British Bibles is also the 
finest in the world. Recently an opportunity 
occurred for securing the collection brought 
together by the late Francis Fry, of Bristol. 
Dr. Bullen, of the British Museum, examined 
and valued the books, and declared them the 
finest collection of English Bibles, public or 
private, in the world. It seemed to me most 
desirable that the Society which stands at 
the head of all societies in producing and 
distributing modern Bibles, should also stand 
first in mementoes of past Bible work; and 
by the help of friends, the unique collection 
has been added to that already in the 
Society’s Library without trenching on the 
Society’s funds. 

In this Bible centre all questions regarding 
translation and revision work are determined. 
A sub-committee, composed of scholars and 
gentlemen of wide experience, meet monthly 
in the Library to review the work of the 
Editorial Superintendent, and to guide and 
encourage translators and revisers. At each 
meeting they hear details as to progress in 
fifty or sixty versions, and at present they may 
be said to have seventy or eighty versions on 
the anvil. The work advances in an ever-in- 
creasing ratio. It has grown fourfold during 
the last sixteen years, and during that space 
more than twice as many new versions have 
been made as were produced during the first 
eighteen hundred years of the Christian era. 
And to this must be added the vaster work 
of the elaborate revision of older versions. 

The meeting place of this committee is 
most fitting. Encompassed by Bibles from 
the hands of Ximenes, and Erasmus, and Wy- 
cliffe, and Luther and Tyndale, and Cover- 
dale, and Carey, and Martyn, and Morri- 
son, and Moffat, and other men of God 
who translated and printed, “as they were 


moved by the Holy Ghost,” the committee 











guide and assist the Wycliffes and Martyns, 
and Moffats of our own day—the leaders in 
translation work, who count not their lives 
dear, if by any sacrifice they may enable the 
children to hear their Father’s voice in His 
Word. In the spirit of the great translators, 
whose hallowed memories are ever fresh in 
the Library, the committee in faith, and 
prayer, and labour, unite with the mission- 
aries in extending the Dominion of the 
Bible. 

Wherever there is a scholarly missionary 
he becomes a philologist in co-operation with 
the committee. Should his field be without 
a version, he will, like Moffat, make one. 
Should there be an unsatisfactory version, 
he will, like Steere, make a better. Should 
the people be outcast and degraded, without 
a scrap of literature, like the Yaghans and 
the Ainu, there are always men like Bridges 
and Batchelor to go down among them, 
reduce their inarticulate sounds to writing, 
and give them not only a gospel, but a 
written tongue. 

This work is necessary to missionary 
success. The missionaries go forth ona great 
warfare. The weapons of their warfare are 
not carnal, but spiritual—the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the wora of God, and 
mighty, through God, to the pulling down of 
strongholds. The work of the Editorial 
Sub-committee is to provide arms of pre- 
cision, and to judge and test them before 
putting them into the hands of those on 
active service. Van Dyck’s almost faultless 
version is issued in the language of the 
Koran, the central stronghold of Islam. 
Bruce is refurbishing Henry Martyn’s ver- 
sion for the heterodox Muhammadans of 
Persia. The Brahman, Buddhist, Confucian, 
and Taoist may now read the gospel of Jesus 
in the classic speech of their own sacred 
books, and the ancient, subtle, majestic sys- 
tems are crumbling to pieces before the 
Word of the living God. Thus the Bible is 
slowly but surely taking possession of the 
world. 

The question of possession or dominion 
may be looked at from different points of 
view. When I look at a Bible bearing my 
Society’s imprint, I can say, ‘That is one of 
our Bibles.” Our Society published it. 
Some one from the Queen’s printers or Uni- 
versity presses may look at the same book 
and say, “That is one of our Bibles.” His 
press printed it. Another man may point 
to the very same Bible and say truly, “That 
is my Bible.” He bought it with his money, 
and it bears his name. “Ah,” says some 
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one in an Indian hut or an English cottage, 
“T have made that Bible my own. I have 
read it and re-read it, until it has become 
a part of myself. I could not Jive without 
its strength. I dare not die without its 
comfort.” His is no partial possession. 
Over such a man the Dominion of the Bible 
is supreme. 

In our day the balance of political power 


is with Christian nations, but their exercise | 


of sovereignty is accidental and external. 
The Dominion of the Bible is not an external 
authority. It takes firm grip of the heart, 
soul, conscience, intellect, will, and the man, 
with all his immortal faculties, becomes a 
subject of the King of kings, “ whose do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion.” Such 


a dominion the Bible is now silently assert- | 


ing over the human race. Slowly to our 


sight, for the sickle does not immediately | 


| follow the plough, but certainly as the 
harvest follows the sowing. This is the 
great divine and human book that speaks 
to the spirit of man, which, in its deepest 
grounds, is always the same. It is the only 
infallible remedy for the ills of a lost race. 
It has been tried by time and tested by 
experience, and has never been known to 
fail Every age tries new remedies, every 
month sees new schemes advanced for the 
removal of vice and misery; but the great 
human question, which dwarfs all others, 
becomes more sad, more squalid, more sordid, 
'and more hopeless, so long as human expe- 
dients and makeshifts are employed instead 
of the Bible. 

In the house of the leper it is the little 
|captive maiden whose “would to God” 
| guides to the one Almighty Prophet whe 
alone can cleanse and save. 





[Our portrait of the Rey. Dr. Wright is taken from a photograph by Messrs. A. and G. Taylor, 70, Queen Victoria Street, 


London. E.C.] 














SCIENCE AS A REVELATION: 
By tmz Rev. HENRY N. HUTCHINSON, B.A., F.G.S. 


VERY fact, every phenomenon, every 
established law of Nature is a part of 

the infinite domain of God’s Truth. The 
object which the present writer has in view 
is to endeavour to show that all scientific 
truths are to be considered as part of the 
revealed will of God, and therefore have 


their moral and religious sides as well as) 


their practical or purely scientific aspects. 

The Creator has given to us, His children, 
two revelations of Himself: one in Nature 
or the domain of Creation, the other in His 
inspired Word. To use a simple comparison, 
we may say that Nature is the first volume, 
and the Bible the second volume of the 
revelation. 

We put Nature first because, though a 
lower and less direct revelation than that 
contained in God’s Word, it naturally comes 
first, and should prepare the way for the 
second one. The facts of daily life, and of 
the world in which we live, are presented 
to us long before we can read, and before 
a child is capable of forming any con- 
ception of God or of spiritual things. For 


these and other obvious reasons it comes | 


first. The voice of Nature is the voice as of 
one crying in the wilderness to prepare a 
way in our hearts and minds, that He may 
come and dwell there, who has taught us 
through His Son. Nature is the herald to 
proclaim His advent. Perhaps our meaning 
may be made clearer by another illustration : 
the first revelation made to our bodily senses, 
and appealing to our lower faculties, is a 


|conveyed in this saying, and to show its 
wide applications. Some might be inclined 
to place parental affections as a distinct reve- 
lation, but we prefer to include them under 
the head of Creation, as they affect our 
natural and everyday lives, just as the sun- 
| shine and the rain. 

The idea that all things are part of a 
| revelation is no new one; but we think it 
needs enforcing at the present time. The 
| sweet psalmist who wrote “The Christian 
Year,” has beautifully expressed in the fol- 
| lowing words. the idea we wish to enforce in 
| this paper :— 


“There is a book, who runs may read, 
Which heavenly truth imparts, 

And all the lore its scholars need, 
Pure eyes and Christian hearts. 


“The works of God above, below, 
Within us and around, 

Are pages in that book to show 
How God Himself is found.” 


Some of the plainer and more obvious 
analogies between Nature and Revelation are 
beautifully expressed in this striking hymn 
for Septuagesima Sunday, one more verse of 
which we will quote here :— 

“Two worlds are ours: ’tis only sin 
Forbids us to descry 

The mystic heaven and earth within, 
Plain as the sea and sky.” 





'It is founded on a passage in St. Paul’s 
| Epistle to the Romans, which shows in what 


light the great Apostle viewed Creation: 
|The invisible things of Him from the cre- 


} 


foreshadowing of the second, which appeals | ation of the world are clearly seen, being 
to our higher aspirations. As “coming | understood by the things that are made.” 
events casts their shadows before,” so to | So large are the letters of this great Book 
each man and woman born into this world | that the runner may read them if he keeps 
the coming revelation of the Word is fore-| his eyes and his heart open! And yet the 
shadowed in outline by that of creation and | best of us are often but blind runners in the 
our daily life. In the latter we may include | race from the cradle to the grave, and may 
the revelation of the home and home life ; | well ask ourselves how often we try to read 
for the facts of a child’s early life may be | the message contained in the great Book of 
regarded as facts of Nature. The love of |the world and the sky! It is so easy to 
its parents is a foreshadowing of a higher | shut our eyes to the inner and Spiritual 
and heavenly love, which it cannot fully | meaning of the facts of Creation and daily 
apprehend until it has tasted of the fruits! life. We are so apt to dwell on their ob- 





of human love. We are told by St. John| vious and material aspects. There is too 
(1 John iv. 20) that if a man love not his| great a tendency to regard Science as the 
brother whom he hath seen, he cannot love | handmaiden of commerce, of comfort and 
God whom he hath not seen; and in dealing 


luxury. We like to avail ourselves of the 


with Science as a Revelation, our endeavour 
is to expand and illustrate the deep truth 


power of steam, of electricity, of the dis- 
coveries in chemistry, agriculture, and astro- 
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nomy. But are we not too apt to glory 
in our science and inventions as triumphs 
of Man’s ingenuity and control over the 
forces of Nature, rather than to think of 
them as the wonderful works of God? And 
further, do we ever try to think of natural 
phenomena and natural laws in their moral 
aspects, and to see therein a reflex of 
Bishop 
Butler, in his famous “Analogy of Religion,” 
was the first Englishman to attempt to turn 
our thoughts in this direction. And of late 
years Professor Drummond has done lasting 
service in taking up the tale and writing 
“ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 
The fact that this book made such a deep 
impression on the public mind seems to 
prove that it turned people’s thoughts into 
anew channel. But we maintain that it 
ought not to have been'new. It certainly 
was not new to many thoughtful students 
of Nature, and we therefore conclude that 
the majority of people must have got into 
the way of viewing Nature in its purely 


concrete aspects and apart from Revelation. 


The title was perhaps a little misleading, 
for it might as well have been called 
“Spiritual Law in the Natural World.” 
But with its purpose we fully agree. It 
helped to show the unity of all Revelation, 
whether from the world around or from the 
Scriptures. A wide field of thought is now 
opening out before us, and one which is, as 
yet, by no means exhausted. Every fact in 
Nature and every law in Science must now 
be looked at in its moral aspects, and it 
will be long before the subject can be fully 
worked out. For example, the sun shines 
by day to light and guide our earthly path. 
The child knows this ; but not till he grows 
to riper years does he know that an inner 
and a better light is needed to guide his 
inner life; or, in other words, that he can- 
not truly live without the Sun of Righte- 
ousness who has “risen with healing in His 
wings.” He soon learns that fire burns, 
and tries to avoid burning his fingers lest 
he lose them; but it is long before he 
learns to guard against the far worse fire 
of evil passions within him, which must 
be quenched lest they consume his soul ! 
Again, he learns that fire purifies and re- 
fines metallic ores; but not till later does 
he learn to recognise the cleansing fire of 
God which purifies and refines the metal of 
a human soul from its earthly dross! We 
cannot do more than glance at a few very 
patent examples. 

But to pass on to laws of Nature, we 





may briefly notice the law of the “sur- 
vival of the fittest,” which is the result of 
an intense struggle for life in the vege- 
table as well as the animal kingdom. We 
learn that the animal life is a struggle 
with opposing individuals and opposing 
circumstances. But how long is it before 
we learn that the spiritual life is a pro- 
longed struggle with opposing individuals 
and opposing circumstances—with “ Princi- 
palities and Powers”? The laws of health 
furnish us with many forcible illustrations 
of the unity of all Law, whether physical 
or moral. To maintain the physical life 
in its strength and completeness we .must 
exercise our limbs and faculties; we must 
struggle with opposing facts and forces ; we 
must be moderate, exercising a due harmony 
and proportion in all things. We must 
breathe pure air. Now all this and much 
more is true of the soul. We must exercise 
the spiritual limbs or organs; we must 
struggle with downward tendencies ; we 
must be on our guard. Above all, we must 
live in a pure moral atmosphere. In all 
these things how much more careful we are 
for the body than for the soul ! 

It has been found that plants and animals, 
if they persistently go on for generations 
and generations without keeping up the 
necessary struggle, and adapting themselves 
to new circumstances, must die out and 
become extinct. Higher forms take their 
place. And again, we know now that a race 
of plants or animals may in time degenerate 
and become very different from what they 
once were. This is found to be the result 
of disuse of certain organs. If animals per- 
sistently live in darkness they lose their 
eyes; if they persistently refuse to use their 
organs of locomotion they lose that power, 
and so on. 

Now geologists in tracing the develop- 
ment of the tree of life from the earli- 
est ages, as far as it is known from the 
record of the rocks, find that ever since 
the early days of the Cambrian period 
(represented by slates and sandstones in 
North Wales) there has been a continued 
upward progress. Higher forms keep com- 
ing in as we search the rocks, from the 
oldest up to the newest ; first the fish, then 
the reptile, then the bird, then the quad- 
ruped, successively appear on the scene. 
And, moreover, whole families and races of 
plants and animals have become extinct, 
their places being taken by other and higher 
types. Or, if not extinct, have sunk as it 
were into the shade. This law of upward 
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progress throughout past time is one of 
the most striking geological discoveries, 
and affords a powerful argument in favour 
of the doctrine of evolution. In fact, it 
is hard to be a geologist and not an evolu- 
tionist. 

We would now ask: “Are not these 
things, as Plato says, ‘divine phantasms 
and shadows of things that are’”? Are 
they not types for our example and instruc- 
tion, that seeing them we may the more 
easily rise from the visible and temporal to 
the invisible and eternal? ‘This upward 
progress, revealed in the rocks, is it not a 
picture of all that is “likest God within 
the soul”—of the continual struggle ’twixt 
good and evil, of the advance of the human 
soul, maintained so long as the struggle is 
kept up? 

These retrogressions and degenerations, 
are they not pictures of human failings ? 
Should they not speak to us more plainly 
than Homer’s picture of the base com- 
panions of Ulysses sliding back, under 
Circe’s spell, from the high place and glory 
of men to the low place and shame of 
swine ? 

It is with sorrow we are forced to admit 
that the teachers of Greek and Latin have, 
on the whole, failed to turn their pupils’ 
thoughts to the noble lessons which lie half- 
hidden in the writings of ancient poets and 
philosophers, deeming accurate knowledge 
of detail and of grammar a better goal than 
moral teaching. The result is that for gene- 
rations the youths of England have learned 
their grammar and read the stories and fables 
of the Ancients without perceiving their 
nobleness or learning their moral worth. 
That a new and better way may be found is 
earnestly to be hoped. Here and there we 
find a bright exception in a Kingsley or a 
Ruskin pointing to the noble aspects of 
Greek mythology ; but such as these have 
mostly taught themselves. The old teachers 
have sadly failed! But on turning from 
them to the teachers of the new learning, 
the priests of Nature to whom the mysteries 
of Creation have been entrusted for instruc- 
tion of youth and for further discovery, we 
see even less to be thankful for. Among 
such, with few exceptions, we find dumb 
silence or a blank pessimism—men whose 
hearts are filled with sorrow or despair, lights 
that give no leading, pilots who will not 
guide, fearing the waves outside their own 
harbours of refuge. 

And so we must look still to the old 
teachers, only wondering that so few will 





speak. ‘We hardly tell our children, wil- 
lingly, a fable with no purport in it,” says a 
great living writer; “and yet we think God 
sends His best messengers only to sing fairy 
tales to us, fond and empty.” All praise then 
to those who have striven to tell us the 
higher meaning of ancient myths and tales. 
But truth is better than fiction. Mrs. Brown. 
ing has told us in noble words that God’s 
own allegory is the best— 


** God Himself is the best Poet, 
And His Real is the song, 
Sing His Truth out fair and full 
And secure His Beautiful.” 
Death of Pan, 


Holding as we do an unshaken conviction 
that the natural world is but a type of the 
spiritual, and that natural laws are but 
counterparts, and natural objects the visible 
symbols of that world, we would urge the 
reader to ponder over these things. Are they 
not, in very truth, parables not of Nature, 
but from God? It is high time, then, that 
our eyes were open to see and our hearts 
to receive this new yet old revelation. For, 
indeed, we shall at our peril fail to find in 
Nature (so called) the silent proclamation of 
a moral law second to none, and containing 
the one message which all true prophets have 
proclaimed of obedience, of self-restraint, of 
striving after perfection ! 

It is time that we realised the unity of 
origin of both messages: on the one hand, 
the message from divinely-inspired men cul- 
minating and perfected in the revelation of 
the “ Word that was made of flesh” ; and on 
the other hand, the revelation seen in cre- 
ated things around us. Any separation of 
these two must be a fatal mistake, and those 
who realise the continuity of all Revelation 
will find that One who spoke in earthly 
parables has for ever joined together and 
summed them up in His own words: “ Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect.” 

It seems strange that we should only be 
beginning dimly to discover the unity and 
continuity of all Law and Revelation, whether 
natural or spiritual. English men and women, 
familiar though they be with the Psalms, 
have yet to learn, what Hebrew writers-fully 
realised, that the God of Nature is their 
God and will be their guide even unto 
death. We ought to see in biogenesis dege- 
neration, survival of the fittest, and upward 
progress, but other expressions of truths 
already revealed. We ought to see that all 
knowledge comes from one source, and con- 
sequently that science and religion cannot 
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really be in opposition, but that the one 
illustrates and typifies the other. It is high 
time that we placed natural knowledge on a 
higher platform, that we looked upon it as 
something more than a means of increasing 
If the 


men of science continue to remain silent, 
the very stones will cry out against our deaf- 
ness to their message, until we learn once 
more the forgotten teaching of the ancients, 
and find spiritual laws symbolised or fore- 
shadowed in the natural world, 


ecommerce or adding to our comforts. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
JOHN NICOL, 


IDST thou grow sick, sad soul, of too much life, 

Did sorrow lie too heavy on thy heart ? 

Did the fierce clamour of the hurrying mart, 
The many voices of the world’s wild strife 
Confuse thee sore ? till in thine aching breast 

Rose one vast longing for the perfect peace 

Of some far shore, where earthly voices cease, 
And where the murm’ring tide but whispers, Rest ! 
We know not, but we know ’tis passing well, 

Though thou art lost to us a little while, 

And we on earth are poor without thy smile, 
We know that with thy faithful soul ’tis well. 
For thy fair service, and thine earnest love 
Have met a fitting recompense above. 

ANNIE S. SWAN. 
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‘“ PERFECT LOVE CASTETH OUT FEAR.” 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By raz Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “It is a thing most wonderful.” 
Lesson: Matt. xviii. 23—35. 
Text : ‘* Perfect Love casteth out fear.” 


if WILL tell you a story of a simple boy 

and his beautiful deed which will show 
you how true work and high bravery spring 
from love. The boy was ten years old. His 


“ Here’s Willie!” for welcome ; his basin of 
| bread and milk for tea; and loved the little 
| bed he slept in at night, where he and his 
| sister and brother were all snug together, 
| while the winds roared round their house, 

unable to disturb them one bit, till they had 

slept enough, and got up to their porridge 
| in the morning. To Willie there was no 
| place like home. 


name was William. It was in a small, bare| Willie slept in the front bedroom, and his 
cottage, such as the poor live in, where | two little bedfellows were, one, his little 
William lived. It had two tiny rooms up-| brother of nearly two years old, and the 
stairs and two tiny rooms down-stairs. But, | other a little sister of seven years old. 
small and bare as his home was, William had | Ten-year-old Willie was the eldest of these, 
a heart that loved, and that sent out its own | and of all the children of the family. Last 
warmth and colour on to all the place. Its | came baby Annie, who was five months old. 
wooden furniture, its uneven brick floor, and | She slept with her mother and father in the 
barren walls made a fine place to him. He | bedroom behind the house. 

rushed in from his school through the cold| When what I am going to tell you about 
winter winds, and sat down to his simple | happened, all the family—father, mother, 
meal with his father and mother, their tiny | and children—were in bed, Willie with his 
baby, a little brother, and a little sister, just | little folks, and father and mother with baby. 


as happy as if he had been the child of‘a 
king and queen living in a palace. 

It is neither large rooms, nor pictured 
walls, nor velvet carpets, nor downy beds, 
nor silken clothes, nor a large house with 
treed and fountained grounds around it 
which make happiness to children; nor even 
nurseries with all the toys of all the toy-shops 
of London in them—but love, unselfish love; 
and William loved with unselfish love all 
around him. William was, therefore, a 
happy boy in the little cottage home into 
which he went with so much joy that winter's 
day when my story begins. 

God fashioned the heart to make its own 
happiness. It can do, and does, wonderful 
things in that way. It works miracles, so 
far can it make children bright and parents 
glad, and homes beautiful, and games, and 
comrades, and all the world so too;,and 
makes a meal of a slice of bread seem; @ feast. 
It is a magical, wonderful, right heavenly 
thing, the heart, when it is loving, and simple, 
and good. And I think there was never a 
truer little heart than that which beat in 
this cottage child. So the room he lived 
in, which many would call desolate and 
barren, was not desolate and barren to him. 
It was a bountiful place, where his spirit 
drank in his mother’s quiet smile, and baby’s, 


| It was night, and it was winter. 

The little cottage in which they were all 
asleep stood by the now silent roadside, 
}alone. Behind it was a sharp steep-sloping 
| hill; and before it, across the strip of level 
|road, was another slope, down which the 
| hill went to its foot. ‘The road the cottage 
| stood by had been made along the hill- 
side, near the hill-bottom. And in their 
‘cottage they all slept. And at midnight 
| there was the sound and rush of waters. 
| Up on the hilltop had gathered great 
mounds of snow. Day after day its white 
flakes had fallen slowly, silently, constantly, 
till it lay now in great depths everywhere, 
but especially on the hill-tops and in the 
glens down the hill-sides. Even at the sea- 
side, where Willie’s home was, and where 
snow does not often gather as it does in- 
land, it now lay white and deep. And 
while the north winds had blown, it had 
lain dry and hard. But now the winds 
were blowing from the south. And with 
the warmer air the snow everywhere soft- 
ened and melted into millions of drops of 
water, which, from the hill-top, ran toge- 
ther into little streams down its sides, and 
streams joined in torrents; and up on the 
hill behind the little cottage, where Willie 
and his father and mother and sister and 





too, whenever it was awake and he cooed to | brother and baby all slept sound and warm ° 
it; and his little brother’s and sister’s glad | and still, torrents rushed together in such 
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mad force as to loosen the land on which 
the cottage stood, and wash and float it 
as it stood bodily away, as if it had been 
a boat, across the road, down the slope of 
the hill on the other side of the road, to 
the bottom of it, where the house broke, 
and tumbled to pieces, a dark heap of 
ruined thatch and bricks and timbers, chairs 
and tables and beds and people. So swift 
and sudden was: the destruction, that Willie 
slept till he had been thrown through the 
thatch of the cottage roof out into the open 
field, where he woke up, startled and alone, 
among icy-cold running waters and bitter 
night winds, 

It was past midnight. All was silence and 
darkness. It was a terrible thing for a boy 
like Willie, of but ten years of age, to, in a 
moment, find himself waking up and flung out 
of bed naked, into a place like this, in the 
dead of night. 

And what did he do? Did he run away, 
frightened and crying? He might have 
been forgiven for being frightened at such a 
happening as this, and for crying, and even 
for running away in hope of meeting some- 
body on the road. But that is not what ten- 
year-old Willie did. 

For a moment he stared into the night 
and wondered what had happened. Then 
he took it all in. He was alarmed, but not 
for himself. Where were his little bed- 
fellows? Had they been hurt or killed in 
the ruin? That was his first thought. 

With a face ashen white, and almost in 
agony for his little brother and sister, Willie 
made for the ruin, and ransacked, as best he 
could, among thatch, and roof-beams, and 
broken windows, and tumbled walls, and 
crushed bed, and broken floor. It is a sim- 
ply grand picture to fancy him all alone in 
the bleak and bitter night, in the dark, 
terrified and terribly shaken by his fall, 
drenched with ice-water, uncovering them, 
the two children, from the ruins they were 
buried in. 

His labours were successful. He got them 
out, both of them, and carrying his tiny two- 
year-old on his arm, led his little sister by 
the hand, all of them almost naked and with 
shoeless feet, he found his way across the 
pathless field till he came toa cottage, where 
he knocked at the door and stood, hoping 
he could make somebody hear. , 

The owner of the cottage and his family 
were in bed, fast asleep. But he made some- 
body hear, and they came down to see what 
it was disturbing them, and stared to find 
the three naked, shivering, homeless little 





people in the dark on the doorstep. They 
were taken in and dried and warmed and 
put to bed. 

Willie was only a child, and whilst he had 
thought of the danger of those who were 
younger and more helpless than himself, it 
had not occurred to him that his father and 
mother might need his help. Where they 
were he did not know. When he went to bed 
he had left them up, down-stairs in the kit- 
chen, they were there now for anything he 
knew. His room and his bed had been 
broken and ruined, and his sister and brother 
had been in them with him. His agony of 
fear was therefore only for them, and he had 
bravely, wonderfully saved them. But he 
was very grieved when next morning he 
learnt that his mother and father and the 
baby with them had been buried in the same 
ruin as the children he had saved, and that 
they lay dead in it; then he cried bitterly 
and said, “I was so muddled,” and blamed 
himself for not saving them. 

Dear, brave boy! He did what he could. 
With only tiny hands and feeble strength, 
cold, in the lone dark night, and the open 
field, naked, with great love, which cast out 
all fear for itself and filled him with agony 
for his little brother and sister, this child 
did one of the prettiest and noblest things 
ever done in the land. 

Love, then, that love which makes a very 
Paradise of a cottage with uneven brick 
floor and a wooden stool at a table spread 
with slices of a loaf, a little dripping, and a 
cup of milk, provided by a loving father and 
mother, and shared by little brothers and 
sisters, that simple magical love it is which 
makes the world’s true heroes. 

It makes, too, the angels who delight 
to serve God. It makes all the glorious- 
ness of the God whom the angels adore and 
serve. 

If you want to live a blessed life, and to 
be ready when opportunity comes to do brave 
deeds, keep a loving heart from childhood 
to manhood, and from manhood to old 
age and death. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘There was a time when children sang.” 
Lesson: Matt. vi. 24—34. 
Text: ‘Out of weakness were made strong.” 
ALL the great martyrs and noble heroes 


of the world were in themselves weakness. 
They were nothing more than you and I and 
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all the people we see going down the busy 
streets of a town on the market day. 

Children who have done beautiful and 
grand deeds loved tops and skipping-ropes 
and marbles; and running and leaping and 
fun and laughter and games ; and all sorts of 
boyish and girlish delights, just as much as, 
perhaps a little more than, those who have 
done no such glorious things, but have lived 
meanly and selfishly. 

All the men and women who have laid 
down their lives for their neighbours’ good 
and their country’s and the will of God, 
these have loved life and freedom as 
well as any man, and have shunned pain 
and feared to die just as much as did 
any of the base people who put them to 
death, and lived for themselves, like lions 
and tigers and serpents and other powerful 
and wild beasts of the forest. 

Yet did they stand, chains on their feet, 
and fire at their limbs, and were sawn and 
torn asunder, and did what they did, though 
they knew that it would bring them to all 
this, and continued to do it, without fear and 
with even joy and enthusiasm. They were 
made strongenough to do this, and were full of 
life in it, and never knew one moment’s hesi- 
tation, though they were by so doing pro- 
nouncing their own sentence of death, and 
as soon as their enemies got them they would 
die in torture at the stake and on the scaffold, 
while savage men and women would crowd 
around and stand and stare and scoff at 
them. 

And why so? Because, with all their 
force, they loved something better than 
themselves. Hurt and smart would be for 
themselves, only for themselves, and, all 
the same, good would come to that which 
they loved. 

So love is strong enough, and its life is 
full enough, to make a man conquer sorrow 
and smart and death, to make even ease 
horrible to him, and all the things he enjoys 
so well, if they are to be kept only by loss 
and harm to what he loves above all. That 
love is stronger than all. ; 

I have told you of the little boy who that 
terrible night of flood and darkness, in which 
his house was swept away from its place by 
the road into the field and turned into a 
heap of ruin, all alone seeking amid the 
ruins his little brother and sister, and find- 
ing and saving them. He loved his little 
brother and sister, and love overmastered 
and buried fear and darkness and danger, as 
it had done in martyrs and heroes and saints 
before him, bigger and older than he. He 





stood there, little man, alone up to his knees 
in water, in the black night, among ruins, 
feeling about for his bedfellows, whose faces 
he had seen by the candle his mother took 
out of his room last night. The sense of 
their danger made him strong. Who can 
describe the trembling joy with which he 
grasped their little hands in that terrible 
night, and then set out in the frightful 
silence to seek a house for them? Brave and 
beautiful, little boy! Out of weakness he was 
made strong. 

But I have read the story of one who 
grasped to his bosom the sharp points of half 
a dozen rushing soldiers’ sharp steel bayonets, 
guiding them straight to his heart and falling 
dead of their thrust. 

He was what is called a patriot. The 
troubles of his country possessed him always. 
He loved his country, and was sad for the 
pains and tears which were in it without 
ceasing, living always with the single hope 
before him of freeing it from them. His 
country was his master, his life, his home, 
his all. That is a patriot. 

One day he was out with his comrades, 
fighting his country’s warrior enemies with 
his gun and sword. Drawn up in order 
of battle, the enemy and the patriots stood 
to receive one another; with set spears 
and frenzied shouts the enemy rushed 
upon the patriots—with a level line of 
pointed steel in front to be buried in the 
patriots’ breasts. 

There was no way to beat them, but some- 
how to break their line and get into their 
ranks. So thought this patriot man. In an 
instant, throwing down his gun, like a mad- 
man he rushed with open arms to meet 
the impenetrable line of advancing soldiers, 
and sweeping half a dozen of their spears 
together, gathered them on to his own 
breast. Through the gap thus made, one 
after another, his comrades safely rushed 
to the other side of the foe, and attacked 
and slew them from behind, driving 
them into confusion, till, defeated and 
disheartened, they fled miserably from the 
fight, and the foe and the country’s miseries 
disappeared. 

And the patriot lay dead ou his beloved 
country’s field with six wounds in the heart 
that had beaten only with love for his peo- 
ple, while admiring and grateful comrades 
gathered round him and wept. 

It was a bad thing for his little children 


when they brought home that father dead.. 


But had he seen their weeping faces he 
would not have regretted the death he had 
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died. Could you commit to memory, do 
you think, the words— 


“ That love for one from which there doth not spring 
Wide love for all is but a worthless thing” ? 


Jesus so loved the world that He gave 
Himself to save it. He had brothers and 
sisters and a mother, and many friends, who 
were pained and wept much because He did 
so. So too must we all love and live and 
die if we are to be like Him. 

That patriot’s home was made sad to make 
thousands of other homes happy. His 
children wept that tears might be wiped 
from ten thousand eyes. As long as the world 
is wicked it must beso. Only by somebody’s 
sufferings can it ever be made good and glad. 
It has been so from the beginning. Happy 
will it be, my children, when it need be so 
no longer. 

It was a brave thing that patriot did. 
But it was a painful thing. It was painful 
to be wounded, to leave the land he loved, 
to leave his little boys and girls, who might 


grow grey, but who would see his face no | 


more. Woods and fields and flowers, rivers, 
sea, mountains and sky would say no more 
to him. But these things could no more 
please him till there were the smiles of peace 
in his country’s homes. Why should he live 
while his country was in misery ? 

He let her foes kill him that her people 
might know freedom and joy again. 

It was love that did it, that strongest 
thing in the world. 

In the little man in the dark field among 
the ruins of his home, saving his brother 
and sister, it was love that made him strong. 
In this grown man, on the battle-field, before 
the bayonets, it waslove that made him strong. 
The child loved his own family, the man, 
his own country ; and God so loves all fami- 
lies and all countries—the whole world. 

And in that, my child, is the reason why 
love is the strongest thing in life, and why 
it makes weak flesh and blood strong. It is 
because “love is of God.” You may read 
books all your life and know nothing of 
God. But if you once love somebody so 
much better than yourself that for that 
somebody’s sake, fear of pain to yourself, 
and of even death, is cast out of you, and 
you only think of that somebody’s pain, and 
seek that somebody’s good, that moment you 
meet God, and know Him. That love is God. 
It comes from Him. It leads to Him. He 
is known by it, and is what the Bible calls 
life for evermore. 

It is only when we remember this that we 

xx—20 





know the reason why Jesus came, and why 
His gospel is preached. It is to make us 
“strong in the Lord and in the power of 
His might.” 

Let us all, then, live in love one of another, 
that at last we may die into its fulness and 
glory. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn ; “A little child may know.” 
Lesson: Luke xix. 37—41. 


Text: ‘* Who in the days of his flesh . . 
he feared.” 


. was heard in that 


I HAVE been speaking to you so far on the 
glorious power which wrestles with fear, 
masters it, and casts it out, putting bravery 
into its place. 

But do not misunderstand “me. Fear is 
not a base and ignoble thing to be ashamed 
of, that we should be thankful not to have, 
to be got rid of, no matter how. Where 
there is no fear in us to master, neither can 
there be love to make brave. There may be 
boldness and daring, heedlessness, as there 
is in a bull when its head goes down and it 
runs at somebody. But that is not bravery. 
Only fear conquered by love is bravery, as it 
is known amongst the servants of Christ at 
least, and those who know the blessedness 
that glows in His grateful and loving “ Well 
done.” 

A heart with never a pang of fear shooting 
through it is far too coarse and poor to have 
anything so kingly as love divine as its con- 
queror and keeper and guide. Only in a 
heart sensitive to hurt and pain can perfect 
love find itself a throne. 

There was once a boy, named Horatio, 
who, when he was a grown man, became a 
great admiral; who, when he was being 
talked to about fear, lifted up his young face 
and asked, “ What is fear?” He had heard 
the word fear when people said it, but he 
had never known in himself anything about 
the meaning of it. 

But such a spirit, ignorant alike of all 
shrinking at the thought of pain for itself 
or for others, is not a beautiful spirit either 
in boy or man, and so long as it remains like 
that can never become one. It is not 
natural, it is not human ; it is therefore not 
good. It is all very well that a stone should 
be so, over which carts and omnibuses go, 
laid down in the streets for pavement. It is 
natural and good that the world’s pains and 
tears should be nothing to stone. Indeed it 
would be very awkward, would it not? if 
pavements which have to be trodden on by 
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all had feelings. It is all the same to stones, 
whether children are dancing and laughing 
over them, or a man is being crushed to 
death on them. 

And that boy Horatio, who grew up to be 
an admiral, was far too like a stone. He 
was very clever, and, when grown up, he 
could sink more ships, and blow up into the 
air into bits, more soldiers and sailors than 
most people, if only he had powder and 
cannon-ball enough. He fought battles at 
sea and destroyed the finest fleets that sailed, 
risked his life and lost his arm, and one 
twinge of fear he never knew. That boy’s 
monument is in Trafalgar Square, in Lon- 
don. His name was Nelson. Nothing 
moved him. When, in the thick of the 
battle, on the top of the bridge, on the deck 
of his fighting ship, amid roar and din and 
smoke and fire, and whizzing cannon-balls 
and rifle bullets and exploding bombs and 
powder-magazines, falling rigging and blaz- 
ing ships, he feared no more than now that 
stone figure of him fears standing there on 
the top of its colossal column in the London 
square, looking out over the great city before 
it, with its countless sins and woes and 
weeping children and breaking hearts of dying 
men and women. Then and now, his breast 
was without a pang ; his eyes without a tear. 
The suffering world was nothing to him. 
That was Horatio Nelson always—boy and 
grown man. 

His figure, child’s and man’s, is stolidly 
grand. Butin spite of such grandeur nothing 
is more unlike the figure of our Lord Jesus ; 
and on that account nothing is more unlike 
the true, the heavenly man. His was a stony 
heart! and to that all divine and beautiful 
things are impossible. Even a reckless one, 
if full of human feeling, is a little God-like ; 
but a fearless, feelingless thing, be it stone 
or man, is nota bitso. The man who shrinks 
at the mere thought of a baby’s pain, who, 
distressed at the sight of it, flies, feet, hand, 
and spirit, to save from it, he is the man as 
they think of man in heaven, and whose life 
can be ennobled by the Saviour’s call — 
“Follow me.” It has in it heavenly and 
eternal life. 

Jesus was of all men the world ever con- 
tained the most manly. He was the Man 
from heaven. And how sensitive was He 
to all the world’s tears and pains! He was 
really ill at the sight of so many sick people 
around him ; and was always making Him- 
self better by doing them good, and by 
making them well. He was a man of sor- 


row and acquainted with grief, because He 





witnessed so much sorrowing and grieving 
around Him as He went His way about. 
But for the power which God gave Him 
to soothe sorrows, and dry tears, and give 
rest to the weary, He must have died long 
before He did of a broken heart. Such was 
the Son of Man. 

The picture we have of Him is of perfect 
sympathy and pity. He was so full of pained 
feeling that when He saw sisters weeping at 
their brother’s grave He wept as those sis- 
ters wept. When He beheld a city full of 
cruel miseries for its helpless children, its 
poor, and sick, and blind, and lame, He did 
the same ; He feared for the city and wept 
over it as women weep over their pained and 
dying children. When He Himself had to 
go into that city and endure the same miseries 
which brought tears for others to His eyes, He 
feared for Himself, and prayed a great an- 
guished prayer—‘“‘If it be possible let this 
cup pass from me.” He lay on His face, 
prostrate on the ground, and sweat, as strong 
men in deadly pain sweat ; only it was sweat 
of blood. Yet He went into the city and 
endured its wickednesses. His love of man 
cast out His fear. 

But whilst at the sight of the sad city 
Jesus wept, there were plenty of people in 
it who saw it with the same stony eyes 
and heart with which Horatio Nelson 
once saw danger and pain around him, and 
sees it still, staring from his monument in 
London. 

These people were, by the country they 
lived in, called priests and Levites and 
rabbis; but by Jesus, with deeply-moved 
feelings, they were called Pharisees and 
hypocrites and vipers !—all feelingless things, 
and therefore inevitably cruel. 

A little child, sobbing bitterly as it stoops 
over its hurt and dying hird, crying aloud 
in strong bewildered love, “Oh, do make 
it live!” is far more like the Saviour of the 
world, and can far better know and under- 
stand and love Him, than could that iron- 
natured child which asked, in a kind of 
grand perplexity, “‘ What is fear ?” 

Honest, open, feeling hearts, these it is, 
and these only, that can provide a home for 
Jesus. Fear and toil and struggle, even 
“strong crying and tears,” when others 
are in pain or danger—these must be ours 
if we are to be His. That is the genius 
of a soul that promises to be a friend of 
Jesus. 

It is its own recompense,—for it is the 


eternal life, the angel-life, in sweet begin- 


nings. 
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FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ 0, what can little hands do.” 
Lesson: Luke x. 25—37. 
Text: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ 


Now come with me in fancy to Midlothian, 
a part of Scotland, to see a sight which should 
stir your heart and open it to understand 
love’s simple, great, and wonderful things. 

There are many notable sights in Scotland 
—grand mountains, with wild deer and 
eagles ; beautiful lakes and vast moorland 
and forest; ancient abbeys, royal palaces, 
and large cities. But it is not to see these 
that I would have your fancy accompany 
me there. It is toa graveyard I would take 
you. There are graves of stately kingly 
men in Scotland, men amongst the bravest, 
grandest the world has ever held. But it is 
not even to the resting place of the stately 
and kingly, at least as men generally count 
such things, that I want you to go. It is 
not to the grave of a man at all, but to a 
grave of boys, of three humble working 
boys in the little cometery of Penicuik. 

By their neighbours, these boys were 
called Thomas Foster, Mitchel Hamilton, 
and Robert Hook Tolmie; but by their 
Maker and Saviour they were called kings 
and priests unto God. They were seventeen 
and sixteen and fourteen summers old when 
danger displayed what simple royal stuff 
they were made of. It was in the Maurice- 
wood coal-pit this happened. 

The coal lying as it did buried deep down 
in the earth, had to be got out by sinking 
a shaft, which is a wide upright opening, like 
a well, down into it. From the bottom 
of the shaft, level passages were cut through 
the beds of coal, this way and that, as far as 
the beds of coal ran. They were very long 
and low and narrow. On the bottom of 
these passages iron rails were laid, and little 
waggons placed upon these rails were run 
backwards and forwards by small ponies, 
driven by boys. The waggons carried the 
coal from the men who with their tools were 
working it at the end of the passages, get- 
ting it out, and filling the waggons, which 
the ponies and boys took to the bottom of 
the shaft, full, and which they brought back 
empty. My three boys are’ these pony 
drivers, and are known as pony boys. 

Till their school days were over, they had 
been at the village school, and were nothing 
more than any of the other boys which the 
ringing of the school bell called in from the 
street. They played marbles, and cricket, 
and football, and ran and leaped and talked 





and laughed at fun and at one another, and 
were known by their schoolfellows as just 
like other school boys. They might not 
always do their sums correctly, nor be always 
quite pleased with what the schoolmaster 
said to them ; but they were natural, human 
boys, and liked fairness and goodness and 
were liked for it. 

Now, they went no more to school, nor 
played at noon in the village street. Life 
had begun in earnest, and they went daily to 
the pit to help to earn their bread and 
clothes. And long had the sight of its ponies 
and the narrow passages, and the horrible 
darkness, become familiar to them. To and 
from the pit shaft they were going all day, 
and the men in the pit knew them well. 

It was a dark and grimy life they lived, 
with neither sun nor wind nor rain upon it. 
Only horrible blackness, dimly lighted by 
little wire-gauze lamps carried with them as 
they went. 

One day when they were down in the pit 
at their daily toil along its dark passages, 
with their ponies and waggons, the deep 
shaft leading up out of it, down which air to 
workers went from the sunlighted world 
at the top, caught fire. 

A man, who was the first to see this, va- 
lorously flung himself into one of the down- 
going waggons, and, descending through the 
smoke, reached the passages below and thun- 
dered the alarm, “The up-set’s on fire!” 
With that he made his escape back again. 

The boys heard the terrible sentence. A 
more terrible sentence colliers could scarcely 
hear. Their fathers had heard it before 
them. It meant the chance of a slow, horrible 
death. To many a man and boy it had been 
that before now. Colliers who have gone 
all the years of their life through the dangers 
of a coal pit cannot hear the words those 
boys now heard without even their coal- - 
grimed faces turning pale and their hearts 
awhile standing still. , 

The words startled the boys to silence. 
The up-set was on fire! In the dim light of 
their lamps, white in their dust-blackened 
faces, their eyes met. They felt ‘as if they 
were doomed. The dark walls had become 
a prison around them. ie of 

One second of silent hesitation, and speech 
had recovered itself: The sixteen-year-old 
boy, Mitchel Hamilton, was the first to speak. 
And what think you he said? What would 
you have said ? 

“ Let us fly ?” Do you think that was it ? 

They had only to follow the alarmed man 
who had brought the tidings. What he had 
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done was to fly for his life. That boy might 
have been forgiven if he had said, “ Let us 
fly too.” 

But away at the end of that long, narrow 
passage, far from the chance, or even the 
idea of escape, were men the boys knew 
working at the coal, wholly ignorant of the 
awful fate that had befallen the pit and the 
swift death approaching them. 

“We had better go and warn the men,” 
that was the alarmed boy’s first word. 

To do that was terribly to diminish their 
own chances of life. 

With the speaking of the word, the boy 
turned to go; and, feeling the nobility trem- 
bling in him, his terrified comrades instantl 
did the same. They were all of one mind, 
to give if but a chance to the men! 

Their situation was terrible. It was as if 
you and I were shut up to death in this 
room with escape only through the chimney, 
while that had just caught fire, and was 
smoking, and parts of it were breaking into 
flame, and each instant the fire in it was 
increasing. Try to fancy yourselves in a 
danger like that, and you will understand 
somewhat the predicament of these boys. 

But dangerous or not, they must give the 
men a chance of escape, no matter that by so 
doing they reduced to almost nothing their 
own chance of it; and to lose that meant 
death to them. Boys though they were, 
having lived all their lives in a colliery vil- 
lage, they well knew that. 

But fearful as that must be, love, perfect 
love, which looketh not on its own things but 
on the things of others, overmastered fear. 
It fled from them as demons fled from men 
when Jesus spoke. It was subdued and gone. 

Than to merely save themselves, it was 
“better” to warn the men. And they went 
to warn them. 

There was a swift flight along the dark, 
low-roofed way. 

They reached their comrades, and thun- 


dered the terrible, startling news, “ The | 


up-set is on fire !” 

The men threw down their tools, rushing 
and tumbling one over another along the 
dark way to the only possible place of es- 
cape, the shaft full of smoke and fire, scarcely 
knowing what they did in their anxiety to 
be saved from horrible death. 

What, then, further happened down there 


I need not tell. 
* * nt * 


The end came. Meanwhile crowds swarmed 
to the pit’s mouth, and would have gone 
down the smoking shaft to the sufferers 


| below, but they could not. Women. wept 
and sobbed and screamed, and little children 
held their mother’s gown and looked in vague 
pain and wonder at the column of smoke 
going up into the sky, not understanding, 
while men, almost in vain, poured water into 
| the deep flaming hole. To the helpless 
human crowd above it was all horrible. 
| At last the fire was out, the shaft was 
| clear, and the pit was entered, and the dead 
; were raised in loving arms from where they 
had been stifled below. And their fathers 
grasped those boys, and their mothers 
smoothed the hair from off their grimy 
brows and kissed their half-open lips and 
wept as if they would weep their hearts 
away. Those boys were dead. 

They had died of their love. No man 
had taken their lives from them. They had 
forgotten that they had lives, in simple 
human feeling for the lives of others. 

They were carried to their homes, young 
martyrs to the love divine, and that coal-dust 
in their curls made a crown upon them to 
which kings’ crowns are but tinselled toys. 

People spoke to their weeping mothers. 
Those mothers did not hear them. Some 
were too stricken to speak, but all, however 
sad the end, felt proud their village had bred 
such boys, boys who had done such simple 
noble duty. 

No more would they go to their pit on 
week days, nor to their little kirk on Sundays, 
no more would they pass along the village 
street, no more bring home their wages, and 
laugh at baby while they took their evening 
meal at home. 

And their neighbours laid them to rest 
beneath the grassy mound which I took you 
to in fancy when I began to speak to you. 
And there, admiring friends erected over 
their remains a granite tombstone on which 
are inscribed the words :— 

“ Caledonia trusts this stone to her collier 
| sons in Midlothian. Thomas Foster, aged 17 
years, Mitchel Hamilton, aged 16 years, 
Robert Hook Tolmie, aged 14 years, died on 
fire-danger duty by going to warn the men 
in Mauricewood Pit, 5th Rectentien 1889.” 

Perfect love always brings suffering and 
sacrifice. Sometimes it brings death, but 
| living or dying it always goes upwards, 
leading others upwards, wearing the unseen 
crown of glory upon its brow. 

God wishes all that perfect love does. And 
whether they are here on earth or above in 
heaven, those who do it are the sons and 
daughters of God, and Jesus for ever heads 
their lowly and beautiful procession. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE WESLEY CENTENARY. 


HE centenary of John Wesley’s death has been 
celebrated in the way that he himself would 
have chosen. It has not been a mere personal lau- 
dation. If much has been said of the man, more 
has been thought of his work—of his passionate en- 
thusiasm for the salvation of mankind, and of the 
free and limitless love of God which he preached to 
an awakening world. When the great movement 
with which he and his followers are associated first 
began, not only the churches but religion itself 
seemed to be buried in absolute torpor. There was 
neither motion nor sound. But at the quickening of 
the Spirit life returned. The power of that great 
‘¢ wave of love ’’ which first rolled through the world 
‘‘ from Christ’s then open grave,’’ was felt once 
more. Men rediscovered the truths, almost lost, of 
the Divine Fatherhood and of Human Brotherhood. 
And so, together with the new fervour of faith which 
glowed in the hearts of men, there went forth into 
the world a new spirit of compassion for the poor, 
the wretched and the sinful, which from that hour to 
this has continued to gather new intensity and force. 
Famous historians like Lecky and Green have de- 
lighted to trace its influence in delivering the world 
from ignorance, and cruelty, and crime. There is 
no evil which it has not assailed, no realm of dark- 
ness into which it has not shed some light. Every- 
where, inside all churches, and outside them too, its 
blessed and beneficent power has been felt. It has 
not only opened Heaven and brought God nearer to 
man, but here and now is helping to create a new 

earth. 

A HOME FOR THE DYING. 


In spite of all that has been done by sympathetic 
benevolence to lighten suffering and to relieve the 
poor, one great and urgent need still remains un- 
recognised. We have hospitals for the sick, asy- 
lums for the incurable ; but for those on whom death 
has set its seal, there is absolutely no place, except 
the poorhouse, where they can find a home to die in 
peace. The few brief pages in the Contemporary 
Review in which Dr. Schofield draws back the curtain 
which hides this terrible mass of dumb and helpless 
misery, are full of irresistible pathos. He shows us 
the victims of consumption—eight thousand of them 
die in London every year—the young governess, the 
clerk, the dressmaker, those whose calling exposes 
them in all sorts of weather to cold and damp, turned 
away from the hospitals which admit only those 


kith and kin, whose surroundings embitter the pain 
and deepen the shadows of their last days, but who 
can find no escape, no refuge. It is but a little thing 
they ask for; some place of quiet where they can 
die undisturbed. And this is just what we cannot 
give them. In Dublin, indeed, a Roman Catholic 
Sisterhood have established such a Hospital for the 
Dying, which for the last twelve years has been an 
infinite blessing ; but in England, so far as is known, 
the only institution of the kind now existing is a little 
private home, founded and sustained by the gene- 
rosity and devotion of a Scotch lady, Miss Davidson. 
‘* Friedenheim,”’ it is called, ‘‘ The Home of Peace ;”’ 
and well it deserves the name. But this ‘‘ tiny port 
of refuge’’—it contains only ten beds—is all that 
we have to meet the needs of the vast city. Can we 
rest satisfied with them? Or shall we not set our- 
selves at once to discover some means of helping our 
brothers and sisters in their extremity ? 


MONEY-LENDERS AND BETTING-AGENTS. 


It is quite possible that Lord Herschell may not: 
succeed in obtaining the sanction of Parliament for 
the particular measures which he recently proposed, 
but public opinion, as the debate in the House of 
Lords clearly indicated, is ripening with considerable 
speed. The money-lender and the betting-agent 
must already be aware that their position is one of 
extreme peril, and that at very short notice they 
may find themselves in the iron grip of the law. It 
is impossible to watch the operations of these kindred 
| blood-suckers without abhorrence and indignation. 
| They infest our boys at school, our lads at college. 
| They flood every place of education with their 
| poisonous literature. Even little boys, twelve or 
| eleven years old, like Lord Aberdeen’s son, are not 
| safe against them. The betting-agent promises 
| enormous gains for a trifle; the money-lender offers 
generous loans on mere personal security. Each 
plays into the other’s hands. But it is not abso- 
| lutely certain that if we made the issue of their cir- 
culars to youths at school or college a punishable 
offence, we should put an end to the evil. Creatures 
of this kind can easily change their scene of opera- 
tions, vanish from their old haunts, and appear in a 
| fresh place under a new name. They do not lack 
| ingenuity, and might easily contrive to evade the 
law. Against the money-lenders, however, the very 
| simple suggestion made by the Prime Minister would 
| supply a most effective defence. If no loan made to 

a minor were under any circumstances recoverable 
| at law, even if he signed a new acceptance on com- 
ing of age, the eagerness to lend would very 

















cases in which there is at least possibilfty of cure, | soon abate, for no terms, however high, would 
and returning to their lonely rooms with their scanty | be sufficient to tempt a professional money-dealer 
means already exhausted, there to wait for the ap- | to run the risk of losing principal and interest 
proaching end. And there are others, not without | together. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE NEW FOREST. 


Mr. Auberon Herbert’s vigorous protest in The 
Fortnightly Review against the slow destruction of 
the New Forest calls for action that should be 
prompt as well as strenuous. If time is allowed to 
slip by, it will soon be too late to repair the mischief 
which is being done by incompetent and meddling 
officials. Bit by bit the little that remains of the 
historic Forest is falling away. Those in authority 
are recklessly felling trees that are sound, planting 
other trees, beautiful enough in their own place, but 
here exotic and artificial, allowing the tangle and 
the fern so essential for the protection of the young 
growth to be mown, not only in the clearings but in 
the very places where nature herself is making 
ready to replace what time destroys. Not satisfied 
with this, they have actually permitted leaf-mould 
to be removed in enormous quantities, impoverishing 
the soil by the loss of fibre and tissue. In fact they 
-seem bent. upon doing the greatest possible harm 
and at the greatest possible cost. To protest and 
appeal they resolutely close their ears, and when put 
upon their defence they do not hesitate to garble 
figures or to distort facts. They are ruining the 
national inheritance which they are paid to preserve. 
There are many things of beauty and delight that 
we are compelled to forego as the years pass by. 
Hills once open are fenced to their summit, and the 
long threads of wire stand out against the sky. 
Quarries are hewn in their sides, and the soft slopes 
of green vanish under masses of slate. Fens are 
drained, high-roads cut across the common or the 
down ; and with each step of man’s advance, an old 
world with its wild life passes away. But in cases 
such as these there is some gain to set against the 
sacrifice. Food becomes more plentiful and cheap, 
existence healthier and less hard. But if the Forest 
goes, not a soul will be the better for the loss, and 
we are grateful to Mr. Herbert and the Old Woods 
Protection Society for the service they are rendering 
to the nation. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
A NATIONAL FEUD. 


The unfriendly reception which the Empress 
Frederic met with during her visit to Paris shows 
how deep and indelible a wound is left by a great 
war. It is not only at the time of conflict that the 
curse is felt: The horrors. of the hour are grim 
enough: a black trail of desolation drawn across the 
land; the manhood of a nation mown down like 
standing corn; the darkening of the light in count- 
less homes. But after the armies have quitted the 


field, when kindly nature has begun to repair and 
hide the ravages of man, the evil past still lives in 
memory. The vanquished fiercely long to overcome 
in their turn, and ‘‘ the cursed legacy of shame and 
rage,’ as our great novelist has called it, passes 
from generation to generation with all the vicissi- 








tudes of successful and unsuccessful murder, Our 
feuds are not buried upon the field of battle. Twenty 
years have passed since the great conflict, but 
France has not yet forgiven her victors. The old 
wound still lives in her heart. She cannot forget, 
even if she would, the hour of her humiliation and 
anguish. If any member of the Imperial house of 
Germany, might have looked for a generous welcome 
from the people of Paris, it surely was the widowed 
Empress; the wife of a Prince who was a true friend 
to France, the daughter of a sovereign in whose 
kingdom French politicians of every school have by 
turns found a refuge; and especially when she came, 
not with any political aim, but hoping to draw the 
two nations together in the noble rivalries of peace. 
We have no wish to extol our own nation at the 
expense of others : mercifully, we have not been tried 
in the same way. But we may feel a legitimate 
pride in remembering that there is no living ruler of 
man, either inheriting a throne by birth, or chosen 
by the suffrage of a free people, whom we could not 
gladly welcome to our shores. 


A CLUB FOR INDIAN WOMEN. . 


That admirable paper, the Christian Leader, which 
seems to have eyes and ears in all parts of the world 
whenever any fresh enterprise for good is started, 
gives a most interesting account of a club for women 
that has recently been set on foot at Bombay. The 
founder and originator is Mrs. Dr. Ryder, who, after 
practising as a physician for ten years at New York, 
recently accompanied the famous Indian reformer, 
Pandita Ramabai, to her home. Impressed by the 
narrow, monotonous, and dreary lives led even by 
those women who have obtained some measure of 
independence and freedom, she determined to see 
what could be done to help them. The club is the 
result. From the very first it has been a wonderful 
success, and its membership already exceeds two 
hundred. It brings together women of all kinds at 
a common centre. It supplies them with all the 
best magazines, provides musical entertainments and 
lectures, and stimulates interest and intelligence in 
other ways. As to the perils that are sometimes 
predicted from a movement of this kind, Lady 
Dufferin’s testimony is a sufficient answer. She 
knows by personal experience what Indian female 
society is like, and she emphatically asserts that 
emancipation from the strict rules of convention and 
custom in India does not tend to demoralization and 
dissipation, but seems to lead to a higher life. 


CARICATURES OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


The enemies of Christianity seem to be singularly 
destitute of originality ; so little difference is there 
between the most distant centuries and nations in 
their methods of expressing their antipathy. The 
Rev. G. B. Farthing, writing from Shan-si, a province 
in the Chinese empire, tells us that a new governor 
has recently been appointed to the district, a man 
thoroughly and notoriously hostile to all foreigners 
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and all strange religions. He even goes so far as to 
assist in circulating placards insulting and deriding 
the Christian Gospel. The native characters repre- 
senting ‘‘lord” and “ pig’’ are very similar, and 
the resemblance is turned to account for the purposes 
of caricature. In one of these pictures a pig is 
represented as nailed to a cross. Another, pretend- 
ing to issue from the Society of Pork Butchers, 
represents a knife, and bears the inscription, ‘‘ A 
newly-made knife specially prepared for the slaughter 
of the heavenly pig.’? These caricatures at once 
recall the productions which Tertullian tells us were 
so common at Rome during the second century. 
One of them has been discovered in a buried guard- 
chamber on the Palatine. It depicts a crucified 
figure with an ass’s head and a human body, and a 
bystander in the actof worship. But ridicule did not 
save Rome from the advance of the conquering faith ; 
it did not even put off the day of its triumph, and the 
experience of the past may well prove the experience 
of the future in China. 3 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
A MISSION TO MASHONALAND. 


The Hon. Cecil Rhodes, the Premier of Cape 
Colony and the founder of that great Company 
which is carving out a new empire in the heart of 
Africa, is both wise and bold. He is as anxious to 
draw missionaries, and the influence they bring, into 
the vast expanse of territory now opened up and 
occupied, as too many explorers and colonists have 
been to keep them out. Unasked, in the name of 
the Company he has offered the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society an annual grant of £100, if they will 
establish one or more stations in Mashonaland. The 
Committee have accepted the offer, and a mission 
will be organized without delay. That a splendid 
future is in store for the new enterprise has long 
since ceased to be matter of doubt. Gold indeed 
may possibly not be discovered in any large quantity ; 
but a fine climate and a magnificent soil will insure 
a@ more lasting prosperity, and one of the most 
cautious among prophets does not hesitate to assert 
that in the course of the next few years this part of 
the continent will begin to play its part as one of 
the great food-producing centres of the world. Al- 
ready there is a splendid road, to be protected by a 
line of forts; the Matabele and their chiefs, who for 
so long blocked the approach to the interior, have 
been pacified, and permanent access has at last been 
secured. There will be an abundance of work to 
be done in the new community ; among the new 
settlers, who without the familiar associations and 
sacred influences of home too easily drift into lawless 
disorder and irreligion, and among the natives who 
are exposed to terrible danger by sudden contact 
with a strange civilisation. Too often the task is 
taken in hand when it is no longer possible to cope 
with accumulated evil. Here, the disease and its 
remedy will start on fairly even terms. 





MORE LOSSES IN AFRICA. 

The last letters received from Bishop Tucker, then 
on his way to Uganda, contain very sad news. 
When he and his companions arrived at Usambiro, 
all were in excellent health and the best of spirits ; 
but there, through an unfortunate accident, a long 
delay occurred. The swampy climate had its usual 
effects. Two members of the party, Messrs. Hunt 
and Dunn, new recruits from home, died after a few 
days’ suffering, and their graves now lie close to 
those of Bishop Parker, Blackburn, and Mackay. 
Two others were in a state of extreme weakness, and 
the Bishop himself was suffering severely from an 
attack of ophthalmia. They have, however, now 
moved on, and have escaped from that most un- 
healthy district. This sad experience should once 
and for all settle the question whether Usambiro or 
Nassa should be chosen as the site of a permanent 
station. In point of health,—and that is a matter of 
supreme consequence, for we cannot afford to waste 
life uselessly,—the latter is far the better position of 
the two. Reinforcements are urgently needed, and 
that at once ; for a great change is rapidly taking 
place in the condition of the country. The whole 
district is opening up. Huge caravans are becoming 
unnecessary. Extortionate tolls are being reduced, 
and before long travelling will be neither difficult 
nor costly. And the people are eager for new light, 
not merely willing but anxious to learn. Among 
the Waganda, says the Bishop, a man will readily 
give three months’ work for a single copy of the 
Swahili New Testament. Unfortunately, however, 
for the prospects of progress, religious and even sec- 
tarian hostility is rife at the capital and among the 
chiefs. The Mohammedans harass the Christians, 
and Catholics and Protestants seem absolutely un- 
able to keep the peace, except under the immediate 
pressure of some common danger. ' 

AMONG THE LEPERS. 

More than once we have referred to the beautiful 
and Christlike work carried on in the Leper Asylum 
at Almora, in the North-West Provinces of India. 
Whatever help may serve to cure or to diminish disease 
and to alleviate pain is freely rendered by loving 
devotion and experienced skill. For the first time in 
their lives the poor victims of that terrible disease 
feel that they are not left alone in their misery, and 
learn to look beyond their afflictions to a painless 
and blessed existence beyond the grave. Though 
the blessings of the Asylum are not restricted to 
Christians, the inmates are for the most part willing 
hearers, ready disciples ; and the Rev. G. M. Bul- 
loch, in the London Missionary Society’s Chronicle, 
gives a very pathetic account of a communion ser- 
vice in the Asylum at which he was present. Thirty- 
three communicants surrounded the table of the 
Lord. All were lepers, most of them sadly crippled, 
who had dragged themselves there with infinite 
pains, or had been carried to the spot by their 
friends. But so utterly helpless were they that they 
could not take the bread in their fingers, nor was it 
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possible to pass the cup from hand to hand. The 
minister’s assistant had to pour the wine into the 
open mouth, while the bread was received into a 
portion of their dress, held between the mutilated 
stumps of their hands, and is so passed to the lips. 
Even there the poor creatures can do nothing for 
themselves without the constant aid of others, so 
absolute and complete is their dependence. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
EARL BEAUCHAMP. 

Earl Beauchamp’s death is a distinct loss to the 
Church of which he was so devoted a son. Her 
work was his chief interest, her welfare his first con- 
cern, and his most resolute and pronounced oppo- 
nents have never failed to recognise the sincerity of 
his aims and the genuine character of his piety. For 
‘many years past in all ecclesiastical affairs, and in 
every political controversy by which the position and 
influence of the Established Church were in any way 
affected, Earl Beauchamp was a prominent and ac- 
tive figure. He was emphatically a power to be 
reckoned with, for though not formidable as an 
orator, he possessed in an eminent degree the power 
that comes from perfect mastery of detail and wide 
personal knowledge of men. When the Athanasian 
Creed was assailed, he organized the movement for 
its defence which culminated in the now historic 
meeting at St. James’s Hall. To him, more than 
to any other man, its former warden excepted, Keble 
College, Oxford, owes its rapid and remarkable 
success. In the recent commission on education by 
his energy and influence he rendered incalculable 
service to the majority. We do not indeed share 
his opinions in religion or in politics. His sympa- 
thies were narrow. He too often failed to under- 
stand the motives or to appreciate the character of 
those to whom he found hiniself opposed. But a 
life such as his, not wasted on frivolity, not absorbed 
in selfish aims, not dedicated to ambition, renders a 
larger service than it knows. Strong is the power 
of example. Others catch the spirit who reject the 
form. The stream of beneficence cannot be pent 
within the banks of class or creed. Much overflows, 
much imperceptibly finds its way out, and the nation 
receives the blessing that was intended for a few. 

DR. J. F. STEVENSON. 

Dr. Stevenson was one of those men who seem 
born for the public ministry of the Word. His 
power was the power of the living voice. He wrote 
little and published less. All his faculties and ener- 
gies were given to the work of the pulpit and the plat- 
form, and people of all sorts and conditions listened 
to him with delight. Wherever he went, and his 
was a wandering life, he never failed to find an 
audience that seemed to spring up around him as if 
by magic. He was brought up among the Baptists, 
was trained in one of their colleges, and for a time 
served as pastor to one of their churches in the little 
country town of Long Sutton. From there he re- 


moved to busy Nottingham and joined the Congre- 
gationalists, and afterwards to Reading, just in the 








early growth of its prosperity. Then he crossed the 
Atlantic and settled at Montreal, where he soon 
made for himself an almost unique position of autho- 
rity and influence. He became a force not merely 
in his own city, but far and wide through the 
Dominion was recognised as a true leader of the 
people. He was happy there, strong, ardent, use- 
ful. He’ seemed to have taken root in the land of 
his adoption. But when the invitation came to fill 
Baldwin Brown’s vacant pulpit at Brixton, the 
temptation was too streng for resistance. No hon- 
our of man’s conferring could match the privilege of 
standing where for so many years had stood the 
great teacher he loved and honoured, and of pro- 
claiming the same message in the same spirit. For 
four years he laboured in his new home with signal 
success, but almost from the outset the strain was 
evidently too great. The burden was wearing him 
out, and he was never the man to save or spare 
himself. When at last he was compelled to take 
rest, the relief ¢ame too late. His vital force was 
spent, and he could make no stand against insidious 
disease. 
MR. JOHN NICOL. 

It is impossible to express in any adequate form 
our sense of the loss that we have sustained through 
the death of Mr. John Nicol, the manager of our 
publishing firm, and the sub-editor of its various 
magazines. He had been associated with the busi- 
ness for many years, had followed it through all its 
development, and had become the mainspring and the 
pulse of the entire machine. No man ever devoted 
himself to his work with greater singleness of heart. 
He was a living lesson against self-seeking. Gifted 
with no small powers himself, he was content with his 
own task and rejoiced to see others rise to fame, guid- 
ing them by hisadvice, smoothing their path by hisaid, 
and giving them heart and courage by his ungrudg- 
ing praise. Even those whose contact with him was 
not close instinctively recognised the purity and 
simplicity of his character, but what he was to his 
colleagues and his more intimate friends words can- 
not tell. Hard and exacting as his own responsi- 
bilities were, he was only too ready to relieve others 
of their burdens. He was the very soul of goodness, 
and the last memory which most of his friends will 
cherish of him will be the recollection of some kind- 
ness—slight, perhaps, in itself, but one of those 
priceless little things that make life sweet and 
gracious. His ill-health, and it was prolonged, he 
bore without murmur or complaint. Seldom did he 
speak of his anxieties at home, of the long struggle 
with disease and death, of the loss of his nearest and 
dearest, of sleepless nights, and weeks of lonely 
depression. The only sign of his own suffering was 
a readier and more tender sympathy with the sorrows 
and the sufferings of others, and even when the last 
shadows were gathering round that patient and 
righteous life, none suspected that the end had 
drawn so near. As publisher for many distinguished 
men he won a respect from them which as master he 
also cnjoyed fromthe humblest servant in the business. 
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By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avrnor or ‘Srepprxe Sronzs,’’ ‘“‘Tue SrrencTH or nEeR Youru,’’ Evo. 


CHAPTER XVII.—A LITTLE BROWN BABY. 


prove weeks went by without developing 

any sympathies between Godiva .and 
her cousins, nor did her life at Silversea 
seem any sweeter than it did at first. Their 
thoughts were not her thoughts, and their 
ways were certainly not her ways. Nor did 
she get on better with their friends than with 
themselves. Sybil’s oft-repeated fear—that 
she would set all their intimate acquaintances 
against them—was quite groundless. The 
Silversea young ladies found nothing to like 
oradmire in Morris Durleigh’s daughter, and 
openly pitied her relations for having to bear 
the burden of her company. 

There was one girl, a certain Miss Don- 
nison, who had assumed an antagonistic atti- 
tude towards Godiva from the first day of 
their meeting. Miss Donnison was the bo- 
som-friend of Sybil, and was always ap- 
plauded when she launched an arrow at 
Godiva. The things that Sybil hardly dared 
to say were said for her by this dauntless 
ally, who had no fear of Hugh Durleigh be- 
fore her eyes. And, as time went on, Godiva 
realised her own friendlessness all the more 
keenly when Minnie Donnison was in the 
house. She was there very often. Her father 
was one of those wandering clergymen 
“clouds without water” somebody has called 
them—who are found occasionally at seaside 
resorts, English and Continental. From some 
mysterious source Mr. Donnison received a 
small pension, and, being without regular 
employment, he was ready, for a recompense, 
to assist parish priests in time of need. This 
assistance was not, however, of a very valu- 
able kind, and was seldom accepted unless 
there was an urgent necessity. To judge by 
the number of peers-and peeresses she talked 
of, Minnie Donnison had been mixing with 
the aristocracy all her life. Sybil drank in 
all her society stories with delight, and re- 
ceived them with perfect faith; but Hugh 





‘Durleigh listened with a slightly sarcastic 


smile, which was not lost upon the lively 
narrator. Still, if Minnie amused his girls 
and made them good-humoured, he saw no 
reason why she should not come to his house 
and relate her little fictions as often as she 
pleased ; and this was very often, for there 
were few doors in Silversea which opened 


readily to poor Minnie. New-comers always 
began by saying that she was an amusing girl 
—21 


with an unfailing fund of good spirits. Then, 
as the weeks passed, there would be a change 
in their tone ; they would get tired of the 
high-pitched, grating voice, and the ceaseless 
stream of talk, and receive her calls with 
coldness. Men ran away, taking short cuts 
down by-ways when they saw her coming ; 
and Minnie had invariably to fall back upon 
the faithful friendship of her weil-tried com- 
panion Sybil Durleigh. Sybil, she declared, 
was never fickle nor frigid ; and so the best- 
seasoned tales were always reserved for Sybil, 
who was feasted with rich and dainty morsels 
of gossip until her palate rejected anything 
in the shape of wholesome conversation. 

At seven-and-twenty Minnie Donnison was 
a disappointed woman, embittering her own 
cup with the poison that welled up from an 
angry heart. She had never been pretty, 
nor had she that nameless art of dressing 
herself to the best advantage, which fre- 
quently gives the impression of beauty ; and 
she had never acquired the far higher art of 
speaking softly and looking kindly on the 
world in which she had to live, no matter 
how hard life was. She did not try to over- 
come her growing spite against those fellow- 
creatures who persisted in being young, and 
handsome, and happy ; and the more she de- 
tested them, the more unlovely didshe become. 

There are faces from which we can learn 
more than the best-written book can ever 
teach us—faces that, if they were seen in our 
pulpits, would be more eloquent than the 
lips of our greatest preachers. Aud Minnie 
Donnison’s face, already growing withered, 
was a mute warning to the women who met 
her in their morning walking or afternoon 
visiting. By looking at her girls might have 
learnt how easy it is to destroy one’s own 
youth and comeliness, and how impossible 
it is to repair the ravages which a bitter 
spirit has made. No cosmetic can hide the 
wrinkles of discontent, and no delicate pen- 
ciling of brows or darkening of lashes can 
give the light of peace to eyes that have lost 
its tranquil shine. 

We live in an age when many women 
“make themselves up” without being at all 
ashamed of the process. Cannot we, with 
all our science and philosophy, teach our sis- 
ters and daughters the secret of true beauty ? 
Some of us who are not too old or too wise 
to recall our nursery tales may remember 
the story of a girl with a fairy lamp. She 
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was sent out into rough ways to light the | most comfortable nook in the house, and it 


path for others, but the glow of the lamp fell 
on her own face, and so glorified her that 
a prince was smitten by her loveliness. The 
lamp is Sympathy, and she who carries it 
about in this every-day world will have the 
face of an angel, and charm many a prince 
unawares. ‘The heart at leisure from it- 
self ” does not wear out the body, but self- 
ishness feeds upon self, and destroys the very 
charms that it passionately desires to pre- 
serve. 

Honor Durleigh did not care for Minnie 
Donnison, and Janet disliked her; but 
Honor was fond of peace and quietness, and 
it was a good thing, as she said to herself, to 
have Sybil amused and satisfied. While 
Minnie was in the house Sybil was too plea- 
santly occupied to sharpen her wits upon 
Janet ; and so these two sisters, both a little 
afraid of the youngest, made no objection 
when Miss Donnison was asked to spend a 
week with them. 

But it was Godiva who was destined to 
suffer most at the visitor’s hands, and there 
was no one who thought it worth while to 
say a word in her defence. 

Hugh Durleigh saw and suspected nothing. 
In his presence Minnie was always on her 
guard, and he left the house, as soon as 
breakfast was over, to go to his office. There 
he took luncheon, and seldom returned to 
his home till six ; so that the girls saw little 
of him, and it sometimes seemed to Godiva 
that he had but a slight acquaintance with 
his own children. She, who had lived entirely 
in her father’s life, and had learnt to interpret 
every look of his, often wondered at the in- 
difference which these girls displayed. If 
Mr. Durleigh came in tired or paler than 
usual, Honor never seemed to notice it, and 
Sybil hardly ever gave him a glance. Now 
and then, but not often, Janet would go to 
his side, and say something about a new song 
or a new plan of her own; and on these 
occasions he would put his arm around her 
waist, and look into her eyes with an expres- 
sion which made Godiva’s heart ache, so 
vividly did it remind her of all that she had 
lost. 

It was one of those grey November morn- 
ings which are especially trying to dwellers 
at the seaside. There was a fog rolling up 
from the sea, white and deathly cold; and 
the deserted promenades were bleak and 
bare. Not a single gleam of sun made its 
way into the breakfast-room, which was, 
however, cheerful enough with the glow of a 
blazing fire. In winter this room was the 





was here that the girls usually spent their 
mornings when they stayed indoors. Janet, 
indeed, would go off to practise in the large 
drawing-room, undaunted by the chill atmo- 
sphere that set the others shivering. But 
then Janet, as Sybil amiably declared, was 
so fond of the sound of her own voice that 
she would have cheerfully gone to sing in 
the cellar if there had been no other vacant 
place. 

“T hoped she would take her departure. 
How nice it is without her!” said the 
youngest Miss Durleigh as the door closed 
on the enthusiastic singer. ‘Thank heaven 
that her shrill screams will only faintly 
reach us here! What, Honor, are you going 
to monopolise the father’s chair ?” 

“I must write to Aunt Weedon,” replied 
Honor, seating herself in a large easy-chair 
close to Mr. Durleigh’s davenport. Chair 
and davenport occupied one side of the 
fireplace. 

“It’s very mean of you to insist on sit- 
ting there,” exclaimed Sybil. 

“Well, you can sit here yourself if you 
are willing to write the letter,” returned 
Honor composedly. “Pray come and 
do it.” 

“Not for the world!” cried Sybil with 
uplifted hands. ‘It will be bad enough to 
do my part in entertaining her when she 
comes. If I attempted to write to her I 
should unwittingly reveal my true feelings ; 
they always come out when I take a pen in 
my hand.” } 

“You don’t suppress them, even when a 
pen is not in your hands,” remarked Honor, 
opening a blotting-book. 

““Why should there be suppressions and 
concealments in home, sweet home ?” Sybil 
demanded, shooting a glance at Godiva, who 
was mending a glove. “ Here, ‘ where love 
is so endearing,’ we do not hesitate to speak 
straight from the heart. Come, Minnie, 
bring your chair up to the front of the fire, 
and let us make the best of this wretched 
morning.” 

“ But if we talk we may disturb Honor,” 
suggested Miss Donnison. 

“Nonsense. Honor’s letter doesn’t calh 
for any great mental effort. Papa has told 
her to write to our great-aunt, Miss Weedon, 
and invite her to spend Christmas here. If 
there is one time in the year more detestable 
than other times it’s Christmas. It brings 
all the uncongenial people together, and 
revives old family quarrels, and sickens us 
with undesired festivities. Christmas and 
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Aunt Weedon are inseparably connected in 
my mind.” 


“Ts she so very disagreeable?” Minnie | 


asked. 

“ Not at all,” said Honor quickly. ‘She 
is a little fidgety and old-fashioned, that’s 
all.” 

“Fidgety and old-fashioned!” Sybil re- 
peated, throwing up her hands again. “‘ Why 
she is the most’ cantankerous old 4 

‘Sybil, be silent.” Honor spoke in a 
stern tone of authority which startled 
Minnie, and made Godiva look up from her 
mending in surprise. 

Sybil pouted and frowned, but the subject 
was dropped. Godiva bent over her glove 
once more; and Minnie, obedient to a signal 
from her friend, drew up her chair to the 
fire, completely cutting otf Godiva’s view of 
the cheery blaze. 

“The Daily Telegraph is getting quite 
stupid,” said Miss Donnison after a pause. 
“T’ve been searching every column for some- 
thing interesting, but the whole paper seems 
to be given up to social reformers. What 
an idiotic set these philanthropists are! 
Now there is a craze about children ; they 
mustn’t be slapped or scolded by their own 
lawful guardians but a policeman interferes ! 
Love of children is all sham sentiment, J 
believe. I don’t think any one really cares 
much for them, but it sounds well to make 
a fuss about the charm of childhood.” 

“There’s nothing that disgusts me so 
much as seeing a girl pretending to adore 
children!” cried Sybil, looking at Godiva, 
whose eyes were still fixed steadfastly upon 
her work. “Going into raptures at the 
sight of a baby’s portrait, and putting on a 
beaming smile whenever a little wretch in 
knickerbockers prances about. I hate such 
affectation.” 

“Tt’s the easiest thing in the world to 
pose as a philanthropist.” Minnie leaned 
back in her chair, and spoke with peculiar 
distinctness. “The reputation can be 
cheaply earned. A man has only to loaf 
about at corners and talk confidentially to 
roughs and street Arabs, and the silly public 
believes that he is doing good. And then if 
he gets himself connected with a Radical 
newspaper, and abuses the aristocracy with 
all his might, he is considered quite a hero. 
Of course he starts a Refuge or a Home, or 
something with a sentimental name, and 
keeps it going with other people’s money. 
Your true philanthropist never has any 
money of his own; he is quite above earn- 





ing his living as ordinary men do, and he is 





also quite above providing for his own chil- 
dren. When he dies, he leaves them on the 
hands of much-enduring friends.” 

There was a pause. ‘The scratching of 
Honor’s pen upon the paper could be plainly 
heard; but not a sound proceeded from 
Godiva. 

“Tt never seems to occur to him,” Minnie 
continued, “that it’s hardly fair to expect 
the public and his relations to do everything.” 

The scratching of the pen ceased. Honor 
looked quickly across at Godiva, and then 
at Sybil. 

“JT don’t know why you are glaring at 
me, Honor,” cried Sybil pettishly. ‘ You’ve 
been giving me admonitory words and warn- 
ing glances ever since breakfast. Am I 
doing anything particularly dreadful at this 
moment? I think it’s quite rude of you to 
interrupt Minnie’s interesting little lecture 
on the modern philanthropist. Godiva and 
I have been enjoying it very much.” 

Godiva’s pale cheeks flushed deeply. 

“Oh, I forgot that you were there, Miss 
Durleigh,” said Minnie, lying with astonish- 
ing ease, and turning her head to stare at 
the silent glove-mender. “I’m afraid you 
won't approve of all I’ve been saying. 
Didn’t some one tell me that you were a 
Radical? All philanthropists are Radicals, 
aren’t they ?” 

“T don't know,” replied Godiva in a very 
quiet voice. 

“Jndeed? I thought you understood 
everything connected with politics. In fact 
I suspect you of writing leaders for a social- 
ist journal. Am I right ?” 

“No,” said the girl, still speaking quietly. 

“Godiva is resolved to hide her light 
under a bushel,” remarked Sybil with a 
harsh little laugh. “She has been living 
here for weeks and weeks, but we haven’t 
succeeded in finding out her gifts. Papa 
assured us that she had inherited all the 
talent of his brother, and we were quite 
prepared to be thrown into the shade.” 

“Perhaps she’s too generous to put forth 
all her powers,” Minnie said solemnly. “It 
would be such a bad thing for you all if she 
did!” 

Godiva hardly heard these last mocking 
words. Sybil’s speech had set her heart 
aching with intolerable anguish. The re- 
ference to her father brought back that 
sense of loss which was never far absent 
from her mind; and then came the stinging 
thought that she had somehow failed in 
being all that he*would have wished. It 
was not their spiteful talk that forced the 
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tears into her eyes; it was the bitter doubt 
of herself and of the life she was living. 
Such a grey, hopeless sort of life, so useless 
to those around her. 

She had set the last stitch in her glove, 
and now she rose suddenly, putting silk and 
scissors into her little work-basket with 
trembling hands. Honor had laid down 
her pen, and was looking at her cousin with 
an unwonted expression of concern. 

“ You will take cold, Godiva, if you don’t 
come nearer the fire,’ she said. ‘ There is 
a draught from the window.” 

Godiva could not find voice to answer. 
Her self-control had broken down at last, 
and tears were running freely over her pale 
cheeks. Swiftly, but very quietly, she 
crossed the room, opened the door, and went 
out. 

“ Now for a sermon from Honor,” said 
Sybil, laughing again. 

“T never saw any one stand joking as 
badly as your cousin does!” exclaimed Miss 
Donnison, who was not quite comfortable. 
“T have got into the habit of chaffing 
people, and they generally take it kindly.” 

“Tt’s rather a dangerous habit,” Honor 
said stiffly. ‘My cousin has only lately 
Jost her father, and she is very sensitive. I 
know papa will be angry if she is distressed 
in any way.” 

“Of course, Honor, I am sorry if I have 
distressed her,’ Minnie answered in a tone 
of apology. 

“Qh, I daresay there is no harm done.” 
Honor turned again to her letter. “ But 
although Sybil thinks my warnings disagree- 
able, she must know that it isn’t safe to dis- 
regard them.” 

Even Sybil was cowed, and Miss Donnison 
had an uneasy conviction that she had gone 
too far. Mr. Durleigh had tolerated Minnie’s 
presence in his house, but he had never 
shown her anything more than simple cour- 
tesy. She knew that neither Honor nor 
Janet really liked her, and her position with 
the Durleighs was far from secure. If they 
were all to turn against her, even Sybil 
would not be strong enough to defend her, 
and she might be driven out of her best 
refuge. 

When Godiva came down to luncheon, 
paler than ever, and with a faint redness 
about the eyes, Honor was more attentive to 
her than usual. MHonor’s kindness was 
always formal and cold to the last degree ; 
but Godiva was made to feel herself a per- 
son of some importance at last. Janet looked 
on in some surprise when her eldest sister 





pressed the forlorn girl to eat and drink; 
and then the sulky expression on Sybil’s 
face and Minnie’s unusual silence explained 
the matter. 

Godiva, quiet as ever, was grateful for 
Honor’s civilities, and tried to brighten. 
There was some talk of a shopping expedi- 
tion ; Miss Donnison said that a sale was 
going on at a large drapery shop in St. 
Matthew’s Road, and advised the Durleighs 
to go and secure bargains. 

“Yes, I think we will look in at the 
sale,” said Honor; and then, still mindful 
of Godiva, she added, “ Would you like to 
come with us ?” 

Sybil looked as black as a thunder-cloud, 
and her frown was not lost on Godiva. 

“No, thank you, Honor,” she answered 
gently, “I don’t want any new things yet, 
you know.” 

Anxious not to set out with the shopping 
party, Godiva went up-stairs after luncheon, 
and dressed for a solitary walk. She list- 
ened and waited until the hall-door had 
closed on her cousins and their friend, and 
then went forth alone in the grey light of 
the November afternoon. 

There were some gleams of pale gold 
breaking through the gloom of the day, and 
the fog was gone ; but Godiva turned away 
from the sea. In her present mood its voice 
sounded sadly in her ears, and she felt a 
passionate longing for human voices. The 
shore was bleak and desolate ; but far away, 
up in London, there were crowds coming 
and going; warm hearts ready to give sym- 
pathy; forlorn hearts waiting to be com- 
forted. Oh, to go back and mingle with 
that great tide of humanity once more ! 

Yet, dreary as the sea appeared, an inex- 
plicable impulse drew her steps across the 
common to the esplanade. She would not 
stay there long, she thought ; but she would 
just look out for a moment over that wide 
waste of grey water, touched with faint 
light. There was no one to be seen save 
one solitary figure huddled up on a bench. 
It was a woman’s figure, dressed in wretched 
clothes, and everything in her attitude and 
attire bespoke such utter misery that Go- 
diva quickened her steps, and went close to 
the forlorn creature. As she drew near her 
foot touched something on the ground at the 
woman’s feet: a soft thing that moved and 
set up a shrill cry of distress. She started 
back, and then stooped eagerly to pick it up. 
It was a little brown baby. There was such 
joy and comfort in holding a baby in her 
arms again, that she almost forgot the poor 
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mother for a moment. 


Then, clasping the | turned towards her, and spoke in a very 


child firmly in one arm, she bent over the | quiet voice. 


woman and examined her death-like face. 
There was no sign of consciousness ; she was 
in a swoon. 


Y ? 
CHAPTER XVIII.—IN ST. MATTHEWS ROAD. | must I 


“The woman is dead,” he said. 

Godiva looked at him with dilated eyes. 

“Oh, poor thing!” she sighed. “I wish 
I had found her sooner. And the baby— 
give it up? I want to take care 


A BURLY waterman coming leisurely along | of it.” 
the esplanade was a welcome sight to Godiva. | 
She was still holding the baby, and its mother | 
| Have you a home and a nursery where it 
“ What shall we do with this poor crea- | 


gave no sign of life. 


ture ?” she said to the man. 
hospital anywhere near ? 
stranger here.” 

“ Hospital’s a good way off,” the man re- 
plied, looking gravely at the woman’s white 
face. ‘“Isee a doctor—army surgeon he is 
—going into the Castle just a minute ago. 
[ll fetch him.” 

“ Kindly do so,” said Godiva. 

The man went off at a better pace than 
one would have expected of him, and she 
stood and waited by the woman’s side. The 
baby, nestled up close to the fur on her jacket, 
was too comfortable to cry any more just 
then, and looked up at her with a pair of 
solemn dark eyes. It was a thin baby, and 
its face was something like a sad little owl’s, 
but a good deal prettier, Godiva thought. 
She could see a fluffy dark fringe of hair 
under its tattered hood. 

Every second seemed an hour while she 
waited for the watermans return, yet the 
brown baby was taking a firm hold on her 
heart with its tiny fingers. 


I am almost a 


“Tsn’t there a | 





Thoughts of | 


“What will you do with it ?” he asked, 
an expression of interest dawning in his face. 


would be welcomed ?” 

“No,” she said sadly; “I am living with 
my uncle, Mr. Durleigh, at Albert House— 
you can see it over there. But, if I may, 
I will take the baby to a woman, named 
Hammond, who will nurse it carefully. And 
by-and-by it will be received into my father’s 
Refuge for Destitute Children.” 

She spoke quietly, but her breath was 
coming and going in little gasps. The doctor 
surveyed her with a critical gaze which was 
full of kindness. 

“T will pay Mrs. Hammond to look after 
the baby,” she said pleadingly. “I havea 
little money of my cwn, and I know I can 
trust her.” 

“Where does she live?” was his next 
question. 

“ At a suburb called Northsea. I shall 
have to find out the way to her,” Godiva 
admitted. “I am a Londoner, and this place 
is strange to me.” 

Other questions followed, aud the girl’s 
perfect frankness seemed to interest and 
amuse her new acquaintance. A group of 


‘past days came back in a flood, and she re- | men, some of them soldiers from the Castle, 
membered other babies, sheltered and cared | had now gathered round the child’s dead 


for in the Refuge that Morris Durleigh had 
founded. Had this child come to her asa 
messenger from her father, now safe at rest 
in the house of a greater Father? She had 
been weary of her cold, loveless life, weary 
of having no work to do; and here was a 
little one to fill her empty hands. 

Again she looked at the unconscious wo- 
man, and wondered whether she would ever 
awake from that deathly stupor. What 
was her history? Why had she wandered 
out here to the sea? Perhaps some false 
love had passed away from her life across 
that waste of water, or some true love had 
gone down into its depths. Who could tell ? 

At last the waterman came back, accom- 
panied by a slight, dark man who went 
straight to the still figure on the bench. A 
few moments passed, and the child gave a 
faint coo of content as Godiva gently hugged 
it closer to her breast. Then the doctor 





mother ; and the doctor turned to them and 
gave some directions. 

“You can go straight to Northsea in a 
tram-car,” he said, returning to Godiva, “I 
will walk with you to the car if you will 
permit me to do so. But are you sure that 
you are strong enough to undertake such a 
business? This has been a very painful 
scene.” 

“Very painful.” He saw her shiver slightly. 
“ But I am really stronger than I seem ; and 
I have had a good deal to do with poor people 
and children. You see, I want to have the 
baby cared for at once. There will be no 
difficulty in getting it into my father’s Refuge 
later on.” 

“Then your father lives in town and 
superintends the Refuge ?” the doctor said. 

Godiva’s lips quivered, and she paused 
before she could reply. 

“My father is not living now. But the 
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Refuge is left in good hands,” she answered 
quietly. 

He was sorry for her. Dr. Thorstone had 
seen war, and had witnessed all forms of 
anguish and sorrow and death; but there 
was a dignity in this girl’s repression of emo- 
tion which touched him. He had seen how 
bravely she had controlled herself when he 
had told her, as gently as he could, that the 
woman was dead; and yet he knew how 
great the shock had been to one so sensitive. 
And he saw, too, how much it cost her to say 
those few sad words: ‘“‘ My father is not 
living now.” 

They were walking back across the com- 
mon, and Godiva, with the baby in her 
arms, almost began to wonder whether she 
was awake or dreaming. The weather had 
brightened ; the day, which had dawned so 
sad and grey, was clearing as it drew near 
its close, and this unlooked-for burst of tardy 
sunshine seemed a part of the dream. 

“ A friend of mine is living at Northsea,” 
said Dr. Thorstone, after a pause ‘“ What 
is the name of this nursing woman you are 
going to find ?” 

“Hammond,” Godiva repeated. “ Her 
brother is a nurseryman, called Copley, I 
think d 

“Oh, if it is Copley, he attends to Lady 
Colinette’s plants,” said the doctor, well 
pleased. “But about that baby, now? 
Hadn't we be.:vr hire somebody to carry it ?” 

“No; it might begin to cry if I gave it to 
some one else. It’s getting used to me, I 
believe,” said Godiva, looking down lovingly 
at the small face. “It isn’t at all heavy, you 
know.” 

“You don’t study appearances, Miss— 
Miss Durleigh,” he remarked with a smile. 

“ Yes, I do,” she answered. “Only I don’t 
put appearance before duty. I can hardly 
suppose, however, that it looks nice to see a 
young lady carrying a ragged baby, and I 
hope you are not very much ashamed of 
being seen in my company.” 

The doctor laughed and instantly offered 
to carry the child himself. Godiva’s honesty 
and freshness, and the natural readiness with 
which she spoke her thoughts, had an espe- 
cial charm for a man who despised the artifi- 
ciality of a fashionable watering-place. Walk- 
ing by her side, he seemed to breathe a purer 
air; and, as they approached St. Matthew’s 
Road, he was immensely amused at the won- 
dering glances cast upon his companion. 

The unexpected sunshine had tempted a 
crowd of promenaders to display themselves 
and their costumes in this favourite thorough- 








fare. Godiva, intent upon her charge and 
its comfort, did not give much heed to the 
people who stared at her; nor did she see 
a party of four ladies emerging from a shop 
door. But they all saw her, and involun- 
tarily uttered four little cries of dismay. 

“Godiva has gone out of her mind,” said 
Honor with a shudder. “Her father was 
quite mad about the poor—papa always 
thought so. I wonder who that man is? And 
where did she pick up the child ?” 

* Now she has shown herself’in her true 
colours,” cried Sybil viciously. ‘I always 
knew she would do something to disgrace us. 
She thinks she can show off her philanthropy 
because you fussed over her this morning. I 
saw that you were wrong, Honor; but you 
wouldn’t listen to me.” 

“It’s quite certain that you won't be able 
to keep her with you,” said Minnie Donnison 
with intense satisfaction. 

“Can anybody tell me who that man is ?” 
demanded Honor desperately. 

“ He’s an army surgeon—a blunt sort of 
man. I’ve met him somewhere,” replied 
Janet. ‘‘ There—he’s bowing to the Dillons!” 

“What must the Dillons think ?” sighed 
Honor. “It would be quite useless for me 
to go up to her and stop her. I shall talk 
seriously with papa.” 

“Stop her? Certainly not. She would 
make a scene at once,” said Sybil angrily. 
“We must let her go her way now. But J 
shall speak plainly to papa, I assure you. 
If she stays much longer we shall be cut by 
everybody.” 

Sybil had raised her voice, as she always 
did when her hot temper got the better of 
her, and Honor hurriedly whispered “ hush.” 
But a lady who was coming out of the shop 
had heard the angry words, and glanced 
swiftly at the speaker as she passed. Much 
to Sybil’s astonishment Minnie echoed Ho- 
nor’s “ hush.” 

“Who is it? What are you hushing me 
up for ?” she asked impatiently. 

“That is Lady Colinette Crewe—the wo- 
man every one is dying to know,” answered 
Minnie in an awe-struck voice. ‘“ And, oh, 
do look at her! She’s going up to that army 
doctor, and he is introducing your cousin. 
Really, Sybil, this is more than any human 
being can bear patiently !” 

Honor and Sybil, divided between vexa- 
tion and amazement, stood as still as if they 
had been rooted to the ground. But Janet 
was getting tired of the whole business, and 
took her eldest sister by the arm with the 
firm determination of making her move on. 
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“JT want to go home,” she said. “It’s 
growing cold, and I’m afraid of having a sore 
throat. Why need one care about Godiva, 
and her babies and Lady Colinettes? Let 
us go back and drink tea in peace !” 

Honor yielded, not without a parting 
glance at the strange group. She could 
hardly believe the evidence of her own eyes, 
for Lady Colinette was actually taking 
Godiva under her wing, baby and all. The 
doctor bowed his adieux and went his way, 
leaving the new friends together; and the 
Durleighs saw that the pair were making 
straight for the car. 

“T wonder where they are going?” said 
Miss Donnison, in a subdued tone. ‘“ Very 
likely to Northsea—Lady Colinette lives 
there with her grandmother. What crazy 
things clever people do! Now, I daresay 
she will take a violent fancy to Godiva.” 

“Tell us more about this Lady Colinette,” 
began Sybil, coming closer to her friend’s 
side. ‘I never saw her before,” she added, 
with evident vexation. “If.I had known 
her, of course, I shouldn’t have “ 

‘Spoken out so plainly.” Janet filled up 
the pause rather maliciously. ‘I saw her 
look at you. She must have carried away a 
charming impression. You were quite scarlet 
with passion.” 

“Well, we will say no more about it,” 
interposed Honor, afraid that her two sisters 
might come td a battle in the street. ‘“ Now, 
tell us, Minnie, if you please, isn’t this 
Lady Colinette a new-comer ?” 

“Yes,” replied Minnie, always ready to 
impart information about anyone with a title. 
“She came in August to live with her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Woodroffe. The old lady had 
lost her companion, and this grand-daughter 
was unselfish enough to fill the vacant place. 
It must have been a great sacrifice, for Lady 
Colinette is an immense favourite in society. 
She is an authoress, too, and writes under 
the name of ‘ Colin Clare.’” 

“Colin Clare?” echoed Janet. ‘“ Did she 
write the words of my favourite song, ‘ For- 
given ?’” 

“She did,” said Minnie. “TI believe she 
has written a good deal of poetry.” 

“ Minnie!” Janet came to a full stop on 
the foot-path and grasped Miss Donnison’s 
arm with a force that made the young lady 
wince. ‘“ Minnie, if you will contrive to in- 
troduce me to that woman, I will be your 
faithful friend to the end of my life.” 

The offer was scarcely a tempting one, 
inasmuch as to win Janet was to lose Sybil. 
But Minnie would have risked anything 








if she could have complied with this re- 
quest. 

“You see, I don’t know Lady Colinette in 
the least,” she answered meekly ; “and she 
won't let herself be known. The Dillons 
have tried hard to make her acquaintance, 
but she has a perfectly civil way of keeping 
people at a distance. Of course it’s very 
absurd, and I should think she might enjoy 
herself a great deal more in that dull house 
if she would make friends. I don’t believe 
she receives any one but Dr. Thorstone.” 

“And Godiva,” added Sybil, with malice 
twinkling in her eyes. ‘“ Perhaps if Janet 
were to hire an unwashed baby, and carry it 
about in St. Matthew’s Road, Lady Colinette 
would be devoted to her at once. We have 
been going on in the wrong way, it seems. 
Philanthropy is fashionable, and Godiva is 
the wisest of us all.” 

Honor had nothing to say. She let the 
others talk when they gathered round the 
drawing-room fire, and drank her tea in 
silence ; but she was turning Sybil’s words 
over and over in her mind. It might be 
wise to abstain from speaking to her father 
about Godiva’s doings. Presently Godiva 
herself would return, and then she might be 
mildly admonished ; but Honor could not 
help remembering that her cousin had been 
persecuted that morning. Perhaps she had 
gone out, goaded to desperation by the sneers 
of Sybil and Minnie, and had rushed to the 
rescue of the first helpless thing that she 
saw. And now it was quite possible that 
she would pour out the story of her wrongs 
to Lady Colinette Crewe, and destroy their 
poor chance of ever getting acquainted with 
an earl’s daughter. <A servile devotion to 
titles ran in the blood of Hugh Durleigh’s 
children, but they had inherited the weak- 
ness from their mother. Hugh smiled sadly 
sometimes when he heard their empty chatter 
about the nobility, and thought of his early 
home and all its simple associations. It 
seemed to him that the sun never shone on 
this dreary present life of his, but always on 
the past, where there were old loves and old 
beliefs growing unfaded about the graves of 
his beloved dead. 

Somewhere, in a dusty corner of the house, 
there was a water-colour drawing of the cot- 
tage where Hugh and Maurice Durleigh were 
born. It was an ivy-grown red-brick cottage, 
leaning comfortably upon a shop with a bow- 
window, filled with wares of divers kinds. 
Behind the shop were large stores; but 
although a brisk trade was done here, the 
premises were never destitute of a certain 
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home-like prettiness. Flowers grew in every 
spare bit of ground ; creepers went straggling 
and climbing over every inch of wall; moss 
filled every crevice, and there was always 
leisure to prune a branch here or tie up a 
tendril there. In those days, and in that 
peaceful place, people managed to make 
money in a tranquil way, and did not kill 
themselves with making it. 

A wandering artist had made the drawing 
and given it to the young Durleighs. It had 
been with Hugh in his lonely London room 
when he was reading law with a weary brain, 
and it had followed him to the big house he 
had bought with his wife’s money. But Mrs. 
Durleigh had insisted on banishing the little 
picture, and had politely asked her husband 
to be silent about the shop and the cottage. 
And as she had been, so were her daughters. 


CHAPTER XIX.—CONCERNING COLINETTE. 


LADY COLINETTE was a person who took a 
lively interest in the small people around 
her, and, as a rule, ignored the big people 
altogether. The big people at Northsea kept 
their carriages and dropped their h’s, but 
they were not, on the whole, as pretentious 
as their neighbours at Silversea. Lizzy 
Hammond found her brother prospering in 
his business, for all the Silversea folks had 
gardens and conservatories; and so the 
Northsea nursery flourished, and Lady Coli- 
nette became a true friend to Lizzy and the 
children. 

Lizzie’s brother lived in a comfortable 
little house which faced the high road, and 
the side windows overlooked the garden and 
greenhouses. She had quite a smart parlour 
nowadays, and was sitting there crooning 
old songs to the children in the fading light, 
when Lady Colinette came in with the brown 
baby. 

“T daresay I shall astonish you, Mrs. Ham- 
mond,” she began. “But I have come to 
bring you something that Miss Durleigh 
sends you. Here it is.” 

Lizzy had gone through too many varied 
experiences to be easily startled, and she 
behaved with perfect calmness. Putting her 
brother’s baby quietly into the cradle by her 
side, she held out her arms for the new- 
comer without the least hesitation. 

“My lady,” she said, “I’m ready to take 
anything that Miss Durleigh sends me, come 
what may. Maybe she has told you every- 
thing, and maybe she has not; but I’m not 
the woman to keep silence. It was my hus- 
band who took away Maurice Durleigh’s life 
with his own hand, one of the best and bravest 





lives that ever was lived in this evil-world. 
And it’s a joy to me to do any of those good 
works which Maurice Durleigh lived to do; 
it makes my heavy burden of sorrow easier 
to bear.” 

Then Lady Colinette, looking out upon 
the winter flowers standing in rich clusters 
in the grey light, told Lizzy the story of the 
brown baby. And while she talked, Lizzy’s 
deft hands were busy with the child’s poor 
garments, loosening folds and strings with 
motherly touches. The little one made no 
outcry, partly because the kind fingers were 
very tender, and partly because it was of a 
placid nature, and accepted all chances and 
changes with a tranquil mind. Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s investigations proved that the small 
stranger was clean, but poorly nourished. 
It must have some food at once, she decided. 

“Give it back to me while you get some- 
thing for it to eat,” said Lady Colinette, 
seating herself in a low chair by the fire; “I 
like holding babies. We single women are 
fond of playing at motherhood sometimes, 
you know.” 

She held the child with that perfect ease 
and grace which marked all that she did, 
bending over it with a slight swaying move- 
ment which seemed to have been learnt in 
old nursery days. Lady Colinette had never 
been beautiful, and she was no longer young ; 
but there belonged to her that nameless gift 
which is the most potent of all feminine 
spells—she was charming. 

And every one recognised this fact, and 
acknowledged it willingly or unwillingly, 
although they could never say precisely what 
her special attraction was. Other women 
had lissom figures and wore plain gowns that 
fitted them perfectly ; other women had her 
complexion, which was that of the lightest of 
brunettes; and others had, too, that thick 
dark hair, now plentifully powdered with 
silver. But very few, perhaps, possessed 
her general air of finish and her indescrib- 
able way of moving and holding herself ; 
and fewer still could boast of a voice as clear 
and yet as soft as hers. Anyhow, Colinette 
was Colinette; a woman who shone out 
among other women with an intense bright- 
ness of her own, and drew people within the 
circle of her radiance whether they wanted 
to come or not. 

When she spoke of “playing at mother- 
hood,” Lizzy glanced at her with a haif-wist- 
ful look. She could not tell whether Lady 
Colinette was pitying herself, or whether she 
was quite contented with her life as a spinster. 
Sitting there, hushing the baby in the fire- 
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light, she looked the embodiment of mater- 
nal love; and her method of handling it 
showed a fitness for the work of nursing 
children. Yet there had never appeared in 
Lady Colinette’s manner or face the slightest 
shade of disappointment. Without the least 
straining after effect she made you feel that 
she enjoyed her life, and her wonderful 
brightness streamed out upon you from every 
crevice of her heart. 

“You will nurse the baby,” she said, after 
a pause, “ and the baby’s benefactress will be 
my care.” 

“Do you think that Miss Durleigh is really 
ill, my lady ?” Lizzy asked anxiously. 

“T think she is fast traversing the road 
that leads to illness. In the first place, she 
was not strong enough to go to Silversea 
and begin life afresh among uncongenial 
people ; and in the second place, she is pin- 
ing after London. I know something of that 
homesickness myself. When I die they will 
find London engraven on my heart.” 

“ And she can’t go back,” Lizzie said sadly. 





“When I saw her last she told me that she 
was poor, and her uncle had offered her a | 
home. Since then, my lady, I’ve been hop- | 
ing that she would find her way here ; but | 
she did not come, and I feared that all wasn’t 
going well with her.” 

“She was too languid to seek you,” Lady 
Colinette replied. “It was the baby that 
roused her to action. But the effort was too 
great for her strength, and she is exhau3ted. 
I shall not let her go home to-night. A tele- 
gram will satisfy her relations, I suppose ; or 
perhaps it would be best to send Judson to 
explain the matter.” 

So Lady Colinette rose from her fireside 
chair, gave up the baby with a kiss, and went 
out into the gloaming. In a thoughtful 
mood she walked away from the nursery- 
man’s door, taking her way along a road 
which had been quite countrified a few years 
ago. Even now there were ancient cottages, 
battered and moss-grown, by the wayside, 
and one or two old inns that had a look of 
the past lingering about them still. Her 
grandmother lived in a large grey house with 





many windows, which stood back from the 


road, and was deeply shadowed by trees. | 


When you had shut the gate and traversed 


the carriage-sweep, hemmed in and sheltered | 
by evergreens, you felt that the world was | first. 


light. There was an old-fashioned bed with 
carved posts, and hangings of rose colour 
and grey ; and at the foot of the bed stood 
an ample sofa on which a slight figure was 
resting in perfect stillness. Judson, a grave, 
gaunt person of fifty, was hovering near the 
couch with a coffee-cup in her hand. 

“She seems a little better, my lady, but 
she mustn’t move just yet,” said the maid in 
a hushed voice. 

“No; she mustn’t move,” repeated Coli- 
nette, going up to Godiva, and taking the 
frail little hand in a warm grasp. 

The girl opened her eyes, and looked grate- 
fully at this new friend. Now that her after- 
noon’s work was done and the baby was 
safely disposed of, Godiva felt that all her 
fictitious strength had ebbed away. It had 
been a long, long day. She remembered, 
with a shiver, her draughty seat by the 
breakfast-room window, and the rasping 
tones of Minnie Donnison. Of all the taunts 
which had been hurled at her, not one had 
missed its mark. Every dart had gone straight 
into the quivering, over-sensitive breast until 
she had crept away to her cold little room 
to let the wounds bleed in secret. And then 
came that solitary walk by the sea, and the 
sight of the dead woman huddled up on the 
bench. 

Some indescribable power had sustained 
her while she carried the baby and walked 
with Dr. Thorstone. It was not till they 
had reached ti:o end of the tram-car journey 
that Lady Colinette perceived the signs of a 
complete break down. Then, with calm 
kindness, she had taken the child into her 
own arms, and had led Godiva into Mrs. 
Woodroffe’s house. 

“JT knew that Judson would look after 
you,” she said, still holding Godiva’s hand. 
“She understands nerves, and you are all 
nerves just at present. But now I must send 
her to Silversea to your friends. Do you 
know that I mean to keep you here all 
night ?” 

Godiva did not attempt to dispute the 
point. Lady Colinette had won an easy vic- 
tory this time, and her guest could only mur- 
mur words of thankfulness, and look at her 
through a mist of tears. As she stood hold- 
ing Godiva’s hand, she made upon her the 
same impression that she had produced at 
In her voice, in her manner, in her 


left outside. The place seemed to be given | movements even, there was a sweet natural- 


up to quietness and repose. 


ness, blended sometimes with a little impe- 


Colinette did not pause 4 moment in the | riousness which sat upon her very well. 
dim hall, but went straight up-stairs to a|Colinette had been her own mistress for 
large bedroom, all aglow with ruddy fire- | many years, and she had generally succeeded 
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in making people do as she wished. Stiff-| crown of her head to the soles of her feet. 
necked men and women had bent under the | The pleasant room, the old-fashioned bed 
influence of her fascinations; and her will | with its pretty hangings, the large goat-skin 
power was always so carefully veiled in | rugs on the grey carpet, the faint light in 
softness that few suspected how strong it the evening sky, all seemed to belong to 
was. some peaceful dream of a new existence; 
After a few words with her mistress, Jud- | and finally she fell asleep undisturbed by the 
son withdrew; and Godiva lay watching | homely crackling of the wood fire. 
Colinette as she moved about the room di-| Down-stairs a stately old lady with white 
vested of her bonnet and fur. Presently she | hair was sitting in the shaded lamplight, 
went to one of the windows, and drew aside | and Colinette was pouring out tea. Mrs. 
the curtain. The sky was beautiful with | Woodroffe stroked her tabby cat with one of 
golden lights blending with the soft lavender | her mittened hands, looking thoughtfully at 
tints of dusk; the tops of the tall firs stood | her grand-daughter all the while. The cat’s 
up, black and ragged, against the gold and | loud purr of contentment seemed to fill the 
grey. The wind breathed gently through the | room, but its mistress was not quite easy in 
trees, stirring the leafless elms and poplars | mind. 
with a light puff now and then. There was| “Do you think it is really safe to take up 
a suggestion of peace in every sigh—a faint this girl, Colinette ?” she asked at last. 
assurance that strife was over and repose | “ Dear granny, what harm can she possibly 
had come at last. | do? Are you afraid she will get up in the 
Strange fancies began to creep into the | middle of the night to steal your silver can- 
girl’s mind as she watched that quietly-mov- | dlesticks, like Jean Valjean ?” 
ing figure. It seemed to her, in its soft grey | ‘Of course not. But I think she may 
garb, to be a spirit of twilight and rest. | prove to be a nuisance later on. This kind- 
Later on she learnt that Colinette almost | ness will give her the right to intrude on you 
always wore grey, relieved sometimes with | by-and-by ; and she will come when you are 
touches of red, but mostly with violet. In| reading or writing and break into your 
everything that she put on her own person- | occupation.” 
ality was supreme ; she was never the slave | “If she does, I shall make her understand 
of fashion. that I dislike intrusion. But I am sure she 
Letting the curtain fall into its accustomed | will not intrude. She is too gentle and 
folds, she came noiselessly to Godiva’s side | refined.” 





and asked if she felt inclined to sleep. “ Well, but you may be altogether deceived 
“T think I am getting a little drowsy,” | in her. You have taken up the wrong g people 
Godiva replied. once or twice, you know.” 





“Then I will go down-stairs and drink tea; ‘One can hardly go through life without 
with my grandmother. She has probably | taking up a few of the wrong “people. Even 
heard that I have a young lady up here, but | | Amyot Douglas has made mistakes of that 
she does not know anything about you. Old | | kind,” said Colinette, looking musingly into 
people like to be told everything. Nothing | her tea-cup, and speaking more to herself 
annoys them as much as a thing that is left | than to Mrs. Woodroffe. 
unexplained. For my own part, I detest; ‘“Hashe? Dear me, I thought he never 
having things explained to me; it bores me | made mistakes,” remarked the old lady in an 


dreadfully. Besides, there is scarcely any- | innocent voice. “I always fancied that he 

thing in life that is worth the trouble of an | was quite a saint.” 

explanation.” “It takes a good many blunders to make 
“But the mysteries of life are very per-|a saint,” replied Colinette calmly. “The 

plexing,” Godiva said, rousing herself. saintly nature is perfected through imperfec- 


“The true mysteries—yes. But not the | tions. Ifa man boasts that he has never, in 
small puzzles that one does not care to spend | all his life, been taken in, I don’t like him 
one’s brains upon. Now I must go; another | any the better for such terrible shrewdness. 
five minutes, and granny may lose her tem- | Give me the sweet spirit of charity, even if 
per.” it sometimes veils the mental sight.” 

She went away, and Godiva, alone in the| Mrs. Woodroffe sipped her tea, and smiled 
firelight, was conscious of a languid sense of | confidentially at the cat, as if there was a 
enjoyment. The cordial kindness that she | mutual understanding between them. 
received here was delightful, although her} ‘And so this young lady is the daughter 
temples ached, and she was weary from the | of a philanthropist ?” she said after a pause. 
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“The children of philanthropists seem to 
profit very little by the general benevolence 
of their fathers. He has left her next to 
nothing, I suppose ?” 

“Not much,” Colinette admitted sadly. 
“ And yet, when one thinks of it, a great deal. 
She has the remembrance of his unselfish life, 
and it is alamp which will light her through 
many a dark valley. She will watch the up- 
springing of the seed which he sowed before 
he passed away; and she will rejoice with 
those that reap. Yes, granny, he has left 
her something.” 

“You are right, Colinette.” Mrs. Wood- 
roffe spoke in a clear decided tone. ‘“ My 
dear, I have seen girls left with great for- 
tunes, and they have scarcely dared to think 
how their money was made. Poverty is a 
miserable thing; but there are memories 
which cannot be gilded, even with gold.” 

Colinette rose, stepped up to the old lady’s 
side, and kissed her cheek. 

“You are a lovely granny,” she said with 
soft effusiveness. ‘ When you let your heart 
speak it is always a pleasure to listen. It is 
only when Tabby sits on the arm of your 
chair, and purrs his selfish creed into your ear, 
that you are hard upon unworldly people. 
The cat’s creed is—‘be comfortable, and 
never mind anybody else. Don’t disturb 
yourself.’ Isn’t it written on his face ?” 

“Tt is,” replied granny, laughing. 


And 





Tabby, a little ashamed of this exposure of 
his private views of life, blinked uneasily, 
and finally jumped down from his perch to 
curl himself up on the hearth-rug. 

“ All the same,” said Colinette, going back 
to her seat, and pouring out more tea; “all 
the same, you know ; I don’t despise a reason- 
able amount of worldly prudence. Morris 
Durleigh ought to have provided better for 
his child. I do not undervalue money my- 
self, although it sickens me to see people 
over-estimating it. If this girl had not been 
poor she could have lived her natural life, 
instead of being stifled at Silversea.” 

“Can’t you teach her to conquer circum- 
stances, instead of letting circumstances con- 
quer her?” Mrs. Woodroffe asked with a 
searching look. ‘“ Of all women, you are the 
fittest to teach that art, I think. I have 
seen you rise and measure yourself with a 
difficulty, wrestle, shake off its grasp, and go 
triumphantly on your way.” 

Colinette answered the look, and sighed. 

“Tt’s been like that always with me,” she 
said. “But you know that I have more 
than the usual allowance of vitality. The 
poor girl up-stairs is not nearly as strong as 
I am. She almost died of her first great 
sorrow. I cannot tell how she is to face the 
sorrows that are sure to come.” 

“She must gain strength,” remarked 
granny, “while there is a time of peace,” 





CHRISTIAN MANLINESS IN 


GAMES. 


By rue Hon. anp Rev. EDWARD LYTTELTON, M.A. 


bed do people mean by manliness ? | 
This sounds a strange question with | 
regard to a word so commonly used, but | 
| brave man. 


many words which are commonly used are 
as commonly misunderstood. The expres- 
sion “a manly young fellow” does, it is 
true, bring before us a tolerably clear image. 
We think at once of a robust, straightfor- 
ward, and somewhat aggressive individual, or 
one at least with whom it is not safe to take 
too much of aliberty. In short, the term 
manliness, as commonly used, seems to 
denote some of the qualities of the beast. 
Can this use of the word be strictly cor- 
rect? Let us ask first if Latin can help us. 
Four words seem to be connected, in deriva- 
tion as in meaning, Vir, Virtus, Virilis, Virgo. 
Now we have all been told that vir is the 
word for describing that which is most un- 


like femina : man, pure and simple, unalloyed | 





by feminine attributes; and so virilis, the 
opposite of muliebris, manly as opposed to 
womanish ; and virtus the qualities of the 
But all of a sudden we come 
upon virgo. What has that to do with virtus 
and virilis ? 

The truth is, true manliness has something 
feminine about it. ‘To be manly it is neces- 
sary to be strong and brave ; but not violent. 
Violence is a form of weakness, and the strong 
man controls his impulse to be violent be- 
cause he can master himself, and thereby he 
acquires the feminine element in manliness, 
namely gentleness: such gentleness as is 
compounded with strength, and is not the 
outcome of pliability, nor the offspring of 
indecision, but has its roots in the considera- 
tion for others. A very beautiful quality 
indeed, and one which is so plainly the 
result of self-command that it invariably 
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gives its possessor the power to command 
others. True manliness then may be said to 
be strength, bravery, and gentleness com- 
bined : a combination far more lovely than 
the roystering hardihood so often described 
by this word, which is frequently found in 
conjunction with qualities not only below 
the dignity of man, but hardly worthy of 
the beasts of the field. 

Now it is certain that if any of our national 
institutions clearly have the effect of pro- 
moting the qualities of strength, bravery, and 
gentleness, those institutions are among the 
most valuable developments in our national 
life, because they must thereby teach the 
qualities which give a man power over others 
after he has learnt to be powerful over him- 
self. Yet this great effect is attributed, and 
with good reason, to our great English games, 
cricket, football, and the like. They pro- 
mote not only schoolboy manliness, which is 
a very small matter, but Christian manliness, 
which is not a small matter at all. 

How is this ? Not all games do it, nor any 
game played in the wrong spirit. Strange 
though it may sound, the game that is played 
with the stimulus of a great external induce- 
ment is not likely to live long, because its 
true spirit dies out of it. The games that 
thrive best are always those played for no 
inducement but themselves. For then they 
are unselfish, and the true merit of a game 
can only be felt and recognised when it is 
played unselfishly. What can well be grander 
than the self-control of a man who is captain 
of a side at football ina match about which 
every one is desperately keen, and who finds 
himself beaten when he deserved to win, and 
ean yet walk off the field with a friendly 
word for the enemy, and no tinge of bitter- 
ness against the umpire? Is there not some- 
thing noble to be learnt from the common 
experience of a cricketer who knows himself 
able to do something big, and is consumed 
with eagerness to make his mark in an im- 
portant match, and just as he is well set is 
given out by a mistake? He has a choice be- 
fore him. Either he may stifle the rising 
tumult of his breast—and a tumult it is and 
no mistake—and encourage the younger 
players and “field up” keen as possible with 
a view to victory ; or he may first vituperate 
the umpire, then bore each of his friends with 
a fictitious account of the occurrence, quarrel 
with the enemy, disdain the newspaper re- 
ports, and only deepen himself in pettishness, 
gloom, and self-conceit. Who can deny that 
a choice such as this forms the character for 


weal or woe in the most effective way ? 





Or again—I have known a lad in a game 
of football where everything depended on 
getting the ball out of a tight bully, and over 
a line to touch it. He was not allowed to 
touch it with his hands, but found himself 
just over the ball, with both feet locked, his 
hands loose, and no one looking. The temp- 
tation was tremendous. He put his hand to 
the ball, pushed it over the line, and saved 
the match. But he lost no one knows how 
much of training in self-control and man- 
liness. He was blinded by the stress of the 
battle, and his strength of purpose gave way. 

Or again—I have known a fine cricketer 
face a run of cruel hard luck in public 
matches and never lose his cheerfulness, 
never talk nonsense or make silly excuses, 
never underrate his rivals all the time: till 
finally he gives up his place in the eleven to 
another not nearly as good, and goes on his 
way without a word of bitterness or disap- 
pointment ; brave, unselfish, and considerate 
to the end. There’s manliness for you. In 
time of peace can anything test character 
much better than that? Dear old Mr. Rus- 
kin, who “writes like an angel,” has said 
that men had better dig than indulge in 
games. Usefulness, no doubt, is something; 
but digging will not turn childishness into 
manliness, nor will it teach unselfishness in 
time of bitter and unmerited disappointment. 
It is a splendid test of the back, but none of 
the character. Professor Freeman, too, has 
been iuvely spending scorn o» “kicking or 
knocking balls about.” But it is very little 
he knows about the matter. All mankind 
are not born writers of history, or even 
lovers of it when written by others, grand 
though the subject may be. For the mass 
of Englishmen in their youth, these games 
of ball, with their obligations of self-control, 
fairness, honesty, pluck, endurance, and un- 
selfishness, remain the ‘most beneficial insti- 
tutions that have ever been invented by 
man, 

But let the reader take note of one impor- 
tant fact. These benefits depend on the 
games being unprofessional. Where is the 
unselfishness of rushing at your fellow-crea- 
ture and kicking him in the hope of winning 
a bet, or of raising your money value in the 
market? Where is the English fair-play 
gone to when a Referee in a football match 
has to be escorted off the ground by police 
in danger of his life, because he has given a 
right decision? Things are come to a pretty 
pass indeed, and unless the young men in 
our big towns can be got to see the truth, 
the future of English out-door games is dark 
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enough. The rise of professionalism means 
the substitution of the money-grubbing un- 
— spirit for the old love of generous 
emulation and open encounter. 

And already we see the deterioration. 
Our townspeople seem to think that looking 
on at a game is as good or better than play- 
ing in it. Sodid the ancient Romans. As 
soon as the professional athlete usurped 
the place of the amateurs, who fought and 
wrestled for nothing but glory and the olive- 
crown, the number of spectators was enor- 
mously increased, and the games were bru- 
talized. 

Now are there not signs of something 
similar in England? The history of football 
since the Association Game was started con- 
tains some sinister indications of the power 
of professionalism to lower the tone of play. 
In society at large there are very many 
evidences of a gentler tone of manners 
spreading by degrees: and nowhere is this 
so manifest as in all schools. But football 
has undergone a change in the contrary 
direction. As long as amateur clubs com- 
peted successfully for the challenge cup in 
London, the play though vigorous was fair 
and not brutal. Little by little this altered 
for the worse. Trained elevens who had 
been supported by subscriptions for a whole 
week at the seaside, appeared at the Oval to 
do battle after their own fashion, and a new 
and unpleasant fashion it was. Rules are of 
little avail against betting and gambling, 
and now we find ourselves in grave danger 
of supporting games which have become 
little more than spectacles of violence, re- 
crimination, and unfair play. There is, of 
course, some splendid football to be seen, 
but the point is that the public taste for 
violence is being indulged, and if the indul- 
gence is permitted, it will lead to results 
comparable to those of ancient Rome or 
modern Spain. 

The mischief begins as soon as any one, 
amateur or professional, begins to make a 
business of a game instead of a recreation. 
The ideal is then lowered. The game is no 
longer a splendid relief from hard and useful 
work, but a protracted and monotonous 
labour of itself, and it is exceedingly difficult 
for any one, who so toils at it, to maintain 
the bright, unselfish way of playing which is 
the characteristic of a man elveting him- 
self when he is weary. Ambitious of per- 
sonal success, the player begins to lose sight 
of the interest of the side, and in a lesser 
degree the evils of professionalism make 
themselves felt. If you toil long enough at 





a game, the monotony makes you wish for 
excitement, and that excitement is often 
found in betting. And so the old training 
in Christian manliness gives place to a course 
of hard influences begotten of the desire to 
outwit another man, and appealing to the 
passion for coin, which is, perhaps, the 
greatest evil of the day. 

I don’t feel sure what sort of suggestions 
I can make to young men to help them to 
fight against the corruption of English ball- 
games. The truth is that an upright man 
will soon find ways of combating the evil 
spirit. He will let others see that his own 
love of the game is not selfish but whole- 
some: he will bring up his sons to scorn 
unfairness, and to strive for self-control, and 
he will know that if he is trying to form 
their characters aright, he must have some 
idea of the tendency of the games they play. 
Meantime, let those in charge of all sorts of 
clubs, labour to keep their men away from 
the very sound of betting on the matches : 
and let them in so far as it is possible con- 
fine the payments to the bare expenses, and 
the range of time occupied by the play to 
recreation, instead of allowing it to expand 
into a long and lifeless occupation for months 
together. 

Again, remember how some small unfair- 
ness creeps in, and presently grows, and 
at last assumes larger dimensions, like 
the unfair bowling in cricket, which threa- 
tened to do grave mischief. But a brave 
man lifted up his voice—Lord Harris, now 
Governor of Bombay: he met with no en- 
couragement for a long time, but finally his 
pluck and honesty did their work, and he 
was, moreover, rewarded with the respect of 
every cricketer with a soul above that of a 
betting-agent or a burglar. I use this last 
word designedly, for we ought to recognise 
the intrusion of a genuinely burglarious 
spirit into football. The man who for the 
sake of cash will brutally kick his opponent 
on the knee-cap, is no better than a burglar 
who uses a bludgeon. It is no use good 
people wringing their hands at home over 
such things. Captains of clubs should insist 
on turning such men away from the field, and 
away from thesociety of right-minded athletes. 

In some ways such as these, and probably 
in many more, these games may be main- 
tained in the character they still, in many 
places, hold ; namely, that of a grand instru- 
ment in the training of lads and young men 
in the spirit of Christian manliness, which 
combines strength with gentleness, and 
vigour with self-control. 
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CAPTAIN CORAM’S FAMILY. 


By tue Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornina PreacHer at THE Founpiine Hosprrat. 


Cyr hundred and seventy years ago there 
dwelt at Rotherhithe an old sea-captain, 
Thomas Coram by name. He was a man of 
some talent and of uncommon perseverance. 
Moreover his many dealings with the world 
had still left him a tender heart. As Cap- 
tain Coram passed to and from his house, 
early and late, he often found by the way- 
side infants, left by their parents to perish 
of exposure, or to grow up under the Dra- 
conian rule of the parish authorities. There 
was nothing strange in his experience ; other 
people knew of the evil, and were content 
to take it very much as a matter of course. 
But Coram saw farther into the case of these 
children than many citizens of Rotherhithe. 
Parents, he reasoned, for the most part loved 
their offspring; if they made outcasts of their 
little ones, it must have been from what they 
deemed sheer necessity. Relieved of the 
child which bore witness to their sin, they 
might hope once more to lead an upright 
life. Then why not give them this relief ? 
With Coram to have found a good cause 
was to work for it, and he threw himself 
into the cause of foundlings with an ardour 
which must have troubled sorely the easy- 
going moralists of his generation. The result 
of his zeal is partly represented to-day by a 


plain brick building in Guilford Street, hard 
by Russell Square. Standing back from 
the road, and with little external comeliness 
apparent, it is small wonder that few are 
aware of the wealth of associations bound 
up with the place. Hogarth was one of the 
earliest governors and one of the warmest 
friends the charity has ever had. Rysbrack, 
the sculptor, was scarcely less interested. 
Joshua Reynolds and his contemporary 
artists periodically met at the hospital. Ben- 
jamin West painted the altar-piece. Handel 
conducted an annual performance for its 
benefit, composed an anthem for its services, 
and left the hospital “a fair copy of the score 
and all the parts of my oratorio called the 
Messiah.” Burney had a plan for making the 
hospital a music school’ Omichund, the 
Hindoo, who found Clive his match in cun- 
ning, left the hospital a legacy, which War- 
ren Hastings did his best to obtain for it in 
full. Nelson visited the hospital when at the 
height of his fame, and brought Lady Hamil- 
ton with him. Laurence Sterne pleaded 
the cause of the charity, and Sydney Smith, 
in his early London days, rejoiced at being 
made morning preacher. 

A sea-captain is not, it must be admitted, 





the kind of person we should most naturally 
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think of as the founder of so noble a charity. | Many of these misconceptions may be relics 
But then Thomas Coram was no ordinary | of ancient criticism; remnants of the con- 
sea-captain. When, as a young man, settled demnation passed by doubters in earlier 
in the United States, he sought to remedy | times, and never corrected by enquiry. 

the inadequate spiritual provision of the} The first rules of admission were unsatis- 
town he dwelt in by providing a piece of factory. Within the capacity of the hos- 
land as the site for a church. In later life) pital any children in good health were 
he added to this the gift of a library. In accepted. The laws declared that, “No 
other ways he showed himself a man of questions whatever will be asked of any 
public spirit, of whom the world took some person who brings a child. Nor shall any 
note. Horace Walpole called him “the | servant of the house presume to endeavour 
honestest, the most disinterested, and the | to discover who such person is, on pain of 
most knowing person” about the plantations | being discharged.” ‘This was not all. Par- 
he had ever talked with. Speaker Onslow | liament came to the assistance of the charity 
admitted Coram to his friendship, and one | in order to extend the area of its usefulness, 
of the prayer-books in the American church | and the door was opened still wider. Outside 
built on Coram’s land still bears an in- the gate of the hospital there was now hung 
scription showing that it was Onslow’s gift. a basket, and the hospital volunteered to 

But Coram had retired from 
sea life when he took up the 
cause of the foundlings. It was . ai 
as well that he had, for the task 
he set himself was a hard one. 
A man of less pity and of less 
perseverance would have thrown 
up the work in despair many a 
time during the seventeen years 
of continuous toil that prefaced 
success. But he was not to be 
denied ; and at last, as one of his 
contemporaries reminds us, “Even 
people of rank began to beashamed 
to see a man’s hair become grey 
in the course of a solicitation by 
which he was to get nothing.” 
Success came, Coram obtained 
the charter he wanted, and in 
November, 1739, the first General 
Meeting of the Governors of the 
Foundling Hospital was held at 
Somerset House. 

The authorities of such an in- 
stitution as the Foundling had 
much to learn if they were to 
avoid the more obvious dangers 
so freely pressed on Captain 
Coram’s attention when he was 
still a petitioner. Some of the 
early mistakes, although speedily “ Left to perish.” 
remedied, seem to have left their 
mark on the public memory ; for 
what may be called traditional ideas about | receive all children under the age of two 
the Foundling and its methods still linger. | months tendered for admission. Jonas Han- 
Even the Episcopal mind has been known so | way tells us that the first day’s “take ” from 
far to misconceive its principles as to pro-| the basket amounted to one hundred and 
nounce the hospital a handmaid of vice ; and | seventeen children. This was not sustained ; 
the fact that the charity is strictly adminis- | but amongst the early occupants of the 
tered so as to secure the return to virtue of | basket were many whose presence there had 
the mothers aided is very little understood. | not been contemplated by the authorities. 
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" | 
Some, born in wedlock, were merely the | with their legitimate gains, completed their 


children of parents too poor or even too idle | task by stripping the infants of their clothing 
to maintain them. A curious illustration of and delivering them naked. Many of the 
this was brought to mind not so many years little ones died of neglect by the way, and 
ago. A gentleman, whose father had been some were murdered. Of those who sur- 
admitted to the hospital between the years | vived many were in s> weakly a condition 
1750 and 1760, was anxious to learn whether | that their recovery to health was hopeless. 
the books could throw any light on his | Indeed so great was the mortality at this 
father’s parentage. Reference to ‘the register | | period that ‘of 14,934 children received, only 
showed that, attached to his father 's clothing, 4,400 lived to be apprenticed out. Captain 
there had been found a piece of paper stating | | Coram’s aim had been to save life ; the first 
that the child had been born in wedlock, and | efforts of the hospital seemed better caleu- 
giving the parents’ names, with the date and | lated to promote its loss. 

place of marriage. The enquirer returned| In the picture-room of the hospital are 
thanks by at once making the benefaction | cases the contents of which curiously illus- 
which qualifies for the position of governor. | trate the practice of this period. The per- 
The authorities also found that some parish | son who brought the child was invited by 
officers very keenly appreciated the ad- | the rules to affix to it “some particular 
vantages of the charity. Workhouses were | writing, or other distinguishing mark or 
denuded of the infant poor to spare the rate- | token, so that the children may be known 
payers at the expense of the hospital, and not hereafter if necessary.” The law seems to 
seldom infants were reft from their mothers have been faithfully adhered to, save, of 
whilst resistance from them was impossible. A | course, in the case of the children brought 
new occupation sprang up to meet the need | up to town by the more unscrupulous of the 
of country clients. Men and women con- carriers. In these latter instances, as the 
tracted for a certain sum to convey children | offenders seized the child’s garments, they 
up to London and deliver them at the hos- | felt no delicacy about appropriating or de- 
pital. Some of these ruffians, not satisfied stroying the tokens. All clue to the iden- 
tity of the foundling was thus destroyed, 
sometimes to its great sorrow in after life. 
Many years ago a wealthy banker in the 
North of England, who had been delivered 
up to the hospital at this period, wished to 
trace his origin ; but the books only showed 
that he had been found in the basket with- 



















“ Men and women contracted for a certain sum to convey children up to London.” 
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out a rag of clothing upon him. Unpromis- | 


ing material this for a pedigree-maker. There 
is pathos, however, in this collection of old 
coins, of antiquated articles of children’s 
clothing, of scraps of calico and ribbon. 
Sometimes the parents put pen to paper, and 
not seldom they 
flew to rhyme as a 
relief to their over- 
charged __ feelings. 
The quality, how- 
ever, was not always 
high, as witness this 
doggerel :— 
«‘T’m sent to find 
If fortune’s kind ; 
And should it now 
prove true, 
My parent fond 


Will not despond 
Of Sarah Montague.” 


The dead languages 
were called in to 
lend dignity or dis- 
tinction to some of 
the waifs. Thus one 
was delivered up 
with the sententious 
comment :— 





“* Necessitas non habet 
leges.” 
Another “token” 
discloses more feel- 
ingin the parents :— 
“Vale forte in eternum 
vale, O chara 


Soboles, inter suspiria la- 
chrymasque parentum, " 
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its way into the practice which at present 
prevails. The Foundling Hospital is no 
longer a repository for anybody’s child, nor 
are its doors to be opened by the golden 
key. Its rules are so framed that it provides 
assistance to the very persons to whose sor- 
rows the sympathy 
of Captain Coram 
would most freely 
have been given. 
Nor is this assist- 
ance granted save 
on conditions which 
safeguard society 
against evils which 
such an institution, 
if mismanaged, may 
readily promote. 
What may be 
called the prelimi- 
nary requirements 
are these : — That 
the child shall be 
under twelve 
months old, that the 
mother who seeks 
its admission shall 
have previously 
borne a good cha- 
racter, and that the 
father cannot be 
traced. The more 
probable it is that 
the hospital by tak- 
ing the child will 
facilitate its mo- 
- ther’s return to a 











Pauperie non indecora 
urgente, brachiis,curae, 

Humanitati hujus hos- 
pitii nunc dedita.” 


Three languages were employed by those 
who gave up “ Marcus Brutus Cromwell ” to 
the care of the hospital. 

Under this system it was obvious that 
children of all classes might be handed over 
to the hospital, and the record of the con- 
dition in which they were found shows that 
many must have come from quarters in 
which fine clothing and careful attention 
were at least possible. But this system 
could not last, and at length Parliament in 
alarm withdrew its countenance from the 
institution. Then the authorities committed 
another blunder, also, one cannot doubt, the 
parent of some modern misconceptions. To 


replenish their empty coffers they received | 


without question children with whom £100 
was paid. But this too was in time seen to 


be wrong, and then the management found | 


XX—22 


‘Outside the gate was hung a basket.” 


‘life of virtue, the 
stronger the child’s 
case is. That the 


hope thus expressed is not unfounded is 


simple matter-of-fact. The mothers have 
derived from the hospital just that aid which 
it was the Captain’s wish to provide, and their 
little ones have been trained under very dif- 
ferent circumstances from those which com- 
monly attend the lives of children whose 
existence is a shame. 

A visit to the Foundling Hospital will at 
once make this apparent to any observer. 
The boys, in neat uniform, who will probably 
be found playing about the expanse of grass 
and gravel in front of the building, have the 
air of young people who are thoroughly at 
home. Save for their uniform, they utterly 
lack the “institution” air so marked on the 
faces and habits of children found in indus- 
trial schools. They observe visitors with 
entire approval, and are exceedingly proud 
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Sunday Morning Service. , 


to escort anybody to parts of the establish-| seem to have been followed; but other sys- 
ment. The truth is, they are at home. | tems have in succession had their day. The 
When they go out into the world it is as | splendour of the patronage under which the 
“home” that they speak of the hospital. | hospital began its existence is reflected in 
So far from looking upon its walls as boun- | some of the earlier names. The register 
daries to be escaped from with all possible | bristles with Bedfords, Norfolks, Vernons, 
joy, they think of it as a refuge, a happier | and the like. At one time a decided ~cclesi- 
place than the world, as they find it, is pre- | astical complexion was given to the hospital 
pared to give them. But, as their lives have | by the creation of a generation of Lauds, 
been wholly bound up with the hospital, why Latimers, Ridleys, and Tillotsons. It may 
should they feel otherwise ? They owe their | have been in revolt from the gravity natural 
very names to the hospital ; their education | to such memories that the authorities flew to 
has been given by the hospital ; it is the hos- | another extreme. At all events, there rose 
pital that finds them spiritual “ pastors and | up a generation which learned to know itself 
masters,” whose regard for their highest in- | as Drake, Benbow, Nelson, and Cromwell. 
terests is not the least thing they recall with | The influence of fiction—an influence much 
thankfulness in after years ; it is the hospital | felt by baptismal registers—stands recorded 
which places them out in the world ; it is the | in the names of Tom Jones, Clarissa Harlowe, 


hospital which encourages them in their first 


experiences of service. If they have lost | 


the individual affection which nothing can 
replace they have at least found much in 
compensation. 

The naming of children has proceeded on 
various systems ; but for many years past the 
chief aim has been to avoid the conspicuous. 
The alphabetical method pursued by an emi- 
nent Poor-Law official in fiction does not 


| and others. Many Francis Bacons testify to a 
respect for philosophy. Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and Milton at one time grew up together ; and 
William Hogarth lived in friendly rivalry 
with Michael Angelo. 

The primary interest of the hospital lies, 
of course, in the work it does ; but apart from 
the pleasure of seeing the children at their 
books or their play, a visit is otherwise well 





repaid. The art traditions of the place are 
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good. The early interest of Hogarth and his 
contemporaries in the hospital is made known 
unto all men by the works they placed on its 
walls. Of these the most remarkable is Ho- 
garth’s “ March to Finchley.” For this paint- 
ing the governors are believed to have refused 
the sum of £10,000. The hospital acquired 
the picture ina lottery. The work was to be 
disposed of in this fashion, but certain of 
the tickets were left unsold. These Hogarth 
presented to the hospital. One of them 
proved the fortunate number, and on the 
night of the drawing the picture was delivered 
to the governors. Hogarth himself seems to 
have been well satisfied with the result. But 
his interest in the hospital was always of a 
very practical nature. At one time Mrs. 
Hogarth and he personally supervised cer- 
tain of the foundlings, who, at his particular 
request, were boarded out near his residence 
at Chiswick. 

From painting to music is an easy transi- 
tion, and for some the pictures may have less 
interest than the case containing Handel’s 
score of the Messiah. This came to the 
hospital under Handel’s will. He had early 
shown, like Hogarth, a very practical sym- 

athy with the institution. In May, 1749, 
he conducted in the chapel a performance of 
his own works for the benefit of the charity. 
It is on record that “ the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, with a great number of persons of 
quality and distinction were present,” which, 
quite apart from Handel’s music, may ex- 
plain the fact that more than a thousand 
pore paid their half-guineas for a place. 

he governors returned the compliment by 
making Handel one of themselves, and he 
replied by conducting for many years an 
annual performance of the Jessiah in the 





chapel. Handel’s portrait, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, hangs in the secretary’s room. 

But for one visitor who examines the 
Foundling with care on visiting daysthere are 
fifty who content themselves with a journey 
to the chapel on Sunday. At the west end 
of the building a high gallery, stretching on 
either side of the organ, is filled with fresh 
young faces. The girls, in white caps and 
aprons and black mittens, sit demurely on one 
side ; the boys, in a neat uniform, on the 
other. They look what they are—a very 
healthy and very happy family, who find un- 
diluted pleasure in the part they play in the 
service, for the sound of their fresh young 
voices has for most people a charm which no 
ordinary church choir can provide. The 
morning preacher must, perforce, turn his 
back upon the children, but they have a 
special service, conducted by the chaplain, in 
the afternoon. Between the two services 
they dine, and dine in public. In the long 
apartments on either side of the chapel the 
tables are spread, and the children file in at 
the word of command. On the boys’ side 
certain of them struggle with brazen instru- 
ments, the sound of which leads the singing 
of grace. The girls ask a blessing with less 
publicity. The young people are not at 
all concerned at the presence of strangers. 
The custom is of course familiar to them from 
their earliest years, and they have learned to 
view the lookers-on as actual or possible 
friends. He who has seen the children at 
their work or their play, at their sweet hymn- 
singing in chapel, or their orderly enjoyment 
of their dinner, will be much disposed to ask, 
with Sydney Smith in his sermon, “ What 
Christian, what man is there, who will gainsay 
the humanity of such an institution ?’ 





PARTING WITH THE HOME. 
By raz RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


1 the earlier days of my work among the 
poor—days in which I had yet to realise 
as fully as I have since come to do, the ex- 
tremity of privation that the poor can, and do 
endure, and live—in those comparatively 
inexperienced days I would often ask, on 
hearing some story of distress: “But how 
do you manage to live at all?” The hus- 
band, an unskilled labourer, has, say, to take 
a typical case, been out of work for weeks, 
or it may be even months. The wife has 
tried to “turn her hand to something,” but 
she is not robust enough for the heavier 





forms of female labour, and turning to the 
“sweater ”-dominated businesses in which 
the weaklings find employment, she discovers 
that wretched as is the pay in them, such 
callings are overcrowded. There is but scant 
room in them for new or late comers, and 
the earnings of such are almost nominal. 
Then there are two or three children to be 
supported. When you hear a story of this 
kind, having knowledge that it is “true in 
substance and fact,” the question, How do 
you manage to live? may well rise to your 
lips. In such cases the heat and burden of 
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the evil days fall chiefly upon the woman, 
and, as a rule, she accepts the burden, I 
won't say cheerfully, for the position is 
wholly dreary, but loyally and lovingly. It 
is the woman who will try to reply to your 
question. “How do we manage to live?” she 
will repeat, “well, really I can’t tell you; I 
scarcely know myself.” The answer may 
sound strange or appear shuffling, but it is 
true, she could not tell you in any detail. So 
much of the evil time has been got through 
somehow, and somehow they hope to “rub 
along” till better days shall come again. 
Their confidence, even in the darkest hours 
of their poverty, that brighter days will 
return, speaks volumes for the faith that is 
in the poor. The landlord, the woman may 
go on to explain in a general way, has not 
been very hard upon them, and neighbours 
of their own class, but more fortunate than 
they for the time being, have been kind to 
them. They live chiefly on bread and tea, 
and for these articles they are still granted 
a limited credit at the small general shop at 
which, when they had it, they spent their 
ready money. “Of course,” the story usually 
concludes, and then, and not till then, the 
voice of the woman is broken, and the tears 
gather in her eyes—“ of course we are parting 
with the home ; it has been pretty well melted 
down to this ;” and you are shown a bundle 
of pawn ‘tickets. Very small bundles some 
of them are too, though they may represent 
the little “all” that has gone to make some 
humble home comfortable. 

Having to part with their homes is one 
of the greatest trials of the self-respecting 
poor, especially when it occurs for the first 
time. For, alas! it but too often happens 
that this parting becomes a recurring one. 
When after a first such parting with a home 
the prayed and hoped-for better times arrive 
the work of redeeming the household “ be- 
longings” is of necessity a slow process. 
Often when it is completed, sometimes before 
it is completed, evil times befall again, and 
the recovered treasures have once more to 
be parted with. I have heard it said that, as 
regards what those using the argument choose 
to style the sentimental side of the question, 
this brings the relief incidental to the “no- 
thing when you are used to it” feeling. It 
may be that there is something in this, that 
the sense of humiliation at having to resort 
to the pawnshop, the sensation of shame- 
facedness at being seen to enter it, become 
less keen from usage. This may or may not 
be, but in any case each successive “putting 
away” of the household “belongings” is 





financially an increasing evil, is more and 
more in the nature of a sacrifice. The labour- 
ing poor are always within a very measur- 
able distance of the need for recourse to the 
pawnshop, but thin partitions to their bounds 
divide in this matter. Their earnings are 
small, and often precarious, are at best but 
barely sufficient unto the day, even when esti- 
mated in relation to a hand-to-mouth style of 
living. 

Anything in the nature of a lengthened 
“spell ” out of employment speedily exhausts 
every other means of keeping the wolf from 
the door, save that of beginning to part with 
the home. There are no savings to fall back 
upon, and credit is strictly limited. For a 
week or two the landlord, sharing the hope 
of his unfortunate tenant that work will 
“turn up,” may “be patient.” On the same 
ground, and for a like period, the baker and 
the “small general” shopkeeper with whom 
the family have dealt when they were in a 
position to be ready-money customers, may 
supply food “on trust,” while friends may 
lend a few shillings, or a few pence, according 
to their means. But when at the end of the 
week or two it is seen that the search for 
employment has been vain, and that the out- 
of-work “ spell ” seems likely to be prolonged, 
resources of these kinds “dry up.” If the 
landlord is “a good sort,” he intimates, 
apologetically and sympathetically, but still 
pretty firmly, that he really cannot allow any 
further accumulation of arrears. Should the 
landlord not be a good sort, should he be a 
mere rack-renter, so much the worse for the 
out-of-work tenant. In that case the land- 
lord “ gives it’em straight,” to use his own 
phrase. That is to say, he brusquely, not to 
say brutally, informs them that he has had 
enough of this sort of thing, that he has 
nothing to do with people being out of 
work, and that he has to look after 
himself. His property is his living, he 
goes on, and he will have either his rent or 
his rooms ; his motto is, pay up or out you 
go; and if he can’t get his money he will 
“take the sticks.” The shopkeepers put it 
that they must have something on account, 
and neighbours explain—truthfully enough— 
that being so poor themselves, to “stand out 
of” what they have already lent is as much 
as they can do. At this pass if the family is 
to maintain a roof over their heads, and 
have even dry bread to eat, they must raise 
money ; and for them there is but one honest 
way to do so—the way of the pawnshop. 
That is a foregone conclusion, the only de- 
batable point is as to what among their 
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scanty belongings shall go first. In such a 
household as is here under consideration 
there will be no superfluities, no ornaments 
ef price, no trinkets, no jewelry. Unless 
indeed the worn wedding-ring may be ac- 
counted jewelry, though in any case that is 
the last thing to be parted with. It is a 
point of honour, almost of superstition, with 
the women to retain the wedding-ring as long 
as possible, to part with it only in the direst 
extremity. There is not even a watch among 
the family possessions, and if there is a clock 
it is generally of so poor or antiquated a type 
that no pawnbroker would be prepared to 
make an advance upon it. Clothing and 
bedding are, as a rule, the articles most 
readily available to deposit as “ material 
guarantees” for small pawnbroking loans. 
Even in winter-time blankets usually go first, 
as their loss can in some measure be made up 
by using the wearing apparel of the day as 
bed-clothes by night. Ifthe want of employ- 
ment continues, however, the wearing apparel 
has soon to follow the blankets. Under- 
clothing, overcoats—if there are any—even 
at last the boots off the children’s feet, every- 
thing that upon the most liberal construction 
of the term can be considered spare clothing, 
is gradually “put away.” Nor does it take 
long for all to go. The articles are poor of 
their kind, the amounts lent upon them small, 
and the demands upon those sums many and 
urgent. When there is nothing left to pawn, 
or at any rate that is pawnable, and the pres- 
sure of want still continues, there is some- 
times a trifle still to be realised out of the 
pawn-tickets. 

The hopefulness of the poor is one of 
their most striking and, for themselves, one 
of their most blessed characteristics. It 
might, without exaggeration, be said that 
all their days are days of adversity, but they 
do not themselves take that view. They 
are thankful for small mercies, and even 
during what they consider times of adversity 
they are still hopeful of a good time coming, 
are fain to persuade themselves of each dark 
hour that it is the proverbial darkest hour 
that precedes the dawn. It may be noted 
indeed that they are greatly given to comfort 
themselves with the proverbial philosophy 
that teaches hope. That when things get to 
the worst they will mend ; that it is a long 
lane that has no turning ; and that “many a 
dark and a cloudy morning turns out to be a 
sunshiny day,” are sayings familiar in their 
mouths as household words. When they are 
first driven to pawning they are buoyed up 
by this spirit of hope, and strive to believe 





that work will soon “ turn up,” and that they 
will speedily be able to redeem their goods 
again. Influenced by this feeling, they begin 
their pawning operations by pledging their 
property for less amounts than the pawn- 
brokers would be willing to lend upon it. By 
acting in that fashion, they argue, they will 
have the less capital to make up, the less in- 
terest to pay when the happy day arrives 
when they shall be ina position to repossess 
themselves of the articles “ put away” in their 
hour of need. But the hoped-for good time 
coming lingers by the way. By degreesthey 
are compelled to part with all pawnable pos- 
sessions, and with so much “away” they 
begin to realise that it will scarcely be pos- 
sible to redeem everything in the time within 
which it is redeemable. In this state of 
affairs they seek to make the best of those 
earlier transactions in which they have taken 
less upon their pledges than they might have 
obtained. Sometimes they will, by a special 
effort, raise the means to take out those par- 
ticular “lots,” and immediately re-pawn them 
for the utmost amounts they can get advanced 
upon them; but the more general plan is to 
try to sell the tickets for about the sum that 
it is calculated they would gain upon the 
“ double shuffle” in the way of pawning. In 
this way there is usually a considerable 
amount of traffic in pawn tickets going on in 
poor neighbourhoods, 

Pawning among the poor is not quite the 
simple affair that to outsiders it might appear 
to be. The poor themselves soon become 
aware of this. When a woman for the first 
time finds herself under the necessity of part- 
ing with the home through the pawnshop, 
she will generally seek the advice of some 
friend who, from having been more or less 
frequently “through the mill,” has become 
an expert in the matter. Such a friend will 
know which particular local pawnbrokers do 
or do not care for this or that special line of 
pledges ; or which of them again are “ hard” 
in setting their faces against the “ marry- 
ing” of pledges, that is to say against taking 
“a made-up parcel” as a single pledge. They 
insist upon a separate ticket being taken for 
each article—a method of business profitable 
to them, seeing that they are entitled by law 
to charge a halfpenny for each ticket. The 
experienced hand will know further to about 
the extent the more liberally disposed pawn- 
brokers will allow making up in pledges, and 
what classes of articles are held to go well to- 
gether in constituting a “lot ;” all of which 
is materially valuable information to the in- 
experienced pawner. 
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But even to those whose sad lot it is to 
have become experienced in this matter, the 
pawnshop is but a poor resource. The pawn- 
brokers, as they inform their clients, must 
take care of themselves ; can’t afford to run 
risks. As a matter of fact they do take 
exceeding good care of themselves, and, to 
use a paradoxical phrase, grow rich upon 
poverty. The proportion of the value of a 
“pledge” that they will lend upon it, is 
small, and the pawnable effects of a poor 
family are soon engulphed. Of course 1 am 
speaking here of the class of poor whom mis- 
fortune alone has driven to the pawnshop, 
the class who pawn hoping and meaning to 
redeem, but who in the first instance pawn 
indefinitely—until they shall have got into 
work, and have remained in it long enough 
to have time to “turn themselves round.” 
Such a period of—relative—prosperity may 
not, however, indeed too frequently does not, 
come within the time for which the goods 
are “put away.” The pawnbroker knows 
even better than the pawners of this type 
that there is a considerable risk of their 
pledges being left on his hands, And as it 
is from the payment of interest upon his 
loans, not on the sale of unredeemed pledges, 
that he makes his largest profits, his advances 
in this connection are, as already intimated, 
upon a low scale. It is in this fashion that 
he takes care of himself. He so manages 
his business that at the worst he is assured of 
a good profit. Still, the customers here in 
view are not his best customers, The pawn- 
broker’s most profitable clients are the “regu- 
lar hands”; the reckless, thriftless, habitual 
pawners, with whom to pawn has become a 
thing of custom. In work or out of work, 
these finance themselves through the pawn- 
shop. They are the Monday to Saturday 
pawners, and it is of them that the bard of 
street minstrelsy has slangly sung, 


“ What goes up the spout on Monday, comes out 
On Saturday afternoon.” 


To these the pawnbroker will make ad- 
vances upon a more liberal scale, and as he 
is free to charge not less than a month’s 
interest on any transaction, it will be seen 
that the regular hands pay for their ac- 
commodation at a highly usurous rate. This 
holds them in the net ; “it finds them poor, 
and it keeps them so.” These Monday to 
Saturday pawners, these payers of fifty-two 
months’ interest to the year are a decreasing 
class, though when their characteristics are 
concerned a still lamentably numerous one. 
They are a class, however, who are not di- 





rectly in question here. I have spoken of 
them thus far only because I know that 
there are many who not uncharitably, but in 
ignorance, suppose that all of the poor who 
resort to the pawnshop must of necessity be 
of this stamp. Such is not the case. Most 
of the struggling, thriftily living poor are, 


‘from no fault of their own, sorely against 


their will, and as a last desperate defence 
against hunger, driven to seek the dearly 
bought temporary aid of the pawnshop. To 
these the necessity for visiting the pawn- 
shop is an added sting to their poverty. 
They enter and leave its portals shrinkingly 
and furtively, hold aloof from it as long, and 
free themselves from it as soon as they can. 
The latter process is a long and painful one. 
The “putting away” of the things is effected 
all too rapidly, but getting them out again is 
a very different matter. 

When the bread-winner obtains employ- 
ment again, landlords, shopkeepers, and 
others press their outstanding claims, while 
the pawnbroker is in this respect a sleep- 
ing dog. He has got his bone in any case 
and can well afford to wait. The family 
have generally a good deal to do in the 
way of “turning themselves round,” before 
they can even think of taking things out of 
pawn. Even, when the happy time arrives, 
when they can turn their thoughts to that 
point the work is a kind that requires a 
good deal of engineering. The two blan- 
kets which constituted the family property 
in that line are “away,” and it being now 
winter, they would in a general way be the 
first things redeemed. But in this connec- 
tion general considerations must give way to 
special. On an examination of the pawn 
tickets it is seen that Billy’s boots are nearly 
“run out,” that they must be recovered 
promptly if they are to be recovered at all. 
They are “in” for two shillings, originally 
cost five shillings and sixpence, and are 
“almost as good as new.” Meanwhile, Billy 
is badly in need of boots. The old pair of 
woman's boots, the gift of a neighbour, that 
he is wearing have a good deal more of 
upper than sole about them. They literally 
do not keep his feet off the ground, while 
being worn to a pulpy condition, they freely 
absorb and retain mud and moisture, with 
the result that Billy’s feet are severely 
“chapped” and chilblained, and he is con- 
stantly catching cold. Billy, though not 


called into counsel, has of course a specially 
lively interest in this discussion of the 
family committee on ways and means, and 
boldly “puts in his word” on his own behalf. 
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Broadly the feeling of the committee is in 
his favour, but the mother bethinks her 
that, notwithstanding the privations he has 
had to share, Billy has grown since his boots 
were parted with. It occurs to her that he 
may have literally grown “too big for his 
boots,” and this gives her pause. The boy, 
however, is urgent; he professes that the 
boots are a. bit too big for him, and the 
sight of his “poor feet” pleads trumpet- 
tongued for him. He is given the benefit of 
the doubt as to whether the boots will still 
prove a fit, and they are taken out. This 
means that the blankets must wait, and later 
it is found that they must wait again, and yet 
again. Father’s overcoat is among the things 
that are “away,” and as the winter advances 
it begins to be seen that despite his asser- 
tions to the contrary he “feels the want of 
it,” especially when going out to work in 
the early morning. He looks “ perished” 
with cold, and cannot conceal that he has 
twitches of rheumatism. There is danger of 
his being laid up, an alarming prospect, and 
so mother insists that the coat shall be got 
out. Got out accordingly it is, and the wis- 
dom of the proceeding is soon evident in 
the improved health of father. The latter 
in his turn notices that mother and little 
Polly are feeling the cold, and he lays it 
down that their flannel petticoats shall be 
the next articles redeemed. All this has of 
course to be done gradually. By the time 
so much is accomplished the worst of the 
winter is over, and having done without 
the blankets so long the family might man- 
age to “rub along” without them still 
longer. Now, however, it is not a question 
of comfort only, but of time. The blan- 
kets can no longer wait, a reference to 
the pawn tickets shows that they are on the 
eve of running out. They are such impor- 
tant factors in household economy, that it 
will not do to lose them if that catastrophe 
can be avoided. A supreme effort, an effort 
perhaps involvinga re-pawning of other things, 
is made and the blankets are saved. There 
are other articles still in pledge that are about 
‘time expired,” but all has been done that 
can be done within the limit of time. There 
is nothing for it but to try to sell the tickets 
of such remaining pledges for what trifling 
sums they will bring. It is rarely indeed 
that, when the whole of the pawnable “be- 
longings” of a poor household have been 
“put away,” they are all redeemed. In that 
respect the household must, in some greater 
or lesser degree, remain shorn of its fair pro- 
portions. To achieve even so much as is 





indicated in the illustrative instance given 
above is a great task. The amount of money 
involved would sound ridiculously small, but 
relatively to the means of a labouring man 
with a family to support, and the leeway 
of a spell out of work to pull up, it is a 
formidable sum. To put it together means 
the continuance of considerable privation, 
habitual self-sacrifice, long and severe stint- 
ing and saving. It means the leading of a 
life that many would declare was not worth 
living, but which the self-respecting poor 
live thankfully, and even cheerfully. It is 
when they are putting away, not when they 
are taking out, that they are sorrowful. 
They strive to “put a good face upon 
trouble,” to endure their trials Spartan 
fashion. You may hear them speak euphe- 
mistically and with an attempt at jesting 
upon the subject of pawning. They will 
tell you with a little laugh that they have 
lent their blankets to a relation, that Billy’s 
boots or Polly’s petticoat have been left at 
uncle’s, that the family valuables are at their 
bankers, and so forth. But the laughter here 
is akin to tears, and there is heaviness of 
heart under the assumed lightness of speech. 
Some of the sharpest pinches of poverty are 
associated with the pawnshop. Thus a man 
who has been long out of work cannot accept 
unexpectedly offered employment because his 
tools are away, or his wife cannot take a 
day’s work because her garments are in pawn. 
Worse than that, children are seen to daily 
waste and pine, to be falling into a way to 
become weaklings for life for lack of the 
seasonable clothing that is lying packed 
away in the warehouse of the pawnbrokers. 
So it frequently happens that the most 
effective means of assisting a poor family 
is to aid them in redeeming some portion 
of their belongings from the limbo of 
the pawnshop. A packet of pawn tickets, 
worn and frayed from much handling and 
not unfrequently tear-stained, is certainly a 
commonplace not to say a sordid-looking 
object. Nevertheless, rightly considered, it 
is often in the nature of atragic volume. It 
is a symbol of suffering and sorrow, of the 
suffering that comes of want and privation, 
and the sorrow of that heart sickness that 
comes of hope deferred. It speaks of days 
and weeks, or it may be months, of that 
hardest of all hard work—the looking for 
work and failing to find it. It represents 
the parting with everything that goes to 
make a house a home, or that raises life 
above the point of a desperate daily struggle 
against sheer starvation. 














IN THE MEADOWS OF MAY. 
By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


T cannot be denied that we, as a people, | 


are strongly gifted with the rural feel- 


ing, and possess a quick sensibility to the | 


beauties of Nature and a keen sympathy 
with the picturesque sights and sweet, mel- 
low sounds of country life. The evidences 
of this are seen around us in countless ways. 
We have our city parks, and our town or 
borough commons, laid out with fine artistic 
taste, and gleaming with flowers of a thou- 


sand hues in their emerald setting of fresh | 


grass, like Oriental splendours from some 
land far over the shining seas. The success- 
ful city man loves the retirement of his 
villa—his rus in wrbe—just on the threshold 
of the country, where he can have one of his 
hands on ‘Change, and with the other be 
able to pluck the golden tassels from the 
laburnum, or lift the speckled trout from the 
cool, shimmering stream. Even in our city 
homes the yearning after this ‘rural beauty 


and freshness is often manifest ; the well-to- 
do merchant has frequently his tiny conser- 
vatory not far from his drawing-room ; the 
poor cobbler in his dingy attic has his caged 
lark, which he places on the roof-top, to let 
it have such air and sunshine as the city can 
spare, getting in return a rhapsody of song 
which makes him cry out in genuine, if 
short-lived gladness, 

“* Sound of vernal showers 

On the trickling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers, 


All that ever was 
Joyous and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass ! ”” 


And even the sick girl—thanks to some kind 
heart !—has the gloom of her lonely chamber 
somewhat dispelled by the flowering gera- 
nium on the window-sill, as it brings to her 
weary, longing heart visions of beauty— 





‘* Which come like pleasant thoughts 
When such are wanted,” 


But when all this has been said, we fear 
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that a somewhat grave charge could be | of some bright ante-natal realm. 


brought against many of us, which we are 
unable to refute. Now that May, with shin- 
ing robes and fragrant breath, is with us 
again, inviting us forth to see the glowing 
mysteries of Nature, we might seriously put 
the question to ourselves—and, perhaps, not 
without profit—whether walking, as a health- 
ful recreation and a means of communication 
with the priceless beauties and secrets of 
Nature, is not falling into neglect, if not 
even into disrepute, in these days. We may 
plead, in defence, the altered condition of 
things nowadays, the tear and wear of daily 
life, the tyranny of circumstances, or any 
other equally specious excuse ; but the fact 
is there, all the same, and it is to be 
feared that we cannot face it with frankness 
and say that the unfortunate change is no 
affair of ours. Are we not becoming day by 
day more engrossed in the present ? and are 
we not, with every circle of the sun, taking 
more thought for the morrow, in the very 
face of those memorable words of the Master 
Himself concerning the precious lesson given 
to us by.the fowls of the air and the lilies 
of the field? Instead of keeping the sand- 
glass of Time in its own sacred place, to be 
watched betimes with faithful eye, do we 
not run with it ever clutched in our hands, 
shaking its thin, vital stream with terrible 
results % 

It is too true that the conditions of life 
have changed much of late, in the way of 
lessening the time and opportunities for 
pleasant rambles by meadow and stream, or 
a brisk walk on the breezy highway. Those 
old patriarchal pictures of Abraham walking 
in the cool of the evening on Mamre’s plains, 
and Lot communing with the stars from the 
fair valley of the Jordan, are soothing to 
think upon, but to us nowadays they are un- 
known quantities, or, at best, dissolving 
views. ‘The tear and wear and worry of life 
kill all chances of such reposeful contempla- 
tion, and if rest should come to us it soon 
leaves again with fleeting foot. A Rip Van 
Winkle amongst us nowadays would be an 
impossibility ! But even all this cannot fully 
and finally excuse us from the fact that we 
have suffered walking—pedestrianism, if you 
will—for Nature’s sake, and for our own 
physical and intellectual good, to become 
amongst us almost a lost art. We work 
mostly in a mental region from which beauty 
and ce, music and art, are ruthlessly 
salto, and where delectable days are only 
known as dim memories of a glory far away 
and vague, like the faint yet celestial glory 








It is to be 
feared that many of us cannot free ourselves 
from the just reproach which Wordsworth 
makes the theme of one of his noblest son- 
nets :— 
“‘ The world is too much with us : late and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers : 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ;” 
and yet, within an hour or two’s travel 
from the labour haunts of the most worn-out 
of us all, in seething city or smoke-wreathed 
town, there are charming meadows and leafy 
dells as entrancing as ever were those trodden 
by Oberon and Titania amid the magic mazes 
of the Athenian woods. 

Let us start together for a ramble o’er the 
May meadows lying before us in the glorious 
sunlight, bordered by the willow-fringed 
shimmering river on the one side, and on the 
other by that long, picturesque belt of pines 
which loses itself beyond the summit of the 
far-off hill. If our eyes be keen and our 
souls receptive, if we are modest in our 
demands and accept Nature’s returns with a 
loyal and cheerful gratitude, if we can say 
with Wordsworth— 


*‘ The common growth of Mother Earth 
Suffices me—her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears,” 

we shall return with a new-born delight 
and satisfaction which he who has never trod 
the meadows in such gladsome spirit can 
never enjoy. As we trudge along, the rich 
meadow-grass before us and the songs of the 
woodlands in our ears, there comes upon us 
that indefinable yearning—“ earth-hunger,” 
we might call it—for everything that is 
bright, and fresh, and young, on this fair 
earth which God in His unfathomable 
love has given us. It is now that we can 
fully appreciate that exquisitely beautiful 
conception of the Greeks in regarding the 
earth as our “nourishing mother,” and of 
the poetic pathos of their rendering back 
again their dead to her blessed breast, as we 
would lay a weary and sleeping child back 
into a mother’s safe, enfolding arms. 

Yonder is a rich belt of daffodils, those 
lovely splendours which divide with the 
violets the honours of the poets’ songs. In 


| along, rich belt near the sedges by the stream 


they are shining like a golden fringe on a 
garment of green. On that gentle slope 
nearer us is a great cluster of blue hyacinths, 
looking like a patch of Italian sky, while, 
near at hand, rising in countless numbers, 
are the tall and slender blades of the willow 
herb, shining and sharp, like emerald spears. 
There is green all around in the woods, 
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hedges, and willow holts, whilst here and 
there are bright blues and greens, yellows 
and pinks, positive discords side by side, and 
yet not offending the eye, for there is not, 
nor shall be, an awkward break or faulty 
tint in this exquisite mosaic work which 
Nature has so deftly wrought with unseen 
cunning fingers for the children of men. 

And yet, to the worldling, or to the base, 
vulgar mind this glorious stretch of verdure, 
so exquisitely enamelled with flowers, calls 
not forth more than a passing trivial thought. 
It gives his foot a more restful touch with 
earth as he hurries along, but its kindly 
beauty has no place in his heart, and no 
value in the sordid equations of his soul. 
Have you ever studied closely one spike of 
grass—that dainty little spear of fluted 
green? If you have, then you have had 
your reward, and we venture to predict that, 
in the study of nature, you will yet graduate 
in higher things. Think for a few moments 
of the comprehensive mission of this lowly 
herb, the grass, and the contemplation will 
draw out your mind to fine issues in the 
way of insight into the sweet mission and 
beauties of Nature. It is the delicate fringe 
of the footpath, and covers the meadows 
with the glory of its perfect enamel. It is 
the soft and healthful bed of the lamb 
through the brief starry summer night, the 
joy of flocks and herds, and the soft carpet 
for the tender little foot of the cottar’s child. 
Without it this fair earth of ours would be 
a desolation of flinty rock and profitless 
sand. And when we are at last laid beside 
our dear ones who have gone before us, in 
the old churchyard, the lowly and tender 
grass, more constant to us than ever, shall 
cover us with its tender folds, and shall 
dwell with us through storm and shine. 

And there, at our feet, and woven amidst 
the grass, is its lowly friend and companion, 
the humble moss. Unseen by the common 
eye, or, if seen, idly regarded in the passing 
glance as a blot of dirty grey or a patch of 
common green, it threads its way by the 
lonely path, wreathes as with emerald the 
chalice of the mountain-spring, weaves a 
soft covering on the dinted rock, and fringes 
with its soft beauty the wayside well. Let 
the indifferent pass it by, all unconscious of 
the pleasures they miss; but, if you would 
have your soul filled with thankful reverence 
and adoration to God for His wondrous love 
in providing such exquisite beauty for us, 
stop for a moment and consider that moss. 
If you would see its beauties aright, it will 
be worth your while to kneel beside it—it is 





almost too sacred and fragile for uprooting— 
and gaze long and lovingly into its starred 
tracery of deep emerald and rubied bloom. 
What fringes of gold! What spikes of 
amber! What interlacing of delicate fibres, 
as if the hands of Fairy Mab and her elfin 
train had woven it all in porphyry and silk 
of a thousand hues from designs conceived 
in Paradise! And yet, amidst. its exquisite 
and subtle beauty, how humble and pathetic 
is its mission to men! A gentle covering for 
the scars of Time; a vision of simple grace 
for the weary heart; a soft pillow for the 
head of the tired child; and a tender cover- 
let for the grave of our beloved dead! In 
contemplating the matchless beauty of this 
humble plant, and the infinite charm of its 
pathetic mission to men, we cannot but feel 
that, surely, if ever Wordsworth was per- 
mitted to pierce with poet’s eye the veil of 
Nature and see into the mystery of the 
Unseen beyond, it was when he wrote. the 
lines— 
“* To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

All around, the woodlands are voiceful 
with a hundred songs. The sedge-warbler 
and the willow-wren are sitting on the over- 
hanging alders and fluted reeds by the river, 
jubilant in song—the one singing in a wild, 
gurgling rhapsody of delight, the other with 
sweet, thin, vitreous note, humble, yet surely 
acceptable in the chorus of morn. The hum- 
ming snipe whirs over our head on his way 
to the broad stretch of marshy meadow— 

** Where precious qualities of silence haunt,” 


while the copse yonder is vocal with the 
thrush’s jaunty, spontaneous song. In the 
midst of such charming revelations of sight 
and sound one cannot help recalling that 
pastoral passage in Tennyson’s “Gardener's 
Daughter ” :— 


* All the land in flowery squares, 
Beneath a broad and equal-blowing wind, 
Smelt of the coming summer, as one large cloud 
Drew downward. 

From the woods 
Came voices of the well-contented doves. 
The lark could scarce get out his notes for joy, 
But shook his song together as he neared 
His happy home, the ground. To left and right, 
The cuckoo told his name to all the hills; 
The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm ; 
The red-cap whistled ; and the nightingale 
Sang loud, as though he were the bird of day.” 


In spite of our love for Nature, and the 
power—either inborn or acquired—of appre- 
ciating her beauties, we shall ever find it to 
be to our advantage that we study her under 
the spell of our loftiest singers. Travelling, 
therefore, in this fair tract of country, let us 
have for our “Bradshaw,” Keats, Milton, 
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Shakespeare, and other true and tried guides, 
not so much to tell us how far we may go, 
and where we may alight, but to enable us 
to interpret, under the intense light of their 
genius, the beauties of meadow, and wood- 
land, and stream, which we, in the poetic 
sense, can call all our own. And what lover 
of Nature could be amongst these meadows 
and river-side holms for one brief hour with- 
out recalling to mind, with reverence and 
affection, John Keats, than whom no poet 
ever sang more melodiously of flowery meads 
and woodland glades? We instinctively look 
around for his wistful, melancholy-eyed 
countenance, and listen as if to catch the 
music of his voice as it finds its way at once 
to the nightingale and to human hearts for 
all time :— 


“ *Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness, 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beeches green and shadows numberless, 
Singest of Summer in full-throated ease. 
. . - * ” 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal bird! 
No ly generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown ; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The song that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faéry lands forlorn,” 


Of the last three lines quoted, Leigh Hunt 
finely observes :—“ This beats Claude’s ‘ En- 
chanted Castle’ and the story of King Beder 
in the ‘Arabian Nights.’ You do not know 
what the house is, or where, nor who the 
bird. Perhaps a king himself. But you see 
the window open on the perilous sea, and 
hear the voice from out the trees in which it 
is nested, sending its warble over the foam. 
The whole is at once vague and particular, 
full of mysterious life. You see nobody, 
though something is heard ; and you know 
not what of beauty or wickedness is to come 
over that sea.” 

Milton has a charming picture, full of 
beauty and warmth, in his “Song on May 
Morning” :— 

“ Now the bright morning-star, Day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery =f who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

ail, beauteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ! 
‘Woods and groves are of thy dressing ; 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 


Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 


The Scottish poet, Thomson, author of “The 
Seasons,” has a charming meadow sketch, in 
his “Castle of Indolence,” of that bewitching 
section of the Zodiac, “atween June and 
May” :— 





“ It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 
And there a season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half imbrowned, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 
No living wight could work, nor caréd even for play. 


Was nought around but images of rest; 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lanes between ; 
And flowery beds that slumbrous influence kest, 
From poppies breathed ; and beds of pleasant green, 
Where never yet was creeping creature seen. 
Meantime, unnumbered glittering streamlets played, 
And hurléd everywhere their waters’ sheen ; 
That, as they bickered through the sunny glade, 
Though restless still themselves, a lulling murmur made. 


“ Joined to the prattle of the purling rills 
Were heard the lowing herds along the vale, 
And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 
And vacant shepherds piping in the dale : 
And now and then sweet Philomel would wail, 
Or stockdoves plain amid the forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale ; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep ; 
Yet all these sounds yblent, inclinéd all to sleep.” 


It would be hard to find within the scope 
of our poetic literature a finer picture of the 
luscious, soothing, and almost seductive 
beauties of opening summer. 

That meadows and woodlands in their 
fresh greenness and wealth of flower and 
song were Shakespeare’s peculiar joy, we 
amply see in Cymbeline, As You Like It, 
and that matchless fairy-drama, 4 Midsum- 
mer’s Night’s Dream. His soul would have 
rejoiced in these meadows which stretch 
before us on this glorious May morning. 
Milton, too, in composing his “ Lycidas,” 
could appropriately have culled from this 
exquisite spot— 

“ Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-foot, and pale jessamine, 
The white-pink, and the pansy freak’d with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears ; 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 


And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To strew the laurent hearse where Lycid lies.” 


And now, as we homeward wend our way 
along the highway, we feel that, in coming 
forth for our brief communion with Nature, 
we have not lost our reward. The fresh 
flush of the green on the new-hung tassels of 
the larch, the wayside well, the humble 
thatched cottage with its faint wreaths of 
blue smoke, the cock’s shrill clarion, sound- 
ing as a bugle-challenge to his hereditary 
enemy at the farm on the hill-top yonder, 
and the song of the maiden as she passes to 
the spring, shall be carried home in our 
hearts as a present delight aud the source of 
soothing memories in days to come. And 
who can blame us if, when thinking of this 
scene in after days, the words of Wordsworth 
come upon our lips — 


«“ Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven!” 











SYMPATHY 


a two gifts—for they are gifts, be- 
cause though they may be cultivated 
they cannot be acquired—are by no means 
identical, and though, when found together, 
they aid one another immensely, they do not 
always co-exist ; and for this reason, they are 
related to two very different faculties which 
arerarely combined in the same person. 

Sympathy is largely dependent upon the 
imagination ; tact upon observation. Al- 
though these two faculties are sometimes 
found together, yet more frequently the 
dreamy, imaginative person is unobservant, 
while the person whose eyes are everywhere 
and whom nothing escapes, is devoid of ima- 
ginative power. But there is a link between 
them which serves sometimes to unite them 
in the same temperament, for both depend 
upon a third faculty, without which neither 
could exist, and that is sensitiveness. Sen- 
sitiveness means quickness of perception. A 
sensitive eye distinguishes the slightest 
nuances of colour. <A sensitive ear detects 
the faintest sounds. A sensitive nostril the 
most delicate odour. And a sensitive tem- 
perament perceives quickly what is affecting 
the senses and sensibilities of those around it. 
{t is like an electric machine, and is affected 
by every change in the moral and social 
atmosphere surrounding it. Sympathy means 
fellow-feeling. In this it differs from pity, 
which feels for the sufferer, while sympathy 
feels with him. Pity looks down, but sym- 
pathy puts itself on the same level with its 
object ; it does not merely say, “I am sorry 
for you,” but “I feel with you.” 

_ It may be asked, “Is it possible to sym- 
pathize without having experienced the same 
suffering one’s self?” 

It is here that imagination comes to one’s 
aid. It enables one to picture a state of feel- 
ing, both physical and mental, which one has 
not actually felt one’s self. Without imagina- 
tion one’s sympathy would be limited by one’s 
own experience ; like the man who, hearing 
groans from the other side of a wall, called 
out, “What isthe matter?” “Ifear I have 
broken my leg,” was the reply. “Oh, is 
that all? Ithought you had the toothache,” 
was the unsympathetic answer, as he passed 
on. Imagination deepens and widens one’s 
perceptions, and enables one to put one’s self 
(mentally) in the position of others, to pic- 
ture their feelings, and so to share them; it 
is this that engenders sympathy. 


AND TACT. 


We all share a common nature, and not- 
withstanding differences of race, rank, and 
temperament, we are affected much in the 
same way by pain, sorrow, and disappoint- 
ment, so that it is not difficult to sympathize 
with ordinary troubles or misfortunes. But 
there is a higher and more delicate kind of 
sympathy which is much rarer; it enters 
into the tastes, aspirations, and idiosyncrasies 
of others; it rejoices at their success, and 
grieves at their disappointment. For ten 
people who will be genuinely sorry that you 
are ill, or have met with an accident, you 
will only find one who is really grieved that 
you have been disappointed or deceived. 

The rarest sympathy of all is that which 
can “rejoice with those that do rejoice,” 
and which can enter into and understand 
feelings, tastes, and aspirations which it 
does not share. 

Such sympathy gives its possessor a won- 
derful power for good, and it can only be 
exercised by those who have sufficient ima- 
ginative power to put themselves in the 
place of others, and to look upon things 
from their point of view. 

Real sympathy has a wonderful power of 
winning confidence, but in order to exercise 
this power, the sympathizer must possess 
two qualities—memory and patience. If 
you are forgetful of the joys and sorrows 
and interests of others, letting them in at 
one ear and out at the other, you will never 
win confidence. And in order to sympa- 
thize thoroughly you must be a good lis- 
tener: no one can sympathize in a hurry. 
Impatience seals the springs of confidence. 
A very talkative or egotistical person is 
seldom a good listener, and consequently 
rarely a confidante. 

In dealing .with the sick, the sinful, and 
the sorrowful, this patient sympathy is 
essential if any real influence is to be gained. 
“In your patience possess ye your souls,” 
said the Divine sin and sorrow-bearer, and 
patience alone can win the souls of others. 
Hearts may be taken by storm, but souls 
never ! 

Showing a real interest in others—their 
joys, their sorrows, their crosses, their fears, 
their tastes, their belongings—gives one 
more influence over them than loading them 
| with benefits; for influence is the action of 
| mind upon mind and heart upon heart. 
| Tact means literally “touch,” and as 
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delicacy of physical touch depends upon the | 
sensitiveness of the skin, so tact depends | 
upon sensitiveness of temperament com-| 
bined with observation. ‘ | 

It tells one when a subject is unwel- 
come, when an inquiry is painful, when 
condolences or congratulations are ill-timed. 
It enables one to say disagreeable things in 
a pleasant manner. It softens the rough 
edges of unpleasant truths or unpalatable 
advice, and converts brutal plainness into 
gentle insinuation. 

As an instance: A rough-and-ready man, 
full of sympathy, but utterly devoid of tact, 
suggested, as secretary for a newly-formed 
branch of a temperance society, the head- 
master of a new school, on the score that 
“he could have very little to do with that 
mere handful of boys.” A lady, a mutual 
friend, undertook to ask him. She put it 
to him in this way : 





“Mr. P. has suggested you for our secre- 
tary; I feared you might be too busy, but 
he said, ‘ Now is your time !’” | 

Thus giving the flattering impression that | 
the school was going to increase, instead of | 
reminding him of the unpleasant fact that at | 
present it was very small. | 


Many people who are full of sympathy | 


When sympathy and tact are combined in 
the same person, it gives their possessor very 
great influence. Sympathy is the healing 
balm; tact, the dexterous fingers that 
apply it. Many people are full of sympathy 
which they do not know how to express. 
Tact points out the way to show it; it is a 
cheque-book on the bank of sympathy. 

There are some positions in which tact and 
sympathy are indispensable ; such are spheres 
of work in which one comes across different 
types of people, and minds differing from 
our own. The success of a diplomatist, a 
bishop, a nurse in a hospital, is largely de- 
pendent upon this union of sympathy and 
tact. If one is to gain any influence over 
those among whom one works, one must not 
ride rough-shod over their opinions and pre- 
judices ; one must be able to put one’s self in 
their place, to see with their eyes, to under- 
stand their point of view. 

You will never bring any one to your way 
of thinking until you have thoroughly mas- 
tered his. You will never win any one to 
your side unless he feels that you under- 
stand his ; it is for this reason that religious 
controversies are so bitter, and religious 
differences so difficult to heal; the dispu- 
tants do not care to inquire what their oppo- 


have no tact, they are blunt and awkward | nents have to say for themselves, 


and often give pain without intending it. 


And in your dealings with your fellow- 





On the other hand, there are people who are | creatures, you will never awaken the smile 
endowed with tact, who avoid wounding | of joy, nor assuage the tide of sorrow, unless 
others, and manage to make themselves very | the rejoicer and the mourner feel that you 
popular by means of delicate flattery, whose have entered into their gladness and their 
sympathy is all on the surface, and in whose | grief : and this can only be done by those two 


presence one’s heart would close over any | handmaids of charity, Sympathy and Tact. 


trouble, 


E. C. TAIT, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


iG was not easy for such a child of nature 

as Hepsibah to dissemble, but love can 
lead one into strange paths, and for the sake 
of Jack-o-Lantern Hepsibah haunted Righte- 
ous Lee’s old tent, and when she came across 
Piety tried to do her any small service in 
her power. 

The gipsies were now very busy shifting 
to another part of the forest, and Hepsibah 
was in request as a handy sort of girl to 
fetch and carry and pack. She began to re- 
cover some of her old popularity, for now 
that she had no longer a great baby to drag 
about with her she could be made invaluable 





in many ways. As she never required nor 
looked for payment, she became the most 


willing of drudges to all those who claimed 


her services. 

“You'll kill yerself, Hepsy,” said Liz Cole 
once or twice. 

And Hepsibah, in reply, gave her a strange, 
hollow-eyed sort of smile. She rather took 
to Liz just now. Liz had been good to her 
during the dreadfui trouble of those first few 
hours when the baby had been snatched out 
of her arms. Now that Ben was gone, and 
Jack-o-Lantern was no longer to be seen, 
Liz’s company was a little better than none. 

The gipsies moved to their new quarters 
on the Wednesday, and on the following 
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Sunday Piety was to be seen seated in the 
door of the old tent in a flaring red cotton 
dress, holding Jack-o-Lantern in her artas. 
Two or three gipsy children ran up gleefully 
when they saw him, and shouted Hepsibah’s 
pet name tohim. He was a splendid child, 
with a fair, placid face, and a downy crown 
of yellow gold on his head. Piety had 
dressed him in white, and tied up his little 
sleeves with tawdry blue ribbons. 

In Hepsibah’s day Jack-o’-Lantern had 
worn old brown winsey, sometimes patched, 
sometimes in rags. Even in this dirty and 
poor costume he looked what he was, a 
beautiful little child, but now that he was 
clean, and his dress white, the only fit colour 
for babies, the extreme fairness of his skin 
and the heavenly blue of his large placid 
eyes shone out like a revelation. The gipsy 
children ran up to kiss him, shouted in 
ecstasy over him, and used loud expressions 
of delight at his appearance. 

“Oh, ain’t Jack-o-Lantern fine!” said one. 

“Call Hepsibah and let her look at her 
baby !” shouted another. ‘ 

Neither of these remarks, however, suited 
Mrs. Lee. A cloud came over her dark, 
strongly-marked face, and she pushed the 
ragged gipsy children aside. 

“ Hold your tongue, you idle brats,” she 
said. “This baby is my baby, and I don’t 
want no dirty Hepsibah coming after him. 
And his name ain’t Jack-o-Lantern,” she 
continued. “I don’t want no silly cracked 
name o’ that sort. I ha’ called the baby 
Ezekiel. Look at me, Ezekiel, my bonny 
man! Kiss your new mammy. Look at 
me, Ezekiel. Oh, ain't he a duck and a 
beauty !” 

She gave the baby a rough squeeze. He 
had not glanced at her. He was naturally 
good-tempered and brave, but the word 
Ezekiel, adopted on the spur of the moment, 
conveyed nothing whatever to his untutored 
ears. Just then, too, he was straining his 
eyes to look after a familiar object. He saw 
it, it was coming nearer. A smile like the 
sun shone all over his beautiful face, and he 
stretched out his bonny arms. Hepsibah 
was coming up the path. All the week she 
had thirsted and pined for one sight of Jack- 
o’-Lantern. She was not expecting to see 
him now, and her sad eyes were lowered. 
She was walking along slowly, an unkempt 
and desolate little figure. The gay ring of a 
baby’s laugh smote on her ears. She looked 
up with a start. Jack-o-Lantern was smiling 
at her, and holding out his arms, She smiled 
back at him; her whole face was aglow with 





love. She rushed forward; she had almost 
reached him. 

Piety, who had meant, however, to show 
the neighbours what an excellent stepmother 
she could make, was furious with jealousy. 
Baby had not responded to her caresses, and 
now he was showering heavenly glances on 
the dirtiest, most unkempt child in the camp. 
Before Hepsibah could reach the child Piety 
had gone back into the tent. Jack-o-Lantern 
uttered a howl of baby anger. 

“Righteous,” said his spouse to him, “I 
wish you'd tell that queer cracked child 
Hepsibah not to be trotting round arter 
baby. The trouble I has with him, breaking 
him o’ the bad ways she has taught him! 
There, you little brat, stop crying, or I'll 
shake yer !” 

‘Don’t you be rough on the kid, Piety,” 
said Righteous. 

He gave his wife a scowl, but then his 
eyes alighted on the white embroidered frock. 
It occurred to him that Nance, if she was 
haunting the place, would admire that frock, 
and he went out of the tent in a good-humour 
with Piety, and with that sense of satis- 
faction which a man feels when he thinks he 
has done the right thing. 

Hepsibah was standing outside the tent. 
There was a slight flush on her hollow cheeks, 
and her eyes were bright with tears which 
she was too proud to shed. 

“Is that you, Hepsibah ?” said Righteous. 

He was in such a good-humour that he 
would not be rough even to her. 

“Look here, my gel,” he said, “ef I was 
you I wouldn’t be coming around arter the 
kid. You'd best leave it with its new mother. 
A fine time the kid ha’ now, Hepsy, fed up 
he be, and coddled, and dressed for all the 
world as if he was an angel. Why, I can 
almost see his wings a-budding.” 

“They was allays there,” said Hepsibah, 
in a queer voice. “I could a’most feel ’em ; 
they were allays there—white wings. It 
wouldn’t take much for that baby to fly 
away, Righteous, and I ’ope, I ’ope, he'll go 
soon.” 

“You're the strangest gel I ever came 
across,” said Righteous. ‘You're cracked, 
and that’s the truth of it. Well, the baby is 
all right now, and you leave him with his 
mother. I ha’ got a right good serviceable 
mother for he—a work-a-day woman what 
knows her duty. You let that baby be, 
Hepsy.” 

Righteous strode away. He did not trouble 
himself much about Hepsibah. He was 
going for a long walk, a walk of many miles. 
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He was going back to the neighbourhood of 
the Druid oak-trees ; he was going to find 
his money and bring it away with him. He 
felt he could do it now-—now in the broad 
daylight, with the sunshine glinting through 
the trees, and the birds singing in the boughs, 
and the flowers with all their pretty eyes 
wide open. Although he had given Jack-o’- 
Lantern a mother, and Nance was probably 
satisfied, lying cool and still and restful in 
her quiet grave, yet he would not for worlds 
have ventured to the spot from where the 
groans had come, and the fair face had looked 
at him in the darkness of the night. But 
now, with the sun shining, now it was dif- 
ferent. He walked along, feeling wonder- 
fully cheerful. A picture was constantly 
rising up before his mental vision—a picture 
of a little face, a brave, placid, beautiful little 
face, a little head which wore just now the 
daintiest sort of crown. He began to be 
rather proud of having a baby like Jack-o’- 
Lantern. 

“ Lor,” he said to himself, “ he’s ’cute, that 
kid is; he’s like Nance. He ha’ all her 
dainty ways and dainty looks, and yet he’s 
a lad, every inch of him. He show white 
feather? No, bless his little ’eart. You 
couldn’t make he cry whatever you was to 
do. Didn’t he slap Piety when she pulled 
his mug o’ milk away from him? Lor, it’s a 
’eute ‘un, and werry purty, too; he'll make 
a fine man by-and-by. I can teach he lots 
of things—to shoot, and to snare, and to shy 
cocoa-nuts. He'll make a better man nor 
his father, if I don’t mistake. I’m glad as I 
ha’ got a mother for him. Piety’s rough, 
but she’s solid, and she’s all there. She’s a 
rare ’un for cleanin’ is Piety, and she have a 
good eye for a bit of colour. Stunning I 
call that red dress of hers, and the little ‘un 
all in white and blue! Worn’t he dainty ? 
Poor Hepsy, she’s a wild ’un—quite crazed, 
poor little gel. What queer talk she had 
"bout the little ’un, and his wings a-growing. 
No, no, he ain’t going to use his wings yet 
awhile, not ef I knows the reason why. 
Piety ain’t a beauty, and she shows up won- 
derful dark and bad by the side of the babe, 
but she tends him well for all that. Nance’s 
babe, little fair Nance, and the boy as fair as 
acherub. Poor Nance! Well, I ha’ done 
my best for her now.” 

Righteous walked very swiftly along, 
whistling as he went. All his meditations 
were cheerful ; the warm sunshine felt plea- 
sant on his face, his heart danced with ex- 
ultation at the thought of the boy. He, 
who until a week ago had scarcely noticed 





his son, now felt that he could not live with- 
out him. 

Piety Palmer was in many respects an ex-" 
cellent wife for Lee. She was a better wife 
than Nance, who had always been soft and 
fair and gentle, something like a dainty little 
white flower. There was no resistance in a 
little creature like Nance, no grip in her. 
In his rough, untutored way Lee had loved 
her, but he could not help tyrannising over 
such a weak timid little soul. 

Now there was nothing at all feeble about 
Piety. When Piety said a thing she meant 
it. When she put down her foot there it 
stayed. She made plans and she carried 
them out. She was a very rough, ignorant 
woman, but she had some good points. She 
was scrupulously clean, she was an excellent 
cook, and she could attend to all a man’s 
creature comforts. 

Instead of the miserable, desolate tent, 
with no light and no food, Lee now could 
come home toa hot and cozy supper. He 
could see his little lamp brightly trimmed, 
and his poor tent made as spruce as a pair 
of brawny arms could render it. Piety, 
therefore, after one week of married life, 
had gained a considerable ascendency over 
her husband, Already he had confided to 
her the secret of his hidden money, and it 
was at her request, or rather command, that 
he took a walk this Sunday morning to find it. 

Lee was not only to find the money, he 
was to bring it home with him. Piety her- 
self would take care of Lee’s hoard in the 
future. She was to keep it, and she was to 
spend it, and Lee knew that the very first 
purchase made out of his savings would be a 
brand-new van gaily painted. 

Piety held out alluring pictures of the 
life she and Righteous and Jack-o-Lantern 
would lead in their little house on wheels. 
She drew alluring pictures of their cozy 
little home, and she further said, in a very 
fierce and tyrannical voice, that nothing 
would induce her to remain an hour longer 
in the dirty old tent than she could help. 
No; Lee must bring back his money, and 
Piety would buy the van, and they would 
be the envied of all the tribe, and Lee, who 
was already considerably feared in the clan, 
would most likely be made their king when 
he took his proper position amongst them. 

Altogether, therefore, affairs seemed look- 
ing up for the Lee family this morning, and 
no wonder that Righteous felt cheerful, as 
with long swinging strides he got over the 
ground. 

The present encampment of the gipsies 
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was from fifteen to twenty miles away from 
the neighbourhood of the bench and the 
haunted tree. 

Lee was a capital walker, but it took him 
_ some hours to reach the old familiar ground. 

It was still, of course, broad daylight, but 
insensibly, as he stepped over the brushwood 
and tangle, his high spirits fell. 

What horrors he had gone through in this 
place of late! The very air seemed even 
now full of those awful groans ; even now he 
seemed to see that fair spirit face. 

The dreadful sensation of shaken and un- 
equally balanced nerves which had ‘left him 
since his marriage with matter-of-fact Piety 
once more returned. 

“It wor a dreadful thing of Nance to 
haunt me like that,” he murmured, “a 
dreadful, awful, maddening thing. Well, I 
ha’ done my best for Nancenow. The little 
’un, why he’s a sort of a king to me. I 
wouldn’t hurt a hair of his head. The 
young ’un is well mothered now, and no 
mistake, and Nance ought to lie easy.” 

Lee kept muttering these words to him- 
self, saying them, after his fashion, half aloud. 
He was now in the heart of the haunted 

lace, and he stood still to listen. At first 

e could hear nothing but the great thumps 
of his heart against his side. Then the 
melody of a thrush in full song filled all the 
air. The fragrance of the heather was 
wafted to his nostrils, and a bar of sunlight 
fell across his face. There were no groans, 
no awful sounds; all was sweetness and 
summer and peace. Lee laughed aloud in 
his joy. 

“‘She’s in her grave, bless her! Nance is 
resting fine. I did the right thing. I 
acted fair and straight by the little ‘un. 
Nance is resting easy. I’m glad I got a 
mother for the kid.” 

Lee wiped the moisture from his brow, 
then, stepping across the greensward, he 
plunged through the great tangle of bracken 
and undergrowth, until he reached the foot 
of the oak-tree where the ivy grew. 

It only took a moment to climb the tree 
and thrust his har? hand under the great 
thick belt of the ivy. He pushed his hand 
well in and felt about in the hollow of the 
tree. All was emptiness—a little deserted 
chamber, as hollow and void as was poor 
Hepsibah’s starved heart at that moment. 
The treasure had taken to itself wings. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN a moment Lee had bounded to the 
ground. A dark flush overspread his face ; 











his eyes, which had looked gentle, bright, 
almost handsome, a moment before, now 
glowed with their old ferocious, untamed 
glare. His treasure was gone; he forgot all 
his ghostly terrors under the half-stupefy- 
ing, half-maddening sense of loss which now - 
overpowered him. 

He had taken years collecting his hoard, 
and he loved it. Now that it was gone he 
knew by the sore savage ache in his heart 
how much he had loved his money. He had 
been full of affection for Nance, but he could 
not give her the comforts of life because he 
would not part with any of his hidden trea- 
sure. His baby had been neglected, un- 
eared for, except by one little waif and 
stray, because Lee would not part with his 
secret hoard. Yes, he loved his money in- 
tensely. He was shaking all over now. It 
was a warm summer’s day, but even his 
very teeth were chattering, because the 
money on which his whole heart had been 
set was gone. 

Even Nancy’s ghost had not upset him as 
this loss did. He forgot all about that poor 
little ghost ; those groans which had wrung 
his very soul could not have moved him an 
inch now. His money was gone, and he 
felt half mad. 

Lee did not waste any time in useless 
wonderings as to how his treasure had 
vanished. His uneducated mind fell in- 
stantly into the trap which Clayton and 
Mother Kezia had laid for him. 

The story which Clayton had whispered 
into his ear on that Sunday, which seemed 
quite in the distant past now, returned to 
him in full force. He had thought it a false 
story at the time, and had laughed at it. 
Now he believed it. Ben had found some- 
thing in the woods: he had found a bag 
which contained half-pence and pence, and 
shillings and half-crowns, a few half-sove- 
reigns, a few sovereigns, a bag of treasure 
containing all that was worth living to a 
strong man. 

Oh, what a fool he had been! While he 
was trembling and shaking with nervous 
terrors, Ben had gone away with his hoard. 
Ben had been a rather contemptible, un- 
interesting character to Lee in the past. 
Now he respected him; he hated him, but 
he respected him. He was so clever, this 
slim, namby-pamby youth, that he had ab- 
solutely outwitted a great giant like Right- 
eous Lee. 

“But he shan’t outdo me,” shouted the 
angry man, clenching his fist, and throwing 
back his powerful head. “T'll be even with 
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him yet! Ill get my money back ef he | how are you and that fine new wife of yours 
han’t spent it; and ef he has, it ‘ull be the | getting on? You'll never. say that Mother 


worst for Ben. Ay, it ’ull be the worst for 
Ben!” | 

Lee walked up and down, brandishing | 
his arms, and talking in his wild fashion | 
aloud. For nearly an hour he was so over- | 
come with the greatness of his loss, that he | 
could not even think coherently. Then his | 
brain began to clear, and he roused himself | 
to definite action. 

He determined that he would pursue 
Ben—that he would find him wherever he 
was hidden. Nothing else seemed of the 
smallest moment to the man now. Ben was 
the sole object of strong interest to him in 
the whole world. He turned on his heel 


and began rapidly to retrace his steps. | 
It was evening in the gipsies’ camp when | 


Lee once more strode into their midst. He 
looked footsore and dusty, and the savage 
blood-shot gleam in his eyes made the gipsy 
children run away from him. 

Piety had trimmed her lamp, and set the 
kettle on for tea in the old tent. She was 
standing in the doorway, and she saw Lee 
striding across the common. His approach 
caused her elation of spirit. She was think- 
ing of her new van, and the comfortable time 
she would have in it. 

“ Come along, Righteous ; what atime you 
ha’ been!” she called in her shrill voice. 

Lee did not pay the slightest attention to 
Piety. Instead of coming up to the tent he 
stepped aside from it, and going across the 
encampment with great long strides, put his 
hand suddenly on Clayton’s shoulder. 

Clayton was a thick-set, small man. He 
was smoking a pipe, and he started when Lee 
gripped him. He had a pasty, unwholesome 
face, and small shifty eyes. 

* Wot is it, Lee?” he said, and he tried 
to wrest his shoulder out of the man’s grasp. 

Had Lee’s whole mind not been absorbed 
with another idea he might have seen guilt in 
Clayton’s eyes. 

“‘ Wot is it, Lee ?”’ said Clayton. 

“‘T want the boy Ben,” said Lee. ‘ Where 
ishe? Iwant he. Where’s he gone ?” 

“‘ How can I tell ?” replied Clayton. “ Ben | 
ain't been here for nigh on six weeks.” 

“ That’s naught to me. Where’s he now ? 
Where’s his home? I wanthe, I say. Iha’ | 
a word or two to say to he.” | 

Clayton was hesitating, and showing more | 
and more the fear which was thrilling him 
when Mother Kezia, looking gay and hand- 
some, joined the pair. 

“ Well, Lee, my man,” she said, “ and | 

xXX—23 








| Righteous. 


Kezia didn’t do you a good turn when she 
brought you and Piety together. Well, now, 
what's the matter ?” 

Mother Kezia was too sharp a woman not 
to read the fury in Lee’s face, and the terror 
in Clayton’s. 

* What is it?” she asked, looking from one 
to the other. 

“‘ The master here wants Ben,” said Clay- 
ton. <A great many of the gipsies called Lee 
the master. ‘It seems to me,” continued 
Clayton, glancing weakly at Mother Kezia, 
and trying to take his cue from her, “ that 


| there ain’t much use in looking for a lad wot 


ain’t been nigh the place for six weeks 
past.” 

“Tt all depends,” replied Mother Kezia, 
“on how bad Master Righteous Lee wants 
the lad called Ben.” 

“T want him as bad as a man can want a 
chap,” answered Righteous, letting go his 
hold of Clayton, and turning to flash his 
angry face on Mother Kezia. 

“ The lad ha’ gone,” she replied at once— 
“a quiet, civil, well-spoken lad. He ran 
away from home, but he spoke more nor 
once of going back again; he spoke often of 
going back again of late. He went off werry 
cheerful one morning ; he didn’t say nought, 
but ‘home’ were writ all over his face. He 
went off, he didn’t say good-bye to no one, 
and he never come back. ‘ Mark my word,’ 
I said to Clayton, ‘the lad Ben ha’ gone 
home. He ha’ come in for a windfall or 
summut.” 

** Don’t you remember what I told you, 
Righteous?” said Clayton in a half-exultant, 
half-timorous voice. ‘TI said as the lad had 
a find. Never did I see a lad with sech a 


struck-all-on-a-heap sort of look as I did. 


Ben.” 

“ Oh, don’t be raking up the past now,” 
said Mother Kezia. “Kf the lad were lucky 
it ain’t for us to grudge it him. He’s gone, 
and that’s all we cares.” 

“Tt ain’t all I care,” suddenly roared. 
* You tell me where he ha’ gone 
—you tell me that.” 

Mother Kezia looked straight up into Lee’s 
face. Then, standing on tip-toe, she whispered 
a few words into his ear. 

He listened attentively ; did not make the 
smallest response himself, but instantly turn- 
ing on his heel, strode across the camp to his 
own tent. 

“ Here you be, Righteous !” said his wife, 
greeting him in a cheery voice. She had the 
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child in her arms. 
little wave of laughter spread over his face at | 
the sight of his father. 

Lee glanced neither at wife nor child. 

“ Piety,” he said, “I give ye three pun’ 
ten, yesterday morning. How much 0’ it is 
left ¢” 

“ Well, Righteous, I had to buy some 
things, and r 

Lee stamped his great foot. 

“ How much o it is left, Piety ?” 

The baby was not in the least afraid. He 
- still kept smiling at his father, and stretching 
out his arms to him. But the look in Lee’s 
eyes subdued his new-made wife. She fetched 
a small worn leather purse, and poured the 
contents on the little table which she had 
- spread ready for supper. 

“There, I ha’ spent a pound,” she said. 
“ There’s two pun’ ten left.” 

With one sweep Lee gathered up the gold 
and silver. He put it into his vest pocket, 
and turned to leave the tent. 

“Where are you going, Righteous ?” said 
Piety. “I ha’ cooked your supper, man.” 

He did not look round at her. 

“Dad!” shouted the baby. The word 
~came with supreme effort. It was Jack-o- 
Lantern’s first distinct utterance. 

Lee turned. The sweet little bird-like 
note arrested him. A queer, mingled look 
‘of sorrow and regret swept over his face— 
swept like a flash, and was gone. He left 
the tent. Neither child nor wife could bring 
-him back. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


SomE weeks after the events mentioned in 
the last chapter Hepsibah was taking a soli- 
tary walk. She never cared to have com- 
panions, and the gipsy children, no longer 
fascinated by her stories, were only too glad 
to let her alone. 

Righteous Lee was still away; but the 
gipsies, who were always wandering up and 





down the forest during the summer months, 
had once more returned to the neighbour- | 
hood of the Druid oaks, ~ 

A great sale of forest ponies and a local | 
fair were being held, and Mother Kezia and 
Clayton were not the people to absent 
themselves from such entertainments. They , 
would not stay more than a day or two ; but | 
with the readiness of their wandering tribes, 
they were once more established in their old 
haunts, and Hepsibah had a curious sense of | 
being at home. 

It was a lovely day, and Hepsy thought | 
she would spend it in the woods. To-morrow | 


The child smiled, and a| they were all going away from the forest. 


The gipsies were going to a distant part of 
the country, and Hepsibah did not know 
when she should see the woods again. 

As a rule this queer ehild avoided all 
intercourse with her fellow-creatures. She 
was glad to be alone in the woods. Her 
starved heart would keep on aching; she 
could bear it best in solitude. She sat down 
by a little stream, and, pulling some, rushes 
which stood near, began to plait them into a 
basket. Hepsibah had deft fingers, and her 
work grew pretty under her nimble hands, 
She finished her basket, and then got up to 
look for flowers to fill it. She chose the ten- 
derest and smallest flowers she could find— 
the delicate blue hare-bell, robin-run-the 
hedge, and others, and a small starry yellow 
flower, which was very frail, but grew in 
profusion everywhere. With her flowers she 
mixed a few very light feathery grasses. 

The little rush basket looked lovely when 
filled with the dainty blossoms and grasses, 

“ He'll like it fine,” said Hepsibah, speak- 
ing aloud and with eagerness. ‘He do like 
to touch the posies with his pretty dimpled 
fingers, and to hold ’em up to his little lips. 
Bless him! I'll take ’em back to he—the 
beauty !” 

She started up as if to go back to the 
camp. This was by no means the first rush 
basket she had filled with flowers for Jack- 
o’-Lantern. She had made her basket to- 
day and ornamented it with blossoms, abso- 
lutely forgetting that the baby was no longer 
hers. She had spent a happv half-hour—her 
pain was forgotten, her hands and heart were 
busy. 

“T’ll take em to Jack-o-Lantern,” she said. 
And she started to go back to the camp. 
Then she remembered. A crimson flood 
rushed up from her heart and suffused her 
thin face. The baby was no longer hers. 
She could not give him the flowers. With 
all her might she flung the little rush basket 
with its dainty offerings away from her. 
Then she threw herself on the ground, and 


| covered her face with her hands. Some deep 


sobs came from her, but she felt too hopeless 
even to cry heartily. Just then there fell on 
her ear the sound of a voice singing. It was 
a sweet voice, a little thin, no doubt, and 
quavering, but the notes were in tune, and 
came out of the singer’s throat with such a 
passion of desire and longing that Hepsibah 
stopped hér sobs to listen. 
* Were the whole realm of nature mine 
That were an offering far too small, 


Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my life, my heart, my all.” 
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“Love so amazing, so divine,” sang the 
voice, going back again over these words, 
‘* Love so amazing !—love—” 

The voice sounded fainter. Hepsibah had 
stopped crying. She sat upright, pushed her 
hair from her brows, and looked with her 
tear-dimmed eyes at the slight figure of a 
middle-aged woman, who was walking slowly 
through the woods. She was still singing, 
but the distance between her and Hepsibah 
was growing greater, for she had turned into 
a by-path, and now her steps began to quicken, 
as though she had neared her home. Hep- 
sibah started to her feet, and without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation followed the woman. She 
did not know why she went, only that the 
words and the voice together seemed to 
draw her. She reached the singer just as 
she paused by a little turnstile. 

“Wot’s the ‘love so amazing?’” asked 
Hepsibah. 

The woman turned at once, and faced the 
queer wild child. She had a thin, pale face 
herself, an unemotional face, unless the light 
which now and then came into her eyes gave 
some indication of a soul which was really on 
fire with love to God. She had a beautiful 
singing voice, but her speaking words came 
shily and with difficulty. 

“That’s a hymn, little gel,” she said, and 
she made as if she would go through the 
stile into the field beyond. - Hepsibah, how- 
ever, stepped in front of her. 

**Wot's ‘love so amazing ?’” she repeated. 

“Oh, child!” replied the woman, “those 
are the words of a hymn. ‘Love so amaz- 
ing,’” she echoed, drawn by the look of long- 
ing in Hepsibah’s big black eyes; “ that’s 
the love of God to you and me—the love of 
Christ—you know. Now I must go home, 
little gel,” she added. “I’m a woman of few 
words, and I’m wanted at my home.” Again 
she made as if she would go through the stile. 
Hepsibah’s slight, dirty little figure, how- 
ever, barred the way. 

“The love o’ God,” she repeated. “Ben 
spoke of God. Idon’t know He. The love 
of God to me—no, that ain’t true! Nobody 
don’t love poor Hepsibah now. And wot’s 
Christ ?” she added. ‘ Wot’s Christ? I 
never, never heard no one speak o’ He.” 

“Oh, child!” said the woman, “I expect 
from your brown skin you’reagipsy. I never 
had no dealings with gipsies ; they’re a wild, 
bad, thieving lot, and their ignorance is down- 
right shameful. You put me to the blush, 
little girl. You live in England—and Christ 
—why He’s a household word. 
He’s the best-loved of all. With me—oh, 


With many | 





there’s no one like Him? He fills my heart 
—He satisfies—I rejoice in Him!” 

Something of the fervour of her singing 
notes had now come into the woman’s voice. 
She lost her shyness; she came up close to 
Hepsibah, forgetting all about her dirt. 

“Christ,” she said, “ He’s our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who died on the cross for us—God’s 
beloved Son in Whom He is well pleased. 
Christ !—there’s no one like Him, no one !” 

“You love He,” said Hepsibah. “Do He 
love you? That's the pint to be thought 
on. I love Jack-o-Lantern and Ben, but 
they can do without me. And I’m hungry, 
and I’ve a hole in my inside—it’s awful having 
a hole in your inside—oh, it do ache !| You're 
starved like—seems as if the wind was always 
a-rushing through it ; and you hear it moan- 
ing, moaning, moaning! Do He whom you 
tell on love you? And do He fill up your 
heart? That’s the pint! for, oh, it’s easy 
to love !” continued Hepsibah, the passion of 
her whole starved nature coming into her 
voice, “but the pint is, be ye loved back 
again ?” 

“Wonderful as it is to say,” replied the 
woman, “He do love me. ‘There’s nothing 
in me that should draw Him, but He loves 
me—oh, He loves me—oh, better nor I love 
Him !” 

There were tears in her eyes: 
little face began to quiver. 

“He must be a good sort,” she said. 
“ Better nor Ben is. You said that He—He 
loved me. That can’t be true, of course it 
can’t.” 

“ But it is, you poor little miserable mite,” 
said the woman. She had laid her thin, soft 
hand now on Hepsibah’s head. “ He loves 
you, child. You have got to believe it, for He 
died for you. That were proof, weren’t it ?” 

“Ef he died he must be dead now,” said 
Hepsibah. “He’s a sperit, then, same as 
Nance. Did he find the stairway, and go up 
into the sunset ? I’m ollers looking, ollers, 
and ollers. I'd like well to die and be a 
sperit, ef I could find the stairway.” 

“Oh, he made the stairs himself, you poor 
little gel, so that every one, every one can 
go up and up into the glory and the joy. 
And he ain’t a sperit like other sperits. Oh, 
I can’t put it rightly ; I never were good at 
that I’m a weak sort of a body, never good 
at thinking things out.” 

“Crazed, maybe,” said Hepsy with a look 
of tender sympathy on her face. “They 
cails me that. Do Christ love crazed people?” 

“Oh, erazed or sane alike, child ; He loves 
‘em all, all.” 


Hepsibah’s 
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| Hepsibah. “T can’t read. Please tell me; 
and a sperit, like other folks, where’ll I see| please do. I were never taught to read ; 
He? I want to look at His face. Maybe | nobody never did nothing for me. Please 
He’d let me touch Him. Where’ll I find | tell me where to find He.” 
He?” “T must really be going home now, little 
“Oh, child, how am I to tell? There, | gel. My mother will be ever so put out, 
I’m awful late out, and I have a long bit to | and I’m a woman of few words, and find it 
go yet. My old mother is waiting for her | hard to explain. There, thank you, little 
cup of tea. I never were out so late afore : | gel ; good evening to yer.” 
but you seemed to carry me, like, out of my- The woman was now at the other. side of 
self. You are an eager little thing, to be| the stile. She walked on a little way. Sud- 
sure. Where'll she find Christ? Lord, | denly she turned and looked back. 
teach me what to say to the poor lamb!| “Ef you can’t read, you can pray,” she 
Oh, you read your Bible, child; you read | called out. “You get on your knees, and 
your Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John ; they | tell Him what’s in your heart. You won't 


“ Where'll I find He? Ef He ain’t dead, 








are all as full of Him as they can be.” see Him; but He'll be there. While you 
“But I can’t read,” said Hepsibah, still | are speaking He will hear. Blessed be His 
barring the way through the stile. |holy name! You try Him, little gel. Oh, 


“Well, who'd have. thought of anything | He fills the heart, He fills the empty heart.” 
so shameful in Christian England ! A big | Then the woman moved on, the light of 
gel like you, too. Why, you must be turned | the sunset shining on her face. Soon she 
your twelve years, unless I’m much mis- | began to sing again. Her voice floated back 
took.” | to ”Hepsibah, who stood motionless by the 

“T want to find ‘love so amazing,’” said | stile. 
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HERE is a good deal of unintentional | harvest was also called by the same name, 
satire to be found in the dictionary, | and is the thing most commonly intended by 
when it is studied in the light of the facts of | the word, notwithstanding the dictionaries. 
life. Take, for instance, its definition of | The elevating force was s the spirit of Christ 
civilisation : “The reclaiming of savage races | working through the lives of consecrated 
from barbarism ; instruction in the arts and | | men ; and it is scarcely less than profanity 
refinements of “regular life; the enlighten- | to call that civilisation, if the term is also to 
ment and improvement of a people.” | be applied to the spirit of greed and pride 
Let any one read that along with the dark | and lust working destruction to the helpless 
historical chapter with which these papers | for the aggrandisement of the strong. 
are concerned, and say whether anything) See w hat had been done for these poor 
could be more bitterly satirical. We are people through the toil and suffering, the 
sometimes inclined to think that definition | patience and gentleness of the devoted mis- 
and facts can only be brought into harmony | sioners. We might picture them transformed 
if civilisation and desolation are made syno- | from wild, wandering, warlike tribes, sunk in 
nymous terms. | direst savagery and wretchedness, into peace- 
Never was blight more sad, never was | ful, home-loving tillers of the soil, herdsmen, 
desolation more complete, than that which and artisans, delighting in the life that now 
so-called civilisation brought to the Mission | is and hoping for that which is to come; 
Indians of California ; and what it did for fearing God, reverencing human life, recog- 
them it has done practically for sll aboriginal | nising “their duties towards one another. 
races upon whom it has been brought to bear. | We might show how, instead of squatting 
I am not forgetting that the almost mira- | in filthy wigwams, they built for themselves 
culous elevation which the Missions had | cottages, humble enough and not very at- 
achieved for the Indians was the result of | tractive in outward seeming, but neat and 
civilisation in its higher and diviner forms ;| orderly and clean within, and adorned with 
but that which blasted all this splendid! pretty brackets and hanging shelves; their 
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“ By the dovecot.”” 


beds canopied with bright calico, and the 
very sheets and pillow-cases daintily trimmed 


with hand-wrought lace, the work of Indian | 
women. We might tell how they became | 
self-helpful and mutually considerate, kind | 


and pitiful and self-denying. 

There is, however, one little picture among 
the illustrations accompanying this article 
which, to those who have eyes to see, seems 
to tell the whole story. Whocan look upon 
tlrat Indian woman, standing there by the 
dovecot in the trees, with the gentle birds 
flitting around her, and not see at a glance 
how eloquent and convincing is its testimony 
to the effects of the Mission? It was, no doubt, 


the simple picturesqueness of the scene which 
caught the eye of the artist, and led him to 
transfer it to his sketch-book; but it is far 
more thana picture ; it is a monument with an 
inscription, interesting as any of those cuncei- 
form records that have done so much for the 
confirmation of the Scripture narrative. The 
thought for the little creatures which has 
prompted the erection of this shelter for 
them among the branches ; the constructive 
skill shown in the form and design of the 
simple dovecot ; the kindliness which leads 
this woman to care for and feed the birds, 
and even to make pets of them; the return 
of confidence and affection which the doves 
manifest as they hover round her and flutter 
to her feet ;—what a tale all this tells of the 
humanising, refining, and elevating influences 
that must have been at work before the de- 
graded Indian squaw, delighting above all 
things in a savage war-feast and the cruel 
torture of captured prisoners, can have be- 
come the gentle woman to whom the very 
birds are dear, and in whom the most help- 
less creatures feel that they have a protector 
and a friend ! 


But now the money-grubbing, land-grab- 
bing white man comes upon the scene, bring- 
ing what he calls “ the forces of civilisation” ; 
that is, being interpreted, all the forces which 
can drive out these peaceful and prosperous 
Indians, and put him in possession of the 
land which rightly belongs to them, land 
which the toil of their ancestors has done so 
much to make worth the having. By force 
of arms the aborigines are first terrified into 
flight or cowed into submission. No matter 
that their villages or farms are upon the 
tract of country which the white man covets, 
the land is reported as “unoccupied.” Hav- 
ing purchased it from his own Government 
he is allowed to do with it and with every- 
thing upon it just what he pleases. He is 

| fettered by no sentimental clause in his title- 
deed—‘“ without injury to the Indians.” 
Indians, not being citizens, can have no 
rights; mo one can do them an “injury.” 
As well put in a clause—“ without injury to 
the coyotes and foxes.” All are vermin 
together and must be swept out of the way. 
“Without injury to Indians,” indeed! 
See there. It is Sunday morning. A settler 
is quietly cleaning his gun or rifle when he 
espies an Indian in the distance, and in sheer 
wantonness fires at him as a mark, just as 
he would have fired at a hare or a partridge. 
| Another boasts that he cannot count the 
' number of redmen he has shot. He says he 
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Two Centenarians, 


never reckoned them in, but remembers he 
learnt marksmanship upon them. “I used 
to go out with my gun most days to get a 
little Indian shooting.” 

But the white settler has “rights” if the 
poor Indian has none, and very soon he pro- 
ceeds to enforce them. When the Indians, 
driven from their hunting-grounds and fish- 


ing-grounds, and deprived of all the fruits of | 








their own number wounded 
and one killed. “Under the 
licence of the law, under 
the cover of night, in the 
security of your arms, in 
the safety of your ambush, 
you have murdered in 
cold blood more than four 
hundred sleeping, un- 
armed, unoffending In- 
dians—men, women, and 
children. Mothers and 
infants shared the common 
fate. Little children in 
baskets and even babes 
had their heads smashed 
to pieces or out open.” 

Look well at the pic- 
ture, and then glance 
below and read its sub- 
ject: “ Civilisation in 
action for the extinction 
of barbarism.” 

Even this, however, does 
not represent the climax 
of cruelty practised by 
white settlers to rid them- 
selves of these Indians. 
The most diabolical deve- 
lopment of wickedness is 
surely reached in the 
cowardly practice of kill- 
ing off the aborigines by 
spreading disease among 
them. “It was the lot 
of a recent traveller wel} 
known to us” (says a writer in the Dublin 
Review for January, 1886) “to meet with 
a person who {admitted himself to be an 
adept in this hideous art. Conversation 
turning upon the Indian population, ‘Oh,’ 
said he, ‘I have trapped considerable of 
that vermin,’ and he went on to describe 
the various effectual means of destruction, 
and was very proud of his ‘smallpox bait,’ 


their toil, are goaded into stealing the white | which he had always found to answer ad- 


man’s cattle to save themselves from starva- | mirably. 


It is used in this way: Take a 


tion, the settler appeals to his Government, | bundle of clothes which have been used by a 
and at once the “forces of civilisation” are | smallpox patient, and lay them in the track 


set in motion for his protection; that is to | 


say, butchery begins. 

Here is a fair sample of the modus operandi. 
When Governor Willar authorised W. T. 
Jarboe to organize a company to make war 
on the Indians, the San Francisco Overland 
and Ocean Mail tells us that in seventy days 
they had fifteen battles with the Indians, 
killed more than four hundred of them, took 
six hundred prisoners, and had only three of 





of an Indian tribe. They pick up the clothes 
and don them with great demonstrations of 
joy ; but in a short time the infection takes 
effect and the whole tribe will be decimated, 
perhaps destroyed, by the disease.” 

This fiend boasted that he had perpetrated 
similar deeds on more than one occasion, and 
said it was the best way in which the white 
settlers could clear any tract of country they 
might require to squat in. 
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Even when the removal of the Indians | Catholic bishop to help them, but nothing 
from their habitations and possessions is un- | could be done. On a certain day came the 
accompanied by such frightful brutalities, it | sheriff and his men to eject the Indian 
is enforced with a heartless cruelty which | families from their homes and drive them 
declines to recognise their claim to the | out of the valley. The Indians’ first impulse 
slightest consideration. We may take as a| was to resist the outrage, but friends ex- 
typical instance the case of the Temecula In- | plained to them that this would be useless, 
dians, who inhabited a beautiful valley in | and only bring upon them still worse conse- 
the north-east corner of San Diego County. | quences. Then they sat down, men and 
There were about two hundred of them, the | women, on the ground, and looked on, wail- 
children and grandchildren of the San Luis | ing, weeping, or doggedly silent, while the 
Rey Mission Indians. They had brought the | sheriff and his men took out of the neat little 
greater part of the valley under cultivation, | adobe houses their small stores of furniture, 
and were possessed of cattle, horses, and sheep. | clothes, and food, and piled them on wag- 
Four years before the eviction to be described | gons to be carried—where ? Anywhere 
a special agent of the United States Govern- | the exiles chose, so long as they did not 
ment held a grand Indian convention there. | chance to choose a piece of the white man’s 
The number of inhabitants, stock, vineyards, | land. 
and orchards was reported. The agent ex- | For three days this wretched business went 
pressed the good intentions of the Govern- | on. “ Procession after procession, with cries 
ment towards them, and in their elation the | and tears, walked slowly behind the waggons 
poor Indians set up a tall liberty pole, and, | carrying their household goods.” Three miles 
bringing forth a United States flag which | and a half away was a dreary, hot little val- 
they had somewhere carefully hidden away, | ley, bare and rocky, with scanty growths of 
hoisted it upon the pole, and flung it out in | bushes, and not a drop of water in it. In 
token of their loyalty. | this valley some of the Indians settled, wish- 

Their joy was short-lived. Within four | ing to be as near as possible to their old home, 
years this tract of country was claimed by | and here they went to work with brave and 
five white men, and the Courts decided in | patient hearts to make the most of what the 


their favour. The Indians appealed to the | white man’s rapacity had left them. They 
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“ built their huts of reed and straw, set up a 
booth of boughs for the priest when he came 
to say mass in, and a rude wooden cross to 
consecrate their new graveyard on a stony 
hillside.” To economise what little land they 
were able to cultivate, they built their huts 
on little barren knolls where nothing would 
grow, and planted wheat, barley, or orchards 
on the hillside in little patches, some of them 
not ten feet square, and the largest not over 
three or four acres. They also sank a well, 
and found water. 

One who passed through this little re- 


fugee village a few years ago says, “ I think | 
The | 


noue of us... will ever forget it. 
whole place was a series of pictures, and, 
knowing its history, we found in each low 
roof and paling the dignity of heroic achieve- 
ment. Near many of the huts stood great 





round baskets woven of twigs, reaching half 
way up to the eaves, and looking like huge 
birds’-nests. These were their granaries, 
holding acorns and wheat. Women with 
red pottery jars on their heads and on their 
backs were going to and from the well; old 
men were creeping about, bent over, carry- 
ing loads of fagots that would have seemed 
heavy for a donkey ; aged women sitting on 
the ground were diligently plaiting baskets, 
too busy or too old to give more than a pass- 
ing look at us. A group of women was at 
work washing wool in great stone bowls, pro- 
bably hundreds of years old.” Every face, 
this narrator tells us, except those of the 
very young, was sad beyond description. 
They were stamped indelibly by generations 
of suffering, immovable distrust also under- 
lying the sorrow. It was hard to make them 





Indian Carts and Houses. 


smile, and to all expressions of good will and 
interest they seemed indifferent. 
has been crushed out of them. We may well 
wonder that they have the heart to live. 

In this case, by an executive order of the 
President, the little valley in which these 


The spirit | them as a reservation. 


Indians took refuge has been set apart for 
But they know by 
this time what such orders are worth. They 
are only made to pacify the Indians for the 
time, and remain in force just so long as 
no one wants the land; but at the call of the 
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Plaiting baskets. 


white man’s greed they are promptly re- 
voked, and again “the forces of civilisation” 
order the helpless Indian to “move on.” In 
the words of the parish priest of Monterey, 


describing the pitiable condition of the San | 


Carlos Indians—-words all the more expres- 
sive because of their quaint foreign-English 
—‘ They have their homes there only by the 
patience of the thief. It may be that the 
patience do not last to-morrow.” 

An instance of this kind occurred a few 
years ago in the case of the Indians of the 
San Pasqual Valley. This region was set 
apart as a reservation for them by executive 
order in 1870, and it was a “happy valley” 
in truth for them at the time. They had 


' comfortable habitations, gardens and orchards, 
fields and herds, and even raised more fruit 
| than the white settlers. This was not to be 
endured by the rapacious white. A shout of 
indignant protest went up from the whole 
| Californian press against the order which 
gave protection to the Indians in their ancient 
possessions. The action of the Govern- 
ment was denounced as “no better than 
highway robbery,” and the men engaged in 
it as “too base to be called men.” Then 
began the usual unscrupulous wire-pulling, 
and before long the order was revoked. By 
_ 1882 the Indians had been swept away and in 
| the houses which they had built were living 
| “the robber whites.” Only one Indian re- 
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mained, earning a bare subsistence as a 
labourer for the very farmers who had stolen 
his land. The rest are hidden away in the 
cafions and rifts of the hills wherever they 
can find a bit of ground to keep a horse or 
two and raise a little grain. 

Their only friend is the Catholic priest, 
who goes there three or four Sundays in the 
year to hold service in a little adobe chapel 
built in the valley by the Indians in the days 
of their prosperity, and still allowed to stand 
by special provision of the law. He is much 
beloved by them, and when he goes to hold 
service they gather from their various hiding- 
places and refuges to the number sometimes 
of as many as two hundred. 

Considering their wretched condition and 
the way in which they have been treated, it 
is touching to read the testimony of the 
keeper of a shop or store frequented by the 
Indians in this valley. He always trusted 
them, he said. They were “good pay.” 
“Give them their time and they'll always 
pay, and if they die their relatives will pay 
the last cent.” When asked how they earned 
their money he seemed to have no very dis- 
tinct idea. Some of them had a little stock ; 
they might now and then sell a horse or a 
cow ; they hired as labourers whenever they 
could get a chance, and some of them had a 
little wheat to sell. There were not nearly 
so many of them, however, as when he first 
opened his shop; not half so many, he 
thought. Where had they gone? He shrugged 
his shoulders. “Who knows ?” he said. 

These accounts fairly represent the case of 
the Mission Indians of California generally. 
And may it not be said fairly to represent 
the case of nearly all aboriginal races in rela- 
tion to their treatment by civilised nations ? 
“The combination of cruelty and unprin- 
cipled greed on the part of American set- 
tlers,” says afi American writer, “ with cul- 
pable ignorance, indifference, and neglect on 
the part of the Government at Washington, 
has resulted in an aggregate of monstrous 
injustice, which no one can fully realise with- 
out studying the facts on the ground.” Would 
that America were alone guilty. Recent 
events have brought her injustice into special 
prominence, but the hands of England are 
not clean, nor the hands of any European 
people. 

A paragraph must yet be added to our sad 
recital. We have seen something of the con- 
dition of those Mission Indians who have 
been “driven into hill fastnesses and waterless 
valleys to wrest a living where white men 
would starve.” But their case is not the 





worst. To see them not only at the lowest 
point of misery, but in the lowest depths of 
degradation, we must come nearer to civi- 
lisation. We must see them in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities in constant contact with 
the white man. We must see them where 
the whisky-shops abound, where gambling 
flourishes, where all the vices of civilised 
communities spread their snares. It is here 
only that we see how dreadful and complete 
is the blight which the cupidity of the settler 
has brought upon the beneficent work of 
Junipero Serra and his successors. The last 
state of these Indians is worse than the first. 
At one time in Los Angeles nearly every 
other house in town was a grog-shop for 
Indians, who, especially on Sunday nights, 
were to be seen everywhere lying about the 
streets and squares in every stage of helpless 
intoxication. They were picked up by scores 
unconscious, carried to gaol, locked up, and 
on Monday morning hired out to the highest 
bidder at the gaol gates. In the San Pasqual 
Valley there were “ twenty white vagabonds, 
all rum-sellers,” located at one time around 
the little Indian community. Helpless as 
the Indians were before the armed bands of 
the confiscating Government, they were even 
more helpless before the temptations of the 
liquor-bar, and their destruction was swift 
and sure. 

One competent eye-witness paints a picture 
which we would fain think overdrawn, and 
applicable only to one exceptional place ; but, 
alas, it is neither. “On the outskirts of San 
Diego,” he says, “‘are to be seen here and 
there huddled groups of what, at a distance, 
might be taken for piles of refuse and brush, 
old blankets, old patches of sail-cloth, old cali- 
co, dead pine-boughs and sticks, all heaped to- 
gether in shapeless mounds ; hollow, one per- 
ceives, when coming near them, and high 
enough for human beings to creep under. 
These are the homes of Indians. I have seen 
the poorest huts of the most poverty-stricken 
wilds in Italy, Bavaria, Norway, and New 
Mexico, but never have I seen anything in 
shape of shelter for human creatures so loath- 
some as the kennels in which some of the 
San Diego Indians are living. Most of these 
Indians are miserable, worthless beggars, 
drunkards, of course, and worse.” 

And thus, amongst these Mission Indians, 
who might have been peaceful and prosperous 
communities, a strength and a pride to any 
state, legalised butchery, confiscation, the 
“smallpox bait,” the grog-shop, and the vices 
of civilised humanity are doing their fell ex- 
j terminating work. In 1848 nearly every 
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valley had its tribe, and there were dozens of | his shoulders and answered, “ Who knows ?” 
tribes in the Sacramento basin; now most| Who knows? We know. We know that 
of these have been entirely destroyed. There | they have gone into the presence of the God 
is left only a very small remnant, and these | who loves the redskin as much as the white, 
are perishing fast. | and who, though He permits their extinction 
When the San Pasqual storekeeper was | now, will one day make inquisition for blood, 
asked, “ Where have they gone?” he shrugged | and require it at the hand of the oppressor. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN AND JOHN WESLEY. 


A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST, 
By tHe Rev. JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 


Pa the month of March of this year, | not been one child there. Under her care it 

Methodism celebrated the centenary of | became a fine school of old-world manners, 
its founder’s death. In his own church at| where the boys and girls were taught to 
City Road, London, a series of commemora- | behave to each other, to their parents, and 
tion services showed what fruit John Wes-| even to the servants, with unfailing courtesy. 


ley’s laborious life has borne in many lands. | 
The venerable patriarch died in his parson- | 


age at the side of his metropolitan church, 
surrounded by a company of friends. No 
shadow of doubt or fear darkened that 
chamber of death. “Tl praise—I'll praise,” 
—‘“ Praise ”—that was the word ever on his 
lips. He had said long before, “The world 
may not like our evangelical and Methodist 
people, but the world cannot deny that they 
die well.” These words were now to receive 
their most precious illustration. 
Wesley it is literally true that “his last 
faltering accents whispered praise.” 

Wesley died in 1791, in his eighty-eighth 
year, having written his name broad and 
deep on the religious life of England. John 
Henry Newman reached even a more patri- 
archal age. Born within ten years after 
Wesley’s death he has just passed from 
among us in his ninetieth year. His clois- 
tered life screened him from many of the 
hardships which at last broke down the 
great itinerant’s “frame of iron.” But though 
Newman’s life was prolonged for a year and 
nine months beyond that of Wesley, its clos- 
ing months were “labour and sorrow,” 
whilst the great religious leader of the last 
century was able to preach at Leatherhead 
only a week before his death. 

The similarity in age and influence be- 
tween these leaders of religious thought is, 
however, only a small part of the comparison 
which we wish to trace. 

Their earliest years must not be over- 
looked. Wesley’s childhood is one of the 
idylls of Methodism. The Epworth parson- 
age was full of little people, but Susanna 
Wesley kept it as quiet as though there had 





Of John | 





Best of all, it was penetrated with religious 
feeling. The Psalms for the day and two 
chapters in the Bible were read by the chil- 
dren in private, Psalms were sung at the 
opening and close of school, whilst the 
mother’s evening talks with her children 
made a profound impression on their minds 
and hearts. Susanna Wesley felt a special 
obligation in respect to the boy who had 
been saved from the fire. He repaid that 
watchful care by such true seriousness that 
his father admitted him to the Communion 
when only eight years old. 

Of Newman’s childhood we know little. 
His father’s ancestors were small landed pro- 
prietors in Cambridgeshire; his mother, Miss 
Jemima Fourdrinier, belonged to a family of 
Huguenot refugees. But though the New- 
man stock will not compare with the long 
line of English clergy and nobility from 
which John Wesley’s descent may be traced, 
the future Cardinal was brought up in an 
atmosphere of worldly prosperity very dif- 
ferent from the short commons, the debt, the 
general impecuniosity with which the Ep- 
worth parsonage was familiar. Newman's 
father was a partner with Messrs. Ramsbot- 
tom, the bankers in Lombard Street, who 
suffered serious reverses in the crisis that 
followed Waterloo. The elder Newman was 
a cultivated man; an enthusiastic musician 
and Freemason. His daughters, who married 
John and Thomas Mozley, may compare with 
the singularly gifted and cultivated girls of 
the Epworth parsonage. 

Such were the home surroundings of John 
Henry Newman. He says, “I was brought 
up from a child to take great delight in read- 
ing the Bible ; but I had no formed religious 
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convictions till I was fifteen. Of course I | 
had perfect knowledge of my catechism.” 
Such an account makes us hope for further 
light on Newman’s home life. Meanwhile | 
we may be thankful for the fact that he was | 
“brought up from a child to take great 
delight in reading the Bible.” 

If John Wesley’s home life left a more 
powerful imprint on character, Newman’s 
schooldays were screened from the hardships 
borne by the poor Charterhouse scholar a 
century earlier. 

After describing his home training, Wes- 
ley says (“ Works,” i. 98), “The next seven 
or eight years were spent at school, where, 
outward restraints being removed, I was 
much more negligent than before, even of 
outward duties, and almost continually guilty 
of outward sins, which I knew to be such, 
though they were not scandalous in the eyes 
of the world. However, I still read the 
Scriptures, and said my prayers, morning 
and evening.” It is a manifest caricature of 
such a confession to say that Wesley “entered 
the Charterhouse a saint and left it a sinner.” 
Yet it is evident that the edge of his devo- | 
tion was dulled by school life. 

Newman was more happy. He found 
what Wesley sorely lacked—a wise friend 
and counsellor. This was apparently the | 
clergyman whose church the family attended | 
—the Rev. Walter Mayers. He talked freely 
to the boy about spiritual things and lent | 
him books. One of these was by the Rev. 
Thomas Scott, of Aston Sandford, to whom 
Newman says “humanly speaking, I almost 
owe my soul.” 

Thomas Scott’s influence over Newman 
suggests an interesting comparison with the 
relations between Wesley and William Law, 
whose “Serious Call” had so powerful an 
effect on the Oxford Methodist. Wesley, 
happier than Newman, paid several visits to 
his mentor; but Law’s influence was cer- 
tainly not so helpful to him as Scott’s was to 
Newman. 

This introduction to Scott proved a valu- 
able preparation for Oxford life, on which 
Newman entered at the early age of fifteen. | 
He had already imbibed Calvinism from one | 
of Romaine’s books. “I received it at once, | 
and believed that the inward conversion of | 
which I was conscious (and of which I still | 
am more certain than that I have hands and 
feet), would last into the next life, and that | 
I was elected to eternal glory.” 

Wesley, unlike Newman, went to Oxford 
without any notion of inward holiness. He 
“said his prayers” both in public and private, 











' attached friends. 


read the Scriptures and devotional books, 
especially commentaries, but he went on 
“habitually, and for the most part very con- 
tentedly, in some or other known sin.” 
Transient fits of “repentance;” with some 
short struggles after a better life, marked the 
first five years of his residence at the Univer- 
sity. Then came the dawning of a nobler 
life. Thomas 4 Kempis and Jeremy Taylor 
became his guides towards that holiness of 
heart and life which he now earnestly sought. 
Up to this time he had not had any religious 
friend. Now to his great comfort he found 
a true helper, and began to alter the whole 
tone of his life and walk. 

Wesley’s course at Oxford has many points 
of resemblance to that of Newman. Both were 
blameless in their conduct, though Newman 
was more early won for Christ; both became 
Fellows and Tutors of their respective col- 
leges ; both exerted a powerful influence for 
good on the undergraduates committed to 
their care. Here at least they were men of 
one mind. As a tutor Wesley spared no 
effort to make his pupils both scholars and 
Christians. Newman was of the same spirit. 
When he succeeded Jelf as tutor at Oriel he 
immediately made it known that the old 
custom in that college by which tutors stood 
in loco parentis to the men under their care 
was not to be a dead letter. He was only 
too willing to give “all the direction, advice, 
assistance, and actual instruction they might 
desire.” The half-dozen or more men who 
accepted his guidance nearly all became his 
Two younger tutors who 
were afterwards appointed followed New- 
man’s example. The greater number of the 
undergraduates at Oriel were thus at one 
time brought under watchful oversight. It is 
impossible to read about Newman’s effort to 
elevate the tone of religious feeling at Oriel 
without remembering Wesley’s last Univer- 
sity sermon on “Scriptural Christianity,” 
preached at St. Mary’s on August 24, 1744. 
He appeals to the “venerable men, who are 
more especially called to form the tender 
minds of youth,” to search their own hearts 
and make their efforts tend to one end. 
“Has all you teach an actual tendency to 
the love of God, and of all mankind for His 
sake? Have you an eye to this end in what- 
ever you prescribe, touching the kind, the 
manner, and the measure of their studies ; 
desiring and labouring that, wherever the 
lot of these young soldiers of Christ is cast, 
they may be so many burning and shining 
lights, adorning the Gospel of Christ in all 
things ?” 
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Wesley, like Newman, was a brilliant con- 
troversialist, whose skill in logic was univer- 
sally known and admired at Oxford. For 
directness of aim, for force and for lucidity, 
it is not easy to find any finer controversial 
writings than his. 

His correspondence with Bishop Laving- 
ton, and with Mr. John Smith [Dr. Secker|, 
may serve as illustrations. 
answer an anonymous correspondent the task 
was discharged in the same calm and mas- 
terly style. Newman’s skill and power as a 
controversialist were shown in the great 
duel with Kingsley which stirred English 
society a quarter of a century ago, and gave 
birth to the famous “ Apologia.” Whatever 
the merits of the case, there can be no doubt 
that Newman proved himself one of the 
greatest masters of logical fence this age has 
seen. 

Much has been said about Newman’s ex- 
quisite literary touch. The Spectator calls 
him “clearly the greatest master of English 
style.” 

The Saturday Review does not rank him so 
high, though it holds that there are passages 
both in his poetry and his prose works which 
are unsurpassable in point of natural music. 
It regards his writing as the quintessence of 
the academic style, but only entitled to 
second rank among masters of English prose. 

Here, also, Wesley may be compared to 
Newman. Leslie Stephen, in his ‘ English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century” (ii. 
409), speaks of Wesley’s “remarkable literary 
power. It would be difficult to find any 
letters more direct, forcible, and pithy in ex- 
pression. It goes straight to the mark 
without one superfluous flourish.” The pre- 
face to Wesley’s Sermons may serve as an 
illustration. 

**To candid, reasonable men,’’ he writes, ‘‘I am 
not afraid to lay open what have been the inmost 
thoughts of my heart. I have thought I am a crea- 
ture of a day, passing through life as an arrow 
through the air. I am a spirit come from God, just 
hovering over the great gulf; till a few moments 
hence I am no more seen ; I drop into an unchange- 
able eternity ! I want to know one thing—the way 
to heaven, how to land safe on that happy shore. 
God himself has condescended to teach the way ; for 
this very end he came down from heaven. He hath 
written it down in a book. Oh, give me that book! 
At any price, give me the book of God! I have it ; 
here is knowledge enough for me. Let me be homo 
unius libri. Here, then, I am, far from the busy 
ways of men. I sit down alone; only God is here. 
In His presence I open, I read His book, for this 
end—to find the way to heaven. Is there a doubt 
concerning the meaning of what I read? Does any- 
thing appear dark or intricate? I lift up my head 
to the Father of Lights. ‘ Lord, isit not Thy word, 
If any man lack wisdom, let him ask it of God? 


When he had to | 





Thou givest liberally, and upbraidest not. Thou 
hast said, if any man be willing te do Thy will, he 
shall know. I am willing to do; let me know Thy 
will.” I then search after and consider parallel pas- 
sages of Scripture, comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual. I meditate thereon with all the attention 
and earnestness of which my mind is capable. If 
any doubt still remains, I consult those who are 
experienced in the things of God, and then the writ- 
ings whereby, being dead, they yet speak. And what 
I thus learn, that I teach.’’ 


Newman and Wesley were both great 
preachers. The High Church Vicar of St. 
Mary’s stirred the University as perhaps it 
has never been stirred before or since by the 
wonderful sermons delivered from that pul- 
pit. When he consented to publish his 
volumes he penetrated into a wider circle. 
But, as the Zimes pointed out : 


‘¢ These sermons have not reached the hearts and 
understanding of the masses, who, upon any theory, 
are the persons most to be considered, and for whom 
divine ordinances and human institutions are most 
designed. We now see, and are not even surprised 
to see, that Newman has not carried the people of 
England with him ; and when we look to his works 
we see that he was not likely to do so.’”,—August 12, 
1890. 


In that verdict most of us agree. John 
Wesley’s sermons were strong where New- 
man’s were weak. They are remarkable 
for simplicity of diction and cogency of 
reasoning. His words were often “as a 
hammer and a flame.” The scenes in Ep- 
worth churchyard during the summer of 
1743, the way in which he stilled the raging 
mob at Bolton, and indeed every page of his 
journals, bear witness to Wesley’s power 
over the conscience and heart of the common 
people. The influence of Newman was 
purely academic. His soul was wrapped up 
in the University. He had no gift as an 
extempore speaker, and failed lamentably 
when he did not write his sermons or ad- 
dresses. Wesley, on the other hand, had 
that sympathy with the masses which made 
him the apostle of the common people. 
Many deeds proved his love for them. Even 
at Oxford the little band of Methodists gave 
themselves to those works of charity which 
afterwards bore such blessed fruit. They 
visited the jail, spent an hour or two every 
week in looking after the sick, raised a fund 
among their friends to release those confined 
for small debts, or to purchase books, medi- 
cine, or other necessaries for the poor and 
their children. There is no doubt that such 
ministries did much to broaden the sympa- 
thies of the Oxford Methodists, and prepare 
for the great revival. 

The comparison between the ecclesiastical 
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views of Wesley and Newman is that which 
will best repay study. Wesley was born a 
High Churchman. His father and mother 
had both come over in early life from the 
ranks of Nonconformity to the Church of 
England. They had all the zeal of new con- 
verts. Their eldest son, Samuel, was a stiff 
churchman. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that John Wesley walked in their steps. 
What he calls long afterwards the “ vehe- 
ment prejudice of his education” had sunk 
deep into his mind. He insisted on the duty 
of frequent communion, and taught some- 
thing near akin to confession. 

In Georgia, as readers of Dr. Rigg’s 
“Churchmanship of John Wesley” know, 
he insisted on the immersion of infants, 
rebaptized the children of Dissenters, refused 
the Lord’s Supper to those who had not been 
baptized by an episcopally ordained minister, 
and would not even bury them. Except the 
conversion of the elements in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, Wesley seems to have held all the tenets 
of the High Anglicans. He was only push- 
ing to their extreme length the principles of 
his early training. With Newman the case 
was different. He entered the University 
under the influence of Thomas Scott and of 
Calvinism, At Oxford he gathered together 
his system of theology from the most hetero- 
geneous sources. Hawkins taught him to 
lean on tradition; Mr. William James, a 
Fellow of Oriel, led him to receive the doc- 
trine of Apostolical Succession; Butler's 
“« Analogy ” opened his eyes to the theory of 
Probability. Thus Newman advanced with 
slow but steady steps towards Rome. The 
bent of his mind, even in childhood, as we 
find it described in his own autobiography, 
almost tempts us to call him a predestined 
Romanist—one whose whole turn of charac- 
ter made it probable that he would, sooner 
or later, reach that goal. 

In his “ Apologia” we have the significant 
confession: “I was very superstitious, and 
for some time previous to my conversion 
(when I was fifteen) used constantly to cross 
myself on going into the dark.” On Feb- 
ruary 11, 1811, when he wrote his name 
in a boyish hand in his verse book, he also 
drew the figure of a solid cross standing up- 
right, with something like a set of beads 
around it, and a little cross attached. When 
he came upon this drawing by chance thirty 
years later, it almost took away his breath. 

Newman’s conversion to Rome, in 1845, 
was thus the final step in along course. It 
has been well said that never was there a 
more halting conversion, but those who read 





the painful record of his life will feel no 
wonder that he became a Papist in the end. 

John Wesley, as the celebrated story of 
Old Jeffery and many pages of his Journals 
will show, was, like Newman, naturally some- 
what credulous. He was shaken out of his 
life-long prejudices by a singular chain of 
providentialevents. The desire to be useful 
took him to Georgia; the disappointments 
of his work there and the contrast between 
his own spirit and that of his Moravian fel- 
low-passengers opened his eyes to his want 
of living faith. He saw afterwards that he 
had judged himself harshly when he wrote, 
“that I, who went to America to convert 
others, was never myself converted to God.” 
“T had,” he says, “even then the faith of a 
servant, though not that of a son.” 

After Boéhler’s memorable visit to London, 
Wesley entered into the joy of conscious 
acceptance in Christ. He now felt that he 
had a message for his countrymen. From 
that hour his High Churchism begins to be 
modified. With much reluctance he re- 
sponded to Whitefield’s pressing call for help 
at Bristol. He stood in his friend’s congre- 
gation with mingled feelings. “I could 
scarcely reconcile myself at first to this 
strange way of preaching in the fields, of 
which he set me an example on Sunday; 
having been all my life (till very lately) so 
tenacious of every point relating to decency 
and order, that 1 should have thought the 
saving of souls almost a sin if it had not been 
done inachurch.” Gradually the trammels 
of prejudice were broken. Nearly eight 
years after his conversion in Aldersgate 
Street, notwithstanding “the vehement pre- 
judice of my education,” Wesley learned 
from Lord King’s “ Account of the Primitive 
Church” that bishops and presbyters were 
essentially of one order. 

In 1784, he wrote to his brother :—“ I 
firmly believe I am a Scriptural éricxozos, as 
much as any man in England or in Europe, 
for the uninterrupted succession I know to 
be a fable, which no man ever did or can 
prove.” 

Wesley had met with wise guides—simple 
Christian folk who spoke out of the abundance 
of their experience about the work of God 
in their own hearts. They thus helped him 
to find living faith. From the hour of which 
Charles Wesley gives that graphic picture— 
“Towards ten my brother was brought in 
triumph by a troop of our friends, and de- 
clared ‘I believe’”—the High Churchism of 
Wesley was, as we have seen, gradually modi- 
fied. Personal experience and work among 
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the masses were the chief means by which 
John Wesley was shaken out of the preju- 
dices of his training. Newman passed from 
Evangelicalism to Popery; Wesley, from 
High Anglicanism to broad Evangelical 
Christianity. 

The two leaders both had their stage of 
intolerance. Newman returned to Oxford 
from his tour in Italy and Sicily in time to 
hear Keble’s famous sermon of July 14, 1833, 


on the “National Apostasy.” The burden | 


of his thought for months had been, “I have 
a work to doin England.” On his passage 
in the orange boat from Palermo to Mar- 
seilles, they were becalmed for a week in the 
Straits of Bonifacio. Newman’s overwrought, 
almost hysterical feelings found relief in 
writing verses. Then it was that he com- 
posed his precious hymn :— 
“Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom.” 

In such a mood he set to work at Oxford 
to form a party which should oppose Libe- 
ralism and uphold Church principles “ The 
Heresiarch,” he said, “should meet with no 
mercy ; he assumes the office of Tempter ; 
and so far forth as his error goes, must be 
dealt with by the competent authority as if 
he were embodied evil. To spare him is a 
false and dangerous pity. It is to endanger 
the souls of thousands.” No wonder that a 
High Church dignitary accused him of wish- 
ing to “ re-establish the blood and torture of 
the Inquisition.” He even persuaded a lady 
not to attend the marriage of her sister, who 
had gone over to the Nonconformists, and 
refused to have anything to do with his own 
brother because of his opinions. 

Wesley did not altogether escape the same 
spirit of intolerance. In 1749, he received 
a letter from John Martin Bolzius, the pas- 
tor of the Salzburghers, in Georgia, which he 
quotes with this comment :—‘ What a truly 
Christian piety and simplicity breathe in 
these lines! And yet this very man, when 
I was at Savannah, did I refuse to admit to 
the Lord’s table, because he was not baptized; 
that is, not baptized by a minister who had 
been episcopally ordained. Can any one carry 
High Church zeal higher than this? And 
how well have I been since beaten with my 
own staff.” His “ Caution against Bigotry,” 
and his noble sermon on “ Catholic Spirit,” 
show how thoroughly he had learned the 
lesson of tolerance in later years. 


*¢O, stand clear of this! But be not content with 
not forbidding any that cast out devils. It is well 
to go thus far; but do not stop here. If you will 
avoid all bigotry, go on. In every instance of this kind, 
whatever the instrument be, acknowledge the finger 
of God. And not only acknowledge, but rejoice in 





His work, and praise His name with thanksgiving. 
Encourage whomsoever God is pleased to employ, to 
give himself wholly up thereto. Speak well of him 
wheresoever you are; defend his character and mis- 
sion. Enlarge, as far as you can, his sphere of 
action; show him all kindness in word and deed; 
and cease not to cry to God in his behalf, that he 
may save both himself and them that hear him.”’ 


Newman’s reply to Mr. Ellacombe, Vicar 
of Bitton, who had confided to him his fears 
as to Bishop Temple’s doctrinal position, 
shows that he also learnt the more excel- 
lent way. 

‘‘For the remaining twenty years of his 
life,” says the Spectator, “there is no doubt 
that Dr. Newman grew more and more dis- 
posed to soften the rigours of his earlier 
teaching, and to view with lenity and hope 
even the spiritual prospects of the Church 
which he had abandoned.” He had found 
that though the Roman Church might have 
higher ideals of the saintly life, there was in 
it a distinctly laxer treatment of the average 
level of Christian duty, than even that to 
which he had been accustomed in the Angli- 
can Church. 

Such an awakening can scarcely have been 
pleasant for Newman. He never seems, how- 
ever, to have had any question that he had 
taken the right course in leaving the Church 
of England. “I have been in perfect peace 
and contentment. I have never had one 
doubt.” His life-long purpose had been to 
realise the New Testament ideal of life. The 
Church of England, with its comfortable 
parsonages, did not seem to satisfy that ideal. 
Asa boy of fifteen he had come to the con- 
clusion that he must be a celibate. “He 
could not see a trace in English Society of 
that simple and severe hold of the unseen 
and the future which is the colour and 
breadth, as well as the outward form, of the 
New Testament life.” He thought that he 
would find the devotion and _ self-sacrifice 
which he recognised as characteristics of true 
Christianity in the Roman Church, but he 
found that there also the leaders were of like 
passions with their Anglican brethren. It was 
a long time before he durst venture over to 
Rome, and there is no doubt that when at last 
he took that step, he lived in an imaginary 


world. ‘Had he been willing to face reali- 
ties, he would not have remained a. at 
Oscott. But he carried into the Church of 


Rome the model which he had formed of 
her in his own mind while a member of the 
Church of England, and he never abandoned 
it.” Whether was the nobler course: such 
self-deception as this, or Wesley’s endeavours 
to lift up the common people and form them 
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into a Society, “having the form, and seek- 
ing the power, of Godliness ?” 

There is little doubt that Newman lost 
the sphere of usefulness in which he might 
have done most service to his generation. A 
view of Oxford hung on his wall at the 
Oratory with his own plaintive question on 
the margin: “Fili hominis putasne vivent 
ossa ista? Domine Deus, tu nosti.” He 
had lost his great opportunity to raise the 
tone of life at the University, and he had no 
other. He found it wise to quit his post 
as Rector of the Roman Catholic University 
at Dublin after six or seven depressing and 
unfruitful years. He was never allowed to 
carry out his cherished scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a Roman Catholic College at 
Oxford. He had always regarded the office 
of a tutor as something more than scholastic. 
His volume on the ideal of a University bears 
witness to his concern that the youth of 
England should become Christians as well as 
scholars: It must be acknowledged that 
Rome did not in this respect find a sphere in 
which to utilise the gifts of the greatest 
convert she has won during this century. 

Nor did she call forth his powers as a 
preacher. His two volumes of Catholic 
Sermons are indeed worthy of his reputa- 
tion, but Mr. Arthur W. Hutton’s remi- 
niscences in the Lzpositor show that the 
spoken sermons he used to deliver in the 
church at the Oratory “were by com- 
parison deplorable. They were apparently 
unprepared, and were without plan or point. 
Occasionally, when he uttered some familiar 
phrase, he would do it with force and feel- 
ing ; but throughout he was rambling and 
dreary, and while listening one had to stimu- 
late one’s imagination and memory to feel 
assured that this was the great Dr. Newman, 
the unrivalled classic preacher of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford.” Mr. Hutton attributes the failure 
in part to “indolence and a sort of contempt 
for the congregation he had to address.” 
Rome evidently did not give the great 
preacher an inspiring audience. 

Nor was the infallibility episode, with his 
description of the English Vaticanists as “an 
insolent and aggressive faction,” altogether 
satisfactory. He bowed to the decision as a 
loyal son of the Church was bound to do, 
but one cannot help regarding the unpleasant 

episode as a Nemesis for Newman. His 
stronghold had been Antiquity, but his study 
of the heresies of the fifth century had made 
him feel that the doctrine of Antiquity was 
no longer tenable. His attention was drawn 
to Augustine’s words, “ Securus judicat orbis 





terrarum,” used in the Donatist controversy. 
It struck him that here was St. Augustine, 
one of the prime oracles of Antiquity, de- 
ciding against Antiquity in favour of the 
Church. That sentence pulverized Newman’s 
theory of the Via Media. He thus delivered 
himself over to the guidance of the Church 
which now gave him this bitter draught of 
Papal Infallibility to swallow. His Nemesis 
had come. 

We may close this paper with a contrast 
between the influence of the two great men 
whom we have compared at so many points. 
The increasing favour with which the Church 
of England has come to regard Newman 
since the publication of his “ Apologia” is 
well described by Zhe Times, but it adds 
these significant words : 

‘¢ Yet it has been but a cold and profitless regard ; 
a just pride and high admiration, but little more. 
As a nation and a race we now boast to have con- 
tributed to Rome one of her greatest minds and one 
of her best men. Yet we do not follow. The captain 
has led the way, but the column lags behind. The 
following has been almost confined to the educated 
and refined, to the classes to whom religion is a 
luxury, an amusement, an agreeable relief from the 
frivolities and vulgarities of the hour. Several thou- 
sands have thus accompanied Newman, not into the 
wilderness, but into magnificent churches, and into 
well-furnished and well-frequented drawing-rooms. 
But that multitude which responded to the Gospel- 
call on the shores of Gennesareth holds aloof and 
hears not the voice of a shepherd. The wise and 
prudent are many in the crowd that has left us, but 
of the babes there are none.”’ 

John Wesley’s course and influence are 
here in striking contrast to Newman’s. The 
Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College became 
the Evangelist of the common people. Every- 
where rough men and women—colliers, 
tinners, weavers, and dalesmen—learned to 
look on the Oxford tutor as their best friend, 
who brought them the Gospel of pardon and 
holiness, who sought to save them from 
drunkenness and from smuggling, and to 
make them both true Christians and worthy 
citizens. Before his death there were 120,000 
Methodists in the old world and the new. 
To-day the number of members, adherents 
and Sunday-scholars, cannot be far short of 
thirty millions. Methodism is recognised 
as one of the chief means under God by 
which this country was saved from the revo- 
lutionary spirit which wrought such havoc 
in France. “ But the noblest result of the 
religious revival was the steady attempt, 
which has never ceased from that day to 
this, to remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the 
physical suffering, the social degradation of 
the profligate and the poor.” (J. R. Green’s 
“Short History,” p. 720.) 
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MADAME SCHUMANN. 
By J. F. ROWBOTHAM, Avruor or “Tue History or Musto.” 


_ the hair is grey and the 
face bears traces of the unkind hand 
of age, the features in the portrait before us 
seem scarcely to have changed, except to a 
sadder, perhaps a sterner mould, since the 
time when, in 1828—now more than sixty 
years ago—young Clara Josephine Wieck 
first stepped on the platform at Leipsic to 
make her début as a pianist at Fraulein 
Perthaler’s concert. She was then scarcely 


nine years old. It was an occasion of the 
XX—24 





greatest interest to the large musical circle 
in Leipsic which had in the course of years 
assembled around her father, and of which he 
was the oracle and chosen centre. ‘The old 
schoolmaster,” as Herr Wieck loved to be 
called, who had prescribed so many axioms 
and rules of pianoforte playing to his seores 
of pupils, was now to be tried by as severe a 
test as could be put to his method. His 
own daughter was the débutante, and by her 
success or failure her father’s reputation 
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must stand or fall. There was a burst 
of unconscious applause as the young girl, 
dressed in white, with a pale pink sash 
round her waist and a rosebud on her 
breast, stepped on to the platform and, 
advancing timidly to the piano, sat down 
and began to play. She was so small that 
her feet could scarcely reach the pedals to 
use them with freedom, her hands were so 
tiny they could scarcely span an octave. 
People came prepared to make every allow- 
ance for one so young; they left astonished 
at having heard playing which would not 
have disgraced a virtuoso. If applause 
greeted her first appearance on the platform, 
it rose to genuine enthusiasm when the per- 
formance was over. Critics and amateurs 
were at one in acknowledging that the young 
artiste had achieved a striking success. Next 
day all the newspapers were loud in her 
praise. 

Her father was overjoyed. If his name 
among his other pupils was “the old school- 
master,” in respect to his daughter he de- 
served another sobriquet, which he some- 
times obtained—“the old drill-sergeant.” 
The young girl, from her earliest years, was 
drilled in exercises and scales, morning, 
noon, and night. She was debarred from all 
the ordinary amusements of children, in 
order not to waste a moment which might 
be devoted to the inexorable piano. Practi- 
cally she may be said to have had no child- 
hood. The effect of this incessant labour on 
ordinary characters would have been to have 
utterly ruined all taste for music, and to 
have created, as is so often the case, a deep- 
seated aversion in its room. With Clara 
Wieck, who throughout her life has ever dis- 
played the most heroic patience and endur- 
ance, her father’s stern system of culture, 
far from revolting, seems to have acted as 
an incentive to energy ; while of its benefits 
there could be no doubt in laying the founda- 
tion of a marvellous fechnique at an age when 
the majority of players are still at five-finger 
exercises. 

Two years later, so much had her reputa- 
tion spread in the meantime, she was chosen 
to play at the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipsic. On this occasion Liszt happened to 
hear her. He was fascinated to an extra- 


vagant degree with the youthful musician’s 
performance, loaded her with compliments, 
and declared her the poet of the piano. The 
following fantastic language in which he 
expressed himself in relation to her, over- 
drawn and highly coloured as it is, may at 
least serve to show how deeply the young 





girl of eleven years had impressed the prince 
of pianists :—‘ She drew her hearers after 
her into the poetic world,” he says, “a world 
of poesy and imagination to which she floated 
upwards in a car drawn by electric sparks, 
and raised aloft by delicately prismatic but 
nervously throbbing ringlets.” What he 
means by this effusion may puzzle man to 
say, but there is no doubt that the chaos of 
metaphors is intended as an effusive pane- 
gyric. 

Up till the age of thirteen or fourteen 
Clara Schumann’s playing had been almost 
exclusively bravura, that is to say, her power 
of execution was conspicuous above all other 
excellencies of her style. But at this time 
of life she fell in with Mendelssohn, and hap- 
pening to play a concerto of Bach’s along 
with him, she was so impressed by that mas- 
ter’s classical manner that, as she herself ex- 
pressed it, “from that day onwards a new 
era seemed to have dawned upon her.” She 
no longer felt the sole desire to astonish or 
strike with admiration those who heard her, 
but recognised a higher goal of art, namely, 
the faithful rendering of the composer’s in- 
tentions and the complete abnegation of self 
on the part of the pianist. Owing to the 
steadiness with which she has held this aim 
in view, and her complete success in attaining 
it, she has been called “the most intellectual 
of pianists,” and the name isa perfect descrip- 
tion of her mature art. Those who have 
heard her play will notice that she evinces 
no special eminence or power in one class of 
music more than another. All styles, the 
music of all epochs, come alike to her touch. 
She is equally at home in Bach, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Mozart, or Haydn. 
The reason of this singularity is, that she has 
practised complete self-restraint her whole 
life through, and sought only to render her 
performance the medium through which the 
composer should speak. The infusion of her 
own personality into the rendering has been 
rigidly repressed, until, at last, it has ceased 
to be even possible. This may emphatically 
be described as “the intellectual style” of 
playing. Similarly pure and chastened are 
the details of her performance. Madame 
Schumann is never seen to be excited or flur- 
ried at the rendering of any passage. She is 
never carried away by that momentary, but 
fatal, emotion which makes a performer slur 
over a run, or hurry a delicate scale passage, 
in either case spoiling the effect of its music. 
The tone which she elicits from the instru- 
ment is perhaps the richest and purest which 
has ever been drawn from the piano. Her 
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father’s great doctrine, and a useful one for | passion no less ethereal did Clara Wieck 
all performers to remember, was that every | inspire the enthusiastic young musician of 
time a finger struck a key the blow could | twenty summers, who had come to take up 
be distinctly heard by whoever chose to listen | his abode in her father’s house. The case of 
for it. Consequently there was an inter- | the Italian poet and the German composer 
ference with the sound, and to annihilate | were thus far different, in that Dante in the 
this was the object of the artist. ‘‘If,” said | events of life became separated from Beatrice, 
Wieck, “you produce your tone without the | and was forced to nurse her memory as a. 
mechanism of its production being audible, | celestial dream alone, while Schumann and 
then you have perfect beauty ; otherwise it | Clara Wieck were constantly thrown together, 
is, and will always be, commonplace and in- | saw one another repeatedly while the young 
ferior.” He trained his daughter from her | girl was growing to womanhood, until, at 
earliest years to eradicate the objectionable | last, the time arrived in the course of years 
element, “the spoiler of good tone,” as he | when a declaration of mutual affection affi- 
loved to call it, ‘the wood, the finger, the | anced them, at least in their own ideas of 
force.” In her case the desired end is per- | things, to one another. Unfortunately the 
fectly attained. As we listen to Madame | lovers had made their calculations of future 
Schumann the tones which she elicits from | happiness without taking into the reckoning 
the instrument might be blown from flutes, | one very important party to the agreement. 
or come floating on the wind through the | “Papa” Wieck had never been consulted 
air around us. Both these conjectures might | while the match was making, and when, at 
be hazarded as to their origin ; but, certainly, | last, his consent was requested he obstinately 
unless we had ocular evidence to prove the | refused to grant it. Despite Clara’s en- 
fact, no one would dream of asserting that | treaties, and her declaration that the future 
they were produced by the blows of fingers | happiness of her whole life was at stake, 
and the impact of hammers upon wires. her father had no idea of possessing a pen- 
As upon Schumann’s choice of a wife de- | niless musician for a son-in-law. Robert. 
dended so much of the completion of his cha- | Schumann was banished the house. No. 36, 
racter, and the right development of his gifts, | Grimmisch Strasse, was abandoned to gloom 
and his subsequent place in the world, his re- | and dissension. The father thought one way ; 
markable courtship may be read with interest. | the daughter implored another. Nota letter 
When Clara Wieck first met her future | was allowed to be conveyed into the estab- 
husband she was only nine years old. Schu- | lishment without personal inspection on the 
mann had just come to study under Wieck | part of the angry father. He forbade Robert 
at No. 36, Grimmisch Strasse, Leipsic, and | to write to his daughter, and for fear that 
was ten years her senior. His passion for | the audacious youth might contrive to con- 
music, which defied all attempts on the part | vey surreptitious missives to her by writing a 
of his mother to restrain it, had reached such | feigned hand on the envelope, opened every 
excess that the good lady consented to lay | letter addressed to the young lady from what- 
the case before some experienced musician, | ever source it came. 
on the condition that Robert would abide by | Robert Schumann at that time was editor 
his decision. Wieck was the chosen judge, | of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik—a paper 
and, fortunately for art, his verdict was | somewhat like The Musical World in our 
favourable. He declared that the youthful |own country, which chronicled and _pub- 
aspirant, by patience and perseverance, had | lished essays upon the musical doings of 
sufficient abilities to reach the highest dis- | the day. Driven to desperation by the ob- 
tinctions. Installed as pupil in Wieck’s do- | duracy of his lady-love’s father, the editor 
micile, he saw daily, at Mittagsessen, the little | conceived the bold idea of printing ‘“ Letters 
fairy of whom report spoke so highly as a | to Clara” in the body of the newspaper, in 
phenomenal pianist, and whose feats of ex- | which he poured forth the most extraordi- 
ecution, even at that early age, were suf-| nary and imaginative rhapsodies of love, in 
ficient to put his own toshame. The roman- | the hope that the paper would be delivered 
tic affection which he seems to have enter-| at Wieck’s house, and that the lady might 
tained for her from the very first resembles | possibly see the effusions. Readers of the 
the highly idealised passion of Dante for! newspaper, however, imagined, and with 
Beatrice, whom he tells us he met when she | considerable reason, that the editor had gone 
was but a young girl of seven or eight at a | mad. Side by side with grave essays on 
banquet, and her image from that day forth | recondite points of harmony and dry reports 
was never effaced from his mind. With a of concerts, a series of passionate love-letters 
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continued to run week by week with the 
greatest regularity. 

Eventually the opposition of Wieck gave 
way, and Clara was married to the com- 
poser in 1840. Their wedding took place at 
a small country church near Leipsic, and 
shortly after its occurrence they toured to- 
oe in Hamburg, Copenhagen, and Vienna. 

lara Wieck made an excellent wife. From 
first to last her husband has no expression to 
record about her but the purest and fullest 
love and veneration. She seems to have 
supplied that place in his morbidly sensitive 
nature which was wanting to complete his 
artistic character. He got, indeed, what 
every man gets who gets a good wife, what 
the Bible calls a gift from God, his creator's 
completion of himself. If he doubted of the 
excellence of some of his inspirations, she was 
ever ready to remove his vacillation; if he 
failed, she was at hand to encourage him to 
proceed. The cares of the world, the disap- 
pointments of life, were suddenly lightened 
for Schumann when he married. His wife 
undertook the bearing of them all, and he 
was privileged to pass his time in the musing 
and meditative world of fancy without much 
solicitude as to the practical events of every 
day. Such, as has been well said of Madame 
Schumann, is the wife which the musician, 
the poet, the artist should above all other 
men possess, and such a woman is completely 
necessary to the perfection of their natures. 
How many wasted or ill-spent lives do we 
see in this special sphere of human action, 
owing to the want of such a friend and sup- 
porter as Clara Wieck proved to Robert 
Schumann ! 


her to a bosom friend, “she is a gift from 
above. She deserves the greatest affection 
that man can bestow.” The constant re- 
frain of his letters is his bliss and happiness 
in the domestic part of his existence. When 
she was absent from him Schumann seemed 
the most miserable of men. Her power over 
him for joyousness and good was something 
marvellous. Another imaginative dreamer 
like himself, Franz Schubert, passed through 
this life the most unhappy of men, so far as 

is domestic circumstances were concerned ; 
:md we may well ask what would his exist- 
ence have been, how entirely would it have 
been cheered and brightened and perfected 
had he had a Clara Wieck to share his for- 
tunes, Indeed, there is no man, great or 
small, whose sweetness of life, or lack of it, 
and the place such sweetness or the lack of 
it must have in his life-work, is not due to 





the hidden influence of the woman who shares 
his home. 

It is too frequently supposed that public 
life is inconsistent with domestic bliss, yet 
the happiness of the Schumann family at 
this time was great and abiding. Madame 
Schumann was an excellent housekeeper ; her 
artistic talents did not interfere with her per- 
formance of the homelier duties of life. The 
arrangements of the family were very me- 
thodical and regular; the children were 
brought up in the old and simple German 
fashion, the theory of which may be summed 
up in the two cardinal principles, ‘“‘ Fear God 
and honour thy father.” The expenses which 
arose as the family increased were met by 
the growing profits of Schumann’s compo- 
sitions, and by occasional concert tours un- 
dertaken by Madame Schumann. Her hus- 
band, excellent pianist though he was, had 
been incapacitated from playing in public 
owing to an accident through excessive prac- 
tice, which sprained the middle finger of his 
right hand. In 1846 they both went a tour 
to St. Petersburg, where they made the ac- 
quaintance of the celebrated Russian pianist, 
Adolph Henselt. Madame Schumann and he 
played many duets together, and were filled 
with a strong admiration for one another’s 
powers. Henselt was anxious that the talented 
pianist should undertake an extensive con- 
cert tour at this period extending through 
Europe, but the invitation was not much to 
Madame Schumann’s mind. As she herself 
expressed it, “There was no absolute need 
for a large influx of wealth, but there was 
great need of a settled life, for there were 


; young children waiting at home who de- 
“As a woman,” he writes ecstatically about | 


manded her constant attention and care.” 
She was only too glad to be at home again. 
“Our house is very merry,” says Schumann 
in one of his letters at this period; “five 
children are running about in it, and all are 
happy as the day is long. The little ones 
already begin to listen to Mozart and Beet- 
hoven.” ‘The letter then branches off into 
a panegyric on his wife. 

Madame Schumann superintended the 
musical education of her children herself. 
She taught them, above all things, to delight 
in their father’s compositions. At her insti- 
gation, in order to further the musical cul- 
ture of the children in the pleasantest and 
most effectual way possible, her husband 
wrote the “ Kinderalbum,” or “ Album for 
Children.” The first five pieces in this, we 
have heard, were written for his eldest 
child, and the remainder were composed for 
the purposes of general tuition, the idea 
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having pleased him so much that he resolved 
to develop the album into a lengthy collec- 
tion of pieces. If her husband looked to his 
wife for encouragement and support in the 
adversities of life or in the doubts and diffi- 
. culties of his compositions, the children 
adored their mother. She held her high 
place in her family because she loved and 
ruled it firmly yet temperately. The children 
were neither ‘spoiled by indulgence nor had 
their spirits broken by an excess of strictness. 
Remembering the hard and almost revolting 
tasks imposed upon her in her own child- 
hood, she determined from the first to spare 
her children similar experiences to her own. 
Their tasks: were arranged with a due regard 
to their powers, and the schoolroom became as 
pleasant to them as the parlour, owing to their 
hours for lessons being comparatively short 
and at the same time rendered interesting by 
excellent teaching. It is a happy picture to 
dwell upon, this little German interior, the 
laughing faces and happy voices of the chil- 
dren ; the sedate and much-absorbed composer, 
who moved about in a dream of inspiration, 
and, so far as the world and the knowledge 
of it were concerned, was as simple and inno- 
cent as a child ; and, finally, the careful and 
anxious mother and wife, who was the guide 
and guardian of the whole household, on 
whom all depended, the children for their 
nurture and education, the father for advice, 
encouragement, and sympathy, which were 
as dear and. as indispensable to him as was 
the parental guidance to the children. In 
this period of her life Madame Schumann 
showed herself as excellent a wife and 
mother as at a later period, when she was 
called on to endure the hardest lot which 
Providence has thought good to bestow on 
afflicted humanity. 

Up till 1853 her gifted husband had 
worked most laboriously at his composi- 
tions ; but the effect of indiscreet and exces- 
sive industry on his delicately organized 
mind had been to unhinge gradually its 
secret springs, until at last strange fancies 
took possession of him. He imagined that 
the souls of Beethoven and Mendelssohn 
had entered into him, and under their inspi- 
ration he was compelled to write. Various 
other ideas of a similar nature testified only 
too truly to the terrible fate which had come 
upon the gifted musician. Madame Schu- 
mann was now called upon to bear this cruel 
weight of calamity. She had seven children 
to support—three girls and four boys; she 
had the expense of her husband’s long and 
dangerous malady to meet, and through it 





all—what must have been exceedingly irk- 
some to her—her sole, or at least chief, 
means of providing for the necessities of 
the home, was by appearing on the public 
platform. Yet from this duty she never 
flinched. Nay, we do not even hear that she 
ever murmured at the load of woes which 
had thus fallen suddenly upon her; but 
instead, summoning up her heroism, she 
prepared to meet them. 

At one moment she was striving to soothe 
the sorrows of her afflicted husband and to 
comfort her grieving children ; at the next, 
she was flying off in trains to play at some 
distant town, thence to return at the earliest 
moment to recommence the wearing labours 
which awaited her at home. It was during 
this exceedingly trying period that she first 
made her appearance in England, playing at 
a concert of the Philharmonic Society’s. 
Strange to say, she met with a very cold 
reception. We say “strange”—but is it 
strange? Considering the domestic woe 
which the woman had to endure, and how 
she was struggling under trials which would 
have broken any ordinary spirit, is it to be 
wondered at that her inspiration was not at 
its highest, that her marvellous facility of 
performance was a little blunted, and that 
her etforis fell for once flat on the ears of an 
intolerant public ? Objects of sympathy are 
not what the pleasure-seeking public wants, 
their cheers are not given to the woman 
bravely struggling with difficulties and won- 
derfully triumphing. 

On arriving home from this journey, it 
was to find that the main cause of all her 
sorrows was soon to pass away, and give her 
that relief for which she could not pray, but 
which, nevertheless, was a merciful. release 
both for the unhappy sufferer and_herself. 
Her beloved husband died in her arms shortly 
after her return. His death-bed was sur- 
rounded by his seven children; and a life 
which for some years past had -been, racked 
with storm, was yielded up to Him who gave 
it, as tranquilly as the spirit of a babe. 

After some time spent, in retirement Ma- 
dame Schumann again appeared on the concert 
platform. Her second appearance in Eng- 
land resulted in as much enthusiasm as th} 
former one had been productive of indiffes- 
ence. From that time forward her name has 
been a household word in the world of 
English music, and the opinion held of her 
here is but the echo, and perhaps a faint one, 
of the reputation and prestige which, by the 
common consent of Europe, have beenawarded 
to one of the greatest pianists who ever lived. 











THE VIRTUE OF FASTING. 
By tue Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


the sermon on the Mount we are told | that, when used rightly, they promote life, 


N 
I how to pray, to give alms, and to fast ; 
and it is about fasting that I would speak. 
This not only meets with Christ’s approval, 


but, as with the two other duties He speaks | 
of, He gives some directions about the way 


in which this should be discharged. It has, 
indeed, commonly been taken to imply 
special abstinence from food, or some kinds 
of food ; though I am at a loss to understand 
why it should apply to eating more than to 
drinking, which last notoriously and directly 
affects the motions of the flesh. But, in fact, 
“abstinence ” involves the control of all our 
appetites and passions. 
strong, and some people are injured or de- 
graded by fleshly indulgence of one sort or 
another. And yet there is nothing in Christ’s 
teaching which leads us to suppose that there 
is anything essentially wrong in the possession 
and right use of appetite, though it is possible 
by excess, or satiety which suggests inge- 
nious indulgence, to pervert desire, or kindle 
an eccentric craving which defies control. 

Human appetites are the gift of God, and 
to be counted among the blessings of this 
life, for which Christians give Him open and 
repeated thanks. Without them there would 
be no incentive to work nor progress, With- 
out them growth would be inconceivable. 
Without their use the world of men would 
collapse and disappear. The existence and 

reservation of our being depends upon them. 

he loss of appetite indicates failure in life 
or health. It marks decay, and total ina- 
bility to satisfy it means death. When a 
man is finally incapable of hunger and thirst 
he is dead. 

It is well to remember this. Appetite is 
a divine gift. The Holy Ghost temples in 
our bodies ; and when God would show His 
special concern for man, when He would 
proclaim the “gospel,” the best good news 
in His kingdom, He does not whisper from 
afar, He does not utter voices from the sky, 
but, in the profound language of Scripture, 
the depth of which many do not realise, 
“the Word is made Flesh.” 

In that we are. And, according to our 
dispositions, we are all conscious of various 
bodily appetites, passions, or needs, without 
which there would be no human existence. 


These are often | 





and if wrongly or to excess, they lead to 
death. They are something like the steam 
which is necessary for the movement of an 
engine, but which must be controlled, or it 
will produce disaster. We cannot do with- 
out them, and we cannot use them to good 
effect without restraint. Their use, more- 
over, is no matter for mere display. It 
concerns us personally. Each knows, or 
might know, his own weakness, and the 
nature of the temptations to excess or per- 
version which assail him. Thus their direc- 
tion is a matter of secrecy before God, to be 
rewarded “openly” in the possession of “a 
sound mind in a sound body,” which is the 
flower of mortal being. 

But since appetite is so strong, and its ex- 
cessive indulgence so mischievous, we do not 
wonder at there being many methods fol- 
lowed or proposed for the curbing of it. 
Among them is the appointment of certain 
times or occasions, in which men are called 
to exercise special restraint, that they may feel 
the rein of their desires, and specially realise 
the need there is to keep them in subjection 
or order. 

The season of “ Lent,” ¢.9., is suggested 
by Christ’s seclusion in the desert of Judea, 
in which time we read that He fasted; we 
do not however learn that He then went 
apart merely to fast. “He was led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness,” where His temp- 
tations were of varied kinds. His retreat 
there, moreover, was not one of successive 
recurrent occasions. He, so to speak, kept 
only one Lent in His life. And yet His re- 
tirement puts before us the use of periodical 
self-examination and restraint. 

We may well have set seasons, general or 
special, for the curbing of appetites. As aman 
of continuously prayerful spitit has, never- 
theless, his hours of prayer ; as the generous 
man is not always giving, but gives when 
occasion demands, or according to some fixed 
rule; so it may be with the control of our 
natural desires. We do not, however, let 
them run wild at other times, and then put 
them for a few weeks into harness. The 
man who has hours of devotion does not rise 
out of the atmosphere of prayer when he 
rises from his knees. The man who gives 


Our faculties or powers, however, are such | occasional alms does not shed off the spirit 
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of kindness when he shuts his purse. So it 
is with the horses of our appetite ; we habitu- 
ally control them, though for a while we 
give especial attention to the way in which 
we drive. Hence comes the religious custom 
of periodical restraint. 

And several features of its observance are 
profoundly suggestive. Take the practice 
followed by some of fasting one day in the 
week. This is no mere ecclesiastical regula- 
tion, but is founded on physiological laws 
which, as things are, demand either occa- 
sional abstinence or alternative dict. But, 
useful as such precautions may be, they are 
radically humiliating, for they rest upon the 
assumption that in some measure, to some 
degree, men, the best of men, fail to keep 
the true balance of sustenance. A weekly 
fast, like the longer period of Lent, is a con- 
fession that it is needful to correct depar- 
tures, however slight, from the perfect 
control of appetite and true temperance of 
life. The best state of all is that in which no 
fast is desirable, no special period of absti- 
nence needs to be okserved. Desirable as the 
observance of a fast may be to some, much 
as many make of its sacred obligations, this 
must never be forgotten. Periods of absti- 
nence are a humiliating admission of human 
failure and weakness. They are not accom- 
panying marks of spiritual excellence. Their 
observance is nothing to be proud of. They 
are no feats of piety. The Pharisee who 
boasted that he fasted twice in the week 
had the perverted view of a fast. We may 
assume that this well-living man, who is un. 
favourably contrasted by Jesus with the 
publican sinner, had just that mischievous 
estimate of abstinence which goes far, in all 
ages, to blind our eyes to the meaning and 
value of self-control. Few dare say that they 
would not be, or would not have been, the 
better, body and mind, for special efforts to 
restrain their desires ; but let no man lay the 
flattering unction to his soul that, however 
useful it may be to him, he is doing a fine or 
meritorious thing in keeping any fast. Its 
conspicuous observance may win praise of 
religious men, but be ignored by God. It 
is no more an act to be proud of than the 
swallowing of medicine, which assumes the 
presence of disease. It may be wholesome, 
and yet no periodical abstinence may blind 
us to the supreme necessity for habitual 
self-control. We have read of histrionic 
“fasting men” who advertise their absti- 
nence, and make money by a display of their 
endurance. Then we are told how they 
begin to eat and drink once more. And 
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something of the same procedure, though in 
a mitigated degree, takes place with those 
people who deny themselves such and such 
dishes or diet for a while, and in doing this 
think that they have duly observed a fast. If, 
e.g., they have kept “Lent” rightly during 
the forty days which precede Easter, they 
will have learnt something about true self- 
control, and will continue to exercise it when 
and after that festival hascome. The object 


| of Lent is to keep Christians in the right 


road for the conduct of life in all respects. 
Periodical restraint produces its full result 
when it leads to habitual self-command. 
We spoil the purpose and effect of a fast 
when we merely contrast it with a feast. A 
feast should involve no more excess in indul- 
gence than a fast should bring excess in 
restraint. A special fast may at first neces- 
sitate extreme measures of self-control; but 
when once the level is reached, when the 
balance of temperance is realised by the 
man, he spoils all by shutting his self-exami- 
nation-book, and beginning to run up a fresh 
bill against himself. It may not be convenient 
to put down cash for everything we want. 
Ordinary expenses may well be met by 
periodical payments. But in the matter of 
self-control before God we need a daily sys- 
tem of accounts. We are only getting harm 
to body and soul when we let the bill of 
indulgence run till the fast day of payment 
comes round. And we stultify our supposed 
discharge of it if we begin to let it mount up 
again as soon as we fancy the debt has been 
wiped off. Life, indeed, is so earnest, our 
appetites of one kind or another so continu- 
ously importunate or present, that there can 
be no true ordering of them without that 
daily self-knowledge and restraint to which 
any period of special abstinence is intended 
to recall us, and the thought or observance 
of which may never be dismissed if we realise 
its purpose aright. 

As this is apprehended, the temptations or 
the inevitable trials of life, which all are led 
to face by no diabolical contrivance, but by 
the Holy Spirit, will leave us strong. We 
shall recognise the constant presence and 
supreme authority of that Spirit speaking 
in the heart, and not disdaining to guide us 
in the commonest routine of aday. Then, 
in the secret depths of our own hearts, and 
yet before Him who rewardeth openly, we 
shall be enabled to take as the one motto of 
our lives that which Jesus Himself is -re- 
corded to have said was His: “Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve.” 








OLIVET. 


RIUMPH on Olivet ! with praises greet Him, 
Israel’s Messiah and Victorious King, 
Ye who would crown Him, go ye forth to meet 
Him, 
Let your Hosannas o’er the mountains ring } 


Ere the dark clouds of doom around 
Him gather, 

Anthems, prophetic of His glory, swell! 

Ancient of days, and One with God 
the Father, 

Love hath constrained Him in our 

midst to dwell. 


Glistens before Him Zion’s stately 
city, 

Porches and pinnacles are all 
aglow, 

Lo, thy King cometh! In divinest pity 

Tears for thy doom and sorrow overflow. 
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“Tf thou hadst known thy day of visitation, 

Peace had been thine!” thou, Olivet, hast heard 
Love’s bitter wail in Jesus’ lamentation, 

Ages have echoed on each mournful word. 





Wonder on Olivet, while earth’s strange story 
Falls on the ear beneath the olive’s shade, 

Not yet the kingdom cometh and the glory, 
First must the Son of David be betrayed. 


Sorrow on Olivet! Death’s bitter vial 

Must be outpoured, the Saviour’s gentle lips 
Warn of betrayal, weakness and denial, 

Shame of the cross, and triumph’s swift eclipse. 


Scrrows of centuries, and sin’s dread burden 
Press on His spirit and torture His brow ; 

Angel of heaven! whisper of joys’ guerdon, 
Terrors of darkness encompass Him now. 


aK * OK * * 


Lo! on Mount Olivet a King victorious 
With all His saints triumphantly shall stand ; 
Mighty in majesty, in power glorious, 
Jehovah reigneth over sea and land ! 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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THE SKY. 


A NON-SCIENTIFIC MEDITATION. 


a, RUSKIN complains that “in much 
of the doing and teaching even of holy 
men, who in the recommending of the love 


of God to us refer but seldom to those things | 


in which it is most abundantly and imme- 
diately shown : though they insist much on 
His giving of bread, and raiment, and health 
(which He gives to all inferior creatures), 
they require us not to thank Him for that 
glory of His works which He has permitted 
us alone to receive. They tell us often to 
meditate in the closet, but they send us not, 
like Isaac, into the fields at even; they dwell 
on the duty of self-denial, but they exhibit 
not the duty of delight.” 

Since those words were written, some 
thirty or forty years ago, the error of which 
they complain has to some extent been cor- 
rected, and in no small measure the improve- 
ment is due to Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, and 
to the greater appreciation of Wordsworth 
and other poets whose eyes were open to the 
marvel, the mystery, the glory of Nature. But 


the advice of the author of “Modern Painters” | 


is still needed, since in many quarters ob- 
servation of Nature is too much of ascientific, 
and too little of an appreciative and medi- 
tative kind. There is still too much effort to 
understand, and too little to enjoy. 

This is specially so in relation to the 
sky, which is often treated as if it were 
only for astronomers, or to be looked at 
through the telescope, whilst in reality it 
is for children and simple folk as well as 
for scientists. As Mr. Ruskin says: “It is 
the part of creation in which Nature has 
done more for the sake of pleasing man, 
more for the evident and sole purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him, than in 
any other of her works; and it is just the 
part in which we least attend to her. There 
are not many of her other works in which 
some more material or essential purpose than 
the mere pleasing of man is not answered by 
every part of their organization ; but every 
essential purpose of the sky might, so far as 
we know, be answered, if once in three days, 
or thereabouts, a great, ugly, black rain- 
cloud were brought up over the blue, and 
everything well watered, and so all left blue 
again till next time, with perhaps a film of 
morning and evening mist for dew.” It can 
searcely be doubted by any quite candid 


mind that, over and above its necessary uses, 
the sky was intended for the delight and 
inspiration of the men and women and 





children who dwell under it; that it was 
not only to bear its part in the production 
of food for the dwellers on earth, but to 
waken admiration, hope, love—by which, as 
Wordsworth says, “we live.” It has its 
religious uses, which may be seen in the fact 
that, in nearly every religion, men’s eyes 
have been directed thereto either for objects 
of worship or inspirations to adoration. The 
Persians worshipped the sun as a symbol of 
deity. The Greeks named many of their 
ods after the great powers of the firmament. 
he early inhabitants of India called God 
“ Heaven-Father,” so connecting Him closely 
with the sky ; whilst the Hebrews considered 
the heavens the work of God’s fingers, and 
were at once humbled and uplifted by the 
consideration ; so that one of them exclaimed: 
** What is man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that Thou visitest him ?” 
And then went on, until a deeper thought 
had been reached: “For Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, and 
crowned him with glory and honour.” 

All this grew out of an unscientific view 
of the sky—a view such as a child would 
now take of it. It may be worth our while 
thus to look at and consider the heavens. 
By all means let the astronomer or the 
physicist consider them with telescope or 
spectrum ; let them tell us of the vastness 
and multitudinousness of their orbs; of the 
enormous spaces by which they are sepa- 
rated from one another; of the materials of 
which they are composed: but let us re- 
member that the heavens have a meaning 
and a mission to simpler folk ; that they are 
to be enjoyed as well as understood. 

When thus we look at the firmament, 
what are the thoughts wakened in our 
minds ? 

Perhaps the first will be one of thank- 
fulness that there is a sky. Surely the 
world might have been fashioned in a dif- 
ferent way than it is—perhaps without a 
sky, or with one invisible to us. What a loss 
it would have been to our life if earth and 
the things thereon had alone been visible! 
Without it earth would have been like a 
roofless house. But the sky seems to roof in 
the earth, and give it a home-like aspect. 
This is especially the case in relation to the 
sea. How awful the sea would be were it 
not canopied by the sky, which reaches down 
at the horizon’s rim, and is like a lovely dome 
over the great expanse of waters ! 
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Then it is worth considering that the sky 
to us has its bounds. It is not like an 
interminable flat ceiling, to whose farthest 
extent we can see, but like a dome whose 
arching limits our outlook. This is, of 
course, due to the form of our earth. One 
thing always depends on another. But this 
does not detract from its glory. I am deal- 
ing now only with the appearance. But 
what a blessed thing it is that our vision is 
limited by what we call the horizon—the 
bending down of the sky! It is well that 
we cannot have a boundless outlook over 
earth and sea; that, strain our eyes as we 
may, the arching sky prevents our beholding 
anything beyond. By climbing to some high 
point, we may widen the horizon a little, but, 
even then, we at last reach a point beyond 
which our intensest look cannot reach. It is 
well that it is so, for a boundless outlook 
would probably be overpowering. It would 
certainly prevent us seeing so clearly, or 
remembering so well, as now we do when 
our view is limited. The horizon compels 
us to see a little at a time, and so see it 
more distinctly. I had far rather see a 
dozen pictures together than a thousand. I 
forget the many, but I remember the few. 
And, if earth were spread out before us so 
that vast spaces could be seen at once, our 
recollections would be hazy and indistinct. 
Happily, it is broken up into sections by the 
sky, so that we have a succession of separate 
scenes instead of one so vast as to be beyond 
our power to discern or appreciate. 

And there is a spiritual analogue to all 
this. It is a blessed thing for us mortals 
that our range of vision in life is also limited 
—that we cannot look into or know what is 
in the future ; that there is an horizon be- 
yond which we cannot see ; that only a few 
feet before us, and scarcely these, are visible. 
Often we think this an evil, and long to peer 
beyond this near horizon; but if we were 
quite in our right mind we should feel this 
ignorance of the future, far from being an 
evil, is one of our greatest blessings—a 
- arrangement of a most merciful 

od. Were the horizon of our life to be 
widened out so that the far future could be 
clearly seen, we should soon pray that the 
curtain which hides that future from our 
gaze might be restored to its place. 

But this bounding by the horizon has an- 
other advantage—in that it adds greatly to 
earth’s beauty. The loveliest scene is ren- 
dered more so by the horizon’s ring. It is 
like the frame to a picture, or like the band 
of gold to a jewel. Without it the view 





would look unfinished—incomplete. We 
should feel that something was wanting—- 
there would be a ragged fringe at the farthest 
edge. But the overarching sky which forms 
the horizon gives finish and completeness to 
the prospect. And our life is rendered much 
more beautiful because of its encircling hori- 
zon. Weare not distracted or disturbed by 
far-off events. In the little space around us 
we can work more quietly than if our eyes 
could reach to the far-off prospect. 

Then it;is worth considering that although 
the sky is ever above us, it isconstantly chang- 
ing. “It never abides in one stay.” We talk of 
a blue sky, but even whilst it remains blue the 
tone is ever altering. This is one of the dis- 
tinctive differences between the work of man 
and nature. Man fashions a thing of beauty 
and there it is till it decays; but nature’s 
work is ever taking on new forms of loveli- 
ness. And so we never grow tired of it. 
What a loss it would be to our life if the sky 
were always of one colour! no matter how 
lovely, for we should grow weary of it—we 
should long for change, even to one of less 
beauty. But the ever-changing sky brings 
an element of variety into and glorifies even 
the most monotonous places—even the dull 
streets and alleys of our great towns. Around 
them the dwellers therein see, day after day, 
week after week, year after year, the same 
unlovely sights, but they can look up, even 
out of the narrowest courts, where the houses 
almost touch each other, and see at least a 
strip of sky full of an ever-changing beauty. 

“There is not a moment of any day of 
our lives when nature is not producing scene 
after scene, picture after picture, glory after 
glory, and working still upon such exquisite 
and constant principles of the most exquisite 
beauty, that it is quite certain it is all done 
for us, and intended for our perpetual plea- 
sure. And every man, wherever placed, 
however far from other sources of interest or 
beauty, has this doing for him constantly.” * 

This is one of the ways by which the great 
Father would prevent our lives from becom- 
ing monotonous. His whole method, indeed, 
is a kind of protest against such monotony, 
for nature is the scene of never-ceasing 
variety. In her realm there is nothing stereo- 
typed. From day to day, almost from hour 
to hour, the face not only of the sky but of the 
earth is undergoing change. There are not only 
the changes from season to season—spring to 
summer, summer to autumn, autumn to win- 
ter—but within each of these seasons, if we 
have only eyes to see, there is a never-ceas- 

* Modern Painters. 
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ing process of change. How different a world 
would this be if nature were like art, sta- 
tionary and fixed! How tired we should 
grow of it! We want the fixed and sta- 
tionary or we should have no landmarks, 
and we have these in certain points, such as 
the mountains in nature and in the erections 
of man; but we also want variety, and we 
have these in the ever-changing sky and that 
part of earth which has life. 

I like, too, to think of how the sky brings 
in an element of loveliness to even the dullest 
places—to what we call the black country— 
the Pandemonium of England, for even there 
the smoke of furnace or factory does not 
always or altogether obscure the glories of 
the overarching sky. It is as if our Great 
Father would not let even the poorest or 
worst-placed of His children be without some 
glimpses of beauty. Were it not for the sky, 
every sight within their range would be un- 
lovely, but with that in view, no life need 
wither from lack of loveliness. 

And that sky no man, not even the most 
grasping, can claim proprietary rights in, as 
is done in land or river. No man can fence 
it in, or cover it over, and put up a notice— 
“ Beholders will be prosecuted.” Men’s 
“common rights” in land may be stolen, but 
those in the sky cannot. It is and must ever 
remain the property of the race. 

“ The sky, like the kingdom of heaven, is open ; 
O enter my soul at the glorious gates ; 
The silence and smile of His love are the token, 
Who now for all comers invitingly waits.” * 

Then are not the clouds of the sky worth 
considering? Mr. Ruskin was once asked, 
“ What is the finest thing to see in Lucca ?” 
To which he at once replied, “Oh, the clouds, 
you know.” Iam not sure whether that is 
not true of every place, even the loveliest ; 
and what can be said of the glory of clouds 
that will not fall infinitely short of the reality ? 
It has been objected to certain pictures of 
clouds by Turner that they were exaggerated. 
One who was looking at some of his pictures 
remarkable for the glory of their clouds ex- 
claimed, ‘I never saw such skies,” to whom 
a bystander replied, “Don’t you wish you 
had?” I believe that it is beyond the power of 
mortal to exaggerate their glory, for even 
when they are black with coming storm they 
have a glory of their own. Sometimes they 
are like great granite peaks rooted in earth 
but lifting their heads high above it. Some- 


times, like great ranges of snowy mountains 

for which they might easily be mistaken, and 

would be in a mountainous land like Swit- 

zerland; and then at other times they are 
* T. T. Lynch, 








like fleeces or garments of fire. Earth can 
show many a lovely scene, but often the sky 
quite out-distances them in beauty. 

And what words can express the glory of 
clouds which gather about the setting sun ? 
Even Mr. Ruskin’s magnificent prose, or 
Turner’s marvellous pictures, could give no 
idea of a sunset to one who had never looked 
thereon. Even such words as those which 
follow do but faintly picture the glory :— 
“The whole sky from the zenith to the hori- 
zon becomes one molten mantling sea of 
colour and fire ; every black bar turns into 
massy gold, every ripple and wave into un- 
sullied shadowless crimson, and purple, and 
scarlet, and :colours for which there are no 
words in language, and no ideas in the mind 
—things which can only be ,conceived while 
they are visible ; the intense hollow blue of 
the upper sky melting through it,all, showing 
here deep, and pure, and lightness; there, 
modulated by the filmy formless body of the 
transparent vapour, till it is lost impercep- 
tibly in its crimson and gold.” 

And what is it all,for? Surely to give 
delight to man who, so far as we know, is the 
only creature on the earth capable of per- 
ceiving or being awed by the glory. Yes, 
“the heavens declare the glory of God,” and 
His highest glory is to give delight to man, 
with whom He would walk and talk. 

And beyond this delight to man, there is, 
perhaps, the purpose to lead him out, above 
and beyond the earthly, to that larger world 
which we usually think of as above, and call by 
the name of heaven. It is not merely to give 
pleasure to the eye, but uplifting to the spirit, 
that the heavens have been set above our 
heads, that whilst busy on earth, we may 
have “our conversation in heaven.” We 
therefore miss one great uplifting and purify- 
ing influence if we fail to consider the 
heavens, when by day the sunlight fills them 
and by its brightness hides the stars, or by 
night in whose darkness. they shine out so 
brightly above our heads. 

If we are wise we shall hear all that science 
has to say about the heavens, we shall sit at 
the astronomer’s feet and learn the marvels 
he can reveal; but we shall also look up, 
as we did in our childhood’s simpler days, 
and see how “ He calleth out their hosts by 
number, for that He is strong in power, not 
one faileth;” and we shall remember that 
“He who telleth the number of the stars and 
calleth them all by their names,” also “healeth 
the broken in heart and bindeth up their 
wounds,” 

W. GARRETT HORDER. 
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THE STORY OF CASSANDRA. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tae REV. JOHN BYLES. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Gracious Spirit.” 
“Lesson : Acts v. 1—24. 


Text: “Speaking the truth in love, grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ,”—Eru, iv. 15. 


CASSANDRA. 


oo time ago I told you the story of the 

Siege of Troy, and of the wooden horse, 
by the help of which Troy finally was 
taken. There is another story, which I 
want to tell you this evening, connected 
with that terrible night on which the Trojan 
city fell. 

But first I want you, if you please, to do 
a little thinking. I won't overtax your 
powers, nor will I tax them very long. But 
1 want you for two or three minutes 
earnestly and seriously to think. 

You all of you know that sin and punish- 
ment stand connected. “Sin,” as we say, 
‘cannot go unpunished.” But possibly you 
have not yet observed that there are in this 
world two quite different kinds of punish- 
ment. There are punishments which are 
natural, and there are punishments which 
are arbitrary. Let me explain what I mean. 
If a man gets drunk at night, the next 
morning, unless he is a confirmed toper, he 
wakes probably with a terrible headache ; 
and altogether he feels himself miserable 





“Be not deceived,” he says, “God is not 
mocked ; whatsoever a man soweth that also 
shall he reap.” 

Now, I think, we are ready for our story. 
After the Greeks had retreated to their 
ships, the Trojans, as I told you, came out 
of the city to see the horse which the Greeks 
had left behind them. Then arose much 
talking and dispute. Some of the Trojans 
said they ought certainly to burn the horse 
and all that it contained. Some said they 
should push it into the sea. But most of 
them said at all risks it must be brought 
into the city. At this moment a woman 
was seen hastening through the city gate. 
She was tall and beautiful; her long thick 
hair floated behind her in the wind, and her 
eyes shone with a strange, mysterious light. 
Running up to the crowd, she began to cry 
aloud: ‘“O men of Troy, what are ye think- 
ing of this day? Would ye bring ruin into 
the city of your fathers? Know ye not that 
the horse which the Greeks have left behind, 
they have left only for your harm, that they 
may ruin you and destroy your city? Be- 
ware! Beware!” And the woman, as we 
know, was right. But the strange thing 
was that of the people who heard her speak, 
not a soul believed her. They only laughed 
at her and said that she was mad. Beautiful 
and stately though she was, men shrugged 


and disgraced. This is a natural punish-| their shoulders at her, and bade each other 
ment. It is a punishment which comes out | take no notice of her words. And she, turn- 
of the man’s folly; it is an effect which | ing away in despair, weeping and wailing, 
follows a cause. But supposing this same | went back to the city, and re-entered the 


man instead of safely reaching his home, and | gate. 


fumbling his way into bed, is run in by a 
gentleman in blue, and locked up for the 
night in a prison cell. The next morning 
he has his headache, his natural punish- 
ment; but he has also something else. For 
by-and-by he is brought before the magis- 
trate, and by him he is fined “ five shillings 
and costs.” This is an arbitrary punishment, 
a punishment inflicted by the will of the 
magistrate, at the direction of the law. 

Now the punishments which God inflicts 
are natural punishments. They grow out of 
the wrong that men commit. As the plant 
grows out of the seed, as the man grows out 
of the child, so do the punishments which 
God imposes come out of the sins that men 
have done. This is what the Apostle teaches: 








How did this happen? What was 
the explanation of a thing so strange? The 
explanation was this: The tall and hand- 
some woman, by name Cassandra, was the 
daughter of the King of Troy, and the most 
beautiful woman in all her father’s kingdom. 
When she was young, so the story says, she 
had been taken along with her brother to 
the temple of the god Apollo. There she 
had been left. And while she was there 


_Apollo had so touched her ears, that she 


was able to hear the very faintest sounds of 
Nature. And not only could she hear these 
sounds, but she was able also to discover 
their meaning. She listened to the wind, 
and knew what it said. She hearkened to 
the rustling of the leaves, and understeod 
its message. So with the singing of the 
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birds, she could tell what each song meant. 
Thus she grew very wise. She was able 
even to look into the future, and could 
foretell events which were about to come to 

Ss, 

So it was, that this daughter of the king 
might have been not only the most beautiful 
woman in all Troy, but also the wisest. 
And not only the wisest, but the most 
honoured and trusted and helpful. And in 
the hour of her people’s need, on that night 
when the wooden horse was left outside the 
city gates, she, of all the men and women in 
Troy, might have been the one to give the 
counsel that was needed. But, no! this was 
not the case. She had forfeited her power. 
Nobody trusted her. Nobody listened to 
her word. And the reason was this: While 
she was living in the temple, she had made 
a promise to Apollo. When the time came 
to fulfil the promise, instead of keeping it 
she broke it ; whereupon Apollo uttered over 
her a terrible curse, one of the most terrible 
that man or god can utter. Henceforth no 
man was ever to believe the word she spoke. 
Whatever she said, however true, however 
wise, no man was ever to believe it. Thus 
it happened that on that terrible night when 
Troy was taken, not one of the people of 
Troy who heard her warning cry believed 
one syllable she uttered. They only laughed 
at her, and said that she was mad. Now 
here was a natural punishment: the woman 
had broken her word, and so men ceased to 
believe her. 

And this is still the punishment, the 
natural punishment, the inevitable punish- 
ment which comes to those who tell lies or 
break their promise. Men cease to believe 
them. They find out by degrees that the 
word of such persons is not to be relied on, 
that what they say to-day they contradict 
to-morrow ; that what they say to your face 
they deny behind your back. So they cease 
at last to put any value on their words. A 
curse has come upon these untruthful ones ; 
not an arbitrary curse inflicted by any power 
outside of themselves, but a natural curse— 
a curse which they have brought upon them- 
selves. This curse is felt in many ways, and 
it is felt at many times. 

1. It is felt when the deceitful person is 
in want of help. We have all of us heard of 


the boy in the fable, whose duty it was to 
take care of his master’s sheep out on the 
hills, and who, because it was lonely, used 
to ery “ Wolf! Wolf!” that the neighbours 
might come to him. But when, after repeated 
alarms, these neighbours found that there 





was no wolf about, they ceased to come. 
And so it happened that when at last the 
wolf did actually arrive, the boy cried “Wolf! 
Wolf!” just as he had done before, but 
louder, and no one heeded him. When 
people want help, they find the mischief of 
the curse which past deceitfulness has brought 
upon them. 

11. But the same is true when they desire 
to give help, as did Cassandra. Their counsel 
may be sound and wise ; their advice may be 
advice which, if taken, would save the city, 
but not a soul believes them. 

1. And once again the awful mischief of 
this curse is found when one who has done 
wrong is really sorry ; when he repents of 
the wrong that he has done, and desires to 
do better in the future. No one can tell 
whether to believe him or not. The boy’s 
mother, or the young man’s master, says: 
“T hope you are sincere ; I should be over- 
joyed to feel sure that you are honest in 
what you say; but how can I tell? You 
have deceived me so often, how can I know 
that now you are speaking the truth?” I 
can think of no curse more pitiful than that. 

Here, then, is the curse which must follow 
deceit. It is a curse not arbitrarily inflicted 
by God, but brought naturally by the man 
upon himself. As the drunken man brings 
on his headache and ill-health; as the idle 
man brings on his poverty and want ; as the 
angry, cross-tempered man brings on his loss 
of friends, so does the untruthful man bring 
on this loss of trust. There rests on him 
the curse of Cassandra, and whatever he 
says, however wise or true it may be, there 
is no one ready to believe him. 

God our Father in heaven is the exact 
opposite of this. He is always the same. 
He is always true. “His truth is our shield 
and buckler.” “His mercy endureth for 
ever, and His faithfulness unto all gene- 
rations.” What He was to Abraham, that 
He is tous. What He is to us, He will be 
to our children. What He is in this life, He 
will be in the life to come. For of Jesus, 
who came to reveal the Father’s nature, it 
was said: “Jesus Christ the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever.” Therefore it is 
that we, the children, can put our trust in 
Him, the Heavenly Father, for He never 
fails us. And therefore it is that we also 
should be true and faithful; for a truthful 
father should have truthful children.» 

So I give you once more these words of 
our text: “ Speaking the truth in love, grow 
up into him in all things, which is the head, 
even Christ.” 
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SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 
Lesson: Rev. iii. 1—12. 


Text: “Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in the 
temple of my God; and he shall go no more out; and I will 
write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city 
of my God, which is new Jerusalem; and I will write upon 
him my new name.”—ReEv. iii. 12. 


SABINA’S PILLAR. 


You have probably, many of you, heard 
the story of the “Apprentice’s Pillar,” 
which stands in Roslyn Chapel, near Edin- 
burgh. 

A long time ago, when this chapel at Ros- 
lyn was being built, the architect, or more 
properly, perhaps, the master-builder, de- 
sired to have in the chapel a pillar of sur- 
passing beauty. It was to be, if he could 
make it so, the most beautiful pillar in all 
Scotland. To effect his object he took a 
journey to Italy, that there he might visit 
all the loveliest churches and make copies 
of the things which pleased him best. But 
while he was away busy with his note-book 
and his pencil, his apprentice, whom he had 
left at home, was also busy. He was busy, 
not in copying with his pencil like his master, 
but in actually working on the stone. All 
day long, with chisel and mallet and ham- 
mer, the boy was busily carving lovely 
wreaths of roses and other flowers round one 
of the pillars in the church. At last, just as 
the boy’s work was finished, his master re- 
turned, ready to begin his work. The master 
was taken to the church, and there stood 
the column, with its lovely wreaths of 
flowers. But when the master saw the work 
of his apprentice, and felt—as he could not 
help but feel—how wonderful and beautiful 
it was, he was so filled with the horrible 
spirit of envy that, lifting up his heavy mal- 
let, he struck the unoffending boy and killed 
him on the spot. So there the pillar stands 
to this day a monument of the skill and 
genius and patience of the poor murdered 
apprentice, and also of the terrible results of 
the horrible spirit of envy. 

I want to tell you the story of another 
celebrated pillar, which stands, not in Scot- 
land, but in Germany. Then I shall ask 
you to learn and to remember certain lessons 
which both these pillars, and especially the 
second, ought to teach us. 

You have all of you heard of the city of 
Strasburg, the city which, in the great war 
between France and Germany, was besieged 
and finally taken by the Germans. In this 
city of Strasburg there stands what to my 
mind is one of the noblest and most interest- 





ing cathedrals in Europe. It is noble if only 
on account of its spire, which rises like some 
delicate lacework high into the air. This 
was the spire which the Germans might so 
easily have destroyed with their cannon, but 
which they spared, just because it was so 
noble and so lovely. But what I want to 
speak of now is not the spire of this glorious 
cathedral, but the pillar which stands in its 
southern transept, supporting the transept’s 
roof. The pillar is of rich red sandstone, 
and rises, like the tall straight trunk of some 
mighty forest-tree, from floor to ceiling. 
Around the column, just above its base, are 
four noble figures of the four Evangelists, 
Matthew and Mark, and Luke and John. 
Above these are the figures of four angels, 
each of them blowing a trumpet. And high 
above all else is the figure of Christ sur- 
rounded by His apostles, who are carrying 
in their hands the hammer and the nails and 
the other instruments of their Master’s pas- 
sion. Altogether it is a very noble pillar, 
in every way worthy of the glorious build- 
ing within which it has so conspicuous a 
place. But it is the story of the pillar which 
gives it its chief interest. For this pillar is 
the work, not of a man, but of a woman. 
And the way in which this came about was 
this. Six hundred years ago there was a 
great architect whose name was Erwin of 
Steinbach. To him was entrusted the duty 
of building this great cathedral. Diligently 
and perseveringly did he pursue his task, 
drawing out plans and superintending the 
work. But long before the mighty under- 
taking was completed Erwin died. The 
father was succeeded by a son, who for a 
while proceeded with the work ; but after a 
time he also died. Then came a second son, 
but by-and-by he died. Who now was to 
carry forward the great work? Of the 
architect's family one member alone was 
left, and she was a woman. Her name was 
Sabina, And when Sabina saw that father 
and brothers were gone, she resolved herself 
to complete, as far as possible, the work 
which they had begun. Especially was she 
determined to erect this great pillar in the 
southern transept, of which 1 have been 
speaking. And, with her own hands, it is 
said, she sculptured the figures by which it 
is surrounded. So— 
‘* The architect 
Built his great heart into the sculptured stones, 
And with him toiled his children, and their lives 


Were builded, with his own, into the walls, 
As offerings unto God.” 


But there was yet another figure which 
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Sabina carved. This other figure is to be | 11. Second, pillars should be upright. A 
sought, not on the pillar, but on the transept | crooked pillar, a slanting pillar, loses half its 
wall. There, just opposite the pillar, is | strength. Soacrooked man, a man whose 
wrought in the same red sandstone the word is not to be relied on, loses the 
figure of aman. The man is leaning over a | strength he might otherwise possess. Un- 
rail, and is gazing, apparently, on the pillar | truthful and dishonest, no one can trust 
opposite— | him. And woe be to those who seck to 
lean upon him. 

mt. Then, third, God’s pillars ought to be 
beautiful. There are some pillars that are 
strong and upright, but not beautiful. The 
pillars in God’s temple should be not only 


* That statue 
Fixing its joyous but deep wrinkled eyes 
Upon the Pillar of the Angels yonder— 
That is the image of the Master, carved 
By the fair hand of his own child Sabina.” 


And the idea of Sabina in placing her father | 
there upon the wall was obvious. She | 


strong and upright, but also beautiful. 
There should be grace in their form and 


wanted to feel that, though he had passed | loveliness in their adornings. They should 





away from earth, he still watched her work, 
and knew that, like a loving daughter, she 
was carrying out his plans. She liked to 
think that, being dead, he yet spake, en- 
couraging her in the long task to which she 
had set her hand. 

Here, then, is the story of Sabina’s pillar. 
And I hope you will agree with me that it 
is full of lessons which it would be well for 
all of us to learn. But the main lesson that 
I want you to find in this story is this. I 


want you to learn that God wants pillars ; | 


pillars in the Church and pillars in the 
world; pillars in His temple here and 
pillars in His more glorious temple here- 
after. God wants pillars, and He asks you 
to become His pillars. Only to be God’s 
pillars you will have to overcome. “Him 
that overcometh,” it is said, “will I make a 
pillar in the temple of my God.” You must 
overcome your own spirit; for “he that 


ruleth his own spirit is greater than he that | 


taketh a city.” You must be strong to do 
what is right, though others may do what is 
wrong. ou must dare to stand alone, 
though you may be laughed at for doing so. 
At home, at work, at school, you must over- 
come. And if you do this, then will God 
make you pillars in His temple, and you 
shall go out no more for ever. 

Let me remind you, then, what the pillars 
of God’s temple must be. 

I. First, they must be strong. Sabina’s 
pillar, rising so high into the air and sur- 
mounted with the heavy roof, could only 
carry that roof by being strong. A weak 
pillar standing there would be a useless 
pillar. It would be crushed by the weight 
which should rest upon it. You, if you 
would be God’s pillars, carrying His bur- 
thens, must be strong. Weak, as pillars 


you are useless. There is nothing you can | 


carry; no burthen or responsibility you are 
able to sustain. 


| be wreathed with flowers as is the Appren- 
| tice’s Column in Roslyn Chapel. They 
| should be adorned with copies of Christ and 
| His apostles, and by all good men, like 
| Sabina’s pillar in the cathedral at Strasburg. 
|For these are given us as examples to be 
| followed. God is the great Architect— 
' greater than Erwin of Steinbach—and be- 
cause He is so great an architect, He loves 
the beautiful. And so He looks for it on all 
the pillars that He builds into His temple. 

So, also, I want you to remember that 
| just as Sabina’s father was sculptured on the 
| wall looking at her work, so is our Father in 
heaven looking at ours. He sees how we do 
our building and how we carve our figures. 
He sorrows when our work is faulty ; but 
He rejoices, with a Father’s joy, when that 
work is true and sound and beautiful. 

One other word. If any of you have 
fathers or mothers now in heaven, who did 
God’s work while they were still on -earth, 
| see to it that you carry on the good work 
which they began. Boys or girls—it mat- 
ters not which—let not this family work for 
God drop out of your hands. Remember 
| those who have gone before you. Recollect 
the example they have left. Then, instead 
of the fathers shall come up the children. 
And these in their turn shall be God’s 
pillars on the earth and God’s pillars in His 
temple above. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Day by day we magnify Thee.” 
Lesson : Matt. vi. 1—18. 
Text: ‘‘ Stir up the gift of God which is in thee.” —2 Tim. i. 6. 
THE SINGER AND THE BEGGAR. 
I wANT this evening to tell you a story 
| about a man who had a “ gift.” But what is 
a gift? A gift is any talent or faculty or 
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power by which he who possesses it is able 
to serve or help or gladden those about him. 
The gift which this man of whom I am 
about to tell you possessed was the gift of 
music and song. He was a wonderful singer 
known in London and Paris and Vienna and 
New York; known all over the world. I 
remember myself hearing him sing when I 
was little more than a boy. The singer's 
name was Mario, and the story concerning 
him is this. 

In the course of his journeys as a singer 
he chanced to be in the city of Lyons. Now 
Lyons, as you know, is in the south-east of 
France, and about half-way on the railway 
journey between Paris and Marseilles. In 
the summer-time this city is warm and 
pleasant. But in the winter it is terribly 
cold, and the reason is this. The city stands 
partly between and partly on the farther sides 
of two great rivers, the Rhone and the Saone. 
And one of these rivers, the Rhone, has its 
rise in one of the glaciers of Switzerland, 
and is fed for a part of its course by the ice 
and the snows of the great Swiss mountains. 
Thus it is that the city of Lyons, with these 
two great rivers running right through the 
midst of its streets, is often very cold. So 
it was when the great singer visited the 
town. Walking through the market square 
the singer came upon a woman begging. In 
her arms was a little child, dark-eyed and 
beautiful, but hungry and ragged and cold. 
The woman begged for herself, and begged 
still more because of her child. The singer 
put his hand into his pocket, but lo, it was 
empty! No copper and no silver; not even 
so much as one poor sou. He would have 
passed ; but as he prepared to do so, some- 
thing within him seemed to speak and bid 
him do something, however small it was, 
for the poor shivering mother and her child. 
What could he do? 

So this great, world-famed singer stopped 
—stopped there in the open market-place, 
took off his hat, and with it shielded his 
face. Then he began to sing. He sang as 
one inspired. He sang not for himself, but 
for others ; not for gain, but for compassion ; 
not to get, but to give. And the open street 
began to fill with listeners. Men going to 
their work, merchants going to their busi- 
ness, boys passing on their errands, ladies 
hastening to their shopping, rich people and 
poor people, all stood in a thick crowd, listen- 
ing to the wondrous voice. And the voice, 
like the song of some glad lark, went straight 
upward to the sky above. At last the song 
was ended, and the singer sent a hat round 

XX.—25 





among the throng. Back it came to him, 
heavy with coins of copper and silver, per- 
haps even of gold. And the singer poured 
them all upon the beggar’s knee. And then, 
escaping her thanks, he went his way. And 
as he went he muttered to himself, “No 
man will know by whom this deed was 
wrought.” 

But he was wrong in this, for that night, 
when he stepped upon the stage of the 
great opera-house in which he had to sing, 
he was greeted with a very tempest of ap- 
plause. Wreaths of loveliest flowers were 
flung down upon the stage about his feet, 
and nothing would content that eager, 
crowded, and excited house but that he sang 
for it the song he had sung that morning 
for the two beggars in the market-place. 
And so was fulfilled to the great singer those 
words of Jesus: “Thou, when thou doest 
thine alms, let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth, and thy Father which 
seeth in secret, Himself shall reward thee 
openly.” ‘He had stirred up the gift of 
God which was in him.” 

Now what I want to say to you is this. 
There are some among you possessed of 
“ gifts.” Some of you have many gifts and 
precious gifts ; all of you have some. You 
are to stir up these gifts and use them, so as 
to help and gladden those about you. 

1. Some of you have the singer's gift, the 
gift of music and song. You ought to use 
it in the home, in the church, in the school, 
in the Band of Hope—wherever your song 
can make people glad or help to do them 
good ; there you should rejoice to use it. 
Birds that can sing and won't sing are the 
worst birds of all. You must not be among 
these. 

u1. Some of you have the gift of speech. 
You can teach, you can talk ; with practice 


you might become good speakers. Here is 
a great gift and a great power. From the 


days of Jotham to our own, the man who 
can stand on the top of a mount and lift up 
his voice and cry to the people below has 
been possessed of a power over his fellows. 
If God has given you this power, seek also 
for the grace to use it; for there is need of 
those who have the power to speak, and who 
will use the power well. 

ur. Some, too, have, or may have here- 
after, the gift of money. Here is a wonder- 
ful power, for “ money answereth all things.” 
But it is a power which needs much wisdom 
with it, if it is wisely to be used. And the 
way to acquire this wisdom is to begin early 
to use the power, however tiny it may be, so 
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as to do good to ourselves and good also to 
those who are about us. The boy who ex- 
pends wisely his pocket-money at school is 
likely to expend wisely his income or his 
fortune when he grows to be a man. 

Iv. And all of you have this gift—the 
gift of doing kindly deeds and speaking 
kindly words. Not one of you who cannot 
give a cup of cold water to some thirsty soul. 
There is a story told of Sir Philip Sydney, 
that when he lay wounded on the field of 
Zutphen, after the battle, he asked for 
some drink, which, by-and-by, was brought 
to him. Seeing a poor soldier carried along 
dying, and casting, as he passed, a longing 
eye upon the cooling draught, Sir Philip 
Sydney took it from his own lips and handed 
it to the poor suffering soldier, saying, as he 
did so, “ Drink, friend, for thy necessity is 
more than mine.” Here was a man who 
seemed just then to have no gift, no power 
to help his feliows; but, weak as he was, 
and dying, as he proved to be, he found a 
gift and used it. The world is made happier 
every day by kindly words and kindly deeds, 
by cheery smiles and thoughtful, friendly 
actions. And there is not one of us who 
has not a “gift” by which we may do some- 
thing to increase this happiness. Let us 
take opportunities to do this, and one day 
we may hope to receive a welcome and 
approval, not from a crowd assembled in a 
theatre, but from the Lord, who said, “ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.” And upon our heads shall be, 
not wreaths of fading flowers, but a “ crown 
of life.” Wherefore, “stir up the gift of 
God which is in you.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “It is a thing most wonderful,’’ 
Lesson: Matt. xx. 17—34, 
Text : “ For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 


though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye 
through his poverty might become rich.”—2 Cor. viii. 9. 


‘(THE PRINCE WHO COULD NOT STAY AT HOME.” 


Tuis evening I propose to tell you the 
story of a very noble prince. His home was 
in Asia, and he is said to have been born, and 
lived, and died 600 years before the coming 
into the world of Jesus Christ. This prince 
was the son of a great king; and he might, 
if he would, have sat in due time upon his 
father’s throne. His father’s wish for him 


was that he should become a mighty con- 
queror; and then, having vanquished all the 





people round, and taken possession of their 
lands, should surround himself with show, and 
state, and pomp. The young prince’s wishes 
for himself were altogether different. His 
desire was to live the life of service. He 
would expend his days and use his powers 
in doing good. He would tread, if he could 
but find it— 


“ The lowly path 
Of self-denial and of pious pains.” 


To dissuade him from this life of service 
the king, his father, surrounded him with 
every luxury, and with all occasions of de- 
light. He built for him a stately palace ; its 
walls were of costliest marbles; within its 
countless rooms, opening one from another, 
were all things beautiful. There were pic- 
tures and statues, and vases of costliest 
china; there were musical instruments of 
all kinds; there were splashing fountains, 
whose cool dropping waters fell back into 
erystal basins. Darting through these were 
fishes of gold and silver; while above, among 
the trees that grew in the courts, open to 
the sky, were singing birds, and birds of 
brightest plumage. Opening out of these 
courts were great banqueting halls furnished 
with unnumbered vessels of silver and gold ; 
and in these halls were continually spread 
the richest feasts. Around the palace was a 
far-stretching park, with long avenues of 
trees; and ever and again within the park 
were gardens for flowers or for fruit. To 
live with the prince in this stately home, 
and, if possible, to make him happy and 
content, the king, his father, gave to him for 
wife a beautiful princess ; this princess was 
as good as she was lovely. Then round 
about the palace and the gardens and the 
park, enclosing all, shutting out the noise 
and strife of the city beyond, the king caused 
to be built a massy wall; and in the wall 
were erected three brass gates, one gate within 
the other, and each gate requiring a hundred 
hands to push it back upon its mighty 
hinges. 

Here would the king have his son to live. 
And his command was that into this lordly 
pleasure place should come no news of sick- 
ness, or sorrow, or death. And if, by chance, 
one of the singing girls or waiting men fell 
ill within the palace, at once were these to 
be cast forth ; that so the prince might have 
nothing to acquaint him with suffering or 
distress. But all this splendour could not 
satisfy this prince’s heart, or turn him 
from his wish to tread the path of ser- 
vice. 
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In the open window of the prince’s cham- 
ber there was hung a harp, attuned by the 


a ° ° ) 
stirrings of the wind, and as the prince lay 


upon his couch and listened to his harp, it 
seemed to him to tell sad, piteous tales, 
which, indeed, he could hardly understand, 
of suffering folk outside his great park walls, 
and of their sore needs and sorrows. At 
length, musing on these things, he could 
endure no longer, accordingly he ordered his 
chariot to be made ready, that on the 
morrow he might drive forth into the city, 
and see for himself how these men and 
women, his people, really fared. 

The king hearing of the prince’s purpose 
gave his consent, but gave orders also how 
the people should receive him, and what 
preparation they should make. 

And so it was that on the morrow, when 
the prince went forth, the city was all decked 
and gay. Carpets covered the roads, flags 
and banners made bright the houses. Flowers 
stood about the windows and the doors, and 
garlands of flowers were flung upon the 
prince’s chariot ; also all ugly and unsightly 
things were thrust aside; all signs of suf- 
fering or sickness or death, for passing up 
and down the roads the crier had _pro- 
claimed, in tones so loud that all might 
hear— 


“The King commands that there be seen to-day 
No evil sight, Let no one blind or maimed, 
None that is sick, or stricken deep in years, 

No leper and no feeble folk go forth. 
Let none too burn his dead or bring them out 
Till nightfall. Thus doth the King command.” 


So did the prince ride forth, and all was gay 
and glad ; and the heart of the young prince 
was filled with joy. But as he rode along, 
not hearing, or not heeding the king’s order, 
there came out of the hovel, where he lived, 
an aged man; and slowly did he make his 
way across the prince’s path. Bowed he 
was with the weight of fourscore years ; 
blear-eyed, wrinkled, and toothless ; his head 
shook as with the palsy, while in his feeble 
hand he grasped a staff, as though without 
it he must fall. ‘“ Alms, alms,” he cried, “ to- 
morrow I must die.” 

And when the prince saw this sight, so 
pitiful, he turned to his charioteer, and said, 
“What means this thing? are men born 
thus ? why says this man, if man he be, ‘ to- 
morrow I must die?’” And the charioteer 
answered the prince, saying, that the man 
had outlived his years, that once he was 
strong and straight, even as the prince him- 
self ; that now but a spark of life remained, 





and even this must shortly be extinguished. 
And the prince made answer again, and 
said—“ Do all men come to this?” “All 
men,” the charioteer replied, “if only they 
live long enough.” “And I—shall I be 
thus if 1 live long enough ?” the prince en- 
quired. “’Tis even so,” the charioteer 
responded. On hearing which the prince 
exclaimed, “Turn, and drive home again ; I 
have seen to-day that which I did not think 
to see.” 

He was learning — prince though he was 
—‘that one event happeneth unto all, to the 
righteous and to the wicked, to the clean and 
to the unclean, to him that sacrificeth and to 
him that sacrificeth not.” He was learning 
“to number his days, that he might apply 
his heart unto wisdom.” 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, who lived above the sky.” 
Lesson : John xiii. 1—30. 

Text: ‘‘For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find it.”*»—Marr. 
xvi. 25. 

‘‘ SAVING LIFE BY LOSING IT.”’ 


WE left our prince last Sunday returning 
to his palace, saddened by the sights that he 
had seen and by the thought that all men 
have to die. 

Again would the prince go forth. But 
this time he would see the city as it was. 
So dressed simply as a merchant’s son, ac- 
companied by his charioteer dressed as a 
merchant’s clerk, he passed through the three 
gates of brass out into the world beyond, and 
none knew who the two strangers were. 
Entering the city, all kinds of sights began 
to pass below the prince’s eyes. There 
were traders sitting cross-legged on their 
stalls ; there were buyers, with their money 
wrapped in cloths; there were broad- 
backed porters, hot with the burdens they 
had carried ; there were girls bearing on their 
heads the pitchers of water they had been 
filling at the well ; there were camel drivers 
rocking on their camels’ humps; there were 
weavers at the looms, and smiths at the 
forge; there were children singing what 
they had learned at school, and there were 
toiling séidras, weary with their tasks. 

Also did the prince see men stricken 
with the plague, the cold sweat resting like 
big beads upon their foreheads, and the 
purple patches mantling on their faces ; dead 
men also carried to the funeral pyre ; and 
widows led forth that they might be burned 
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alive along with the ashes of their husbands. 
There were, too, the blind, and the maimed, 
and the palsied, and the old. And, again, 
the prince asked, “Are these the things 
that come to men; are all men subject to 
these evils, or, escaping these, through old 
age, must allmen die?” And the charioteer 
again made answer, ‘‘ Even so, great lord.” 
And again the prince turned him and went 
home. 

That night the prince lay awake in his 
chamber, and pondered on all that he had 
seen. All round him were these pleasant 
things ; the stately palace, the fountains, and 
the gardens, and the park. All things were 
there to make man happy ; but outside was 
the sad world. He could hear almost the 
hum and din of the never-resting city. And 
beyond that were other cities, as full as that 
of sorrow and of death; and again beyond 
others. It was a world of sorrow, and a 
world of death. So at least did it seem to 
this young prince Siddartha, as he lay and 
dreamed that night upon his couch. Was 
there nothing to be done for this sad world— 
no teaching, and no help? Was it right for 
him, Siddartha, to stay there, in his palace 
of delight, idly enjoying all its pleasures, 
while outside was so much evil 4 

So did the days and weeks pass, and 
the burden on the prince’s heart became 
very great. No longer could he bear it. 
So in the night, when all was still, and the 
princess was sleeping at his side, he rose, 
and kissed her; then, with one last fond 
look, he bade her farewell, and left the 
chamber. Through the still, silent palace he 
made his way; through the great gates of 
brass out into the city; and through the 
city out into the great world beyond. He 
went, not, indeed, as the king, his father, 
had wished that he might go, leading vic- 
torious armies, conquering mighty kings, 
taking possession of their lands, that so he 
might surround himself with show, and state, 
and pomp, and make a name among the great 
ones of the earth. He went as he had ever 
wished to go, that he might help and_bless 
and serve; he went that he might tread— 


“The lowly path 
Of self-denial and of pious pains,” 


And this he did, so long as life lasted: 
teaching, helping, blessing. 

Here then is a story of the great prince, 
who, 600 years before the time of Christ, but 





moved, surely, by the spirit of Christ, de- 
voted himself to the welfare of his people 
and the world ; and thus became the founder 
of one of the greatest religions which the 
world has ever known. 

But now, have we not in this story a 
picture of the Lord himself? Is not all that 
we have heard of the great prince of Asia 
true also of the Prince of Heaven? Did He 
not leave His palace and His throne that He 
might come here to earth to’serve, to help, 
to save? ‘Though he was rich,” says our 
text, “for our sakes He became poor, that 
we, through His poverty, might become rich.” 
“He emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of man.” 
And it was all for love. He knew that the 
world was no mere holiday world, with flags 
and banners, and garlands, and flowers. He 
knew it was a world for work and service. 
He knew that in it were sorrow, and death, 
and sin. And so because He loved the world 
“He gave himself for it.” And because He 
had compassion on the miserable and the 
needy, ‘“‘ though He was rich, for our sake He 
became poor.” He trod— 


“The lowly path 
Of self-denial and of pious pains.” 


Now, what does our Lord want us to do 
in return? How would He have us show our 
gratitude and love? I would answer; in 
these two ways :— 

1. As we journey through the world, He 
would not have us deceive ourselves, and He 
would not have us suppose that this is a 
mere gala-world, with nothing about it ex- 
cepting what is right and joyous. He would 
have us see things as they are: the sick, the 
poor, the ignorant, the sorrowing, the sin- 
ful. He would have us open our eyes and 
see and recognise them all. 

1. Then, secondly, He would have us 
ask what we can do as we pass along our way 
to make the world a little happier. He 
would have us make some effort to lessen its 
sorrow, to lighten its darkness, to lift its 
burden of suffering and pain. One thing 
we are NOT to do, we are not to shut our- 
selves in—within the palace home of our 
delights—and think nothing of our brothers 
and sisters outside, less favoured than our- 
selves, For acting thus how could we be the 
followers of Him—-who “ though he was rich, 
for our sakes became poor, that we, through 
his poverty, might become rich.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE PUNISHMENT OF FIRST OFFENCES. 


HE very grave distinction between casual and 
habitual crime has not been altogether ignored 

by our legislators, but France has just taken the 
lead in attempting to deal with the problem by 
deliberate and systematic methods. Their experience 
under the existing system is practically the same as 
ours. They find that in very many cases the first 


offence is also the last; that men drift or fall into | 
crime from sudden and occasional weakness, and not | 


from any ingrained propensity. But not seldom, after 
one false step, the law makes honesty almost impos- 
sible, especially to weaker natures. A man, too 
often a lad, is convicted of some trivial offence, is 
sentenced to a short term of imprisonment, and on 
coming out of gaol finds the whole world, as it 
seems, leagued against him, all occupations and 
employments closed, without a single hand held out 


to help him. What wonder if, in absolute despair, | 


he sinks again to the courses which his truer and 
better nature prompts him to abandon? In France 
the following method has just been adopted. Every 
offence is to receive its proper and adequate sentence, 
but, in the case of first offences, the sentence will 
not necessarily be inflicted ; and if the culprit does 
not commit any fresh breach of law during the next 
five years, the penalty is remitted altogether. If, 


on the other hand, he should again offend, the | 


original penalty is still enforced, and he undergoes 
a double punishment for the double crime. The 
advantage of the method is that it preserves the 
criminal from the degrading associations and the 
contaminating influence of the gaol until he has 
clearly shown by his conduct that he deserves no 
better fate, and that mercy is wasted upon him. It 
also endeavours, by a kindly pressure at a critical 
time, to strengthen and support honest resolutions, 
to make repentance effectual. If the plan proves 
successful in France, we may easily and profitably 
follow the example thus set us. 


VICTORIES FOR TEMPERANCE. 


Two events in the past month should fill the hearts 
of temperance reformers with new hope—the vote 
of the House of Commons in favour of Local Option 


for Wales, and the decision of the House of Lords in | 
The | 
latter victory is in reality the more important of the | 


the now historic case of Sharpe v. Wakefield. 


two. It sweeps away a monstrous claim and puts 
an end to an absurd delusion. The highest tribunal 
in the land, agreeing with the decision already pro- 


nounced by four other courts, declares without reser- | 
vation that a publican’s license is for a year and | 
no longer, that the fact of previous privilege gives | 
him no further claim, and that the magistrates are | 
free to exercise their own discretion in consenting or | 


refusing to renew the license at the year’s end, 
having regard to the needs of the district and the 
special circumstances of the case. Nothing could be 
clearer than this, nothing more satisfactory. For 
though it is not a necessary consequence that our 
magistrates will make a proper use of their powers, 
the verdict cuts away at one stroke all foundation 
for the claims to compensation as a legal right so 
| loudly and positively asserted by the publicans and 
| their friends. This claim has been for years one of 
the very greatest obstacles in the path of progress. 
Very many people who were willing enough to give 
the nation the power of closing public-houses if it 
so determined, shrank back appalled by the enormous 
expenditure required to compensate for the extinc- 
| tion of ‘‘ vested interests,’’ falsely alleged to exist. 
| Now they will be bolder, since whatever claims the 
| publican may urge in future must necessarily be 
| based not on law but on equity. 








ETHER-DRINKING IN IRELAND. 





The facts that have recently come to light bearing 
upon the prevalence of ether-drinking in parts of 
Ireland add a new problem to those by which our 
morality and civilisation are already confronted. 
Within a comparatively limited district, described 
only too truly as an ‘‘ infected area,’’ and containing 
a population of 350,000, there are to be found cer- 
tainly no less than 46,000, and probably far more, 
who are the slaves and victims of a mad thirst for 
ether. The disease seems to spare neither age, rank, 
nor sex. Mothers live on the drug and feed their 
children with it. The same pestilence infects young 
and old, rich and poor, whole towns and villages 
together. The spirit is particularly foul, and has 
to be taken with most nauseous precautions, as if it 
| were some disgusting medicine. But it has the 
| merit of cheapness, as compared with other forms of 

alcoholic stimulant, and it acts rapidly, producing a 
| peculiarly rapturous delight. The effect soon passes 
| off, and it is no uncommon experience to see a man 
| who was hopelessly drunk ten minutes before, per- 
| fectly sober and again ready to repeat the process of 
| transition. It is hardly possible to conceive of a 

more repulsive and ruinous degradation than that 
| which prevails in these polluted districts, and unless 
| prompt and vigorous action be taken, the inevitable 
result must be a terrible harvest of insanity, disease, 
and crime. Already the blight is spreading fast, 

and sapping the strength and the character of the 
| people. Two plain and simple remedies are avail- 

able. The itinerant vendors of the spirit can be 

suppressed, and it may be treated as a drug and sold 
| under similar restrictions, while by increasing the 
duty to a reasonable extent a cheap curse may be 
made expensive. In this cause, and in such a work, 
it is pleasant to think, political and religious differ- 
ences will be forgotten. 
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THEOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES AND THE LAITY. 


Dr. Rigg was hardly judicious when he advised 
‘that Professor Davison’s admirable paper on Inspi- 
ration read at the London Ministers’ Meeting should 
not be published for general circulation. It is true, 
no doubt, that many local preachers and laymen do 
not understand the elementary laws of Biblical criti- 
cism, and that many statements in the essay, clear 
and cautious as it is, will inevitably give rise to mis- 
understanding and pain, but on the other hand Dr. 
Rigg fails to realise to what an enormous extent 
the mind of the average man in these days is troubled 
and perplexed about the very subjects with which 
Professor Davison had been dealing. Anything 
bearing, however remotely, upon the question is 
eagerly caught up and carefully read. The real 
alternative is whether the two extremes alone shall 
be presented to the world—the old orthodox theory 
-of verbal inspiration and absolute infallibility on the 
one side, and the destructive dogmatism of rational- 
istic criticism on the other; or whether we shall be 
allowed to hear what men of wide knowledge and 
judicial temper have to say upon the matters at 
issue. To stifle discussion, to reserve it for the pri- 
vacy of clerical meetings, is absolutely impracticable. 
To attempt such a policy would be suicidal. Wher- 
ever the Bible is read, such questions will be asked 
and must be answered. We must make up our 
minds to that. And if our ministers show any signs 
of unwillingness or incompetence to lead the thought 
of the churches upon subjects so vital to strong and 
living faith as this, their leadership will at once cease 
to be a reality and become a mere shadow. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
NEWFOUNDLAND DISCONTENT. 


The people of Newfoundland seem bent upon plac- 
ing both us and themselves in a most unpleasant 
position, and unless they very soon come to a more 
reasonable state of mind their action may be the 
cause of serious and lasting trouble. It has been 
agreed to submit to arbitration the claims of France 
to fishery rights upon the shores of the island, and 
the islanders are asked to accept a temporary ar- 
rangement until the question at issue can be settled. 
This they absolutely refuse to do, and threaten to 
repel by force any attempt that may be made to com- 
pel them to take the course suggested. By such 
conduct they practically turn the arbitration into a 
farce. They persistently cling to the very rights 
that are in dispute, and if their action has any con- 
sistent meaning it must imply that they will refuse 
to accept the result if the verdict fails to recognise 
the justice of their claims. Such an attitude is abso- 
lutely incompatible with the relations of the colony 
tw the Crown, for the demand, disguise it as they 
may, really amounts to this—that they shall take 
their own way, utterly regardless of consequences, 





and that the consequences shall fall not on them- 
selves but on us. In vindicating the grievances of 
a little island very much smaller in wealth and popu- 
lation than many an English town, they are willing 
to embroil two great nations. This, assuredly, we 
shall not permit; and though any sacrifices that may 
be possible on our side will be willingly and gladly 
made, if an agreement by purchase or exchange can 
be effected with France, no sane person on this side of 
the Atlantic can regard such perilous petulance with- 
out a feeling of indignation and shame. 


ITALY AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE! 


Everything seems to show that the great alliance 
between Germany, Austria, and Italy, which has 
helped to keep the peace of Europe unbroken for the 
last few years, must shortly come to an end. The 
burden which the league throws upon Italy is heavier 
than the nation can bear, for though its condition 
is becoming more prosperous, the advance is not 
great enough to keep pace with immediate needs. 
Its finances are in a deplorable state. The annual 
deficit steadily grows, and the administrative 
authorities, look where they will, cannot find 
any field for substantial economy. The expendi- 
ture is mainly confined to the Army, the Navy, 
and to Public Works, and reduction in any of 
these directions is under present circumstances im- 
practicable. The Army must be kept up to a fixed 
strength. The Navy cannot be allowed to fall 
behind in the race of nations. To cut down the 
amount devoted to Public Works would be even 
more disastrous in its results, for this would at once 
excite the indignation of the peasants in the remotest 
provinces of the kingdom, who are the chief gainers 
by the expenditure, and the government that ventured 
to take such a step would at once be overthrown. In 
addition to these causes of discontent, so much 
commercial distress has been caused by the rupture 
with France that popular feeling is steadily turning 
against the existing alliance and would gladly see 
Italy restored to a position of independence in Euro- 
pean affairs. The statesmen of course assert, as 
they are bound to assert, that they are absolutely 
loyal to the engagements into which they have 
entered, but unless they can carry the sympathy and 
support of the people with them they will find them- 
selves powerless. They must yield to the will of the 
nation, for the days of the ancient diplomacy are 
numbered. The people itself will make or unmake 
its alliances. 


CHANGES IN CHINA. 


Apparent failure may sometimes be an indication 
of real success, when carefully considered and rightly 
understwod. Such, at any rate, is the lesson which 
a Wesleyan Evangelist in Hankow draws from 
recent personal experience. Twenty years ago, he 
tells us, he set out with a large supply of Testas 
ments and tracts, working his way from town to 
town and from village to village, till within a short 
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time he had sold stock worth fully £5 5s. Lately 
he has repeated the same experiment, but with a 
very different result. Buyers proved as few now as 
they were numerous then, and with an equal expen- 
diture of trouble and toil he did not succeed in sell- 
ing more than one-fifth of the previous amount. At 
first sight such a fact may appear discouraging, but 
this is not really the case. The tide is not running 
the wrong way. Indifference has not supplanted 
interest. How, then, are we to account for the 
change? Firstly, by the fact that the towns are 
already supplied to a very large extent with Chris- 
tian literature. The tradesmen already possess the 
more important books, and will only purchase what 
is new. And by now, the Evangelist tells us, the 
first novelty has worn off. In whole districts of the 
Chinese empire, the people have become familiar 
with the sight of foreigners. They know what 
foreign books look like. They have learned to re- 
cognise the foreign preachers. And so those who 
buy—and this is the most important fact of all— 
now buy intelligently and of set purpose, either de- 
siring to know what the Gospel of Christ may be, 
or with some undefined idea of accepting Christianity 
as their own faith. On all sides the good seed has 
been already sown. 


ITI.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
A MORAVIAN MISSION IN NYASALAND. 


The energy of the Moravian Missionary Society 
shows no sign of flagging, for new work is being 
undertaken in Queensland, in Trinidad, and in East 
Central Africa, at the northern corner of Lake 
Nyasa, and close to the western boundary of the 
territory recently assigned to Germany. The station 
at Rungwe, where their operations will be com- 
menced, is extremely well chosen. It will not be 
too isolated for a new mission, as the missionaries of 
the Free Church of Scotland are at work only a few 
miles away, and there are stations of the African 
Lakes Company, at no great distance, in the west 
and in the south. At present these various agencies 
can only strengthen one another, although it is quite 
possible that, in course of time, when the new- 
comers have had time to establish themselves 
securely, the Scotch missionaries may cross the 
frontier, and leave the German territory to German 
workers, entering upon new fields in the west, where 
British influence is predominant. It will be very 
interesting to watch the experience of the Moravian 
Brethren in their new enterprise, for hitherto the 
main part of their work has been confined to tribes 
far lower in the scale of civilisation than are the 
people of Nyasaland. Here they will labour among 
a race of whom all explorers speak well—kindly, 
courteous, generous; by no means degraded either 

manners or customs, and inhabiting one of the 

»st and most fertile tracts in the continent of 

rica. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS ON LAKE TANGANYIKA. 


We must not forget while the various Protestant 
missions are turning a flood of new life and light 
upon Central Africa, that there are other workers 
also in the same field labouring with equal success. 
On Lake Tanganyika a strong force of Roman 
Catholic priests, known as Cardinal Lavigerie’s. 
‘‘ White Fathers,’’ have established themselves at 
three separate stations, and they are working with 
such energy and zeal that our own missionaries 
frankly tell us that we must not be surprised if in 
course of time we find the whole population on the 
shores of the lake Roman Catholic. Mrs. Moir, a 
Scotch lady, in her ‘‘ Letters from Central Africa,” 
gives a most graphic account of their organization 
and their methods of work, which differ very con- 
siderably from those with which we are more 
familiar. Five priests are settled at each vf the 
three stations, and a bishop in charge sails about the 
lake and visits each in turn. The missionaries 
guarantee to protect the natives, and with this end 
the stations are built with regular fortifications, 
while an officer of the Papal Guard commands the 
native troops. The missionaries begin work with 
the children. They buy, either from the parents 
or from the Arab dealers, ‘‘ several hundred small 
boys and girls from three to five years old,” and 
till they grow up keep them in the courtyard sur- 
rounding the station. They teach all to work, but 
very few to read. Industry and isolation are the 
characteristic features of the system. They keep 
the children steadily employed, do not allow them to 
mix with the other natives, and as they grow older 
the boys and girls are drafted off to separate com- 
munities. When the lads have reached marriageable 
age they choose a wife from among the Roman 
Catholic girls, and are then transferred to a third 
settlement, where they live entirely apart from any 
contact with other forms of religion. The barriers 
are consistently maintained. Mrs. Moir tells us that 
the mission is practically self-supporting, as every 
member of the community keeps himself by culti- 
vating his garden, and the only serious expense is 
that which is incurred by buying the children from 
year to year. She herself thinks that the system of 
purchase is the most unsatisfactory part of the 
system, as it tends to encourage slavery and the 
slave trade; but to ourselves the policy of treating 
the natives as children and of keeping them in ab- 
solute dependence is almost as objectionable. 


BISHOP BLYTH AND THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The controversy between Dr. Blyth, the Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and the Church Missionary 
Society, still continues, and reconciliation seems no 
nearer than before. The Secretaries of the Society 
have published a very full and satisfactory reply 
to the Bishop’s charges of improper proselytism, on 
which we commented a few months ago, and now 
the Bishop rejoins in turn with considerable temper 
and without much effect. However, the lower 
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House of Convocation have intervened in the <dis- 
pute, and in response to their appeal, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has undertaken the offige, of mediator, 
associating with himself the Archbishop of York’ 
and some other members of the Episcopal Bench. 
In so far as his action may make for peace and help 
to close a very unpleasant controversy, there is every 
reason for gratitude, but it must not be forgotten 
that his verdict upon the matters now at issue will 
carry merely the force of a personal opinion, not of 
a judicial decision. Had he been appealed to by the 
Society, their rules provide that the decision should 
be final ; but in this case, as in the Colombo dispute 
afew years ago, the Society have not sought to place 
themselves under such a jurisdiction, and when the 
time for a final decision arrives, they will still retain 
their freedom of action unimpaired. Under the 
circumstances of the case it is difficult to see how a 
compromise can be arranged. The Bishgp is so 
entirely and obviously out of sympathy with the 
methods and the principles of the Society, that to 
patch up a lasting peace will be a hopeless task. 
Nor can the Society withdraw, leaving the Bishop in 
possession. They are bound by agreement to con- 
tribute £300 a year towards his salary, and cannot 
release themselves from the obligation, nor would it 
be just to abandon the native Protestant clergy on 
whom the Bishop seems to look with such unfriendly 
eyes. The only course open seems to be for the 
Bishop to step aside and allow another to take his 
place. 


MISSIONARY SALES. 


A Cambridge undergraduate, with a little leisure 
and a taste for figures, has drawn up and published 
an elaborate analysis of the various sales of work 
held for the benefit of the Church Missionary Society 
during a single year. The results are surprising, 
and show what important help is rendered in appa- 
rently insignificant ways. Taking the counties, 
among which he for some reason includes Bristol, as 
the basis of his statistics, the writer shows how many 


_parishes in each county support the Society ; how 


many among these have held sales of work ; the total 


-amounts realised for the Society’s funds, and the 


average profit on the sales, both in each separate 
-county and in the country as a whole. In round 
numbers, 800 sales are held in 5,000 parishes, pro- 
‘ducing £17,700, or an average of £21 per sale. 
Yorkshire contributes the largest aggregate (£1,855), 
and is followed by Middlesex (£1,637), Kent (£1,362), 
Surrey (£1,326), Sussex (£1,238) and Hampshire 
(£1,075). In the average amount realised on the 
sales, however, Sussex stands at the head of the list 
with a total of £44, easily distancing all its rivals 
with £10 to spare, and more than doubling the 
general average for the kingdom. Of course it will 
‘be said that the whole system involves a vast and 
needless waste of energy, and that it would be 
simpler and better to give the money straight away. 
But those who indulge in criticism of this order can 
hardly guarantee that so large a sum could be raised 





without: the ‘intervention of‘ some such, machinery, 
however cumbrous, and'they forget that in the great 
majority of Cases the trouble to which the workers 
put themselves tends to’dévelop:a direct and per- 
sonal interest in’ thé ‘details of ‘mission work which 
under present’circumstances ‘Could not be secured in 
any other way. ‘ 


. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LORD GRANVILLE. 


Lord Granville’s death removes‘ one of the most 
prominent figures in our national life. . His position 
and personality were clear and distinct. He leaves 
no precise parallel. No Liberal . administration 
would have been complete without him, and his 
voice in the councils of his party always carried 
influence. Yet he never rose to the highest rank, 
and on more than one occasion thé great prize of 
political life, at the very moment when it seemed 
within his reach, was suddenly and decisively with- 
drawn. The epithets which naturally occur in 
describing his character sufficiently account for the 
comparative failure of his career. He was “‘ courtly, 
charming, and accomplished,’’ but lacked the iron 
will and magnetic force necessary to dominate 
popular feeling and to direct the destinies of a great 
empire. Ingenious, agile, and dexterous, he was 
seen at his best in debate, but he never touched the 
heart of the nation. Not a single phrase lives in 
men’s memories. He was an expert swordsman, not 
a great leader. As Secretary for the Colonies and 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs, it was his misfortune 
for many years to find himself confronted by diffi- 
culties with which he had neither strength nor 
freedom to cope, and the discredit which other col- 
leagues should have shared fell mainly upon him. 
Our attitude during the war between Germany and 
France, our inability to prevent Russia from tearing 
up treaty obligations, or to check her aggression in 
the East, together with our blunders in Egypt, at 
the Cape, and in New Guinea, combined to produce 
an impression of weakness and indecision. The best 
work of his life was the Alabama Arbitration. The 
problem for solution was difficult and delicate. 
Public feeling on both sides was exasperated and 
ready to rush into extremes at the slightest provoca- 
tion. The grievance was dangerous either to handle 
or to neglect, requiring the fullest resources of tact, 
wisdom, and firmness. To have removed a perpetual 
source of discord between two kindred nations 
amply entitles a statesman to a tribute of abiding 
honour. Nor should other services, less brilliant 
perhaps, but equally genuine, be forgotten—his 
efforts to remove causes of religious animosity at 
home by the abolition of sectarian disabilities ; his 
ready help afforded to every movement for bridging 
the gulf between class and class, and his efforts, 
especially shown in the great exhibitions of 1851 ar 
1862, to promote concord and friendship betw« 
neighbouring nations. 
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GODIVA DURLEIGH. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avrnor or “ Sreprrne Srovzs,’’ ‘Toe Strenerh or HER Yours,”’ Ero: 


CHAPTER XX.—“ IN HER TONGUE IS THE 
LAW OF KINDNESS.” 


yas Godiva dozed and Lady Colinette 

and her grandmother talked down- 
stairs, @ spare room was got ready for the 
unexpected guest. 

When Judson returned from Albert House, 
laden with a hand-bag of necessaries, and 
many kind messages from Honor, she found 
Godiva in her new quarters. The girl looked 
up anxiously as she entered, but was reas- 
sured by the waiting-woman’s ready smile. 
Judson’s smile was like a sunbeam breaking 
over a bit of rugged stone-work; it made 
you forget her angles in a moment. 

Her uncle and eldest cousin would call to- 
morrow, Judson said; they had expressed 
themselves with much concern and affection. 
They thought that Miss Godiva Durleigh 
was still feeling the effects of past illness, 
and would send for a doctor as soon as she 
returned to them. Godiva was duly grateful, 
but she sank back in a large chintz-covered 
chair, and said that she did not want a doctor. 

“This is rest,” she murmured, half shut- 
ting her eyes; but when they had left her 
for the night the sleep that she desired would 
not come. The room was pretty au. <heer- 
ful; it had a modern bed instead of Colli- 
_ nette’s “ four-poster,” and a canopy of dainty 

buff and blue. A shaded night-lamp stood 
on a little table in a corner; there was an 
old chest-of-drawers with brass handles gleam- 
ing in the fire-light ; the curtains were drawn 
across the windows in comfortable folds; but 
Godiva could not sleep. 

Little unimportant noises set her nerves 
quivering—the snap of a coal; the sough of 
an awakening breeze in the firs and poplars ; 
the inexplicable creakings that are always to 
be heard in old houses at nightfall. She sat 
up between the big pillows, and looked un- 
easily about the room. And then, as vanished 
scenes swept across her inner sight, there 
came back innumerable looks and tones. 
Her father’s voice was in her ear, his arm 
was flung round her with the old caressing 
pressure. All the poignancy of her grief re- 
turned—all the first bitter sense of loneliness 
overwhelmed her anew. Oh, to see him 
again, out of the body, and tell him how she 
had suffered since he had left her! She 
would not be afraid ; perfect love would cast 
out fear; she only prayed that he might 
“oy to her in the stillness of the night, and 

—26 


hear all that she longed to say. What com- 
fort was there in telling one’s troubles to the 
invisible? She craved one glimpse of the 
dear face, even if it were a phantom. Surely 
it would be easy for God to answer her pas- 
sionate prayer, and send him back to her just 
for one little hour. It was too cruel to wait 
for years—such long, weary years—till she, 
too, had entered into the “house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Then suddenly she remembered the face 
of the baby’s dead mother, and saw it as it 
had looked—white and cold—with the sea 
breeze blowing over it. What if she should 
come wandering back to ask about the welfare 
of her child? All the legends that told of 
the return of restless mother-spirits came 
crowding into her mind; and at last, with 
her heart beating violently, she rose, and 
began to walk up and down the room, trying 
vaguely to escape from the undefined fears 
which had taken possession of her brain. 

A little flame shot up from the red embers 
in the grate, and at the same moment some- 
thing sprang softly out of the depths of the 
arm-chair, brushed past her, and vanished. 
Godiva threw out both hands in an agony of 
terror, tried to scream, and found ‘no voice. 


| Breathing in gasps, she groped her way to 


the door, but the slippery brass handle re- 
fused to turn in her trembling fingers, and 
then, at last, her cry for help rang out sharp 
and shrill. 

Mrs. Woodroffe, comfortably asleep in her 
own downy bed in a distant room, did not 
hear that cry. But there was some one else 
who was wide awake. 

Lady Colinette was sitting at a lamp- 
lighted table by the fire with an open desk 
in front of her. A packet of “ proofs” was 
ready to be sent off by the morning’s post ; 
and, when this serious business was done, she 
had lingered over her desk to write a little 
love-song, which had been murmuring in her 
jears all day. This was always the way in 
which her songs were written; something 
sung them to her, and softly dinned them 





into her brain, till she was driven to get pen 
'and paper and putthem down. But Colinette 
| always steadily maintained that she was not 

a real poet, but only a singer of songs—a 
| sort of troubadour woman going about in the 
‘world and stringing verses together about 
all sorts of every-day things. This was true ; 
and yet when her fancies lighted like butter- 
flies upon some well-worn truth they touched 
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it with such airy grace and beauty that it took 
anewaspect. Her little songs got into every- 
thing; into magazines and newspapers, and 
books of all kinds; into women’s aching 
hearts, and men’s weary brains. Common 
people heard them gladly; clever people 
liked them as they liked the breath of clover 
or the wild scent of a honeysuckle flung 
across a hedge. And that was how she had 
won her popularity. 

Poor Godiva’s shrill ery cut short the love- 
song. The pen was thrown down in an in- 
stant, and Colinette made a swift rush across 
the passage that separated the guest-chamber 
from her own. Godiva was still clutching 
the door-handle, when the door opened and 
Colinette came softly in—a small, dainty 
figure in a purple dressing-gown edged with 
greyfur. Her hair, which was even rougher 
and more curly than Godiva’s own, hung 
loose and thick about her head and face ; 
and in this disarray she was so simple and 
natural, and, moreover, so young, that the 
oe girl clung to her with a murmur of re- 
ief, almost inclined to think that a long- 
desired sister had been sent to her at last. 

Colinette understood all phases of nervous- 
ness, and was never discomposed by the 
things that people said and did when their 
nerves were out of order. She put her arm 
round the slight, trembling shape and held 
it close to her bosom, speaking comfortable 
words now and then, and stroking the tangled 
locks away from the poor little white face. 
Her slender fingers had almost a mesmeric 
power in their touch ; by-and-by the tumult 
of Godiva’s fears subsided ; she drew one or 
two long breaths, and then began shakenly 
to apologise for having been so very foolish 
—so very ungrateful. 

“You poor child,” Colinette answered 
softly. ‘Don’t you know that I realise all 
you have gone through? Don’t you see that 
any other delicate girl, having been much 
wrought upon, would have screamed in the 
middle of the night? But you are not 
afraid now ?” 

“No; not now. But something did 
frighten me; it sprang out of the arm-chair,” 
said Godiva timidly. 

“ And there it is by the door, waiting to 
be let out,” returned Colinette. ‘Oh, Tabby, 
you have filled up the measure of your ini- 
quities to-night! You deserve to be cut off 
from milk to-morrow for this offence. Is 
there no warm basket under the kitchen 
table that you must needs secrete yourself 
in the guest-chamber? Out upon you, nefa- 
rious cat !” 





The nefarious cat lifted his broad face 
pleadingly, and mewed in an undertone. 
Colinette opened the door and shoo’d him 
into the passage and down-stairs. 

“You had an excellent excuse for your 
scream,” she said, returning to Godiva. “ Now 
let me coax you into bed again, and I will 
sit near you till you go to sleep.” 

“Oh, but I don’t like to keep you sitting 
up !” Godiva protested faintly. 

“You won't keep me sitting up long, un- 
less you obstinately decline to go to sleep. 
Here I shall remain until you are fairly 
launched on the sea of oblivion.” 

So saying, Colinette drew the arm-chair 
up to the hearth, and nestled her little slip- 
pered feet in the white goat-skin rug. She 
stirred the fire, which began to blaze merrily 
again behind the high brass fender; then 
glanced up at a large oval mirror hanging on 
the opposite wall, and saw the reflection of 
her own graceful figure in the purple dress- 
ing-gown. Godiva, lying under the blue 
and buff canopy, had obediently closed her 
eyes; but Colinette’s gaze only rested on 
her fora moment. She was in a thoughtful 
mood, and the faint smile that just curved 
her lips told that her musings were not un- 
pleasant. She turned her face towards the 
fire again; but what she thought of as she 
sat and looked into its glowing hollows it 
would have been difficult to tell. People 
often take long journeys without going a 
step away from home ; they travel off, per- 
haps, into next year, and gather the flowers 
that never will grow there, or wound their 
hearts with thorns that they will never find. 
The real country, when it is explored, gene- 
rally proves to be very unlike that shadowy 
land into which we made so many dream 
excursions. But if Colinette had allowed 
herself to wander into phantom regions, she 
soon came back again. 

Godiva was sleeping soundly ; her regular 
breathing told of perfect repose. A church 
clock chimed half-past twelve, when Coli- 
nette rose noiselessly from her seat, and 
glided away to her own room again. There 
she sat down at her desk, calmly added the 
last lines to the unfinished poem; turned 
out the lamp, and went quietly to her 
pillow. 

The next morning brought Hugh Dur- 
leigh and his eldest daughter to Mrs. Wood- 
roffe’s door. Hugh was really anxious about 
his niece, and Lady Colinette saw that he 
possessed real feeling. To Honor she was 
very stately. 

Godiva, feeling strangely weak and worn, 
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was pillowed up in bed, with a soft grey 
shawl wrapped round her shoulders, when 
her cousin was ushered into the room by 
Judson. Honor had quite lost her self- 
assured manner; she came up to the bed- 
side almost meekly, with a nervous air that 
took the invalid by surprise. 

“T am sorry you are ill,” she began. 
“But indeed, Godiva, it was very startling 
to see you carrying that baby in St. Mat- 
thew’s Road. We did not know what 
people would say, and we were rather an- 
noyed—Sybil especially. However, I dare- 
say you thought yourself doing right.” 

“Tt must have been startling,” Godiva 
admitted frankly. “I own I was not think- 
ing of myself at all, nor of any one but the 
baby. Do you know all about it, Honor? 
Have they told you how I found it on the 
ground—dropped from its dead mother’s 
arms? WhatcouldI do? It seemed, you 
see, to be sent to me to take care of.” 

“Oh yes,” said Honor, “ I know you acted 
with the best intentions. And, of course, I 
think it is right for some one to look after 
destitute children. It is quite clear that 
you have made a friend of Lady Colinette 
Crewe, so that the matter has ended well.” 

“Lady Colinette is very kind,” Godiva 
replied in a weary voice. She felt as if 
nothing that she could say or do would ever 
bring her nearer to Honor, and the thought 
tired her. It suggested dreary years of vain 
endeavour-—perhaps on both sides. 

“‘T hope,” said Honor hesitatingly, “ that 
she won’t think you are uncomfortable with 
us, Godiva. It would be unpleasant to have 
people fancying that we do not get on well. 
Sybil is provoking, I know; but she does 
not mean all the foolish things she says. 
I should be sorry if Lady Colinette sup- 
posed ——” 

“I see,” interrupted Godiva gently. 
“You may rest assured that I shall not 
complain of my relations. And indeed, 
Honor, I should be very ungrateful if I did 
not acknowledge all your kindness.” 

The words were spoken in a sweet, tired 
tone, and the clear eyes looked at Honor 
with truth in their steadfast gaze. No; 
Godiva would not complain ; her lips were 
sealed by a sense of delicacy and right feel- 
ing. To Honor at that moment there came 
a sudden consciousness of inferiority; a 
startling revelation of the high ground on 
which this girl had taken her stand. They 
had all judged her as one of themselves ; 
but it was plain that she was net on their 
level ; and for the first time in her life the 








cold armour of self-satisfaction which Honor 
had always worn was broken through. 

“When first I came among you,” the 
sweet voice went on fuintly, “I did not 
realise how hard it was for you to have a 
stranger thrust into your family circle. I 
thought only of my own sorrow, and of my 
grief in leaving London; and so I was 
always sad and silent, lacking the spirit to 
try to win your hearts. It is not surprising, 
Honor, that you have not liked me; but I 
will do better when I get well, and come 
back.” 

Would she ever get well? Her face was 
as white as a snowdrop, and the eyes seemed 
to have a supernatural clearness, as if they 
had seen some beatific vision of eternal 
peace: Honor was not in the least imagina- 
tive, but something in that look filled her 
with a strange fear and made her tremble. 
She tried to speak, and no fitting words 
occurred to her; yet she would have given 
much, just then, for the power of expressing 
herself kindly. It was a positive relief 
when the door opened, and Lady Colinette 
came in with a gentle air of authority. 

“T am afraid my patient must not talk 
any more,” she said courteously to Honor. 
“Will you pardon me if I dismiss you? I 
am used to sick-rooms, and I know that one: 
cannot be too careful.” 

Honor was submissive at once. She: 
stooped over Godiva and kissed her with 
only a whispered good-bye. Lady Coli- 
nette followed her out of the room, and 
attended her ceremoniously to the head of 
the stairs. 

“Do you think she is going to be very 
ill?” Honor asked the question involun- 
tarily, with a catching of the breath. “She 
looks so white and fragile.” 

Lady Colinette answered her in a softer 
voice; she was a shade less dignified, and 
Honor felt the difference. 

“IT believe we shall save her from a 
severe illness. I think she has been sent 
to me to nurse her back to hope and 
strength. People are sent to each other, 
sometimes, Miss Durleigh.” 

Honor murmured some vague reply, and 
went down-stairs, feeling that she had not 
made the most of her opportunity, and 
that Janet and Sybil would have thought 
her manner very stupid. But she was 
thinking so much about Godiva’s wan face 
that the acquaintance with Lady Colinette 
was put into the background. Even her 
father, accustomed as he was to her usual 
coldness, thought her strangely frigid and 
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reserved when they drove away from 
Northsea together. 

Mrs. Woodroffe, secure in her own cozy 
sanctum, had heard the faint sound of 
voices, and guessed that Colinette was being 
bored by her protégée’s relations. The old 
lady was amused; she knew that her 
grand-daughter enjoyed the seclusion of Fir 
House, and lived a happy dream-life with 
her books ; and she felt that a heavy price 
was paid for entertaining a stranger. Mrs. 
Woodroffe had not yet seen the invalid 
up-stairs, and it had seemed to her that 
Colinette was making an unnecessary fuss 
with the girl. 

“ Now she will see how hasty and ro- 
mantic she has been,” granny said to her- 
self. ‘Nothing annoys her as much as 
intrusion. To those she loves she is as 
sweet as summer, and very few suspect 
how haughty she really is. These Dur- 
leigh people will irritate her a good deal, 
if 1 am not mistaken.” 

But even a sagacious old lady is mis- 
taken sometimes. Colinette appeared at 
luncheon with an unshadowed brow, and 
talked quite composedly of the morning 
callers. 

“They were cut-and-dried people,” she 
said, “but there is some humanity in them. 
Miss Durleigh—Honor, as my little friend 
calls her—wanted to cry, and went down- 
stairs making a queer face which quite 
softened my heart. When I see a touch 
of nature I am always hopeful. Godiva 
will be happier with her relations by-and- 


“She ought not to have complained of 
them,” remarked Mrs. Woodrofie. 

“She has never uttered a single com- 
plaint. I know more about her history 
from Mrs. Hammond than I could have 
learnt from herself. But any one could 
have seen that the girl was living in an un- 
congenial atmosphere. However, I think 
that matters will improve.’ 

- Do you intend to undertake the i improv- 
ing?” granny asked. 

“Of the relations? No; ; they will work 
out their own improvement. But I don’t 
intend to discard Godiva when I send her 
back to them. You see, she is just the kind 
of girl who will profit by my experience. 
As you said last night, I must try to teach 
her to conquer circumstances.” 

“You say she is delicate,” said granny, 
shaking her head. 

“Yes; but delicate women so often de- 
velop unexpected strength. And I saw last 





night that she could control herself and 
listen to the voice of common sense, Ah, 
granny, wait till she comes down-stairs! 
I predict that you will get very fond of 
her.” 

“TI am too old to get very fond of new 
faces, my dear,” Mrs. Woodroffe replied. 
“Did you tell me she was pretty ?” 

“Better than pretty. Yes; she has a 
spiritual kind of prettiness ; and, best of all, 
she is graceful. Never embarrassed, because 
she is never self-conscious. In short, she 
is the very girl for you to make a pet of, 
granny.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE FIRST LINKS OF A 
CHAIN. 


AFTER one day spent up-stairs, Godiva 
came down, and was introduced to Mrs. 
Woodroffe. The old lady was a bishop’s 
widow, a strict observer of propriety, and 
a good judge of all matters, social and 
conventional. Poor Godiva, in her sim- 
plicity, approached this stately, white-haired 
woman without fear, never dreaming that 
she was to be severely criticised. But, as 
Lady Colinette knew well enough, there 
was no need for Morris Durleigh’s daughter 
to dread criticism; she had the modest 
ease, free from all vulgar familiarity, which 
certain happy natures possess from child- 
hood. Like Evelyn Hope she was a com- 
bination of “spirit, fire, and dew;” and 
her manner always harmonized with her 
surroundings. Her smile, and the candid 
look in her clear eyes, attracted Mrs. Wood- 
roffe at once. 

Fir House was even more delightful 
than Garden Lodge at Richmond ; for here 
was Lady Colinette, and her grace and re- 
finement pervaded every room, like the 
delicate perfume of a flower. Was there 
ever a woman so bright, and yet so tender ? 
Godiva never tired of watching her, and 
trying to find out the secret of that 
witchery which every one acknowledged, 
and no one could understand. From Coli- 
nette’s companionship one derived new life 
and strength; among her many gifts was 
the power of imparting vitality to others 
without any loss to herself. She was so 
strong, so thoroughly alive, that she could 
bestow freely without impoverishing her 
stock of vital force. 

In the afternoon there were callers. Mrs. 
Woodroffe received few people ; but General 
Espinasse was an old friend, and his grand- 
daughter came with him. Belle, the beau- 
tiful, was especially kind to Godiva, and 
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even took pains to talk to her. To all 
lookers on this meeting between the two 
girls would have seemed one of the most 
trivial incidents in life ; as unimportant as 
if some passing wind had blown two leaves 
together. But in truth it was the beginning 
of a new chain ; the first link in a series of 
links, destined to wind about three lives, 
and cling round them so closely that every 
thought, feeling, and action would know 
the pressure of those fetters for many a year 
to come. 

Lady Colinette had stationed herself at 
the tea-tray with Belle and Godiva near her. 
The General, sitting by Mrs. Woodrofle’s 
side, was chatting about old times, and 
the oom they had both known in their 
youth. 

“Then there were the Longworthys,” he 
said. “There is only one of the old family 
left, a grandson of the Rector of Hammers- 
ley. Poor dear old Longworthy ; I dined at 
the rectory just before he died, he always 
gave such good dinners, you know. The 
grandson was one of the most gentlemanly 
lads I ever met. Pity he didn’t go into the 
service.” 

“ Ail the Longworthys were in the army 
or the Church, chiefly in the army,” remarked 
the old lady. ‘They were a fine soldierly 
race. I remember the rector’s son, Horace 
Longworthy. What a splendid fellow he 
was! He was killed in India, was he not ?” 

“Yes, killed in India. It nearly broke 
the rector’s heart,” replied General Espi- 
nasse. ‘The widow and the boy came home 
to the old rectory ; but she didn’t last long, 
poor thing. A very pretty woman—lI can 
recall her face quite distinctly—but her people 
were rather vulgar, I believe, city people, 
you see.” 

“TI only saw her once,” said Mrs. Wood- 
roffe. “It was soon after the marriage. 
She was most lovely and perfectly refined. 
I can scarcely think that she came of a vul- 
gar stock ; there was such a grace about her. 

ut what has become of the boy? Was he 
not comfortably provided for ?” 

The General shook his head. 

“ But Mrs. Horace Longworthy had 
money,” persisted granny ; “and the rector 
ought to have saved something ?” 

“ Horace ran through all his wife’s money ; 
and the rector didn’t leave a sou. Dear old 
Longworthy always lived up to his means; 
he entertained better than any of the men 
one knows nowadays, a perfect gentleman of 
the old school. And then he took a great 
deal of pride in his garden; it was a large 





iece of ground, and he made it a paradise. 

hen you were there you never could be- 
lieve that you were in the middle of a noisy 
town; you trod on the finest turf, and saw 
the choicest flowers that were to be found 
anywhere.” 

“Oh, yes; I can remember that garden. 
The Bishop often spoke of it when he was 
living,” said Mrs. Woodroffe. ‘ We stayed 
at the rectory once or twice.” 

“Well, there isn’t much of it left now. 
The rector was hardly eold in his grave 
when they cut down all the trees, and pulled 
up the flowers. They wanted to build new 
schools on the ground, and they built them. 
The old house stands, but every vestige of 
the garden is gone, and the playground is 
right under the new rector’s windows. In- 
stead of looking out upon a perfect Eden, he 
sees a crowd of dirty little brats. I hope he 
likes it—I shouldn’t !” 

“T think he does like it,” said granny, 
thoughtfully. “He is a man of the new 
school, an energetic, self-denying High 
Churchman. He did not go to Hammersley 
to enjoy his life, but to use it for the good of 
the people. He would consider the needs of 
the children before anything that was plea- 
sant to himself.” 

“Well, the parsons of the old school were 
quite good enough for me,” remarked the 
General, stroking his heavy white moustache, 
and looking into the fire as if he could see 
visions of vanished faces. “In my early 
days, a rector was always a gentleman. Per- 
haps more people go to heaven nowadays ; I 
daresay they do, for our new parsons drive 
them along the narrow way like a flock of 
sheep, and if one slips out of the path they’re 
after him like a shot. The old clergy didn’t 
do that sort of thing; but they were gentle- 
men—they were gentlemen.” 

Granny’s gentle eyes were fixed upon her 
old friend with a kindly gaze, and presently 
they grew a little dim. He was an impe- 
rious, selfish old man; but she was sorry 
for him. If he had ever loved anything it- 
belonged to the past; and this present time, 
with its rush and fever of work, seemed to 
him to contain nothing that was worth caring 
for. They were all gone—those haughty, 
courtly men and women who had been the 
companions of his youth; and in their stead 
had come a new race with larger minds and 
freer manners. He did not understand 
them, and they did not want him. 

“Tt’s a vulgar age,” he went on, still look- 
ing absently into the fire. ‘It’s an adver- 
tising age; we advertise our religion with 
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all the other commodities. It’s an age of 
posters: glance at any available bit of wall, 
and you'll see Pears’ soap, with an indecent 
baby——” 

“Babies are never indecent,” interrupted 
granny, mildly. 

“But the pictures of them are. Try 
Pears’ soap—try our liver pills—try to save 
your souls! Upon my word, madam, you 
are asked to look after the welfare of your 
liver and your soul at the same moment, and 
that’s more than can be reasonably expected 
of any man. When I was younger, we were 
no more troubled about our livers than we 
were about our souls; but then—we drank 
better wine / Every tradesman had his own 
trade, and stuck to it; we ordered our wine 
from our wine-merchant, and our sugar and 
tea from the grocer. And now we have 
jumbled all our trades into one confounded 
muddle, and heaven and earth have got 
mixed up together. I shall be right glad to 
take my departure from such a confusing 
world.” 

Although the General had spoken under 
the influence of irrepressible feeling, he had 
never raised his voice. Accustomed all his 
life to discipline, he had his vocal organs 
under control, and knew how to modulate 
his tones to suit a lady’s drawing-room. 
Granny appreciated his self-restraint, and 
sympathised with the emotion which had 
prompted the outburst. 

“Tt is a confusing world,” she said softly. 
“But it has not quite done with struggling 
out of its old stagnant life. We shall not 
live to see the age of peace. You know the 
lines that Colinette is so fond of quoting ? 

‘Risser 
We have lost faith in many things, but we 
believe in God still ?” 

“Certainly. All gentlemen believe in 
God,” replied the General. “It’s only these 
—ahem—these rabid reformers who deny 
the existence of the Almighty. They have 
got to such a pitch of Radicalism that they 
hate the idea of a Supreme Power. Why, 
we used to think no more of an Atheist than 
we did of a mad dog. By George! if we 
didn’t believe in God there would be nobody 
to swear by!” 

“ But we think better of them now,” said 
granny bravely. ‘“ We know that in many 
cases the honest doubter is the twin brother 
of the true believer, and by-and-by they 
will be one. Yet we feel that the golden 
day dawns slowly.” 

“It won’t dawn for me—here,” the General 





answered; “but you were asking about 
Horace Longworthy’s boy ?” 

“Yes. Do you know what has become of 
him %” 

“ He has gone into trade,” said the General, 
in atone of utter despondency. “As gen- 
tlemanly a lad as ever breathed, exactly like 
his grandfather, and he is a tradesman! He 
wanted to serve the Queen, as his father had 
done before him, and there wasn’t a sixpence 
to help him. It was trade or nothing. His 
mother’s relations came forward and offered 
him their business or the workhouse !” 

Lady Colinette, who had been watching 
Godiva, saw a soft flush, faint as the dawn, 
stealing over her pale face. 

“What is the matter, my child?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, it wasn’t quite as bad as that!” ex- 
claimed the girl in a low, hurried tone. 
“They were talking about Rex Longworthy, 
and he is a friend of mine.” 

“Is he indeed ?” Lady Colinette gave her 
a swift glance of scrutiny. “I know the 
name of Longworthy quite well. And the 
General was speaking of your friend ?” 

“Yes; he evidently thinks that Rex—that 
Mr. Longworthy was unkindly used by his 
mother’s family. But indeed the Kemples 
love him dearly, and he is very fond of 
them.” 

“Grandpa will be interested in this,” said 
Belle, raising her voice a little. And when 
the old man looked round at her she added, 

“Miss Durleigh can tell you something 
about the grandson of your old friend. It 
seems that she knows him very well indeed.” 

The General turned towards Godiva with 
his air of grave military courtesy. He was 
really anxious for information ; this young 
fellow, Rex, was one of the few remaining 
links that connected him with the compa- 
nions of the past. And while Godiva 
answered his questions in her sweet voice, 
Colinette watched her, and thought how 
pretty she was. Fragile and pale as a wood 
anemone, she seemed all the more delicate 
when one glanced from Belle’s richly bloom- 
ing face to hers. Yet the General, too, saw 
something to admire in the limpid eyes, and 
gave her his full attention. 

“Then there is really a chance of meeting 
young Longworthy?” he said. “He has 
arranged to come to Silversea after Christ- 
mas? If you will kindly ask him to spare 
me a little time I shall be most grateful.” 

“ He will be very glad tosee you,” Godiva 
answered confidently. ‘Sometimes he longs 
for the sight of one of his grandfather’s old 
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friends. And I know he still regrets that he 
is not a soldier. He cannot quite forget that 
his heart’s desire was denied.” 

“Poor lad, it was a great shame to put 
him into trade,” said the old man kindly. 
“‘T suppose those uncles and aunts thought 
that they were doing the right thing for him ; 
but it was hard, very hard. Still, I am 
glad to know that they are better than I 
thought.” —_- 

Mrs. Woodroffe went early to rest, and 
then Colinette proposed that Godiva should 
sit and talk with her for a little while in her 
room. 

“JT had a sort of conviction that you did 
not want to go to bed yet,” said Colinette, 

utting her guest into a luxurious chair, “and 

felt sure you wouldn’t sleep if I sent you 
there. Your eyes are wide awake. Now 
confess that you are longing for a chat ?” 

“T do confess it.” Godiva’s cheeks had 
taken a bright rose tinge. ‘ Perhaps I am 
a little excited. My life has been so lonely 
of late that it was almost too much pleasure 
to meet some one who knew my friend.” 

“Exactly.” Colinette turned to the fire, 
and watched the flickering of the flames. 
“And this friend, Mr. Longworthy, has 
been intimately connected with your joys 
and sorrows, isn’t it so ?” 

Godiva was sitting with her hands folded 
about her knee. She unclasped and clasped 
them with a soft restlessness. 

“Yes,” she said. “He knew—us, and 
used to come to Buckingham Street in my 
happy days. We liked him very much ; he 
was so kind and natural always. And—and 
he was with us on the last night of my father’s 
life, he ss 

Colinette laid a hand on her arm. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said in her tenderly 
modulated voice. ‘That good woman, Mrs. 
Hammond, told me everything. So it was 
he who was with you? Ah, I can under- 
stand what a strong bond there is!” 
~ Godiva drew a long breath and sank back 
in the chair for a moment, resting her cheek 
against the cushion, and shutting her eyes. 
The rose flush had quite faded from her face, 
leaving it lily white. For a few seconds 
Colinette looked at her, with a sad kindness, 
in silence. 

“T am a weak creature,” the girl said, 
suddenly sitting up. ‘You are wonderfully 
patient with me. I wonder where you learnt 
the art of comforting people. Just one 
touch of your hand, or one word spoken in 
your tender tone, conveys a sense of heal- 
Ing.” 








Colinette smiled, and looked away again 
into the fire. 

“ We must all go to the school of suffering 
to learn that art,” she answered. “ Little 
children only do not need to learn it there. 
If you are in distress a child will put its 
dimpled hand into yours, and look at you 
with innocent wonder ; and presently it will 
press a soft cheek against your wet face. 
But then, the Father Himself has taught 
them sympathy, and they have not had time 
to forget His lesson. We have forgotten 
many things that the children know, and we 
cannot learn them anew without trouble and 
pain.” - 

“ But—is it possible that you have suf- 
fered ?” Godiva asked. 

“Does it seem impossible?” Colinette’s 
eyes met hers half-smilingly. 

“T think it does,” Godiva admitted, with 
a thoughtful gaze. “You are so bright—so 
vigorous. I can’t fancy that any storm has 
ever laid your life waste. If it had, you 
could not look as you do now.” 

For an instant Colinette did not reply ; 
but the smile still lingered on her lips and in 
her eyes. 

“I suppose you will hardly believe me,” 
she said, very sweetly and slowly. “Yet I 
must tell you that there was a time when I 
could truly say, ‘All Thy waves and storms 
are gone over me.’ ” 

For some minutes after this Godiva did 
not speak. She sat still, and looked at the 
graceful, calm woman in the purple dressing- 
gown and grey fur. And there mingled with 
her deep admiration a kind of faint pity for 
the same woman in her youth; yet how 
absurd it seemed for her to pity Lady Coli- 
nette ! 

“Come,” said Colinette brightly; “you 
have yet to tell me all about this friend of 
yours. Just half an hour longer, and then 
you must leave me for the night.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—“ SCARCE OTHER THAN 
MY OWN IDEAL KNIGHT.” 


‘‘ THERE was no reason why Godiva should 
leave them just yet,” said Colinette; and 
granny echoed her words. The old lady was 
growing quite fond of the girl, and liked to 
have her by her side. Godiva read aloud to 
her in a clear soft voice which was pleasant 
to old ears; held her skeins of wool with 
willing hands, and listened with unflagging 
interest to all her stories of the past. Albert 
Villa and the unsympathetic cousins seemed 
to be miles and miles away ; the wounds that 
Sybil and Minnie had inflicted were healing 
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fast ; and Godiva felt as if she had known 
Mrs. Woodroffe and Lady Colinette all the 
days of her life. 

There is always a sweet familiarity where 
there is true sympathy. We recognise, in a 
moment, the very looks and tones that we 
have dreamed of in our sorrow and loneli- 
ness ; and when they come to us we feel that 
they are not new, but well known. Nothing 
that was said or done in Fir House ever took 
Godiva by surprise; all these kindnesses 
were her old desires, coming back to her in 
their realisation. And so she accepted every- 
thing with a delightful ease which made it a 
pleasure to be good to her. 

“Tam going up to town for a day and a 
night,” said Colinette one morning, as she 
seated herself at the breakfast-table. “It 
won't be kind to leave you alone, granny, 
will it ? But if you could be contented with 
Roper and Judson I would take Godiva with 
me.’ 

Godiva looked up with a soft flush of de- 
light stealing over her face. 

“What a disagreeable old person I must 
be,” exclaimed Mrs. Woodroffe, with a smile 
at her girl-friend. “You seem to stand in 
doubt of me altogether. I shall enjoy the 
extra attention I shall receive from Roper 
and Judson ; and if they fight over me there 
will be some amusement to be got out of that! 
As to Godiva, I am certain that a few hours 
in London will complete her cure.” 

“Then that’s settled,” said Colinette. “I 
want to see my publishers; but I shall not 
go to them till Tuesday morning—did I men- 
tion that we shall be off on Monday by the 
early train? After we have had luncheon 
we shall pay a visit to an exhibition of pic- 
tures in Bond Street.” 

“Ts there anything special there ?” granny 
asked, 

“Yes. I must explain to Godiva that I 
persuaded a noted beauty to let a young 
artist paint her portrait. The artist has a 
mother and sister depending on him, and 
sometimes an honest man may make a step- 
ping-stone of a woman’s vanity. My beauty- 
friend is good-natured, and when I talked to 
her she listened.” 

“Most people listen when you talk,” granny 
remarked. 

“It is very kind of them; I talk a great 
deal of nonsense. But, seriously, I am 
anxious that my young artist shall succeed, 
and I must judge of the portrait for myself.” 

So it was settled, rapidly and decidedly, 
in Colinette’s own fashion. And Godiva 
wrote two letters, one to Aunt Susanna in 





Holles Street, and one to Rex at Barnard’s 
Inn. The note to Rex was brief and rather 
stiff, but her heart throbbed fast with hap- 
piness when it was written. After that 
she counted the hours till Monday morn- 
ing came. 

It was a glorious autumn, no fog obscured 
the atmosphere, no bitter winds stripped the 
trees of their last leaves. And to Godiva it 
seemed as if she had come back to find that. 
London had grown brighter in her absence ; 
it seemed to smile upon the returned exile— 


* With newly-swept and garnished skies.” 


But although she felt much she said little, 
for Colinette did not encourage her to talk. 
She was not allowed to say anything or do 
anything till she had been taken into the 
hotel and duly rested and fed. And then 
they went to the picture gallery in Bond 
Street. 

The November day was so bright that the 
sunshine streamed in, touching a picture here 
and there with a golden finger. After con- 
sulting the catalogue, Lady Colinette went 
straight across the room to a corner where 
her friend’s portrait was hung ; but Godiva 
began near the door with number one. This 
was a charming bit of woodland, rich with 
the glow of an autumn sunset ; number two 
was a seascape in the faint light of a misty 
dawn ; but she did not linger over these. It 
was the third picture that arrested her atten- 
tion and seemed to hold her by a spell. 

Yet the artist had chosen no new subject. 
There was the altar of a ruined chapel, with 
moss and ferns growing out of the broken 
stones, and the clear light’of a spring even- 
ing falling upon a kneeling knight. But 
suddenly it seemed to Godiva that a vague 
dream, seen in old poems and felt in old 
minstrelsy, had taken human shape; and 
she knew that this man was an embodiment 
of true chivalry. His casque was lying 
among the tangled grass and flowers, and the 
sunlight rested on the broad square brow, 
from which the dark hair was swept away. 
He had a beautiful mouth, firm and sweet, 
and set in grave lines; the eyes, blue-grey, 
were deep-set, and possessed an intensity of 
expression which brown or blue eyes seldom 
know. It was a bronzed face, freshened by 
wind and sun, and marked with traces of 
sorrow, and strife, and patience. But the 
storms that had passed over it had taken 
nothing from its exceeding beauty of grave 
tenderness and perfect truth. You knew 
that he had kept the vow that the Knights of 
the Round Table swore to the blameless King. 
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You were not careful to ask his history, it 
was graven legibly on the grand face. 

“ What do you think of him ?” 

It was only Lady Colinette who had 
spoken, but Godiva started visibly. 

“Ah, I have brought you back into the 
every-day world again,” said Colinette smil- 
ing. ‘“ You were away at Camelot with Ga- 
lahad and Percivale and Lancelot. Or with 
Douglas at the battle of Langside. Well, 
this man is worthy to bear them company. 
And he has the best of rights to use the 
motto of his race.” 

“Do you mean that he is a real person ?” 
asked Godiva, hopelessly puzzled. “If heis 
real, why is he rigged out in a suit of mail?” 

‘Because people are always yearning after 
the outward and visible signs of a hero,” 
Colinette replied. ‘“ Mr. Greatheart is always 
armed cap-a-pie when they make pictures to 
the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ The world never 
ceases to feel its need of heroes. Well, this 
man comes of the old Douglas clan; but in- 
stead of armour he wears an ordinary black 
coat, and looks as if he wore it as a conces- 
sion to the time in which he lives. Even the 
clerical garb can’t deprive him of the knightly 
aspect.” 

“Oh, is he aclergyman?” There was a 
faint touch of disappointment in Godiva’s tone. 

“Yes; and a very poor one. You must 
not connect him with any of those fashion- 
able parsons who came in for some of Morris 
Durleigh’s hardest blows. Your father knew 
this man, and they have worked together.” 

“Oh, is it Amyot Douglas ?” asked Godiva, 
her face suddenly illuminated. ‘My father 
loved him very much ; it was he who taught 
people to understand the work that father 
did. He has done a great deal of unrecog- 
nised good. I have heard it said that he is 
a poet who does not own his poems—a phi- 
lanthropist who will not lay claim to the 
title. Ah, how I wish I could see him!” 

“ Would that all good wishes could be as 
quickly granted!” said Colinette with a 
bright smile. 

Her eyes, uplifted with a look of welcome, 
were gazing straight over Godiva's head ; 
and the girl turned quickly to find that a 
tall man had entered unperceived and was 
standing behind her. Her colour came and 
went nervously. Had Mr. Douglas heard 
what she had said of him? But his greeting 
was so gentle that she was calm in a moment. 

She listened with intense pleasure when 
he spoke of Morris Durleigh, and the name 
that he had left behind him. It was a name 
more widely known than his daughter had 





thought. The Kemples in their secluded 
home had never realised the wide extent of 
Morris Durleigh’s influence. And Hugh, 
absorbed in his own business, and cramped by 
his narrow life, had never comprehended that 
larger life which had once been so near his 
own. 

Mr. Douglas said only a few words; but 
they were words which contained volumes. 
Godiva stood, for the first time since her 
father’s death, face to face with a man who 
had entirely understood Morris Durleigh and 
his work. Later on she learnt that this gift 
of “understanding” is a great power. It is 
like a strong breath that blows the fog away 
from people's eyes, and shows them what the 
workers are doing and have done. 

“And now,” said Colinette to Amyot 
Douglas, “will you tell me something that I 
long to know? Here is a picture called 

‘The Knight’s Prayer.’ How has the artist 

contrived to give your face to his knight ? 
Every one knows that you have refused a 
hundred times to sit for your portrait.” 

“Ts it like me?” he said doubtfully, “I 
almost hope that it is not.” 

“So like you,” Colinette replied, “that 
one feels one has known you for ages in that 
suit of burnished steel. So like you that the 
resemblance is almost startling.” 

“Well, I have only a very commonplace 
little story to tell about the picture,” Amyot 
Douglas answered. “It is done by a rising 
young artist. When I knew him first he 
was a half-starved lad in a garret. Of course, 
it was my business to see that he was fed 
and helped on until his difficulties were con- 
quered, And, just because I came to him 
in his darkest hour, my face was stamped 
upon his mind ; and he has transferred it to 
his canvas.” 

Then he went his way, after a few more 
words, and the two friends lingered over the 
picture. 

“What is it,” Godiva asked suddenly, 
“that makes him different from other men?” 

“Perhaps it is that hint of antique chi- 
valry in all that he does. Who can tell?” 
said Colinette, as they turned slowly towards 
the door. ‘‘ Godiva, I can say, like the poor 
artist, that he came to me in my darkest 
hour, and that is why his face is stamped on 
my mind. I had lost hope and faith ; all 
the old waymarks were hidden in a mist ; all 
the evil things that beset Christian in the 
dark valley were assailing me. And suddenly 
he came into my life strong and calm as 
Greatheart, and I followed him into the light 
of peace.” 
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Godiva looked at her for a moment with a | 


wondering gaze. Colinette met the look and | 
smiled—one of her brightest smiles. 

* You think I have had 4 sensational love | 
story, and you want to hear it,” she said. 
“T cannot indulge all your desires, my child. 
It is enough for you to know that I left a 
woman’s usual hopes and dreams in that 
dark valley, and that I am your true friend, | 
all the better able to help you because I shall | 
be a single woman to my life’s end.” 

A little later stories and pictures were 
banished from Godiva’s mind for a time. 
For there was Rex waiting for her in the 
great drawing-room of the hotel, and looking 
eagerly for her coming. 

“Why, Godiva, you are as fragile as ever,” 
he said, taking her hand and regarding her 
gravely. ‘ We hoped you would grow stout 
and strong at Silversea. Doesn't the air 
agree with you ?” 

“T have not been there very long, have 
1?” she returned, evasively. 

‘Quite long enough to know if the place 
is healthy or not. Aunt Charlotte said you 
wrote cheerfully ; but I don’t think you put 
everything into your letters.” 

“Oh, Rex, do people ever put everything 
into letters?” she asked, looking up and 
smiling. 

“T think they do when they are writing 
to trusted friends. My aunts would never 
forgive you if you were to be ill down there 
pr not tell them. But let us find a quiet 
corner; shall we? I want to know how you 
became acquainted with Lady Colinette 
Crewe ?” 

The quiet corner was found. They sat 
side by side on a comfortable, padded sofa 
near one of the great windows, and she told 
him the story of the little brown baby, and 
the first meeting with Colinette. 

“Tt is certain that your guardian angel 
takes good care of you,” he said, looking at 
her with grave eyes. ‘ You have fallen into 
excellent hands ; but how different it might 
have been! You are such a dear impul- 
sive girl, that sometimes one trembles for 
you.” 

‘Why need any one tremble for me? Oh, 
Rex, I am glad you believe in guardian 
angels !” 

“Tt’s a belief that makes it easier to live 
miles away from you,” he answered, with a 
ring of deep feeling in his tone. 

She glanced away for an instant, then 
looked back at him with her sweet face 
alight. 

“Tt makes it easier for me to live miles | 





away when I feel I am not forgotten,” she 
said, in a voice that trembled a little. “I 
don’t think I could bear it as well as I do if 
it were not for the hope of coming back some 
day. Somehow or other, I mean to make 
more money. I hate talking about money, 
but it mixes itself up with everything against 
one’s will.” 

“Girls ought not to be worried with 
money making,” rejoined Rex, knitting his 
dark brows and looking stern. “I suppose 
you are still nursing your literary dreams ?” 

“Lady Colinette encourages me,” said 
Godiva, with a little air of triumph. She 
makes money, you know.” 

“She! Of course she does ; all the world 
knows Colin Clare: and she knows all the 
world. It’s precisely that thorough know- 
ledge of the world and all its ways, crooked 
and straight, which gives her pen such a 
power. My dear little girl, don’t let your- 
self be fooled with vain hopes. One must 
live stories before one writes any that are 
worth reading.” 

“Perhaps I shall live a story,” Godiva an- 
swered undauntedly ; “and then I shall write 
it. Meanwhile there is no harm in trying; 
is there ?” 

“No harm unless you shut yourself up too 
much. Isn’t it a pity to throw youth and 
health away unless you are sure of a due 
recompense ? Godiva, dear, I wish you would 
give up this feverish desire after work. Try 
to live an every-day woman’s life, and wait 
and see what will come to you. Are you 
unhappy in your uncle’s house? He told us 
that he would treat you as his own child.” 

“He is always kind,” she replied. 

“Are your cousins? I suppose they are 
not monsters, are they ? Yet you don’t seem 
to flourish in the air of Silversea. Poor child, 
I wonder what is really the best thing to 
do?” 

There was something almost tragic in the 
look of distress that crossed his handsome 
face. It was a truth that he did not know 
the best thing to do. Deep down in his 
heart there was the desire to make Godiva 
his wife ; the consciousness that she was the 
true soul-mate who only comes to a man 
once in a lifetime. But there were many 
reasons why an immediate marriage would 
be unwise: both were young ; Uncle Joseph 
disapproved of early matches; Godiva her- 
self needed the teaching and training of ex- 
perience. Yet it was hard to leave this 
delicate flower growing in an unkindly soil. 

But the girl came to his aid in a moment, 
soothing his troubled spirit with a woman’s 
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sweet instinct, and choosing the right words | He knew us all—my grandfather, my father, 
to say. and my mother.” 

“You mustn’t fret about me, Rex. Of| “Yes; he told me about your mother’s 
course I am a little homesick sometimes, but | beauty. Mrs. Woodroffe knew her too. Rex, 
that has to be borne. After all, I’m not very | here is Lady Colinette coming to find me. 
far away ; and if I should chance to break | Shall I present you to her?” 
down, I daresay your aunts would invite me| “Of course I shall be delighted,” Rex 
to Richmond.” replied. 

“T hope you won’t wait to be invited,| Godiva satisfied him by performing her 
Godiva,” said the young fellow earnestly. | task properly ; and Lady Colinette took the 
“Tf you want to go you have only to wire | seat which Rex placed for her. They began 
to them, and then follow your message. Aunt | a conversation at once, and Godiva listened, 
Henrietta is easily upset by anything sudden, | thinking, with secret pleasure, that she had 
but that doesn’t matter in the least. It is| never seen Rex appear to such advantage 
Aunt Charlotte who is the ruling spirit, and | before. All his grandfather’s training was 
she is always ready for an emergency.” apparent in him now; all the old-world 

“Perhaps they will let me come to them | courtliness (always so charming in these free- 
in the summer,” Godiva answered. “But I| and-easy days) was brought into play. Go- 
don’t want to upset any one, Rex; and I| diva was so proud of him that her face was 
shall get on very well.” quite radiant when he bade her good-bye. 

Now that she had got a distinct glimpse| ‘How bright you are looking, my child!” 
of Rex’s true feeling, she felt strong enough | said Lady Colinette ; and the girl became 





to endure anything. conscious that those dark hazel eyes were 
“And I have made new acquaintances,” | gazing deeply into hers. “ But it is the kind 
she went on, speaking brightly. ‘There is , of brightness that will pass and leave weari- 


a certain General Espinasse who knew your | ness behind. I don’t mean mental weariness, 
grandfather. I met him the other day at but, in your case, the frame is too weak to 
Fir House, and told him that you were com- | bear the strain of a little excitement. Do 
ing to Silversea. He had been wanting to| you want to know what I think of Mr. 
know what had become of you.” Longworthy? He is very handsome, and I 
“General Espinasse!” Rex repeated. “He | like him.” 
belongs to my old life. He was atthe last} How often afterwards did Godiva remem- 
dinner-party that was ever given at the rec- ber these last golden hours before the light 
tory. And he remembers me ?” | of hope had died out of her sky, before the 
“Indeed he does. You will go to see him, | water-floods rose and prevailed, and Rex was 
I hope. He has a grand-daughter called carried far away out of reach of her voice! 
Belle—the most beautiful girl I have ever She slept soundly that night in the hotel 
seen.” ‘bedroom, and dreamt of Amyot Douglas 
“Oh, she doesn’t matter,” said Rex lightly. | kneeling in the glow of a solemn sunset, and 
“But I should like to see the old man again. | saying a prayer for them all. 











THE RESTORATION OF LIFE’S WORK. 


By raz LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 


“ What manner of communications are these that ye have one to another, as ye walk, and are sad?”—Luxe xxiv. 17. 


|b agi! and love help to keep the heart 
and spirit of man alive amidst the 
baffling and contending difficulties of life. 
I suppose that all of us feel at times how 
hard it is to pursue our way any farther ; 
we seem us if not merely the physical power 
to sustain the effort to the end were gradu- 
ally ebbing away, but we feel also that the 
energy of spirit which once was ours is fast 
leaving us. Yet it is extraordinary how far 
a man may go, even after he has thought he 
could go on no longer; yes, how long life is 
endurable after we have declared it is unen- 
durable. I think there are two great powers 
that must sustain us in our work—the first 
is the fact that we have work to do, the other 
is the fact that we have some love to cheer 
us ; the consolations, the companionships 
and attachments of earth on one side, the 
duties of earth and the destinies of earth 
on the other. I imagine that a man may 
continue to work on even when the joy of 
love has dropped from his side. Many a 
man, even when he has lost the attachment 
of life, has yet been able to keep on his 
career, because his constant duty and work 
allow him little time for thought and re- 
flection. But let a man be robbed of both 
these, let him not have the sweet attach- 
ments of life, nor yet the beneficent con- 
straints of occupation—then, stranded from 
all the sweet ties of toil, and from the 
waves of affection, I think that his spirit and 
power would collapse. This seemed to be 
the case with these disciples. They had, as 
they thought, found their duty and work in 
life, and they had also a strong attachment ; 
these had sustained them. But in one hour 
both were taken from their side. They had 
centred their hopes and duty in Jesus Christ, 
and in His death everything seemed to have 
passed from them. Their occupation was 
gone ; where was the glorious kingdom for 
which they had been looking? ‘“ We trusted 
that it had been He which should have 
redeemed Israel.” It is as though they said, 
“We thought much of His kingdom in 
which we should have our allotted work, and 
though indeed we only half apprehended the 
meaning of His teaching, and in many senses 
we must have misunderstood what He said, 
yet we did believe that by His hand would 
be established an earthly kingdom, and that 
in that kingdom we should find new occupa- 





tion and new duties; we saw the dawn of a 
new era full of abundant opportunities of 
doing a great work; but now He is gone. The 
key to the riddle of our life is passed from 
us, and with it the grand opportunity of 
hopeful toil. Not only have we buried in 
His grave our sphere of occupation, but our 
affections also.” 

It will be well to notice Christ’s method 
of dealing with these men; for most of us 
have buried some love, we too have found 
our attachments slipping from our grasp, 
and we may all reach a time when the occu- 
pation in life which now sustains us may 
be removed. If this should happen, what 
sort of strength may we have to compensate 
for their loss ? will the dealing of the Master 
with men in a like state, suggest to us any 
consolation and strength in such hours of 
difficulty ? It may help us even now, for 
time reproduces its own story, and the same 
deep sorrows and anxieties perplex in these 
later as they did the earlier generations. To 
some it has seemed that the time has already 
come when the great world has awakened 
up to feel somewhat as these two men felt. 
The occupation of faith seems to be dwind- 
ling in our hands, we walk along the high 
road of life and we feel sad, we scarcely 
know why, we are conscious of some great 
calamity and we say “the world has grown 
old, its best hopes are dead; all that the 
future will bring is doubt and confusion.” 
Our confidence is shaken—seems gone—our 
hopes paralysed, our energies left without a 
field for congenial exertion, and, at the same 
time, we seem to stand over the open graves 
of high faith and reverent love, and we feel 
that never more can the old affections come 
back to us. Men feel that a change has 
passed upon the life and genius of Christi- 
anity. It was once so strong, discharging 
its duties in all fields; but now it seems to 
have lost its vocation because a paralysis has 
come upon it, and the sinister whisper has 
gone about that the old thought of a restored 
world, and a resurrection life, and a giving 
back of the dead, is only a dream of the 
heart’s affections, and has no root in the 
nature of things, and is not based on any re- 
liable hope. And thus we are like these dis- 
ciples walking along the road of life and hold- 
ing sad communications as we walk bewil- 
dered and bereaved. Let us try and place 
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ourselves alongside those two. They had 
lost their occupation, they had lost their 
Friend. Christ deals with them by sym- 
pathy ; He draws near to them all unknown, 
for “their eyes were holden.” We may 
mark what a touch we have here of our 
Master’s character. It is the very charac- 
teristic of a noble nature that it draws near 
to the sad-and the sorrowing. Men in their 
selfish moments delight in going into the 
sunshine ; watch them, and see they are but 
the butterflies of life who like to dazzle their 
companions with the brightness of their 
wings. Base, selfish souls seek out the pros- 
perous corners of the world ; but the noble 
seek the sad. Sorrow and sadness have 
always an irresistible fascination for those 
natures that do not ask where they will get 
profit, but where they will do good; hence 
it is, the noble nature looks with natural 
sympathy into the face of those who are 
sorrow-stricken and troubled. This was 
Christ’s characteristic in the great story of 
His life. He forsook the brilliancy of hea- 
ven to seek the lost in the sad places of 
earth. Do we not, when we open the old 
gospel story, find how true it is that He is 
evermore to be looked for among the sor- 
rowful? It was to the outcasts from society 
that Jesus Christ drew near. And not only 
to the sinful, to Zacchzeus and the Magdalen, 
but to the sorrowful; to the poor widow 
who is following her lost son to the grave ; 
to Nain and to Bethany. Evermore it would 
seem as though His heart leapt out in natural 
sympathy to place itself alongside those who 
sorrow. He did not draw near to these for- 
lorn disciples for the mere sake of walking 
with them, but because He would enter into 
their sorrow. And mark His method. It-is 
so hard to be sympathetic, perchance because 
it is so hard to be noble-natured ; so hard to 
be unselfish, and to cast aside our own cares 
when we ought to have “a heart at leisure 
from itself” for the sorrows of others. But 
Christ blends together that happy mingling 
of attentiveness to another man’s story, and 
readiness to draw out the sorrows of the 
story by tender questionings, ‘‘ What man- 
ner of communications are these that ye have, 
as ye walk and are sad ?” 

Who does not know in the presence of 
some great and appalling human grief, that 
with the first words spoken comes the crisis 
moment whether we can bring comfort to our 
fellow-sufferer or not? We go so clumsily 
to work, we probe too deeply, we stab into 
unknown corners of life which we ought not 
to explore, or we give a halting, hesitating 





question which sounds hard or commonplace 
in the ear of the sorrowing one. Christ’s 
is a question which throws the whole field of 
thought freely open, ‘‘ what manner of com- 
munications are these?” And immediately 
they break out—for theirs is a common sor- 
row—common, because it is known to all 
those who have had their ears open to what 
has been going on in the days that are gone. 
And then comes the second act of sympathy 
—the act of listening. Believe it, we never 
shall do good to any human heart that is 
suffering, unless we can be patient with the 
outpourings of sorrow. Look at these men ; 
listen to their bewildered and incoherent cry ; 
read the words which are, I suppose, but a 
résumé of what they said ; how tangled it all 
seems :—“ Is it possible? Are you a stranger 
here? Don’t you know what has been going 
on? Our hearts were enshrined in this man, 
but he has been crucified. Such strange 
things have come upon us—strange tales told 
by the women who went early to his sepul- 
chre.” They are utterly perplexed, and in 
one great flood and outpouring of their dread, 
their disappointment, and their sorrow, they 
at last tell the sad story to the Christ. In 
all patience, though it was a confused and 
ill-ordered account, and though it showed 
that the paroxysm of despair had swept 
away their faith and calmness for the mo- 
ment, Christ listens; it is just exactly the 
true patience of all sympathy ; he never will 
reach the heart who has not learnt to listen : 
not because it is wise to listen to the idle 
flood of imbecile complaints, but because, 
like many a thing in nature as in the affec- 
tions—till you get rid of the superfluity of 
waters which are pressing for outlet, you 
don’t get the pure clear stream. Not till 
then will you be able to deal wisely with it. 
You must open the floodgates and allow the 
stream to pass on awhile, then you will know 
how to step in and direct it; if the object of 
sympathy is to reach the heart, you must 
first gain the absolute confidence of those 
with whom you seek to sympathise. We 
must be like the wise doctor who turns aside 
his thoughts for the moment from the imme- 
diate ailment of the patient, and allows 
him to ramble on in irrelevancies, for in that 
way he often gains the key to the problem 
of disease. Mere patience would be no- 
thing, though that would show a commanding 
power of personal affection, which indeed 
Jesus Christ possessed. But more is needed, 
vigilance and observation are required. Men 
of the world are generally impatient of little 
things. Jesus Christ shows a greatness which 
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is larger than that of piercing genius—He 
listens, He observes—for He has to deal, not 
as the man of law with theoretical principles, 
but with the whole nature, with the heart 
and spiritual organism of man, and therefore 
He waits patiently, for haste may destroy 
some power of the soul, and spoil the sym- 
metry of its growth. 

And what practical blessing did He carry 
to them? He restored to them their work 
and their affection. They said “our power 
in life is gone, our occupation is swept from 
us, we thought that we should have work to 
do in that kingdom which He was going to 
establish ; but lo! He is gone, and with Him 
the whole realm we dreamt of has vanished 
like a vision.” 

Not so—says Jesus Christ—the Cross of 
Calvary is the foundation of My Kingdom. 
“Ought not the Christ to have suffered ?” 
If you will understand this from the true 
standpoint, you will see that the cross which 
you thought to be the annihilation of your 
hopes, is in reality their up-building. He 
shows them, that whereas they dreamt of a 
little kingdom limited to a small country 
lying between the Euphrates and the Medi- 
terranean, with Lebanon as its northern 
boundary, and the river of Egypt as its 
southern, His Kingdom would embrace the 
whole universe. He shows them that not 
in the few years of their life were they to 
see a small kingdom grow up under their 
eager hands, but they were to be engaged in 
a greater and more glorious work, that of 
laying the stones of that great Temple which 
was to be as wide as the four corners of 
God’s world, and as deep and as strong as 
eternity itself. 

He shows that what they deemed failure 
was the foundation of success. This is true 
in history ; it must be so in the very prin- 
ciple of things ; we see now that the apparent 
failure of Christ was His greatest success ; 
His death was the life of the Church, the 
foundation of His Kingdom, and the declara- 
tion of His undying Love; as His empire 
was to be founded on Love, so its limits were 
to be as broad as God’s Love is broad—em- 
bracing all humanity. 

The Cross! the very thing these men 
thought was the symbol of their frustrated 
hopes, and the loss of their occupation, was 
the dawn of Christianity. The Cross! men 
look back to it and say, there is the birth- 
place of the Church to be found ; there is the 
foundation of that Kingdom of God, which 
is one of love and forgiveness, which is the 
crucifixion of the old nature, and which is 





the establishment of the supremacy of the 
spiritual in our life. That is the Kingdom 
in the establishment of which these men had 
their part and share. 

And is not the same true with us? We 
sometimes say, “ That blow has left me no- 
thing, it has swept all hope from me, I have 
now no occupation in which I care to take 
an interest,” or perhaps we hear men say 
that the work of the Church is altogether 
failing. Never let it be said. Since those 
men who accompanied Christ to Emmaus 
were told by Him that what they called the 
death of the Kingdom was its dawn, there 
never will come a time of doubt in which He 
will not give us higher and holier work to 
do, if we look for it. The time may come 
to us when age will remove the opportunity 
of that active work which is our delight now, 
but He will give us a work to do in repose. 
He takes His impetuous apostle Paul from 
the work of building up churches in which 
he so delights ; “from labours more abun- 
dant”; from perils of all kinds; and the 
flaming zeal of the apostle, which finds its 
delight in movement, is held back from action ; 
the Mamertine is his prison; yet in that 
prison at Rome, he shall find a still nobler 
work to do, tracing out with his own hands 
by painful labour, or dictating with careful 
thought to his amanuensis, or giving forth 
in impetuous utterance, the thoughts which 
seem to over-leap themselves in his enthu- 
siasm, the epistles which we read to-day. 
That which we have to do, may often die in 
one sense, but it is born again into our life 
in some purer and better form. St. Paul 
directs a higher order of influence in the 
growth of Christianity from his prison in 
Rome, than ever he does when standing on 
Mars Hill at Athens. 

But besides restoring to them their work 
in life, Christ restores to them Love also. 
Theirs was not to be loveless work. It is 
easy to go to a man and say, “ You will find 
remedy in work, in occupation; you must 
bestir yourself ;” and yet as he passes to his 
business, the very streets are lonely to him ; 
he hears the constant cry of his poor heart, 
which says: “ Work! work is no compensa- 
tion for the Love which I am straining after ;” 
for all the while the heart-hunger is not 
satisfied. 

But our Lord satisfied the hearts of these 
men. While He talked with them, and told 
them that the Christ must needs suffer, and 
that a better and more spiritual kingdom 
should be theirs, He took the bread and broke 
it ; the familiar gesture, the last words, the 
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last promise, the last thought, all these are 
like echoes of yesterday’s sorrow and yester- 
day’s joy; they look into his face, it is He 
Himself. The Love, of which they said, “ It 
is in the grave,” is standing beside them. 
The acts are characteristic, they are enough 
to assure them that it was He Himself. 
There was the surprise of joy at finding Him 
the same, and yet He is not the same, for 
“He vanished out of their sight.” He sought 
to teach them that they had found Him 
again, that He was not lost but changed, 
that He had been given back to them ina 
guise more glorious than before, and that He 
was with them in a way of which they could 
be certain, even when they did not see Him. 
So always these men must have felt that 
when they went their solitary journeys, and 
bore their many toils and afflictions, they 
might perchance at any hour hear the echo 
of those sacred footfalls beside them, which 
had once been the prelude of such gladness. 
I can imagine that this sweet incident of 
their life was an ever-present consolation to 
them, when they did not realise the presence 
of their Lord. Their memories must have 
kept the feeling of a sweet heavenly mystery. 
He, whom they could not see, was perhaps 
nearer to them than they knew. They did not 
know the hour when He might again walk at 
their side, and there would be a time when 
He would no more vanish from their sight. 
We crave often that we had the presence 
of that lost One of all humanity, the Christ, 
who is so full of tenderness and sympathy, 
and yet, if we were to see Him, the moment 
of recognition might be the moment of dis- 
appointment also. ‘ We walk by faith and 
not by sight.” The power of a spiritual life 
lies largely in this: the power to go on in 
the conviction that God’s universe is not an 
orphan home, but a place where the children 
of the Eternal Father dwell. And Christ 
witnessed to this by thus coming to the side 
of sorrowing ones and telling them that love 
was not dead. Through them He teaches 
that as God’s universe is everywhere, so His 
Presence may everywhere be found. To see 


Him might be to lose Him, but to trust Him 
is to have Him. 

Again, when those men saw their Lord, 
they knew Him. And we may have this 
assurance, that when our dear ones are given 
back to us, we shall not look upon them as 
though they had become an alien race, but 
as akin to us still. We shall look into their 
face, and though they be touched by Heaven’s 
Light, they will still be the same ; the hand 
we grasp, the eyes which smile back to ours, 
will be indeed those which we have locked 
in our own hearts. We need not trouble 
ourselves with any foolish thoughts as to 
whether the very atoms laid in the grave are 
going to be knit together again at the Resur- 
rection. Give me the power to recognise 
the heart and the life. What we care for is 
that we shall have real, spiritual, and per- 
sonal reunion; we shall have the little in- 
dications of the old familiar self. These 
| things which have lived in our memories will 
prove to us that our own loved ones are 
given back to us again. 

Thus Christ consoles us by giving us 
better work to do for Him, and by being 
Himself the pledge of the restoration of our 
| affection. 
| Whatever the cross we carry, whatever 
‘the grave into which we are called to look, 
the power of the divine Word of God is 
‘behind it. It is near to give restoration, 
‘and light, and hope. He will give work, 
/and He will show us that not one single 
| whit of pure affection will ever be cast away. 

As His Son united all in His Love, so He 
will take life and knit it to the life to come. 
Forgetting self, and not brooding over sor- 
row, may we know that the toil which He 
gives us to do is a toil for that great Church 
|which consists both of its seen and unseen 
| members: we can labour to promote the holi- 
| ness of the world and the hope of the sor- 
rowful, which is the true glory of the Chris- 
tian Church: we can work on to that end 
| which shall be the reunion of love and recog- 
nition of work in Him who laboured for us, 
| and who loved us unto death. 
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HY am I trampin’ the streets, sir, 
t my time o’ life, d’ye say ? 
Now me back is bent an’ achin’, 
An’ me hair all turned to gray ; 
Go into the House did ye say, sir ? 
Nay, never the House for me, 
While these feet are good for trampin’, 
An’ these poor old eyes can see. 


True, I’m seventy-eight come Michaelmas, 
And I’m not so hale an’ strong 
As I used to be long ago, 
But I manage to get along ; 
And the basket is noways heavy 
When there’s Lavender to sell; 
It’s only a penny a bunch, sir, 
And wholesome an’ sweet to smell. 


I'd sooner sell this all the time 

That I’m trudgin’ along the street, 
For I used to store it away once, 

To make Harry’s shirts smell sweet ; 
It minds me so o’ the time, sir, 

When the Lavender used to grow 
In my own little cottage-garden, 

Nigh sixty year ago. 


It isn’t much that I’m wantin’ 
For I’m so old an’ poor, 

I can get me a little livin’, 
Sellin’ from door to door; 

I’m not one to trouble the parish, 
Whatever me wants may be, 

And a pauper’s bed in the workhouse 
Is never the place for me. 


I’ve a decentish bit o’ pride, sir, 
I'll keep afloat while I can, 
I promised my Harry that much, 
As he lay a dyin’ man, 
And Id sooner starve on the doorstep 
Than break me word to the dead ; 
We were folks pretty well to do once, 
An’ always held up our head. 


I didn’t think to be left behind, 
Workin’ so old an’ lone, 
I looked for a time o’ restin’ 
When my babies should all be grown. 
But, ay ! it’s the way the world goes on, 
Sorrow and song for all ; 
"Tis easier times for the strong, sir, 
But the weak must go the wall. 


Not that I be for complainin’, 
But I get a bit low sometimes, 
Though | don’t often fall to eryin’, 
Except when I hear the chimes 
Ringing out from the city churches, 
They give me the heart-ache so, 
For I think how it is with me now, 
’Gainst the days that were long ago. 


Ay! that was a happy mornin’ 
When Harry and me were wed ; 
They said I was smart an’ buxom, 
An’ knew how to hold me head. 
My heart was that light an’ singin’ 
And I said the “I will” so loud! 
Though scared the next minute 
Lest parson wasvexed at me being so proud, 
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But somehow I couldn't help it, 
I was proud as I well could be, 

For Harry was steady and han’some, 
An’ mightily fond o’ me ; 

An’ the sun it crept through the windows, 
An’ fell on the old church-floor, 

An’ the bells rang like they were goin’ wild, 
As we come out at the door. 


Aw just a year after that, sir, 
My little lass Kitty was born, 

I mind the blue cockles an’ poppies 
Were just comin’ up in the corn ; 
They were tossin’ hay in the meadows, 
An’ the air was so soft and still, 
You could hear the nightingale singin’ 

In the copse just over the hill. 


My Kitty, you ought to ha’ seen her! 
You'll say it is all my pride, 
But there wasn’t her match in a baby, 
For miles round our country side. 
Such limbs ! an’ such lungs, too, 
You never! the neighbours used to say, 
You might hear the laugh an’ the crow of her 
Nearly a mile away. 
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The others came quickly after, 


There was Harry, an’ John, an’ Jim ; 
And Johnny was like to be steady, 
But Jimmy was such a limb ! 
| I trained ‘em to match their father, 
| So steady an’ strong an’ wise, 
| Harry had just got the build of him, 
sut ‘twas Jemmy that had his eyes. 


But it’s oh! for my dear little lads, sir, 
They hadn't long to stay, 

There’s three little graves in the churchyard, 
A hundred miles away ; 

It was fever bad in the village, 

| That seized on them one by one ; 

| We did what we could to save them, 

There wasn’t a thing undone. 





“This is terrible work,” says doctor, 
| “But save them I will if I can ;” 

| So Death and he had a tussle, 

| An’ Death was the stronger man. 

| The troubles come thick an’ fast, sir, 
| When once you have had a blow, 

_They’re not often single-handed, 

I’m sure I have proved it so. 


My husband was ill all the winter, 
And I scarce knew where to turn, 
With everything pullin’ backward, 
An never a chance to earn. 
Then harvests were blighted with mildew, 
And work it was hard to get, 
Says I, “Cheer up, Harry, me hearty ! 
The times will be mendin’ yet.” 
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But Harry would go to London, 
He knew he’d do somethin’ there ; 
_ I knew it was all a mistake, sir, 
An’ addin’ of care to care ; 
Twas best to bide in the old place 
Till times should get better, you see, 
But Harry, man-like, was masterful, 
An’ wouldn’t hearken to me. 


And times for a bit ran smoothly, 
Then we didn’t get on at all ; 
Tis easy times for the rich folk, 
But the poor must go to the wall ; 
I fretted till I got weakly, 
I didn’t like London ways— 
You see twas the graves left yonder, 
An’ thoughts o’ the old home-days. 









I know ’twasn’t brave to do it, 
And Harry took to the drink, 

My Harry, so wise an’ steady ! 
It was all my fault I think ; 

It was very hard against him 
That I should be frettin’ so, 
But he never gave me a blow, sir, 

He never gave me a blow. 


Our Kitty grew tall an’ handsome, 
And before many years had flown 
"Twas “yes” to a Sailor's wooin’, 
An’ she had a home of her own ; 
But ay ! ‘tis a pitiful life, sir— 
In sight of a rock-bound shore 
His ship went down in the billows, 
And the Sailor came home no more. 


Changed from a bride to a widow 
In little less than a year ! 
Poor lass! the shock of it stunned her. 
I don’t think she shed a tear ; 
That's the kind of grief to kill one, 
I tried to be brave for her sake, 
But she died with her unborn baby, 
And I thought my heart would break. 
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There! it’s not for the likes o’ me, sir, 
To be keepin’ you talkin’ here, 
You'll forgive a poor old body ? 
I’ve been over-chatty I fear ; 
Go on with the story, shall I? 
Well, Harry was last o’ the round— 
My husband, I mean—’tis six years now 
Since I laid him low in the ground. 


He’d a fall in the street one morning, 
Was hurt very bad inside ; 
A day and a night I watched him, 
Then he lay in my arms an’ died ; 
There was just a little whisperin’ 
Before he went cold an’ still, 
"Twas “ Keep from the poor-house, Kitty,” 
An’ I answered “ Yes, love, I will.” 


Sometimes there’s a resurrection, 
An’ I think that I hear him speak, 

And the children gather about me, 
Their kisses are on my cheek ; 

There's my only lass an’ three little lads— 
I think I grieved most for Jim, 

He’d his father’s eyes, an’ he’d takin’ ways, 
For all he was such a limb. 





Ay, I never thought it would happen, 
I should ever live to find 
4 ! ol -, 
he others all gone before me, 
An’ the old woman left behind ; 
But life is set to a music 
That’s many a sob in its key, 
An’ a goodish bit o’ the sobbin’ 
Seems to fall to the likes o’ me. 


Not that I'd be complainin’, 
For I’ve had my share o’ the shine, 
But I can’t forget all the changes 
That have come to me an’ mine; 
I’ve not been so good as I might, sir, 
But I don’t quite overlook 
The things parson read us long ago, 
Out o’ the good old Book. 


Do I go to church of a Sunday ? 
Well yes, I do now an’ then, 
But I’m gettin’ so hard o’ hearin’, 
The preachin’s beyond me ken, 
An’ the Lord A’mighty forgive me 
If it should be found a crime! 
But I get that tired wi’ trampin’, 
I'm noddin’ most o’ the time. 
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I fancy the Lord in heaven 
Takes note o’ the sob an’ moan— 
In spite o’ the singin’ angels, 
It beats up against His throne ; 
An’ I think He feels a bit tender 
To them as are hard beset, 
An’ ’ll make it up to em yonder, 
An’ give ‘em a good time yet. 





So it’s for Harry an’ the children, 
Up in the shinin’ place, 
Mayhap I shall drop me wrinkles, 
An’ they’ll know it is my old face ; 
I cannot have long to wait, sir, 
But a pauper I'll never be— 
"Tis the “House” wi’ the “ many mansions,’ 
Ay, that is the “ House ” for me. 
ANNIE E. COURTENAY. 





THE KING AND THE LILIES. 


A CHILDREN'S FLOWER-SERMON. 
By tHe Rev. W. J. FOXELL, B.A., B.Mus. (Lonp.), Mrvor Canon or Cantersury CATHEDRAL. 


toe upon a time there was a great king 

who was very rich and powerful. He 
was so rich that it was said that in his time 
silver and gold were as plentiful as stones. 
He had a large army and many ships, and 
the ships brought all kinds of rare and 
beautiful things from other countries to the 
city of this king. Besides gold and silver 
and useful metals, they brought the sweet- 
smelling cedar-wood, and fine linen, and 
ivory, and asses and peacocks. And the king 
himself was very grand to look at, for he 
used to sit on a splendid throne, all made 
of ivory and covered with gold, and he wore 
golden crown, and his clothes were purple 
and crimson and blue. So that you can 
imagine how magnificent he must have 
appeared when he was dressed in all his 
royal robes, with his nobles and officers 
standing round him. 

Now, if I were to ask you where you can 
read about this king, and what the king’s 
name was, I have no doubt most of you 
could tell me. You would say you can read 
about him in the Bible, and that his name was 
Solomon, the king over all Israel. The Jews 
were never tired of talking of him who had 
been their great king. Even when they no 
longer had any kings of their own—when 
they were prisoners and slaves, and when 
nobody thought much about them, because 
they had lost all their power—still, they 
were prouder than ever of Solomon, who had 
been their great and wise king in the days of 
long ago, and they loved to talk about him 
and all his glory. 

But there is something, our Saviour tells us, 
more truly beautiful even than Solomon with 
his golden crown, dressed in purple and fine 
linen, and sitting on his throne of ivory and 
gold. What was that? Was it the great 
Emperor at Rome ? or Herod at Cesarea, or 
Pontius Pilate at Jerusalem? No! What was 
it, then? A simple wild flower—just that. 





Sometimes when Jesus used to speak to the 
people it was out in the open country, with 
no roof above them but the blue sky, with no 
carpet beneath them but the grass and the 
beautiful flowers. It is true He taught them 
in the synagogue, which was a sort of church, 
and in the Temple, which was like a cathe- 
dral; but more often out in the open air. 
And once when He was teaching the people 
in this way there were flowers growing ail 
round them, wild and beautiful, and He 
pointed to them, and said, “Consider the 
lilies.” They were not little white flowers, 
like those sweet little lilies of the valley we 
all know; very likely, they were not white 
at all, but a rich deep scarlet. Travellers 
who have been to the Holy Land tell us about 
those lovely flowers which grow in great 
plenty, without anybody to look after them 
but God who made them. 

Now Jesus says that Solomon, though he 
was so grand and glorious, was not so beau- 
tiful as one of these wild flowers. It is only 
a very few people in all the world who sit 
on thrones and wear crowns and robes of 
royal purple, as Solomon did: neither you 
nor I, nor anybody we know, will ever be 
half so grandly dressed. But even if we 
could be, yet it would still be true that there 
is something more beautiful than the finest 
clothes. Boys and girls—especially girls— 
are often thinking about their new clothes 
or Sunday frocks to make them look gay and 
fine. But fine clothes are, after all, the work 
of man ; but the beauties of the flowers are 
the handiwork of God. And even if we are 
poorly dressed (though we ought always to 
be neat and tidy and clean), yet all of us 
may be beautiful with this God-given beauty 
of the flowers. 

I. Now the first lesson I want you to learn 
from the flowers is, that it is God who makes 
them so beautiful. You have all seen the 
flowers which are made by man; they are 
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called artificial flowers. Some are made very 
cleverly, and cost a great deal of money ; but 
they are quite, quite different from the daisies 
in the meadow or the roses in the garden. 
The bees certainly know the difference ; they 
do not come to get honey out of the flowers 
which are made by the hand of man. The 
sun and the rain, too, which make God’s 
flowers grow and look so bright, only spoil 
artificial flowers, and take all the colour out 
of them. 

So if you would be pure like the flowers, 
you must remember that it is only God who 
can make you so. If you try being good 
without praying to God to help you, and to 
make you good for Jesus Christ’s sake, your 
goodness will be no better than an artificial 
flower. It may look all very well at a dis- 
tance, but everybody will find out in time 
that it is not real. They will see that it is 
not alive, and that it does not grow, and that 
it does not bring forth seed to make other 
flowers grow, by-and-by, all as beautiful as 
itself. But if you try to learn all you can at 
Sunday-school and always say your prayers 
to our Father in heaven, He will take care 
of you, as He takes care of the flowers. No 
one who can talk at all is too young to 
pray: “God, make mea good boy!” “God, 
make mea good girl!” If you do this, He 
will hear you, and make you more beautiful 
than the grandest king in his most glorious 
dress. 

II. Have you ever thought of all the lovely 
flowers there are in the world, which you 
have never seen, and which nobody else has 
ever seen? Here in our own country, there 
are flowers hidden away on some grassy 
bank, or in some thickly-grown wood, or high 
up on some old ruined wall, flowers which 
nobody has seen. But though there is no 
man to look at them, yet we are quite sure 
that they are as beautiful as any flowers 
that you or I ever gathered and made into a 
nosegay. And, remember, they are not 
wasted, for God sees them. 

Some little boys and girls—and grown-up 
people too, I am afraid—are only good when 
they know some one is looking at them. 
They are only good as long as they know their 
father or mother are by to watch, or when the 
teacher is near to take notice; and then, when 
they think that no one can see what they are 
doing, they often do and say naughty things. 
Perhaps some of you may have heard the 
story of the little boy and his big brother, 
who took him to an orchard to steal apples. 
When they got to the orchard wall the big 
brother told the little fellow to wait while he 





climbed to the top to see if anybody was look- 
ing. So he got up and looked first one way 
and then the other, and came down, saying it 
was all right. “Tom,” said the little fellow, 
“you forgot to look one way.” “ Which 
way ?” called Tom in a fright. “Up there,” 
answered the young brother, pointing to the 
sky. Tom then felt how true it was that 
though man could not see him, yet God was 
looking, and he went home, determined never 
to go stealing anything again. 

Yes, God is watching us all the time, 
whether we are doing right or wrong. Let 
us try and remember this, and be like the 
flowers, that are just as beautiful and sweet 
and pure, whether they are in a church 
or in a little cottage, whether they are 
being admired by a crowd or are living 
and dying where no man at all can see 
them. 

Remember that God sees you always. 
That is the second lesson I want you to learn. 

III. I have only a few more words to say. 
You know how flowers light up the home, 
how cheerful it is to see in our rooms a 
bunch of pretty flowers. How sweet they 
make the air! A few primroses and violets, 
or cowslips and bluebells, or a little pot of 
musk, or a gay geranium—how bright and 
glad they make everything look ! 

If you have ever gone into some poor sick 
person’s room where the sights and sounds 
are all painful and sad, taking with you a 
posy of little forget-me-nots, or a nosegay of 
roses, you must have seen at once how wel- 
come they were, how they brightened up the 
whole place and helped to gladden the heart 
of the weak and weary sufferer. 

So kind, happy faces are like fair flowers. 
When your face is glum and sulky and ill- 
tempered, nobody likes to look at you. But 
when your face is lighted up with a happy 
look and a pleasant smile you make every- 
body else—your father and mother, your 
friends, everybody—happy too. It is not 
easy—it is very difficult—to be always cheer- 
ful; but God will make you so, if you ask 
Him. 

Try, then, and remember the three lessons 
I want you to learn from the flowers. 

First, it is God who makes us good. 

Second, God sees us always. 

Third, we should make others happy. 

Then if we learn these lessons and act 
upon them, though we be poor and humble, 
and very far removed from the glory of 
Solomon, yet we shall be like the flowers 
which our Lord said were more beautiful 
still than that great king. 
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THE SEA GATES OF PAUL’S MISSIONARY LIFE. 
By MARY HARRISON. 


FIRST 


F all the missionaries that this world 
ever contained, the grandest was Paul. 
At almost every point of the northern shore 
of the Mediterranean Sea, the darkness of 
heathendom first saw the light which he 
carried from the land of the Nazarene, from 
which it has gone forth to all Aryan races in 
Europe, America, and Australasia, and which 
is now breaking upon the people of Africa 
and Asia. At no period of history was the 
influence of his voyages and travels and let- 
ters so vast on the human race as it is to-day. 
Cesarea, the city from which Paul. twice 
left Palestine (out of the four times he seems 
to have journeyed) stood upon the coast be- 
tween the boundary of Galilee and Samaria. 
It was erected by Herod the Great in honour 
of Augustus Cesar. It was made splendid 
by palaces and baths, a theatre, and an 
amphitheatre. It had a stupendous break- 
water built of enormous stones, said to be 
not unlike the vast harbours of refuge now 
being constructed at our own Holyhead and 
Portland. 





PAPER. 


Whilst in the interior of Palestine, the 
events of the Gospel were transpiring around 
that purest, grandest, character which ever 
appeared upon this globe, at the command of 
the king, this sumptuous and costly city was 
rapidly rising upon its shore. It was the 
birthplace of Eusebius, and the scene of 
Origen’s labours. Here Herod Agrippa 
died and Vespasian declared himself emperor. 
It is now what is called “a ruin of ruins.” 
But the fact that it is mentioned in the Acts 
of the Apostles, that the little coasting 
“ship of Adramyttium” sailed from its 
waters bearing Paul into the Mediterranean, 
will give it a name and a place in the 
memory of mankind for ever. 

When Paul undertook to represent Christ 
to the world—for he loved Him as well as 
spoke of Him and wrote of Him—and to 
win men to His fold, slavery, cruelty, and 
vice were the adopted religion of the human 
race, especially of the more civilised races of 
Europe. The faith which could dare the 
wide-spread evils alike of Roman and Greek, 
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of barbarian, Scythian, bond and free, and 
the bigotry of Judaism, must have been 
immense in power and passion. Born of a 
creed which did not attract, did not seek to 
attract mankind within its fold, saturated 
with its cruelties and hatred of “strangers,” 
till middle life one of its zealous, inexorable 
champions, the fact that he should have 
yielded to the world-wide sympathies and 
yearnings of Christ and have given his 
life to carry the tidings and exemplify the 
spirit of Christ, is worthy to rank amongst 
the greatest miracles of the Christian era. 

The concentrated, ceaseless, vital force 
which he expended for Christ he ever attri- 
buted to the influence of the risen Christ. 
It was by that he lived, of that he sang—for 
he seldom alludes to Christ without breaking 
into hymns, whose majestic strains will be 
with mankind so long as mankind inhabits 
the earth. The Christ which his tongue 
and pen glories in, his life glorifies. The 
virtue which went out of Christ into him 
was the one supreme, unceasing source of 
all he was, and of all he did or desired 
to do, either for himself or for the world 
which Christ had taught him to love. 
By the restless, continuous, indomitable 
energy he displayed, Paul’s natural character 
seems rather to belong to the Aryan than 
to the Semitic race. Though the directing 
force of his life, its vast sphere, and its 
wonderful views were the inspiration of the 
glorified life he loved and adored, yet his 
energy for the spread of good or of evil 
was possessed by no other Hebrew of whom 
we know. The “earthern vessel” (to use 
his own figure of speech) which contained 
his heavenly grace, was of no ordinary clay. 
Few men have possessed such endurance of 
mind, or of body, or of purpose, as was 
displayed by Paul in his service of Christ 
and of mankind. Even among the disciples of 
Jesus, for display of indomitable zeal none 
are to be compared with him. Whilst the 
deeds of grandeur of some of them suggested 
the daring of men “full of new wine,” the 
course of Paul was rather that of a rising sun 
or some great force of nature. Psalmists 
had sung of people, “yea, all the people,” 
praising God ; prophets had seen visions of 
the gathering of the nations to the one wor- 
ship; but Paul, with a psalmist’s glow and 
prophet’s sight, combined the conquering 
warrior’s power to subdue his King’s ene- 
mies, and to establish and spread His king- 
dom. 

The spirit of his work was remarkable. 
Tenderness, brotherhood, catholicity, the 








comprehension of an universal love, which 
Paganism and Judaism alike missed, un- 
ceasingly trembled in his every word. His 
righteousness was not the commandment- 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees 
with whom he had been brought up. It 
was the righteousness of God, of mercy in 
pain and desire for sinners to be holy, and 
which spared nothing, most of all, not itself, 
if by any means it might accomplish its good 
will. The whole history of his triumphs is 
singular, is inexplicable, unless we remember 
the unexampled humanity of the man. Not 
logic, not rhetoric or poetry, but humanity 
aglow with love, inspired by the risen Christ, 
that was the weapon of his exultant victory. 
Because man in every state, of every rank, 
was intimately dear to the heart of Paul, 
therefore he conquered man. 

In this was what he calls “the power of 
Christ.” Christ possessed it, Christ bestowed 
it. It goes with all real love of Him, for it 
is a main part of his loveliness. The common 
people heard Him gladly. What the aristo- 
cratic religions of Jerusalem, Corinth, and 
Rome, failed to give-—deep-down, genuine 
love of the race of man — the religion of 
Christ provided, it was that religion. It was 
that in it which quickened its disciples into 
a gospel they lived the life of it. To Paul 
the poor man and the rich man, the philo- 
sopher and the unlearned, had a common 
nature, a common want, a common hope, to 
be found in a common God and Father. 
The world was a family, its inhabitants were 
brothers, children of God; alien brothers 
of one another and of himself; pitiable, 
prodigal children, still dear to the heart 
divine and dear to his own. He had the 
means by which their dignity and bliss could 
be reached; and having it, was the great 
“debtor” of them all. Even in the moments 
when humanity scorned and stoned him, it 
still contained the possibility of love of him, 
of the race, and of God; and he still held 
the message of hope to it. Where it sat on 
thrones and judgment seats, where it served 
as a slave and swineherd, everywhere it 
was humanity with the germs of a lover and 
disciple of Christ in it; and he sought by 
pity, by persuasion, by love, to draw it to 
His fold. ‘Believe in Christ,” he said, by 
the language of his life, “and do what you 
will with me.” Such was the absoluteness 
of the equality and brotherhood of Paul 
with all ranks and conditions of men. He 
was an apostle because to him as to his 
Master there was no “ flesh and blood” with 
which he was not kin, to which he was 
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, Entering the Mediterranean from the West, 


not loving, zealous servant. Being wholly 
Christ’s, he was powerless to restrain or to 
limit his love of the world. 

The area of Paul’s labours was chiefly the 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea. What 
Galilee was to Jesus, that the Mediterranean 
was to this ardent disciple of His. 

From Cesarea in the east to Illyricum in 
the north, and Spain in the west, Paul 
planted in men’s minds the facts of Jesus, 
the Christ, the vital force out of which 

rew the control of conduct which formed 

hristendom. Those vital sparks whose 
glow had set him on fire, he judged had but 
to be spread to set on fire the world and 
purify and elevate its life, and he went forth 
to spread them. 

The Mediterranean was the basin of the 





world. No other place on earth 
had a thousandth part of the in- 
fluence on the kingdoms and re- 
publics of the world as had this 
scene of the voyages and labours of Paul. 
When he departed from Cesarea, save 
in Galilee and at Jerusalem, the human mind 
was as yet wholly unaffected by that life 
which had inspired his own. Here and 
there individual men who had heard of rising 
in Galilee and the subsequent execution of 
a carpenter “conspirator” at Jerusalem, of 
vain and absurd pretensions, were moved to 
a little languid scorn. But that was all. 
Yet, before the last breath had left his body, 
Paul had laid that name of Jesus the founda- 
tion stone on which has risen modern na- 
tional life in Europe and the world. 
Dynasties and governments have been 
changed, folded up as a vesture, and put 
away since Paul sailed that sea and trod the 
streets of cities and the forest roads of its 
enormous shores. ‘The traditions and laws 
which ruled the lands he saw have been de- 
stroyed and superseded. Races have given 
way to other races and disappeared. Yet 
the rocks and hills on which his eyes fell 
abide, and are rendered sacred to all whe 
rejoice in any point of connection with this 
greatest human friend of man. 
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The gates of the Mediterranean once opened 
to Paul, neither men, nor time, nor death had 
ever power to close. Little by little, Spain 
and France and Britain became his resistless 
Master’s kingdoms. 

That Paul planted the gospel in Spain, all 
authorities agree. His friend Clement (men- 
tioned Phil. iv. 3) speaks of his having gone 
to the “extremity of the west,” which writ- 
ing in his day from Rome, described Spain. 
That he should have gone there was but the 
fulfilment of Paul’s intentions when his 
opportunity came. “ Whensoever I take my 
journey into Spain,” he wrote to the Chris- 
tians at Rome, “I will come to you, for I 
trust .. . inmy journey . . . to be brought 
cn my way thither by you.” 

His going is further confirmed by the testi- 
mony of an early Christian (A.D. 170), a name 
unknown, who, in what is known as the 
“ Muratori’s Canon,” referring to the Acts of 
the Apostles, says that “Luke relates to 
Theophilus events of which he was an eye- 
witness, as also, in a separate place, he evi- 
dently declares the martyrdom of Peter, but 
omits the journey of Paul from Rome to 
Spain.” Chrysostom and Jerome say the 
same thing. 

His way to Spain, it was Paul’s intention 
should be through Rome. From Rome ships 





went to Cadiz; to reach Cadiz sailing was 
through the ‘Pillars of Hercules.” 

There was a regular service of merchant- 
men to Cadiz. And as Paul had no favour 
shown him by heaven, and he had to find his 
way about his Master’s business as traders in 
wool and wine had to find their way about 
their masters’, he probably sailed to Spain by 
the common route. For transit from place to 
place this thrice-heavenly man was as earth- 
bound as were the thrice-worldly and cursed. 
For anything there ever is in the way in 
which heaven’s favourites are treated, all 
mankind might be heaven’s favourites. 
Common things and common events, these 
are for both. Nothing can be more contra- 
dictory of the theory of special providence 
and divine partiality than the life-lot of Paul, 
save, perhaps, that of his Great Master, 
Christ. Thorn and hyssop and gall, earth’s 
bitter and poisonous things, heaven spares 
neither Saviour nor saint. It prevents these 
being too influential ; they cannot have the 
victory, that is all. It is not this nor that lot 
which man should fear, but its cruel power 
to harm. We need the strength of spiritual 
lowliness and of loyalty and virtue towards 
God, then the whole world works not harm 
but only life and gladness and good. Gather- 
ing these things from shipwrecks and perils of 
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politics, religions, and avarice, Paul became 
an even more majestic argument for that 
faith in the Church which he lived and 
preached. 

By his visit to Spain he put down the cross 
he so gloried in upon the shores of the At- 
lantic, ready there, when Columbus came, to 
be carried across the great flood to the, as 
yet, undiscovered world of the West. 

Since the day Paul’s eyes fell upon those 
bold rock-gates of the sea he so frequently 
sailed with his precious message to man, 
much has changed. The occupants of its 
heights are now English, they were probably 
then lawless barbarians, unsubdued pirates 
of Spain. The ship he sailed in may have 
no counterpart upon the waters now wash- 
ing its feet—but the rock itself, with its 
1,300 feet of height, stands against a similar 
sky and presents a similar majestic outline 
to the eye of those who stand on the decks 
of the ships of to-day as it presented to Paul’s 
from the Roman boat going to Cadiz. He 





Gibraltar—The European Pillar of 
Hercules. 


saw what we see. Yet 
little did nature any- 
where impress him. 
Probably, even these 
masses of grandeur, by which are made 
manifest “the eternal power and godhead,” 
were eclipsed by the immortal grandeur of 
the Christ by whom was manifested the 
glory of eternal love. When the soul is 
full either of sorrow or of joy it has 
no leisure, no room for other things; and 
Paul was constantly possessed with the 
glories of One whom the world counted 
either nothing or accursed, or of whom it 
was ashamed. It was, therefore, to him a 
world in sin and darkness and wretchedness, 
from which he agonized with desire to save 
it. For nature he has never more than a 
passing allusion, whilst for man he has 
perpetual travail and pain till Christ be 
found in him. 

The most northerly point of Paul’s mis- 
sionary work was the wild land of Illyricum. 
“Round about unto Illyricum,” he writes 
(Rom. xv. 19), “I have fully preached the 
gospel of Christ.” 

Illyricum (now known as Dalmatia) was 
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then the most northerly point of the gener- 
ally known world. It was a long strip of 
seaboard backed with wild and mountainous 
interior, inhabited by a reckless, undaunted 
race, which even the Roman arms found it 
impossible to subdue. Rome had treaties 
with its coast towns for purposes of trade, 
and probably in one of the trading vessels 
to the port of Cattaro or Spalato or Zara 
Paul found his way to the savage Illyrian 
shores. Its people was divided between born 
mountaineers, quarrymen, ship-builders, and 
sailors. The frigates of the Roman navy 
were built in its yards. It traded its pro- 
duce with Italy and Greece. It had fine 
inland forests and fertile pasturage. 

It was from a little city in this land that 
the Roman emperor hailed who was notorious 
for his Roman persecution of the sect which 
Paul planted there. The 
tyrant Diocletian was , 
from Salona in Illy- 
ricum. Yet neither in 
Illyricum, his native 
land, nor in Rome, the 
place of his imperial 
power, was this con- 
centrated cruelty able 
to stamp out the name 
and faith which a cen- 
tury before Paul’s glow- 
ing lips had sung and 
his grand life had glori- 
fied both in Dhocle- 
tian’s native land and 
Rome. 

How little the monu- 
ments of the world 
speak of the real power 
in the world of the 
lives they commemo- 
rate! Diocletian’s vast 
palace, with its elabo- 
rate sculptures and 
columns, still stands in 
Spalato (Solona was 
about a league away on 
an hidden inlet of the 
sea). Even the name 
of the town proclaims 
the great em- 
peror’s name: 4d 
Palatium, at the 
palace. But the 
religion of the 
country of Dio- 
cletian is the re- 
ligion planted by 
the man whom a 











predecessor of Diocletian murdered, and 
whose disciples Diocletian sought to exter- 
minate ; and the very palace of the perse- 
cutor ultimately became, and is to-day, a 
church for the faith and worship its great 
owner persecuted. So is Time with truth and 
God. When it hasno more to do for these, 
and not till then, shall it be “no more.” 

The religion which imperial heathen en- 
thusiasts could not destroy nor 
cow, has surely but little _ 
chance of harm from the as- | 
saults of British sceptics. 

Paul doubtless found his | 
way from the busy shores to [4 i, 
the inhabitants of the farms 
and forests of its inland hills 
and plains. Time may have 
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the speech of the inhabitants of 
these fertile lands; but the main 
roads, the splendid scenery, and 
the occupation, at least of its 
rural population, probably re- 
main the same as when Paul 
sought to turn them from their 
old gods to the God and Father 
of his Lord, Jesus Christ. 

How Paul spoke his desires 
and pleadings to these bar- 
barians, we are left to imagine. 
In his letter to the Roman 
Christians, he speaks of some of 
them going with him to Spain. 
Some of them were doubtless 
engaged in foreign commerce, 
which required them to know 
foreign tongues. In trading 
Rome, by one trader or another, 
all the languages of the then 
known world would be spoken, 
and amongst those in whom had 
come joy in the new religion 
would probably be included 
many of these, who would gladly 
be Paul’s “fellow-labourers” in 
extending the joyful news. Be- 
ing a sailcloth maker, Paul 
would naturally, for his daily 
bread’s sake, for he had no “liv- 
ing,” be brought into close contact with the 
very class, the coasting and trading class, most 
able to furnish him with his means of con- 
tact with the world in the spread of the reli- 
gion by which, and for which, he only lived. 

We have done no more than point out the 
wide sweep of the area of Paul’s ceaseless 
life, not by any means the points and course 
of it; that would be far too large a ground 
for a paper like this. We have glanced, and 
only glanced, at what we have called the 
gates, the East, the West, and the North 
gates, which bounded his vast work for 
Christ in Asia and Europe. At all these 
points he sought to put that fine principle 
of Christianity, the love of Christ, into the 
practical life of man. Everywhere by the 
priests, kings, and magistrates was he 
denounced as a blasphemer, an anarchist, a 
madman. While, in not a few places, he 
had only pagan prejudice to withstand, in 
some, his dangers arose from the relentless 
bigotry of the sect to which he himself had 
once belonged, the Jews. With a bitterness 
more bitter than pagan priests, many of 
them sought to hunt him down as a wild 
beast. In the name of the precepts of their 


fathers’ religion, they sought his destruction, | 








Mouffion. 


as their brethren in Jerusalem had sought 
the destruction of his glorious Master. From 
the steps of heathen temples, at the desk of 
Jewish synagogues, in the busy street and 
market place, in the lone prison, before his 
judges, offending the greater portion of all 
the religious people who heard him, in season 
and out of season, he gave his whole fearless 
heart to the vast work of making the king- 
doms of this world the kingdoms of his Lord. 
He claimed every man’s praise and obedience, 
their reverence, and their acts of worship for 
one with whose precepts and spirit of life 
their whole thought and practice, as their 
fathers before them had been, was in entire 
contradiction. Never did man seem so im- 
practicable, impossible a lunatic. 

Yet the apparent ‘‘foolishness” of the 
man was the real “‘ wisdom of God,” and the 
power of God ; and still is, and ever shall be. 
Only the vulgar, unworthy, conventional 
Christian is a powerless one. It is lack of 
personal passion for the Christ, a mere sel- 
fish acceptance of creeds containing the name 
He is named by, where there is, and ever 
must be, impotence in the influence of 
Christianity. It is name that is helpless. 
Once let a soul realise the unutterable 
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gloriousness of having a god like Christ, the 
Christ who endured so much from men and 
women, friend and foe, in His efforts to 
exhibit the disposition and ways of God to 
them, even to the death He died upon 
that shameful cross; that the mercy, the 
pity, the forbearance, the self-forgetfulness 
and self-sacrifice of that Jesus of Nazareth is 
“the express image” of the Maker, Ruler, 
and Judge of us and of all mankind, as did 
Paul, then shall that soul, as did Paul’s, 
realise the vital, the joyful, the omnipotent 
strength which bends not before the count- 
lessness of enemies, or the cruelties of death. 
The true perception of Christ has ever been 
the power of God in man, crucifying self, 
expelling fear, lighting darkness, sweetening 





bitterness, making the desert blossom as the 
rose, and out of weakness, the strength 
of more than conquerors. ‘Through Him 
that loved us,” the common things of earth: 
its high-ways, its ships, its traders and inter- 
preters, its lodgings, and its homes, its 
courts and its prisons, all become, to heart, 
hand, and feet, means of extending the 
kingdom of the Spirit King, and of promot- 
ing the highest welfare of mankind. 


For the illustrations accompanying this 
paper, we are indebted to the kindness of 
Messrs. Cassell and Co., Limited, who have 
consented to our using some of the pictures 
prepared for their excellent “ Picturesque 
Mediterranean.” 





THE LIFE OF A BUTTERFLY. 


By THe Rev. B. G. JOHNS, M.A. 


“ The butterfly, with painted wing 
That mocks the radiance of the sky, 
Has but a summer day to live, 
Yet tells a truth that cannot die.” 


ONCE on a time, in the days of long ago, 
when many of us were good little boys 
or girls, there lived a certain maker of small 
sentimental songs who wrote one called “ I'd 
be a Butterfly,” * which for a time was in 
everybody’s mouth, and many people used 
to sing it in a lackadaisical sort of way, 
content only with a light, merry, tune, and 
thinking little of what the words really meant. 
Why Mr. Bailey should wish to be a Butter- 
fly does not seem at all clear or logical, and 
the reasons that appear in the first verse of 
the song are hardly founded on fact. Thus 
it runs— 
“I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower 
Where roses and lilies and violets meet; 
I’d never languish for wealth or for power, 
I'd never sigh to see slaves at my feet.” 
Now, in the first place, it would be difficult 
to find any such bower as the poet describes ; 
simply because wild violets are flowers of 
early spring, lilies of the valley grow in a 
different soil and need a warmer air, and 
roses must wait for the sun of summer to 
give them their blushing colour and fra- 
grance, whether in field, hedgerow, or 
woodland thicket. Nor, indeed, if such 
a bower could be found, is it there that a 
butterfly is born. If you want to find him 
just before his birthday, you will have to 


_® Thomas Haynes Bailey, 





look among a bed of nettles, or in the heart 
of a thorn bush ; down among the roots of 
the grass, or in a clump of wild thyme, or 
high up among the knotted branches of the 
oak ; or, far away along by the reeds and 
rushes near the brook in the meadow, in 
some crevice in the hollow tree, or some 
quiet corner in the ruined wall, or the side 
of a sandy chalk-pit. 

But, besides all this, even if not born like 
a butterfly, there can be no possible reason 
why you should set your heart on money- 
getting, or languish to become a man of 
title with a big name; while as to seeing 
slaves at your feet nowadays, in our happy 
land, at least, no such sad things are to be 
had for love or money. So Mr. Bailey need 
not have troubled himself to say they were 
not to his liking. We will, therefore, say 
good-bye to him, and try to find out a few 
things about a butterfly’s life which are 
really more to the purpose, and not without 
curious interest. As to the BUTTERFLY 
himself, he is, I fear, but a light, giddy 
wanderer, flitting from place to place, and 
from flower to flower, thinking little of the 
future, and intent only on sipping a taste of 
honey wherever he may find it. Unlike the 
ant or the bee, or even the troublesome 
wasp, he makes no provision for days to 
come, and never dreams that winter may 
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suddenly put an end to all his summer wan- | 


derings, and that the very first touch of sharp 
frost may even snap the thread of his dainty 
life. The first hal€ of his name (Butter) he pro- 
bably gets from an old Saxon root signifying 
yellow, and appearing elsewhere as in Butter- 
cup, and given to him because yellow is the 





may seem to be alike. Both belong to one 
chief class of Insects* called Scale wings, or 
Lepidoptera, each having four wings, covered 
with scales; but while few moths ever fiv 
but by night, or in the dusk, all butterflies 
fly by day only. The gay butterfly rests by 
night (possibly sleeps in his airy fashion), 





predominant colour in many of the commoner | and almost always folds his wings in dark, 


species, such as the Sulphur, the Frittillaries, | wet, cloudy weather. 


When at rest, he 


and all the abundant varieties of the common | raises his wings, shutting them up erect so 


White. 

When we talk of the life of a BUTTERFLY, 
and its duration being a matter of weeks or 
months, it must not be forgotten that many 
butterflies are said to hybernate, i.e. pass the 
winter with us; winter coming to some in 


the EaG state, some as CATERPILLARS, and | 


to others as CHRYSALIDES. And this, in some 
measure, accounts for the irregularity with 
which they now and then appear, in either 
state, during early spring or summer. More 
than twenty species are said to sometimes 
pass the winter as caterpillars in spite of the 


intense cold and other sharp enemies ; ten as | 


chrysalides ; about the same number in the 
egg state; and about a dozen as perfect flies. 

During the winter the chrysalides of many 
species may be found braced up to the stems 





Fig. 1.—Chrysalis braced up for the winter. 


of the plants on which their caterpillars feed, 
somewhat after the fashion shown in Fig. 1, 
and so kept secure against even the touch of 
sharp frost ; or they may be found, equally 
safe, in some chink of an old wall, outhouse, 
or paling. 


As to the killing of butterflies, the simplest | 
and best mode is by one quick nip between | 


finger and thumb, just enough to disable for 
a time, and then immediately transfer into a 
killing-bottle (to be had of any good ento- 
mological store), where death instantly fol- 
lows. 

One of the first things we have to note is 
the difference between a butterfly and his 
cousin the moth, though in some points they 


. 


| that the four look like two ; while the moth, 
‘instead of upwards, folds his wings down- 
wards, round his body, pretty much as one 
shuts an umbrella ; his hind wings not being 
stiff like those of his cousin, but easily folded 
under the front wings round the body. 

Both butterflies and moths have two 
feelers (antenne) attached to the head; the 
former with a little knob or dot at the end, 
and the latter feathered more or less down 
to the point. These antenne in the butter- 
fly are always erect, whether in flying or at 
rest ; while the moth when resting can turn 
its antenne under its wings, safe and out of 
| sight: and, as the one flies by day, he has 
much larger eyes than the other who flies 
only by night.+ Keeping these few points 
of difference in view, the young collector 
will have no difficulty in deciding to which 
class his capture belongs. 

Among all our English butterflies one of 
the rarest, most beautiful, and splendid is 
the Purple Emperor, who well deserves his 
name, not only on account of his swift and 
nobie flight, but because he, for the most 
part, spends his sunny day in mid-air, higk 
up above the top of some lofty oak. It is 
the female of this royal fly, the Empress, of 
whose life we will try to make a brief 
sketch. 

First, bear in mind that we have to note 
four distinct stages of Butterfly-life :—the 
Ea, the CATERPILLAR, the CHRYSALIS, and 
the PERFECT FLY: every stage differing 
apparently in toto from the others, and yet 
the tiny egg containing in it all that goes to 
the making of the winged and painted butter- 
fly. Such is the wisdom and the mystery 





| of God’s handiwork, in the creation of a 


tiny insect that seldom lives beyond a single 
summer. 

Her first business, then, is to lay her eggs, 
and to take care to pick out the right plant 
or tree, or goodly leaf, fit for the food of the 
future caterpillar; and this, in the midst 
of a hedge or coppice, crowded with 

* Insect, so called because his body is cut-in (Latin, seco, to 


cut), or almost divided into two parts. 
+ Excepting some few who now and then come out at early 





morning or twilight. 
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plants or trees of a score of different kinds, 
is no easy matter.* But, guided by an 
unerring instinct, given to her by the Crea- 
tor, she never errs. So, the Black-veined White 
chooses the hawthorn spray ; the Sulphur 
selects the buckthorn ; the Peacock prefers 
the common nettle; the White Admiral loves 
the fragrant honeysuckle, and the Hmpress 
takes the leaves of the broad-leaved Sallow, | 
or great goat-willow, generally laying two 
or more eggs on the upper side of the leaf, 
to which they are securely cemented with a 
sort of liquid glue. This done, her part in 
the work is complete, and the tiny egg is left 
to its fate. 

Dr. Maclean, the famous naturalist, was 
once lucky enough to watch an Empress thus 
busy in laying two eggs, on two separate 
leaves. One of these, which he took on 
July 16th, hatched just nine ‘days later into 
a tiny, dark brown, caterpillar, which eight 
days later changed its skin, and was then | 
furnished with the two strange-looking plug | 








Fig. 2.—Caterpillar of the Purple Emperor. 


like horns, forming part of the head, which | 
give to this Larva t its singular appearance | 
Fig. 2). 

With his first change of skin the cater- | 
pillar loses every trace of brown colour, and 
takes the exact tint of the leaf on which it 
feeds ;¢ a pale, yellowish green, hardly to 
be distinguished from the leaf itself. Day 
by day he eats steadily away until all the 
leaf is gone but the central fibre, up to the 
top of which, after his feast, the little crea- 
ture climbs to rest, with his head set up and 


* The caterpillars of butterflies are very dainty as to their 
food, rejecting all other but the leaves of that one plant or tree 
on which the eggs are first laid. They have twelve very small 
eyes—six on each side of the head—so convex as to discern only 

ose objects with which they are in close contact. In fact, the 
caterpillar seems to examine every leaf with his mouth before 
he dares to taste it. On the other hand, the eyes of the butter- 
fly are fitted to discern the right plant for her egg to rest on, 
even at a distance, among a crowd of others. And she is never 
mistaken. 

+ Larva (Latin), a ghost or mask; an insect in its first stage 
after coming out of the egg. 

+ A caterpillar sheds its skin some four, five, or six times in 
the course of its life, and the operation is tedious, difficult. and 
= dangerous if the creature is not in good health at the 

e. “. 
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motionless, as we may often see the cater- 
pillar of the Privet Hawk moth. So life 
goes on with the young future Emperor for 
about three months—up to the middle of 
November—when willow leaves begin to fail, 
and the time is come to get ready for a long 
winter sleep, or hybernation.* Then, down 
he crawls from the leaf to the foot of the 
stalk, and having there wrapped the twig 
round with a band of fine silk (like spider's 
web), and grasped it firmly with his claspers, 
he stretches himself out at full length, and 
gets ready for his long sleep through the 
cold storms of winter. If he fastened him- 
self to the leaf, at the first touch of sharp 
frost that leaf would fall, and the royal 
infant would perish. Guided, therefore, by 
some infallible instinct he chooses the stem, 
or twig ; and to that safely anchored he will 
be safe all through the icy days of frost 
and snow, until spring-tide comes again to 
gladden the earth. 

When that happy day arrives, his majesty 
soon awakes, and as soon as new leaves 
appear gets ready to begin his daily feast, 
and so be ready in the first warm days of 
June to enter on his third stage of existence 
—that of the chrysalis ; the outward appear- 
ance of which is as singularly curious and 
strange as that of the full-grown caterpillar. 
In short, the Emperor maintains the high 
dignity of his royal race by differing in many 
points from all other butterflies. His lofty 
and swift flight (for which the specially 
strong texture of his wings eminently fits 
him); the extreme difficulty of captur- 
ing him; the dark splendour of his regally 
purple robes ; the wide domain of air over 
which he reigns; all mark him out as 
worthy of his fame among English butter- 
flies. Fixing his throne, says Haworth, on 
the summit of a lofty oak, he often ascends 
to a greater elevation than any other insect ; 
mounting at times higher than the eye can 
follow ; especially if he chance to meet with 
some rival monarch of a neighbouring oak. 
A battle inevitably follows, and is not seldom 
attended with the loss of many feathers, or 
the risk of damaged wings. 

The only Emperor I was ever fortunate 
enough to capture myself, luckily for me 
had descended from the heights of his aerial 


* Some of our English butterflies do not hybernate, but pass 
through all their changes in a few weeks or months of one 
summer season; others, on the contrary, often do so, though it 
is difficult to decide with certainty as to the habits of some of 
them. E1cut, however, are said to hybernate in the egg state; 
mostly hairstreaks. TwENnTY-FIve in the caterpillar state, some 
of the fritillaries, the grayling, and a few of the blues. Ten in 
the state of chrysalis; among them the swallow-tail, various 
whites, and the orange-tip; and TEN, also, in the butterfly 
state, such as the Painted Lady, the Red Admiral, and the 
Clouded Sulphur. 
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domain, and settled quietly down on a leafy 


| 
| mentioned as his favourite haunts are Lynd- 


bough of hazel within easy reach, which he| hurst and Brockenhurst, Hants; Barnwell 


very rarely does. From the splendid and 
perfect condition of this specimen I am in- 
clined to think that he had but just emerged 
from the chrysalis; and the more so, as a few 
yards away, under the scattered oak-trees 
along the edge of the wood, there were many 
groups of his favourite, the broad-leaved 
Sallow. 


| Sar Aston, Northamptonshire ; Haslemere, 


| 
| 


Surrey ; Freshwater, Isle of Wight; near 
Colchester, Essex ; Tenterden and Sevenoaks, 
Kent. * Strangely enough, he has never been 
found in Ireland, Scotland, or the Isle of Man. 

The shining chrysalis of golden green is 


, always suspended to the under side of a twig 
| of willow somewhat after the fashion and ap- 


But, in spite of his lofty flight and his | pearance shown in Fig. 3, and being totally 


love of haunting the topmost spray of the 
giant oak, the Emperor has a taste for vulgar 
things, and sips of unclean potation, for 
which it is hard to account. 


| unlike the chrysalis of any other butterfly, 


may be at once easily recognised. Happy is 
the young and eager student of this charming 


Nothing at-| page in the book of nature, if, in his summer 


tracts his majesty more than a filthy puddle | wanderings, he lights upon such a golden 


in the road ; a morsel 
of carrion, the wing 
of a dead bird, or a 
bit of putrid skin ; 
such daintiesas these 
having often served 
to lure him down 
from his proud do- 
minion above the 
woods when all else 
has failed. As many 
as six perfect speci- 
mens have been thus 
captured in a single 
morning while feast- 
ing on a fatal deli- 
cacy of thistempting 
kind ; while more 
than one has been 
caught on a dung-hill. But in all other 
respects his majesty is of kingly habits. 
He begins his chief morning flights between 
ten A.M. and the noontide, when the mid- 
day sun shines down with his full strength, 
and all the wide sweep of woodlands, mea- 
dow, hill, and dale is rejoicing in the summer 
radiance. After this hour he gradually re- 
lapses in his upward soaring, and, is content 
to hover above some favourite spray of oak, 
paying court to the Empress, or chasing 
away any saucy rival who dares to invade 
the precincts of his court. 

The Purple Emperor has been taken in 
many parts of England, but almost always 
in localities more or less of a like kind— 
broken, open, clearings in the heart of oak 





Fig. 3.—Chrysalis of the Purple Emperor. 





prize. But, if nosuch 
good fortune ever 
befall him, he may 
still find sources of 
endless and fresh de- 
light and instruction 
on all sides of him. 
Pleasure, ever new 
and always pure in 
the song of birds ; 
the fragrance and 
beauty of countless 
wild flowers; ihe 
voice of the summer 
breeze; the murmur 
of the hidden brook ; 
the shade and sun- 
shine of the leafy 
woods; the radiance 
of the azure sky or the fleecy cloud. All 
alike tell but one story, of but one divine 
hand, from whom proceed all the beauty 
and the joy, the mystery and the perfec- 
_tion, the endless variety and the grace of 
| all created things. The same divine power 
| and goodness that planned and perfected the 
glory of the crimson sunset and the golden 
| dawn of morning, created also the shining 
| purple or silver radiance on the tiny wing of 
| the butterfly. And all the beauty, grace, and 
| splendour are fully and freely within our 
'reach. Wise and happy is he who searches 
for them in all their simple, quiet, perfection; 
ever finding as he wanders on fresh traces of 
| the infinite goodness that hems us in on all 
sides, and is nowhere more full of treasure 





woods, especially where the broad-leaved Sal- | than in the green pathways of the summer 


low is to be found. 





Among the many places | 


woods, to be traversed in a summer’s day. 
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WITH WHITE WINGS GLEAMING. 


Bz L. T. MEADE, Avrnor or ‘‘Davpy’s Boy,’’ ‘‘Warer Grestss,’”’ ETO. 


Ah, he would eat well to-night. He would 
ee rrr gre hl eat well and he would aa sound. Let 
NEDUCATED men like Righteous Lee | to-morrow take care of itseli—to-night he 
often become absolutely possessed with | would be a cheerful man once more. After 
one idea. Without this idea assuming the | all, such a home as the old tent was better 
preponderance of a monomania, it yet rules|than no home at all. He was glad as the 
them to the exclusion of all other interests. | darkness fell to feel that he was nearing it. 
Lee could command and serve and earn| He passed a wayside railway-station. The 
money in the gipsy encampment with com-|road lay straight before him, thick with 
parative quietness as long as he thought that | dust, and belted at each side with the 
his hoard was safe under the thick thatch of | shadowy forms of the great trees. As he 
ivy in the Druid oak-tree. It was gone ; and | passed the station he saw a trap, evidently 
he could be quiet no longer. He left the | waiting for some passengers who were ex- 
encampment and wandered over the country. | pected to arrive by the next train. Lee 
He was looking for Ben. He spent all his | scowled when he saw the strong, fresh, well- 
time looking for him. He soon discovered | kept horse, the nice, neat little equipage, the 
that Mother Kezia had told him a lie, but | whole comfortable turn-out. He was so sick 
that fact did not discourage him, he still | of walking, that he hated the rich man who 
went on searching for the boy. owned that trap. By the side of the trap, 
As the days went by his hatred for Ben | also waiting, was an omnibus from a neigh- 
grew and grew. At last the small sum of | bouring inn. 
money which he had taken away with him| AsLee walked down thedusty road heheard 
was all spent. He was a beggar; he was / the whistle of the approaching train. Soon 
absolutely obliged to beg for the crumbs | afterwards the trap and the omnibus passed 
which were necessary to keep life in his| him onthe road. The roof of the omnibus 
wretched, haggard frame. was piled high with luggage, the inside was 
Righteous was so strong and sinewy, so | full of travellers. Lee saw one or two faces 
clever also in his untrained way, that he | peering out; they were women’s faces, and 
could have obtained work had he asked for | they slunk back again at the sight of the way- 
it ; but his mind was so full of his one idea | farer by the roadside. 
that he could not settle himself to any work.| The omnibus was surrounded by a cloud 
Starvation, however, did what nothing else| of dust; immediately after it, and partly 
would have done for him, it turned his steps | obscured by the dust, came the trap with its. 
home. He knew of the fair and of the yearly | occupants, two gentlemen and a lad. The: 
sale of the Forest ponies, and felt pretty con-| lad sat behind. Lee would have scarcely 
fident that he would find the gipsies back in | noticed them, would have scarcely conde- 
their favourite haunts near the Druid oak. | scended to raise his sullen eyes from the 
He had been nearly four weeks away ; at the | ground, had not the dust caused by the two 
end of the fourth week he was once more in | vehicles half choked him. He coughed and 
Hampshire, and nearing the place where the | looked up. The lad on the trap, the neatly- 
gipsy encampment still was. dressed, happy-looking lad was Ben! Lee 
All these weeks he had been tramping on | uttered a shout. 
foot, and he was tramping still. Other people| “Hi, there! Stop!” he said. “Hi! I 
could get over the country in trains, or in| want you. Stop!” 
waggons, carts, or carriages, but he must| He waved his arms; he looked like a 
walk. It was slow and weary and painful) maniac. The gentleman who was driving 
work to go on foot, hungry and ragged, day | whipped up his horse. The other gentleman 
by day. He felt almost a sense of pleasure turned round and said something to the lad. 
as he neared the neighbourhood of the old| Lee ran panting along the road. He 
tent. He thought of the good suppers Piety shouted, he swore; his oaths rose on the 
could cook. He wondered if she would have | evening air. Suddenly, to his relief and 
anything nice ready for him to-night. He rapture the trap drew up, and Ben, spring- 
was so hungry now that he forgot Ben and _ ing lightly to the ground, ran to meet him. 
the baby and Hepsibah, and his lost hoard,| “What is it?” said Ben, “What is it, 
and everything in the world but his supper. | Righteous Lee ?” 
xXX—28 
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“T—ha—” Lee was so blown he could 

scarcely speak. “I--I wantyou. A word with 
ou!” 

' Lee held out his iron hand, and clutched 

Ben by the shoulder. 

“T want you!” he repeated, and he shook 
the boy as if he were a leaf. “I ha’ been a 
month—a month—starving. Mind you that 
—starving! Wantin’ vittles, all because I 
wor a-lookin’ for you. Now I ha’ got you, 
‘that’s good—come.” 

“T can’t just now,” said Ben. “I’m going 
home with these gentlemen, but I’ll come to 

ou another time. You name a place, and 
ll come. I ain’t frightened, not I.” 

Lee looked round. One of the gentlemen 
had dismounted from the trap, and was com- 
ing towards them. Lee gave a short hard 
laugh. He let go his hold of Ben’s shoulder. 

“To-night at the Druid oak, then,” he 
said. “You promise? You promise faith- 
ful? To-night, at ten, at the Druid oak. 
‘You promise ?” 

“Oh yes, I promise. I ain’t frightened.” 

** Go, then.” 

Lee pushed him away, and with a dexter- 
ous bound disappeared himself into the woods. 
His heart was beating violently. He had 
a definite aim and object now, the long sup- 
pressed feelings of weeks past, the hunger, 
the privation, the weariness, were all culmi- 
nating into one great supreme crisis. He 
stood still, shivering from head to foot. 

The giant was absolutely weak from want 
of food. He tottered a step or two forward, 
and lent against an oak-tree for support. 
Gradually the great thuds of his beating 
heart became less loud. He felt a sense of 
calm, even of satisfaction. All his toils had 
not been in vain. 

At ten o’clock by the Druid oak! He 
smiled grimly. Then he returned once more 
to the roadway, and resumed his walk back 
to the gipsy encampment. He reached it in 
about an hour. The people were all in the 
bustle of removal. Had he waited until to- 
morrow night, the tents and vans and the 
motley herds of men, women and children, 
would have vanished. 

He reached his own old tent and went in. 
A paraffin lamp burned brightly on the 
rickety little table. The interior of the 
tent was clean as brawny arms could make 
it, but bare and cold. There was no fire on 
the hearth, nor any preparations for cooking 
going on. 

Lee staggered rather than walked into the 
tent. It was an August evening, but he 
was absolutely cold with weariness and 





starvation. He had pictured to himself the 
firelight and the savoury smell of the supper. 
Instead was only a clean and bare coldness. 

“ Hullo—Piety!” he shouted. The moment 
he said her name Righteous Lee’s wife Piety 
stood before him. She had the baby in her 
arms. The baby’s face was white and thin; 
the woman’s face was also drawn and hagg- 
ard. A certain comeliness which it used to 
possess had left it. 

“Get the supper!” shouted Lee. “TI ha’ 
come home. Light the fire, and get the 
supper.” 

He flung himself on the old wooden settle, 
lay back, and closed his eyes. Piety stood 
quite still for a moment, then moving a step 
or two aside she laid the baby in his cradle. 
Then she came back again, and seated her- 
self on a low stool, facing Righteous Lee. 

The stillness caused Righteous to open his 
eyes. He hurled a volley of oaths at his 
wife ; then once more he ordered her to get 
the supper. 

“And be quick,” he added, with a queer, 
piteous break in his voice, “ for—I—I’m 
starving.” 

“So am I,” answered Piety, “and so is 
the babe. Gi’e me the money, and I'll go.” 

“Money! I han’t any money. Don’t talk 
to me of money. Bring in the food, cook it, 
be quick!” 

**Gi’e methemoney, Righteous—the money 
from your hoard.” 

“ My hoard!” 

He bent forward and stared at her with 
his bloodshot eyes. 

“ Yes,” she screamed,—“your hoard! The 
money that was to buy me the new van. The 
money that you lied to me about! Gi’e me 
some of it, and I'll buy supper for myself 
and milk for the babe. The babe is weak. 
He cried a lot to-day for milk. Gi’e me the 
money.” 

“Go and steal it,” said Righteous. “Be 
quick. Beg, borrow, or steal it, I han’t got 
it.” 

He lay back again and closed his eyes. 

Piety was not at all a cowardly woman, 
and she certainly was not a patient one. She 
bent forward and shook her husband by the 
shoulder. 

“Have you spent the hoard ?” she said. 
“Have you been away four weeks, and is 
the bit of money gone? Look me in the 
face, and tell me! You cruel man, you bad 
man, you coward! Look me in the face, 
and tell me the truth. Are you a liar, as 
well as everything else, Righteous Lee, and 
did you put me off with false words when 
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you said you had a bit of money put by in 
the woods ?” 

Then Righteous Lee looked up at his wife 
and told her the truth. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Au. this happened on the evening of the 
day when Hepsibah heard the woman sing- 
ing in the woods. After the woman left 
her, she sat down quietly on the roots of an 
old gnarled oak-tree ; her hands were crossed 
idly in her lap; her big eyes were slightly 
raised ; her lips moved. Whenever she was 
alone, Hepsibah’s lips might have been seen 
to move, although no audible words ever 
came from them. She was a rapid, a vivid 
thinker, and it was part of her absolutely 
wild and ignorant state to help her thoughts 
by this slight, silent movement of the lips. 

The shades of evening were falling low 
when Hepsibah went back to the encamp- 
ment. There was a great, a marked change 
in her by that time. Her hungry little face 
looked quite calm. Her eyes were bright, 
and the lines round her mouth were sweet 
and contented. Of late she had not been 
a particularly good-natured child, but this 
evening she went to Liz and offered to help 
her, and afterwards she told a remarkable 
story to quite a crowd of gipsy children. 

It was night when she told her story, and 
multitudes of stars were shining in the dark- 
blue sky. The children were all seated 
round a great gipsy fire, and the light from 
the leaping flames shone on Hepsibah’s pale 
face. All the children who listened to the 
story which she told that night remembered 
it as long as they lived. For there was a 
passion in it—a passion born of her wild 
genius, and rendered strong and beautiful by 
the new thoughts which had come to her 
that day. 

“You look at them stars,” said Hepsibah. 
“You think as they are just little sparks up 
there—just sparks made of tiny fires. But 
they ain’t; they are winders, and at the 
other side is the sunset. Oh, I can look up, 
and I can a’most see through. I can see the 
sperits, white and shining, all with wings— 
white wings; and I can see One ”—here 
Hepsibah’s voice got quite solemn—“he 
died, but he ain’t a sperit like the other 
sperits. He’s in white, too, and his face 
shines. Maybe ye don’t know what his face 
shines with. Well, I'll tell yer. Well, it’s 
Love. You don’t b’lieve me, most like, 
mebbe not. But it’s the truth. He walks 
about among them shining sperits, and he 
fills all their hearts. Brimful of love all 





their hearts is. And it’s the love that’s in 
all their hearts makes the glowing light, and 
the light shines through all them winders 
up there. And when you look up and see 
the stars a-twinkling, don’t you b’lieve as 
it’s stars you see, for it ain’t—it’s winders, 
with love a-shining through.” 

There came a scream on the still night-air 
—a harsh, terrified scream. It found its 
ugly way into the midst of the listening 
children, and penetrated to the heart of the 
little prophetess who was telling such won- 
derful, such miraculous stories. 

“ What’s that ?” cried all the children. 

Liz grasped Hepsibah’s shoulder. 

“The scream come from the tent of 
Righteous Lee,” she said; “and there’s 
Piety—look at her!” 

A woman was flying towards the children. 
Her movements were so fleet that her foot- 
steps scarcely touched the ground ; her long 
black hair floated behind her in the breeze ; 
the blaze from the camp fire lit up her 
anguished face, which showed a narrow 
streak of blood just by the temple. 

“It’s his work,” she panted ; “he ha’ done 
it—it’s all he! He come home—and he’s a 
beggar, a beggar !—and I twitted he, and 
he took the paraffin lamp and flung it at me, 
all lighted as it wor. it struck me here— 
here / and the oil have took fire, and the 
tent’s ina blaze! There, I’m well out o’ it,” 
she added, cooling down a trifle, and panting 
heavily after her pain and fright. “It’s a 
mercy as I worn’t burnt to death.” 

“The baby?” gasped Liz. She looked 
round for Hepsibah. She wasn’t there. The 
rest of the children were still gathered 
round the fire. Hepsibah was missing. 

“She’s gone to the tent, as sure as fate,” 
said Liz. “It’s just like her. She allays 
were a gel for thinking o’ everybody else 
and herself last.” 

Liz flew along the fire-lit path, followed 
by all the children. There was a great 
brightness everywhere now. The camp-fire 
had only shed twilight around, but this was 
bright day. The old tent was as tinder to 
the angry flames ; they would have a short, 
merry, fierce victory. Soon, for want of the 
food they had licked up so fiercely, they 
must expire. 

When Liz and the children reached the 
spot where Righteous Lee’s tent had stood, 
there were only some crackling embers left. 
A crowd of people, however, were beginning 
to collect. They were coming up from all 
sides. They were surrouncing the burning 
tent. Already its flames were growing less; 
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already they were dwindling and falling. In 
a few moments the light had gone out, some 
red, smouldering ashes lay on the ground, 
and Lee’s old tent had vanished for ever. 
The crowd of gipsies made a thick wall 
round the expiring tent. Liz was trying to 
fight her way frantically through them. 

“Ts Hepsy there?” she cried. ‘ Where’s 
Hepsibah ? And where’s the baby ? Where’s 
Jack-o-Lantern? Oh, let me look! let me 
look !” continued Liz, suddenly bursting out 
crying. ‘‘Hepsy can’t ha’ gone and got 
burnt up! Oh, do let me look and see! 
Will no one try to save Hepsy and the 
baby ?” 

A pert, shrill-voiced girl answered the 
anguished words of poor Liz with a loud 
laugh. 

“Ts it cracked Hepsy you're looking for?” 
she said. “ Bless yer, she don’t seem nat’rel, 
somehow. She ain’t ordinary, she ain’t. I 
seen her just now, aud she rushed into the 
fire like mad, and she came out again like 
mad, and she had the baby in her arms, and 
she’s away in the woods by now.” 

Liz was not the only one of the crowd 
who gave a sigh of relief. But Piety said 
suddenly : 

“T don’t see how the child can be alive. 
The smoke alone was enough to take the 
breath from him. It was right over near 
the baby that the lamp was flung. J’d have 
saved he ef it had been the least scrap of 
use,’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


HEPpsIBAH was in the wood with Jack-o’- 
Lantern. She rushed there as a hunted and 
terrified creature rushes to its place of shelter. 
The fire had not frightened her in the least. 
She might have been singed, she might even 
have been burned, but at present she felt no 
pain of body. A terror was over her that the 
baby might again be torn from her arms— 
she was incapable that moment of knowing 
any other fear. 

She and Jack-o-Lantern had spent many 
hours in the woods together. They would 
go there now. They would be safe in the 
woods—safe and together. This was all that 
Hepsibah needed to fill her cup of wild 
ecstatic bliss that night. To hold the bonny 
baby in her arms was enough for her. Earth 
could give no greater joy. 

She ran, putting fear more and more 
behind her. Sure-footed and fleet she was ; 
and presently she came to a little opening in 
the great forest trees, only a step or two 
away from the Druid oak-tree. 





She paused here for want of breath. . The 
moon was shedding plenty of light on the 
scene. It was a peaceful and lovely scene ; 
the peace of the night seemed to get into 
Hepsibah’s heart, and to moderate the rap- 
ture, which was almost pain. She sat, as 
her custom was, flat down on the grass. Her 
face was all smoke-begrimed. She looked 
more like an imp of the woods than a human 
being. 

Jack-o-Lantern was lying very still. Even 
when Hepsibah rescued him he had uttered 
no sound. He had not cooed, nor moved, 
nor made any baby exclamation as, clasped 
to her beating heart, she had flown with 
him to the shelter of the forest trees. Now 
she laid him flat out on her lap, pushed 
the soft, downy hair from his forehead, and 
gazed at him with admiration. 

“ Asleep!” said Hepsibah. “ Asleep! and 
not a scratch on yer! Why, you ain’t even 
blackened with the smoke. Oh, ain’t yer 
beautiful? Oh, my baby, my baby, ain’t yer 
beautiful !” 

Hepsibah snatched the baby to her heart, 
and covered him with passionate kisses. 

““T ha’ been dreadful lonesome without 
yer, my baby,” she said, and one or two 
heavy tears splashed from her eyes on the 
little white still face. 

Hepsibah was not the least alarmed at the 
baby’s strange stillness. She laid him once 
more flat on her lap, and tenderly touched 
his downy yellow curls with the tips of her 
smoke-begrimed fingers. 

* Oh, I ain’t fit to touch yer,” she said 
suddenly. ‘I’m as black as a nigger—that’s 
from the smoke and the fire ; and you, you're 
like a bit of snow, seems as if dirt couldn’t 
come nigh yer. Wonderful! You're as 
beautiful as if you were a sperit. Why, it’s 
real lovely to look on yer. But I mustn’t 
touch yer with all this dirt on me. You lay 
there, on this soft moss, for a minute, my 
baby, and I'll run to the stream in the holler 
and have a wash. Don’t you cry out, dar- 
lin’. Hepsy ‘ull be back with her baby in 
a jiffey.” 

She laid the child on the grass. It made 
a soft enough bed, but was wet with dew. 
As a rule Hepsibah would have noticed this, 
for the care of Jack-o-Lantern had taught 
her one or two practical matters. To-night, 
however, she was quite carried out of herself. 
She rushed away, found the little stream, 
and gave herself a very inefficient cleaning. 
When she returned the baby still lay with a 
placid smile on his upturned face. 

“You air having a sleep,” said Hepsibah, 
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taking him once more in her arms and fond- 
ling him now with many little sighs of con- 
tent. “It’s beautiful to think as the fire and 
the cruel blinding smoke never frightened 
yer. You slept through it all, baby—you 
slept fine. Maybe you had a bit of a dream, 
and that’s why you has that little smile in 
the corners of your mouth. I can guess well 
what you dreams, my baby dear. The sperits 
they comes and they whispers to yer. They 
come in their white dresses and their eyes 
beautiful with love, and they tell yer stories. 
Oh, J know, I know why you smile like that. 
The sperits they come, and they talk, and 
perhaps he comes—he comes sometimes—he, 
what fills the heart. Oh, baby, I ha’ been 
hungry for you and for him.” 

There was a sound in the stillness of the 
night—the sound of light, quick-approaching 
footsteps—some twigs cracked, some bushes 
rustled, and Ben stood in the moonlit clear- 
ing looking down at Hepsibah. 

“Why, Hepsy!” he said, “you are the 
very queerest little girl! Who'd ha’ thought 
of finding you here? It seems as if you 
couldn’t live out of the woods. Oh, and 
ain’t yer wilder-looking than ever! Why, 
your face is all streaked black and white, and 
your eyes, they do glitter! Have they been 
starving yer lately, Hepsibah? Have they 
been cruel? And have you wanted food, 
poor Hepsy ?” 


“No, Ben,” said Hepsibah. ‘I ha’ had 
victuals enough. But all the same,” she 
added, “I ha’ been starved. Only,” she 


continued in an almost gay voice, “that’s 
all over now.” 

Her eyes shone. Ben thought for a 
moment that she was really crazed. 

“ You have no right to be in the woods at 
this hour, Hepsy. It ain’t good for yer. 
Those ain’t right ways for any girl. You 


are too wild, that’s what you are. Rosie 
wouldn’t like yer to go on so.” 
“ Wouldn’t she?” said Hepsibah. “ But 


[ain't her sort. I never could abear a roof 
over me.” 

“ Ain't yer glad to see me back again, 
Hepsy ?” said Ben. 

“TI suppose so,” she said slowly and 
gravely. Then she added, “ Last night, Ben, 
I'd ha’ been near mad with gladness, had yer 
stood near me here. But now my heart’s 
full already ; I ha’ him.” She pointed to the 
baby ; “and Him,” she continued, looking up 
at the sky. 

Ben felt more sure than ever that Hepsibah 
was really crazed. He bent down and spoke 
very kindly and pityingly. 





“T’d have come back sooner if I could, but 
now I have really come—you know I said 
I’d come back again—and such a kind gentle- 
man has come with me, and he’s going to 
help you all he can. You won't never be 
lonesome any more, dear Hepsy.” 

re Of course not,” said Hepsibah ; “I know 
that.” 

“ And you've got the baby back, Hepsy. 
Did his stepmother give him up to you 
again ¢” 

“No, no; I snatched him out of the fire.” 

“You snatched him out of the fire ?” 

“Yes. Don’t talk too loud, you'll wake 
him.” 

“He looks awfully white,” said Ben, giv- 
ing the sleeping child a long attentive glance. 
“ And oh, he’s dreadfully cold! You oughtn’t 
to keep him like this, Hepsy. And—lI can’t 
hear him breathe.” 

“What ?” said Hepsibah. 

“Give him to me, Hepsy, and I'll try and 
warm him up a bit. He oughtn’t to be as 
cold as this, nor as still. I don’t know much, 
but I know that. I'll breathe on his little 
face, and try and warm him. Seems as if he 
had got a shock of some sort.” 

“Twas the fire,” said Hepsibah. “I might 
ha’ guessed it ‘ud do for he—I might ha’ 
guessed as he was too wonderful pretty.” 

She gave the baby up to Ben without a 
word. Ben held J writs thedirs close to him. 
His own young body was glowing with 
warmth and exercise. He breathed many 
times into the baby’s slightly open mouth. 

Hepsibah stood perfectly still; her arms 
hanging straight down by her sides, her face 
upturned to Ben’s. The clock from the 
nearest church sounded through the woods. 
It struck ten. 

“Hepsibah,” said Ben, just raising his 
head for a moment, “I was to meet Right- 
eous Lee at the Druid oak at ten o'clock. 
He must be there now, and the Druid oak is 
close by. Run and fetch him, Hepsibah— 
he may help us with the baby.” 

Without a word, Hepsibah turned. Like 
a little hare she flew over the ground. Al- 
most in a twinkling she had reached the spot 
where the two oak-trees stood, the one with 
the split trunk where Ben had sheltered, and 
where she herself had found comfort and pro- 
tection—the other with its thatch of thick 
ivy, which no longer concealed any secret 
hoard. 

There was a small cleared space of ground 
between the two trees, and here now Right- 
eous Lee stood, waiting for Ben. He looked 
up when Hepsibah approached, but when he 
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saw who it was he turned away, and gave 
utterance to a savage growl. 

“What are you doing here?” he said. 
“Get you gone, this minute. I’m a-waiting 
for some one, and I can’t have you—a—spy- 
ing around. You go away, Hepsibah, or it 
will be the worst for yer.” 

“Come with me, Righteous,” said Hepsi- 
bah. She went fearlessly up to the great 
savage creature, and took his hand. 

“ Come, Righteous,” she said, “I know all 
about yer. I know what you've done, and 
how black you are, black as pitch, but you 
can’t fright me. You're a devil, Righteous, 
but you can’t fright me. Come, come this 
minute. Come to Jack-o-Lantern.” 

“Don’t! get away,” said Righteous. 

He snatched his hand from Hepsibah’s. 
His tone was no longer aggressive, but there 
was an awful despairing knell of suffering 
in it. 

“T know what I’ve done—J know about 
the little ’un—Nance’s little ’un. I was mad, 
Hepsy, and I’m mad still. I was starved and 
mad, and Piety, she woke the devil in me. I 
threw the lamp at her, and the straw caught 
fire. I saw it as Iran away. I saw the smoke, 
and the shining of the fire, and the baby’s yel- 
ler head, sail Lworn't man enough even to 
try and save he. I ran away—seemed as 
if I’d a thousand devils arter me, and I know 
I’m one myself. Don’t speak to me about 
the kid, Hepsibah. Oh, I see the smoke 
around him, and the fire lighting up his face! 
Oh, Hepsibah, I’m clean mad at the sight !— 
I’m waiting for Ben, here, and then—then. 
You get you gone, Hepsibah. I see that 
pore little kid as I last left him, and I feel 
mad—I’m the worst devil of them all, Hep- 
sibah.” 

“But the flame didn’t so much as touch 
he,” said Hepsibah,—‘“‘and the smoke didn’t 
give him one grime. Look at me—lI’m all 
black everywhere, and my hands smart a 
goodish bit, so I ’spect they’re burnt; but 
the baby, bless him! he ain’t got one flick. 
He’s white as a lily, the babe is. He’s in 
Ben’s arms, just round that corner. He’s 
very cold, and awful sound asleep—but he 
ain't hurt—no, not a bit. You come along, 
Righteous. Ben is trying to warm he, but 
you'll doit a sight better, if you’ll come along 
quick, for you're such a big strong man.” 

Lee put his hand up to his forehead ; he 
began to tremble. 

“ Hepsy,” he said, “what do yer mean? 
Let me look yer in the face, Hepsy.” 

He swung the child roughly round, he put 
his hand under her chin, and gazed at her up- 








turned face. He bent lower and smelt her 
wild black hair. 

“There’s fire on it,’ he said,—“ fire and 
smoke !”’ 

He caught her hands; she winced at his 
pressure, but then stood firm. 

“They're burnt to the bone,” he said. He 
flung her hands away. “Did you take my 
kid out o’ the fire, Hepsibah ?” said Righte- 
ous Lee. 

“Yes, Righteous, and he’s beautiful and 
safe,” 

“Who do you say has him now ?” 

‘Ben, jest round by the clearing. Righ- 
teous, you’re not going to hurt Ben. He 
never stole your bit of money.” 

“TI don’t care that for my bit o’ money.” | 

“You won't hurt Ben ?” 

‘No, Hepsibah.” 

** And you'll come round this minute to the 
clearing, and try to warm up the baby in 
your arms ?” 

“T’'ll come, Hepsy. Go onin front. I'll 
come.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


BEN had found some difficulty in getting 
the friends who had returned with him to 
Hampshire to allow him to keep his promise 
to Righteous Lee. 

“The man who spoke to you is a maniac,’ 
Mr. Marshall had said. “If he is really 
Righteous Lee, the person about whom you 
told me so much, it is not safe to meet him 
alone in the woods. You know what he 
wants with you, he thinks you have stolen 
his money ; it is not safe for you to go to 
him.” 

But Ben argued and coaxed, and at last 
was allowed to go on condition that Mr. 
Marshall followed him in a few moments. 

“T am uneasy about the boy,” this gentle- 
man had said to his host. ‘I won't leave 
him in the power of that ruffian longer than 
I can help.” 

Hepsibah had scarcely vanished from the 
little clearing in search of Lee when Ben 
looked up to see his kind friend standing by 
his side. 

“Ts this your giant, Ben?” said the gen- 
tleman with a smile of astonishment. ‘“ Has 
the maniac whom we saw a few hours ago 
changed his form? What is the meaning of 
this ?” 

He touched the baby as he spoke. Ben 
instantly stopped breathing on the little face. 

“JT wish you'd look at him, sir,” he said, 
holding out the child to Mr. Marshall. “This 
is Hepsibah’s baby, Jack-o-Lantern, I found 
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Hepsy holding him in her arms in the wood, 
and he lay like this, werry cold and still. 
I’m awful frightened as he’s dead, sir, and if 
that’s so, Hepsy’s heart ‘ull break.” 

“Then you haven’t been to the Druid 
oak, after all ?” 

“No, sir; I couldn’t do nothing but try 
to save Hepsy’s baby.” 

“Let me look at the child. Here, I will 
take him in my arms. He has evidently got 
a shock of some sort; he is stunned, or at 
least he is quite unconscious. I wish I had 
some brandy in my pocket. Ah, who comes 
here ?” 

There was the crashing of twigs made by 
a heavy footstep; Lee, followed by Hepsi- 
bah, strode up to the little group. 

“Gi’e me the kid,” he said. “ You wouldn’t 
bilieve it, but I’m the father o’ this yer kid. 
Gi’e him to me.” 

He nearly snatched the child from Mr. 
Marshall, holding him aloft in his strong 
arms. 

“Ay, she’s right, Hepsibah is,” said Lee. 
“There ain’t so much as a flick on yer.” 

He addressed the child personally ; he had 
neither eyes nor ears for any one else. 

“IT thought I had killed yer, but you 
wouldn’t go,” he said. ‘“ You wouldn’t go 
away in that style. Here you air, and white 
as snow you looks.” 

“Summut like a white lily, Righteous, 
that’s wot I likens him to,” said Hepsibah. 

“Hold the child close to you and warm 
him,” said Mr. Marshall. ‘The baby has 
got a shock ; he must be roused, and quickly, 
if he is ever to be a living baby again.” 

“Hold him tight up to yer and breathe 
on him, Righteous,” said Hepsibah. She 





stood on tiptoe in her anxiety, pushing Mr. 
Marshall and Ben on one side. ‘“ Hold him: 
tight,” she said. “Now breathe on he— 
breathe into his mouth. Yer breath is 
warm.” 

So it was—it filled the baby’s lungs—it. 
glowed against his heart. Gradually the 
little chest began to heave; breath came 
from the parted lips; the blue eyes were 
opened, they gazed into Lee’s face. 

“Dad!” said the baby. 


* * * * * 


“Dear Hepsy,” said Ben, some hours 
later, “is the pain in your hands very bad?” 

“They do ache,” she said. “I didn’t feel 
’em at first, but they throb now and burn.” 

“ Hepsibah,” said Ben, “I think you're the 
bravest girl in the world; and so does Mr. 
Marshall, he said so, He’s going to do 
everything for you now. He says you shan’t 
be a neglected child any more.” 

Hepsibah looked at Ben in a rather 
puzzled way. 

“T don’t know what yer mean,” she said, 
“bout being brave, nor yet "bout being neg- 
legkit. Did yer think I could let Jack-’o- 
Lantern lie in the fire and me be on t’other 
side of it? No, that worn’t my way. And 
negleckit, I ain’t that neither—not now, now 
that I know "bout He what fills the heart.” 

She smiled at Ben here; her eyes were 
shining with a reflection of the joy which 
had come to her. 

“Wot’s the pain?” said Hepsibah, “It 
ain’t nothing — nothing at all when the 
heart’s full. And my heart, Ben, is like a 
cup when you take it to the well and fill it 
up to the brim.” 


THE END. 





THE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN ROBERT BROWNING’S 
POETRY. 


By ALEXANDER LAMONT. 


— possibly could be no scene of 
its kind more exquisitely touching 
and impressive than was that sacred and 
memorable ceremony in Westminster Abbey, 
when Robert Browning was laid in his 
place of final rest, amidst the immortal 
dead, having sung over him, as befitting 
requiem, nis gifted and noble wife’s own 
hymn of trust and peace—“ He giveth His 





beloved sleep!” The Abbey has received in | 
sn pre t ' deep wisdom while our language shall endure, 


final sanctuary many whose fame shall stand 


out more prominently in our country’s 
annals for all time, but it contains the ashes 
of no nobler or more heroic man than Robert 
Browning. The strains of that grand hymn 
died away mingled with the solemn words of 
mortal dissolution, “Earth to earth!” but he 
calmly rests in the spirit which pervades its 
every line. Yet, after all, for us he is not 
dead, for the great and the good never die ; 
and he shall continue to teach men by his 
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and so long as there are struggling, earnest 
souls seeking after the awful yet gracious 
message of God. 

During the past thirty years those of us 
who have been ripe for instruction, and 
who have chosen to turn aside at intervals 
from the hard, exacting highway, to listen 
with reverent wonder to the strains of divine 
song, owe an enduring gratitude to the two 
loftiest singers which our country has given 
to the world for nearly a century gone by. 
By a generously fateful, and, so far as the 
intellectual world is concerned, a happy 
coincidence, the two most illustrious poets 
of our age have been contemporaries. So 
far as human existence is concerned, they 
have much in common. Browning, like 
Tennyson, his brother in lofty song, was 
born in the most cultivated class of society, 
and, socially, through life, enjoyed the 
position and advantages of a prosperous 
English gentleman. In this respect the lot 
of both of these great men has been vastly 
different from that of Chatterton, Otway, or 
Johnson in his early, dark days, and even 
of their great predecessor, Wordsworth. 
Very frequently the world has a mysteri- 
ously unkind destiny for its sweet singers, 
and too often they 

“ Learn by suffering what they teach in song.”’ 

But Robert Browning has had the happier 
fate to have been enabled to live exempt 
from the pinching poverty, the misery, the 
passions, and the excesses which have been 
the source of ruin to many of our sons of 
genius. He was born and reared under the 
most favourable, even auspicious, conditions. 
Neither poverty nor harshness ever came 
near him to bend his free spirit or canker his 
soul. His mind had every chance for the 
sweetest development, his ideal was ever 
lofty and pure, his whole round of life tempe- 
rate and held under grand control, whilst his 
works placed him in a high social and intel- 
lectual position, and gave him as ample re- 
turns of fortune as ever have been bestowed 
upon any poet of modern times. 

Robert Browning is the one great poet of 
the century who has had the fewest casual 
acquaintances. No poet has ever had the 
honour, during that period, of possessing 
admirers and disciples more loyal; but you 
must either have none of him and remain 
an utter stranger, or come to him as a sym- 
pathetic and fast friend, to remain with a 
reverent desire for Truth in the holy of 
holies of his great intellect and heart. The 
leading causes of this severe, and it must be 
frankly confessed, unfortunate limit to those 





who study and admire Browning’s poetic 
art, are his involved and obscure style and 
his marked defects of manner and form. Of 
this there is only one opinion amongst his 
intelligent admirers. Had his great artistic 
force been joined to an equally perfect poetic 
form—if his poetic power of creating had 
been yoked to faultless and melodious verse 
—he would have been, beyond dispute, the 
greatest poet England has given to the world 
for many generations. A deep and extensive 
knowledge of the English tongue in its most 
subtle expression of thought is essential to 
unravel his luxuriant irregularities; and, 
like his predecessor, Wordsworth, the best of 
his passion and sensibility lies embedded in 
the severest language and in the deepest 
veins of thought. Yet when all this has 
been said, there is one element dominant in 
all Browning’s poetry which has ever stood 
in the way of his achieving wide popularity, 
and that is the spiritual or psychological 
subject-matter which he has, either by choice 
or inherent necessity, ever depicted. His 
poetry is anything but 
** Short swallow-flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears and skim away.” 

The poet nowadays who can express the 
sentiments of the age with the most tripping 
measures and the most graceful tenderness 
or pathos ; the poet, in fact, who thinks with 
the rules and fashions of the age, and not 
for its elevation and heart-healing, is the 
singer who catches and retains the popular 
ear. Browning, however, never echoes the 
popular clamour or sings any false song 
of soothing cadences. His poetry is no 
echo, but a strong, original reality, rugged, 
if you will, but none the less powerful and 
convincing. He does not think mechani- 
cally according to the accepted axioms 
of human life, but makes men think with 
him, and thus his message, to the common 
mind, is incomprehensible or unknown. 

Though the obstacles to Browning’s wide 
popularity with the present .generation are 
many, still the time will come when he will 
obtain a wider hearing, and when, in the 
increasing enlightenment of the advancing 
years, much of his work that is now mysterious 
or vague will be made plain. His poetry is 
peculiarly needed by the wavering, faint- 
hearted children of men of this faithless 
generation. It is like a startling, inspiring 
bugle-call, to give new hope and fresh courage 
to the worn and wavering columns of hu- 
manity in the midst of this world’s strange, 
unequal fight. In this respect Browning is 
not only an honoured high-priest of song, 
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but is also one of the greatest of modern 
seers. He appeals to us by the large catho- 
licity of his poetic genius, by his strong 
mental force, by his intellectual vision, swift 
as lightning and intense and glorious as the 
sun, by his spiritual strength and broadness 
in conceiving and power of unravelling the 
most intricate and subtle problems of human 
destiny ; and, amidst all this, our reverence 
and admiration for the poet are heightened 
from the fact that he delivers his message to 
man—it may be stern, it may be sweet— 
without asking leave, or ever dreaming of 
showing his credentials, After all, it is a 
source of unfeigned comfort and consolation 
to have amongst us, in this world of many 
false voices, a teacher of such strength and 
moral courage—especially if the message he 





has to deliver is a message of God. One of 
Browning’s ablest critics lately touched the 
poet’s scope and sympathies when he said, 
“He accepted and enjoyed the world with- 
out losing sight of its unseen realities. He 
possessed a profound knowledge of human 
nature in all its infinite gradations, yet he 
confronts with a steady courage the problems 
of life and destiny. He is a valiant soldier 
of humanity, chanting his sursum corda to 
the world, not in ecstatic hope, but in calm 
conviction.” 

Amidst the transcendent power of soul- 
analysis which Browning possessed beyond all 
contemporary poets, there is no taint either 


| of cold cynicism or proud scorn in any line 


he ever wrote ; on the contrary, through all 
his work there flows an undercurrent of 
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sweetness and love. "Tis true, he does not 
represent the world as a lotus-land of easeful 
dreams, but of action; whilst stateliness, 
strength, and luminous reasoning, are all 
present in his ringing words, which often 
contain pictures worthy of the immortals of 
Homer. He presents life as an eternal fact, 

ssessing stern duties and awful responsi- 
Pilities for us, but he does not hide from us 
its beauty and its joys. He unflinchingly 
explores its dark mazes, feeling with the out- 
stretched hands of faith where his eyes can- 
not see. Well he knows what the question- 
ings of doubt and the yearnings for light 
are, but he is ever on the side of heavenly 
faith, and never for one moment in all his 
noble career was he, in word or thought, dis- 
loyal to the banner of his great Captain of 
Salvation. Here is his confession of faith in 
the grand lines which were so dear to the 
heart of that noble Christian and brave 
soldier, the good General Gordon :— 


“T go to prove my soul! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit 
I ask not : but, unless God send His hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, Hi time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird, In His good time!” 


Surely this is the sublimity of faith! 
There is nothing that can surpass it in the 
whole range of poetry, if we except that 
sublime, passionate utterance in the grandest 
drama that ever has been framed, the Book 
of Job, “I know that my Redeemer liveth. 
.... Inmy flesh shall I see God!” 

The divine, loving Fatherhood of God, 
and the redeeming, elevating mission of 
Christ, are the Alpha and Omega of all that 
is loftiest in Browning’s thought. He was 
neither schoolman nor bigot, scientist nor 
creed-framer, but was filled with that clear, 
calm faith which is higher than all creeds, 
an unalterable belief in that wondrous mys- 
tery in a reconciled God’s love through 
Christ’s vicarious sacrifice for men. This 
divine love is the grand centre of the poet’s 
faith and teaching, and wherever he sees 
that love there he sees Christ, the living 
Source from whom all our noblest life and 
purest love come. And, in this respect, 
wherever hearts are touched with this divine 
love, and souls are fired with holy devotion, 
he careth not where those souls may worship, 
whether in the midst of the solemn throng 
under the dome of St. Peter’s, or within 
hearing of the pleading words of John Wes- 
ley, whether by the wayside shrine in some 
sweet Vaudois valley, or in the little, unas- 
suming kirk in one of Scotland’s loneliest 
glens. With him the one eternal Sacrifice 





has sanctified and glorified for ever the altar 

on which He was laid. The divinely-human, 

and therefore, the sympathetic Christ of the 
poet’s faith, is finely revealed in Browning’s 
grand dramatic fragment “ Saul : ”— 

‘**T believe it! "Tis Thou, God, that givest, ’tis I who receive : 
In the first is the last, in Thy will is my power to believe. 
All’s one gift : Thou cans’t grant it, moreover, as prompt to 
As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms in the air. 

* * 2 * * 


*** He who did most shall bear most; the strongest shall stand 
the most weak. 
*Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for! my flesh, that 


I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 
_— shalt love and be loved by, for ever: a Hand like this 


Shall’ throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the 
Christ stand !’” 

Possibly one of the most exquisite para- 
bles on the doctrine of spiritual humility and 
child-like faith, as taught by Christ, which 
Browning ever conceived, is to be found in 
his suggestive poem, “The Boy and the 
Angel ” :— 

“ Morning, evening, noon, and night, 
* Praise God!’ sang Theocrite. 


Then to his poor trade he turned, 
Whereby the daily meal was earned, 


Hard he laboured, long and well ; 
O’er his work the boy’s curls fell. 


But ever, at each period, 
He stopped and sang ‘ Praise God!” 


Then back again his curls he threw, 
And chcerfuily turned to work anew.” 

Blaise, a devout monk, who had been 
listening to the boy, approvingly addresses 
him :— 

“Well done; 
I doubt not thou art heard, my son: 


As well as if thy voice to-day 
Were praising God, the Pope’s great way. 


This Easter Day, the Pope at Rome 

Praises God from Peter’s dome.’ ”’ 
This sinks into the boy’s eager heart, but 
the leaven is unholy, working at once to sor- 
rowful issues, and the boy utters the daring 
wish— 

“ ¢ Would God that I 
Might praise Him that great way, and die!’” 
The days and the years passed away, and 

in the meantime Theocrite was gone, but— 


“ With God a day endures alway, 
A thousand years are but a day. 


God said in heaven, ‘ Nor day nor night 
Now brings the voice of my delight.’ ” 


The angel Gabriel hears with sorrow and 
awe the expression of this yearning void in 
the mighty heart of God, and— 

“ Like a rainbow’s birth, 

Spread his wings and sank to earth.” 

The angel took up his place in the empty 
and silent cell from whence the boy had 
gone— 
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“ And morning, evening, noon, and night, 
Praised God in place of Theocrite.” 

Time brought him from youth to man- 
hood, and then into the season of decay. 
Even in his old age the transformed Gabriel 
wrought contentedly at his craft, and lived 
a life of willing obedience and grateful 
praise :— 

“ He did God’s Will; to him all one 
1f on the earth, or in the sun.” 
And here comes a daring conceit, were it 
not compassed with a rare reverence, and 
wrought out with that deftness of touch of 
which Browning is such a consummate mas- 
ter. God misses sorely in His high heavens 
the human song of adoring worship :— 
“ God said, ‘ A praise is in Mine ear; 
There is no doubt in it, no fear: 


So sing old worlds, and so 
New worlds that from My footstool go. 


Clearer loves sound other ways : 
I miss my little human praise.’” 

Many years have by this time passed away 
in the round of Theocrite’s life. Gabriel’s 
fleshly disguise has fallen off, and he is again 
the honoured angel of God. It is Easter 
Day at St. Peter’s, and Theocrite stands 
forth the new Pope. All his past career 
through boyhood and manhood comes up 
before his eyes, up to one solemn hour when 
mortal sickness seized him, from which sick- 
ness an angel was sent to save him, and 
bring him to where he now stands. Mark, 
from this point, the divine lesson which God 
in his mercy taught him :— 


“ To the east with praise he turned, 
And on his sight the angel burned. 


‘I bore thee from thy craftsman’s cell 
And set thee here; I did not well, 


Vainly I left my angel-sphere 
Vain was thy dream for many a year. 


Thy voice’s praise seemed weak ; it dropped— 
Creation’s chorus stopped! 

Go back and praise again 

The early way, while I remain. 

With that weak voice of our disdain, 

Take up Creation’s pausing strain. 

Back to the cell and poor employ : 

Resume the craftsman and the boy! 


Theocrite grew old at home ; 
A new Pope dwelt in Peter’s dome, ' 


One vanished as the other died ; 
They sought God side by side.’* 

As we read the spiritual lesson conveyed 
in this exquisite parable, we instinctively 
hear the strains of that grand Magnificat of 
our Christian faith—“ My soul doth magnify 
the Lord. .... He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted them of 
low degree.” And after these strains have 





died away we hear, from the voice of the 
Master Himself, the words pregnant with a 
solemn finality—‘“ Except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye cannot 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

The influence of Wordsworth is evident in 
much of Browning’s maturer work, just as 
his early poems revealed him, especially in 
his “ Pauline,” to be in sympathetic touch 
with Shelley. Both Wordsworth and Brown- 
ing are of one mind in the loyal homage 
they pay to duty, and in recognising pure, 
unselfish love as the highest manifestation of 
God in man. Wonderfully alike in metaphy- 
sical scope — Wordsworth, however, was 
totally devoid of the dramatic quality—their 
fields of mental vision lay quite apart. 
Wordsworth studied God as revealed in 
nature ; Browning, God as revealed in man. 

He found in the workings of the human 
soul the great fact of an ultimate existence 
behind which mortals cannot look. He starts 
by admitting the existence both of God and 
the soul with the most loyal faith ; and the 
evolving of the relationship between the 
great First Cause and the result of His won- 
drous creation, the divine in man, is the one 
object of Browning’s life, and the theme of 
the noblest passages in his lofty song. How 
clearly he puts this faith of his in his won- 
drous hymn of trust, “ Rabbi Ben Ezra” !— 


“‘ Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘ A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be afraid!’ 


“Go note that Potter’s wheel, 
That metaphor, and feel 
Why time spins fast, why passive, lies our clay,— 
Thou, to whom fools propound, 
When the wind makes it round, 
Since life fleets, all is change ; the Past gone, seize to-day. 


** Fool, all that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure : 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be; 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: Potter and clay endure!” 


This unalterable faith in a Personal God, 
and the recognition of His righteous dealings 
with men, was the one dominant spiritual 
principle of the whole of Browning’s life. 
For creeds he cared not a jot, and, therefore, 
it is not as a creed propounded, either by 
prelate or presbyter, that he takes Christi- 
anity so fondly to his heart, but as a divinely 
consoling and strengthening gift from God 
Himself, as the one complement from heaven 
which alone can fill up the void which sin 
has made in the human heart, and thereby 
restore it to its completeness in God. A loftier 
faith than this would be hard to find. It is 
the reply of Paracelsus to Festus :— 
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“ Be sure that God 

Ne’er dooms to waste the strength He deigns impar.! 
> . > 
Be sure they sleep not whom God needs! Nor fear 
Their holding cp His charge ; when every hour 
That finds that charge See Sleres, | is a new death, 
This for the faith in which I trust; and hence 
I can abjure all idle arts 
These ts strive to learn and teach; Black Arts, 
Great orks, the Secret and Sublime, forsooth— 
Let others prize : too intimate a tie 
Connects me with our God.” 


In all this eager search after heavenly 
truth, nothing less than the doctrine of the 
divine Christ, the God-Man, satisfies the soul 
of the poet. Throughout all his “ winged 
words ” there run the principles or doctrines 
of the restitution of the soul of alienated 
humanity, through the infinite power and 
mercy of the Great Healer, who is mighty 
to save. With what consummate intensity, 
in his “ Christmas Eve and Easter Day ” he 
pictures the earnest seeking soul !— 


* And I cowered deprecatingly— 
*Thou Love of God! Or let me die, 
Or grant what shall seem heaven almost! 
Let me not know that all is lost, 
Though lost it be—leave me not tied 
To this despair, this corpse-like bride! 
Let that old life seem mine—no more— 
With limitation as before, 
With darkness, hunger, toil, distress ; 
Be all the earth a wilderness 
Only let me go on, go on, 
Still hoping ever and anon 

one eve the Better Land!’ 


Then did the Form expand, expand— 

I knew Him through the dread disguise 
As the whole God within His eyes 
Embraced me. 


Thank God, no paradise stands barred 
To entry, and I find it hard 
To be a Christian, as I said! 
Still every now and then my head 
Raised glad, sinks mournful—all grows drear 
Spite of the sunshine, which I fear 
And think, ‘how dreadful to be grudged 
No ease henceforth, as one that’s judged, 
Condemned to earth for ever, shut 
heaven !’ 
But Easter Day breaks! But 
Christ rises! Mercy every wa: ’, 
Is infinite,—and who can say [”’ 


The great secret of this calm majesty in 
Browning’s faith is, that throughout his long 
and noble life, he ever implicitly took God 
at His word. The tangled threads in the 
mysterious web of life never appalled him, 
as he was sure that God Himself was guid- 
ing the loom of Time, and that His mercy 
and love were the warp and woof of that 
grand fabric which He would yet perfect for 
His own glory and according to His will. 
Browning strove to do the will of God while 
here, and, after that, life or death was to 
him the same. See with what a fearless soul 
he looks upon death in that grand passage 
from his “ Prospice,” the utterance of an 
heroic heart :— 





“ Fcar de th? to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in visible form, 
Yet the strong man must 

For the journey is done and the Samnait attained, 

And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that Death bandaged my eyes, and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me take the whole of it, fare like my peers, 
The heroes of old ; 

Bear the brunt, in a moment glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For su lden the worst time’s the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a sen out of pain 
Then a light, then Thy breas 

O Thou Soul of my soul! I shall clasp Thee again, 
And with God be the rest 


Herein, surely, is the grand ring of Paul’s 
noble words: “O death, where is thy sting ? 
O grave, where is thy victory?” This he- 
roic singer is of the stuff of which the 
martyrs and the Scottish Covenanters were 
made. Browning would have gladly endured 
the flames of Smithfield rather than renounce 
his God,—or we do the poet wrong. 

The number of passages in Browning’s 
poetry testifying to his unalterable and 
strong faith in the divine law and obedience 
to the divine will, would far exceed the 
scope of one article. We cannot, however, 
ere we bring this sketch to a close, refrain 
from referring to an exquisite passage in his 
“Pauline.” It describes the passionate, long- 
ing cry of a human soul for the living God 
as revealed in Christ :— 


“ My God, my God, let me for once look on Thee 
As though nought else existed, we alone! 
And as creation crumbles, my soul’s spark 
Expands till I can say,—Even from myself 
I need Thee, and I feel Thee, and I love Thee: 
I do not plead my rapture in "Thy works 
For love of Thee, nor that I feel as one 
Who cannot die: but there is that in me 
Which turns to Thee, which loves or which should love. 


If I am erring save me, madden me, 

Take from me powers and pleasures, let me die 
Ages, so I see Thee! I am knit round 

As with a charm by sin and lust and pride; 
Yet though my wandering dreams have seen all shapes 
Of strange delight, oft have I stood by Thee— 
Have I been keeping lonely watch with Thee 
In the damp night by weeping Olivet, 

Or leaning on Thy bosom, proudly less, 

Or dying with Thee on the lonely Cross, 

Or witnessing Thine bursting from the tomb.” 


It will have been seen from this all too 
brief sketch, that Browning was a man of 
the clearest faith and the strongest courage. 
Nor did old age dim the lustre of the one 
Christian virtue or lessen the strength of the 
other; and he died with the spirit of his 
own grand words in his heart, if not with 
the expression of them upon his lips :— 


“ God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world!” 
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SELINA, COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 
By HENRY ALLON, D.D. 


it is scarcely too much to say that the 
Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth 
century is the most notable event in the 
history of English Protestantism. The 
churches of the land, both within and with- 
out the National Establishment, were abnor- 
mally torpid and uninfluential ; the quicken- 
ing was Pentecostal. It was wrought by 
men whose names represent a personal saint- 
liness, and a practical consecration not sur- 
passed by any records of religious history ; 
and it produced spirit- 
ual results—in per- 
sonal character, in 
national sentiment, 
and in religious en- 
terprise, at home and 
abroad—which have 
given a distinctive 
character to the 
church life and to the 
social life of every 
generation since. 

John Wesley, the 
centenary of whose 
death has just been 
commemorated, is 
but the most pro- 
minent of a noble 
band of devoted men, 
whose names and 
labours _ constitute 
the religions history 
of their day; and 
whose ‘works do 
follow them.” 

If we date the be- 
ginning of this move- 
ment from the year 
1729—when John 


and Charles Wesley, with two other young | 
men in the University of Oxford, formed them- 
selves into a little society, soon increased | 


in numbers by Whitefield and others, the 
members of which met two or three evenings 
in each week to read the Greek Testament, 
and to pray together for the nurture of their 
religious life—we shall find in the sixty-two 
years which followed before John Wesley’s 
death, in March, 1791, that in addition 
to his brother Charles who died in 1788, 
there were more or less associated with him 
in his great work, men such as Isaac Watts 
(d. 1748); Philip Doddridge (d. 1751); 
James Hervey, author of the “ Meditations ” 





Selina, Countess of Huntingdon. 


(d. 1758); George Whitefield (d. 1770); 
Augustus Montague Toplady (d. 1778); 
Fletcher of Madeley (d. 1785); Martin 
Madan (d. 1790) ; John Berridge (d. 1793) ; 
William Romaine (d. 1795), Henry Venn 
(d. 1797) ; and John Newton (d. 1807). 
The enumeration of so many names, pro- 
'minent in the religious history of the time, 
is interesting, as suggesting not only their 
common work, and the various elements 
| which constituted its religious power, but 
also how effectively 
the work had been 
done, so that their 
common removal by 
death within so short 
a space of time, put 
no cognizable arrest 
upon the movement. 
Comparative esti- 
mates are difficult ; 
and they are not ne- 
cessary. Each man 
has his. characteristic 
qualities ; and the 
contributions of each 
constitutes the effi- 
eiency of the whole. 
No one member of 
the body can say to 
another, however 
humble, “I have no 
need of thee.” Pro- 
bably contemporary 
judgment would have 
awarded the palm of 


leadership and in- 
fluence to George 


Whitefield —perhaps 
the greatest preacher 
of English Protestantism. 

But tested by results, the quieter, more 
logical, although equally spiritual and earnest 
preaching of John Wesley, combined with 
his statesmanlike qualities in conserving the 
results of his preaching, has been far more 
influential than the passionate, exciting elo- 
quence of Whitefield, who was almost cul- 
pably negligent of organisation. He is not 
the best husbandman who merely sows the 
seed, but he who matures it to an affluent 
harvest, and who carefully garners the har- 

vest that he reaps. 
| While all other statistical results of the 
great awakening are numericaHy insignifi- 
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cant, that branch of the general Methodist 
movement which John Wesley’s name spe- 
cifically designates, has become the largest 
body in Protestant Christendom. Accord- 
ing to statistics supplied in connection with 
the recent centenary celebration, Wesley- 
anism, in its various developments, com- 
prises at the present time a church member- 
ship of 5,250,000 communicants, and a con- 
gregational adherence of 25,000,000 persons. 

Spiritual results, however, are not al- 
together determined by ecclesiastical statis- 
tics. Spiritual influences are subtle and in- 
calculable. The preaching of a man like 
George Whitefield may have had a religious 
potency in domains the farthest removed 
from that of his recognised influence, con- 
tinuing and enlarging in various transforma- 
tions, from generation to generation, not 
merely as unconscious religious sentiment, 
but in the reproduction of conscious spiritual 
life. Who may estimate the influence of 
Whitefield’s preaching upon the spiritual life 
of the Episcopal church, in all its diversified 
sections, as well as in its evangelical school ? 
How many men, like Cardinal Newman, 
have had to acknowledge the evangelical 
quickening of their religious life? Nor would 
it be easy to exaggerate the influence of the 
Evangelical revival upon the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches of Great Britain, 
America, and the Colonies. 

It is remarkable that almost all the promi- 
nent leaders of the Evangelical revival were 
clergymen, or members of the Established 
Episcopal Church. The sympathetic and 
co-ordinate work of Nonconformists, like 
Watts and Doddridge, was clearly secondary. 
Most of them remained clergymen of the 
Established Church until their death. Any 
modification of their position as such—as in 
John Wesley’s case—was resorted to with 
avowed repugnance, and under protest. It 
was a “necessity laid upon them,” as we 
shall see it was with the Countess of 
Huntingdon. Is it too much to say that 
every movement in English religious life 
which has ultimately led to organized Non- 
conformity, has had its origin, not in theo- 
logical opinions, nor in ecclesiastical theories, 
but in practical dissatisfactions and cravings 
of the religious life? In the absence of 


specific injunction, the unsuspected principle 
has been demonstrated by the practical 
experience. 

It is notable, too, that the great inspiration 
of the Evangelical movement—as of all such 
religiousrevivals inthe history of Christianity, 
from the preaching of Paul at Corinth to the 








present day—was the distinctive doctrine of 
salvation by faith in the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ’s death. Intensely and broadly 
practical in the inculcation of holiness, 
through the whole range of personal and social 
life, as these men were, this was the root out 
of which all holy feelings and doings grew. 
This was the vital inspiration of the religious 
life itself, distinguishing it from a mere 
religious code, or ritual. It is palpably the 
characteristic theme of all the Evangelical 
leaders ; they “ determined to know nothing 
amongst men save Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified ;” they rightly judged that if thus 
“the tree were made good, the fruit would 
be good also.” 

The issues of the Evangelical revival 
throw light upon the questions of the 
legitimacy of its methods, and of diversified 
church organizations. If spiritual life, such 
as it has produced, be the work of God’s 
Spirit, if hfe be God’s secret, God’s exclu- 
sive prerogative, how are we to judge the 
methods and the organizations upon which 
such a Pentecostal gift of life has been 
poured? In whose name, and in what sense 
are they to be unchurched, and pronounced 
illicit? Who may presume to say that he 
will “tolerate” the vast organizations and 
agencies upon which God has bestowed, and 
continues to bestow, so large and indisputable 
a spiritual blessing? Can we even seriously 
entertain the moral absurdity sometimes 
suggested as an explanation by the main- 
tainers of ecclesiastical exclusiveness, that 
while God has appointed regular ecclesiastical 
channels for His grace, He sometimes pours 
it upon irregular workers and unauthorised 
methods? When one thinks of these 
millions of Methodists alone, to say nothing 
of the Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
of Christendom, are we not constrained to 
ask whether, on this theory, He be “the 
God of order,” and not rather “of confusion” ? 
How could He more unequivocally indicate 
His approval? Are we not compelled to 
recognise Christian men as one, in virtue, 
not of their church order, but of their com- 
mon life and work in Christ; and should 
they not heartily and lovingly be received 
as such? If God manifestly bless with 
so large and so vital a spiritual blessing, who 
may ban, or disallow the agency through 
which it comes? Is not the only valid test 
the spiritual test of Gamaliel: “If this 
counsel or work be of men it will come to 
nought, but if it be of God ye cannot over- 
come it, lest haply ye be found to fight 
against God?” Shall we not rather from 
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our very heart adopt the apostolic benedic- 
tion, ‘Grace be with all who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity ” ? 

Amongst the leaders of the Evangelical 
revival a distinct and honoured place must 
be assigned to the Countess of Huntingdon. 
Singularly enough, the present year is the 
centenary of her death as well as of that 
of John Wesley. Wesley died on the 2nd 
March, 1791; the Countess of Huntingdon on 
the 17th June, 1791. Her service necessarily 
differed from that of the great Evangelical 
preachers ; but it was so unique and so in- 
fluential, that its record may worthily stand 
side by side with even those of Whitefield 
and Wesley. The apostle Paul would, I 
think, have had high commendations to 
bestow upon her, as one of “those women 
who laboured with me in theGospel.” Born 
in 1707, her father was Earl Ferrars, the 
representative of the ancient and distin- 
guished house of Shirley. Her mother was 
a daughter of Sir Richard Levinge, a dis- 
tinguished member of the English Bar. Her 
elder sister was the Lady E. Nightingale, 
whose monument is one of the attractions of 
Westminster Abbey. The family mansion 
in which she was born was Stanton Harold, 
near Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; in the neighbour- 
hood of which is Donnington Park, the seat 
of the Earls of Huntingdon. From her 
earliest years her religious feelings were 
strong. A story is told of the deep religious 
impression made upon her, when only nine 
years of age, by the funeral of a young 
person of her own age, and of the almost 
agonising solicitudes and prayers to which it 
led ; so that she grew up with but little 
sympathy with the gaieties of fashionable 
life. When twenty-one years of age she mar- 
ried, in 1728, the ninth Earl of Huntingdon, 
and went to reside at Donnington Park. 
Her intellectual abilities and her acquire- 
ments were exceptionally great; although, 
as indicated by some of her autograph letters 
in the writer's possession, her spelling was 
not immaculate. Her husband was an accom- 
plished man, and had many sympathies of 
character and of feeling with his wife; their 
married life, therefore, was one of much 
affection and happiness. She frequently 
appeared at Court, and won the high esteem 
of the King; but her chief happiness was at 
Donnington, and in ministries to the poor, 
especially to the sick and dying ; so that her 
common designation by them was “ Lady 
Bountiful.” 

As in Wesley’s case, it is not easy to 
discriminate between the religiousness of 








this period of her life and the Evangelical 
development which followed. She did not, 
however, realise the assurance and peace in 
religion which she saw in her sister, Lady 
Margaret Hastings, and in some of her 
friends who had come under the influence of 
the Methodist preachers. Her experience 
seems to have resembled that of his own 
first religious life, which the Apostle Paul 
describes, in the Epistles to the Romans and 
the Philippians. A severe illness produced 
great solicitudes, and much mental distress ; 
and, through the influence of her sister, she 
was led to seek acceptance with God through 
Jesus Christ. The change produced in her 
is described as very great. Her fear and 
despondency passed away, and her religious 
assurance and joy were exceeding. John 
and Charles Wesley were preaching near Don- 
nington ; she sent a message to them telling 
them of the great change that she had expe- 
rienced, avowing herself one with them, and 
expressing strong sympathy with their work. 

Some of her friends, amazed at the change, 
ridiculed it as fanaticism ; a judgment which, 
in his life of Wesley, Southey endorses, and 
attributes it to a strain of insanity in her 
family. Dr. Benson, Bishop of Gloucester, 
was asked to visit her, that if possible he 
might bring her to a more rational state of 
mind. Her scriptural knowledge enabled her 
to reply effectively to all his representations. 
At length, with somewhat of petulance, he 
was about to leave her. In parting he 
attributed her fanaticism to George White- 
field, and expressed his regret that he had 
ever ordained him a clergyman. ‘ My 
lord,” said the Countess, “mark my words : 
when you are upon your dying bed, that 
will be one of the few ordinations you will 
reflect upon with complacency.” A predic- 
tion singularly verified, for, just before he 
died, the Bishop sent to Whitefield expressing 
his high regard for him, beseeching an in- 
terest in his prayers, and sending him £10 
for the prosecution of his work. 

Shortly after her recovery, the first Metho- 
dist Society was, in 1738, founded in the 
Moravian Chapel, Fetter Lane, in which 
John and Charles Wesley, and—on his return 
from America— Whitefield, and otherEvangel- 
ical clergymen preached. Great crowds were 
attracted, and sometimes prayer meetings 
were protracted through the whole night. 
Lord and Lady Huntingdon, when in town, 
were attendants at thechapel. When White- 
field returned to London, they not only fol- 
lowed him wherever he preached, but induced 
many members of the aristocracy to hear him; 
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amongst them Bolingbroke,‘ Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough, the Duchess of Buckingham, 
and the Earl of Oxford. Dr. Young, the 
author of “ Night Thoughts,” was also a con- 
stant hearer of Whitefield, whose preaching is 
said to have inspired and coloured much in 
the poem. Lady Huntingdon also opened 
her own house in London for religious ser- 
vices, and, from time to time, Whitefield 
preached in her drawing-room, crowded with 
aristocratic hearers; with the result that 
many were converted. Her kitchens also were 
opened for religious services for the poorer 
classes, and for the relief of their physical 
necessities. 

To Lady Huntingdon may fairly be 
attributed the institution of lay preaching. 
Among the members of the society in Fetter 
Lane was John Maxfield, whose special gift 
in prayer greatly impressed her. She 
induced him to read and expound the Scrip- 
tures, and at length to preach, writing to 
Wesley in commendation of his gifts and 
services. His preaching, however, was 
regarded as a usurpation of the sacred func- 
tions of the ministry ; many were offended, 
and Wesley, who sympathized with them, was 
sent for from the country to put a stop to 
the irregularity. His mother, who had often 
heard Maxfield preach, entreated Wesley to 
pause, to hear Maxfield for himself, and to 
inquire into the fruits of his preaching ; 
adding, “He is as surely called of God to 
preach as you are.” Wesley heard him, 
was convinced, and said, “It is of the Lord; 
let Him do what seemeth Him good ;” and 
from that time lay preaching became an 
institution of the Evangelical revival. 

One of Lady Huntingdon’s servants at 
Donnington Park, David Taylor, was sent by 
her to preach to the villagers in the neigh- 
bourhood. He so approved himself, that he 
became a well-known preacher in different 
parts of the kingdom. Several clergymen 
came under the influence of Whitefield and 
Wesley, and became coadjutors in their work ; 
the Countess herself was an active evangelist, 
and often addressed crowded meetings in her 
own house and elsewhere. 

In 1746, Lord Huntingdon died, and his 
widow afresh consecrated herself to the great 
Evangelical work of her life. 

One of her marked characteristics was her 
catholicity of recognition, and of sympathy. 
An attached member of the Church of Eng- 
land, neither ecclesiastical nor doctrinal dif- 
ferences—of course within Evangelical limits 
—were permitted to influence her. Wherever 
she found the Gospel of Christ preached she 





recognised a true servant of Jesus Christ. 
One of her most intimate and honoured 
friends, for many years, was Dr. Doddridge, 
the Congregational Minister of Northampton. 
When Whitefield and Wesley separated, with 
somewhat of bitter feeling, on points of 
Calvinistic doctrine, she assiduously sought to- 
bring them together again; and so far success- 
fully, that she induced them conjointly to 
conduct services in the Tabernacle in which 
Whitefield preached. The breach, however, 
was never completely healed. The Countess 
became a regular attendant upon Whitefield’s 
ony and appointed him one of her chap- 
ains. 

One of her chief means of promoting 
Evangelical religion wasthe purchase, erection, 
and leasing of chapels and preaching-rooms, 
in London and in different towns and villages 
of the kingdom, in which the gospel might. 
be preached to those who otherwise would 
have no opportunity of hearing it. These 
chapels were almost exclusively served by 
Evangelical clergymen ; and their work was 
wholly the diffusion of Evangelical religion. 
Neither the Countess nor her coadjutors had 
any thought of sectarian action ; they cared 
nothing about ecclesiastical forms or distinc- 
tions. Whitefield, as has been said, was 
almost culpably negligent of everything but 
preaching. Wesley and Lady Huntingdon 
cared only for such organization as would 
protect and nurture their converts. They 
sought simply the salvation of men; and they 
preached wherever they found men to preach 
to—at the pit’s mouth, on the hill-side, in 
crowded streets, in barns, in drawing-rooms, 
in dissenting chapels, in parish churches, or 
failing them, in their church-yards. “The 
world,” says Wesley, “is my parish.” “In 
season and out of season” they “went forth 
everywhere, preaching Jesus and the Resur- 
rection.” Under this strong impulse they 
brake through ecclesiastical restrictions, and, 
like the first apostles, ventured to ‘‘teach 
men to worship God contrary to the law.” 
Their methods were accidental, or were deter- 
mined by circumstance ; their inspiration was 
the inspiration of strong passionate life and 
yearning. The experiences of one condition 
of things would possibly be mischievous in 
another. Were Whitefield, Wesley, and 


Lady Huntingdon living now, their life would 
be as full and urgent, but their methods, 
probably, would be very different. Granted 
that the Evangelical life of the eighteenth 
century ran in a narrow stream, compared 
with the broader, more diversified religious 
life of the present day, it was the work essen- 
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tial to the then condition of things ; and we 
to-day are what we are largely through its 
influence. 

The history of Lady Huntingdon’s chapel- 
building is full of religious romance—her 
untiring enterprise and self-sacrificing libe- 
rality are a unique record. Only two instances 
can here be mentioned. In 1757, the illness 
of her son took her to Brighton, where, as 
usual, she visited the poor, and administered 
to the sick. Visiting a soldier's wife, who 
was ill, she “so spake to her as that she 
believed.” Her visits attracted the attention 
of the neighbours ; through a crack in the 
wall they listened to her conversations. This 
excited their interest, and led to little meet- 
ings, which rapidly grew in numbers. The 
Countess was their minister, and many were 
converted. Her son died, and she went for 
a while to Clifton. During her absence, 
Whitefield, Romaine, Fletcher, Venn, and 
others excited considerable attention in 
Brighton by their preaching. On her return, 
she determined to erect a chapel near her 
own residence in North Street. In the sum- 
mer of 1761 it was completed, and was opened 
for Divine worship by Martin Madan, and 
was supplied as usual by clergymen of the 
Church of England. Her means, never very 
ample, were exhausted ; every shilling that 
she could spare having, as usual, been given 
away for purposes of piety and benevolence. 
To obtain means of paying for the erection 
of the chapel she had to sell her jewels. I 
possess a contemporary list of the jewels sold. 
It is as follows :— 





£ s. 

Two 13* Drops - 400 0 
28 13x3 ‘ ‘ a 
37 Pearles w. £4 15s. eac - 175 16 
Seed Pearles . é : 10 0 
Gold Box ° e « wes 
£698 15 


In 1776 she became interested in the god- 
less and lawless condition of the Parish of 
Clerkenwell, London ; a district so infested 
by thieves, that an armed patrol had to be 
employed to escort those passing through it. 
It was not unusual for travellers from the 
country, arriving after dusk, to remain all 
night at the Angel, Islington, rather than 
dare it. In 1770, a large building for pur- 

ses of amusement, in imitation of the 

antheon at Rome, was erected in Exmouth 
Street, and obtained the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales. It was not successful ; and 
Lady Huntingdon was bold enough to pur- 
chase it. In July, 1777, it was opened for 
public worship by John Ryland; and, in 





honour of the Marquis of Northampton, who 
had recently become proprietor of the dis- 
trict, it was named “ Northampton Taber- 
nacle.” The pulpit was supplied by Evan- 
gelical clergymen ; and a large congregation 
was rapidly gathered. This roused the 
opposition of the Rev. W. Sellon, Incumbent. 
of Clerkenwell. He claimed the right to- 
preach in the chapel whenever he chose, and 
to nominate its ministers ; and he established. 
his claim by an ecclesiastical suit ; whereupon 
the chapel was closed. Presuming upon her 
right as a Peeress to empower her chaplains. 
to preach in any place she might choose, the 
Countess re-opened the chapel, appointing her 
chaplain, Dr. Haweis, to preach. Again Mr. 
Sellon carried his claim into an ecclesiastical 
court, and was again successful, Ultimately, 
after much practical contention with him, she 
came to the conclusion which she expressed in 
one of her letters : “ Should further citations 
come, I am not able to support the dispute, 
however unjustly determined by a court that 
has no legal authority ; this I must patiently 
endure, while power conquers right. In this 
case I am reduced to turn the finest congre- 
gation, not only in England, but in any part 
of the world, into a Dissenting meeting, un- 
less by the medium of secession.” Taking 
advantage of the Toleration Act, she took 
the Oath of Allegiance as a Dissenter, as did 
also two clergymen, who preached in the 
chapel, Mr. Wills and Mr. Taylor, who 
formally seceded from the Church of Eng- 
land ; the former becoming the regular min- 
ister of the chapel, which was now named 
Spa Fields Chapel. Strongly attached to 
the Episcopal Church, this was a sore trial to 
the Countess ; especially as the issue greatly 
limited the number of clergymen who occu- 
pied the pulpits of her chapels. 

As early as 1767, the augmenting number 
of her chapels made it increasingly difficult 
for her t6 obtain clerical preachers for them ; 
and, at length, she could no longer depend 
upon a source of ministerial supply so limited 
and precarious. After much conference with 
Wesley, Whitefield, Fletcher, Venn, Romaine 
and others, she determined to establish a 
college for the education for the ministry of 
pious and gifted young men. She fixed 
upon Trevecca, in the parish of Talgarth, 
near Brecon, as the locality ; and secured, asa 
college building, an old castle, dating from 
1176. This was formally dedicated to 
collegiate uses by Whitefield, August 24th, 
1768, Its constitution, drawn up by the 
above-named clergymen, was __ perfectly 
catholic. It provided simply that pious 
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young men, accepting the fifteen doctrinal 
articles of the Church of England, should be 
there educated for the Christian ministry, 
without any restriction as to the church or 
denomination in which their ministry should 
be exercised. Fletcher of Madeley became 
its first. president and tutor, and Mr. Easter- 
brook, Vicar of the Temple, Bristol, was 
associated with him as resident tutor. This 
office Fletcher discharged gratuitously ; and 
his seraphic piety and apostolic inspirations, 
as described by Mr. Benson, one of the 
tutors, had a great influence upon the 
students. Like Elijah in the schools of the 
prophets, he was revered almost to idolatry. 
Lady Huntingdon supported the college at 
her own sole expense, with casual aid from 
her friends, although her income did not 
exceed £1,200 a year. She had previously 
shown her catholic interest in ministerial 
education, by contributing largely to the 
Presbyterian College of New Jersey ; to the 
newly established academies, now represented 
by the Western College, Plymouth, and 
Brecon College, Wales; and to the academy at 
Northampton, established by Dr. Doddridge ; 
in which she provided for two tutors and 
six of the students. She took up her 
residence at Trevecca, and for many years 
was a nursing mother to the students. Four 
years before her death—the lease of Trevecca 
being about to expire, and she having only 
a life interest in her property, and being 
therefore unable to provide for the college 
by endowment—a little society, called “The 
Apostolical Society,” was formed to carry out 





her purposes, especially the erection of a new 
college. A piece of ground was purchased 
at Cheshunt, in Herts; where a college was 
built, and was publicly dedicated in August, 
1792—the trust deed of which preserves 
the catholic character of the institution at 
Trevecca. 

The traditions of its origin have been 
maintained to the present day; the Evan- 
gelical faith and life of the Trevecca college 
have been strongly perpetuated at Cheshunt, 
through the power of its first inspiration. 
The college has maintained the dominating 
Evangelical purpose of its foundress. Its 
students have always been Evangelists. 
Preaching has always been a practical part 
of their ministerial preparation; as is suf- 
ficiently indicated by the village stations of 
which the students take charge, and by the 
fact that the number of Sunday services, 
conducted in the course of a year by the 
thirty-five or forty students, has sometimes 
exceeded eighteen hundred. 

Lady Huntingdon died June 17, 1791, 
in the eighty-fourth year of her age, at the 
house adjoining Spa Fields Chapel, which 
she had made her residence, and the centre 
of her manifold and untiring activities. Just 
before her death, she was arranging with Dr. 
Haweis for the sending out of two mission- 
aries to Otaheite. Her character was a re- 
markable combination of intellectual power, 
with spiritual fervour and practical aptitudes ; 
and her work was one of the most remark- 
able and influential in the records of conse- 
crated Christian women. 





“ONCE KISSED.” 


A STORY. 
By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


les was quick, capable and energetic— 
unselfish and devoted. But she was 
enthusiastic and inexperienced ; in a word, 
too young, perhaps, for the work she had 
undertaken —that of nursing in a children’s 
hospital. 

he circumstances of her life had altered : 
from being the petted darling of her grand- 
parents’ luxurious home, she found herself 
almost alone. For the first time she realised 
her orphanhood, not merely in the want of 
the closest, the nearest of human ties and 
affections, those we are born to and feel ours 
by “divine right,” but in another blank, 
less painful in one sense, certainly less 
sympathised with, but, 1 would venture to 
say, to a conscientious, aspiring nature more 





perplexing, more spirit-troubling than where 
the direct fiat of the All-Wise leavesus naught 
to do but to bow the head in submission. 
She had no distinct, unmistakable sphere 
of duty, no not-to-be-set-aside work or what 
may be called secondary objects in life. For 
what the first and highest aim of all human 
existence should be, religion had taught her, 
and hitherto the directions in which she 
personally was to act it out in daily routine 
and “commen task,” had, to a certain extent 
at least, been recognisable. But now all was 
different—there was no grandfather to walk 
out with, to read to ; no grandmother to wait 
upon and cheer with her bright young pre- 
sence; no pretty and gracious (though not 
necessarily on that account to be despised) 
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home charities to dispense to the poorer 
neighbours she had known from her infancy, 
and the girl was all at sea ! 

“Ts it my fault?” she asked herself. 
“ Have I been selfish and thoughtless, or— 
but no, I cannot bear to blame them ; still in 
their love they may have been mistaken ; 
did they bring me up too indulgently, with 
too little care for any but ourselves ? If so, I 
must face it now. For there is something to do 
always, everywhere—if only I could find it !” 

And at this crisis there came across her 
some suggestion of the special work in ques- 
tion—work so needed, so grand if taken up 
in the best way—though, as must be the 
case in the youth of all great movements, so 
often rashly or inconsiderately embraced, so 
little leavened by that which should leaven 
all things. 

“T will do it,” she decided. “It is the one 
thing which has distinctly come in my way, 
so it must be meant. It may train me for 
some work of my own in the future.” And 
probably she was right. Where there is 
only one finger-post visible to us, what can 
we do but follow it? And even if it be a 
mistake—there are mistakes and mistakes— 
there are some which prove in the end step- 
ping-stones; there are failures better than 
success. 

“T love children with all my heart,” 
thought Esme, “that I can say for myself. 
I think I have it in me to be infinitely pa- 
tient with them, above all with poor children 
and suffering ones. I could imagine myself 
being very severe to selfish, spoilt, rich 
children, though of course there are dear 
sweet things among rich children too. Still, 
on the whole I think Iam glad I am well 
off and not obliged to be a governess.” 

Poor dear—she knew uncommonly little 
about children! Few, so young as she, 
know as little. Her own childhood had 
been exceptional, tenderly sheltered, and 
companionless. Now and then as she grew 
older she had seen something of the nur- 
series and schoolrooms of her own class; 
had gone into raptures over some large-eyed, 
solemn darling scarce out of babyhood, or 
some quaintly attired, dainty damsel with a 
fluff of shaggy golden hair, who suffered 
herself to be kissed, and vouchsafed, with 
a fascinating lisp, some confidences about 
her dolls or her dachs-hund, and was 
perhaps as sweet as she seemed. Once or 
twice, too, Esme had been disgusted by an 
experience of that objectionable thing, a 
regular “spoilt child”—a thing, in the 
superficial sense, but rarely seen in our 





modern world compared with a generation 
or sO ago. 

For strictly as children were brought up 
in past years, taking them en masse, 
there were flagrant, unmistakable exceptions. 
There were silly people who distinctly spoilt 
their little ones by foolish, rampant over- 
indulgence, which, however, brought its 
own cure—the effect being so quickly and 
surely to make the poor creatures odious 
that they were pretty sure to pull them- 
selves up sooner or later. While nowa- 
days it is, I fear, too often the good, wise, 
and even sensible parents who do the fatal 
work all unwittingly. The very theories 
against foolish indulgence, the very rules so 
carefully considered, so methodically carried 
out, are not seldom more disastrous in their 
consequences than the unlimited “ goodies,” 
or ridiculous petting lavished upon “ Miss” 
or “Master” in our grandmothers’ days. 
For with the quick intelligence and almost 
unfailing instinct of childhood, Jack and 
Ethel soon discover that in their own home 
they are the pivots round which the universe 
revolves ; that if Jack takes a poorish place 
at school—perhaps not a bad thing for him 
by any means—the family equilibrium is 
extraordinarily disturbed ; that if Ethel and 
her governess do not hit it off, mamma and 
her friends gravely discuss the possible 
faults of the governess’s “system.” All 
very well, and to a certain extent requisite 
—but that the children should suspect their 
own importance, and learn to exaggerate it 
as they do, cannot be a wise or necessary 
part of the plan. 

Esme’s knowledge of children of the lower 
classes was fully as limited, and perhaps 
even less real, than her acquaintance with 
small folk in the higher ranks of life. True, 
she had had her Sunday-school class in the- 
village of which her grandfather had been 
the squire, she had run in and out of the 
cottages with beef-tea and jelly when trouble 
and sickness were about, braving, with her- 
good grandmother’s approval, the possible 
risks of infection or pitiful sights. But. 
then she had always been “Miss Esme,” 
“our young lady,” and the little maidens of 
her class were docile if dull, and the terror 
of disgrace or loss of Miss Esme’s favour 
was more powerful with them than she in 
the least suspected. They were “dear, 
good girls,” she used to say, “though, of 
course, not nearly so interesting as the 
children of the really poor—the children 
of the East-End, for instance,” about whom 
she had heard a very little and read a good 
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deal, and imagined herself thoroughly well 
informed. So that when she came into 
actual contact with them, her mind and 
fancy were peopled with “Froggy’s little 
brother Ben,” or small women of the 
“ Little Meg” type—rarities assuredly, 
though far be it from me to say such can- 
not and do not exist, in all the greater 
loveliness from the contrast with their 
terrible surroundings. 

The disillusionment was bitter, and it came 
‘quickly, though the girl did not yield to it 
without inward resistance. 

“Tt must be my fault. I don’t understand 
their ways,” she would say to herself. “I 
suppose they have feelings—most of them love 
their mothers and their mothers love them ;” 
and she would pluck up heart again and 
rejoice in any glimmer of the ineffable charm 
of innocent childhood, of the gold amidst the 
alloy induced by the poor, unlovely lives 
from which many of the young sufferers 
were, for a moment as it were, lifted into a 
purer atmosphere. 

And by degrees, though the disappoint- 
ment and the disillusionment grew deeper, 
and could no longer be dissembled to herself, 
from the very ashes of her girlish, half- 
poetical enthusiasm, rose a truer and a 
nobler trust. And there came, as I have 
just said, brighter gleams now and then, a 
sweet child nature would sparkle out un- 
stained and ingenuous, like a stray diamond 
in the mud and dust ; or childish confidences 
would reveal to Esme the existence of homes 
worthy of the name; homes, despite their 
own poverty, and far worse than poverty 
close by, well-nigh as pure and loving as had 
been her own. 

Still, it was very unlike what she had 
dreamt of, and the strain and fatigue, the 
responsibility, the incessant tragedy of the 
whole, the absolute difference in a thousand 
ways, small and great, from anything Esme 
had hitherto known, the utter absence of 
any kind of home feeling most of all, told 
upon her, strong and healthy as she was. 
There were times when she almost lost heart. 

And of course there was much call for 
patience as well as devotion, much trial of 
temper, much, very much to discourage and 
even depress in the patients themselves as 
well as in the work. 

Esme had been some months at her post, 
when one day a peculiarly unattractive 
child was given into her charge. It was a 
boy of about three or four, dirty to the last 
degree, gaunt, and starved-looking, with a 
stupid yet old-mannish sort of face, so stupid 





indeed as to raise a doubt in the young nurse’s 
mind as to whether he were “all there.” 

The dirt of course was got rid of, but the 
result was less pleasing than was sometimes 
the case, when a good scrubbing would bring 
to light some childish charms underneath the 
unseemly mask. Billy remained gaunt and 
yellow, and impish, the latter word even 
being too complimentary, with its suggestion 
of some fun and liveliness, to anything 
so stolid and uninteresting. He did not 
seem very ill, not interesting as a “case” 
any more than asa child. He was just ill 
enough to make the tending and feeding him 
very troublesome, for he was not hungry, 
and yet not weak enough to lie still and 
endure with the wonderful patience one sees 
to such a pathetic extent among little suf- 
ferers. He was trying and tiresome to an 
extent words would fail me to describe, 
gifted with an almost appalling genius for 
making himself odiously disagreeable, and a 
talent for picking out the things most certain 
to annoy and exasperate his nurses, really 
startling in so young a child. 

Yet he never spoke—apparently he had 
never learnt to do so—grunts, inarticulate 
cries and squeals were his only language, 
though most assuredly he was not deaf, nor 
—as time went on, this became more appar- 
ent—by any means devoid of a strange 
almost malign kind of intelligence. 

Were there visitors to the hospital and 
those in charge of the ward naturally anxi- 
ous to show it to advantage, very certainly 
when Esme’s back was turned the whole of 
Billy’s neatly arranged cot would be upset 
by a scientific kick, and the young nurse 
probably reprimanded for her carelessness ; 
had she finished her work for the time being 
and were she starting off for a well-earned 
hour or two’s rest, or a refreshing walk, if 
there were any way in which the child could 
at the last moment delay her and give her 
some work to do over again, it might be safely 
prophesied that he would find it. 

“He really frightens me, he is so cleverly 
naughty,” she said one day to a sympathising 
coadjutor. 

“ There are such children,” was the reply. 
“T have had to do with several of them, but 
I have never seen any quite so bad as he. He 
is like a creature without a soul, isn’t he ?” 

Human nature is curiously contradictory 
and inconsistent. For the first time, at these 
words there crept into Esme’s heart a cer- 
tain sensation of proprietorship in the 
changeling-like child; a half involuntary 
thrill of indignation for him. After all he 
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was her child, her charge. A faint flush 
rose to her cheeks as she replied to her 
would-be sympathiser, who, I fear, found 
herself in the undesirable position described 
by the Russian proverb as akin to that of 
one who meddles between husband and wife 
—“as well thrust your hand between the 
trunk of a tree and the bark.” 

“T should not like to think that; after all, 
perhaps it is only that nobody has ever 
loved him!” Esme said rather coldly. 

“Nor is it likely that any one ever will, 
I should say,” the other nurse carelessly 
replied, as she turned away. 

“Poor Billy !” said Esme, half under her 
breath—she glanced at him as she spoke. 
He was lying very quiet; it struck her that 
he looked paler than usual, and his eyes 
seemed to return her glance with a more— 
or a different—expression in them. Was 
it that her tone had caught his ears, even if 
he could not have understood the words ? 

But the rest of that day brought excep- 
tional and absorbing work to her, so that, 
for the time being, Billy and his misde- 
meanours almost faded from her thoughts. 

“That child is not improving as he should 
be doing,” was remarked to her the next day 
by a superior authority, and Esme, still with 
the softened feeling to the boy, and with a 
slight misgiving that perhaps he had some- 
times been more ill than he seemed, turned 
to him with special attention. But he was 
naughtier than ever! Not twice, nor thrice, 
but times almost past counting that day, did 
she make and re-make his bed, and tidy up 
or change the little jacket and night-shirt on 
which he managed to jerk the greater portion 
of the food he would not swallow. And the 
weather was hot and sultry, and Esme was 
tiredand faint. By the time the lastof her even- 
ing duties came to be performed, she felt well- 
nigh at the end of her strength and courage. 

“Good night, darling,” she said, with a 
loving kiss, to a dear little cherub-faced 
creature, in the delightful stage of “ getting 
better every day,” Billy’s next-door neigh- 
bour; “ lie still, like a dear, so that you may 
soon get to sleep, and look bright and rosy 
when mother comes to-morrow.” 

And then she turned from the happy child 
to that sad crook in her lot—“ Billy.” 

For a wonder, he had not undone his cot 
since the last time she had straightened him, 
almost half an hour ago; he was lying still, 
and though she knew it not, his eyes had 
been fixed on her and little Florry next 
door. He looked whiter, or paler yellow 
rather, than usual. 





“Oh, Billy,” said the girl, “you have 
tired yourself out, and me too, by being so 
naughty,” and something—a mingling of 
feelings, mental and physical, no doubt— 
made the overstrained nerves give way for 
once. Two or three hot tears fell on the 
wizened ugly little face she was bending 
over. Then—to Esme it seemed like a 
miracle, she could scarcely believe it—a 
small thin hot hand was lifted from beneath 
the coverlet, and small hot fingers gently 
stroked her face each side, slowly, down 
both wet flushed cheeks. 

“Solly,” whispered a little voice, heard 
by her for the first time, “kit Billy too.” 

The tears came faster. 

“ Kiss you, my dear little boy, of course 
I will!” and a kiss of almost mother’s love 
was pressed on the poor thin face. ‘ And 
Billy’s going to be a good boy now, isn’t he ? 
So that nurse can love him, and kiss him 
every day like Florry and the others !” 

There was no reply, only a strange little 
smile, a smile that did not seem to under- 
stand itself or what it was doing there—it 
only quivered and glimmered an instant, and 
then Billy turned quietly round on his side 
with a tiny sigh—a sigh of satisfaction, I think. 

Esme’s dreams, tired as she was, were 
sweet that night, and she woke in the morn- 
ing with the feeling that something pleasant 
had happened. She thought of Billy as she 
dressed, and felt eager to see if the trans- 
formation had lasted. 

But as she went to her work, she was met in 
the entrance to the ward by the nurse she 
was about to replace. 

“T daresay you won't be very sorry,” the 
nurse began, but stopped, struck by the ex- 
pression creeping into Esme’s eyes, for in 
that moment they had found time to dart 
down the long side of the room, and to 
descry, among the‘rows of cots, something 
unfamiliar, yet familiar too, alas! At a cer- 
tain spot a screen was drawn closely round 
one little bed. ‘That child, the changeling 
as we havesometimes called him,” went on the 
other, “has died in his sleep. Quite pain- 
lessly — there was unsuspected mischief. 
Nothing could have been done.” 

“ Billy?” said Esme. 

“Yes, of course I mean Billy. You can 
see him. He never looked half so nice be- 
fore.” 

There was a smile on his face now, a smile 
calm and restful at last, as if it had found a 
home there after all. For Billy had not left 
this world without some share in his birth- 
right of love. He had been “once kissed.” 








THE PLAYGROUNDS OF A GREAT CITY. 


By tae Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornina Preacuer at THE Founpiine Hosrrrat. 


HE streets are to many 
parents a synonym 
of danger. Their 
children must needs 
pass through them 

in a discreet and 
wary fashion. 
Yet for other 
people’s_ chil- 
dren these 
same 
make 
able 






















enjoy- 
play- 
grounds all 
the year 
round. They 
are not, you 


will agree, the best 
that one could wish 
for. There are ne 
trees, no grass, no 
seats (save the door- 
steps), no sense of free- 
dom such as the broad 
expanse of a park or 
a common can give. 
But there is room and 
there is company. 
Light hearts know 
how to use them both; 
and, after all, the 
streets are in many 
cases the only con- 
venient resort which a 
much -governed city 
has yet given to some 
of its little ones. 

Let us begin at the 
bottom of the ladder, 
at the playgrounds of those for whom this 
world does not greatly concern itself. From 
a narrow street, thickly studded with com- 
mon lodging-houses of the very worst repute, 
there runs a narrow alley. It is but an 
arched passage, dark, dank and uninviting to 
the stranger. Indeed no stranger possessing 
a purse should be advised to enter there. 
But at the end of this passage a noble vista 
spreads itself before the slum child. For the 
eager landlord who filched the gardens from 
one row of his houses that he might build 
another row behind them, allowed the 


streets | 


scanty space between the two to remain un- 
fenced. It has never been a cheerful spot. 
| The sun, save when directly overhead, has 
| but little power. Nor is it compensation for 
| this that the rain and fog are not easily dis- 
missed. The one fills the pools which dot 
the ureven ground ; the other settles down 
like a pall, and clings to the greasy walls 
even when a breeze has cleared the streets 
outside. 

But this space—gloomy, muddy, or dusty, 
and neither very long nor very broad—has 
been a playground for more than one gene- 
ration of children. Even there they learned 
in some mysterious fashion what games were 
|most in favour with the outside world. 

When the strongly marked epidemic of tip- 
aA cat set in, then 
these slum chil- 
dren wereinfected 
quite as badly as 
the boys and girls 
in the quarters 
where well-to-do 
artisans dwelt. I 
never saw the in- 
struments of the 
game in process of 
manufacture; but 
my impression is 
that some of the 
surly-looking 
elders who 
lounged moodily 


about the lodging-house kitchens fashioned 
'the cats which, in other districts, harass the 
impatient pedestrian. Certainly these men 
| would sometimes look on at the sport, and ever 
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and anon a grimy visage would relax into a 
smile at a stroke of more than common skill. 
The girls, more stable in their affections than 

































the boys, were much given to hop- 
scotch. This was when the baby 
did not forbid it. For the baby 
was a personage of some import- 
ance. Nurses of tender years 
would stagger beneath the weight 
of children whose pallid features 
and vacant look bespoke their feeble 
health. If the baby were fractious 
the nurse could not play; but if 
it would consent to be handed 
about as the exigencies of the 
game demanded, “all was well. 

Even the rain was something 
of a friend to the children who 
used that playground. At 
least one or two large pools 
would gather on its uneven 
surface, and then the nautical 
instincts of the smaller boys 
came out. No yachtsman / 
ever watched the progress < 
of his craft with more 
anxiety than the ragged 
urchin who, lying prone beside the pool, 
blew valiantly to speed on the wooden ship, 
which, with sail of paper and cordage of 
dirty cotton, drifted across the murky sea. 
The perfect abandon of his attitude instanced 
the triumph of poverty. Where the middle- 
class child must needs have considered its 
precious garments, “Arry of the slums— 
chiefly clad in an ancient pair of trousers, 
many sizes too large, and therefore coming 
comfortably up under the armpits—was 
wholly at his ease. 

There was one very serious drawback to 


this and many other playgrounds of the) 


same class. The company was bad. One 


corner was the favourite haunt of the idle | 


young men who oo ed vite and toss by 
the hour. It was not good that the little 
ones should see this, but the parish had 
given them no better place. It is true that 
not so far off a large disused churchyard, 
with trees and grass and gravel walks, had 
suggested itself to philanthropists as havi ing 
the “making of an excellent playground in it. 
But the parish authorities (who mostly 
lived in the suburbs) thought otherwise, 
and so the churchyard remained locked and 
useless. 

It is not, however, the slum children 
alone who find the streets their playground. 
Not so far away from the dismal 
alley we have just left are thorough- 
fares where poverty is not too ob- 
trusive, wher? some of the dwellers 
have a nice taste in lace window- 
curtains, and where the Jewish ele- 
ment is largely represented. If you 
pass through one or two of those 
streets in the early summer evenings, 
you will find comfortable Jews and 
Jewesses seated on chairs at their own 
doors, gossiping with wondrous volu- 
bility. The barrel-organ—never far 
from the neighbourhood—is droning 
out a popular waltz, and the girls are 
dancing with grace and skill upon the 
pavement. The faces of the children, 
the bright colours of their dresses, 
the tongue—not understanded of the 
British people at large—in which the 
elders talk, all combine to give a 
foreign air to the scene. It is doubt- 
less an improper state of things—this 


cumbering or the pavement with chairs, these 
little knots of talkers, these pairs of small 
people circling to and fro whilst the organ- 
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grinder beams complacently on all. 
police are tolerant. It isa side street; strangers 
are few ; and the imperious M.P., to whom 
the barrel-organ of the poor is an abemina- 
tion, has pitched his tent afar. Yet per- 
chance even he, looking upon the innocent 
gaiety of these early summer evenings be- 
fore the sun goes down, may be content to 
leave the street as the playground of those 
for whom no better is prepared. 

Have you remarked, too, the delightful 
way in which some of the older London 
alleys lend themselves to the children’s 
needs? Ido not here mean alleys like the 
<lreary abode of want and crime which we 
first visited, but alleys in regions a little 
more sedate, in regions where poverty 
abounds, but is an honest poverty, the 
poverty of men and women harassed by an 
unceasing struggle to make both ends meet, 
and yet keeping a brave heart through it all. 
I know one such alley, not far remote from 
grave and forbidding squares, still eloquent 
of departed pomp. No vehicle may enter 
there; but there are shops nevertheless. 
‘One is that of a bird-fancier, whose stock-in- 
trade, chiefly shown in hampers, hutches, 
and cages at the door and window, supplies 
an unfailing source of interest to the chil- 
diren when they tire. The impatient man, 
who projects his thoughts at once to the end 
of his journey, and has neither eyes nor 
ears for the world he passes by the way, 
should avoid that alley. He may find him- 
self entangled in frayed skipping-ropes ; he 
may trip and fall over some ancient hoop— 
probably of iron; the air may seem thick 
with tip-cats, and the ground littered (when 
summer makes it warm) with sprawling, 
grimy babies. It is noisy, of course; what 
healthy child plays in silence in the open air? 
Sometimes, too, there are quarrels and fights 
and a fearsome uproar, until an anxious 


But the | 


mother descends from a story aloft, and, 
distributing epithets and cuffs with wondrous 
impartiality, brings the riot to an end. A 
half-a-mile away there is a disused church- 
yard, which makes a noble playground ; but 
that is too far for these little ones to go, 
save when others can guard them through 
the busy streets. In the meantime, they are 
quite as merry outside their own doors as 
the children of more opulent parents are 
within the sacred precincts of the gloomy 
gardens in the squares. 

There is another aspect of these street- 
playgrounds which has its consolation for the 
men and women who love their kind. Ina 
| corner of the City there is a grimy square 
and some old, unlovely streets, wholly 
given to the printing and kindred trades. 
The boys employed are legion, and, in their 
dinner-hour, the streets are their playground. 
The mid-day repast is apparently dismissed 
with miraculous speed, for, soon after one 
o'clock, athletic sports, pursued with suitable 
vigour, make the stranger’s progress one 
long adventure. In a larger thoroughfare 
rounders are in progress. Zealously dodging 
the flying ball, you are nearly charged over 
by a small apprentice, who does not so much 
as cry, ‘“‘ By your leave,” as he rushes on his 
way. Leap-frog is peaceful by comparison, 
and, perhaps, on that account has a rather 
precarious existence. Much more popular is 
a mysterious game, the rules of which seem 
to demand that the players should be in- 
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cessantly rushing from one side of the road 
to the other, whilst some one in the middle 
catches eagerly at the flying foe. This game 
is particularly perplexing to the passer-by, 
for he never knows when he is safe. The 
heat engendered in the strife is great, and 
that is, doubtless, why a vendor of oranges 
(practising a most wondrous cry, not easy 
to interpret), stands, with his wares, con- 
tiguous to the largest house. But the 
tumult ends abruptly at two o'clock, and 
thereafter the pedestrian’s way is a way of 
peace. 

There is one more service rendered by City 
streets to the children which should hardly 
be ignored. Rinking is no longer a fashion- 
able pastime, and roller-skates are cheap. 
Now, when the traffic ceases, the asphalte of 
the city streets makes a skating-rink of 
almost limitless extent. When evening has 
fallen in the City you may see one boy after 
another glide past you on these skates. Some 





the sport is not without the danger which 
always charms the British boy. 

That the streets as playgrounds have their 
physical, as well as their moral, perils, the 
record of a year’s accidents will show. For 
every reason, therefore, it is well that gardens 
and playgrounds have multiplied so in recent 
years. Doubtless the minds of some still re- 
ceive a painful shock when they come upon 
little ones playing hide-and-seek behind tomb- 
stones, and hear the skipping-ropes thwack 
the alley pavement whereunder bodies lie. 
But wherein is God the more honoured—in 
the locking up of the ancient grave-yard, its 
condemnation to decay and gloom and de- 
solation, or in the making of it trim, the 
brightening of it with flowers, and, better 
still, with the play of happy children? The 
graves are not dishonoured, nor is the 
church the less respected, because, under its 
shadow, the little ones can play in safety. 

It is to the credit also of these latter days 


of them seem even to skate their way to their | that in laying out certain places as public 
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MANLINESS AND MANNISHNESS. 


By rue Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A., Cuartarmy H.M. Forces, Auruor or “ Manners Marytr 
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I OFTEN think that boys must get a little 
tired of being asked by friends, and 
sometimes even by comparative strangers, 
the frequent question, “‘ What are you going 
to be?” When a boy has not, as is the case 
with many, any great leaning to one business 
or profession rather than to another, this 
question is rather embarrassing. General 
Garfield, the good and great President of the 
United States, when as a boy he used to be 
asked the inevitable question, replied, “I 
shall try and become a man. If I do not 
succeed in that I shall be fit for nothing.” 
When men look back upon boyhood they 
think only of the fun and high spirits they 
then enjoyed. They forget the trouble they 
had with their lessons, the ridicule, and 
sometimes bullying, they endured from other 
boys, and, in a word, everything in their 





schoolboy days that was unpleasant. And 
so feeling the difficulties that they have now, 
and forgetting those that they had then, they 
cannot understand why boys should ever 
wish to become men. That they should wish 
this, however, I suppose is natural, and we 
may take it for granted that the feeling is 
almost universal amongst them. See how 
proud the youngster is of each change of 
dress that brings him nearer to the tall hat 
and frock-coat of adult humanity. As imita- 
tion is the sincerest flattery we men should 
feel greatly flattered by you boys ; alas! that 
we io not more frequently exhibit a man- 
hood worthy of imitation. 

Certainly there is nothing which a boy 
should strive after more earnestly than true 
manliness. The word is, 2s you know from 
your Latin, the same as virtue, or the cha- 
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racter which every vir, or man, should have. 
There is, however, the devil’s counterfeit of 
this, as of most other things that are good. 
There is a spurious semblance of manliness 
which may be called mannishness. By manly, 
I mean all that is eager, hearty, fearless, 
modest, pure; by mannish, I mean that 
which apes the poorest externals of the lowest 
types of man, the premature swagger of folly, 
and the odious precocity of vice. Boys will 
never become men by merely increasing in 
stature. They must increase in wisdom also, 
for a man is something more than a boy 
written large. Least of all should they think 
that it makes men of them to imitate the 
vices of men. What is it that makes a 
man? It is not merely largeness of body, 
nor even athletic proficiency. Many soldiers, 
such as Napoleon, Wellington, and General 
Gordon, were great in spirit but not in 
body. What are called “manly sports” do 
much good in training our bodies, but many 
of the greatest men have been “duffers ” at 
athletics. 

A man may be weak in body but very 
strong in conscience, heart, mind, soul, and 
will. On the other hand, a very Hercules in 
bodily ‘development is not a man at all if 
these, the highest qualities of man’s nature, 
be left out of his composition. Sometimes 
one meets with a man of gigantic bodily 
proportions, and we look up to him with 
admiration. Such a fine man! But no, 
after talking to him a little, our opinion 
quite changes. His talk is childish, for he 
has never cultivated any of the powers of 
his mind, and we say to ourselves in disap- 
pointment, “ He is not a man at all; he is 
only an overgrown old child.” What, again, 
is a man without a conscience? A brute— 
nay, lower than that, for even a respectable 
horse and dog know when they have done 
wrong, and have the grace to be sorry for it. 
The dog’s master can read that much in his 
sad eyes and penitent tail. When the heart 
or affections have gone out of a man a good 





part of him is gone. He who has no feeling 
for others, and who cares not what sorrow he 
causes so long as he can gratify his desires, 
ceases to bea man. One cannot call hima 
man, however muscular he may be, from 
whom every vestige of the image of God in 
which he was made has been obliterated by 
neglect or abuse. How different is it with 
him who leads a Christian life! His strength 
is as the strength of ten, because his heart is 
pure. He is “the highest style of man.” 
St. Paul says in his Epistle to the Ephesians 
that the measure of a perfect, or, as the 
Revised Version has it, of a full-grown man, 
is the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ, and he tells us the means by which 
we are to approach to this ideal. It is by a 
knowledge of the Son of God. He is the 
head and representative of our race, a God- 
man, who shows what God is to man, and 
what man should be towards God ; a sacri- 
fice for sin, but also an example of a truly 
godly, and therefore of a truly manly life. 
And as manliness is to be obtained by a 
knowledge of Christ, that is to say, by 
knowing what He is and what He has done 
for us, and by taking Him for a friend and 
guide; so mannishness, or the devil’s counter- 
feit of manliness, is acquired by the opposite 
course of making the devil a friend and 
guide. Follow the perfect man, Jesus Christ, 
and you will become manly ; follow imper- 
fect, bad men, and you will become mannish. 
This last is what those boys do whose ambi- 
tion it is to cease to be boys and become 
weak imitations of bad men, who fancy that 
it makes them manly to use bad language, 
“talk big,” i.e. tell lies, speak disrespectfully 
of their parents and of older people gene- 
rally, drink, gamble, and practise those vices 
which even the wickedest man frequently 
regrets that he ever commenced. A genuine 
boy we respect, and a genuine man we 
respect ; but we decidedly object to the 
mannish thing that is neither one thing nor 
the other. 





SHOULDER TO SHOULDER. 


LIFE’S BATTLE CHORUS. 


HIS life is but a battle, where young and old must fight, 
And when the big guns rattle you cannot take to flight. 
Each comrade is a brother, and every one must fall ; 
Then grip hands with each other, and face death like a wall, 
And shoulder press to shoulder, your sword your only shield, 
Than Coeur de Lion bolder, on life’s fierce battle-field. 
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You cannot shirk the danger, whatever you may do ; 

But you may guide the stranger, and staunch your foe’s wounds too. 
Your turn will come most surely—be Good Samaritan! — 

With love, fraternal purely, support your fellow-man ; 

And bear him on your shoulder, and make his heart your shield ; 
Let blood your friendship solder, on life’s fierce battle-field. 


You may be lion-hearted ; but if, when aid was due, 

You, Levite-like, departed, you are no soldier true. 

Be sure the Great Commander has bid you in His Book 
Help eaeh dear fatherlander by word, and deed, and look ; 
And shoulder press to shoulder, electric links concealed, 
For love shall make you bolder on life’s fierce battle-field. 


When grim black-muzzled cannon 
Smile, then, each brother man on, 


belch thunder, flame, and death, 
Hurrah! with your last breath. 


Oh, if one, panic-stricken, should madly seek to fly, 


Scorn not, while his fears quicken, 


And cover with your shoulder his 


but show him how to die ; 
cowardice revealed, 


You are a warrior older on life’s fierce battle-field. 


A glorious victor-garland, though each one low must lie, 

In bright Valhalla’s starland might all men wear on high. 

I mean just this, dear brother! I bid you bear in mind, 

*‘ Be unto one another affectionately kind ;” 

And shoulder press to shoulder, your Lord your only shield, 
Than demigods far bolder, to heaven’s Elysian field. 


GEORGE HILL, 





THE HEART THAT SEES THE ANGELS. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tae Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Speak gently, it is better far.” 
Lesson: Mark ix. 33—37, 


Text: ‘‘ Their angels.” 


(THERE is a brief Bible story which tells 

that, as “Jacob went on his way, the 
angels of God met him.” “ And when Jacob 
saw them he said, This is God’s host!” The 
sight was beautiful, and he could see it. It 
moved him and strengthened him, and long 
did he remember it, thinking of it for days 
and weeks and years after. He had seen the 
angels of God! Their brightness and beauty 
had cheered him and given him strength 
and hope, just at the very time when he was 
afraid of meeting an enemy and his heart 
was heavy. 

When his heart was heavy! that was the 
time he saw them. At just such a time it 
is that all the true hosts of God shine 
brightest to men. 

To cheer and strengthen! that was their 
work to him, and that is just what their | 





work always is to man. Coming from 
heaven, that place of pity and good-will, 
they live to help, and that is the test of an 
angel. 

No matter what snowy splendour of dress 
a, creature might wear, or what bright celes- 
tial body it might be in, if it did not help 
and bless and uplift the sad and make the 
weak and weary strong, it would be no 
angel. All that is heavenly is full of help 
and rest and bliss. God is so too. His ways 
have so rooted themselves in all angels’ minds 
that they are “all ministering spirits ”—that 
is, helping, serving spirits, glad to be bless- 
ing. 

‘Often enough angels are in bodies just 
like yours and mine—in a man’s, a woman’s, 
a child’s; plain and common as you see 
them. No shining and outspread wings bear 
them about. Their hearts are their fair- 
ness. Yet they are true likenesses of God’s 
angels, as none of the flying forms you see 
pictured and sculptured can ever be. 

There isa story, not in the Bible, but full 
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of the teaching of the greatest preacher the 
Bible contains. It is a poet’s story of a boy 
who, at his work, by his thoroughness and by 
his voice and song, praised God. His happy 
little soul magnified the Lord. He worked 
in a little shop. At length he left it ; but so 
precious had that boy’s praise become to the 
great heart of God, that an angel of heaven, 
noticing how it was missed, went down from 
heaven to that little boy’s shop and did the 
boy’s work, and sang the boy’s “Praise God,” 
and restored the joy it had given to Him 
who delights in human happiness and love. 
That angel of heaven took the place of that 
boy angel on earth. 

Jesus spoke tenderly about the angel in 
little children. But nobody, save Jesus, had 
ever seen any angel in children. Even their 
loving mothers, who felt something very 
sweet and beautiful in their young ways, 
never thought of that as like the sweetness 
and beauty of angels. They knew what their 
children were ; but they did not know what 
the angels were. But Jesus knew what was 
in both child and angel, and could see, 
therefore, what there was alike in them 
both. 

What Jesus meant by angels we have 
not to go to heaven to see. They may be 
in this place and we do not know it. A 
little child, just like all other children in 
body and dress, perhaps a little despised 
child, small, rather puny, and very plain, 
called, too, by one of our most common 
names, may be full of the soul of an angel, 
as Jesus thought of an angel. You may 
play with such a child, and quarrel with it 
and grieve it; or delight it and make it 
happy. Where the angel is, there you will 
find lowly, loving helpfulness. It shows 
itself in very common ways and amongst 
very common things. 

The boy with it within him may take his 
top from out of his drawer and go out into 
the street to spin it. The girl with it within 
her may take up her doll to nurse it, dress 
and undress it, put it to bed and take it out 
fora walk. If these two young hearts are 
simple and tender and helpful, if they are 
loving and lovable to one another, and to all 
who will let them be loving, and who need 
to be loved, these two have the spirit and 
will and do some of the work of the angels. 

Life in the towns which Jesus knew was 
very hard for children. Most of the people 
had no faith, and so had no eye for with 
was simple and heavenlike in achild. They 
saw it, but it was nothing to them. They 
did not understand. What they knew as 





heavenlike were figures carved upon the pil- 
lars of their temple, where they said their 
prayers to God, solemn-looking creatures 
with wings, far finer than the little laughing 
loving boys and girls in their homes, and 
supposed to inhabit the air of another and 
better world. 

But the angel’s life to Jesus was quite 
another thing. He saw it in happy, loving, 
trustful children ; in their kind little ways, 
getting Him a cushion when He went into 
their house hot and tired, taking His dusty 
sandals away, getting Him a cup of water. 
They might tumble over something and spill 
half the water and get scolded. But in those 
longings to be useful and kind, Jesus saw 
the angel. Their good, careworn mother, 
alas, saw only the slop upon the floor. 

It was the angel heart in Jesus that saw 
the angel heart in children. They were 
always to Him so full of pretty helpful love. 
Their mere upturned faces were that. It was 
no great, showy thing they did. Neither 
did the angels which came to Him in the 
solemn, bitter garden of Gethsemane. It 
gave strength to Him, that was all ; and so 
did the children—their frank little smiling 
gaze up into His face, saying such genuine 
“ Welcome ” to Him ; their tiny hands thrust 
so confidingly into His; their laughter, their 
tears, all so true ; their guileless spirits which 
got so near to His own, and was so much 
more like it than the spirit of older folks— 
these did nothing “great,” but they did 
much that was wondrously heavenly. They 
made a pause of peace in His life, and showed 
what good-will might doamong men. They 
were a little company of the angels, silently 
singing in His ear and praising God. 

Once they broke into singing which others 
could hear. When He was very sad and 
very weary of body and heart, and had shed 
precious tears over Jerusalem, seeing it from 
Olivet, and was getting near his breaking- 
down and sweat of blood in Gethsemane, 
tired with His grief, and riding because of his 
tiredness to Jerusalem, He passed a number 
of them who chanced to be by the road, and 
they followed Him and sang to Him, follow- 
ing Him down the hill, through the streets, 
and into the great church, and forgetting 
their duty of silence in the big, sombre 
place, they went on singing their childish 
glee in Him just the same there. And Jesus 
listened to them, unconscious of the Temple 
rules or of anything, indeed, but of them, 
and their cheers and strength; and He 
called them God’s hosts, His little singing 
angels. A few days after, other angels sang, 
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“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the King 
of glory shall come in.” But they were no 
more real angels, no more beloved. For 
angel is, that angel does. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, meek and gentle,” 
Lesson: Matt. v. 1—12. 


Text: “ He knew what was in man.” 


Way, if there are “hosts of the angels of 
God” about, do we not meet them and go 
about in the joy and strength and brightness 
they can give? If they are amongst us and 
we do meet them, why do we pass them 
unawares? “When Jesus was here among 
men,” He met them and saw them and got 
strength from them; why does not every- 
body do the same ? 

There is but one answer. Nobody has 
much of the heart of Jesus, and many people 
have none of it. His was an open heart of 
simple, lowly love, and that heart of His was 
the very eye, and the only eye, with which 
to see what is in people. 

The bee needs none to teach it where lies 
the hidden sweetness for which it goes about 
through summer gardens and fields, over 
spring orchards and hedgerows. _ Its little 
nature scents the honey. It knows of itself 
what is in the pretty flower. This it passes 
without even a pause ; that it scarcely sees 
is there. One is dry and empty, the other 
has one drop in it, but that is bitter. This 
other it alights on and goes straight and 
deep down to its heart, for there its soul 
tells it the honey lies, and it drinks delight 
at its store. 

So Jesus knew what was in people. Like 
bees in May amongst flowers He went about 
amongst people, and passed these and 
stopped with those and rejoiced and said, 
* What a fair angel heart is thine!” All 
that was simple, brotherly, and good in 
them was exquisite to Him. Jesus Him- 
self had what mortals call a simple, meek, 
and lowly heart, what angels call a heart 
divine, and not a day passed but He re- 
joiced to find hearts a little like His own; 
for hearts like His have all the happy power 
of finding what is delightful in man, 
But Jesus had far more power than this. 
The bees go by the flowers which have 
nothing in them or have only bitterness 
which would torture them. They know the 
flowers that are sweet to them, and those 
alone. But Jesus knew all the hearts of 





men, women, and children, and what was in 
them all, the sweet things and the bitter too 
—all of it. 

One day a “heathen” woman, as she was 
ealled by the Hebrews, approached Him as 
He went His way about. Before He was a 
grown boy He had learnt how despised and 
trampled down the heathen people were. It 
was the fashion in His town to hate them. 
All Hebrews in Palestine were born with 
bitter prejudices against them. As babies 
they learnt to hate these heathens and call 
them dogs, and to believe that God was 
pleased with them for doing so. 

But, from a child, Jesus was friendly with 
them. Many an angel heart looked out on 
Him from their little children’s faces. And 
not a few grown people amcngst them pre- 
served the simplicity and kindness of their 
childhood. He used to long to make the 
heathen happy, and yearned for their love. 

All through His life he did the same. 
Yet wherever He travelled He found the 
same ill-living, unbrotherly treatment of 
them. By speech, by tears, by reproof, by 
life-long love, He showed how ungodlike al} 
this was. And because of His ways with them, 
the Hebrews made life a hard and unlovely 
road to Him. 

It was one of the angel hearts among the 
so-called heathen which met Jesus that day. 
She had a merciless anguish dragging her 
down into the dust. A child of hers was 
dreadfully ill. The only hope she had was 
that she might get help from Jesus. 

Now Jesus she knew was a Hebrew, and 
He was just then with Hebrews around Him 
who despised and hated all her sort, and 
could only treat them like a dog. Yet as 
a mother’s love will fight wolves and bears 
for its child, she came to this Hebrew 
crowd. Here love was that perfect love 
which casts out fear, which for the object 
of it faces injustice and scorn and curses. 

“Have mercy on me, O Lord, thou Son 
of David, my daughter is grievously vexed 
with a devil,” in agony she cried. 

But Jesus, strange to say, did not answer 
her. He turned His face and looked, but 
did not say one word. But His look, that 
was more than words. Their hearts had 
met. He knew what was in her. She 
knew what was in Him. We know what 
that gaze on her said. It said, “You did 
right to come tome. AllI have is yours. 
I can and will help you, and send you home 
glad.” Hope had gone forth from Him, 
and He knew it had entered her poor sad 
heart. 
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Yet “He answered her not a word, 
and proceeded on His way. And she fol- 
lowed, crying the more, “ Lord, help me!” 
His Hebrew companions delighted in His 
silence. “Send her away,” they said ; 
‘send her away.” 

It was all so cruel. Her poor child wasill, 
and they spoke that way to her. 

And Jesus seemed to agree with their 
cruel suggestion. He stood still and said to 
her, “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.” 

And the paltry hearts of the Hebrews, 
who had been brought up to believe that 
God lived only for them, beat high with 
satisfied pride. They were Israelites, God’s 
favourites ; this woman was no more to God 
than a dog. 

But how unlike the face of Jesus was to 
the hard faces that surrounded Him! It 
was all encouragement to her. 

No matter what His words were, their 
hearts were grappled. Nothing could ever- 
more part them. And Jesus knew this, 
such was the heart of Jesus, that better than 
the woman, He knew the hold He had upon 
her. And He resolved to let His foolish, 
arrogant followers see it all, to lift her into 
the place of honour amongst them which she 
held in His own heart. 

Straight through the frowning crowd, with 
a face sublime with pain and prayer, she 
went to where Jesus stood, and “ fell at His 
feet and worshipped Him.” 

But he answered her once again in the 
words of the unbrotherly Hebrews in their 
bitterest mood. 

“It is not meet to take the children’s bread 
and cast it to dogs,” He said. 

This despised woman did not know what 
vast kindness to her and to her race there 
was in these strange ways of the strong 
wonderful kindness of that man. They 
were too large and good for her troubled 
mind to even dream of. 

Yet she knew the kindness in His tone. 
She could stay for ever at His feet, and tell 
Him what was nearest her heart, and lay 
bare all her mind to Him. 

“Bread to dogs!” What she was called, 
what her child was called, was not anything 
to her if only her child was made well, and 
He must make it well. 

Keeping her worn pale face gazing stead- 
fastly into His, she replied, 

“Truth, Lord; yet even the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from their master’s 
table.” 

Love, pure, unselfish love, is very daring 





and it is also very clever. It excels in 
strength, like the angels of Heaven. 

To be His dog; to eat only crumbs from 
a life like His, that would beenough. More 
truly than them all, she worshipped Him. 

“OQ woman, great is thy faith,” Jesus at 
length cried. 

What must those Hebrews now have 
thought of their vile name for her, “dog ” ? 

Jesus had shown them the angel in a 
heathen in a way too powerful for them ever 
to forget. The angels of God on earth are 
men and women and children of unselfish 
hearts, inspired by love, and this heathen 
mother was one of these. 

Wherever good is, there the heart of Jesus 
sees it, and honours it, and finds in it the 
joy set before Him in keeping and training 
it for everlasting life in Heaven. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ See Israel’s gentle shepherd stands.” 
Lesson : Luke xvi. 19—31. 


Text: ‘‘ This people’s heart is waxed gross . . . and their eyes 
they have closed.” 


ONCE more let us think of how and where 
Jesus found the beautiful and heavenly in 
man. You remember how Jesus saw it in 
the despised woman whom the Hebrews 
called “heathen” and “dog,” and what 
means He took to let the Hebrews who 
were with Him when that woman came to 
Him, see, and understand, and honour it for 
its loveliness and its patient heroism for the 
child God had given to her care. 

Now I want you to think what a view 
we get of the heart of these foolish and 
proud Hebrews when they spoke of the poor 
woman as “dog.” 

That they had no better views of a dog 
shows what a narrow, peevish, unloving 
heart they possessed for animals. Dogs 
have done splendid, unequalled, and won- 
drous things where they have lived un- 
der the friendly, ennobling influence of 
man. One could scarcely wish a better mind 
to the people who harassed Jesus, and 
turned His loving life into misery and pain, 
and closed it with an early death, than the 
life of some dogs we know. But the He- 
brews knew no such dogs as we know. 
Their pride and sourness could not beget in 
all their land one dog with the genuine 
and lovely deeds, and noble devoted spirit, 
and sense of loyal duty and peaceful con- 
tentment which a thousand dogs in England 
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display every day. Their hearts were not 
large enough and happy and prosperous 
enough for that. 

But ages ago, and years before the He- 
brews called the Greek woman we spoke 
about last Sunday, as they called all her 
race, “a dog,” the people from whom she came 
had shown a nobler heart than they. They 
had made even dogs beautiful. In the 
grand cities where they lived, and in the 
houses of their people, dogs had found a 
home to live in, a nest with their children, 
and had returned the kindness they had 
received by deeds and service, of which it is 
even now, though so long ago, beautiful to 
read. 

When human life was at its best, and 
hearts were unselfish in the good old days 
of Paradise, the Bible tells us that the animal 
world was under its spell, as they are nowhere 
now. Weare given a picture of it,inwhich we 
see the pure-hearted Adam, with his wife 
and the beasts of the field and forests by his 
side, without fear, without harm. He was 
their king and as safe with them as with the 
green-sward he trod upon, and the trees 
of the orchards they slept under. I am so 
fond of animals that I wish I could recall 
for myself the Paradise where Adam lived 
in peace and love with them all. 

t isan equally fair picture which the Gospel 
gives of Jesus, not in man’s Paradise, for sin 
had spoilt that, but in the deserts with the 
wild beasts. There they met the Divine Man 
alone without javelin or club going along his 
peaceful, lonely way, and all unconsciously 
to themselves, they garnered in their eyes 
and hearts the beautiful feel of Him and 
gave it back ina beautiful feel for Him. 

I love to think how the beautiful in man 
passes into the animal heart, and in them 
appears beautiful too, making them live 
beautifully as ‘man lives. In how many 
little animal pets have we seen this to be 
true ! 

Equally true is it that a noble nature sees, 
and gladly sees, a noble nature everywhere. 
It is happy only in seeing and hearing it, 
even in a brute, and finds life made plea- 
sant by it. Yet the only good thing seen 
in a dog in all the history of the Hebrews 
given in the Bible, was seen by Jesus. The 
self-same eyes that smiled at little children, 
and that pitied the sick, and looked strength 
into the despised heathen woman, and that had 
so many sad and lovely sights to see in His 
way about Palestine, saw the one lovely thing 
in the ill-used, ill-named dog of the land. He 
saw it licking the burning sores of poor 
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friendless Lazarus ; as if to say, “I will do 
what I can for you, poor man.” Dives did 
nothing to soothe, only the dog; and Jesus 
saw it, as though lying undeveloped in its 
poor soul was a friendship for man, and a 
sympathy for his sorrows which deserved 
better at the hands of the people of that 
hard, proud land than it had yet received. 

In other lands (lands despised by that of 
the poor dog of Lazarus), that gift of dogs 
had been developed and had given back the 
reward in some of the beautiful deeds of the 
world. 

There was a dog whose remains were found 
in the city of Herculaneum, a city which had 
been destroyed and buried deep in the ashes 
and cinders and lava of a burning mountain. 
Before Jesus came, the mountain suddenly 
belched out fire, filled the air with it, and 
made the day as black as night with smoke, 
and sent upwards countless tons of dust and 
red-hot stones which fell down, like hail falls 
in a hail-storm, on to that city, and before 
people could get away from it, while men 
stood at their businesses, and children were 
at their play, smothered them with it, till the 
houses and people all lay buried beneath 
it, and where the city had been was a deso- 
late plain of hot, black, burning ground. 

In all this awful storm a little boy was 
out in the street with his dog; a dog he 
loved, of which his home was proud, and 
which wore a brass collar round its neck, 
as dogs wear collars now. On the collar 
was written the dog’s deeds of bravery. Its 
master was a traveller by sea and by land. 
Once had the dog saved him from drowning, 
once had it saved him from robbers, and 
once from wolves. 

And the dog and the boy were in the 
street when the boy fell, perhaps stunned by 
a blow from one of the falling fire-stones, or 
stifled by the great sudden heat. The boy 
could not rise and the dog could not raise 
him, and the stones were still falling. Full 
of sorrow and pity, the dog stretched itself 
along the boy, so as to cover him and receive 
on its own back the deadly stones that were 
falling. And when more than a thousand 
years had passed and busy hands had un- 
covered the city, two skeletons were found 
in its street, one a boy’s of twelve years old 
and over it his dog’s. They had lain down 
and died together, the dog protecting the 
boy. The name of this creature was Delta. 
The picture Jesus gives us of Dives shows 
him to have been made of very poor stuff 
compared with the brave, good dog of that 
boy. 
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Such, indeed, was the baseness of heart 
of those pharisaic Jews that they were not 
even able to produce a dog above contempt, 
much less were they able to produce a dog 
of the noble gifts and graces of the Her- 
culaneans. Yet were the inhabitants of 
Herculaneum, who owned and loved and 
trained this grand creature that saved human 
life to the last, mere “ heathen,” contemptible 
heathen, as Jews would have it. It did not 
save its boy-master, yet it did what it could. 
That dog lived before Christ. 

We have another story of a dog which 
charms us to this day, as the story of Dives 
and Caiaphas never were capable of charm- 
ing anybody, which, like the dog Delta, had 
lived and died before the scornful men 
whom Jesus had to reprove for their hollow 
vanity. 

This, too, is of a dog with a boy. The boy 
sat on the sill of an open window of his 
house, and reaching over to see what was 
in the street below lost his balance, could 


not recover it, and fell down on to the | 


pavement below. His dog saw it and with 
a whine leaped from the room after him ; 
by the fall his little master was killed, the 
dog’s leg was broken. They buried the 
boy, and on his grave the dog lay day and 
night, could eat no food, nor could it be 


coaxed away. They had laid its little master 


there. It would lie there too. Soon its grief 
was over for its life was gone. That dog’s 
name was Phileros. It was of Athens, and 
belonged to another “ heathen” family, as a 
Jew would have called it. 

Surely Abraham could draw such a creature 
to his bosom before a Dives or a Caiaphas, 
or any of the set which behaved so badly to 
the sick, and the blind, and the poor in the 
days of Jesus, and above all to Him, the 
willing and loving helper and friend of all 
such needy people. 

A dog is but half human. Yet to be but 
half human is more human than are the 
selfish and the proud. It is far nobler to 
be a good dog than to be a bad man. 

That the Jews for contempt spoke of a 
“ dog” shows what little power as a nation 
they had for good to that which is least, 
and therefore what little power for good 
they had had for that which is greatest. 

The men who hated and crucified Jesus 
could not make beautiful a dog. There are 


| goodness and beauty of conduct and character 
| in all God’s creatures, wherever they are seen. 
|Then you cannot be vain and proud. To 
| reverence the nobleness of a faithful dog, 
to love the confidences of a trustful canary, 
| these will at least preserve you from the 
| wretched folly of being a Pharisee, and being 
| above all things a grief and pain to the holy 
| heart of Him who made us all. 

There is a deep lesson in this blindness of 
the Hebrew both to the goodness possible to 
that Greek woman and to the beauty possible 
to the dog they compared her to. 


“ He prayeth best who loveth best 

All creatures, great and small, 

For the good God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


The greatest, and wisest, most loving life 
the world ever held was able to see good 
| where others saw none or only evil. So it 
was that He above all others was able to see 
the angel in a simple child, and in man’s and 
woman’s heart, however little there was to be 
seen, and in tender, homely, and kindly ways 
'to breathe life into it and give it life more 
abundant. In nobody was the good so full 
and brilliant as it ought to be. But in 
later days, where He was its preserver and 
guide, it became more brilliant and heavenly, 
and to help it thus was His happiness and 


oy. 

May that be our happiness and joy, too. 
For this let us strive after His generous 
greatness, His lowly, brotherly, and beautiful 
heart. 


| 

| FOURTH EVENING. 

| Opening Hymn : ‘‘ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild.” 
Lesson: Luke xix. 35—43. 


| Text: “He hath put down the mighty from their seats, and 
| exalted them of low degree.” 





| Bur worst of all, Hebrew blindness to 
angel life in man was the blindness of its 
great ministers and priests of the Jews to 
Jesus, the bright Angel of the Lord, the 
brightest, best, and holiest of the spirits that 
ever dwelt on earth, whose splendour of help 
and love all Heaven adored. 

Simple people saw Him—frank, honest- 
| hearted people—and loved him; unselfish 
| lives saw Him and gloried in Him; but 
priests and rabbis—these great leaders of 








no stories of lovely ways with animals in all the Hebrews—missed everything beautiful 
Jewish writings, yet many are the commands | in Him, saw only evil in Him. So great, so 
given to them against the ill-treatment of | ugly was the evil in Him that they lived to 
animals. | hate it, and destroy it and Him, and to 

By all this I want you to learn to love | teach others as blind as themselves to do so 
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too. That was all due to the power of pride 
and selfishness and dishonesty of heart in 
them, for angels and God and all heavenly 
beauty are only near to and seen by 
hearts that are simple and pure. Pride 
is blind to them ; so is selfishness ; so is dis- 
honesty. Sight is to the meek, the loving, 
and the good, and to such alone can Heaven 
be revealed, and if revealed, enjoyed. 

Look at the life of Jesus. Was ever a 
life so full of all that goes to make our 
notion of the lives of the angels? For are 
they not all “ ministering spirits ?” 

When was there ever in all the world such 
4 ministering spirit as the spirit of Jesus ? 
You remember how dear He was to the 
little children whose sick comrades He had 
made well; for whom He stood up when 
grown men and women were wrongly against 
them ; who were noticed by Him at their 
games, and praised for their virtues. They 
made the air ring with His name. They 
pressed through the crowd to hear His ser- 
mons. They followed Him weary miles into 
the desert. They became to Him His dearest 
earthly joy and the models for His dis- 
ciples. The beautyin Jesus opened children’s 
eyes and hearts, and never were they closed’ 
again to it. It gladdened and controlled 
their lives. 

Yet all that children saw and enjoyed 
filled proud, hard, and self-sufficient leaders 
of the people with bitterness and loathing. 
They had nothing pure within themselves, 
and could see nothing pure in Jesus. 

How many people, blind and lame and sick 
and deaf and dumb, felt to the kind Jesus as 
no human heart, either on earth or in 
Heaven, ever felt to angels! He made the 
sick well, the blind to see, the lame to walk, 
the deaf to hear, the dumb to speak, all. out 
of the deep depths of His sympathetic soul. 
He turned their sorrow and pain into joy 
and peace, and being so lavishly blessed, men 
blessed Him back again, called Him by the 
most endeared of all their sacred names, 





names above the angels, and found in Him 
a new strength and light of life. 

Yet for all that they saw in those lovely 
loving things He did to the needy, Hebrew 
priests and preachers could find no good in | 
Jesus. The sight of Him pained and 
annoyed and angered them. They could | 
not speak peaceably to Him. They called | 
Him by the worst names they could name. | 

His personal conduct was spotless. Even | 
astonished pagans said so. A pagan woman | 
worshipped Him. A pagan soldier thought 
Him a Son of God. A pagan courtier pro- | 


nounced Him a just man. A pagan judge 
found no fault in Him. His teachings were 
all so beautiful and breathed such winning 
love, that if they were only lived they would 
lift the world into the peace of the paradise 
of God. 

Yet for all that, a life which was above 
all fair and beautiful things, they wrangled 
and raged and accused and denounced. 
They called Him by the hated name, 
Samaritan. They called Him devil. They 
said He was a servant of the devil, and cast 
out devils by the devil. They called Him 
a sabbath-breaker, a teacher of sedition, a 
blasphemer. He was a glutton and a wine- 
bibber, a self-seeking conspirator. He de- 
served death, a felon’s death, and they 
ardently sought means to give Him His 
desert. And at last they gave it Him. 
They hounded Him to Calvary, and there 
they crucified Him, and mocked and jeered, 
and went home from the place where they 
crucified Him glad and triumphant. All 
this seems impossible, but, alas! it is true. 

And why did they not see the good angel 
in Jesus? It was because they had no good 
angel in themselves. They had badness in 
them, and Jesus could see it there. They 
dressed themselves, day after day, in their 
sacred robes, yet Jesus could see badness 
in them, and they were angry. He never 
came nigh to salute them nor pay them the 
reverence due to the place they filled, and 
they were angry. He was a great leader of 
the people, and was teaching them that not 
learning, not office, not anything save good, 
simple, lowly hearts, were acceptable to the 
God these men professed to be pleasing and 
serving for the people’s sake. A heathen 
woman, a penitent prodigal, an unlearned 
fisherman, these gave more happiness to 
Heaven than did they. So Jesus taught, 
and the common people heard Him say so, 
and believed Him, till these great people 
could have died with vexation. at such dis- 
regard and dishonour of their dignity. 

So angered and mortified were they that 
they saw in Jesus, the true, the pure, the 
grandly good, only dark worrying evils. 
They were blind to this chief angel of God 
to man, because they were vain, mean, hollow, 
and self-satisfied. 

Even while they, the worst enemies and 
wrong-doers to Him through His whole life, 
were crucifying Him, His pure and holy 
nature had compassion on them and loved 
them, and even in death found a joy in for- 
giving and praying for them, but dying for 
them, did not cast out the evil from their 
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dark hearts. A dark and evil heart isa blind 
evil eye with no sight at all for an angel, 
nor for the glory which is above the angels, 
the supreme glory of the mercifulGod. It 
cannot endure such things. 

All they thought and said of Jesus came 
of their wrong-heartedness. Only the pure 
in heart can see God, or any thing that comes 
from Him, or is the likeness of Him. 

Their linen was clean; their lives were 
not stained by crimes, yet they were simply 
full of selfishness, haughtiness, unmerciful- 
ness, “hateful and hating one another.” 
Even had Jesus been the wicked man they 
really felt Him to be, they could not have 
hated Him had their hearts been simple, 
lowly, loving and good; they would have 

itied Him and loved Him and longed to 
less and save Him. 

So you see, do you not ? that we may meet 
even the brightest of God’s messengers on 
earth, in our way about amongst our neigh- 
bours, and yet not see it; may, alas! count 
it even a hateful thing, and all because our 
hearts are wrong. 

It was always so. Few boys the world 
ever contained were more beautiful of heart 
than was Joseph, Jacob’s son. His troubles, 
long and bitter as they were, could not 
change his kindly thoughts for others. His 
father he longed to fold in the grandeur of 
the Egyptian Palace, and give him great 
peace in his old age. His brothers, cruel 
as brothers ever were, planning most odious 
crimes against him, cruel as sons practis- 
ing a lifelong and wicked deceit upon their 
father, he found his manhood’s joy in for- 
giving and appointing to them in their 
distress and poverty, and to their cattle, 
wealthy plains of the land he ruled. It was 
the luxury and pleasure of his life to do this. 
Joseph was from birth a king among men, 
as the God of mercy counts kings. But what 
did his brethren find in him? only pride 
and badness. And what sort of hearts had 
they to thus judge him ? Pure hearts ? They 
had hearts that hated him, planned to kill 
him and sold him for a slave, stripping him 
and taking home his garments all blood- 
stained to his fond, aged father, saying that 
they had found them so, and Joseph must 
have been killed by wild beast. Pure hearts! 
their hearts were jealous, bitter, cruel 
hearts. How could they see the good angel 
of God in Joseph ? 


Saul, see the angel in the brave and beautiful | 
boy David, the disliked David? One day | 
David might have killed Saul, but he loved | 


clap their hands to it. 


And how could Saul, proud, bad-hearted | 


mercy and left him alive. 
to murder David. The pure spirit of 
heaven had no beauty nor sacredness to the 
bitter soul of Saul. 

And another Saul, Saul of Tarsus, was 
like that Hebrew king. Stephen’s holy 
heart and face, lighted with the mercy of the 
very love of God, praying for his murderers, 
was nothing to him. Evil man and dangerous 
as Saul was, he saw in Stephen evil-minded- 
ness and danger, and that only to be got rid 
of and stoned to death. Saul of Tarsus only 
needed a simple heart, a new one, a pure, 
tender, loving one, to be awakened to the 
heavenly in such a life as Stephen’s ; without 
that he could not see the fuller glory of the 
life even of Jesus. At length he got it, and 
with it he arose to a mighty sorrow for his 
old self, and a mighty love for the giver of 
the new, simple, loving self in him—love 
which never once ceased whilst life lasted, 
and which at length, for the sake of these 
heavenly visions, closed a martyr’s life of love 
| by a martyr’s death, and wore the martyr’s 
crown. 

All blindness to the angel of goodness in 
man springs from a vulgar and unworthy 
heart. So you may tell, my child, how near 
you have approached towards the manhood 
of Christ by asking how much do you see to 
love and admire in the simpler lives around 
you. Sour and hard towards your neigh- 
bours, your mind is not the mind of Christ. 
It is rather the mind of Joseph’s brethren, of 
Saul, the king of the Hebrews, and of Saul, 
the murderer of Stephen. It is the mind 
of the men who were sour and narrow and 
bitter towards the Son of God and sent Him 
to His pain and death upon the cross, and 
who send Him to it still. 

The exceeding sinfulness of an un- 
brotherly, unkind heart is that it spoils this 
world and makes the service of God’s hosts of 
angels impossible. To cold, narrow spirits, 
this earth must be barren, and heaven 
itself ugly. Such a heart, were it to behold 
the light of the glory of God in His own 
face, would so hate it that, for the sake of 
being out of it and of the stinging pain it 
would give to look upon it, would have only 
one prayer which it would ardently pray, 
“ Rocks and hills, bury me out of the sight !” 

Happily, to a good tender soul, angels peep 
out everywhere, even the trees of the field 
And through earth’s 
love and joy and peace, it goes to the love 
and joy and peace of that highest heaven, 
where the pure in heart see and crown 


Christ their King. 











Yet Saul sought | 
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I.—IIOME NOTES. 
A SETTLEMENT AT WALWORTH. 


T HE London Congregational Union have been wise | 


in determining to lend a helping hand to the 
Church at York Street, Walworth, and in making it 
the centre of a new movement. It is in such districts 
as this that Nonconformity, as a system of organiza- 
tion, is still on its trial, and that it has to show itself 
competent to serve the poorest of the poor The 
Church has a history. Fifty years ago Walworth 
was a suburb, almost a village, the home of many 
wealthy families. The Rev. George Clayton, a 
familiar name in Nonconformist history, ministered 
there to a rich and influential congregation. The 
place was the religious home of Robert Browning 
during his boyhood, and he never forgot his associa- 
tions with it. The very pew in which he sat with 
his parente is still shown. The old building still 
stands, but all around it everything has changed. 
The rich have gone, the poor have multiplied, and 
to-day it is one of the most crowded, the most help- 
less, the most hopeless districts in the whole of 
London ; one in which poverty is perhaps more uni- 
versal and more continuous than in the East End 
itself. The inhabitants can do but little for them- 
selves, and it is emphatically a case in which the 
strong should help the weak. With this aim, an 
auxiliary society has been formed at Cambridge, and 
it is hoped that a constant stream of workers will 
flow from the university into Walworth. The Church 
there will serve as a new settlement. There, under 
the guidance of the Rev. T. H. Darlow, himself an 
old Cambridge man, those who come will learn the 
real needs of the people, and it will serve as an 
admirable training-school in religious and social 
work, 


COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


With the close of the busy London season and 
the return of the long summer days, the tide of 
life begins to turn from the city to the country and 
the sea. Thousands regard rest and change as 
the absolute necessities of life, and to escape from 
the dust and heat of the town far away to pure 
mountain air and the eternal music of the waves is for 
them & matter of course. But there are thousands 
and tens of thousands for whom these blessings are 
the rarest of luxuries, who can only dream of azure 
skies and forest shade. Whilst the city is deserted 
by the rich, the pale workroom girl still plies her 
needle in the stifling air, the weary factory hand 
still stoops over her monotonous task. To these 
strugglers for existence the summer days bring no 
relief, for their slender earnings barely suffice for 
clothing, food, and shelter: a real week’s holiday is 
utterly beyond their reach. Happily, they are not 


altogether uncared for by loving friends, and the 
Holiday Club in connection with the Young Women’s 
Christian Association has brought brightness into 
thousands of lives, by adding to the savings of those 
who have been able to lay by a little, and by assist- 
ing others who, through illness or poverty, are totally 
unable to help themselves. During last year several 
hundred girls in this way obtained from two to six 
weeks’ change, many of whom had never before seen 
more of the country than is possible on a Bank 
Holiday excursion. At the present time the needs 
of the Society are great and pressing. The long . 
| severe winter, and the sickness which it left behind, 
| have made large demands upon the Holiday Fund, 
so that the resources now available are less than 
usual. The society needs money. Cannot very many 
of our readers give a little? The secretaries are 
always glad to receive invitations for country visits ; 
cannot a few of us help in that way? Some of us 
may have at command Letters for Convalescent 
Homes and country Hospitals; these will be useful 
too. Let each do what he can. All contributions 
and offers of assistance should be sent to Miss F. M. 
Fraser, 30, Onslow Gardens, London, S.W., and the 
earlier they are sent, the better. 


FELLOW WORKERS’ UNION. 


We are very glad to hear that the Fellow Workers” 
Union continues to grow and prosper. Its beginnings 
three years ago were small and its aims humble, 
but now it is beginning to lift up its head. It can 
show an increased membership, and is looking for- 
ward to possibilities of larger service. It is really a 
branch of the Women’s Guild of the Church of Scot- 
land, and appeals chiefly to girls of education and 
leisure, whose lives are for the most part full of 
brightness and free from care. Its object is to foster 
an interest in mission-work and to develop mission- 
ary interest. Each member is required to subscribe 
one shilling annually, and to do some definite work 
every quarter for missions. All the work done by 
members is sent up to the secretary and sold for the 
benefit of the Mission, either in Edinburgh orat smaller 
sales in country places. It is not only needlework 
that is welcome, but paintings, drawings, carved 
wood, and work in leather or in brass. Each mem- 
ber is encouraged to send whatever she can do best. 
Last year the income so obtained was not far short 
of £100, and it was applied with admirable discre- 
tion. Perhaps, among our younger readers, there 
may be some who would like to enter into member- 
ship of a society like this. It will give them an object 
and a purpose to which they can devote leisure hours, 
and the sense of companionship and sympathy in 
good works. If so, let them write to Miss Hunter, 
49, Moray Place, Edinburgh, and full information 
will readily be forwarded to them. 
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II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
TURKISH MISRULE. 


A short narrative of personal experience contri- 
buted by Mrs. Bishop (better known, perhaps, as 
Miss Isabella Bird) to the last number of the Con- 
temporary Review, contains a sad and distressing 
picture of Turkish misrule in the outlying parts of 
the Sultan’s dominion. Whatever virtues the Turk 
may possess, even his best friends will hardly assert 
that he has ever shown himself fit to govern a mixed 
population, differing in race and religion from him- 
self. Among all the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
Turkish authority has ever been synonymous with 
cruelty, oppression, and wrong. Mrs. Bishop tells 
us what she saw with her own eyes both among 
Nestorians and Armenians, tales of robbery, of 
violence, of terror. She describes a harmless and 
inoffensive people, willing enough to live at peace 
with their neighbours and asking only to be left 
alone, absolutely abandoned to their oppressors, and 
betrayed by the officials who are placed there for 
their protection. How iniquitous the state of things 
is may be inferred from the evidence of an English 
Consul who plainly asserts that the Kurds, always 
the aggressors, have been led to believe, though with- 
out any overt act or declaration, that they were 
quite at liberty to attack the Nestorian Christians. 
No wonder that the sufferers lose hope and faith, 
that they should ask, ‘“‘ How can we believe in God, 
when He lets these things happen to us? ’’—that 
they should tell themselves, ‘‘ If we let go the Cross 
then we might be rich and safe.’’ It needs courage 
and endurance granted but to few if men are to hold 
out against incessant and protracted persecution like 
this. On the other side of the frontier, in Persian 
territory, their brethren of the same faith dwell in 
peace. Why cannot it be so here? 


A CHAMPION OF THE OPIUM TRAFFIC. 


The opium traffic has received a very severe blow, 
and though the end of the struggle will not come 
immediately, there is but little doubt as to the final 
issue. When the House of Commons condemns the 
trade, and demands that the Indian Government 
shall cease to issue licenses for the cultivation of the 
poppy, and shall prohibit the sale of the drug, it is 
evident that the system is doomed. As might have 
been expected, the vote has caused immense wrath, 
especially among Indian officials of a certain type, 
for whom Sir Lepel Griffin has made himself the 
spokesman. Had he been wise, he would have 
kept his indignation to himself, but unfortunately 
for his own reputation he has chosen to parade 
his passion in public. His letter to the Times was 
a regular battery of abuse. ‘‘ Fanatics,’’ ‘‘ geese,’’ 
** intolerant lunatics,’’ are a few of the terms with 
which he pelted a majority of the House of Commons 
with Mr. John Morley at their head. He commits 
himself to the assertion that in a tropical climate the 
moderate-use of opium is beneficial. He argues that the 





special virtue of the opium tax is that it falls not on 
India but on China. As he is ‘‘tired of ethical 
lessons,’’ he makes short work of the demoralisation 
of China, and implies that the Chinese are already 
so degraded that we can do them no further harm. 
An utterance like this, inspired by bitter and vehe- 
ment hatred of the moral law, may well fill us with 
fear and dismay. If it represents the spirit and the 
temper of the men who administer our law and shape 
our policy in India, our empire cannot stand. The 
conscience of mankind in Britain and in India alike 
will revolt against its iniquity, and fall it must. 
But we would rather hope that the class represented 
by this irate and intolerant official is one that is 
rapidly dying out, leaving the places of power and 
authority to be filled by a new generation who have 
been trained in the nobler traditions of British rule 
in India and have learned that national righteous- 
ness is the only sure and lasting foundation of 
national power. 


III.—_IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
FACTS AND FIGURES. 


The last few weeks have been an anxious time for 
the secretaries of our great societies, for it is at this 
time that the accounts for the year are made up and 
that a very large portion of the income is actually 
received. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has made the most distinct advance. Its in- 
come has risen to £164,000, an increase of £26,000 
upon the previous year, but the amount is said to 
include an unusual number of legacies. The Church 
Missionary Society of course stands at the very head 
of the list with an income of £247,700, all told. 
Last year’s total was apparently larger, but it in- 
cluded a special sum of £30,000 left for investment 
and not to be applied as income. Its income shows 
a slight excess over expenditure. The other mis- 
sionary societies seem to be less prosperous. The 
Baptist Missionary Society, with an income of 
£68,000, has spent £10,000 more. The Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, with an expenditure amounting 
in all to £132,885, has to face a deficit of £10,000 
on the year’s accounts, raising its accumulated debt 
to £20,000; while the London Missionary Society, 
which has not yet published its balance sheet, is 
said to stand very much in the same position as it 
did last year. One of the best and most useful of all 
societies, the Bible Society, seems to have fallen on 
evil days. Its income is still very large, more than 
£217,000; but the deficit on the year’s returns is 
£14,000, and it is now £40,000 in debt. It is pos- 
sible that some of its old supporters may think that 
its work is done, but this is by no means the case. 
The further civilisation extends, and the more edu- 
cation develops, the greater the need for the help 
which it alone can give. 


BISHOP TUCKER IN UGANDA. 


Bishop Tucker’s letter from Uganda is certainly 
one of the most interesting that has ever appeared, 
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even in the pages of the Church Missionary Intel- 
ligencer. It overflows with thankfulness and joy. 
He describes how on Sunday, December 28th, he 
stood up to preach to fully 1,000 men and women. 
At his side sat the Katikiro, the second man in the 
kingdom, while the building was crowded with 
chiefs and men of influence—all Christians, and 
devout and earnest in their demeanour. About a 
fortnight later, he ordained two English missionaries, 
Messrs. Baskerville and Gordon, and also appointed 
six native lay Evangelists, a small band at present, 
but soon to be strengthened by further reinforce- 
ments. As to the prospects of internal peace his 
tone is distinctly hopeful. He has found out that 
the real causes of strife between the two parties of 
Christians are political, not religious. The division 
is between the partisans of France and those of 
England, and the contending factions have, for the 
most part, dropped the terms Catholic and Protes- 
tant, preferring to describe themselves as French 
and English. Now that the English protectorate 
has been established by treaty, this antagonism, we 
may hope, will gradually die out and disappear. 
Meanwhile an excellent arrangement has been made, 
in which both sides acquiesce, for submitting to 
arbitration the personal grievances and complaints 
of persecution which have sprung up during the 
recent trouble. This, if anything, should restore 
peace and unity. We are very glad to see that the 
Bishop gives a more encouraging account of his own 
condition. "When he wrote before, he was suffering 
both from fever and ophthalmia. Even now he has 
not entirely recovered, but his vigour has evidently 
returned, and he is in excellent spirits. There is, 
indeed, no medicine that can compare with the joy 
of seeing a great work prospering in our hands. 


‘PART OF THE COMING THOUSAND.”’ 


February 17th was a memorable day in the his- 
tory, not only of the China Inland Mission, but of 
missionary enterprise all the world over. It saw 
the arrival at Shanghai of thirty-five new workers, 
the largest missionary party that has ever been 
known to arrive in China, and announcing that 
others were to follow. The whole story, as told by 
Miss Geraldine Guiness, in China’s Millions, reads 
more like a romance than a narrative of sober facts. 
The new-comers were all Scandinavians from 
America, and had been led to devote themselves to 
missionary work by the Rev. F. Franson, a Swedish 
minister, who, while engaged in Evangelistic work 
in Europe, had been fired with missionary zeal. He 
started a great work in Germany, and then returned 
to his home in America to plead with the Scandina- 
vian churches there, and to rouse them to a sense of 
their responsibilities towards heathen lands. His 
efforts met with wonderful success. After a fort- 
night’s work in Brooklyn, sixteen men and women 
were accepted for service in China, and funds for 
their support were guaranteed by the various 
Churches with which they were connected. The 
same experiment was repeated in Chicago, and with 








the same result. These two cities alone sent out the 
band that has already arrived. From there Mr. 
Franson passed to Minneapolis, winning other re- 
cruits [there, who will follow in due course. If he 
is able to carry on the work in the same way, before 
long he will have done much to realise what seemed 
an idle dream only a few months ago, when Mr. 
Hudson Taylor appealed for a thousand missionaries 
for China. Those who have already gone out from 
America and from Germany, it may well prove, are 
but the vanguard of a greater host—‘*‘ part of the 
coming thousand.”’ 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


It would be superfluous to dwell upon the loss 
which the nation as well as the Church of England 
has sustained by the death of Dr. Magee. It is 
but a few months since he was appointed to the 
Archbishopric. He still stood on the threshold of his 
new career. He had not yet been tried at his post. 
That he would have succeeded seems certain, but it 
is not safe to conjecture what particular line he would 
have struck out for himself. "Wherever he was, and 
in whatever position, he had always shown himself 
a living force. As a popular preacher at Bath, as 
Dean of Cork, in the diocese of Peterborough and in 
the House of Lords, he had always impressed every 
one by his pre-eminent ability and by his force of 
character. He was not a profound scholar, nor a 
great theologian, still less a great ecclesiastic. He 
had a superb gift of oratory, combined with a 
shrewdness and a common-sense as rare as they are 
refreshing. He would always look a fact in the 
face. He would always express his thought in 
words of his own, not in the phrase of custom and 
convention. In many cases, no doubt, his utter- 
ances were open to misinterpretation, and even 
encouraged it, though the truth might be found 
there in a strange and unfamiliar form. There was 
also a certain cynicism at times, due not to contempt 
of human nature or to disbelief in the possibilities of 
human virtue, but provoked by dislike of the moral 
machinery in which some reformers put such bound- 
less faith, and by distrust of the short and easy 
methods to which they look for abolishing inveterate 
and ingrained evil. But give hima cause where his way 
was clear, where he stood on solid ground, and where 
he could get a firm grip on vice, or cruelty, or crime, 
the whole nature of the man was roused to a pas- 
sionate earnestness ; every faculty was fired; and if 
he seemed slow to enter the battle, once there he 
would never leave it till the last blow had been 
struck and the foe driven from the field. This 
characteristic of the man received its latest, as well 
as its most surprising illustration, in his support of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Few societies of any sort won his 
support: but this, in virtue of its “ well-arranged 
and verified facts,’’ carried all his soul into its work, 
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especially into its Parliamentary crusade against the | Life and thought have swept onwards, and we now 


present evils of child-life insurance. 


DRE. EDMOND DE PRESSENSE. 


The “‘estranging sea,”’ as more than one poct has 
called it, has not yet lost all its power. Abiding 
barriers still divide us from neighbouring nations. 
In most cases, the thought of France and of Ger- 
many makes its way to us slowly and gradually 
through English teachers. But Dr. de Pressensé was 
an exception. He spoke to us in his own voice, with 
only the translator to intervene, and in the Christian 
World and other religious journals he found his way 
to a great and growing audience that admired his 
brilliant gifts, and was inspired by his robust and 
simple faith. To thousands of English men and 
women, as to masses of his fellow-countrymen, he 
represented much, if not all, of what was highest 
and noblest in the life and genius of the French na- 
tion. He inherited great traditions. He himself 
was of Huguenot descent. The Free Church, with 
which he was associated, by its refusal to accept any 
subsidy from the State, was staunchly loyal to a 
great principle, and though comparatively weak in 
numbers, through its leaders it has ever been able to 
exert an invaluable influence upon national life. Its 
preachers have been prophets of righteousness. Dr. 
de Pressensé was one of them. A true patriot, he 
recognised the weakness as well as the strength of 
France. He saw that devout and earnest men were 
needed as much, if not more, in public life as in the 
pulpit; and so while never abandoning religious 
work, he devoted much of his time and strength to 
political work, endeavouring with heart and soul to 
lead the nation in the paths of righteousness, purity, 
and peace. He received the high honour of a seat in 
the French Senate, and he there became a real force, 
keeping himself free from faction and intrigue, and 
reserving his influence and energy for the task of 
moral reform. Something he had already accom- 
plished, and one cannot but hope that much of the 
seed which he has sown may yet bear fruit in after 
days. But it would be a grievous error to measure 
the importance of his work by positive and tangible 
results. The living testimony of the man was of 
supreme value. He stood midway between the an- 
tagonistic forces by which France is most imperilled. 
As a scholar of profound and varied learning, he 
showed to those who reject the very idea of God, 
and to the criticism that destroys but cannot build, 
that ignorance and faith are not synonymous terms. 
And on the other hand, by his resolute opposition to 
the claims of Roman Catholicism to fetter the faith 
of the soul and the freedom of the nation, he pro- 
claimed the great truth, that the Church of Christ 
was founded not to enslave but to save mankind. 


DR. OSBORN. 


Dr. Osborn’s death closes a great chapter in the 
history of Methodism. He was the typical represen- 
tative of a school that is now practically extinct. 





look up to new stars. Freedom has taken the place 
of authority; the reign of love has followed the 
reign of law. Among the Methodists, Dr. Osborn 
was one of those who resisted change most resolutely 
and persistently, carrying on the struggle till the 
issue was clear and inevitable, but then accepting 
the result with wisdom and grace, and without 
cherishing any bitterness or rancour against his 
triumphant opponents. His was a long, useful, and an 
honourable life. He was in his cighty-fourth year 
when he died. Sixty-five years had passed since he 
first entered upon his work. He had served his 
Church in innumerable capacities, and had received 
every honour which it had to bestow. No one had 
exerted more influence among Methodists, and es- 
pecially in the Conference, than he, All the quali- 
ties that make a great leader were his—courage and 
clearness, fidelity to principle, loyalty to friends, an 
imperial will, the faculty of speech, and the faculty 
of silence; untiring patience, unfailing industry. 
He knew that the man who works is the man who 
wins, and that service is the only road to supremacy. 
Stern and severe as he seemed in public, save when 
he could speak of the spiritual life and its experi- 
ences, in private and personal life he could unbend. 
Children loved him. As a friend has said of him, 
‘‘Much of his best seed was sown by the quiet 
streams of family life.’ His tenderness to the poor, 
the suffering, the sorrowful, knew no bounds. His 
piety was deep and pure—a living stream welling up 
out of the granite rock. The new system, with all 
its advantages, and they are many, will not easily 
produce his peer. 


MISS MARY LINSKILL. 


A novelist like Miss Linskill enters so many homes 
and hearts as a welcome guest, that her friends all 
over the world, unknown to her but not the less true, 
and especially the readers of Goop Worps and the 
Sunpay Maacazryg, in which some of her best work 
first appeared, will feel that they have suffered a 
grievous loss. Many years ago circumstances com- 
pelled her to win a livelihood. She gave herself to 
literature, was patient and persevering, and aided by 
the advice of a wise and experienced friend, Dr. 
Macleod, she made her way to the front. She was 
successful and enjoyed her success, but it was never 
the first thing in her mind. What she most cared 
for was the fidelity and the thoroughness of her work. 
She put her conscience into every page. In light- 
ness of touch, in ease, and in grace, no doubt, she 
fell short of other writers possessing far inferior 
powers. She was not blessed with humour or with 
buoyancy of spirit. But all that she wrote is re- 
markable for a stern seriousness and a high resolve. 
The spirit of the moors with their bleak solitude had 
entered into her, and often in reading the pages the 
thought instinctively turns to her more famous fel- 
low-countrywoman, Charlotte Bronté, widely sepa- 
rated from her though she was, but sad with the 
same sadness and strong with the same strength. 
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GODIVA DURLEIGH. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avrnor or “ Srzrrrine Sronzs,’’ ‘‘ Tue StrencTH oF HER YouTH,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—AN INKY CHAPTER. 
C= did not find Sybil any more 


amiable when she returned to Albert 
Villa; but Honor was certainly kinder, and 
Janet gave some faint tokens of increased 
civility. Amd Godiva was, herself, greatly 
improved. Lady Colinette’s influence had 
told upon her unconsciously; under the 
warmth of that sunny nature she had ex- 
ded ; and then, too, there was the revived 
ope of making something by her pen. Coli- 
nette had given her hints—had looked over 
the crude fragment of a story—and had ear- 
nestly advised her to go on. 

“You will succeed one of these days, 
Godiva,” she had said, “‘ but in order to suc- 
ceed you must keep your eyes open. Don't 
be content with merely dreaming out your 
characters. Look at the real people you 
meet, and take a trait from this one and that 
one. Talk to them, and they will talk to 
you. Do not hurry over your work ; collect 
your materials slowly ana carefully, and give 
due thought to their arrangement. And as 
London is stamped on your heart, write of 
London, and of the scenes that have been 
enacted before your own eyes. No one ever 
tires of the true heart-stories of men and 
women ; but we must have histories, not of 
phantoms, but of human beings like our- 
selves.” 

So Godiva toiled away in her little bare 
room at the top of the house, remembering 
all Colinette’s injunctions. Often and often 
her thoughts took wing and flew far from 
Albert Villa and its unsympathetic inmates, 
to the old haunts that she had loved so well. 
And if the hero of herstory had a brown 
complexion and a pair of deep blue eyes, 
there was nothing wonderful in that. Rex’s 
face rose up before her as she wrote; Rex’s 
voice constantly sounded in her ears. He 
was coming—coming after Christmas—she 
repeated to herself a thousand times. 

Meanwhile the weather grew coider. East 
winds came blowing across the sea, cutting 
sharply through Godiva’s window, and 
piercing her to the bone. Her old room in 
London had been warm and comfortable in 
the sheltered street, and she began to feel 
the cold keenly. 

“You have a cough, Godiva,” said Hugh 
Durleigh at dinner one evening. “Do you 
take care of yourself ?” 

“ As well as I can, uncle,” she answered 
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cheerfully. “But this east wind will not let 
any one alone.” 

“‘T hope you avoid draughts,” he went on. 
“‘ Seaside houses are apt to be draughty, you 
know. The girls find the breakfast-room 
warm in the mornings ; do you sit there ?” 

“Godiva doesn’t condescend to sit with 
us,” said Sybil. ‘She prefers solitude in 
her own room.” 

“ Are you very busy in your own room %” 
Hugh asked quickly. ‘You are not study- 
ing too hard, are you ?” 

“Qh, no, uncle. I am doing a little— 
writing,” replied Godiva; who, in spite of 
her desire to hide the truth, was yet too 
honest to make a mystery. 

There was a slight titter from Sybil. 
Hugh looked at his niece thoughtfully and 
with anxiety. 

“Tf you must write, why not wait till 
milder weather comes, my dear ?” he said. 
“Surely your fingers must be cramped. But 
anyhow you must find a warmer nook to 
work in. Honor will see to it.” 

Honor flushed. She knew that she had 
given the worst bedroom in the house to her 
cousin. And then, as she thought of the 
pretty guest-chamber in Fir House, in which 
Lady Colinette had installed the invalid, she 
was slightly ashamed of herself. After all, 
Godiva had proved that she was no mischief- 
maker. She might have given people a very 
unpleasant impression of the Durleighs if 
she had felt inclined to doso. They had 
let their friends know that she had been the 
guest of Lady Colinette Crewe, and already 
there was a marked increase of respect in 
the manner of all their acquaintances. 
Dwellers in a larger sphere can hardly realise 
the subserviency with which the inhabitants 
of a narrow world will follow a leader of 
fashion. 

Later on, in the drawing-room, Godiva 
was surprised to find Honor by her side. 

Mrs. Steene had dropped in, as she often 
did after dinner, and was talking to Sybil. 
Janet was seated at the piano, playing little 
tinkling funes with one hand while she 
listened to Mrs. Steene’s bits of news. Go- 
diva had sought a quiet corner, and was 
deeply absorbed in a book. She started to 
hear Honor speaking to her in a low tone. 

“T have been thinking that you would 
like to sit and write in the sanctum to- 
| morrow morning,” she said. “It is a very 
warm little room ; my father keeps his books 
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and papers there, and when he is not at 
home it is never used.” 

“You are very kind.” Godiva’s eyes ex- 
pressed a great deal more than her words. 
“ Are you sure, Honor, that I shall be no in- 
convenience to any one if I go there ?” 

“We do not use it,” Honor repeated. 
“ And perhaps your bedroom is too cold for 
you. I did not know that your chest was 
delicate, and there is no fire-place in your 
room.” 

“ But if all the other rooms are occupied,” 
Godiva began timidly. 

“There is an unfurnished room—a much 
better one than yours—and it shall be got 
ready for you,” said Honor, speaking rapidly 
and decidedly ; “but until it is ready, you 
had better sit in the sanctum when you want 
to write.” 

She got up and walked away without 
waiting to hear Godiva’s thanks. Sybil 
looked at her eldest sister with an inquisi- 
tive glance. 

The sanctum was a mere slip of a room at 
the back of the house ; but it had a look of 
peace and comfort when Godiva entered it 
on the following morning with her portfolio 
under her arm. As she went in, and shut 
the door behind her, the sound of Sybil’s 
voice, loud and angry, met her ears. She 
was too happy, however, to think much 
about Sybil and her tantrums; one light 
after another had broken through the clouds 
that overshadowed her life; by-and-by there 
would be the full glory of sunshine. 

She wrote on and on under the influence 
of her happy mood ; her pen seemed to fly 
over the paper. And after luncheon she 
snatched an opportunity to thank Honor 
for having provided her with such a cosy 
retreat. But Honor received the thanks 
rather stiffly, and seemed anxious to escape 
from every demonstration of gratitude. 

Three pleasant mornings passed away 
quietly in the seclusion of the sanctum ; and 
on the fourth there was an interruption. A 
servant came to say that Lady Colinette 
Crewe had called to see Miss Godiva, and 
was waiting in the drawing-room. Godiva 
went away in haste, leaving the portfolio 
open, and the sheets of manuscript'lying on 
the table. 

“I have come to tell you some good 
news,” said Colinette, greeting her affec- 
tionately. “The new editor of the Evening 
Magazine is an old friend of mine; and I 
have had a note, saying that he will dine 
with me to-night. Will you come to meet him, 
Godiva, and stay to sleep at Fir House %” 





Full of gratitude and delight, Godiva 
answered her with shining eyes and flushed 
cheeks. The world was certainly becoming 
a new and lovely place. 

“Tt will be well to bring your manu- 
script,” said Colinette. “I want to look 
over it myself, and I should like Mr. Sea- 
brook to judge of your style. You will 
come to me this afternoon as early as pos- 
sible.” 

There was a little more talk. Colinette 
explained that Mr. Seabrook had a young 
nephew, an officer, quartered at the barracks 
near Northsea, and was glad to run down 
from London to see how the lad was getting 
on. The Evening Magazine was improving 
rapidly under its new editor, who was a man 
born in the very purple of literary life. 
Colinette evidently hoped much from his 
introduction to Godiva. 

On her way to the hall-door, the caller 
was aware of a skirt rapidly whisking up 
the staircase ; and Godiva, who was accom- 
panying her friend, perceived that the 
vanishing drapery belonged to Sybil. 

The colour was still on her cheeks and 
the glad light in her eyes when the girl went 
back to the sanctum. Smiling to herself, 
she opened the door and went in. Then, as 
if struck by a sudden blow, she staggered 
back, and her face grew marble white in a 
moment. 

Mr. Durleigh’s study was provided with a 
large inkstand, holding two ink-bottles of 
unusual size. Both these bottles were now 
quite empty, and every sheet in Godiva's 
open portfolio was besmeared and blackened 
with ink. Not even the pages lying on the 
table had been spared ; they, too, had been 
splashed and defaced, until scarcely a line of 
writing was to be distinguished. The work 
had been thoroughly done. 

A few pens were scattered about on the 
carpet, and both the empty ink-bottles had 
been overturned. A black cat, belonging to 
Honor, was sitting peacefully on the hearth- 
rug, and Godiva knew that it had not been 
there when she left the room. But not for 
an instant did she suspect the cat of being 
the perpetrator of the mischief, although she 
guessed that it had been brought into the 
sanctum that the blame might be laid on its 
back. 

She was still standing, looking mutely at 
the work of destruction, when’ Honor 
knocked softly at the door, and, receiving 
no answer, came in. 

“T came to tell you that our needle- 
woman is here, and if you want any of your 
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or altered——- Why, Godiva, are you 
ill ? 

The girl turned slowly towards her and 
made an effort to speak. But no words 
would come. She pointed silently to the 
ink-stained manuscript, and then hid her 
pale face in her hands. 

“What a fearful mess!” Honor ejacu- 
lated. ‘How did you do it ?” 

Godiva mastered her feelings with a 
strong effort, and looked straight into her 
cousin’s eyes. Honor was not pretending 
astonishment ; she was honestly surprised 
and annoyed ; neatness and cleanliness were 
never wanting where she ruled, and she 
hated the sight of anything slovenly and 
unclean. 

“T did not do this,” Godiva answered 
hoarsely. ‘It was done while I was in the 
drawing-room with Lady Colinette Crewe. 
Oh, Honor, it is too much! Sybil’s spite 
has gone too far ; I can’t bear any more!” 

“ Pray don’t say such things,” said Honor, 
getting very red. ‘You should not blame 
any one without sufficient evidence. You 
didn’t see her do it, you know; and the cat 
is here !” 

“Yes, the cat is here,” repeated Godiva 
bitterly. ‘He was brought in to bear the 
blame. But you don’t think that he did it, 
Honor, any more than I do?” 

‘One doesn’t know what to think.” Honor 
pressed her lips together tightly. “It is all 
very unpleasant.” 

“So unpleasant that I have had enough 
of it, Honor. I have borne insults and un- 
kindness without a murmur; but this is 
sheer fiendishness. The manuscript may 
seem worthless to you, but to me——” 

She paused ; something rose in her throat 
as if it would choke her. Honor, flushed 
and frightened, tried to say a few conciliatory 
words. 

“T am sorry,” she faltered. “I hoped 
that we were all getting on better together. 
We have wished lately—my father and I— 
to make you more comfortable.” 

She, too, paused in her turn, and then 
added, with more feeling than she had ever 
shown before— 

“Our fathers loved and trusted each 
other, Godiva, and if Uncle Morris can see 
into his brother’s heart he will know that it 
is true to you.” 

This little speech, so unlike Honor’s usual 
way of talking, suddenly hushed the tumult 
that was raging in Godiva’sheart. It was a 
truth that Morris Durleigh had so thoroughly 
believed in Hugh that he had trusted him 





with his child. Dissimilar pursuits and differ- 
ing opinions had never really separated the 
brothers ; their bond of union had borne the 
strain of their divided lives. 

“Thank you, Honor,” she said, quite 
calmly. “Iam glad that you have reminded 
me of my father ; you could not have said a 
wiser thing. This has been a severe blow ; 
but I shall get over it by-and-by.” 

Honor was pale now; but her face wore 
a look of relief as she turned away. Godiva 
mechanically gathered the ink-stained pages 
together, and carried them up to her own 
room. ‘Then she bolted the door, threw her- 
self down upon her knees beside the bed, and 
buried her head in her hands. 

After half an hour of silent suffering, she 
rose quiet and exhausted. The years of 
faithfulness to her father’s teaching were not 
thrown away, but yielded their strength at 
last in the time of sore need. She must en- 
dure to the end, no matter whether that end 
were far or near. If she was ever to con- 
quer these turbulent spirits around her, it 
must be by gentleness and peace, by render- 
ing blessing for evil. There is no battle worth 
winning unless it is won by the power of 
love ; all other victories are but shadows of 
the true victory, which exalts the van- 
quished while it ennobles the victor. 

She had not wept much, for the storm of 
anger had driven away all desire to shed 
tears. Youth recovers itself quickly, and 
a certain quality called proper _ pride, 
came to Godiva’s aid at this time. It was 
not well to let Sybil see that she had done 
as much mischief as she intended. In fifteen 
minutes the gong would sound for luncheon; 
a wash in cold water, and one or two deft 
touches to her dress, made her look a new 
creature. Lady Colinette had left some white 
chrysanthemums, and she fastened them into 
her bodice with more care than usual before 
she went down-stairs. 

Honor glanced up nervously as her cousin 
entered ; but Godiva moved to her seat with 
perfect composure, nor did she change colour 
when Sybil came in. Janet, full of excite- 
ment, was talking very fast about a concert 
that was coming off, and hers was the only 
voice heard at the table. 

“How stupid you all are!” she cried at 
last. ‘Here is a queen of song coming to 
sing in this benighted place, and you don’t 
take the slightest interest in her. Love of 
the fine arts is certainly lacking in this house- 
hold! What must the Muses think of you?” 

No one answered, although Godiva smiled. 
In a minute Janet broke out again. 
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“Perhaps I’m wrong after all. Some of 
you are given to composing poetry, I believe! 
Sybil likes us to know what she has been do- 
ing ;—look at her ink-stains!”’ Three people 
started ; one of them turned pale, and two 
flushed crimson. Godiva, although her white 
cheeks told a tale of inward tumult, was far 
quieter than her cousins. Honor, crumbling 
her bread, and biting her lips, looked angrily 
at Sybil, who chanced to wear, that day, a 
dress of light fawn-coloured cloth. On the 
front of the gown and on one of the sleeves 
there were the ugly black stains which Janet 
had pointed out ; and its wearer sat glower- 
ing at the table-cloth in sullen rage and shame. 
“Well, you were never remarkable for neat- 
ness,” Janet continued. “ But, really, Sybil, 
I can’t think why you got yourself into such 
a mess! Of course that frock is utterly 
ruined.” 

“1 don’t know why you should be so much 
concerned about my frock,” returned Sybil 
ana choked voice. “I shall have to get a 
mew one, that’s all. No doubt it is a great 
pleasure to you to see the ruin of my 

~clothes ! ” 

“Not a pleasure, merely a puzzle,” said 
Janet provokingly. “One would like to hear 
how you contrived to effect the work of de- 
struction. Did somebody drop you into a 
colossal ink-pot, as if you were one of the 
inky boys in the German rhyme-book ?” 

All the more enraged because she could 
find no ready excuse for her inky condition, 
Sybil struggled with her fury for a few 

.seconds, and then burst out into loud and 
passionate sobs. Janet was honestly asto- 
mished at this display of hysterical emotion, 
-and sat open-eyed, gazing at her sister. 
Honor, the picture of discomfort, put her 
‘hand up to her forehead with a bewildered 
gesture. 

Presently the sobs grew so violent that all 
three began to be frightened. Sybil gasped, 
moaned, and howled till they rose from the 
table in dismay. Servants ran in, some one 
went hurriedly for Mrs. Steene; and it 
was a relief when that wily widow entered 
the room, and undertook the task of soothing 
the hysterical one. 

Godiva was truly glad to get away from 
the house, although Honor's troubled look 
went to her heart. Poor Honor! she had a 
tremendously strict sense of decorum; a 
hatred of all scenes ; and an intense fear of 
being disgraced in the eyes of the servants. 
What must all the domestics think of this 
howling and writhing Sybil? She followed 
Mrs. Steene to the door of her sister’s room, 





and then turned away, angry, and sick of 
everything. There was no longer any doubt 
that Sybil had wilfully defaced Godiva’s 
manuscript; and although Honor did not 
yet feel much affection for her cousin, the 
meanness and spitefulness of the deed dis- 
gusted her. She must leave Mrs. Steene to 
calm the sobbing girl as she best could; she 
felt that she did not want to live under the 
same roof with Sybil any more. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” asked 
Janet, meeting her in the hall. “Why is 
Sybil bellowing over a few ink-spots? The 
dress was a good one, but it isn’t worth a fit 
of hysterics. What is the matter with you, 
Honor? And why did Godiva get so white 1 
Are we all going mad ?” 

“Yes,” said Honor desperately. “That 
is, I shall certainly go mad if you ask ques- 
tions.” 

“Ts there some dreadful mystery in the 
house?’’ Janet persisted. “I always felt 
we were the sort of family to have a mystery ; 
we quarrel so fearfully! The servants will 
leave in a body, and go and talk about us.” 

“Let them go and talk!” cried Honor 
with most unwonted vehemence. “I shan’t 
try to stop them. I’m sick of keeping up 
appearances,—quite sick. There is no other 
house in which people do such mean things 
as they do here !” 

“ Decidedly you are mad,” said Janet, with 
the calm of conviction. ‘ Was it mean in 
Sybil to ink herself? No; it was the howl- 
ing that was mean. She has shattered our 
nerves just for the sake of relieving her feel- 
ings. Why, Honor, you are not crying ?” 

But Honor was crying as she had not cried 
since her school days. The burden of humili- 
ation was too grievous. Forgetting all about 
the unfinished meal she hurried away to 
her own room, and bolted herself in with 
her unhappiness. 

They had not been a particularly peaceful 
or happy family before Godiva’s coming ; but 
her sojourn with them certainly seemed to 
make them worse. Or perhaps she had un- 
consciously thrown a new light upon the 
household and its ways, and made all the 
unloveliness of the home-life visible. Was 
that the truth? Honor was afraid that it 
was. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE BEGINNING OF 
SPRING. 


LADY COLINETTE put forth all her powers 
of fascination to make Godiva forget the 
destruction of her manuscript. And Godiva, 
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if she did not forget, could not refuse to be 
comforted. 

Mr. Seabrook was kindness itself, and 
easily won her heart by talking to her about 
her father. He was almost inclined to think 
that Godiva ought to have remained in Lon- 
don. Morris Durleigh had never fully real- 
ised how many friends he had made; he 
was a man who was utterly unconscious of 
the personal affection he had won. His one 
idea was to do good—not to be loved for 
doing it. Moreover, he had believed that his 
frequent out-spoken denunciation of wrong 
had raised up enemies. And he had enemies, 
it was true ; but they were foes who respected 
him even while they opposed him. The very 
men who had quarrelled with his opinions 
would have been the first to help his daughter 
if she had stood in need of their aid. 

“ But I must obey my father’s wish,” the 
girl said steadfastly. ‘I must stay in my 
uncle’s house till 1 feel I am right in going 
away.” 

Christmas came and went, January passed 
away, and February moved on without 
bringing Rex to Silversea. 

It was not his own fault if he did not 
come. Uncle Joseph had fallen ill, and Rex 
had to step into his place in the office. The 
aunts were tormented with anxiety about 
their brother, and could write of nothing else 
in their letters to Godiva. She had never 
known much of Mr. Kemple, and could not 
enter into their feelings as she wished to do. 
It seemed hard—very hard, she thought— 
that Rex could not be spared just for a few 
days. 

General Espinasse strengthened her in the 
conviction that it was hard, and often hinted 
that the lad’s career had been spoilt alto- 
gether. The haughty old man had taken a 
fancy to Godiva, and she liked him in return, 
although his Toryism sometimes roused her 
to positive wrath. But it was seldom that 
the General advanced his views in her pre- 
sence. He did not care to talk politics to 
women, and he liked to amuse the girl with 
stories of old soldiering days, Godiva's 
natural refinement and gentleness satisfied 
his good taste; he would not tolerate her 
cousins for a moment, but encouraged Belle 
to be intimate with Lady Colinette’s little 
friend. 

And Belle did not need urging when 
Godiva was to be asked to luncheon or 
dinner. She, too, had taken a fancy to the 
girl ; but the real secret of her liking lay in 
the fact that Godiva honestly admired her 
and was not in the least envious of her 








beauty. Sooner or later all her other girl- 
friends had developed this feeling, and had 
become her enemies, open or sly. But 
Godiva would never become an enemy, not 
even under severe provocation. She was as 
clear as crystal, full of romance, and ever 
ready to worship the beautiful—full of the 
charity that thinketh no evil—always looking 
out for something that could be put into a 
story. And Belle, who had not an atom of 
romance in her nature, but who was practical 
and worldly-wise to the core, found a certain 
charm in a girl who was so unlike herself. 

The General and his grand-daughter lived 
in a very small house in one of the oldest 
terraces. Here and there in Silversea, you 
came across a row of houses which looked 
humble and shabby among their new and 
imposing neighbours. But General Espinasse 
could not afiord to pay a high rent, and the 
housekeeping was conducted on a system of 
strict economy. He had taken the house 
ready furnished, and all Belle’s good taste 
could not entirely conceal the cheap and 
well-worn aspect of the things around her. 

“ Of course, it isn’t in the least home-like,” 
she said one day. ‘ But I don’t miss the 
home feeling, because I have never known 
it. Iam like the people who ‘nightly pitch 
their moving tent.’ I regard it merely as a 
tent, and don’t mind the ugly furniture and 
the general air of cheapness.” 

“ But don’t you desire something perma- 
nent ?” Godiva asked. 

“Sometimes,” replied Belle vaguely. “ Yet 
the happiest people I’ve ever known are 
those who know they shall never stay long 
anywhere. It is this feeling that makes 
military people so agreeable, I think. They 
make light of small rules, and never take 
much interest in stupid local matters; and 
they are always in a cheerful state of readi- 
ness to move on.” 

“ But one day you will be married, Belle, 
and then——” 

Miss Espinasse laughed, with a pleasant 
parting of her ripe red lips. 

“Every one speculates on the grand match 
I am to make one of these days—even you, 
Godiva! Unworldly as you are, I believe 
you would be disappointed if I were ever to 
become the wife of some poor every-day 
man! It would be impossible to connect me 
with love in a cottage, wouldn’t it ?” 

The downright question startled Godiva. 
She had never put the matter to herself in 
this plain fashion. Her clear grave eyes 
studied Belle thoughtfully for some scconds 
before she replied. 
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“Tam afraid it is,” she answered slowly at 
last. 

“ Afraid!” The languid brown eyes looked 
mockingly into the grey ones, and then the 
full white lids dropped over them rather 
sadly. ‘So, Godiva, you have found me 
out, have you? You see me as I really am? 
At first you thought it was grandpapa who 
was the heartless worldling, and looked upon 
me as a helpless victim, waiting to be dis- 
posed of !” 

“How could you read my thoughts ?” 
Godiva asked. 

* Any one may read them. You havea 
window in your breast, and it is open to all 
the world. You admired my face, and you 
tried to make me out a gentle, persecuted 
girl, who would like to lead a simple, loving 
life if the fates were not against her. Isn't 
that trie ?” 

“Tt is true,” Godiva admitted with a half 


igh. 

~« Well, my dear child, I have a desire to 
be perfectly frank with you. I don’t want 
to lead a simple, loving life in the least. I 
want money and rank and no end of gaiety. 
There is no heart in me at all—no sentiment, 
as people call it. I am doing my best to 
keep up my spirits and my good looks, so 
that I may be ready to seize the golden op- 
portunity when it comes. Now, I’ve told 
you everything, and no one can accuse me 
of trying to adorn my position !” 

She looked splendidly beautiful as she 
made these revelations about herself, stand- 
ing at the window of her little room in the 
afternoon light. Her rich hair, brown as a 
November leaf, showed a gleam of red-gold 
when the sun touched it, and was wound in 
heavy coils round her stately head ; and the 
face, with its soft bloom, had the perfect 
contour that belongs to health and youth. 
There was no soul in that lovely face, it is 
true; but although Belle had openly con- 
fessed her heartlessness, it was difficult to 
believe her just then. The brown eyes in 
their langour seemed full of gentleness ; the 
red lips, full and velvety, took the sting out 
of any cruel words which passed through 
them. 

“Have I lost you, Godiva?” she asked, 
after a brief pause. “Don’t you mean to 
like me any more ?” 

“T shall never cease to like you, Belle, 
Godiva answered in her simple, grave way. 
“Of course, I believe that you have placed 
yourself in the worst light ; but, even if you 
are exactly the person that you have de- 
scribed, I shall go on caring for you. At any 
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rate, you have given me many pleasant 
hours.” 

“ And pleasant fancies ?” Belle added, with 
her sweet, half-lazy smile. 

“ And pleasant fancies. Don’t you think 
it’s just possible that I have seen your real 
self, after all ?” 

“ No,” said Belle uncompromisingly. “ You 
are a dear little thing, but you never do see 
people’s real selves, I think. Lady Colinette 
does; she looks straight through us all. 
Now, Godiva, we won't waste any more 
time over this uninteresting discussion. 
Grandpa wants us to walk with him, you 
know.” 

The General was waiting for them at the 
foot of the stairs; and then all three went 
out to their favourite promenade on the sea- 
wall, with the collie in attendance. 

“ Here’s February drawing to a close,” 
said the old man, looking far out across the 
glistening sea. ‘‘ How fast this year is glid- 
ing away! And young Longworthy doesn’t 
seem to be coming ?” 

“No,” replied Godiva sadly. 
is still far from well.” 

“They keep the lad chained to his desk,” 
the General said fretfully. ‘It’s the way of 
all those city people; they don’t believe in 
holidays. Poor fellow! I should like to see 
him.” 

“ And I, too, should like to see him,” 
remarked Belle, with a smile at Godiva. “I 
want to know whether he’s good enough for 
Somebody. I know that Somebody has an 
ideal which none of us poor worldlings can 
ever hope to touch!” 

Godiva was vexed with herself when she 
felt that her cheeks were burning. She had 
never talked much about Rex to Belle. In 
fact, that young lady had so many stories of 
her own admirers to tell, that there had been 
no opportunity for Godiva to narrate her 
little tale of hopes and fears, even if she had 
wished to open her heart. But she had not 
wished it. 

The March winds blew roughly over low- 
lying Silversea, but they did not bring Rex. 
With great difficulty and much coaxing, 
Joseph Kemple had been persuaded to leave 
his beloved chambers and try change of air. 
Miss Charlotte had accompanied him to a 
quiet seaside spot, recommended by the doc- 
tors; and Miss Henrietta was “left lament- 
ing.” Rex was taking the chief place in the 
office, his aunts wrote, and surprising every 
one by his shrewdness and sound judgment. 
No one had ever expected that Captain 
Longworthy’s son would have shown such an 
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aptitude for business. All the Kemples were 
quite proud of him. 

The month was not very far advanced 
when the winds died away, and were fol- 
lowed by the balmy sweetness of spring. She 
came like the little maiden in Andersen’s 
fairy tale, scattering flowers out of her apron, 
and setting people’s hearts longing for a 
glimpse of the country. Miss Weedon, the 
great-aunt of the Durleigh girls, was still 
staying at Albert Villa. She seemed inclined 
to take up her abode there altogether, and 
Mr. Durleigh and Honor encouraged her to 
remain. Sea air agreed with the old lady; 
she was willing to pay her share of the house- 
hold expenses, and her presence acted as a 
wholesome restraint on the tempers of Janet 
and Sybil. But there was one pleasure which 
the visit could not afford ; it had no garden, 
and Miss Weedon was an ardent lover of 
flowers. 

“A drive to Chesterport would be very 
pleasant to-day,” said Mr. Durleigh, one 
bright morning. “ Your aunt wants some 
flowers, Honor; there are plenty to be had 
there.” 

“* Heaps of flowers,” cried Sybil, becoming 
suddenly amiable and smiling on everybody. 
“We can bring back basketfuls! Mind, 
Honor, if the carriage holds four, there must 
be a place for me.” 

“Godiva has never seen Chesterport,” said 
Hugh Durleigh with a kind look at his niece, 
as he rose from the table. His breakfast was 
always over before any one else had finished, 
and then he would hurry away to his office. 

“Don’t think of me,” said Godiva, fore- 
seeing that she might be made a cause of 
strife. 

Sybil’s face had darkened in an instant, 
but she waited till her father was out of 
hearing before she spoke. 

“The usual affectation of meekness and 
unselfishness,” she remarked. ‘It doesn’t 
deceive any one.” 

‘“‘Meekness and unselfishness,” said a croak- 
ing voice; and Miss Weedon entered the 
room. ‘They are very good qualities, but 
somewhat rare. Who possesses them here?” 

“Tt is Godiva who is always laying claim 
to them,” Sybil replied. 

The old lady gave a sharp glance at the 
speaker, and then looked at Godiva, who had 
flushed, but was silent. 

“No one has been laying claim to any- 
thing, Aunt Jane,” said Honor hastily. 
“Papa thought that you would enjoy a drive 
to Chesterport to-day. We shall hire a 
carriage that holds four, and——” 





“T don’t care about going,” interposed 
Janet, in her abrupt fashion. “Godiva can 
take my place. I want to stay at home and 
practise.” 

“Then that is settled,” Honor said in a 
tone of relief. 

It was decided that they should start after 
luncheon. And before they set off Godiva 
had found out, from the sisters’ talk, the 
reason of Sybil’s desire to visit Chesterport. 
She did not care about the flowers, nor did 
she take any interest in the ruin of the old 
sea fortress which attracted so many ex- 
cursionists. But there was a lady there who 
had a son of Sybil’s own age; and this son 
was a sailor of nineteen, handsome and 
merry. 

“T really think that Sybil is in love with 
Fred Manville,” said Janet. to Honor. 

“Oh, no; she is not in love with anybody,” 
Honor replied. 

“T think she is,—without knowing it;” 
persisted Janet. 

Watching Sybil’s animated face as they 
drove along, Godiva secretly came to the 
conclusion that Janet was right. The girl 
was quite pretty this afternoon, and had 
dressed herself more carefully than usual. 
Her fair hair was neatly arranged in thick 
silken braids; her fresh cheeks bloomed 
under a picturesque black velvet hat. 

But Godiva ceased to think of Sybil when 
they drove up to the massive gateway of the 
ruined castle. The place was waking up at 
the first sweet touches of spring, the crow- 
foot’s yellow stars were sprinkled over the 
meadows that stretched away to the water's 
edge ; daffodils nodded in cottage gardens ; 
daisies dotted the bright green grass within 
the grey walls. Godiva was gladdened and 
refreshed, and longed to spend an hour alone 
in rambling among the ruins, 

Only a few paces from the castle gate there 
was a long, low house, enclosed in its garden, 
and half hidden by evergreens. Sybil cast 
many an eager glance towards its rustic 
porch ; and presently a slim lad, with a sun- 
burnt face, came swiftly out, and vaulted 
over the low wall into the road. 

“This is Mrs. Manville’s son,” said Honor 
to Miss Weedon. ‘You recollect Mrs. Man- 
ville, Aunt Jane? She was one of mamma’s 
friends.” 

““Yes—I remember,” answered the old 
lady. ‘‘She used to be fond of flowers. Per- 
haps she has a greenhouse ?” 

The young man came forward with an easy, 
confident air, and greeted them all with a 
nonchalance which made Godiva shrink into 
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herself. He had bold, bright, black eyes and 
regular features, and his black hair curled 
crisply under a jaunty red cap. 

“My mother saw you pass the window,” 
he said. “Of course, Miss Durleigh, she ex- 
pects that you will all come in and have some 
tea presently. She sent me out to you.” 

“Mrs. Manville is very kind,” Honor re- 
plied. “Is the greenhouse in good order ? 
My aunt would like to see the flowers.” 

“Oh, there’s quite ashow. The cyclamens 
beat anything that Hind has in his nursery. 
My mother really is'a capital florist.” 

Miss Weedon signified her intention of 
going to see the cyclamens at once, and 
Honor was quite willing to accompany her. 

“But you want to see the castle, Godiva,” 
she said. 

“Oh, we'll all go and see the castle,” 
answered Fred promptly. “By ‘all’ I mean 
your cousin and your sister and my- 
self, Miss Durleigh. And there are some 
awfully nice girls coming in a minute. 
They’ve never seen the old place before, and 
they expect me to do the honours.” 

At the mention of ‘awfully nice girls,” 
Sybil’s face underwent a visible change. She 
grew plain in a moment when she lost her 
brightness, and Godiva was sorry for her. 

“Met them at a ball on board the Gram- 

the other night,’ Fred continued. 
“Sisters—wonderfully alike—so I lost my 
heart to both at once. It saved one the 
wearing nuisance of trying to decide which 
was the prettier.” 

“ All your geese are swans. I daresay they 
are not in the least pretty,” said Sybil, 
foolishly. 

“Oh, aren’t they though?” The lad was 
half angry, half amused. “ Wait till you see 
them. Why all the men were at their feet.” 

“That only proves that men are a set of 
grovellers,” Sybil returned scornfully. 

Godiva began to move quietly away, tired 
of this sparring, and soon found herself alone 
in an enclosure. Around her rose the mas- 
sive grey walls, broken here and there, but 
still retaining much of their sturdy strength. 
She was now standing within the citadel, 
looking up at a long flight of steps that led 
to the great tower. 

It was a silent place ; but the birds were 
singing, and a blue sky smiled overhead, 
dappled with little white clouds. The air, 
cool and clear, was scented with the inde- 
scribable freshness of spring flowers, growing 
in the adjacent gardens. Godiva stood still, 


enjoying the breath of hyacinths and jon- 
quils, and studying the effect of bright green 











leaves and ferns upon the rugged grey stones. 
But she was not to be long left in solitude 
and peace. 

The sound of voices broke in upon the 
stillness. Fred, escorting Sybil and the two 
“awfully nice girls,” came into the enclosure 
with much talking and laughter. The girls 
were really pretty; auburn-haired and brown- 
eyed, with cheeks so vividly tinted that 
Godiva thought them almost hectic. Their 
bright hair and gay faces were set off to the 
best advantage by costumes of dark blue 
serge, very daintily finished, and fitting 
closely to their slim figures. Godiva looked 
from them to her cousin, and pitied Sybil 
for the second time that day. 

“ Are you good at climbing, Miss Tracy ?” 
said Fred to one of the sisters. “If you 
want to reach the top of the tower, you'll 
have to mount hundreds of steps, you know.” 

The girls were not strong, and they knew 
it, and were careful. Any great exertion was 
beyond their slender powers, as they reluc- 
tantly confessed. Sybil laughed unkindly. 

“T am made of more substantial mate- 
rials,” she said with an air of boastfulness, 
“and I know every inch of this old ruin.” 

She ran up the steps as she spoke, and in 
a few moments they saw her walking tri- 
umphantly on the top of a broken wall, 
springing over the gaps in the masonry with 
careless ease. The Tracys shuddered ; Go- 
diva was disturbed; and Fred called out 
loudly, ‘ Sybil, that isn’t safe !” 


CHAPTER XXV.—“ THE WEIGHT OF TUIS 
SAD TIME WE MUST OBEY.” 


SyBIL’s answer was a laugh which did not 
ring mirthfully in their ears. For an in- 
stant they saw her standing high above 
them, a strong, rosy girl, with some loosened 
locks of fair hair waving in the wind. And 
then there was a wild cry, arms outstretched, 
and a blank space where the tall figure had 
stood. 

When Godiva thought over it all after- 
wards she could not remember how they got 
to the other side of the wall. She had some 
vague recollection of darting through a 
broken archway after Fred, leaving the 
Tracy girls white and scared behind her. 

At the sight of that prostrate form, lying 
motionless at the foot of the wall, the lad 
stopped short, and every trace of colour 
faded out of his sunburnt face. It was Go- 
diva who stepped forward, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and, tenderly lifting the 
fallen head, rested it upon her knees. 
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“Run and get help,” she said, speaking 
with a quietness that struck the young 
man as strange. “She must be taken to 
the nearest house. Yours is near, isn't 
it?” 

“'There’s a cottage much nearer,” Fred 
answered, recovering himself. ‘It’s close 
to the gate.” 

In a second he was gone, and Godiva was 
left alone with her helpless charge. She had 
gently drawn away the crushed hat, and saw 
that blood was oozing through the fair hair ; 
yet she could not help hoping that the hat 
had been some sort of shield. 

She looked up, measuring the height of 
the wall with an eager glance. Close to the 
spot on which Sybil lay was a heap of dis- 
lodged stones; but she had just escaped 
them, and was lying on a thick bed of 
tangled grass. Still, it was a fearful fall, 
and Godiva was almost afraid to lay hold of 
any slight threads of hope. Would help 
never come ? 

Again and again she looked anxiously 
through the broken archway, until every 
tuft of moss and spray of ivy that clung to 
the old stonework seemed to be stamped 
upon her brain. Why were they so slow ? 
Did no one realise that Sybil was lying here 
in a swoon that might be death ? Had hours 
or minutes gone by since they were all 
standing together in the citadel, a merry 
group of talkers? She might well feel be- 
wildered, sitting on the rank grass with that 
unconscious head resting heavily on her lap, 
and not a single human being in sight. The 
strain on her nerves was almost greater than 
she could bear; but now, as at other times, 
the training of early days helped her to be 
patient and endure. 

At last there was a sound of voices speak- 
ing in subdued tones, and then a black- 
coated figure appeared in the archway. 
Godiva could scarcely repress an exclamation 
of relief. 

A young clergyman, with a plain, sensible 
face, was directing Fred Manville and one 
or two men who had been hastily called 
from their work in the fields. He did not 
speak many words to Godiva; but she saw 
that he arranged everything skilfully and 
quietly ; and presently she followed the sad 
procession through the broken arch, and 
under the great gateway. They had but a 
short distance to go. As Fred had said, 
the cottage belonging to the custodian of 
the ruins was within a few yards of the 
gate. But Mrs. Manville’s house was only 
a little farther on, and even at this troubled 





moment Godiva wondered why Sybil had 
not been taken there.. 

Honor, with blanched cheeks and fright- 
ened eyes, met them at the cottage door, and 
Sybil was carried in and laid on a bed. 
Some one said that a doctor had been sent 
for; and until he came they must wait as 
patiently as they could. Mrs. Holt, the 
custodian’s wife, was a quiet woman, 
motherly and sensible, and they could trust 
her to do all that could be done. 

The doctor came at last, and went into 
the inner room where Sybil lay. An ex- 
pectant group waited outside the cottage to 
hear his verdict; but Godiva went a few 
paces away from them. She retreated into 
the shadow of the great gateway, and stood 
leaning against its rugged masonry for sup- 
port. 

The sun was gradually sinking ; delicate 
shadow-patterns lay upon the quiet bit of 
road that led into the citadel, and she looked 
away, across the green, to the tower of a 
little church which seemed as old and grey 
as the castle itself. That square tower was 
outlined sharply against the clear sky ; all 
over the deserted fields there was the pecu- 
liar quietness of the waning spring day, and 
she could fancy that this peace had some- 
thing of expectation in it. The trees were 
waiting till their budding leaves should be 
all unfurled ; flowers, still folded up and 
hidden under the hedges, were waiting to 
burst into bloom, There was no lavish dis- 
play of blossoms anywhere yet. Almost 
everything was to come. 

It was strange that such thoughts should 
be drifting through her brain in these sad 
minutes of suspense. Yet she could think 
iu this fashion without once forgetting the 
group outside the cottage, and the first 
movement amongst them was not lost upon 
her. Some one had come out with some 
news, 

It was Mrs. Holt, who had left the bed- 
side for a moment. Sybil had opened her 
eyes, and murmured a few words. And the 
doctor—what had he said? He had been 
with her a long time ! 

It was Miss Weedon who asked this ques- 
tion, for Honor was unable to speak. Mrs. 
Holt could answer hopefully ; the doctor had 
not finished his task yet ; the injuries were 
of course very severe; but she was young 
and strong; and, perhaps, with time and 
care 

“Then he doesn’t think she will die?” 
said Fred bluntly. 

The young clergyman’s features contracted 
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in sudden pain; he touched Fred on the 
arm. All the others shivered as if a cold 
wind had passed over them. Mrs. Manville 
was ashamed of her son, and said with some 
tartness, 

“My dear, you should not be so out- 
spoken.” 

Mrs. Holt answered very quietly, 

“T believe, sir, that he thinks it’s possible 
she may recover.” 

To do him justice, Fred did not mean to 
be brutal. He had a coarse nature, and his 
feelings were not deep. At his mother’s 
reproof and the curate’s touch he coloured, 
and looked sheepishly at his boots. And 
then he said something in a low tone to the 


Tracy girls, and all three went off together. | 


Honor’s eyes followed them with a look of 
disgust. 

Miss Weedon had begun to look very 
frail and worn, as if a dozen years had 
passed over her head since the morning. 
Godiva came up, and softly called Mrs. 
Manville’s attention to the fact that the old 
lady was breaking down. 

“She shall come back with me, and take 
something,” Mrs. Manville said, bestirring 
herself at once. Miss Weedon accompanied 
her quite meekly ; Honor stayed, and drew 
near to her cousin. 

“T hardly know what is to be done,” she 
began, her lips quivering. ‘This is so aw- 
fully sudden, and oh, so dreadful! I feel 
that I ought not to leave Sybil, and yet 
some one must go home with Aunt Jane, 
and break the news to papa. You could do 
all that, Godiva ; but you couldn’t find all 
the things that are wanted. She won’t be 
moved for a long time—not for weeks; 
and we must make the place comfortable.” 

“Let us settle it at once,” said Godiva, 
after an instant’s pause. “I will stay here 
to-night.” 

“You? Oh, Godiva, this is too hard for 
you. She has used you so badly, and——” 

“Hush! we must forget everything ex- 
cept her sufferings,’ Godiva said quickly. 
‘And now, here is the doctor at last. He 
looks grave, but—try to be strong, Honor.” 

Dr. Ryan did indeed look very grave. 
His words were grave too ; but Mrs. Holt was 
right ; he did not leave them without hope. 

“Tt will be a long time before she can be 
taken home ” Honor managed to say in a 
choked voice. 

“Home! My dear young lady, she must 
lie where she is for many weeks—one can’t 
say how long. We must send for a trained 
nurse this evening.” 





He went his way, promising to. return 
before nightfall, and William Westgate, the 
curate, followed, and walked with him a few 
yards. Honor looked disconsolately after 
the retreating figures for a moment. 

“The Manvilles are selfish people,” she 
said bitterly. ‘Fred would not have her 
carried to his mother’s house. How un- 
sympathetic he is! I wish we were all at 
home.” 

“Never mind; we shall do very well 
without Mrs. Manville,” replied Godiva 
gently. “Mrs. Holt’s help will be better 
than hers, and the nurse will soon be here. 
You will send for the carriage at once, 
Honor, and take Miss Weedon away. She 
has had a great shock, poor old lady !” 

“T hope Aunt Jane won’t fall ill—that 
would be the last straw,” said poor Honor, 
tears rushing to her eyes. “And am I 
really to leave you, Godiva ?” 

“We have settled that.” 
was reassuring. 

“You are very good,” Honor murmured. 

A little later the carriage drove away with 
its two weeping occupants. Then a clock 
struck five ; and Godiva, as she stood leaning 
against the open door, saw the clergyman 
coming back again. 

“You must tell me if I can be of any use,” 
he said in a pleasant voice. ‘The Holts 
are good people ; you will find them trust- 
worthy. Here is Mercy coming to bring 
you some tea in the little parlour. She is 
just fourteen, and one of the best girls in my 
school.” 


Godiva’s smile 


CHAPTER XXVI.—‘ HOPE-LIFTED ; DOUBT- 
DEPRESSED.” 


THE slow hours of the long evening crept 
wearily away. Sybil was sensible, and knew 
that it was Godiva who sat by her bedside. 
But some time went by before she asked any 
question, and Mrs. Holt recommended per- 
fect silence until the doctor had been again. 

The room in which she lay was on the 
ground-floor, and opened into the parlour. 
It was a larger room than is often found in 
cottages, and was decently furnished, for the 
Holts, in a humble way, were well to do. 
The bed was old-fashioned, and had a white 
dimity canopy and curtains, fresh and neat. 
From her seat Godiva could see the sky 
change; the gold faded, giving place to 
silver and grey. It was gradually growing 


darker, and she rose to ask for a lamp to be 
brought. 
“Godiva,” said a faint voice, which 
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sounded like a feeble echo of Sybil’s usual 
tone. 

She was bending over the pillow in a 
moment. 

“Yes, dear, I am here,” she answered ; 
“what is it ?” 

“You saw me fall, didn’t you?” Sybil 
asked. 

“T did; but you must not talk about it 
now.” 

“T want to talk—just a little. 
home to-morrow ?” 


Can I go 


“Not to-morrow, dear,” said Godiva 
gently. 
There was a pause and a long sigh. Then 


came another question. 

‘Godiva, does the doctor say that I am 
going to die?” 

“No, Sybil; he said there was hope. 
We pray that you may live, and we think 
that you will.” 

“But if I live perhaps I shall be a 
cripple.” 

“No, dear, I hope not. You are young 
and very strong, and if you are patient you 
may get well sooner than we thought at 
first.” 

There was a pause again. Her voice was 
very tremulous when she spoke. 

‘Won't Honor come back to-night ? Will 
not my father come ?” 

“Dear Sybil, I think he will be sure to 
come,” Godiva answered earnestly, ‘and 
Honor would not have gone if she could 
have helped it; she had to get many things 
that were wanted. Do not talk any more 
now.” 

Mrs. Holt entered with the lamp, and 
lifted a warning finger. The doctor came in 
a few minutes later, and, before his visit was 
ended, Godiva heard a sound of wheels in 
the road. She ran out to the house-door, 
and was met bya chill rush of night air. 
Her uncle was getting down from a carriage. 

His arms opened and she was silently 
clasped in them. It seemed as if a great 
wealth of repressed love passed into that 
embrace, and there was so much feeling on 
both sides that, on her part, strength almost 
gave way. But she calmed herself by a 
strong effort, and tried to speak. 

‘Sybil has been asking for you,” she said, 
“and she is no worse. She has borne the 
time bravely since Honor left us.” 

“Does she suffer much ?” he asked. 

“T am afraid so,” Godiva sighed; “but 
she is really very brave, and the doctor is 
hopeful.” 

When the doctor came out of the inner 





room she returned to her post by the bed, 
and left him with Mr. Durleigh. Sybil’s 
eyes, widely opened, greeted her eagerly. 

“T heard papa’s voice,” Sybil said. ‘ Will 
he stay here all night ?” 

“T am sure he will,” Godiva replied. 
* You will sleep well when you know that 
we are watching.” 

“T am too much hurt to sleep. Godiva, 
are you certain that there is any hope? 
Can any one live who is so completely shat- 
tered ?” 

Again Godiva spoke soothing words. And 
then Hugh Durleigh entered and tried to 
calm her fears. She began to weep a little, 
and clung to him feebly. 

He sent Godiva to rest, and sat: up with 
Mrs. Holt through the weary hours of the 
night. 

A little bedroom up-stairs had been got 
ready for Godiva's use, and its latticed case- 
ment overlooked the quiet road. It was 
with a very sad heart, indeed, that she went 
to the window; but an old childish habit of 
hers clung to her still, and whenever the stars 
were out she rarely failed to hold commu- 
nion with them. She stood quite still, look- 
ing out into the cold clear night, with eyes 
that were dimmed with tears. Life was full 
of sorrow ; her work seemed to be the: con- 
tinual bearing of others’ burdens; but no 
strong arm was given her to lean upon ; she 
was toiling on alone. Yet not alone; she 
rebuked herself for the thought. The loving 
Power that had sustained her father in his 
life’s labour was helping her now, and would 
be with her to the end. 

“To live for others, as he did,” she thought, 
clasping her hands. “To do my duty in 
the appointed place, no matter where that 
place may be—and mine is here. I am very 
glad that I see things so clearly now—I was 
blind once.” 

It was a very grave and gentle face that 
the stars looked down upon as it rested on 
the pillow—a childlike expression was on it 
still, although a woman’s sorrows had left 
their traces there. For several hours she 
slept the unbroken sleep of peace. 

It was still so very early that the dawn 
had not broken through the soft grey of the 
east, when a little figure stole down-stairs. 
She glanced cautiously into the sick-room, 
and saw that Sybil was asleep. Mr. Durleigh, 
who seemed utterly weary and spent, was 
dozing in a chair, his head resting against 
the wall. Mrs. Holt had gone to her room, 
to snatch a brief hour of repose; and the 
sitting-room, with its black grate, looked 
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bitterly cold and cheerless. Godiva gazed 
round her with a shiver. But there was a 
home-fairy in the cottage ; Mercy Holt, soft- 
footed and quick-fingered, soon wrought a 
change in the desolate parlour, and when 
Mr. Durleigh entered the room he was greeted 
with a blaze of cheerfulness. His niece moved 
about quietly, helping Mercy to get break- 
fast. 

“Godiva,” he said, “ you ought not to be 
up at this hour !” 

“Indeed I ought, Uncle Hugh,” she an- 
swered, coming forward to put‘ her hands 
upon his. “I enjoy getting breakfast. Has 
Sybil had a very bad night ?” 

“Hardly as bad as we feared it would be. 
She dreads being left here, poor child! Her 
one cry is to be taken home, and nursed in 
her own room. But that cannot be, you 
know.” 

Godiva shook her head sadly. 

“I scarcely dared to tell her that Honor 
cannot come back yet,’ Mr. Durleigh went 
on. “The shock was too much for Miss 
Weedon, and she is seriously ill. As to my 
poor Janet, she is worse than useless.” 

* But won’t Sybil let me stay with her, 
Wnele Hugh?” said Godiva eagerly. “She 

not like me before—before this trouble 
came ; but I hope she will learn to trust me ; 
and you know that I will do my best.” 

Hugh Durleigh looked at the girl with a 
sad gaze. At that moment there was some- 
thing in her truthful eyes that reminded him 
of his mother’s eyes—closed long years ago. 

“My dear,” he said, “I know you have 
not been kindly treated in my house. It has 
been a great grief to me. But a man is 
almost helpless in some respects.” 

“T was an intruder—they could not help 
feeling that, Uncle Hugh. But, indeed, I 
think they like me better now; Honor is 
very kind, and you have always been most 
good to me.” 

“T want to speak to you about Sybil,” 
said Hugh Durleigh, taking her hands in his. 
“She is possessed with a strange fancy. Last 
night she told me that she would rather have 
you with her than Honor. She says that 
Honor is always formal and cold ; there is 
some truth in that, perhaps.” 

For an instant the light in Godiva’s eyes 
was beautiful; but her face grew grave again, 
and clouded over. Might not poor Sybil be 
wandering 4 

“She does not yet know that Miss Wee- 
don’s illness detains Honor,” he went on. 
‘** But, Godiva, how can I ask you to stay on 
here? Sybil does not think that you will. 





She says that she has done you-a great 
injury.” 

Godiva started. She had not expected 
that Sybil would ever confess what she had 
done. It was a proof that she thought her- 
self hovering between two worlds. 

“Uncle Hugh,” she said, “the mere 
thought of enmity is dreadful now; let us 
put it away. I am glad that Sybil wants 
me. When she wakes I will tell. her that I 
shall stay.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her in 
silence. 

The nurse, summoned by telegram, arrived 
by an early train, and was introduced to her 
patient by Dr. Ryan himself. She was a 
strong, grave-looking woman of four or five- 
and-thirty, with a quiet voice and a gentle 
manner ; but Sybil cast an imploring look at 
her cousin when the stranger came to her 
side. The nurse, with her trained quickness, 
saw at once that the two girls wanted to 
speak to each other, and gave them a chance. 

“T dare say she is all right—that woman,” 
Sybil whispered; “but I want some one 
else too. Godiva, are you going to leave me?” 

“No, dear Sybil; I shall stay as long as 
you want me.” 

“Oh, that is good! Id sooner have you 
than Honor,” she said, shutting her eyes. 

This day was the beginning of many long 
days—all curiously like each other. Even 
the spring seemed to advance slowly, and 
the clear sky smiled coldly through a delicate 
lattice of leafless branches. Yet there were 
spots where primroses made a pale yellow 
glimmer; and Mercy and Godiva gathered 
a few handfuls for the sick-room. 

A wonderful little comforter was Mercy 
in these weary days. Her natural refine- 
ment and tact taught her just when to speak 
and when to be silent. She never worried 
Godiva with idle talk, but every question 
was met with an intelligent answer. Mr. 
Westgate had been her best friend, she said 
with quiet enthusiasm. Before he came 
Chesterport had been a neglected place, 
although it was so near a great town. But 
he was only there for a time, doing the work 
of the vicar, who had gone abroad to seek 
health. Little Mercy was afraid that he 
would soon go back to London, to work 
among the poor people there. But things 
could never again be as bad as they were 
before his coming—oh, never ! 

Busy as the curate was, he seldom allowed 
a day to pass without calling at Holt’s cot- 
tage. Sybil, lying wearily on her bed, got 


used to listening to his voice in the parlour, 
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and began to like the sound of it. He hada 
pleasant, full-toned voice, that seemed to con- 
vey an idea of kindliness and strength. It 
was good of him to come so often, she said ; 
especially as another person stayed away. 
The “other person” was Fred Manville, 
whose visits were few and far between. He 
was still at home on leave, and he often 
passed the-cottage-door, accompanying the 
gay parties who came to see the ruins. Even 
now, although the weather was cold, there 


| were a good many excursionists ; and Godiva 
could imagine that the place must be noisy 
and crowded in summer. Her first impres- 
sion of Fred had not been. favourable ; but 
she had not been prepared for his utter want 
of heart. Nor did she like the mother much 
better than the son. Mrs. Manville had con- 
tented herself with a very slight show of in- 
terest in Sybil’s condition, and had not even 
offered to sit half an hour by the bed- 


side. 








SOME IMPRESSIONS OF FLORENCE. 
By MRS. CHARLES GARNETT. 


QO* Easter Tuesday, in the year of grace | 


1890, we found ourselves in Florence, 


the city of flowers, the “holiday city” of | 


centuries ; Florence, in which the past is so 
present that the present is lost in the past! 
One, two—ten clocks strike the hour, filling 
the air with resonant vibrations. One bell 
of deep-toned richness out-musics all the 
others ; it seems to swing in the skies. Is it 


the voice of the Campanile? We jump up| 


and look out—only some yellow 





















time, and it is raining fast ! 


and to remain indoors is 
impossible. So we follow 


lodging ; there is only 
room for one person on 
the side paths, and the 
paved roadway, which 
is sloppy, is also dark, 

for the houses are 

high, and in many 


places overhang- 
ing. Inthe open 


into which 
we come 
we see pic- 
tures que 
carts with 
horses and 
donkeys 
wearing 
collars 
peaked 
into horns, 
over which 
arethrown 
bright 
red back- 


space 


The Door of Dante’s House. 


walls, red-tiled roofs mellowed by | 


Alas! but we are in Florence, | 


the narrow streets from our | 


cloths, and with head-gear and nose-bags gay 
in many-coloured tassels. Peasants wrapped 
in cloaks, gracefully draped and artistic in 
| soft-blended colours, with broad-brimmed 
| hats shading faces such as painters love, 
make up a picture which even the rain can- 
| not deprive of its strange charm. The shops 
| we wander by are holiday ones ; filled with 
| pictures, statues, mosaics, iron and brass 
work exquisite in design, china and bric-d- 
brac, a sight worth paying to see; for here 
nothing is ugly, nothing is vulgar, nothing 
‘commonplace. Even in the shops of the 
back streets the ordinary vessels of daily 
household use are antique in shape, the 
poorest clay pots being often classical or 
quaint in form. 

| And then the flowers! When the sun 
/came out—and it did on our second day 
gloriously—what a sight was the Mercato 
Nuovo! I see now in memory again the big 
bunches of yellow roses, stacks of lilies, banks 
of geraniums. A score of stalls piled with 
many-coloured blossoms, and flowers leaning 
against pillars. A ragged-breeched country 
lad, with an olive face and soft black eyes, 
bends over the trough beneath Tacca’s famous 
bronze boar, and plunging his hands full of 
blossoms into the water, offers them to me 
all glittering from their bath for a couple of 
seudi, 

One yellow-washed house near the old 
market, down a quiet street, was very good 
to behold. At the turn of a corner, there, 
full in the sunshine, it faced you, the ancient 
dim-toned buildings about showing it off. 
The centre bedrooms were not fhere, or 
perhaps the two tall yellow houses were 
connected by one ground-floor room. Six 
feet above the flat roof of this room, 
stretched from house to house a trellising 
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In the Markct. 


covered by one sweep of full-blown westeria, 
and under this lavender roof a girl in 
white sleeves and black skirt was tending 
some myrtles standing about in green tubs! 
That girl added greatly to the interest of 
the picture, for there are not very many 
women to be seen in the streets. It strikes 
one at once how dusky the crowds look. 


Every one knows what treasures of art | 





humblest deference we would suggest there 
are just as beautiful sights in the streets. 
This is one of the unspeakable charms of 
Florence. The sense of beauty grows into 
you. It is everywhere, down in nooks and 
corners ; and the more you look for it, the 
more you find to satisfy the growing desire. 

As we loitered across the Ponte Vecchio in 
the evening, gazing carelessly at the silver 


are to be found in each church here, as well | filigree piled in such profusion onthe 
as in the world-famed galleries, but with | counters of the low shops right and left of 
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An Orange Vendor. 


the old bridge, we reached the two open 
centre arches, and were arrested by a fairy 
scene. ‘To the right, up the Arno, just then 
all ablaze with a hundred rainbow tints, 
were distant rose-pink hills. On the one 
bank of the river the houses were in shadow ; 
on the other they rose clear and sharp in 
creamy hues against a blue sky flecked with 
gold and rose; while to the left of the bridge 
the hills beyond San Miniato were rich 
purple. The whole expanse of country and 
city to the river lay in a luminous shade, save 
where the sky reflected itself shimmering in 
the water. In ten minutes the two pictures 
were gone, but never to be forgotten. We 
wander on and cross the Piazza del Signoria 
(how white the great statues in the Loggia 
look in the evening light !), and reach the 
corner of the Piazza del Duomo. There was 
a little stir and the sound of the word 
“ Misericordia.” At the corner of the Via 
de Martelli we stood and waited. Across 
the street came the funeral, the solemn dome 
of the Baptistery making a fitting back- 
ground to the procession, and all the passen- 
gers in the busy thoroughfare stopped and 
uncovered as it passed. First is the coffin 
covered by a red velvet pall and carried by 
six of the frati, then a dozen couples of them, 
their eyes gleaming in the circle of white 
around them, out of the blackness of their 
mask-hoods. They carry their broad-brimmed 
hats in their hands; strange and weird they 
look, even more so perhaps because the ordi- 
nary life of the city is flowing on around 
them, than as one imagines them going about 
their errands of pity in the silence of a 








plague-smitten land. The last of these has 
already crossed the Via de Cerretani, where, 
advancing from the shadow of the Baptistery, 
come three more black figures. The middle 
one bears aloft a crucifix of gold gleaming on 
high, a long red pennon hanging limp be- 
neath ; his companions on either side bear 
torches, whose flame throws a glare over the 
shrouded forms behind. The brethren pass, 
and some priests in full canonicals, touched 
with a gleam of scarlet, bring up the rear. 
Another moment and the Brothers of Pity 
with their still burden have disappeared, and 
the stream of life and business rushes on. 
We turn homewards, the dark houses closing 
in around us. Here and there the glow of a 
fire in an open brazier in some ground-floor 
room or a patch of faint sky far overhead is 
seen else all is dim and uncertain; unreal 
also in another way, for somehow you cannot 
help questioning, Is this indeed a city of the 
mighty dead, or do they live on here still ? 
In an indescribable manner they seem about 
us. It is as when in a dark room some one 
enters whom you do not see or hear, and yet 
you are conscious of a presence. Perhaps the 
reason of this is, that in Florence the very 
same houses, streets, and squares in which 
they lived are still around us. In other 
cities the sites of historic places are shown, 
but it is Florence that is historic, every spot 
of it. 

Out in the sunshine on the San Miniato ram- 
parts we feel as if Michael Angelo might meet 
us at any turn ; it is lonely up there, and we 
remember that he was a lonely man, solitary 
always. Surely that dark, thin robed form 
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who turns a pale face towards us, and for an 
instant shows a bitter mouth, as he crosses the 
narrow way and enters that house with the in- 
scription above the grated door, must be Dante 
himself? And this crowd, which invisible is 
yet about us, of painters, sculptors, architects, 
poets, soldiers, politicians, traitors, or patriots 
of the past? One, at le: ast—Fra Girolamo 
Savonarola—lives to us in the Florence we 
tread now, as once he did, and not through his 
works, but through himself. The mighty monk 
stands, unseen, in the great hall of the Con- 
siglio, ‘above whose entrance his hand wrote 
the legend, “Jesus Christus Rex, Florentini 
Populi S. P. decrets elecris.” He thinks and 
prays still in his cell at Santo Marco, he 
preaches in the Duomo, and the great bare 
space is filled again by breathless crowds, who 
hang upon his words and frame them into laws 
for their lives and their land. We stand alone 
with him in his narrow dungeon, and see 





In the Bargello. 


house with the same result ; lastly, and not 
far from here, she was gladly welcomed in 
the abode of a former lover, whom afterwards, 
she having passed through the gate of death, 
the Church pronounced her free to marry, so 
after all, her troubles ended well. 

Out of this dark street we come again 
into the Piazza del Duomo, and with a whirl 
down flutters a cloud of white pigeons—more | 
and more of them come swiftly to us to be fed. 
We buy corn from the bare-legged boys near, 
and the doves take it from our hands. Nor 
do they flutter away even when from Giotto’s 
Tower booms out the voice of the great bell, 
and the air swings all around with a score 
more music tones. We watch their upward 


circles as we leave them, and the marble 
fagade of the cathedral and its tall sister 


him lean his weary head against the rough 
stones, his only pillow, where he waited 
eight more long days after the thirty of tor- 
ture of which the Devil only knows the 
secrets, until the priests lit the fire in the 
square below. A glorious fountain pours its 
pure waters over the spot, fit emblem of the 
vivifying power of a noble life. 

But besides historic memories come to us 
the pathetic ones of lesser lives. On this 
lofty column, where high above the noise of 
the square stands the figure of Justice, was 
one day found in the scales the blind god- 
dess holds a rich string of pearls, for the 
supposed theft of which a young servant girl 
lost her life. 

Another day we pass the door of the house 
in the Via del Morta, to which the too-hastily- 
buried bride came from the family vault hard 
by, and begged admittance in vain to her own 
| home. Then she wandered on to her father’s 





asumee 





tower are kissed at that instant by the rays 
|of the setting sun. They blush all over the 
| pink glory of the “arbend ” glow. Reluctantly 
the colour fades as it does from the peak of 
the Jungfrau, and leaves them, like her, 
| pallid against the skies. 

This is old Florence. But if you take a 
carriage and drive down the banks of the 
Arno to the Suspension Bridge, and turn 

| towards the Cascino, that lovely public park, 
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On the Ponte Vecchio, 


you will pass numerous beautiful houses 
embowered in such vivid green foliage that 
you will feel no surprise at the number of 
English carriages, or that so many English 
and Americans reside here. 

Yes, many live; alas! many die here. In 
the now-closed Protestant cemetery, with its 
cypresses and roses, E. B. B. marks the rest- 
ing place of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
whose green-shuttered house one looks at as 
‘we pass it near the Porta Romanawith a yearn- 
ing sadness. Beyond her grave, under a stone 
already green with age, rests Walter Savage 
Landor. Many others lie here, the King of 
Prussia for one ; and now there needs be a 
second “God’sacre.” It is outside the city, 
and already many loved forms and bright 
hopes are buried there. There is a touching 
sadness in looking at even an unknown fellow- 
countryman’s grave in a foreign land, one 
feels the very sunshine which rests on it is 
alien ! 

Farther on this road is reached the great 


Certosa di Val d’Enna. There are only 
XX—32 

















seventecn 
monks now |? 
there. Soon k 
there will 

be none, for the making of perfumes and 
Chartreuse can hardly be classed as “ works 
of public utility.” 

The Italian Government has suppressed 
the monasteries, just as our Henry VIII. 
did, and for the same causes; and a very 
good thing it is for Italy, for more rea- 
sons than the Spanish song gives when it 
says, 

“The monks drink up all the wine that we grow.” 


It is a waste and a weakness to a nation to 
support drones, and drones are drones though 
monks may be their name. These monks 
still look for a restoration to take place ; 
and when we asked what would be done 
with this vast range of buildings when the 
present occupants died out, our guide, with 
a shrug, repeated the proverb, “ There 
will be plenty of larks when the sky 
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falls.” Yet the end of idleness under 
any name is surely coming, as ra- 
tional common-sense and true religion 
spread. 

On reaching the grand hall of the 
monastery, such a view burst upon 
us! Hill beyond hill to the horizon, 
gardens, green fields accented by rows 
of tall dark cypresses, a gleam of the 
distant Arno and the “city of flowers,” 
with its old bridges, red roofs, fortress 
palaces, stately campanile, and Angelo’s 
model dome ;,6n all we looked down 
fascinated, speechless. After that 
sight we crossed the garden, sur- 
rounded by its white-cloistered. still- 
ness, in silence, and went quietly 
away. 





A School-boy. Tn the Sunshine. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN LIFE.* 


Tae Last SERMON PREACHED BY THE Late W. C. MAGEE, D.D., D.O.L., Lorp Ancusisnor or Yorx- 
“Give an account of thy stewardship, for thou mayest be no longer steward.”—Sr. Luke xvi. 2. 


WE call this parable from which our text | such, we trust, at any time, or anywhere; 


is taken the Parable of the Unjust 
Steward, and by that word we mean a frau- 
dulent, dishonest steward, and such undoubt- 
edly he did become. Before this parable 
closes we see this man deliberately cheating 
his lord, deliberately giving to his lord’s 
debtors that which he knew they owed to 
him. But he did not become deliberately 
dishonest until the words I have read to you 
were spoken. Up to the time when his lord 
called him suddenly to account he had not 
been apparently a deliberately dishonest 
steward. He was accused to his lord that 
he had wasted his goods. Not a purposed 
and continued fraud was this man, in the 
first place, guilty of; but a long-continued 
careless faithlessness to his trust. He had 
forgotten, if he ever thought of or remem- 
bered it, that he was the trustee for his 
lord’s possessions, and he had lived in care- 
lessness of that trust, in easy self-indulgence, 
neglecting the plain duties of it until at last 
the goods began to perish, and then he is 
accused to his lord of having wasted his 
goods. This man was guilty of being un- 
faithful to his trust. It is this, brethren, 
that gives the parable its terrible significance 
for us. For there are not many, I trust, in 
this great congregation who, looking back 
upon their lives, can charge themselves with 
long-continued and deliberate sin against. 
light and knowledge. There are not many 


* The farewell sermon preached by the late Archbishop 
Magee on his leaving Peterborough for York. 





but how many may there be who, looking 
back upon their past life at some critical 
moment, are driven to confess, “I have not 
been faithful to my lord, faithful to my 
trust. My lord’s goods have not waxed, but 
waned in my trusteeship. I have been ne- 
gligent, careless, and unfaithful, and so far 
therefore a dishonest steward.” 

Yes, brethren, this is the question which 
each one of us has to ask of himself, and of his 
own life—‘ What manner of steward have I 
been of those things that my Lord has en- 
trusted to me.” . . . God has given each one 
of us something to do in His household. I 
say each one of us, for surely there is not 
one of us who has not some stewardship in 
God’s household given to him, be it large or be 
it small. Is there one here, is there one almost 
anywhere, who is so isolated, so helpless in 
his life, that in it he has no power of help- 
ing or serving others? . . . My brethren, I 
say every one of us is in a larger or smaller 
degree a steward of the Lord. Two great 
goods, two great gifts of God at least are 
given to every one—one is Time and the 
other is Opportunity. Time, that fleets so 
swiftly, and so often unheeded away—time 
that passes by moments and by days, and so 
soon runs up to years, and brings life to a 
close, is God’s great trust to every one of us. 
And Opportunity—those moments that every 
man’s life brings to him, that are fraught 
with blessings and help or with hindrance 
and evil te his fellow-man, and which may 
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become the means of increasing his Master’s 
goods or of diminishing them ; those oppor- 
tunities in life that come so often unrecog- 
nised, or that, although recognised, are 
allowed to pass by; this time which we 
waste and kill, these opportunities that we 
are so often disregarding and losing—these 
are the goods of our Lord, and every man 
has more or less of these and every man has 
to account for them. The ancients pictured 
Opportunity in the figure of a man covered 
with a forelock on the front of his head and 
bald behind. Grasp the forelock, seize the 
opportunity, and if not, it passed by you, 
and you had nothing to lay hold of. Oppor- 
tunity is bald behind! Yes, time that fleets 
and opportunity that passes never to return 
—these are the gifts and the stewardship of 
every one who hears me. 

Brethren, we have to give an account 
sooner or later to our Lord and Master of 
how we have used these two great gifts, and 
many, ah, many another besides, but of 
these two surely every one of us has to give 
an account. Think for a moment of the 
many stewardships we all of us have from 
time to time given us, and how the steward- 
ship is terminated, now at one time one 
stewardship and now at another time ano- 
ther. Is there a more precious stewardship 
than the stewardship of the parent of the 
child ? The head of the family who is en- 
trusted with that precious gift is entrusted 
with young hearts that, soft as wax to the 
touch of the parents’ hand in early years, 
may grow harder as years go on. Does the 
time never come in the life of the parents 
when the stewardship is terminated, when 
the father or the mother looks down where 
the little one is laid to rest, and he hears 
the rattling of the clods upon the little 
coffin’? That closes a stewardship, that 
turns and folds down a page in the parents’ 
account ; their stewardship here is ended, 
and if they have been unfaithful to this 
young heart, to this young soul, they will 
have to answer for it to its Father in hea- 
ven. If the life of the young one is spared 
and a son grows up into manhood or a 
daughter into womanhood, there comes a 
time, too, when that stewardship is ended. 
There comes a time when his father who has 
trained, or neglected to train, the son in the 
ways of righteousness and godliness sees 
that son a grown man, and no longer a ten- 
der-hearted and submissive child. A grown 
man for good or for evil looks him in the 
face, and his stewardship he feels is closed. 
Away from the mother’s care a daughter is 





taken by another hand, and there rests upon 
that parent the question: Have I been 
faithful to my stewardship ere it is closed, 
and may be no longer steward? The 
master, the employer, the statesman, the 
citizen who fills any place of trust, the 
pastor of his parish, all who have any 
charge, all who have any duties, all who 
have any power or influence, all these have 
ane great trust of their Lord’s to answer 
or. 

If this be true of all men, if it be true of 
each one of you in your family and _ social 
relations, how far more deeply true is it of 
the minister and of the pastor—the man to 
whom has been committed the cure and the 
government of the souls of his parishioners 
for whom Christ died, the man who is a 
steward of the manifold mysteries of God. 
The good steward is bound, as all stewards 
are, to be faithful; is bound to labour for 
men’s souls as one that must give an account. 
My brethren of the ministry, you who are 
here to-day, you surely know this. There 
is not one of you probably who has not ex- 
perienced it in the changes of your minis- 
tries as you pass from one pastoral charge to 
another. As you left this parish and went 
to that, you must have felt that you were 
closing one stewardship even as you began 
another. And the pastor, if he be a con- 
scientious and a faithful steward, must look 
back upon the years of his pastorate and 
ask himself: Have I done my full best for 
the goods of my Lord, or has there been by 
fault or carelessness of mine a waste of 
these goods? The thought comes back 
upon the conscientious pastor as he is leay- 
ing his flock: Have I given them their meat 
in due season; have I obeyed my Lord’s 
command, ‘Feed My sheep; feed My 
lambs”; have I been faithful to rebuke 
where rebuke was needed; have I been 
wise and timely in counsel where counsel 
was required ; have I been loving and ten- 
der and sympathetic in sorrow where sorrow 
needed such sympathy ; have I been known 
more in the house of mourning than in the 
house of feasting; have I been diligent in 
my studies in God’s Holy Word and in in- 
structing His people; have I been fearless 
in rebuking vice; have I bound up the 
broken-hearted ; have I set the prisoners 
and captives of the Evil One free in the 
Lord’s Name? Oh, if he has not kept his 
Lord’s trust, and has to answer to Him for 
wasted time and wholly neglected oppor- 
tunities, how awful must be his account! 
Even the best of men, the best and most 
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conscientious of pastors, has some such mo- 
ments as these, and if he looks back on his 
past life, is forced to the question: What 
account can I render to my Lord of my 
stewardship? Oh, thank God, brethren, 
that our merciful Lord, more merciful than 
man, is the master to judge us, not by what 
we have done, but by what we have striven 
to do. 

And if the account of a single pastor as 
he passes from parish to parish be a grave 
and a serious, and even an awful thing to 
think of, what must be the account of the 
stewardship of him who passes from one 
diocese to another, as he looks back over 
years, as I do, many in number. As he 
looks back over a long Episcopate there rise 
up before him the duties and the responsi- 
bilities of his office, and he has to judge 
himself as one who has to give an account. 
He is not merely pastor, but pastor pastorum, 
the leader, the ruler, the guide, and so far as 
God may give him grace to be so, the 
example to the many pastors and the many 
flocks in his great diocese. How large the 
stewardship, how tremendous the responsi- 
bility of him who has to govern, of him who 
has to correct, to restrain, to stimulate, to 
encourage, to help, to advise, to sympathise, 
to rule, and also to guide and lead ; to be 
the very main-spring, if he may and can, of 
all good works that are being done all over 
his diocese ; to watch for occasions of helping 
those who are striving to serve their Lord ; 
to know and to recognise, if he can and may, 
the work of every individual pastor ; to look 
upon the busy toiler in our great towns, 
amongst the great masses whom God, in His 
mysterious Providence, is bringing thicker 
and thicker round about the doors of our 
Church ; to think of and to pray for the 
pastor in some far away and isolated country 
parish, leading, as he thinks, his unnoticed 
and unregarded life of labour ; to be the first 
to originate, if he may be given the wisdom 
to do so, some new work for God in his 
diocese, or thankfully to accept and grate- 
fully to acknowledge the suggestion of some 
faithful pastor for some new work ; to be the 
centre of unity, drawing together, if he can, 
all brother pastors in one band of fellow- 
workers ; checking party spirit ; refusing to 
be the Bishop of this or that faction; and 
bringing, if he may, all together as brothers 
in unity ; to be faithful to the laity of his 
diocese, not fearing the frowns of some, or 
caring to win the smiles of others, and 
remembering that God in His Providence has 
given him a great place that he need not 





fear the one, or too slavishly seek the other ; 
then to take his place in the Senate, and 
there to speak some words, if God may give 
him wisdom to do so, for his Church and 
Lord ; then so to feed his own mind and soul 
in study of God’s Word, and of books of good 
and holy men, that he may go throughout 
his diocese and preach to his people, not 
merely empty and vapid words of declama- 
tion, but words that come out of the deeper 
thoughts and deeper emotions of his own 
mind and heart. All these a Bishop is to 
be. He is to be the pastor of pasters, the 
ruler and governor, and yet the servant of 
servants amongst his brethren, if he would 
rightly discharge the office of a Bishop. He 
that desires the office of Bishop, we are told, 
desires a good thing, but what is more, he 
desires, if he has the courage to desire it, a 
very great and a very hard thing. He is set 
in a high place, a mark of observation, it 
may be for misconstruction and calumny. 
Those who are placed in high places are 
placed in slippery places; and if their feet 
slip then there is rejoicing in the camp of the 
ungodly. If the standard-bearer falls those 
who are gathered together in the hosts of evil 
against the Lord shout withtriumph. Very 
great and wearisomely heavy at times is the 
charge that rests upon him who is called to 
the office and work of a Bishop. And there 
comes a time to such an one, either at the 
close of his life, or as it is with me, in some 
strangely unexpected moment of his life, the 
message, ‘“ Here thou mayest be no longer 
steward ; this charge is passing from thy 
hands, and is being given to another ; what 
account hast thou to give to the Lord Who 
made thee steward?’ The greatest, the 
wisest, the holiest man who was ever conse- 
crated to the office of a Bishop might well 
shrink and tremble as he looked back over 
twenty-two years of his Episcopate, and ask, 
“Have I wasted my Lord’s goods; have I 
at any rate, done my best that they should 
not be wasted; have I striven faithfully, 
honestly, truly, to the best of my knowledge 
and ability, and with care that my know- 
ledge and ability may be increased; have 
I striven to be the faithful steward of the 
manifold mysteries of God ?” 

If I may, although reluctantly as we al- 
ways should speak of ourselves, if I may in 
this my last, this my farewell sermon speak of 
myself I say this: That as I look back over 


those twenty-two years, they are as a mist 
that rolls away, and I see before me now 
the scene when I stood and looked for the 
first time as a Bishop, on the day of my en- 
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thronement, upon the long ranks and up- 
turned faces of the pastors of this diocese 
and the laity of this town, and said to 
myself, “ These are to be my fellow-workers 
in the time to come for the Lord; God 
grant me grace to be faithful to my high 
office ; God grant me grace to be a true 
steward of His mysteries amongst them.” 
I do remember—it comes back to me as I 
speak—how at that moment I said how vain 
and useless it would be for me to talk then 
and there of plans that might never be 
carried out, hopes that might never be ac- 
complished. All I could ask for was prayer 
that something of what I desired and aimed 
at might be given to me for the sake of 
others, and that God might give me grace to 
finish my course here with joy. Looking 
back over those twenty-two years it is no 
affectation of humility to say, what every 
honest man must say, who looks back on 
twenty-two years of his life and sees how 
many failures, how much time lost, how 
many opportunities wasted—“God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.” The man who can look 
back upon twenty-two years of his life and 
not find reason to pray for mercy and for- 
giveness must be strangely ignorant, strangely 
unthoughtful of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of life. But then I should be untrue to 
and should be unjust to those many fellow- 
labourers who have wrought with me during 
the burden and heat of these twenty-two 
years—so many of whom have passed to 
their rest and to their account after faithful, 
noble, and self-denying labours—I should he 
unjust to them, I should be untrue and 
unjust, if I may dare to say so, to my Lord 
and Master—if I did not acknowledge with 
a thankful heart that He has given us in 


_ this diocese to see not so much of what I 


have done as of what others have helped me 
to do, much work for Him, for which we 
may be thankful. 

How many churches have I seen in my 
Episcopate restored from squalor and unfit- 
ness for their glorious service to beautiful 
temples, from the smallest of the parish 
churches at whose restoration I may have 
preached, to this glorious temple of ours, in 
which I recently addressed another such a 
large congregation as that I see before me. 
The work of Church Restoration has gone 
on nobly and largely in this diocese, and, 
more than this, the work of Church Ex- 
tension, for which so many have laboured, 
and for which I will dare to say I have 
striven and planned, and prayed, in our 
great towns, amidst the gathering masses of 





the people, has also gone on in like manner. 
The Church has been lengthening her cords 
and strengthening her stakes, and stretching 
out a loving hand, which has been lovingly 
and willingly grasped by those who are com- 
ing more and more to see that the Church 
acknowledges and publicly acts upon the ac- 
knowledgment that the masses—that the 
souls of the masses—are the wealth and 
catholic heritage of the Church of Christ. 
In our schools also how thankful have I been 
to see the great work of the education of the 
people arising year after year to a higher 
level, more carefully thought out and wrought 
out. Not only is secular instruction im- 
proving, but the religious instruction for 
which we really care, and for which these 
schools were really founded, is carefully 
thought of. I have seen new institutions, 
new means of helping the clergy in their 
work, the stirring work of our mission clergy, 
in the duller, calmer, and somewhat stag- 
nant life at times of country parishes; I 
have seen confirmations grow in reverence 
and earnestness, and, as I have watched them 
year after year, and I have laid hands on 
more than 60,000 confirmees—I have seen 
reason to thank God for very careful teach- 
ing and for very reverent bringing to that 
holy rite. I have seen communions in 
churches where they were once infrequent 
and rare become frequent and devout. All 
over the diocese I have seen, and I thank 
God that I have seen it, and I should be un- 
just to those whose labour this has been if I 
did not testify among you this day that I 
have seen a steadily rising and spreading 
tide of Church life, for which I have again 
and again thanked God, and taken courage. 
And then I can testify, and I am thankful to 
be able to do it, that very, very rarely 
have I seen any going back or ebbing of that 
tide. Very rarely in my experience has the 
good pastor been succeeded by a careless or 
unfaithful one, but very often in my ex- 
perience has the less careful been succeeded 
by the more careful steward of the mysteries 
of God. Yes, the tide of Church life, the 
standard of Church work is distinctly ris- 
ing here as it is rising all over England. 
The clergy are more conscious of the great 
work and task they have to do; the laity 
know better what is required of their pastors, 
while they are recognising their duty to help 
and work with the clergy. The right hand 
of the Church has been stretched out vigor- 
ously in years gone by, but the left hand is 
now being freed from the pedantic bondage 
that forbade with a jealous nervousness the 
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co-operation of the laity, and they are be- 
ginning largely and freely to help us, not 
merely with their money, which in times 
past was thought the only help a layman 
could give, but with time and thought, with 
effort, with evangelistic striving and work- 
ing together with the pastor in the parish, 
and im the councils of the Church. All this 
God has given me to see, and I thank God 
that it has been so. And most deeply thank- 
ful am I to those whose labours, whose effi- 
cient, earnest, self-denying, precious labours, 
have helped to bring this about. Surely the 
Lord is in the midst of us; surely there is a 
blessing still to be found in this dear old 
Church of ours, and the Lord’s presence is 
manifesting itself among us more and more 
day by day. 

I have to thank those who have helped 
me in this great work of ours so loyally, so 
trustfully, so generously, so earnestly. I 
thank my many fellow-labourers all over 
this diocese. I thank those who have shared 
with me in the government and control as 
well as the labours of this diocese. Never 
was there one in high place amongst others 
more kindly, more generously, more trust- 
fully treated by those over whom he was 
ealled to rule ; andasI think of all the clergy 
and the laity have been to me, I thank them 
from the bottom of my heart for all they 
have been and all they have done. But I 
am bound to do one thing more, and to say 
that if amongst all these many pastors there 
be one—I trust there are not many, nay, I 
am bold and dare to say I believe there are 
not many—who can say of me that I ever 
gave him just cause of offence by word or 
deed, then of that man I entreat his pardon, 
and ask him to believe that the offence was 
at least unintentionally given ; but, on the 
other hand, if there be those amongst my 
dear brethren of the clergy and amongst my 
brethren of the laity whom any word of 
mine has stirred to a nobler or a higher life, 
or helped in bearing the cares and sorrows 
of this life, if there be any pastor in our 
great towns who has had encouragement 
and help from his bishop, if there be any 
pastor in some quiet parish who has sought 
the counsel and the best advice of his bishop, 
and who has had from him the best he 
could give, then I do entreat of all such 
cheir prayers that I may acquit myself as a 
faithful steward in that larger stewardship 
to which I have been so suddenly, so wholly 
unexpectedly called. That call coming as 
it did, as I have said, altogether unsought, 


unlooked for, undreamed of, I cannot but 
regard as a call from the Master to larger 
work in His vineyard, and I have obeyed 
it, not without misgiving, not without an 
anxious and deep sense of all the solemn 
responsibilities that it involves, but with at 
least this strength and comfort gathered out 
| of my twenty-two years of labour amongst 
| you—that I do believe that whatever may 


be the errors, whatever may be the offences 
of one who laboured to the best of his 
knowledge honestly and faithfully amongst 
his people, they will at least recognise that 
he has endeavoured honestly and faithfully 
to serve them, and that they will forgive the 
fault and defect, and they will own and 
recognise the honesty of the motive and 
earnestness of the desire, and that they will 
win for him by their prayer some larger 
power to help him to serve them. 

I know what the kindness—nay, I dare to 
suy—I will say it—I know what the love of 
the clergy of this diocese—many of them— 
has been to me, and however unworthily I 
have been your pastor for so many years, I 
cannot forget that, to the latest moment of 
my life I never can fo-get, burnt into my 
memory as it has been, how some years ago 
in those hours that seemed to be the last of 
my stewardship, the loving message of sym- 
pathy, the tender words of kindness that 
reached those ministering around my bed- 
side, nerved and strengthened them for the 
weary and anxious task that lay upon them. 
Never can I forget the kind and cheering 
reception that I met with from clergy and 
laity as I came back by God’s great mercy 
to minister amongst them. And now a less 
sad and for me a less awful parting has 
come, and I do believe, I do trust that I 
bear away with me to the great place and 
office to which I have been called the sym- 
pathy and regard of the clergy and laity of 
the diocese, and that they will give me at 
least their earnest prayers—prayers for me, 
and still more prayers for the Church of 
Christ in which I have been called to bear 
so high, so anxious, so responsible, so diffi- 
| cult a trust and stewardship. Brethren, in 
ar Lord, and for Christ’s sake, I bid you 











all farewell. The Lord forbid that I should 
| ever cease to pray for you. God grant that 
| you may always give to me a place in your 
memory and in your prayers. 


| [The report of this Sermon originally appeared in 
| the Peterborough Standard, to the proprietors of which 
| we are indebted for it.—Ep. 8. Jf.] 
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REMINISCENCES OF DR. MAGEE, 


HIS CHAMPIONSHIP OF LITTLE CHILDREN, 


By tue Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


PEAKING of Dr. Magee, then Bishop of 
Peterborough, a lady of his diocese who 
met him chiefly in society said to me, ‘‘ We 


were all proud of him, but he would not let | 


us love him.” 


How differently the same man seemed to | 


two different minds may be seen in the 
following from a letter from one who knew 
Dr. Magee in his home :— 


‘‘T was never with him for long without feeling | 
impressed with the fact that the greatest character- | 


istic of the ‘Great Bishop of Peterborough’ was 


his child-like simplicity and humility of character. | 


You could not help loving him ; he was so kind, so 
sympathetic to all.”’ 


Conceived of, before I made his acquaint- 
ance, as an ardent champion of freedom and 
the Church, I have myself now but one 
thought associated with him—compassion for 
suffering children. Every hour that I knew 
him his heart and mind were spending them- 


| selves in the service of suffering children. 
| Deep beneath that imperative, stern appear- 
| ance of his was a compassion for their pains 
more lovely than I have ever had the oppor- 
| tunity of seeing in any public man with whom 
my special work has brought me. Externally 
like the prickly bur of a beech-nut, within he 
| was like its satin lining. After his first 
|response to what I said at Peterborough 
Town Hall, I had frequent and long inter- 
views with him, always upon the one topic 
which moved what, to the public at least, 
was an almost unknown power in him, and 
the spell of it grew on me until I came to 
feel towards him as one feels towards a 
| Great Master whose will must be obeyed. 
What he wanted done, out of loyalty to his 
passion for childhood, I willingly did. 
Though I am utterly unfitted to form an 
estimate of the character of Dr. Magee, I 
have had opportunities of seeing one special 
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aspect of it, and have myself susceptibilities 
to that aspect, which possibly few others 
have had. For almost a year I was in 
frequent, and for some part of that time in 
almost constant, communication with him, 
in person and by letter, on the Bill which he 
undertook for the better protection of children 
from the evils incident to the present system 
of child-life insurance. We had a great 
variety of matter to consider; facts from 
the whole area of the country, opinions and 
impressions of officials, points of law, pro- 
cedure of courts, habits of parts of the com- 
munity—all which had to be focussed on to 
the House ef Lords and the Bill; and of the 
many men I have had to work with in the 
years I have toiled for suffering children, 
not one, in spite of his temperament, has 
had power to win such devotion as my nature 
ean give to the servants of children, and 
there is not one whom I shall so long and 
gratefully remember as him. Few people in 
high position seem to have time to consider 
children. He must consider them. All that it 
was possible to know he must know. And as 
for patience with detail, I was amazed with 


what he was capable of. I am told that this 




















was no characteristic of his. In what-I had 
to do with him it was a most marked charac- 
teristic. Most of my detail was weary and 
monotonous ; much was extremely painful ; 
some of it was perplexing, but the fact that 
it was all for a child that he was going 
through it breathed a fascination around 
it. “That is most important,” he was ac- 
customed to say, as he made a note. 
must get evidence of that.” And through- 
out the long hours of the inquiry he pre- 


served the same tone and mood towards. 


detail, inspired always by the joy set before: 
him. 

Though I seem to have seen another and 
a deeper characteristic of him than that 
which appeared on the surface, which the 
public, or even perhaps his acquaintance 
best knew, he bestowed no affection on me. 
I saw infinite tenderness in him, but only 
for the sorrowing child. I do not think he 
liked me. He never gave me an impression 
that he did; nor even that he liked what he 
was doing. He seemed to have little love 
of legislating, and little pleasure in his com- 
mittee. He was a Member of Parliament, 
and a duty had come to him as Chairman of 
the Committee which he must work 
at. It all seemed a penance to him, 
to which he was moved by the hope 
of proving his case on behalf of the 
helpless and unhappy children for 
whom he had undertaken it. At 
times he appeared cynical and dis- 
heartened ; but whenever he realised 
the existence of these, and stood in 
fancy by them, as a father would stand 
by his own dying child, all this was 
instantly changed. He became posi- 
tively beautiful. 1 often saw this; 
and when I had once seen it I could 
have done anything for him. When 
certain cases came before him his 
sternly moulded face radiated with 
compassion. It was like a rock with 
sun-glow on it. And then, as if what 
was noblest in him must still be 
secret, his expression suddenly as- 
sumed a sternness to which every 
tender feeling seemed foreign. Yet 
was the practical effect of this pure and 
central fire no transient thing. He 
seemed always to be led forward by 
the vision of the troop of neglected 
dying children he had seen. 

From first to last I was never 
in doubt about the bishop’s object. 
There was no political ambition in 
his endeavour. Nor did he wish 
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to win any reputation for the 
Church he loved. “Mr. Waugh,” 
he said to me at an early in- 
terview in the Atheneum, “in 
this matter we have to count 
with two things. First, almost all 
our facts are secrets of the bed- 
chamber ; and secondly, we are 
opposed by great vested interests. 
This thing is not to be done with- 
out a good deal of pain. We 

must take up our cross. That | 
alone is sufficient for our purpose.” 
All through my connection with | 
him he seemed to be mortifying 
his own preferences to meet evils | 





in the child-world which distressed 
and humiliated him. | 
Before going into the House of li 
Lords on the day when he was to ¢ | — 
make his speech on the second “ 
reading of his Bill on Child-Life - 
Insurance, I spent half an hour 
with him in the Bishops’ Room. 
When the last business had been 
arranged and he rose to robe, as I 
turned to leave him I said, ‘ The 
Lord be with you”—half expecting 
the familiar response to the words. 
“No, Mr. Waugh,” he said, “that 
is not the word for to-day. ‘The 
Lord be with you’ is for victory. 
The word for to-day is, ‘ Quit you 
like men ; be strong.’” 
On the same day, as I walked 
with him after his speech, from 
the House of Lords on his way 
to a cab, he said, “How did I 
do?” “All you wanted to do,” I 
replied ; “ you were most power- 
ful.” He continued, “I never was 
more anxious about anything. My 
facts oppressed me, and the House 
of Lords is a most difficult assembly 


cms Mhuilinnithhigesi 


to speak to. I wanted the relief 
of a more responsive audience. But the 
House is always good to me.” “You have 


a mighty master,” I said, “which even the 
Lords must feel—A Suffering Child. I found 
it so in the Commons when the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children Bill was there. Neither 
the leader of the House nor the leader of the 
Opposition was leader then. It was a little 
child.” “That is most encouraging,” he 
replied. Then after a step or two along 
St. Stephen’s Porch, with his head slightly 
bent and voice subdued, in a reflective 
and almost regretful mood, he added, “‘ How 
little we all think of the Master’s views of 
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the government of a little 
child.” In the eloquent 
. speech which he de- 
livered on moving the 

second reading of the Bill, he said :— 


“In order to induce your lordships to give a 
second reading to this Bill, I am bound to show 
you three things: first of all, that the present law 
affecting child insurance is unsound in principle and 
defective in operation; in the next place, that it 
leads to a very serious amount of evil, no less an 
evil than that of largely extended infanticide ; and, 
thirdly, that the amendments of the law which I 
now propose as likely to be effective in checking 
those evils are in themselves just and reasonable.’’ 


In speaking of the dangers of money 
coming by a child’s death he disclosed the 


miserable congregation for whom he was 
intercessor. 
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‘“‘T ask your lordships to see what protection there 
is for these child lives? We are told that there is 
the protection of mtal care and affection. I am 
very far from denying that in the very great 
majority of cases that is a real protection ; but it is 
not adequate to meet all cases. We are accused of 
libelling the working-classes in this matter, and of 
representing them as if they were devoid of natural 
affection. That accusation is absurd. We ~ 
libel the grocer when we pass statutes against 
weights and measures; we bishops do not libel the 
clergy when we propose measures for enforcing 
clergy discipline. In ev class and profession 
there is a residuum of evil-disposed persons, and to 
take legislative precautions against them is no libel 
upon the rest. I believe that the ‘affection of the 
poor for their children, and the privations they will 
go through in order to bring them up decently and 
put them out in life, their sacrifices for them, their 
care for them in times of sickness, are very noble 
traits among them. This beautiful feature in the 
character of poor working men and women is often 
exhibited in a way that puts to shame their betters. 
But there are such people as unnatural, cruel, and 
drunken parents ; and, until this residuum improves 
or disappears, there must, in the present state of the 
law, as I have shown, be serious danger to child- 
life. My lords, let me observe to you that though 
the proportion of these bad and cruel parents may 
be relatively small compared with the vast number 
of poor ae treat their children with kindness, 
it may be absolutely very large. If only one in 
each thousand of these children meets with foul 

lay, it is a small figure as represented in decimal 
ctions, but it means many children murdered in 
England every year. Take, again, other classes of 
children who are brought into the world every year 
in this country. There are 54,000 children who 
are described by the significant phrase ‘not 
wanted,’’ illegitimate children. Take the case of 
the baby- farmer, who takes from the young, trust- 
ing mother her child in order to hide her shame, and 
then locks it within her detestable den, where it will 
rot and starve. When you put all these things 
together, I ask your lordships, may not there be 
very serious danger to child-life ?”’ 


He concluded :— 


‘*T would not attempt to induce your lordships to 
ass this bill by any persuasion of mine. If I do 
induce you to pass it, it will only have been by the 
unimpeachable evidence of its necessity which I 
have adduced. There is not a parent present who 
is gladdened by the sight of his little ones, who has 
known the joy of looking into their faces, or who 
has known the sorrow of looking with ineffable 
anguish on the still, immovable face of a little one, 
whom all his wealth, all that care, skill, and affec- 
tion could do has failed to snatch from death—there 
is not a parent here who will refuse to listen to me 
when I plead for these little ones who have, through 
all their lives, never, perhaps, known a kind word 
or look, but have only known that last act of cruel 
mercy which has terminated their lives.”’ * 


To an outsider it might appear that, with 
the strength of a hasty temperament, the 
Bishop rushed into what was to be the 
crowning act of his life, this service to the 
children of the unnatural and greedy parent. 

are taken from the report of his lordship’s 


* These extracts 
h, published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Charing ross Road, Londen. Price 1d. 





This is wholly contrary to fact. When 
I first spoke to him on the subject in the 
Town Hall at Peterborough his manner and 
reply would have greatly depressed me had 
I not become accustomed to the sort of recep- 
tion which he gave me. In almost every 
case the Society’s most able and whole- 
hearted supporters were at first hardest to 
convince. To my request that he would 
undertake to move the first resolution, he 
replied, “I cannot do any such thing. I do 
not know your Society.” ‘“ You may consider 
yourself at liberty to move the direct nega- 
tive when I have spoken if you are not satis- 
fied with it,’ I replied. “On those terms,” 
he said, “you may leave it with me.” It 
was the first time I had spoken with the 
Bishop, the first time I had even seen him, 
and his swift, rugged unbishoplike candour 
greatly charmed me. His speech on that 
occasion is worth recording here, because it 
was the turning point to what proved to be 
the last labour of his remarkable career. 
He said— 

‘‘ When the resolution was put into my hands by 
Mr. Waugh, it was with the request that I should 
propose it if, after hearing of the objects and 
methods of the Society, I was satisfied with them. 
I felt that that was a very reasonable condition. 
There are nowadays so many societies, and there 
is such a great difficulty in maintaining those that 
exist, that I am disposed to regard with apprehen- 
sion the introduction of a new society. The gifts of 
the charitable, by which such societies are supported, 
are a limited fund in this country, and they are a 
sacred trust. I dread and deprecate undue inter- 
ference with such a fund, and I ask from those who 
propose to add new societies asking for a share of 
those funds, a very clear statement of their objects 
and work. I came to this meeting in some hesitation 
as to this Society, but from the very clear and 
eloquent statement which we have just heard, I 
have no longer any hesitation. I am convinced the 
Society is worthy of our support. Of course it is 
always the duty of Christian men and women to do 
all they can to prevent the detestable crime of 
cruelty to children. About that there can be no 
question. I only hesitated as to whether the Society 
was calculated to do the work. I have now not the 
slightest hesitation in giving my support to it, and 
am very pleased to propose that resolution to form a 
branch of it at Peterborough. To my mind the 
most important feature of the Society’s work is that 
it has made itself what the law ought to be—a 
terror to evil-doers.”’ 


He then went on to express his horror at 
the sufferings to which children were sub- 
jected by neglect in sickness, with the view 
of obtaining insurance money by their death, 
and continued :— 


‘‘The man who in a fit of passion swiftly and 
suddenly destroys his child is merciful compared 
with those who can slowly do a child to death, 
watching it pine and waste away day after day 
until its little life of misery is ended by an untimely 
although a too long delayed death.” 
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At a subsequent interview in London, he 
said, “'The reason why what you said at the 
meeting at Peterborough made such an imme- 
diate impression upon me was a remark I 
thought little of at the time, made to me by 
a Brighton doctor with whom I was fishing 
in Ireland. He said he would not attend an 
insured child. It was useless. There that 
statement lay without a thought until I 
heard what you said at Peterborough.” 

He had an eminently practical mind. Some 
of the particulars I gave him awakened deep 
emotion, but he was not hurried by it into 
action. He was almost austere in his demand 
for particulars and corroborations. ‘“ What 
I want, Mr. Waugh, is to see all your facts.” 
“T have not time for any more now, I must 
come again,” were frequent remarks. When 
at length he had seen the facts, he had no 
more rest. His ardent nature must take 
action. He said, “I must bring these things 


. before the House of Lords and ask for a 


Select Committee to inquire into them.” 


tell people that I’m not a drunkard. Mr. 
Waugh, have you ever been persecuted by 
teetotallers?” “No,” I replied. “The only 
people who persecute me are the child-life 
assurance people.” 

When the Select Committee of the Lords 
had been appointed, in an interview at the 
Athenzum, he said, “I must be candid with 
you, Mr. Waugh, and you must be candid 
with me. One of the committee says that 
| you are a fraud. You must let me ask you, 
do you get anything whatever for what you 
are doing for this society?” On the answer, 
“T do not,” he continued, “ May I pledge 
myself that it is so directly and indirectly ?” 
On the assurance that he might, he con- 
tinued, “ That member tells me, too, that he 
will move that your evidence be taken on 
oath. Should that be carried, will you object 
to give it so?” “No; but it will not be 
possible to me to do more than swear that 
what I say is true to the returns of our sixty 
officers. Ido not know, of my own know- 





When he saw the Bill the Society had pre- | ledge, what the magistrates and judges did 


pared to deal with the 
question, he said, “ As 
to what is the best 
remedy I cannot speak. 
It will take many heads 
to settle that; but 4 
something must be : 
done.” Then, as if 
withdrawing his mind 
into his deeper self, 
and exercising some 
little mastery over him- 
self, he said, “Am I 
the man, do you think, 





to do it? Ask your 
Committee. I may not 
be.” 

On one _ occasion, 


when he came to the 
Society’s office, 7, Har- 
pur Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C., he said, 
“Tam hungry. Have 
you anything here to 
eat?” He seemed in 
a mood of sportive, 
healthy mirth. ‘No 

but the Holborn is close 
by; we can get you 
anything. What shall 
it be?” “Get mesome 
cold boiled beef and a 
carrot.” “And what to $ 
drink?” “A bottle of ~° 
lemonade; and you can 
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at Bath and Derby and Sheffield and else- 
where. But I will give the Committee the 
names of the officers who discovered every 
case I mention, and the solicitors who ob- 
tained the conviction in the cases in court.” 
“If the proposal is made and carried it will 
be an irtsult to you,” he said ; “ but we shall 
neither of us get through this business with- 
out insults. I have had some already my- 
self.” 

“T never asked you,” he continued, “ why 
you took this matter up, but I think it 
well that I should know. Why did you?” 
I then told him of the circumstances of the 
death of two of my children; and a little 
more. I had scarcely finished what I was 
saying when he said, “ Dear me—I under- 
stand.” Then, as if curbing a too strong 
eraotion for the place, he looked out of the 
window for a moment and added, “Isn’t it 
wonderful—a dead child!” There stood 
two big tears in his eyes. 

At another time, when in the Bishops’ 
Room at the House of Lords, he said, “‘ You 
saw the effect of the witness to-day. We 
have one king in England, King Demos. I 
believe in Demos, when he gets his facts. 
You must get at him, Mr. Waugh. Have 
some big meetings in Manchester and Liver- 
pool and Sheffield. We shall not fail with 
him when he knows.” 

It was arranged that these meetings should 
not be held until the committee had finished 
its sittings. On the last day that I saw him— 
it was in the Archbishops’ Room on the 
morning of his last sitting in the committee— 
I reported to him that the first of them 
would be held in Manchester. It was being 
promoted by the foreman of an engineering 
works. “That is good,” he replied. 

His last illness was then on him. “Iam 
not well,” were his last words to me on leav- 
ing the committee. ‘“ Be here by half-past 
eleven to-morrow.” Next morning a wire 


came to me, “Not at committee to-day. 





Ebor.” Later in the day, “No more evi- 
dence.” And after a week, in which I, too, 
had been ill in bed with influenza, the mes- 
sage, “The Archbishop is dead.” 

Though never once had I a discourteous 
word from him, nor even a word of censure, 
his character was too robust, and he knew 
his own mind far too well, to be easily 
pleased. And there was no mistaking his 
mood. He was sometimes arbitrary, from 
the conscious gravity of his position and his 
quick insight. But such was my belief in 
the motive of his action, and in the sense of 
danger he had in any possible mischance to 
his high cause, that even his anger was not 
without beauty to me. To him the com- 
plicated difficulties in his way seemed very 
great, and his resentfulness of what appeared 
careless additions to them, I could well 
understand and honour. His criticism might 
be mistaken, but his strength of purpose, 

and the whole of the circumstances in which 
| he was placed, accounted and atoned for all 
| when I had, once seen how within him burnt 
| the flame of a great tenderness for his little 
death-stricken clients. 

Taken away in the middle of his great 
| parliamentary work for children (in which 
| alone I knew him), he will remain to me an 
| image of loyalty toa child. All pain in the 

loss to the cause which he had undertaken, 
| great as that is, is merged in the loveliness 
| of the picture of a man of parts so grandly 
| rugged and powerful, whose heart was so 
tender, so spiritual, so Christ-like. The per- 
fect spontaneousness and simplicity and un- 
consciousness of the glimpses I had of the 
inner brightness of the man made the beauti- 
fulness all the more real. And the striking 
contrast between his apparent life and those 
hidden depths of it heightened still more a 
beauty which will remain to me an inspira- 
tion against depression in what has been, and 
in many of its departments still is, a very 
| difficult and thankless work. 
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“OUR HOUSE WHICH IS FROM HEAVEN.” 


AN ALLEGORY. 


By Mrs. BOYD 


if was hot, very hot, as was only natural 

in the middle of August, and in the 
ordinary way I should have enjoyed it. Just 
the very day for cricket or a lazy row down 
stream, but to-day it irritated me. I was 
hot, too; that was the secret. My father 
and I had fallen out. I had spoken hotly, 
and the blood still surged turbulently 
through my veins as I flung the window 
open and leaped upon the lawn. Every- 
thing had gone wrong lately—everything 
was unsatisfactory. They were disappointed 
at home because I had only taken a good 
place in my form; they had pictured to 
themselves a scholarship ; they found fault 
with my manners, blamed me for want of 
affection, and called me indifferent to reli- 
gion because I liked to argue out every- 
thing, and, in a discussion with those whose 
opinions were already most firmly fixed on 
the orthodox side of the question, I was 
obliged, for the purpose of sustaining the 
argument, to represent and defend the con- 
trary view. 

I felt I was not understood. I felt there 
was no sympathy between us, and after en- 
during it as patiently as I could, it culmi- 
nated thus in a rupture with my father. I 
was vexed—vexed that it should have hap- 
pened, for I greatly loved him, and vexed 
with myself, and vexed with the world. 
Vexed, too, with the glorious summer day, 
with the scorching heat, with the song of 
the birds, the murmur of the bees, and the 
perfume of the flowers that floated across 
my path. In short, everything vexed me, 
even life itself, and I wished that I were 
dead. I said so over and over again, as I 
fled across the fields, away down to the lazy 
river that slowly floated out its life at the 
foot of the hill. 

Dead? Yes, I did wish I were dead, 
whatever that might mean, and who could 
tell? Even this very thought vexed me, 
for it recalled a discussion we had had the 
other day as to what grounds there were 
for believing in a “hereafter” at all. My 
parents, of course, took the old-fashioned 
view that it was quite certain that the Bible 
told us so—that it was impious to doubt it ; 
and as to what that “hereafter” was like, 
was it not an “eternal Sabbath ” of singing 
and joy? We should be like the angels, 





CARPENTER. 


and so on—language I deemed wholly 
figurative, yet evidently understood most 
literally. I had been reading. I knew 
some fellows at school whose libraries were 
supplied with more recent literature than 
Hooker, Toplady, Paley, or M‘Cheyne, the 
best our shelves could boast, and eagerly I 
devoured all the articles in the current 
periodicals which bore upon such topics as 
those that troubled me. No doubt it was 
the natural reaction ; the more placidly con- 
tent my people seemed with their own views 
and beliefs, the more I learnt to doubt, the 
more I longed to sift them for myself. I 
saw it would not do to quote “authority ” 
in this democratic age, which only bows be- 
fore the strength of stern reason. What 
“authority” was a book, around whose 
origin hung so much darkness, in the face of 
clearly demonstrated facts of science which 
it seemed to contradict? Science or their 
interpretation of the book must be wrong, 
and they preferred to throw science over- 
board rather than change their time-honoured 
view. This vexed me. 

Hastily I strode on, and as I did so my 
eye fell on the path before me, but just too 
late to prevent my foot crushing a worm 
which was slowly wriggling on its way. Death 
again ! and death at my command, I thought. 
Surely the world is made up of injustice and 
wrong! And yet I envy the worm. I 
would thank any one who came and so 
robbed me of my life, and all these myriad 
problems which pressed upon me so heavily, 
and for which there seemed no possible and 
sure solution. 

Brooding thus, I reached the bank of the 
stream and flung myself down amongst the 
long grass beneath a branching elm. The 
quiet of the spot was strangely out of har- 
mony with my turbulent bosom, and I felt 
inclined to scorn the calm inaction of the 
stream and all things round me, but by-and- 
by their influence began to be felt. I drew 
my cap half over my eyes, and lazily noted 
the scene about me; for even here, when I 
came to look more closely, I saw it to be 
teeming with life and the problems of life. 
I watched the delicately made yet gorgeous 
dragon-fly as it skimmed swiftly by flash- 
ing in the sunlight. I watched the fish 
scarce moving in the stream. My eye was 
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caught by the bright butterfly as it flitted 
along, and then my glance fell upon the 

insect life barely visible in the long tangled 
rass. 

And all these will die, I thought, do die, 
every minute, and so end their existence, 
and why not we? I confess I could see more 
in favour of the theory of annihilation than 
of resurrection. Death seemed such a 
dreadful change... My mind reverted to the 
worm I had,.trodden on. There it lay, a 
mass of crushed and inert matter. Might it 
not be a fit emblem of ourselves? What 
right had we, in the face of such evident 
contradictions in the life of nature around 
us, to conclude that we alone were the noble 
exceptions to a general law? Was it not 
absolutely incongruous to tell me that when 
this life is ended I should enter upon an- 
other, one made up of elements wholly unat- 
tractive, wholly different from those sur- 
rounding me now, and for which I should 
feel myself entirely unfitted ? 

As I reached this point in my meditations 
my attention was attracted by the motion of 
a caterpillar crawling up the stem of an ad- 
jacent plant. Then I saw another of 2a dif- 
ferent hue, and as I marvelled at the rich- 
ness of their colours in the hot and lazy air, 
I began to lose consciousness of all that 
had just passed, of the thoughts that were 
troubling me, and to sink into a kind of 
dreamland with my eyes still fixed upon my 
friend the caterpillar. I watched him till he 
met his fellow, whom I perceived from the 
smoothness of his skin, the tenderness of his 
sinews, and his general plumpness, to be 
very much his junior, and without any sur- 
prise found myself a listener to their con- 
versation. 

As I listened, I caught the words “change,” 
“death.” They were so in harmony with 
my mood and thought that I lay quite still, 
and tried more intently to catch what was 
passing, I don’t think the wonder of it 
struck me at all; it never seemed strange 
that I should be able to share the thoughts 
of beings so infinitesimally smaller than I. 
I had worked myself into such an excitement 
that every faculty was strained beyond its 
natural power, and the wonder would have 
been if I had found myself insensible to the 
movements of nature around me. I was like 
a highly-strung instrument, ready to vibrate 
at the minutest touch. 

“Good morning, Brother Smoothskin ; you 
seem in a hurry to-day—whither away?” 
said my first friend the Elder. 

“Well, yes, brother, I am rather; I am 





going down to see Sister Blanche. I am some- 
what out of sorts. I have just had all my 
notions upset. I was thoroughly enjoying this 
lovely hot day and the cool luscious leaves of 
this plant, and rejoicing in my own growth, 
and feeling the fulness of strength and life, 
and an entire satisfaction with the arrange- 
ment of all things, when by flutters one of those 
gay creatures they call butterflies. I made 
some remark about its idle life, so different 
from ours, when grandfather—who you 
may have noticed is growing very stiff and 
shrivelled—piped out that that was what I 
would come to some day, and that it was 
indeed worth living for. Now, I don’t want 
it; I don’t like it. I cannot imagine what 
attraction any one can find in such a life ; it 
looks so different from all I have been accus- 
tomed to here. I am sure it cannot be 
happy, and I said so, and yet I have a sort 
of uncomfortable feeling in myself as though 
there were some truth in it. I don’t want 
to believe it, and so I am just going down to 
see Sister Blanche. She is always so kind 
and good, I shall get the truth from her.” 

So saying, he crept steadily on till he 
reached the bottom, then across an open 
space, round a large smooth stone, and up 
the stalk of a plant with long, rough, green 
leaves, which curled under at the edges. 
Near the top he turned aside and crept 
beneath the leaf, and soon I heard his greet- 
ing, and the repetition of his trouble. 

“Come with me,” was the only answer he 
received, and I saw my friend and his 
conductor coming quickly downwards. On 
reaching the level ground they turned to- 
wards a shrub I had scarcely noticed, but 
which I now saw to be bristling with cater- 
pillar life. Sister Blanche seemed an old 
friend, and exchanged many a kindly greet- 
ing, but Smoothskin was more shy and self- 
conscious. Turning to him, she said: “Now 
look around you. You live too much alone 
on your cabbage plant. You have not mixed 
with the world yet, or studied your fellows. 
You are too young and too new in the pos- 
session of your life to know much about it. 
Walk around and ask one and another what 
they think and feel.” 

As he did so, I noticed that each one spoke 
of change, constant change. One told him 
he had just been through a great trouble; 
he had been ill and unable to move about. 
After a time he felt himself grow old and 
wizened, and crept away alone into a corner, 
thinking that the end of all things had come, 
when, to his amazement, he found one day 
that new vigour was his, and that by the 
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exercise of some little effort he could free | «But are you not frightened at the thought 
himself from the covering of the past. The | of that new life ?” 
dead and shrivelled skin which had confined; ‘No, indeed,” was the reply ; “we long 


and cramped him was now cast aside, and he 
emerged a new and stronger creature. 

“That,” said he, “was my first experience 
of change. It seemed to me very terrible 
before 1 had been through it; but, looking 
back upon it now, nothing appears more 
natural.” 

From there Sister Blanche took Smooth- 
skin to a deep crevice in the leaf, where he 
beheld one of his brethren undergoing such 
a change. He lay inert and helpless, withered 


for it. It is our one desire to reach that 
| happy state of being; my turn will soon 
come now,” she said, “ and I cannot tell you 
how I yearn for the time when I shall put 
on such glorious apparel, and shall be freed 
from the trammels of this body. Why, all 
my senses will be released from their 
| imprisonment, and reach fullest perfection, 
and surely you can feel that that alone is an 
| element of happiness. But you speak of it 
| as a new life. I would have you understand 


and yellow, and took no notice of his visitors. | that it is no new life at all, it is the same life 
At first, Smoothskin shrank from the sight, | continued under: different conditions. - All 
but Sister Blanche told him he would have | the present is a preparation for it; every 
to pass through a similar experience, and had | change is helping to form that body that 


better become familiar with it, so that, when 
his time came, he would not be frightened. 

“But must we ali go through this 
change ?” 

* Yes, all; it is our gain. We are thus 
renewed from day to day, though outwardly 
we perish. I can quite understand,” she said, 
“that you do not like the thought of it. You 
are young yet, and full of life and its enjoy- 
ments, and it seems to you that you have 
everything you require to make life perfect. 
But that is only because you do not know, 
because you have not yet experienced the 
increase of power which comes after such a 
change. It is thus we go from strength to 
strength.” 

And as I listened the words crossed my 
mind: “That ye put off... the old man 
which is corrupt . . . and be renewed in the 
spirit of your mind, and that ye put on the 
new man, which after God is created in 
righteousness and true holiness.” 

I lay musing on this thought, and so lost 
what passed next, but I was recalled to my 
friend the caterpillar by the voice of Sister 
Blanche. 

“Now,” said she, “I must show you a 
further stage of our development. We are 
not always thus, doomed to only a partial 
exercise of our powers. Though, as I have 
told you, every change as it comes brings us 
renewed strength, yet we are sorely cramped 
and hindered by these dull grovelling bodies 
which tie us to the earth, and we all look 
forward to the time when we shall be able 
to shuffle off this tedious frame, and shall 
expand and soar to regions of life which we 
are not now able to reach. Then shall we 
truly live, when every movement is delight ; 
when, no longer tied to earth, we shall be 
free indeed.” 


shall be. We appear to die, it is true, but 
it is only outwardly ; inwardly the body of 
the new life is growing from day to day. 
But come and see, and then you will under- 
stand more of what I have been saying to 
you.” 

By this time they had reached their desti- 
nation, and I confess my curiosity was aroused 
as to what new “change” was to be seen. 
I watched my two friends climbing up the 
rough stalk and along the leaf until they 
| came upon quite a colony of caterpillars, all 
| of whom, I observed, had very white smooth 
skins, and whom I judged, therefore, to be 
quite young. They seemed to be in deep 
grief, and I gathered that these were children 
grieving for the death of their mother. They 
took Sister Blanche and Smoothskin along 
the leaf until they came to some fine silky 
substance woven in and out and round about 
and thickening towards the centre, where I 
recognised what I knew well to be a cocoon. 
Sister Blanche spoke to them kindly, telling 
them not to grieve for their mother. “You 
call her dead,” said she ; “she is not dead, 
she is only resting. If you understood 
rightly, you would know that she is near 
very great happiness. You will see her 
again, and by-and-by you will join her in 
the regions above. ‘She will come forth 
from the darkness, leaving behind her the 
old body, which has only been a covering all 
this while, whilst the new one was growing.” 
Turning to Smoothskin, she added: “ Like 
you, poor things, they are young yet, and all 
this sounds very dreadful. When you have 
lived as long as I have, and have passed from 
change to change through all the stages of 
life’s journey, and have cried out in the 
bitterness of each: ‘Oh! this is death, this 
must be death,’ and then have awoke to find 
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that out of pain was born new power, you 
will learn to see that this change even, 
which seems so different and so much greater, 
is yet the same—only another step, greater 
perhaps because a final one, but still only 
another step on the way to life, fullest, per- 
fect life.” 

“ But how do I know,” persisted Smooth- 
skin, “that this change will end for me in 
this new life ?” 

“Tf you have gone through all these 
changes of which 1 have been speaking, in 
the tulness of time you will put on this 
glorious covering of golden thread, and go 
fearlessly into the darkness and the silence 
from which the joyful awakening will be 
yours. That follows as surely as the dawn 
succeeds the darkness. It is only those,” said 
Sister Blanche, “ who will not learn the lesson 
of these changes, and who are too careless 
and faithless to weave the protecting robe, 
who find the life within is chill and starved 
for want of nourishment, and to their 
dismay, when the time comes to fling off 
the old, discover that the new is yet un- 
formed.” 

As I listened, there ran through my mind 
the echo of familiar words: “For in this we 
groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon 
with our house which is from heaven”; 
“Until Christ be formed in you”; “Who 
shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto His glorious body.” 

But I was recalled from these reflections 
by the voice of my caterpillar friend : ‘‘ Then 
you mean to say, Sister, that all my present 
life is a preparation leading up to this new 
life, and that I need not dread the strange- 
ness, because there will be formed within me 
through all these changes that new body 
which will be fitted to enjoy it? Well, it 
may be so, and I am prepared to believe it, 
because I felt something within me when 
grandfather spoke which told me he was 
right. I don’t know how it is. I have 
tried not to believe, and to persuade myself 
that the change was too great to be true; 
that there was nothing in me of affinity with 
the glory and the freedom of the butterfly ; 
and yet all the while I feel that I possess 
powers within for which as yet I have no 
scope, powers which cannot end with this 
creeping earthly existence; and now you 
have shown me that from day to day they 
are growing and developing, and gradually 
forming a new body for the new life, so that 
the change itself ceases to seem wonderful— 
it is only the dropping off of the old and the 
releasing of the new—and I could almost 





begin to long for that happy time to 
come.” 

The sun was sinking to its rest, and its 
bright beams smote my eyes and roused me 
from my reverie. I still lay prone upon the 
grass. The fever of my mind had left me. 
Quietly I mused on what I had heard. A 
better spirit had come over me, and, like 
the caterpillar, I felt within me that death 
was not the end of life. It might not be 
demonstrable, but there was much that made 
it probable. The change from the grovelling 
life of a worm to the glad freedom of a 
butterfly was surely stupendous and in- 
credible, and yet I had seen that it was most 
natural, that the new life was being formed 
within the old, that the death of the seed 
meant the blossoming of fresh beauty. Added 
to this, I remembered that nothing in na- 
ture is ever lost or annihilated ; that force, 
when it appears to cease, is merely passing 
in disguise ; that no particle of matter ever 
perishes, and, though it may disappear beyond 
reach of our senses, it is but to reappear 
in some other form, and so from age to 
age to do its Maker's bidding. Then why 
not I? It did not now seem strange to me 
to contemplate the possibility of a life beyond 
the present, even though made up, as I had 
said, of elements wholly different from those 
surrounding me now, and for which I felt 
myself wholly unfitted. I was content to 
trust. 

‘* For nothing worthy proving, can be proven, 
Nor yet disproven ; wherefore thou be wise, 


Cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt, 
And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith,” 


I murmured to myself as I slowly wended my 
way homewards. I had found almost more 
than the “sunnier side of doubt.” I had 
reached a measure of conviction. I perceived 
that the Bible and science were not so irre- 
concilably antagonistic as I had thought, and 
I confessed that a future which meant the 
dropping away of the limitations against 
which I was now inclined to fret might not 
be without its charm. 

I returned with a prayer in my heart that 
I might “put on the new man, which after 
God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness,”—content in the humility which is 
born of truer, deeper faith, to wait through 
all the puzzling, unknown disciplines of life 
until I could say with fulness of conviction : 
“J will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul 
shall be joyful in my God; for He hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation, 
He hath covered me with the robe of 
righteousness.” 
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ON LONELY HILLS. 


By MARY DAVISON, Avrnor or ‘‘Snapow anp Surg,” “ Lucizz,” “Tae Orrver CuirpRen,”’ ETO. 


CHAPTER I.—THE LETTER. 


“ ELL, I don’t think I have seen a snow- | us. 


| well as sunshine ; and besides, it’s our duty to 


be contented with whatever weather is sent 
For my own part,” she went on, after a 


fall like that since I was a child, Eli- | moment’s pause, standing on the hearthstone 


zabeth, and that’s a good old story now !” said 


Miss Innis, as she stood at the back-door of | 


her house one February morning ; a slender, 


neat, little elderly lady, looking out across | 


the large, straggling, country farm-yard, 
where a deep carpet of freshly-fallen snow lay 
sparkling and shining in the dazzling early 
sunlight, and all was pure and untrodden 
yet, except where lines of heavy foot-prints 
here and there showed the course that the 
old yardman had followed on his morning 
rounds. 

The irregular roofs of the out-houses caught 
the sunshine on their smooth whiteness, every 
leaf of the bushy ivy on the old walls was 
laden with snow, every branch and twig of 
the old trees behind them stood out against 
the sky in a.wonderful hoary beauty of line 
and tracery ; and, altogether, the picture was 
fair enough to account for the little half- 
checked sigh with which Miss Innis, not 
much used to expansiveness of utterance, 
expressed her sense of it all, when she had 
finished speaking. 

Elizabeth was invisible just then, but au- 
dible tokens of her neighbourhood came from 
some inner region where she was busily en- 
gaged ; and as her mistress’s words reached 
her there, her voice, with its strong north- 
country accent, answered back, high-pitched 
to suit the emergency, but yet half drowned 
in the sound of the washing of dishes and the 
running of water, for Elizabeth never allowed 
work to give way to conversation. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” she said, “it was a heavy 
fall for certain, but it’s better nor a frost 
anyway, with the pump bustin’ and the taps 
choked ; that’s the kind o’ weather that ag- 
gravates me.” And then, with a great pot 
in her strong hands, she came quickly for- 
ward through the arched entrance that led 
from the scullery, just as Miss Innis, turn- 
ing away with a little shiver from her cold 
out-look, stepped into the warmth of the red- 
tiled kitchen from the other side. 

“T don’t like to hear you speak of ‘ aggra- 
vation’ in that way, Elizabeth,” she said in a 
manner that was gently didactic, as well as 
a little reproachful ; “and the master could 
explain to you, though I confess I don’t un- 
—— it myself, that frost has its uses as 
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_and holding out her small hands in their 


black mittens to the cheerful blaze, “ for 
my own part, I never do forget to be thank- 
ful that it’s not earthquakes and waterspouts, 
or any of those dreadful things one reads 
about in the public papers.” 

“ And that’s true, ma’am,” said Elizabeth, 
just succeeding, by a great effort, in lifting 
her pot on to one of the iron hooks that hung 
down over the large open fire-place ; ‘ but 
for all that, frost and snow makes hard times 
for the poor.” 

“ Ah! yes, Elizabeth,” Miss Innis answered 
instantly, her soft voice changing in quick 
sympathy with that side of the subject; 
“we must think of the poor, indeed, to-day.” 

And then mistress and maid entered with 
eager interest into the question of the making 
of broth, and the discussion as to which of 
the scattered cottagers, who were all known 
to both of them by life-long neighbourhood, 
were the most in need, and should be the first 
recipients of their ready help. 

The talk, however, had not lasted for 
many minutes, whena slow step descending 
the staircase made Miss Innis start up from 
the chair which Elizabeth had drawn forward 
for her, with quite a dismayed expression 
diffusing itself instantly over the whole of 
her nervous and easily-flurried little person. 

“ Well, I declare,” she exclaimed, “ we have 
been forgetting ourselves, Elizabeth. There’s 
the master dressed and down, and the eggs 
never on yet, nor the toast so much as cut 
even! Dear, dear, I had no notion it was 
this time of day !” and, feeling hastily in her 
pocket for the key of the tea-caddy as she 
went, she bustled off in anxious hurry, as 
much shocked at her own neglect as if some 
catastrophe had resulted from it. 

Mr. Innis was already in the parlour when 
she reached it, but he accepted the slight 
delay in the appearance of his breakfast with 
much more calmness than his sister did, and, 
standing in front of the fire, gazing into it 
with a kind of absent intentness, he scarcely 
seemed to hear the running accompaniment 
of apology and explanation with which she 


_went about her preparations. He was a thin 


man of middle height, and he had a cold, 


| pinched look, which was not altogether owing 
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to the season or the weather, but belonged 
to himself more or less permanently, and 
was in keeping with his slightly stooping 
shoulders and narrow chest. His clothes had 
an air of hanging loosely on him, though 
not from carelessness in such matters, for he 
was fastidiously particular in his ways ; and 
his iron-grey hair, smooth and accurately 
arranged, his thin, delicately shaped hands, 
and the sombre, yet not ungentle gravity of 
his, looks, suggested the man of refinement 
and culture, as well as the student and the 
recluse. 

After all, breakfast was not many minutes 
behind time that morning. It was a very 
simple meal in this quiet household, and by 
dint of Miss Innis treating the occasion as an 
emergency requiring special exertion, and 
herself, in nervous hurry, holding a slice of 
bread before the fire on a toasting-fork, 
though in an intermittent and restless man- 
ner, not favourable to the process, and by 
Elizabeth’s dividing her attention between 
the egg saucepan and her own more rapid 
and systematic toast-making, the preparations 
were soon finished, and the brother and sister 
seated in their accustomed places in the little 
parlour. 

There were no newspapers to be opened, 
and cut, and glanced over at this breakfast 
table—no letters to be read and discussed. 
The place was too out-of-the-way for such 
luxuries, and it was not till a couple of hours 
later that a carrier, who combined various 
other small businesses with that of postman, 
might be looked for to bring news from the 
outside world to Cloughmore. 

There was, however, no need of such ex- 
ternal stimulus to supply Miss Innis with 
conversation. She was in the centre of her 
world, the only one she had ever known, and 
no sense of remoteness from other people’s 
centres touched her placid consciousness, or 
disturbed her quiet contentment with her 
own surroundings. 

To-day the snow-storm and its possible 
consequences were the interests uppermost 
in her mind ; and while she poured out the 
tea, with accurate attention to the amount of 
cream and sugar that suited her brother’s 
tastes, she was giving vent to her thoughts 
on the subject in a series of little remarks 
and reflections, only interrupted and broken 
off now and then by the work on hand, and 
‘happily neither requiring nor expecting much 
response from her silent preoccupied com- 
panion. 

“T don’t see that. any cart could come up 
the hill from Ballycarn this day, James,” she 





said, when Mr. Innis had got his first cup of 
tea, and had satisfied her that it was quite as 
he liked it, ‘‘ but if Elias Bell can make his way 
at all, he’ll be sure to bring you your news- 
paper somehow. Dear, dear, that butter is 
hard this morning!” and Miss Innis inter- 
rupted both her speech and her breakfast to 
lean forward and give a distressed glance past 
the intervening tea-urn at her brother’s plate. 
“ And, indeed,” she went on apologetically, 
“T was just saying to Elizabeth that we ought 
to have had the dairy stove lit last night, for 
it’s real injustice to both milk and butter not 
to do it in weather like this; but, you see, 
we had no notion there was going to be such 
a fall. Now, James, your cup.” 

The cup was handed in and refilled, and 
then Miss Innis might have resumed her so- 
liloquy, but that on this particular morning 
breakfast was destined to interruptions. For 
one thing, it happened to be the Dispensary 
day at the village, and so, in spite of the 
snow, poor people made their way up here 
for tickets, which entitled them to the 
doctor’s services. Some, indeed, might 
have procured them nearer home, but all 
about these lonely uplands, the poor seemed 
to turn naturally towards the solitary, high- 
perched Hill House when help of any kind 
was needed, and generally found themselves 
well repaid, even in a material sense, for 
climbing the short bit of steep road that led 
from the village to its gates. Miss Innis 
knew them all, as in that unchanging, primi- 
tive place, her people had known theirs for 
generations back ; and she was so completely 
accepted as the universal friend and benefac- 
tor of all the dwellers on the bleak, North- 
Irish hillside where her home was, that they 
had long ago come to count on her help and 
sympathy as sure supports and compensa- 
tions in all times of trouble; and it would 
have been considered nothing short of dis- 
respect, and bad manners, to omit to “send 
word up to Miss Anne” when any special 
joy or sorrow visited a household. It was 
the custom for all applicants to come up to 
the house by the back way, and Elizabeth, 
to whom Dispensary day was a sort of seri- 
ous festival, involving social opportunities, as 
well as large openings for the distribution of 
good advice to a thriftless population, having 
with deep interest collected the particulars 
of each case, and prescribed gratuitously on 
her own account, then proceeded to carry 
her report to the parlour. 

Now Cloughmore was only an outlying post 
of the doctor’s district, and his work was pretty 
light there ; for though the very old and the 
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very young suffered from long, cold winters, 
spent in wretched houses, yet the high pure 
air neutralised a good many evils, and, on 
the whole, people were healthy and long- 
lived; so that, from week to week this 
winter, Elizabeth had had few new names to 
announce, but only to repeat those of two or 
three old applicants, with whose chronic 
complaints the household was already fami- 
liar. This morning her tap came to the 
door, while Mr. Innis was still thoughtfully 
stirring his untasted second cup, and then 
she came in, and closing the door carefully, 
stood there, with one hand still on the 
handle behind her, looking the picture of 
homely, substantial propriety and well-being. 

“It’s old Betty, sir,” she said ; “‘and she’s 
wantin’ a line, if you please; she gets no 
rest with her cough these nights; and she 
says the last bottle the doctor give her was 
powerful good, and she thinks it would be 
well to try it again.” 

“ Certainly, Elizabeth, certainly,” said Mr. 
Innis, laying down his spoon, and looking up, 
as if he brought his mind to the matter with 
an effort and from some far-removed region 
of thought ; “just bring me my inkstand, 
will you, and the Dispensary book. Betty 
O’Neill, I think you said ?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Elizabeth; “ but 

there’s no need to hurry till you’ve had your 
breakfast ; she'll wait awhile and rest any- 
way ;” and then, as with this respite from 
the necessity of immediate action Mr. Innis 
relapsed into his usual abstraction, Elizabeth 
turned to seek a more encouraging listener 
in her mistress, who had all along been 
giving the most alert attention to Betty’s 
case. 
“T hope the doctor may be of use to her, 
Elizabeth,” she said, shaking her head with 
a little sigh that was both sympathetic and 
doubtful; “but I fear Betty’s cough will be 
hard to cure by medicines; now, a little 
honey and vinegar, Elizabeth ; what would 
you think of that ?” 

“Indeed, ma’am,” said Elizabeth, in em- 
phatic agreement, “I was near telling her, 
when she came in. to-day, that it was little 
use doctor’s stuff would be to her, but you 
see, ma’am, it pleases the creature to go to 
the Dispensary, being so long used to it, and 
it does no harm anyway ; but I was speaking 
to her myself too about the honey, and she'll 
be thankful to you for it, and I'll give her 
the directions pertic’ler, for if they can go 
astray at all about the taking of things, 
they'll do it certain sure.” With which 
general statement Elizabeth went away. 








The parlour was very quiet for a while 
after that, and breakfast was over before she 
came back again, this time bringing with her 
the ink and book. 

But on the whole this was a dull Dispen- 
sary day, for the steep road, deeply covered 
with snow, was an obstacle which only those 
who thought their cases pretty urgent cared 
to surmount; and the morning wore away 
in very much thé usual quiet routine at the 
Hill House. The sun that had shone out so 
brightly in the early hours, was soon hidden 
in low, heavy clouds which threatened 
another snow-fall, and the white world on 
which Miss Innis now and then glanced out 
from the parlour window, looked bleak and 
desolate enough. 

The only event to be expected after this 


| was the arrival of Elias Bell, the carrier, who 


every day drove up to the lonely little hamlet 
in a sort of spring cart of primitive construc- 
tion, from the post town of Ballycarn, five 
miles away. 

It was he who carried the slender mail- 
bag to and from Cloughmore, when there 
happened to be any letters to bring or to 
take away; and it was on him that the 
whole neighbourhood depended for almost. 
all household requisites, except such as its. 
own meagre soil supplied; so that, since 
Elias had failed in his youth to master the 
arts of reading and writing, it was always a 
mystery how his unassisted mind retained 
the list of promiscuous goods with which it 
was sometimes charged. 

This morning, however, so far as Hill 
House was concerned, there was no anxiety 
about his coming. Elizabeth had not given 
him any commission of special importance ; 
letters were rare events, and none of the 
household expected any; and as for the 
newspaper, it could surely be done without. 
for one day. 

Miss Innis, indeed, was not conscious of 
having any time for trifling regrets, for she 
was one of the people who are always busy 
and always very much in earnest, even about 
small things; and her household duties, 
though they were not on a very large scale, 
and embraced a good deal of discussion with 
Elizabeth over various minute matters, gave 
her the sense of being briskly occupied most 
of the morning, particularly when the con- 
veyance of cans of broth to remote cottages 
had to be arranged for, in addition to ordi- 
nary affairs. All that, however, was finished 
at last; and when the tall -old kitchen clock 
struck twelve, Miss Innis, who had just then 
seated herself on a low chair in front of the 
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“ Well, Elizabeth!” 


parlour fire, and taken up her knitting, | 
glanced tranquilly up at the black marble | 
time-piece opposite to her, and felt a pleasant 
sense of comfort and well-earned leisure as 
she sat in the warm stillness of the old- 
fashioned, familiar room, with the morning’s 
work completed, and the long, quiet day | 
before her. 

But the day was destined to be an eventful | 
one after all, and the knowledge that it was | 
so was at hand. 

There had been a litile stir in the house, 
which Miss Innis had not noticed, or at least 
had not thought about, till she heard Eliza- 
beth’s substantial footsteps come in haste up | 
the passage from the kitchen, and then her | 
voice, with a sort of subdued excitement in 
its tone, saying out in the hall, 

* Are you there, Miss Anne ?” 

Suddenly startled, Miss Innis turned | 
quickly round on her seat to answer “I 
am here, Elizabeth, in the parlour; is 
anything the matter?” And then as she | 
waited, with anxious, expectant eyes turned | 
towards the door, in the instant before it 
opened, the thought had time to flash through 
her mind, that some one must have fallen in 
the snow and got hurt, for the idea of any | 
more personal event of a striking kind would, | 
naturally enough, never suggest itself to one | 
of this peaceful and isolated household. 

But when Elizabeth came in, her mistress 
felt that it must surely be something very | 


special which had so disturbed her usual 
sensible, good-humoured complacency, for 
her look was anxious, and puzzled, and hesi- 
tating, as if she feared the effect of what she 
had to say, and instead of her accustomed 
promptness she paused a moment, meeting 
the eager questioning of Miss Innis’ eyes 
with a troubled, doubtful look, and speaking 
only when a quick “ Well, Elizabeth !” drove 
her to it. 

“Tt’s a message from Elias Bell, ma’am,” 
she said then, watching Miss Innis anxiously 
as she spoke, and choosing her words care- 
fully, ‘and he’s sent a letter for the master 
marked ‘Immadiently.’ There’s drifts on the 
road, he says, and he couldn’t bring the cart, 
or he would ha’ come himself, but if he can’t 
get here this night, he’ll be here in the morn- 
ing for sure, and this boy will take any 
word back till him now.” 

“Dear me, Elizabeth,” said Miss Innis, in 
a tone of intense relief, as the other broke 
off and paused, “is that all? Why I thought 
—though I’m sure I don’t know what made 
me think it—that something dreadful had 
happened ; but all’s well that ends well, as 
they say ;” and, with a little apologetic smile 
for her past fears, she gathered up the knit- 
ting which had dropped from her hands in 
her excitement, and getting up briskly, 
turned with recovered cheerfulness towards 
Elizabeth. ‘I may as well take the letter 
up to the master now that it has come,” she 
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said, “though I’m sure Elias need not have 
taken the trouble to send out a special mes- 
senger for that.” 

“But that wasn’t just all, ma’am,” said 
poor Elizabeth, reduced to an extremity by 
finding that her careful introduction had 
failed of its effect, and that here was her 
mistress as unsuspecting as ever, and com- 
pletely unprepared for the disturbing news, 
which must come out now without further 
delay. ‘That wasn’t just all, ma’am. Elias 
sent word that there’s a young lady at the 
post-office, and there’s directions pinned on 
her to this house; and they—that is Elias, 
ma'am, and the postmaster—wants to know 
if there’s any mistake, or if she’s to be sent 
on here at onct.” 

Miss Innis sat down again abruptly, and 
looked up at Elizabeth with a face of the 
most utter bewilderment. 

“A young lady at the post-office, Eliza- 
beth, with directions pinned on her,” she 
repeated blankly ; “but I don’t understand 
—what does it mean ?” 

“It’s a little girl, ma’am,” Elizabeth ex- 
plained more calmly, for excitement had 
made her first statement somewhat confused. 
“The boy says she might be about six year 
old, he thinks, and there’s a paper pinned on 
to her coat with directions on it ; the master’s 
name, he says, and the house and all. She 
come by the train this morning, and some- 
body that was with her that far, sent her 
down to the post-office, to be left till called 
for, like, and Elias, he seen her, and sent this 
word to the master.” 

Then Elizabeth stopped, and drew a long 
breath, that was half relief and half per- 
plexity. The message was given, at any rate, 
and that was over, but she was accustomed 
to give advice in all small family difficulties, 
and it was disagreeably novel to come face 
to face with a situation which she was obliged 
to admit to be beyond her powers. 

“The family” held the first place in 
Elizabeth’s calendar, and her quick thought 
that its members, themselves so simple and 
unsuspecting, were in danger of being im- 
posed upon, roused all her watchfulness to 
guard their interests, and made this too 
serious a matter to be dealt with hastily. 

“ There’s the letter, ma’am, and it’s marked 
‘Immadiently,’” she suggested at last, but | 
she made the suggestion doubtfully, and 
without much hope that the clue to the 
mystery would be found there; “do you 
think that maybe there might chance to be 
something about the young lady in it ?” 

“Exactly, Elizabeth!” exclaimed Miss | 

















Innis, eagerly catching at this straw, and 
rising instantly; ‘there must be some 
strange mistake about it all, and the master 
will be able to advise us, at any rate, so I'll 
take the letter up, and tell him what an ex- 
traordinary thing has happened. Dear me, 
how little one knows what's coming!” And 
taking up the thin foreign envelope in a hand 
that trembled very much, Miss Innis went 
out into the hall, and Elizabeth, following 
her, stood a minute there, watching the small 
slender figure of her mistress mounting the 
stairs, in her neat short skirt, and little 
shawl, and lace cap; and then, shaking her 
head with a doubtful sigh, she went slowly 
back to the kitchen. 


CHAPTER II.— KATTARINA.” 


THE study was warm and very quiet when 
Miss Innis went in, and its solitary inmate 
looked up from his work, in mild surprise at 
his sister’s entrance at this unwonted hour, 
little thinking that she brought with her a 
sort of thunderbolt, which was to break up 
the studious repose of his life, in the shape of 
the thin letter, with its Italian stamp and 
post-mark, which she was holding in her hand. 

A little breathless after her hurried 
ascent, and in nervous haste to tell her 
story, the version Miss Innis gave of Eliza- 
beth’s information was a rather confusing 
one, and was so often interrupted by paren- 
thetical suggestions and explanations of her 
own, that Mr. Innis, whose mind had been 
full of other matters at the beginning, was 
pretty thoroughly mystified by the time she 
had finished, and had handed him the letter 
to be opened. 

Taking it from her, he turned it over, 
looking at its outside curiously first, as 
people do with whom letters are not every- 
day matters; and then, putting aside the 
papers that were on the desk before him, as 
if to clear the way for a new subject, he 
leaned back in his chair, broke open the en- 
velope, and, taking out the closely written 
sheets it contained, began to read. 

Miss Innis, eager and expectant, drew 
nearer, and, standing on the _hearth-rug, 
steadying herself with one hand against the 
mantel-piece, watched and waited; but, 
with a student’s habit of absorption in what 
he was doing, Mr. Innis read on, page after 
page, with plainly a growing interest and 
attention as he read, and for what seemed 
to her a long time, there was intense 
silence in the room, broken only by the 


| rustling of the paper as the sheets were 


turned in the reader’s hands. 
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At last, however, he had finished, and, 
slowly folding up the letter, he was still 
deep in perplexed thought over its contents, 
when some slight movement of his sister’s 
made him look up absently, and seeing her 
there, and meeting her questioning eyes fixed 
on him, 'he came back abruptly to the pre- 
sent, drawing a quick breath, which sounded 
like a sigh that had been caught and sup- 
pressed. 

“The child is our niece Isabella’s child, 
Anne,” he said, looking up at her with a 
sort of sombre, steady calmness, and speak- 
ing in his grave, quiet voice—just a shade 
perhaps graver than usual. ‘She has sent 
her to us to take charge of for her, and she 
has gone herself with her husband to 
America.” 

Miss Innis clasped her mittened hands 
together in mute amazement, and gazed 
back at her brother, unable for a moment to 
take in the reality of such startling news; 
but her emotions were never mute for long. 

“Tsabella’s child!” she exclaimed, “ well, 
that is astonishing. Isabella’s child at Bal- 
lycarn! Why, James, just think of the 
poor little thing at the post-office there by 
herself, and not a soul to meet her or to tell 
them who she is even! Dear, dear, I won- 
der Isabella did not let us know a little 
sooner. But what’s to be done, James ?” 
she went on, turning to the practical side of 
the question ; “for there’s no time to lose, 
with the boy waiting in the kitchen, and 
that child, maybe, getting her death of cold 
in weather like this ;” and, quite tremulous 
with excitement and agitation, Miss Innis 
looked at her brother in a helpless appeal, 
that was almost impatient from its very 
anxiety. 

Mr. Innis had risen, and now went over 
to the window, and looked out uneasily. 

“T have been thinking what is best, too, 
Anne,” he said, “and I don’t see how any 
conveyance can go between this and Bally- 
carn to-day. I think it’s freezing now, and 
if the frost lasts the road might be hard 
enough for travelling on later, but I don’t 
know. I had better go and speak to this 
messenger myself first, and hear what Elias 
thought of doing. He knows the road and 
what his horse can do; and in the mean- 
time you can read Isabella’s letter;” and, 


quite as much disturbed as his sister, though 
in a different way, Mr. Innis went down- 
stairs, gathering a faint satisfaction, as he 
went, in the thought that Elizabeth’s shrewd 
good sense might possibly be equal to the 
emergency. 





But her master’s explanation of the mys- 
tery was too overwhelming to Elizabeth, 
and astonishment, and doubtful anticipation, 
left no room in her mind for helpful sug- 
gestions. This strange child was, partly at 
least, of foreign parentage, and had been 
born and brought up in Italy, and from 
her point of view these were dangerous 
and suspicious facts, that boded no good 
either to the little girl herself or to the 
household. All foreigners Elizabeth judged 
broadly as persons of heterodox religious 
views, who, as such, were to be distrusted 
and avoided; and the feeling was too 
strong and deep-rooted to be set aside at 
the first summons. So, though her loyalty 
to the family held back the expression of 
it, she shook her head in solemn and dis- 
trustful silence over the prospect of the new 
inmate. 

There was no help then to be had from 
her, and the boy knew no more of the 
carrier’s prospects of reaching Cloughmore 
than he had already told; so Mr. Innis, 
not being a man of resource himself in prac- 
tical matters, finally dismissed him with 
the message that there was no mistake 
about the little girl, and that she was, if 
possible, to be conveyed to Hill House 
through the day, leaving ways and means 
to the discretion of Elias, who would be 
sure to exert himself to the utmost for her, 
when he was once assured that she was a 
veritable member of the Innis family. 

Both brother and sister could dimly re- 
member a time in their early youth when 
a great sorrow fell on the household ; but 
certainly, since then, no such disturbance as 
the present had touched their quiet lives, 
and it was no wonder that they felt as if 
an earthquake had shaken the old walls of 
the Hill House this February morning. 
Mr. Innis in particular had lived so long 
solely among his books, had dealt so much 
with abstract, and so little with practical, 
questions, that anything which brought him 
into contact with the actual and tangible 
side of life seemed, to strand him in the 
midst of a strange element; and now, 
having sent away the messenger, he took 
two or three turns up and down the kitchen, 
his study slippers flapping on the flags as he 
walked, his head bent, and his brows 
guthered in puzzled thought, too absorbed 
for the moment to be conscious even of 
where he was; and then, with a long sigh 
that expressed a sort of weary bewilder- 
ment, he went out into the hall, and slowly 
mounted the stairs again. 
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Miss Innis was still sitting in the study 
where he had left her, and as he entered 
she folded up the letter, and, taking off 
her glasses, hastily dried away the tears 
that had gathered in her eyes as she read, 
and looked up at him. 

“Tt’s a sad letter, James,” she said. 
“Poor Isabella! she does not say much 
about herself, and it’s somehow all the 
sadder for that; but things must surely 
have been going badly with her before she 
could make up her mind to part with her 
child. I said at the time, and I say still, 
I have no faith in these foreigners, or even 
half foreigners, as husbands, and this one 
that Isabella married, I am afraid, has 
brought her more sorrow than joy. You 
remember, James, her poor mother’s very 
last note hinted at something astray, but 
then she didn’t live even to get the letter 
of inquiry you wrote, much less to answer 
it, and I suppose we shall never know 
the real state of things now. Well, the 
child will have a safe home with us anyway ; 
and after all she is one of ourselves, too, 
James, and she was very dear to our sister.” 
And Miss Innis looked up in half depreca- 
tory appeal to her brother, for she wanted 
to be sure that he too acknowledged the 
claims of the little unknown niece, and was 
willing to receive her in his home. 

My sister’s grandchild is welcome to my 
house,” he said in his grave voice, that might 
have sounded formal to any one who knew 
it less well, but in which his sympathetic 
hearer recognised a tone that told her he 
was moved beyond his wont. “ Isabella has 
shown that she trusts us by sending her to 
us,” he went on, leaning his back against 
the mantel-piece, and speaking with the 
quiet energy of a perfectly sincere man, 
whose speech is only the utterance of a 
compelling thought, “‘and far be it from me 
to disappoint that trust. There are not 
many of our race left now, but we were 
always faithful to each other, and we shall 
be so, I hope, to the last. The child comes 
to a house that lies outside the world now, 
and to people that have dropped, perhaps, 
behind the times they live in; but such as 
our home is, she is welcome in it.” 

Mr. Innis was silent then, and, without 
changing his attitude, stood there with 
downcast eyes, and absent look, and a deep- 
ening of the sombre gravity of his face, as if 
some gloomy train of thought absorbed his 
mind ; and his sister, feeling a little over- 
awed somehow by his mood, and thinking 
he would be best soothed: by falling back in 





solitude into his accustomed pursuits, slipped 
quietly away, and soon found congenial oc- 
cupation in consulting with Elizabeth over 
all the alterations and arrangements which 
the advent of a child into the household 
would necessitate, 

It would be hard, indeed, to describe how 
many hopelessly futile plans for the accom- 
modation of her little grand-niece passed 
through the mind of Miss Innis that day ; 
how many. times she mounted to the long- 
disused nursery, to which her conservative 
instincts reverted, as the proper apartment 
for a child’s use ; and how often she turned 
away from it again, with a disappointed 
sigh, after opening the door with its old 
baize covering, and looking in at the big, 
cold, desolate room, all empty now, except 
for a few old cumbrous pieces of furniture 
that had been stored away there years ago 
as useless lumber. 

‘ “The nursery will require a good deal 
done to it, Elizabeth,” she said at last, as she 
came carefully down the flight of carpetless 
stairs that led to it, recognising an un- 
doubted fact in the meantime, but unable to 
give up her fixed idea in any final sense ; 
and then, followed by Elizabeth, she went 
from room to room, finding, naturally 
enough, something unsuitable in each, as 
she unlocked the seldom opened doors, and, 
taking these deserted chambers at unawares, 
as it were, caught in them the full sense of 
their chill and faded aspect, on which the 
cold daylight, reflected from the white world 
outside, shone mercilessly in through bare, 
uncurtained windows. 

As they entered the last and largest of 
them, poor little Miss Innis herself shivered 
in the icy atmosphere ; the great four-post 
bed, denuded of its draperies, which were 
folded up in a pile on the mattress, and 
covered with a sheet, had the gloomy air of 
an unfinished catafalque, and there were 
damp spots on the blue-flowered wall-paper. 

“‘ A week’s fires wouldn’t warm it, ma’am,” 
said Elizabeth ; and either that, or the whole 
look of the place itself, brought Miss Innis 
to a sudden decision, for she stepped briskly 
out into the passage, and shut the door be- 
hind her, and then expressed her conclusion. 

“T would not ask any fellow-creature,” 
she said emphatically, “much less a child, 
to sleep in one of those rooms weather like 
this, and there’s nothing for it but to bring 
the little stretcher into my room, that is, in 
the meantime,” she added parenthetically, 
‘until the nursery is properly arranged ; so 
the sooner we get the sheets and blankets 
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“* He took two or three turns up and down the kitchen.” 


up to air, Elizabeth, the better ;” and in 
the relief of having arranged a difficult 
point, she bustled off cheerfully to the linen 
room, Elizabeth following and assisting her, 
though with a good many audible sighs, and 
with much less than her usual solid alertness 
of movement. 

But meantime, while the stir of preparation 
went on at Hill House, the cause of it all 
was passing a day as unique in her small 
experience as that of her unknown relations 
was in theirs. Postal business was on a small 
scale at Ballycarn, and its headquarters were 
of a very unpretending kind. The street 
door, which generally stood open, led directly 
into the office—a shabby, bare little place, 
furnished with the usual counter, boxed up 
at one end to afford a shelter for the post- 
master’s private business, and with the usual 
paper notices of the departure of foreign 
mails stuck up on the walls, and fluttering 








entrance was another door, 
which opened into the family 
kitchen and living room. 
There, in front of the fire, 
but at a little distance from 
it, on a straight - backed 
/ wooden chair, was seated our 
';.\ little traveller. 

, She was a child appa- 
rently about six years old, 
dressed in a thick, fur-trim- 
med coat and cap, and with 
a softly rounded, dark-com- 
plexioned little face, out of 
which great dark eyes shone 
like stars, with a look of half- 
frightened bewilderment in 
their clear, troubled depths, 
which was counteracted or 
checked, somehow, by the firm 
set of a childish mouth and 
delieate chin, curiously ex- 
pressive of self-possession and 
control. Peor little girl, it 
was no wonder that she looked 
bewildered! Life, these last 
few days, must have seemed 
to her to resolve itself into a 
terribly confused tangle of 
events, since for all that long 
journeyfrom her Italian home, 
she had been passed on, at 
each stage of it, from one un- 
known caretaker to another, 
till she had almost grown used 
to being -tossed about, and 
had begun to bear the dis- 
comforts with a sort of patient endurance, 
as if she had ceased to expect anything 
else. Her bewilderment, indeed, had hap- 
pily grown to a point where it overpowered 
her childish mind. It was as if she had given 
up trying to understand things, and so had 
come to a kind of quietude, and perhaps it 
was that, as well as a certain innate spirit 
and courage that belonged to her, which had 
kept her up so long. 

Of course her arrival at the Ballycarn post- 
office, accompanied by the message that she 
was to be sent on to Hill House, roused @ 
good deal of curiosity and interest, and she 
would have been subjected to unlimited in- 
quiries, if only she could have understood 
them; so perhaps it was fortunate for her 
that she did not, and that to the questions of 
Elias and the postmaster’s wife, she could 
only reply by a steady puzzled look of her 
large brown eyes, and the slow, deliberately 





in the draught; while just opposite the | uttered repetition of “1 do not understand,” 
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spoken, not shyly, but in a serious, childish 
voice, and with the distinctly separated 
words of one not much accustomed to Eng- 
lish speech. 

“A for’ner,” said Elias, nodding his head 
with a sort of solemn knowingness towards 
the audience, and speaking with the autho- 
rity of a man who is conscious of wide ex- 
perience. “I couldn’t be mistook about 
them. I seen one once afore, and he was 
the oddest-tongued man ’et ever I heard | 
speak, and wouldn’t ha’ knowed a word you 
said till him unless you spoke loud-like, and 
tar’ble slow. They're a curious race, is 
for’ners, to be sure ;” and with that broad 
generalisation, Elias went out, with many 
doubts in his mind, and sent off that message, 
which we have already heard of, to Clough- 
more. The hours of his absence passed 
slowly in the post-office kitchen. The child 
was too timid, amid the strangeness of her 
present surroundings, to move from the chair 
where she had been 
set, but she grew rest- 
less from weariness, 
and looked wistfully 
round each time the 
draughty door was 
opened ; for she un- 
derstood quite well 
that she was only 
waiting here until 
some one should 
come to take her to 
the new home about 
which her mother 
had told her. 

Meantime, the 
postmaster’s wife had 
brought her milk and 
bread, and had suc- 
ceeded, after some 
effort, in finding out 
her little visitor’s 
name; for though 
the gentlest-spoken, 
“What do they call 
you, dear?” elicited 
only the puzzled look 
and no reply, a happy thought of changing 
the form of the question was instantly re- | 
sponded to by a quick light of compre- 
hension in the child’s eyes, and the clearly 
spoken answer, “ Kattarina Innis Laurati,” 
of which, indeed, her questioner found only 
the middle part familiar enough to be remem- 
bered, but was able to draw satisfactory | 
conclusions from that. | 

In fact, so strong a clue did it yield, that | 








“On a straight-backed wooden chair was seated 
our traveller.” 


long before the messenger returned, as in 
due time he did, his message had been anti- 
cipated, and little Kattarina’s identity was 
pretty thoroughly recognised; for though 
her sudden appearance had been too start- 
ling for a slow-moving intellect like the car- 
rier’s to take in the bearings of the situation 
all at once, the history of the Innis family 
for generations back was, of course, well 
known in their native place, and with that 
knowledge it was easy enough to understand 
who the child must be. 

The solution of the mystery had certainly 
a wonderful effect in bringing about increased 
exertions on her behalf, and every one was 
anxious to be helpful to the little girl for the 
sake of the “family.” 

Even Elias began at once to take a more 
hopeful view of the possibility of reaching 
Cloughmore, and indeed, as he lived there 
himself, he had a strong enough motive for 
doing so on his own account ; and now, after 
many inquiries of the 
boy as to the state of 
the road, and many 
anxious looks at the 
sky to judge of the 
weather prospects, he 
came to the conclu- 
sion that the frost 
was going to last, and 
that the drive might 
be attempted, and so 
went to see about his 
horse and cart with- 
out further delay. 

The conveyance, 
when it appeared, 
was a very primitive 
sort of spring cart, 
with one seat like a 
bench across the 
front, on which Elias 
himself sat ; and be- 
side him, with a rug 
foldedupasacushion, 
and a wooden stool, 
borrowed for the oc- 
casion, under her feet, 
Kattarina was seated, rolled up into the 
appearance of a small mummy in a thick 
shawl provided by the postmaster’s wife, 
looking not very assured in her unwonted 
position, and prepared to hold on very 
tightly with the one little gloved hand she 
had managed to free from her wrappings. 

At last the start was made ; but the after- 
noon was by this time pretty far advanced, 
and as they left the village behind them and 
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got out into the country, the whole landscape 
looked very bleak and chill, stretching out 
white and desolate on either side of the 
lonely road in the cold wintry twilight, while 
overhead a young crescent moon showed 
sharply clear in the pale, frosty sky. 

Their road led them for the greater part 
of the way over a sort of moorland country, 
which grew more and more desolate as they 
advanced and reached the higher slopes, 
when peat bogs, and broken, hilly ground, 
took the place of the small cultivated fields 
of the lower levels. 

Here, too, Elias needed all his knowledge 
of the road and its landmarks, to avoid very 
real dangers ; for, in crossing these bogs, the 
ground had often been cut away on both 
sides to a considerable depth, leaving the 
road a mere elevated ridge, without any pro- 
tection ; and when the snow had gathered in 
the hollows, or hidden the steep fall under a 
treacherous slope, both man and horse re- 
quired to be alert and experienced to keep 
the line of safety. 

But though Elias was as watchful as man 
could be, and though the old horse knew the 
road almost as well as his master did, there 
were times that afternoon when, but for his 
special charge, the carrier would have been 
well inclined to turn back, and give up the 
attempt to climb the hill. 

The snow was very deep, and the frost 
had not had time to harden it much, so that 
it was heavy work getting along, even setting 
aside the risk. The horse, in spite of his 
years and experience, or, perhaps, because of 
them, showed signs of fright and unwilling- 
ness, and Elias, to encourage him, had often 
to jump down and walk for a while beside 
him, with the reins in his hand; and between 
this, and the necessity for keeping a sharp 
look-out, he was too much absorbed to have 
leisure to attend greatly to his little fellow- 
traveller. 

At first, while the road was flat, the two 
had sat silently side by side, for Elias was a 
man of few words at all times, and he was 2 
little shy of this child, who seemed curiously 
unlike the children he knew best, and had 
something about her which, though he could 
not have explained the feeling to himself, 
gave him a sense of remoteness somehow. 

Once or twice, though he was whistling 
softly to himself and pretending to think of 
something else, he had glanced at her, and 
had seen that her dark eyes were wide awake 
and watchful; but whatever else they ex- 
pressed was beyond his reading, and he could 
not have guessed at the confused mingling of 








fright, and bewilderment, and discomfort, 
which were making up poor little Kattarina’s 
first impressions of the country of her an- 
cestors. 

Time passed, however, somehow, and there 
was not more than a third of the journey 
before them, when they reached a place 
where the road was very rough and bad, and 
Elias, a black figure on’ the white ground, 
was walking by the horse’s head, beating his 
arms across his chest sometimes to warm 
himself, and uttering loud exclamations of 
encouragement to the tired animal, which 
sounded wild and terrifying to the child, to 
whose ears they were as strange as the snow- 
covered world was to her eyes. 

She was very cold, too; the little hand 
that held on to the side of the cart had 
grown almost numb, but she did not dare to 
let go, for fear of falling off; for the narrow 
bench, without any support for her back, and 
with a rather unsteady footstool under her 
feet, was a decidedly precarious seat, and the 
whole of her poor little weary body was stiff 
and cramped with the mere effort of keeping 
on it atvall ; and at last, hard though it was 
to speak, she felt that something must be 
done. 

She would have liked to seek relief and 
safety by just slipping down from her perch 
and taking up her position silently on a 
lower level ; but rolled up as she was, and 
with the footstool in the way, this could not 
be managed without assistance, and Elias 
had to be appealed to. So the next time he 
came near enough to her side of the cart, 
Kattarina made a great effort and spoke. 

“If you please,” she began, in that quaint, 
distinct, foreign-sounding way of hers, “I 
wish to sit on the floor of your carriage, I 
fear to fall—and my hand—is—cold.” 

The last part of the sentence came bro- 
kenly, and with a pathetic quiver in the 
grave, childish voice, for tears were not far 
off, and poor little Kattarina had to struggle 
very hard for self-control enough to get to 
the end of it at all. 

“Cold, are you, miss?” said Elias, heartily, 
for the piteous, appealing little voice, and 
the tear-filled frightened eyes, had touched 
his heart instantly, and made him quite for- 
get all prejudices against foreigners. “Well 
now, I ought to have thought o’ that myself. 
To be sure you're cold, and no wonder this 
night. Whoa, there, now !”—this was ad- 
dressed to the horse. ‘We'll just stop a 
minute, and get you fixed up comfortabler.” 

And, hastily securing the reins, he came 
close up to the cart, and putting his knee on 
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the shaft, raised himself so that he could 


fully down, he got in himself, and began to 
make a safe place for her by spreading the 
old rug on the bottom of the cart in one cor- 
ner, talking all the time in as encouraging a 
tone as possible, and succeeding better than 
he knew in bringing a comforted and pro- 
tected feeling into the forlorn little heart of 
his companion, who was too young to under- 
stand her own needs, and to whom loneliness 
and sorrow were so new and strange that 
she was only conscious of them as a sort of 
> le bewilderment and blankness in every- 
thing. 

Poor Kattarina !—she was tired enough, at 
any rate, to feel a delightful change in the 
ease and security of her new position, and 
she gave a deep sigh of satisfaction as she 


l 
| found herself seated on the rug, with the 
reach his little charge; then, lifting her care- | 


side of the cart to lean against, and her 
trunk drawn up close as a shelter on the 
other hand. 

“This is more—agreeable,” she said, hesi- 
tating a moment over the choice of a suitable 
epithet, and then pronouncing it carefully. 
“T cannot fall now.” 

And when Elias, with hands that were 
kind, if they were not very clever over their 
work, proceeded to tuck her shawl round 
her, she looked up at him gratefully, and 
added, “I thank you much ;” after which, 
Elias was prepared to admit to Elizabeth, 
when they should reach Cloughmore— 

“That, if that child was from foreign 
parts, she had a takin’ way with her, anyhow, 





—and he wouldn’t say but she might bea 
| credit to the family yet.” 





CRYSTALS. 
By DARLEY DALE. ' 


Nature never did betra’ 


y 
The heart that loved her; ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy.” —WorpsworTH, 


NANIMATE nature has few more beau- 
tiful objects than crystals, be it the 
fleeting beauty of a snow-flake—often a crys- 
tal of exquisite shape—or the lasting glory 
of the diamond. 

And yet crystals, like many other beautifui 
things, are very common ; for all solids which 
are neither animal nor vegetable are either 
crystals, crystalline, or amorphous, these two 
last states being another form of crystal- 
lization. For instance, diamonds are crystals, 
bloodstone is crystalline, amber is amorphous; 
or, to take a still more familiar example, 
stone-sugar or sugar-candy is crystal, loaf- 
sugar is crystalline, and barley-sugar is amor- 
phous—that is to say, shapeless, as its name 
imports. 

Most minerals are found in the state of 
crystals, that is, in certain symmetrical forms, 
which, whether the substance be transparent, 
like the diamond, or opaque, like the onyx, 
are called crystals. These shapes, multiform 
and varied as they are, can all be reduced to 
certain typical forms, or systems as they are 
called by crystallographers, whohave arranged 
all crystals into six classes, according to their 
shapes. 

It is not our intention to enter into this 





science of crystallography. All.we would do 
is to look intelligently at a few of the more 
beautiful crystals, that we may learn to love 
and admire more and more the great Creator 
—whose wisdom is above rubies—who made 
them. 

As we cannot see in the dark, neither can 
we see all the beauty of many of God’s works 
without the light of a little knowledge. We 
must, so to say, put on our scientific spectacles 
to enable us to see the beauty of crystals ; 
for, although a street Arab may admire the 
flashing of the diamonds in the tiara of a 
lady driving past him to the Queen’s Draw- 
ing-room, yet his pleasure in looking at them 
will fall far short of that of the jeweller, who 
delights in their play of colours, and knows 
at a glance if the diamonds be rose-diamonds 
or brilliants, well-cut or ill-cut, and can 
appraise their value to a fraction. 

But the jeweller, unless he knows more 
than this, will not appreciate the glorious 
beauty of the scintillating stones, wondrous 
as their splendour is, so much as will the 
mineralogist, who knows the diamond is a 
crystal belonging to the cubic system, which 
means that the diamond-crystal in its natural 
state always takes the form of a cube. He 
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knows those diamonds now flashing on the 
fair head of an English lady were once 


embedded in quartz, or conglomerate in | 
micaceous sandstone or a stratum of clay | 


and sand. He knows that had Cleopatra’s 
earrings been diamonds, instead of pearls, 
Marc Antony, and not his “wrangling queen,” 
would have won her celebrated wager ; for 
the diamond is insoluble in acids, and the 
vinegar which melted the pearl would have 
had no effect upon the diamond. He knows 
that valuable, perhaps priceless, as those 
diamonds are, if cast into a crucible from 
which the oxygen is not excluded they will 
burn away, and not a vestige of them beyond 
carbonic-acid gas will remain; for inde- 
structible the diamond is not, a fact Newton 
was the first to suspect. He knows that, 
though not indestructible, it is the hardest 
of all minerals; that, in technical language, 
a diamond will “scratch ” all other minerals, 
but none but a diamond can “scratch” a 
diamond : hence the saying, “ Diamond cut 
diamond.” 

He knows the diamond can neither doubly 
refract nor polarise light, although it can 
both refract and reflect most strongly ; in- 
deed, its value and its beauty depend to a 
great extent on this power of reflecting 
coloured rays of light: and all this know- 
ledge, and much more which the mineralogist 
possesses, add to his pleasure in gazing at 
the sparkling gems. 

A snowstorm will give intense delight to 
a fox terrier, who will dash through the soft 
white masses, scattering the snow-dust far 
and wide, regardless of its beauty, barking 
with glee ; so it will to a group of children, 
the more intelligent of whom will probably 
pause in snowballing each other, to think 
how beautiful the great soft masses are; 
while their mothers and elder sisters, as 
they gaze at the silent falling flakes, will 
wonder at their beauty, and the more obser- 
vant will be delighted to notice some of the 
flakes are perfect six-rayed stars of regular 
form. 

All these creatures will enjoy the snow, 
but the mineralogist’s pleasure in the snow- 
fall is of a higher order, for he knows those 
six-rayed stars are snow-crystals of the hexa- 
gonal system, to which both snow-crystals 
and ice-crystals belong ; for it is true of all 
things as it is of some people, the more we 
know of them the better we like them. 

Knowledge is a great factor in the sum of 
happiness, and perhaps few pleasures are so 
keen as the pursuit of science, though the 
fox-hunter may sneer at the tameness of the 


| life of his neighbour who is a botanist or a 
| coleopterist. 

The beauty of crystals consists, first, in 
the exquisitely symmetrical shapes primary 
crystals assume. This beauty is common to 
all crystals, be they precious stones, metal, 
ice, snow, opaque or transparent ; and they 
are divided into six classes or systems accord- 
ing to the typical shape they take. These 
six systems are, the cubic, to which all crys- 
tals which take the form of a cube belong ; 
the square; the hexagonal, or six-sided ; 
the prismatic ; the oblique, and the doubly 
oblique. 

One method of identifying minerals and 
precious stones is by observing the shape of 
the crystals, so as to know to which system 
they belong. For instance, rubies and pink 
topaz resemble each other so much that the 
latter stone, which is comparatively of little 
value, is often substituted for the ruby, which 
is the most valuable stone after the diamond; 
but the ruby belongs to the hexagonal system, 
the topaz to the prismatic, so a mineralogist 
would have no difficulty in deciding what 
the stone in question might be. 

Science tells us that the same law which 
rounds a tear, rounds a world; but can it 
also tell us what law compels the diamond 
crystal to assume the cubic form, the amethyst 
the hexagonal, the topaz the prismatic, the 
moonstone the oblique? We know of no 
law to determine this, except the will of 
the great Creator; and perhaps the first 
effect these beautiful mathematically-true 
forms of crystals have on the mind of a 
reverent observer is to convince him that 
“the Hand which made them is divine.” 

Nor need the fact that crystals grow to 
these shapes, and are not turned out of a 
divine laboratory ready-made, disturb this 
conviction : for it is no less wonderful that the 
diamond should grow in the cubic form, the 
ruby in the hexagonal, than if they had been 
created in those shapes in the first instance. 

But crystallography further teaches us 
that not only do crystals themselves assume 
definite mathematical forms ; but the atoms 
which compose them, and the rocks which 
contain them also, and the molecules which 
compose the atoms, are all of definite, 
| mathematically correct forms. Now, as it 
is impossible that mere chance, as some 
scientific men say, settled the forms of those 
| molecules, the argument is that only God 
| could have made them take such definite 
shapes; only the Infinitely Great could 
possibly have determined the exact form of 
| the infinitely small molecules. 


| 
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All crystals were originally in a liquid | 
state before they became crystallized ; their | 
growth, consequently, though not so slow a 
process as the growth of worlds, is so slow 
that it is practically impossible to watch it | 
in natural crystals ; artificial crystals can, | 
however, be made by chemical means, and | 
very interesting it is to watch the process. 

The latest reports of the Geological Society 
lead to the conclusion that the growth of 
crystals in granite rocks continues after the 
consolidation of those rocks. At first sight 
this seems impossible, but to understand it 
we must remember, first, that all crystals, 
as just stated, are originally liquid, and 
become hard by the process of crystalliza- 
tion ; secondly, that the conditions favour- 
able to the growth of crystals are pressure, 
heat, and the free passage of liquids and 
gases through the rock-mass; and thirdly, 
that these conditions exist in the whole mass 
of rock in which these particular crystals, 
showing unmistakable signs of what is called 
secondary growth, have been found. 

It is only in deep-seated rocks, which are 
permeated by liquids and gases, that this 
crystal growth has been noticed in some 
erystals of quartz and felspar, which have 
developed an irregular fringe in a state of 
crystallization round the original, primary 
crystal, 

A very curious fact has been noticed with 
regard to some crystals of quartz; it is not 
at all rare to find cavities filled with fluid in 


it with a harder substance is called its 
“streak,” and, strange to say, the colour of 
the streak often differs very much from the 
colour of the stone itself. 

Colour is one of the great beauties of 
crystals, whether it be the flash of the 
prismatic colours in the diamond, or the 
iridescent hues of the opal, the pure car- 
mine of the ruby, or the brilliant emerald- 
green of the emerald, the celestial blue of the 
turquoise, or the deep, royal purple of the 
amethyst. Transparency is another beauty, 
though, in spite of the expression ‘‘ clear as 
crystal,” all crystals are not transparent ; 
some are quite opaque, others semi-trans- 
| parent, others translucent. 
| Another distinguishing mark of crystals 
is hardness; the diamond, though the hardest 
of all substances, can be easily broken : be- 
tween the diamond and tale, one of the 
softest minerals known, is a fixed scale of 
hardness by which all crystals are tested. 

Specific gravity is also another very impor- 
| tant item in distinguishing crystals. 

| It has sometimes been said that had there 
been no such things as precious stones the 
world could have got on just as well without 
them ; but as one of the arguments from 
design is drawn from the exact shapes of 
_crystals and the atoms which compose them, 
| they are precious to us for that reason, to 
| say nothing of their intrinsic worth and of 
the pleasure their brilliant beauty affords. 

And we cannot forget that in the Apoca- 


them ; and the opal, which is a kind of | lypse, the foundations of the heavenly city 
quartz, owes its beauty to the presence of | are said to be laid on twelve precious stones, 
water, not in cavities, but distributed in which are chosen as emblems of the twelve 





every part of its substance. Knowing this, 
it is not so difficult, as appears at first, to 
believe that solid granite rocks are permeated 
with liquids and gases. 

Crystals, like ladies, are very coy about 
their age, it does not do to speak positively 
on so delicate a subject ; in the present state 
of our knowledge, it is difficult for experts 


to say how old they are, and their appearance | 


gives no clue to the secret. 

The manner in which crystals break is 
called the fracture or cleavage, and it is one 
of their specific marks, for the fracture is as 
regular and as peculiar to each crystal as its 
shape; it is as if the crystal possessed a 
natural joint, and the cleavage or manner 
in which each crystal can be broken is as 
well known to mineralogists as the system 
to which it belongs. 


The mark made on a crystal by scratching | 


‘apostles. Dante also makes use of jewels as 
a simile for some of the blessed spirits, when 

|he puts these words into the mouth of 
Beatrice : 


* Tn the celestial court, 
Whence I return, are many jewels found 
So clear and beautiful, they cannot brook 
Transporting from that realm; and of these lights 
Such was the song.”’ 


And if our crystals could speak, no doubt 
| they, too, would sing a hymn of praise ; 
_but though dumb themselves, they may un- 
consciously influence—and the best influence 
'is unconscious—us to do so, and if they 
fail there still remains another moving 
power, adversity, for :— 


** Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yeta precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 














ON TAKING A REST. 
By ANNIE 8. SWAN. 


OW that the bleak winds have left us, 
and our eyes are gladdened by the 
dappled softness of the sky and by the veil 
of heavenly promise with which the earth is 
overspread, we feel a thrill of new life in our 
being ; but some of us begin to feel, too, that 
the winter has been very long, and that our 
spell of winter days has been more protracted 
than usual. And, quite naturally, on the 
back of these conclusions we begin to think 
of taking a rest. Work is the. greatest ne- 
cessity of a happy existence ; without it earth 
would be a mourning and a miserable place. 
There is no life so full, and so truly free from 
care, as that which has every day occupied, 
with few hours for recreation and none at all 
for idle dallying. 

Great thinkers, great writers, the truly 
great in all ages, have immortalised the 
goddess of work and set her upon a pedestal 
for human admiration and inspiration ; but I 
am come to-day with a plea for rest. 

Now that the golden days are upon us, let 
us bethink ourselves how much time we can 
spare for idleness, idleness utter and un- 
blushing, which shall give us for a reward a 
new baptism of strength, with which we shall 
feel ourselves able to conquer a world. 

There are none of us so strong that we do 
not need such a baptism ; some of us feel the 
need of it pressing more heavily upon us 
day by day. 

Very soon, if we advance as rapidly as we 
are doing, the word “leisure,” significant of 
calm dignity and quiet reflection, must cease 
to have a place in our vocabulary, and such 
a possibility involves so many serious conse- 
quences that it behoves us to consider it well. 

While each human soul, when in a healthy, 
wholesome condition, demands congenial em- 
ployment as the God-given heritage of its 
powers ; and while a life of indolence and 
aimlessness is to. be condemned as well as 
compassionated, it must not be forgotten 
that a due meed of rest is also a necessity, if 
the powers are to retain their vigour and 
freshness, and mount to the highest possible 
height. 

We are not without many solemn warn- 
ings of the inexorable law of nature, that the 
over-driven shall come one day to a stand- 
still, perhaps never to move again in the 
groove where, with moderation, greater use- 
fulness might have been attained. Each one 
of us has some such example before our 





minds ; the sad memory of some busy brain 
overburdened until the shadow fell, never 
more to be raised this side the grave; of 
useful and noble lives brought to an untimely 
end, simply through neglect of “taking a 
rest.” Let the lesson of these great sorrows 
not be lost, let us see that we are not too 
long in taking a rest. 

The form in which this rest should be 
taken must vary, of.course, with the nature 
of the work which engrosses the mental or 
physical powers, as well as with the inclina- 
tion and resources of the patient. For a 
brisk worker in any sphere will do well to 
consider himself, for the time being, as a 
patient, though he may need no other phy- 
sician or surgeon than Mother Nature her- 
self. His first and chief consideration must 
be to get clear away from the routine, if it 
should be only for one week ; let the patient 
live that week as if the other fifty-one had 
no existence. To carry the harassing cares 
of business or profession, of home or of 
school, into the retirement of what is erro- 
neously designated a holiday, is but to in- 
crease the burden, since the mind, racked 
with many worries, has added to it all the 
anxieties attendant upon absence from the 
seat of war. It is a precious gift, the gift of 
abandonment, which enables one to leave all 
such cares behind, and go forth to a well- 
earned holiday determined to allow no 
thought of the multifarious duties to intrude 
themselves upon him, and like other gifts it 
is capable of cultivation. The first thing 
we have to learn, before we can give our- 
selves up to the real enjoyment of rest, is, 
that we can be done without. It is a hard 
truth, but the sooner we swallow it graciously 
the better for us, that we are not indispens- 
able to the scheme of creation, and that our 
little niche, however important it may seem 
to us, will not long remain unoccupied 
though we should be removed from it for 
ever. A dear and sacred memory, perhaps 
in one, or at most in two or three hearts, is 
all the best of us need look for when the 
place which knew us once shall know us no 
more. 

When this is so, a truism pressed home to 
us every day we live, why should we hug to 
our hearts the delusion that the foundations 
of the universe must needs totter because we 
are unable to do our little part? Let us 
take more of the largesse which Nature so 
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generously throws around us; let us not 
resist, until it is too late, the gracious hands 
held out to us by mountain, stream, and sea, 
but take our well-earned rest generously and 
as our right, and we will find ourselves im- 
measurably the gainers. This paper being 
written for workers only, the few words of 
advice I would offer are not in any way ap- 
plicable to those who have no higher object 
in life than to kill time. To such the word 
“rest” must convey a very different mean- 
ing. We make many mistakes in our holiday- 
making, and some of us, before the wisdom 
of experience came to us, knew what it was 
to return to home and work more wearied 
than when we went away. 

In the natural desire to see as much in a 
given time as limited means would permit, 
we have rushed through continental cities, 
conscientiously crammed ourselves with pic- 
ture-galleries and cathedrals and monuments, 
and returned home with weary bodies and 
wearier minds, having, as a memento of our 
holiday, a confused mass of unintelligible 
sight-seeing in which there are very few really 
— memories. That is not rest, nor 

oliday-making, nor anything but an un- 
profitable spending of time and means, which 
benefits nobody except the railway company 
and the hotel-keeper. How much better to 
go slowly and see thoroughly ; instead of 
trying to crowd so many foreign capitals 
into two weeks be content with one, and in 
your leisurely and delightful lounging about 
its streets learn how its people live. It was 
the writer’s fortune last year to sail from 
Leith to Rotterdam with a personally-con- 
ducted party of eighteen Americans, who 
were doing Europe under the guidance of a 
long-haired and melancholy-looking indivi- 
dual, whose “get-up” would have rejoiced 
the soul of Mark Twain. The day was 
Friday, and the party had arrived at Glasgow 
from New York on Tuesday evening in the 
same week. In the interval, as a vivacious 
little lady of the party informed me, they 
had “seen” Scotland, and were proceeding 
to “see” six European countries in the same 
fashion. In Munich, a fortnight later, we 
saw them again. As we sat one sunny after- 
noon by “ ae rolling rapidly,” three open 
carriages drove wildly past; the. little lady, 
with a weary look on her face, waved her 
chatelaine-bag and shook her head. ., 

We saw them no more; but later on, when 
we idled deliciously among the mountains of 
the Bavarian Tyrol, listening to the music of 
the cow-bells and drinking in the sunlit air, 
we often spoke with a great compassion of 








the long-haired gentleman and the members 
of his party. As one of them told us on the 
steamer, “We mean to have our money’s 
worth,” and we hope they got it. While 
foreign travel has many advantages, its 
novelty being sufficient. to lift the preoccu- 
pied mind above its own engrossing interests, 
I am of opinion that. among our own moun- 
tains, and by our..own»seas,y is to be found a 
more perfect rest. Not only can it be entered 
upon without fatigue, but there is a certain 
restfulness in familiar things, and some coun- 
try haunt revisited can fill our souls with a 
sense of peace and satisfaction we seek for 
in vain elsewhere. - 

The great thing is to go prepared to rest, 
determined to take everything generous 
Nature is so willing to lavish on us, to drink 
deep of her glorious airs, to see her sunsets 
and sometimes her sunrise, not to be afraid 
of her rains or her rude breezes, for all these, 
too, have a message for us, and must not 
frighten us into the house. But it is a mis- 
take, I think, except in rare instances, to 
make a boast of walking feats, or daring 
mountain climbing, which involves an amount 
of fatigue only the very few are justified in 
risking. To advise the athlete or the pedes- 
trian, strong in his grand young manhood, I 
do not presume, but let ordinary people be 
content with ordinary exercise, and above 
every consideration, take it easy in their 
holiday time. 

There are some to whom a visit to a great 
city is a real rest ; its surging life and many- 
sided views lift them entirely above their 
own petty troubles, and give them larger, 
broader, happier views of life. Let such, by 
all means, take their rest in cities, especially 
if their lot be cast in quiet places, where the 
great throbbing of the city’s heart is never 
felt. 

It is not for me to dictate how or where 
the rest shall be taken; I only plead that it 
be not neglected, for it is an important factor 
in the success or usefulness of every working 
life. It is a wrench sometimes to tear one’s 
self away from.congenial occupation, but it 
pays—from every point of view it pays. 
We come back invigorated and refreshed, 
bringing new thoughts and new inspirations 
with us, which bless others as well as our- 
selves. And because of that it is our duty 
to take a rest. 

Whether it be in the city, or by the sea, 
or among the everlasting hills, it will give us 
new and sweet views of life, and will, also, 
if we allow ourselves to be so gently led, 
bring us nearer to the Kingdom of Heaven. 





















SUMMER PEACE. 
By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


ye Shy — over stream and field and sunny 
skies 
The peace of summer lies,— 
Peace in the lapping wave and in the song- 
birds’ cries ; 


Peace in the dreamy clouds that faintly glide, 
Peace on the uplands wide ; 
The old immortal peace that comes with 
summer-tide. 


No trace of weary travail nor of care: 
This gently stirring air 
Is more akin to praise than penitence or 
prayer. 


If here on earth such blessed peace may be, 
Though known so transiently, 
How deep the peace of God that folds 
eternity ! 


There also happy souls in summer’s glow 
Are led where waters flow, 

And find the newborn earth like earth of 

long ago. 





























“ Broad over stream and field and sunny skies 
The peace of summer lies.” 
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The Boulak Museum. 


WITH THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
AN HOUR IN THE BOULAK MUSEUM. 
By H. M. BROWNE axp L. V. HODGKIN. 


FIRST 


UTSIDE—the hot glare of an Egyptian 

sun, the Babel of many tungues, the 

throbbing pulse of modern life in an Oriental 
city. 

Inside—coolness, silenee, the fragments 
of a long-dead past. 

Is a museum too prosaic a text for an 
cssay ? Surely not this palace at Boulak, 
with its shady gardens overhanging the 
Nile, and its halls crowded with the re- 
mains of those ancient empires which, on 
the shores of that same river, arose, flou- 


rished, and crumbled into dust. It is with | 
feelings the reverse of prosaic that the | 


actual dust-begrimed traveller hears behind 
him the clang of the great gates of the 
museum, and finds himself standing in the 
august assembly of kings, queens, priests, 
and councillors, all silent, it is true, but 
looking perfectly ready to speak. . Judging 
simply from the lifelike freshness of many 
of the faces, it is hard to believe that they 


PAPER. 


did not come into existence only yesterday ; 
whereas in reality even the most modern 
of the men and women of whom they are 
contemporary likenesses died millenniums 
ago. 

For example, the green diorite statue, 
looking smooth and perfect as if it had but 
just left the sculptor’s hand, is a portrait, 
from life, of the king Chephren, brother of 
Cheops, and builder of the second Pyramid, 
who had lain in his grave eighteen hundred 
years when Abraham came down into Egypt. 

The king sits on a high-backed throne, his 
left hand on his knee, his right hand firmly 
clenched. His head is sheltered by the out- 
spread wings of a hawk, the symbol of pro- 
tection and emblem of Ra. He wears the 
pointed beard, the token of the Pharaoh. 
On both sides of his throne are depicted the 
interwoven lotus and papyrus, emblematic 
of the union of Upper and Lower Egypt. 





But most impressive of all is the face, which 
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is evidently a truthful portrait; for though 
it is essentially Egyptian in type, yet its in- 
dividuality is strongly marked. In no detail 
has truth been sacrificed to beauty. The 
head slightly raised, the calm steady eyes, 
the mouth with its curious possibilities of 
cruelty and humour, are not those of any 
mere undefined Pharaoh, but the personal 
traits of the man Chephren. 

The statue is carved out of diorite, the 
hardest stone in the world. It is wonderful 
to think that such perfection of workman- 
ship on so unmanageable a material was 
achieved without the aid of steel, and by 
means only of bronze points and chisels. 
Those who have studied the matter tell us 
that “the production of such a masterpiece 
as the Chephren under such disadvantages 
seems little short of miraculous. The mere 
labour that it represents is the least part of 
the marvel; and yet it must have taken 
the best part of more than one man’s life to 
chip and grind and polish it into form.” 
This is one of the earliest extant specimens 
of the earliest known period in the history 
of the art of Egypt, and therefore of the 
world. How comes it that the type is such 
a different one from that of the earliest 
statuary of any other nation? This ques- 
tion is important, because in the explanation 
of it lies the key to the right comprehension 
of much that would otherwise be inexplic- 
able in the Egyptian belief. The answer is 
that “the Egyptian portrait-statue represents 
not an esthetic development, but a religious 
necessity.” * 

At first this explanation seems to contra- 
dict the facts. In Assyria, Greece, and 
Cyprus the first specimens of art represent 
gods and sacred scenes, and have been put 
in temples to be worshipped. ‘The earliest 
Egyptian statues, on the other hand, appear 
to be purely secular. They portray faith- 
fully the every-day life of men and women 
of all ranks and classes. 
never found in temples, and were never 
worshipped. Instead of this, they are found 
in the tombs often of private individuals. 
And yet this early Egyptian art is perhaps, 


| 





Green diorite Statue of Chephren, 


man in which ail the other parts were in- 
cluded. It has been suggested that Joseph’s 
taunt to his brethren, ‘“ Now by the life of 
Pharaoh ye are spies;” would be better ren- 
dered, “ Now by the ‘Ka’ of Pharaoh,” &c., 


| the most sacred thing in the land of Egypt. 


But the view which is generally held is that the 


| “Ka” is the appearance of a man—his double 


These statues are | 


in its essence, the most religious that the | 


world has ever known. 

The Egyptians believed that man was 
composed of four parts—a Body, Soul, Intel- 
ligence, and a “Ka.” It has not yet been 
conclusively decided exactly which part of a 
human being this “‘ Ka” was understood to 
represent. The latest theory is that the 


“Ka” was the vital principle, the life of the 
* Miss A. B. Edwards. 





as it were—that which distinguishes him 
from all other men and makes him himself. 
In life this “‘ Ka” or appearance clothes 
the man like a dress, and is part of his 
being ; but at his death it is left without 
the means of existence—for the mummy no 
longer represents the man as he was in his 
life—and must therefore perish, unless an 
artificial support can be given to it. That all 
the four parts of a man should be preserved 
was of the greatest importance, for he would 
not be perfectly himself at the resurrection 
until they should be once more reunited. 
Therefore the Body was first carefully em- 
balmed, and then hidden in a tomb strong 
enough to remain inviolate through the 
ages. The Soul which slept in Osiris must 
be re-awakened by him. The Intelligence, 
which was forced to wander through Amenti 
until it should be purged from sin and the 
imperfections of mortality, must return to its 
old dwelling. But the man would be still 
incomplete without the “Ka ”—himself as 
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he was in the eyes of those who knew him 
in the earth-life. For this reason numbers 
of portrait-statues were made, each repre- 


senting faithfully the form and features of | 


the deceased at different ages, and these 
were walled up ina secret chamber of the 
tomb wherein the “ Ka” was able to continue 
its existence. 

Everything was made to serve this end. 
The sculptor could have no higher incentive 
to truthfulness than the belief that on his 
accurate reproduction of every detail and 
characteristic depended the perfect immor- 
tality of his model. “ Fidelity—uncompro- 
mising fidelity, at whatever cost of beauty 
or dignity—was, in short, the law to which 
these early sculptors were required to con- 
form,” * 

But on looking again at the statue which 
it must havo taken so many years to pro- 
duce, and regarding it with fresh interest 
as a sign of this strange “ Ka-belief,” the 
thought naturally arises, What happened to 
those who were not Pharaohs? Were they 
content to pass away into oblivion, leaving 
behind them no abode for their “Ka?” 
Were they to lose the hope of immortality 





Wooden Statue of the Sheikh-el-Beled. 


because they had not the enormous means 
necessary for the preparation of such a 
statue as this of King Chephren ? 

* Miss A. B, Edwards. 


The figure of the Sheikh-el-Beled is itself 
the best answer to these questions. It isa 
wooden statue of the same period ; as truth- 
ful, as lifelike ; only here the artist has not 
| been concerned with the emblems of royalty, 
| but has bestowed the same care on the re- 
| production of the minute tokens of every- 
day toil. Some years ago, in excavating at 
Sakkarah, the workmen came upon this 
small wooden figure, and when the face was 
disclosed, they exclaimed with one accord, 
“Tt is our own ‘Sheikh-el-Beled !’” or chief 
man of the village—so little has the Egyp- 
tian type of face altered in the four thousand 
to five thousand years since this statue first 
came forth from the sculptor’s hands. And 
| as the “ Sheikh-el-Beled ” it has been known 
| ever since, for no record, beyond the mere 
/ name, Ra-em-ka, remains to tell us the his- 
| tory of the owner of these chubby features. 
| Much has been said about the oppressed 





and down-trodden condition of the poorer 
classes under the early Pharaohs, and some- 


times it does seem as if the government of 
|ancient Egypt had been a crushing des- 
| potism. But the “ Sheikh-el-Beled,” with 
|his frank and sturdy demeanour, looks as 
though he could tell a different tale. In his 
face there are no traces of fear or servility ; 
on the contrary he seems animated by joyous 
life, and has evidently been free to develop 
to the full his own character. The indi- 
viduality is just as strongly marked in the 
peasant as in the king; he too has one hand 
firmly clenched, though in his case his work- 
man’s apron and stout staff betoken deter- 
mination rather to make his wall all that a 
wall should be, than, as in the monarch’s 
case, to make his kingdom the first in the 
world. In the one instance the character of 
the man has been translated into rough- 
hewn wood, in the other into polished 
diorite. But the difference lies only in the 
material ; both are equally true to life. And 
now a freak of fortune has brought the two 
statues into close proximity, and Chephren 
and his peasant subject look each other 
frankly in the face. 

These, and many more relics of the 
ancient empire, were found in the vast 
necropolis of Sakkarah, between the Pyra- 
mids of Aboosir on the north and those of 
Dashoor on the south, and situated on the 
high plateau overlooking the fertile Nile 
valley on the one hand, and on the other 
the boundless Libyan Desert. As has been 
well said by a modern Egyptian traveller, 
“The sunny, fruitful, brilliantly coloured 
Nile valley, with its barrier of sterile hills, 
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and the silent untravelled desert stretching 
away westward to regions from which no 
tidings had ever come to living man, seems 
to be in itself a symbol of an ancient Egyp- 
tian’s life with his thoughts of the after- 
life round it. The sun setting behind the 
western hills, turning from the valley of 
happy life to the wide death region of track- 
less sand, was every day a more suggestive 
memento mori than the mummy said to be in- 
troduced at their feasts. ‘Ra, the sun-god,’ 
they said, ‘went down every evening into 
Amenti, the vast, the shadowy, the ten- 
derly-coloured western land;’ and his 
namesake Phra, the earth-king, with all his 
servants, must, sooner or later, follow where 
he led. Their souls would go at least, tak- 
ing the forms of human-headed birds, across 
the rocks, across the stretch of desert to the 
unknown land where the god pointed the 
way. But the bodies the spirit had deserted 
must be kept safe in ‘eternal houses,’ till, in 
like manner as Ra returned, climbing the 
yellow eastern hills, and claiming the Nile 
valley to be brightened again by his rays, 
the souls should return and resume posses- 
sion of their old servants.” * 

All this region of the Sakkarah was the 
burying-ground set apart for the great city 
of Memphis, the chief capital of the empire 
during the first seven dynasties. To-day it 
is to the city of the dead that we must 
turn for any records of the city of the liy- 
ing. Memphis has utterly disappeared ; 
whatever was spared by her ancient con- 
querors has been carried off to decorate the 
Cairo of the Arabs. Palm-groves and sandy 
hillocks now cover the site of the vanished 
city. Two fallen colossal figures of Rameses 
the Great alone remain to tell of what has 
been. The modern traveller, galloping 
through these palm-groves on his sturdy 
donkey, urged on by the yelling tribe of 
donkey-boys and beggars, whose cries of 
“‘ Backsheesh !” alone break the silence of 
Memphis, fancies for a moment that he is 
back in England again, as he catches a 
glimpse through the palm-stems of what 
looks like the trunk of a fallen oak-tree. 
But as he draws nearer, he sees to his 
amazement that it is the image of a man, 
smiling a human smile. The Memphis 
of Rameses the Great was no longer as 
it had once been, the first city of Egypt. 
Before his time the centre of government 
had moved higher up the stream, and 
Thebes was now the capital of the empire. 
For any traces of the earlier Memphite 


* Keary’s ‘‘ Nations Around.” 
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rulers it is necessary to leave the palm- 
groves behind, and gallop on up the sandy 
slopes to the Necropolis. Here it is easy to 
re-people Memphis as she was in the days of 
her glory. One tomb alone, that of the 
courtier Ti, who lived under the fifth dy- 
nasty, contains in miniature the whole life 
of the ancient city. The ever-drifting sand 
of the desert has partly blocked up the en- 
trance, but the traveller plunges down ankle- 
deep in the hot golden grains, till he enters 
the narrow doorway of the tomb, where his 
ubiquitous Arab reaches out to him a little 
smoky, flaring taper, that he may examine 
in detail the delicately painted bas-reliefs 
and hieroglyphs with which the walls are 
covered. Most of the former represent 
scenes from the life of Ti; we see him hunt- 
ing, fishing, rowing, busy on his farm, or 
engaged in social pleasures, enjoying life 
with a childlike abandonment which seems 
specially Egyptian. The spirit of this feel- 
ing may be best caught in reading a descrip- 
tion given by one of their old poets. “I 
arrived at the city. She is beautiful, beau- 
tiful; the very secret of the pleasures of life. 
Her fields are full of lovely places, abound- 
ing in the produce of food daily ; her pools 
are full of fish, her ponds of ducks, her 
meadows are verdant with herbage, the 
bower with blooming garlands. The gar- 
den is perfumed with the odour of honey, 
the meadowland is steeped in moisture. . . . 
The joys have there fixed their seat, there is 
no word of want; the small are there as well 
as the great. The people bear on their 
heads fresh skins of sweet drink ; they stand 
at their doors waving posies, branches, gar- 
lands, for the king is making his entry in 
the morning.” * 
* Quoted in R. Stuart Poole’s ** Cities of Egypt.” 





Yet all this love of life is curiously com- 
bined with a consciousness of death, and 
with a passionate belief in an after-life. Be- 
sides the scenes of every-day cccupation and 
enjoyment with which the walls of Ti’s tomb 
are adorned, there are numerous sacred 
signs, full of emblematic meaning. Con- 
spicuous among these is the scarab. The 
name of Ti himself, and the Pharaohs under 
whom he served, are all recorded on the 
walls in hieroglyphic characters, the royal 
titles being enclosed in the sacred oval. This 
is, as it were, the king’s seal, and is called a 
cartouche. The shape is supposed to be 
copied from the scarabzeus, or sacred beetle, 
which may still be seen crawling about 
among the tombs. This beetle had been 
from very early times an emblem of the 
resurrection, and countless images of it, in 
porcelain or stone, engraved with the dead 
man’s name, were buried with each mummy 
as a token that as the scarabeus emerged 
from its chrysalis state, so should the human 
chrysalis or mummy likewise emerge one 
day to a higher life. 

In this tomb, besides the name and titles 
of Ti, and those of the Pharaohs under 
whom he served, are recorded those of his 
wife, Neferhotep, “priestess and prophetess 
of the goddesses Hathor and Neith.” She 
is also represented on the wall with her hus- 
band; and while all their attendants are 
Lilliputian in comparison with Ti, she alone 
nearly approaches him in size. 

And now in thought let us remount our 
donkeys, and gallop off again, not without 
sundry tumbles by the way, back once 
more through deserted Memphis till we 
reach the Nile. Here we embark and 
float down the river to our old haunts at 
Boulak. 





THE SHADWELL HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN. 
By tae Hon. Mrs. JAMES STUART WORTLEY. 


OF all the efforts made to relieve the sad- 


| hospitals for adults, and in the present case 


ness of the lot of the growing popula-| the tenderness and zeal of the attendants 


tion around us none stands higher, or is more 
deserving of continued attention and support, 
than the large hospital for sick children in 
Shadwell. 


| and managers is so imbued with a hopeful 


spirit of cheerfulness, that an inspection of its 
wards gives rise to many consoling thoughts. 
After due permission and a very genial 


A visit to it leaves many pleasant recol- | welcome from the Lady Superintendent had 
lections. A child’s hospital is free from | been secured, we entered the Princess Mary 


many of the saddest features to be found in 


| ward for boys, on the ground-floor. The first 
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sound which reached us was a happy little | 
voice singing away in a cot to the left. Every | 
child looked snug in his scarlet Nightingale 
jacket ; there was the usual bright display 
of fresh flowers on the central table, and the 
children who were well enough were in easy- 
chairs, lounging with the careless grace of 
childhood round the large central fireplaces. 
The most noticeable feature here was the 
number of endowed cots, each labelled as 
being partly or wholly supported by com- 
munities or individuals. A satisfactory sight 
always! as lending a sense of security to 
such institutions, which can be accomplished 
by no other method. Many of these bore 
pathetic records, being memorials to little | 
ones loved and lost. | 
In this severe weather it was small wonder 
to find many cases of bronchitis. Two quite 
young infants lay with the tent still round 
their beds, and two bronchitis kettles, judi- 
ciously arranged to connect with the gas 
stoves, were in full operation; the little 
patients seemed free from pain ; one had been 
saved from suffocation by tracheotomy, and 
the relieved, comfortable way in which the 
ward-sister told of their satisfactory im- 
provement was very interesting. 
Picture-books appeared in great favour in 
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this ward, the boys being somewhat older 
than in the other divisions, and many able 
to read. There was, however, one most 
intelligent, bright-eyed little fellow, deaf and 


‘dumb, unable, alas! to benefit by the books, 


having had no instruction. His responsive- 
ness to signs and his imitativeness are very 
unusual even in that imitative class; he 
writes a perfect fac-simile of any written 
words, but has no knowledge of their mean- 
ing. Inquiries are making as to whether 
a teacher to instruct him can be provided 
while in the hospital, and a few small con- 
tributions to the expense of this item will be 
gratefully received by the present writer. If 
it can be arranged, the time of the poor 
boy’s confinement in hospital may be util- 
ised and a start given to him in his uphill 
battle of life. From his bed, No. 26, near 
the door, we soon passed out to inspect the 
kitchen and linen-room, of which there is 
one annexed to each ward. 

In the large airy corridor there stood an 
ice-bin, everything everywhere being in ex- 
cellent order and keeping. Looking out of 
the door which is the exit to the back of the 
hospital, the eye rests on a large open space 


| well turfed over, and facing us rises the iso- 


lated building for infectious cases. These 
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The Ea:t London Hospital for Children. 


are rarely any but measles, that being a dis- 
order prone to develop itself several days 
after admission. Scarlet fever cases are sent 
to Homerton. Typhoids are not removed 
from the general wards. 

The staircases are open, and give good 
breathing space. We went up to the second 
ward for girls, and there were some children 
here who looked as if they had been rescued 
from starvation. A few were crying some- 
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what querulously, tea-time being at hand, | 
and the little things beginning to crave for | 
their refreshment. There was one very | 


satisfactory group in the middle of the ward. | 


Four girls all dressed and ready to be trans- 
ferred to a convalescent home in the country, 
whither one of the sisters was getting ready 
to escort them. I thought one or two of 
these seemed a little reluctant to go; but 
all were joyful and thankful, and fully alive 
to the benefit of their improved condition. 
Here it was mentioned incidentally how 
many resources the hospital can command 
in the way of convalescent institutions or 
invitations to the country for girls, but that 
there are by no means so many to which 
boys can be sent. Can no effort be made to 
meet this want? The earnestness with which 
the pressure for admission as in-patients 
from many serious cases outside was dwelt 
upon, showed how much the relief of a 
Convalescent House, to which the improving 
patients could be promptly transferred as 
soon as possible, would be appreciated, and 
would double the usefulness of the charity, 
was very evident. 

But the whole subject of the outside cases 
is a very pressing one. The recent benefac- 
tions derived from the public dinner so gene- 
rously supported by the Duke of Portland 
and others, has saved the institution from 
immediate failure ; but it will not complete 
the hospital, and do what is so peremptorily 
needed, if it is to continue to offer its bene- 
fits to the poor. 

The total absence of any proper accommo- 
dation for the out-patients is a most erying 
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need. It really seems a mockery to furnish | in some unexpected direction, always capti- 
and provide all. needful things so well and | vated by some picturesque novelty, and the 
wisely inside, if the out-patients are to con- life-giving flow of wealth disappears from the 
tinue to be neglected and made as uncom-_ coffers of the older charity. 

fortable as the group which was clustering 
round the door of that department clearly 
indicated. There was a mixed group of 
mothers with sick children, some quite young 
infants in their arms, all standing waiting , 
their turn, exposed to a biting blast from 
the north-east ; some poor creatures had no 
shawl on, their one possession of that de- 
scription being wrapped round the baby in 
their arms. 

We have heard the announcement of a 
splendid sum for a charity now to be given 
to the sick. If £3,000 of this huge sum 
might be diverted by the generous donor to 
complete this existing hospital, to finish and 
consolidate it as it needs, would it not ease 
suffering and cheer heavily-burdened workers 
in a way that would be satisfactory to his 
noble intentions ? 

This hospital resembles the case of many 
others, alas, which are nobly founded and| But this paper is a description of the 
well supported up to a certain point. But | Children’s Home, and I am recalled by a 
as soon as their good work seems to possess little wailing cry to the remembrance that 
the confidence of the public—and it is every- nothing has been said of one of the best fea- 
tures of the place—the ward for very 
young infants ;—some bright and 
rosy, all tiny, some weak and wizened 
still, but, thank God, almost all 
with the look of returning health. 
But here, again, the pressure from 
without tells heavily. ‘There were in- 
fants pronounced well and healthy, 
but still, alas, so feeble that one 
felt a terrible fear that the inevit- 
able day of going out would with 
them be fraught with danger of 
immediate relapse ; whereas if they 
could be given the extra month 
of good food, warmth, and care 
which they still needed, their pros- 
pects would indeed be assured, and 
they would not go out only to suffer. 

It sometimes occurs that persons 
are mentioned who are believed 
not to know what to do with their 
money; and although I have never 
in my own experience met with 
any individual entirely destitute 
of original views in this important 
matter, I only hope that, if they 
do exist, their steps may happily 
where admitted that it is doing its duty | chance to turn in the direction of this hos- 
rightly—a feeling secms to arise that no/ pital. Assuredly a single visit would be 
more is needed. The stream of charity twists | sufficient, and no doubt would remain as to 
away like a highland torrent, dashing off | the best way of giving money in charity. 
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HER SWEET REVENGE. 


' By ANNIE E. COURTENAY, Avruoress or “ Forcer Me Nor,” ‘‘ Brive Bett,” ero. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ He that oppresseth the poor to increase his riches . . . shall 
surely come to want,”—SoLomon. 


“ (5 Ob: gold, gold! bright and yellow, 
hard and cold!” 

What will not men do for gold? Rob the 
fatherless and the widow, oppress the victim 
of poverty and affliction, consume the short 
space of mortal existence in the maddened, 
fevered chase, stopping not short of deeds of 
crime and bloodshed, and surfeited at last by 
the glittering lucre, go forth to a darker im- 
mortality blighted by the withering curse. 

Marvellous delusion ! 

“Give me a little time, Ingram—give me 
more time,” groaned the sick man, “and 
when I am a little recovered I will pay you 
all.” 

“ And how many more times am I to listen 
to such a plea, John Ferguson? I have 
waited and waited and waited, and now it 
has come to this. Pray how is it to be re- 
funded if not now? Dead men don’t pay 
debts,” said the hard, cold voice. Another 
groan came from the sick bed in the corner 
of that poor, mean room. 

“God knows I have tried to pay my way 
honestly, and I never robbed any man of a 


farthing. If this unfortunate illness had not | 


overtaken me, you'd have had your money 
right enough. If I can but shake myself up 
for awhile to contrive to get it, you shall 
have it before I go, and if not, well, maybe 
there'll be enough left when I am gone.” 

** You can’t expect a man to risk his hard- 
earned gold upon maybe’s,” was the inexor- 
able reply, “and the fact of it is I can’t do 
it, Ferguson. It’s not my fault if you haven’t 
laid by for a rainy day; you should have 
been more prudent in your line of things. 
Caution, shrewdness, forethought, that’s the 
secret of success. And, bless me, if I’d been 
so foolish as to work myself into debt, I’d 
rather die of starvation than go out of ex- 
istence with a cent of other people’s money!” 
The last words were uttered with something 
of an oratorical flourish, and Stiles Ingram 
brought his lean yellow hand down upon the 
iron railings of the bed with a force that made 
them ring and shudder, and pressed forward 
his mean visage to face his feeble victim. 

John Ferguson’s lip curled, and a flush of 
sarcasm suffused his thin cheek at this last 
statement, so entirely incongruous with the 
character of the man. He scrupulous and 
honourable to the death, whose very passion 


was gold! His gold hard-earned! wrung 
from the tears of the fatherless, the moan of 
the widow, the infirmities of the helpless! 
It was a lie in the face of his misered heap. 

It was a strange scene, this shabby little 
room with only these two occupants in such 
an attitude. The one slowly dying out of a 
world in which he had played but a poor 
part, and which had dealt him out nothing 
but failure ; the other, an older man by many 
years, replete with health and comparative 
wealth, and a goodly residue of years still to 
come, stalwart in hardness of heart and un- 
pitying greed, with the avarice of a life-time 
stamped upon his grim lineaments, and the 
tale of his years one long record of the chase 
for gold. For John Ferguson the drama was 
almost ended, and ere long the curtain would 
drop upon his disappointed life ; but neither 
he nor his oppressor guessed how near was 
the dark angel, waiting with his half-lifted 
sickle to rank him among the garnered. 
Death is the universal reconciler of our com- 
mon brotherhood, no matter what cherished 
wrongs and bitter animosities may have 
sundered it in life; hands estranged clasp 
| hands across the bier, and stern hearts melt 
| in the presence of the grim reaper. Strangely 
sad then, that as soon as the decree had gone 
| forth that sooner or later death must come 
to John Ferguson, and the inexpressible awe 
which his name inspires stole into the hearts 
of those who heard it, with Stiles Ingram it 
had no power to soften, he must hasten to 
harass the deathbed of the man whose crime 
was his present inability to refund a brief 
loan of ten pounds. So avarice does eat up 
the tenderest fibres of the soul! 

John Ferguson and Stiles Ingram were 
men of opposite types, and formed a striking 
contrast to each other. The latter, hard- 
grained, sordid and keen-witted, had made 
life serve his own penurious ends, and was 
what the world terms a successful man. 
John Ferguson, on the contrary, with a more 
generous manhood and no faculty for driving 
close bargains and making money, had failed 
signally. Weak and irresolute, his indecision 
of character had been carried into almost 
every effort, resulting in consequent failure ; 
misfortune followed misfortune until now 
the time had come for him to turn his face 
to the wall, and disappointed and defeated in 
this, he had now begun to give his thoughts 
to the claims of that other world of which 
hitherto he had thought but little. 
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“Ay, and if it were only for myself the 
sooner this life were over the better,” he ex- 
claimed, with more spirit in his feeble tone 
and the flush of sarcasm upon his cheek ; “if 
it were only for myself I would rather die 
this moment than be a perny in your debt, 
Stiles Ingram. But there is my child, for 
her sake I would live a little longer, and, 
and,” he continued, the natural love of life 
springing up with a sudden force that almost 
overcame the morbid wish to die, “think 
you, would you have no wish that you might 
stay to retrieve your errors and misfortunes? 
Who knows what a fresh lease of life might 
bring me ?” he murmured, half in soliloquy, 
closing his eyes with a deep sigh. 

“Only fresh errors and mistakes—more 
debts to counteract,” answered the gold wor- 
shipper, with a cruel irony, engendered by 
the profound contempt he had ever cherished 
towards those who had made no money, 
either by misfortune or mistake. The flush 
deepened upon the sick man’s cheek, and 
half raising himself in his bed, he pointed 
with a thin quivering finger to a corner 
drawer in a bureau near the bottom of the 
bed close to Ingram’s elbow, and said in a 
voice strangely calm and quiet— 

“That may be; as it is we have only the 
present to deal with, and since your sense of 
justice—whether seasonable or not we will 
not discuss—since your sense of justice is so 
keen, Mr. Ingram, open that drawer and 
take from it a sum you will find there, which 
is every penny I possess; take it, take it 
and begone.” 

He sank back utterly exhausted, and a 
deep pallor overspread his face. At this 
juncture a slight rustling and a smothered 
sob became audible outside the door, but 
neither of the men heeded or understood 
it. Fora moment Stiles Ingram hesitated ; it 
might be the germ of some better nature 
was stirred within him, but it was only for a 
moment. The avarice of long years asserted 
its sway and conquered. He stretched forth 
his hand, the drawer creaked, there was a 
chinking sound of coin being counted over 
with a greedy rapidity ; a frown gathered 
darkly upon his brow as the counting stopped 
short at seven pounds, and in another mo- 
ment, without looking again at Ferguson, 
Stiles Ingram had shuffled from the room. 
But he was not permitted to make a peaceful 
exit from the house to which he had had 
some little trouble in gaining an entrance. 

He was confronted at the bottom of the 
stairs by the erect nine-year-old figure of 
Birdie Ferguson, sole protector and guardian 





angel of her beloved unfortunate father. 
Probably if John Ferguson had partaken of 
the fiery energies and undaunted spirit which 
his little daughter had inherited from some 
unknown source, he would not now have 
been finishing an unsuccessful career. The 
face that met Stiles Ingram’s shrinking 
vision as he stepped down into the hall held 
a hundred masked emotions waiting to be 
let loose, a volume of. passionate wrath 
gleamed and burnt in the large lustrous eyes, 
the whole frame quivered with indignation. 
He would have passed her by and strode on 
to the street door, but she forestalled him, 
and stalking forward set her back against it 
to bar his exit with a defiant attitude. 

“You are not going out of this house 
before I tell you what you are and what 
you'll come to,” she said, raising a small 
clenched hand, her childish voice pitched 
high with passion. ‘You're a bad, mean, cruel 
miser! and if you go away with that money 
you'll be a murderer. That money is to buy 
my father wine and medicine, and jelly, and 
things to make him strong ; the doctor said 
he might live a long time yet if he had 
those. You don’t want it; you’ve got a lot, 
people say ; you know you have, and if you 
take it you'll kill my father. You’ve made 
him worse now ; doctor said he was to be 
kept very quiet and easy, but you came 
sneaking here in your mean, sly way like 
our cat with a mouse, and have nearly wor- 
ried him to death. If he dies very soon 
it'll be your fault; you'll be his murderer, 
and when you die, which I hope will be very 
soon, your soul will go up to God with a 
great blood mark upon it.” 

The short, sharp torrent of words ceased 
as the child gasped suddenly for want of 
breath, and ended with a choking sob. Stiles 
Ingram had listened like one petrified, stag- 
gered by this unexpected storm. He could 
easily have swept aside the slight figure with 
one wave of his strong hand, but he only 
stood there a helpless victim to the wrath of 
a child, a puzzle to himself. His bewildered 
senses rallied at last, and he managed to 
stammer. 

“Tut, tut, child! what are you talking 
about? What do you mean? Stand by 
and let me pass.” 

“No,” she cried fiercely, pushing him back 
with hot little hands that burnt him. “No, 
you shall not go like that. Don’t you know 
that there’s a story in the Bible about a mean 
miser like you? He wouldn’t forgive a poor 
man for owing him a little money, and he 
wasn’t ill and dying like my father, and God 
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was dreadfully angry with him like He is 
with you. God will curse you—He’ll curse 
you—and though I can’t punish you now, as 
soon as ever I’m a grown-up woman, I'll 
search you out wherever you are, I'll follow 
you all over the world and hurt you with 
all my might.” 

The man had somewhat regained his puz- 
zled wits by now and was able to realise the 
peculiar situation. Annoyed, vexed, and 
half amused at the audacity of his childish 
mentor, he stood before her dumb for a full 
moment unable to utter a word; then he 
lifted his hand to the door-latch above her 
head, determined to release himself as quickly 
as possible from so embarrassing a position. 

“You are not going away with that 
money ?” she half shrieked, interpreting 
the sudden movement. The shadow of a 
satirical smile flickered across the grim 
mouth, and the latch clicked warningly 
beneath his opening hand. Birdie flung her- 
self upon the door-mat in front of him in an 
agony of tears and sobs, and at that moment 
steps were heard upon the staircase. It was 
the old woman who had come in to help 
nurse John Ferguson. 

“Take away this child,” commanded Stiles 
Ingram sternly, pointing to the prostrate 
figure upon the mat. “If anything would 
help to kill her father I should think it 
would be that demon of a temper.” And 
finding the order was not obeyed he stooped 
down, and impatiently thrusting aside the 
obstacle in his path, in another instant was 

one. 

* And that is the child he calls Birdie, and 
is so proud of,” he muttered as he hurried up 
the street. ‘Birdie! Yes, indeed, a fierce 
little eagle who would delight to pick out 
your eyes and Jaugh at your pain, a perfect 
little vulture, who'd tear the very flesh from 
your bones if she could. How she did fly 
at me! Whatafury! And he’d live a long 
time yet, would he? Yes, but only to be a 
burden to others.” ‘“ He had only done what 
was just to himself,” he argued mentally; 
yet he shivered uneasily at the recollection 
of the word “ curse.’ It haunted him to his 
very door. Like all sordid ignorant minds 
he was weakly superstitious, and the idea of 
being cursed was not a pleasant one. “ Bah! 
Why should he care for the passionate words 
of a puny child?” Meanwhile the old nurse 
was making vigorous but unavailing efforts 
to soothe Birdie, but it was not until the fire 
had burnt itself out of her grief that she was 
able to creep up-stairs, a disconsolate little 
heap of subdued wailing misery. 





“Birdie,” called a faint voice from the 
sick-room as she gently drew near the door. 
She crept up to the bedside and laid a tear- 
stained face against her father’s arm. ‘ Was 
that my Birdie I heard just now speaking in 
such loud angry tones ?” continued the faint 
voice. 

“Qh, dad dear!” she burst forth “I 
hate Mr. Ingram, I hate him with all my 
soul. Don’t let the worry kill you, daddy, 
and I'll make haste and grow up and earn 
lots of money; and when I’m a woman [| 
shall pay every penny; and then I shall be 
strong enough to punish that horrid man !” 

“Hush, hush, Birdie darling!” said the 
father. ‘ You mustn’t feel like that. I 
think God will take care of us, and maybe 
he'll let me live a little longer for your sake. 
Come up here on the bed and lie beside me, 
and sing to me once more. I am very tired, 
and perhaps it will soothe me to sleep.” 

She was up beside him in a moment, with 
her arm around his neck. ‘ What shall I 
sing, father?” she asked. ‘ Robin Adair ?” 

“No, no, not any of the old songs, I 
want something else to-night. Sing a hymn, 
Birdie—sing ‘ Abide with me.’ ” 

And in that wonderful little voice which 
had won for her the pet title of Birdie, and 
which was to make her fortune some day, 
according to the cherished day-dream and 
brilliant, oft-repeated prophecies of father 
and daughter, the child sang— 


* Abide with me, fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness thickens, Lord, with me abide ; 
When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me!” 


It was very soothing ; ere she had reached 
the second verse her father had dropped into 
slumber, and, nestling up closer to him, 
Birdie soon followed his example. It looked 
very hopeful for the sick man, that soft, 
easy sleep, yet it was to be but a gentle 
putting off of his mortality. Kind of the 
Reaper to come like that! The excitement 
and worry of the late interview had truly 
been too great a strain upon the slender 
thread of John Ferguson’s life. As the even- 
ing wore on and night came, the old nurse 
crept in, and looked at the loving pair. 
Then she gently disengaged the warm clasp 
of the child’s arm from the neck of the cold, 
stiff sleeper. 

Birdie Ferguson was fatherless. 


CHAPTER II. 


** Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
Firru Beartiruve. 


Ir was the last night of the season, and 
this last grand benefit concert at the Hall 
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was satisfying everybody’s expectation. An 
interval of ten minutes was now the order 
of the programme, and the audience was 
taking advantage of it to discuss the merits 
of the first half, speculate as to the latter 
half, move from their seats to stretch their 
cramped limbs for a moment in that crowded, 
heated room, or partake of refreshments, and 
a hundred and one other things such as folks 
are accustomed to do at concerts. But in- 
tervals, though they may seem interminable 
to impatient auditors, come to an end at last, 
and a vigorous round of applause gave evi- 
dence to the fact on this occasion, as the two 
principal artistes appeared upon the orches- 
tra, and the concert progressed once more. 
A silence, almost breathless in its intensity, 
fell upon the delighted multitude as they 
hung upon the liquid music poured forth 
from the lips of Madeleine Ferguson and 
Seignior De Gabriene. Their first appear- 
ance at the opening of the evening’s pro- 
gramme had created no little applause, but 
this second time the delighted audience ac- 
corded them an even more breathless interest 
as their rich, well-mated voices blended to- 
gether at intervals in a perfect harmony of 
song. They were singing a duet from an 
Italian opera, a strain at once rife with a 
hundred varied emotions—- mournful, wail- 
ing, passionate despair, scornful indignation, 
pathetic expostulation. The Seignior, now 
quietly argumentative, now mournful, now 
despairing, waited in an attitude full of pa- 
thos upon the responses of his fair partner, 
until both joined together in a wild storm of 
song. 

Madeleine Ferguson, in her turn, pas- 
sionately reproachful, scornfully indignant, 
sternly condemnatory, presented an attitude 
well suited to her stately bearing, and the 
liquid beauty of the musical Italian doubly 
enhanced by the charm of her wonderful 
voice. The effect upon the audience was not 
without its power. But there was one audi- 
tor with whom the strain had an influence, 





an association unknown, unfelt by any other 
in that listening multitude. He was an old 
man, apparently about eighty years of age, 
though in reality he was but seventy, but 
the sinew and vitality of manhood had been 
so lavishly expended in the battle of life 
that an exceeding feebleness prematurely 
characterized his naturally vigorous frame. 
His thin white hair hung in long, unkempt 
locks about his neck, and his shabby gar- | 
ments of a greenish rusty black made his | 
expensive position so near the orchestra a 


matter for some little surprise. From the | the carriage door was flung open, and Made- 


very first moment of his entrance he had 
taken his seat in an attitude from which he 
had scarcely stirred since, his thin shaky 
hands clasped tightly upon the knob of his 
stick, his chin resting upon them, and his 
dim bleared eyes fixed upon some particular 
spot upon the opposite orchestra as though 
they were immovable. Even now, under the 
potent influence of the present music he still 
sat thus, his gaze fixed dreamily upon the 
singers, yet seeming to look beyond them, as 
though he saw a vision. Little wonder that 
Madeleine Ferguson’s professional réle, so full 
of the fire of which she was really capable, 
should carry him back to thirteen years 
agone—a dying man upon a mean bed ina 
shabby little house in an obscure street, a 
dingy little passage leading to a street-door, 
and the drawn-up figure of a passionate child, 
with clenched hands and flashing eyes, pour- 
ing upon him her torrent of childish ana- 
themas with an impotent fury. The strain 
ceased at last, and amid a volume of applause 
Miss Madeleine Ferguson and Seignior De 
Gabriene left the orchestra, and other artistes 
appeared upon the scene, but throughout the 
rest of the musical performance until the 
close of the concert that old man saw but 
one vision, heard but one sound, and that 
was Madeleine Ferguson, her look, her ges- 
ture, her words. 

The big clock at the front of the balcony 
had considerably passed the stroke of ten 
when the programme was concluded, and the 
well-satisfied audience began to disperse, and 
the room grew empty. Even then the old 
man still sat there as though he could not 
go, until at last rousing himself with a sud- 
den effort he made his way out at the big 
door with the last of the audience. A carri- 
age was standing outside, one or two others 
had just driven off, and cabs were approach- 
ing the side door. Madeleine Ferguson, in 
her dainty professional robe, was stepping 
into the carriage, the admired of a little 
group of idle spectators, Seignior De Gabriene 
followed her and the door was closed, the 
horses started. At that instant some one 
cast a hurried glance in at the carriage 


| window, and meeting the eyes of the occu- 


pants fancied himself recognised and started 
forward to cross to the opposite side of the 
street. But there was a cry piercing the 
night air, a violent pulling back of the horses, 
a sudden rushing of the little group, and ere 
any one knew how it happened the old man 
with the white hair and rusty coat lay pros- 
trate beneath the horses’ feet. In a moment 
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leine Ferguson was upon the pavement press- 
ing through the little group, who fell back be- 
fore her. ‘What is it? what have we done? 
Poor old man! Oh, Seignior, 1 hope we have 
not killed him!” she cried to De Gabriene, 
who was beside her. As if in response to her 
fearful questioning the white lips moved, the 
_ eyes opened, and it was speelily discovered 
that, whatever injuries might have been 
sustained, no bones were broken. A sugges- 
tion was made that a cab should be called 
and he should be taken to the nearest 
hospital, but as though the horror of the 
thought nerved him to the effort, the sufferer 
raised himself up, and between his gasping 
breath pleaded so earnestly to be taken to 
his own poor dwelling at such and such 
a street which was closer at hand, that 
Madeleine, with an imperative command 
which none could gainsay, ordered that he 
should be placed in the carriage and driven 
thither. 

The movement was speediiy effected, 
Madeleine and the Seignior once more took 
their seats in the carriage, both supporting 
the old man on either side, and they were 
driven from the spot. 





After passing down a multiplicity of dirty | 
obscure streets the strange trio were brought | 


to the door of a small dingy house at a some- 
what late hour, and were greeted by a sour- 
looking woman of middle age, who looked at 
and spoke of the sufferer so unpityingly, and 
seemed so unmoved by the event, that Made- 
leine wondered as she and Seignior drove 
homé whether after all he would not have 
been better off in the hands of a hospital 


nurse, 
* 


* * * 


“Tt is very good of you to come after an 
old man like me, but if you had known you 
would not have been here. Madeleine 
Ferguson, do you remember your father, 
dying in a house as poor as this, and the 
man to whom he owed ten pounds, the man 
whom you said in your childish anger that 
God would curse ?” 


Stiles Ingram lifted his dim eyes to scan | 


eagerly the face that looked down upon him 
from a majestic height beside the bed. It 
was two days after the accident at the door 
of the concert-hall, and Madeleine had made 
her way to that poverty-stricken dwelling 
to visit the object of her compassion. Strik- 
ing indeed was the contrast presented by the 
scene, as striking as had been that similar 
picture of thirteen years ago—that pale, 
shrinking, dying’ victim, and that tall, grace- 
fully: moulded, queenly woman, who had 








fulfilled the promise of her childhood in a 
fine physical development, brave endeavour, 
and well-used talent. 

She now had health, wealth, and the pro- 
mise of years to come. Madeleine Ferguson 
started at the old man’s words, and instinct- 
ively the memory of that scene in her child- 
hood flashed fully upon her, and her cheeks 
grew pale. “Ah, I see you do; I see that 
you remember Stiles Ingram!” he cried, 
seeing the pallor upon her face and the gleam 
of recognition in her eye. ‘Then do not, 
I beseech you, come here. Revenge is sweet, 
I know, therefore it may satisfy you to know 
that I am now the victim of poverty, misery, 
and death. The doctor that you were good 
enough to send yesterday tells me I cannot 
last long, this shock has been too much for 
a system already enfeebled by age and 
trouble ; let this knowledge be sufficient to 
satisfy you, and now that you know me do 
not stay here to gloat over my sufferings. 
Go, I pray you, and let me die as I have 
lived, alone, hated, and despised.” 

Madeleine Ferguson went home like one 
stunned. The face which she had not seen 
for the thirteen eventful years which had 
brought her to womanhood, the face so 
altered, so haggard and aged, assumed the 
familiar aspect of the past, and with the 
intensity of a nature that could love and 
hate in like proportion, the old malice re- 
turned. She shut herself up in her room 
and a strong mental battle ensued. She 
recalled the bitterness of that morning in 
her childhood when Stiles Ingram had 
wrought his worst, and she awoke to find 
herself fatherless. Even now she could feel 
some throbbings of that heart-broken 
anguish, some vibration of the passionate 
vehemence with which she had vowed her 
childish vow to avenge that father’s prema- 
ture death, and prayed her unholy prayer 
that such opportunity might be given her. 
Providence had anticipated her fatherless 
condition, and in one of its mysterious work- 
ings soon after her father’s death opened up 
for the little Birdie a happy home by the 
sudden appearance of unknown and wealthy 
relatives ; yet still the unholy purpose was 
cherished in her young heart and grew up 
with her into her girlhood, though of late 
years it had grown latent, almost lost in the 
joy of new mercies that had come with her 
growing womanhood. Should she, now 
that the longed-for power was hers, should 
she refuse to avail herself of revenge, and let 
the victim slip from her grasp, without a 
writhe, without a stroke? Nay! cried her 
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human nature, the man who had caused not 
one, but many, to suffer should drink the 
bitter dregs, should go down to the dark 


blossom forth into a fairer germ, relaxed 
still further. The-troubles of the last ten 
years were partly revealed to her listening 


valley unhelped, uncheered, in poverty and | ear, and then (for he was not wholly trust- 


misery, and she would rejoice at his end. 
But it was no less a blow to her magnanimous 
nature to find this power thus suddenly 
placed before her, and happily at this junc- 
ture her woman’s heart asserted itself some- 
what, and ventured to whisper that this 
was an ungracious descent from her throne of 
mercy to assume the black cap of judgment ; 
and then Madeleine Ferguson looked through 
her tears and saw another side of the pic- 
ture. 

Her life, how different to her enemy’s! 
The God of mercy had been very merciful to 
her, the dreams of her childhood had been 
more than realised, her life was flooded with 
sunlight. Made mistress of the art which 
brought her fame, wealth and love, young, 
vigorous and “ goodly to look upon,” soon to 
become a happy bride, hers was no common 
lot. On the other hand there was Stiles 
Ingram, poorest in all that she was richest, 
poorest in the heart’s best treasures, love, 
home, happiness, and all the sweet joys of 
sacred kindred, dying in poverty, with the 
doom of a wasted life upon his head, made 
more bitter by the hatred of a hundred 
hearts. The picture was not without its 
softening effect, and with something of that 
tender, grateful humility which caused one of 
old to cry—“ Thy gentleness hath made me 
great,” Madeleine Ferguson went forth from 
her struggle conquering and to conquer. 
When next she stood beside that bed even 
the old man noted that some change had 
been wrought in her though he could not tell 
what, and raised his feeble hand with a 
piteous gesture of entreaty. 

“Why do you come here again ?” he cried 
hoarsely, “why do you come to condemn me ? 
have I not enough already?” “I do not 
come to condemn,” she said gently, “I am 
here to forgive.” There was a long, long 
gaze of uncontrollable surprise from those 
dim eyes, then a deep groan asthe aged head 
rolled to the other end of the pillow. When 
next Stiles Ingram turned his gaze towards 
his visitor she had taken a seat beside 
him, with a gentle far-away look upon her 
face. 

“Madeleine Ferguson, you are a sweet 
woman,” he said, looking into her dark eyes 
from which atender pity shone. The ice was 
broken, the hard, grim, iron nature, so averse 
to sentiment, having thus been impelled to 


ful of her yet, her mood might change) he 

half paused as if waiting for some gleam 

of satisfied malice to greet him. But still 

Madeleine Ferguson was pitiful, and he ven- 

tured’ to continue the tale which told: how 

her childish prophecy had been fulfilled and 

the righteous God had cursed his ill-gotten 

gain. Little by little, by an intricate com- 

plication of numerous money failures, helped 

on by the multiplied forgeries and reckless 
squanderings of lawless sons whom he had 

held in childhood with too penurious a hand, 

that dearly cherished wealth had slipped 

from his convulsive grasp, leaving him now 

almost penniless. ‘“ All gone, all gone!” he 

groaned. ‘Oh, God! I have toiled for it for 

life, and now I cannot take a penny of it 

with me!” Even in the very shadow of 

approaching death, this one all-absorbing 

passion of his soul, this lust for gold at times 

held him in a bondage stronger than that of’ 
the King of Terrors himself. Yet he was’ 
very much afraid to die, and it would indeed’ 
have been a wretched end had not Madeleine | 
Ferguson been there with her womanly 

compassion to point him to that Divine’ 
sceptre which he might still touch, and to 

teach him the lesson he could not learn 

alone—how to die. When Stiles Ingram’s 

soul finally went forth to “its own place,” a 

place which the unrolled annals of eternity 

alone could name, Madeleine Ferguson’s sus- 

taining hand was clasped in his, as in the 

very last throe of mortality he clung to her 

pitying mercy. She drew the warm hand 

gently from the stiffening clay, and as she 

walked quietly to her home in that solemn 

hour she asked herself whether her revenge 

had been sweet. The chords of a strange 

sweet music in her heart had been struck by 

her own holy deed and gave her the answer 

in the hallowed words of peace: “ Blessed 

are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” 

and she knew that she had added another 

jewel to thecrown of her womanhood, even the 

jewel of mercy. Many sweet moments came 

to her in after life, moments of hallowed 

peace and joy too sacred for the telling, but 

none holier, none sweeter than that moment 

when she learned how — 

“The quality of mercy is not strain’d, 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest; 


It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. ... 
It is an attribute to God Himself.” 











THE FLOWER AND THE FRUIT, 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. J. REID HOWATT, 


Avurnor or “Tue CuugcHerte,”’ “ THe CainpRen’s ANGEL,” ETC., ETO. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Sometimes a light surprises.” 
Lesson : Song of Solomon ii: 
‘Text: “‘The lily among thorns.’””—Sone or Soiomon ii. 2. 
I.—THE LILIES. 


S leerod is hardly where you would expect 

to find a lily—growing among thorns. 
It doesn’t matter what kind of a lily you 
think about, they are all fair and beautiful, 
and delicate and sweet, not at all like the 
bold, hard, sharp, and piercing thorns. 
There is no flower in all the world that is so 
pleasant in itself or so sweet in its perfume, 
as the lily of the valley. Modest and pure, 
it meekly hangs its slender bells and sways 
them gently to and fro when the warm, kind 
breath of the summer breathes upon them, 
and I think the angels must hear the music 
they make—music to them as precious as a 
prayer. Think of a gentle, sweet, modest, 
little flower like that growing up in a coarse 
furze-bush or a thorny brake! Why, it is 
like thinking of a dove among vultures. 

And there’s the white lily, spotless and 
polished as the purest alabaster. What a 
stranger it looks among the black-bunched 
thorns! It is like a snow-white lamb among 
cruel sharp-toothed wolves. 

Yes, but that is just what a Christian boy 
or Christian girl, a Christian man or a Chris- 
tian woman, has to be in this world: like a 
“lily among thorns.” 

Let us think about this for a little. 

Don’t forget, then, how beautiful the lily 
is. I don’t think you are likely to forget 
that, but I fear all of us forget too often 
how beautiful a Christian boy or girl is in 
the eyes of Jesus. You see we haven't a 
mirror to show us exactly what we are like 
as Jesus sees us. The only mirror that 
could show us that is Jesus Himself. For, 
just as you look in the mirror and see what 
like you are, so when we love Jesus and He 
loves us, as we look up to Him we see what 
we shall one day come to be ourselves. For 
every one who loves Jesus shail come to be 
like Him. Isn’t Jesus beautiful? Ah, yes, 
children, He is very, very beautiful. He is 
“the chief among ten thousand and the alto- 
gether lovely.” There is never a flower on 
the earth that can compare with him for 





loveliness. It is the delight of all in heaven 
to gaze on Him, and you must make it your 
delight too. You may think you are very 
plain when you look in the glass mirror, and 
other people may fail to see anything very 
beautiful about you either ; but when Jesus 
looks on any one who loves Him, in His eyes 
that one is very, very lovely indeed—with 
a loveliness that shall grow and grow till 
it comes to be like that of the King Him- 
self in His beauty. 

Dear children, if you love Jesus, never 
forget what He thinks of you; it will help 
you many and many a time when you would 
be cast down, for it always does us good to 
know we are good in the eyes of those who 
are good. The lily is very beautiful; even 
Solomon in all his glory was not so glori- 
ous in the eyes of men as every Christian 
boy or girl is in the eyes of Jesus. 

But in this world of ours these lilies of 
the Lord always grow among thorns. I 
think you are beginning now to guess 
what that means. Sometimes there is a 
very wicked family ; the father swears, and 
the mother drinks, and the brothers and 
sisters are very, very sinful in all their 
ways ; but there is one little child in that 
family who does love Jesus. Oh, how that 
little one must be like a lily among thorns! 
How pained that little heart must often be 
at what it has to see and what it has to 
hear! Yes, yes, it must often have to be 
wounded in spirit by the wickedness round 
about it, just as the fair and beautiful lily 
must often be wounded by the thorns when 
the wind comes shaking the bush. 

Is it so with some of you? Is there a 
little one here who goes away sometimes to 
pray alone with Jesus?—some little one 
whose father and mother don’t care for 
Jesus, whose brothers and sisters don’t care 
for Him ?—a little one who is all alone in 
the house in loving Jesus? Then, my dear 
little boy or girl, keep on loving the Lord ; 
keep on praying to Him. Jesus sees you 
and Jesus loves you, and Jesus will help 
you and care for you. If you were walking 
through a thorny wood, you mightn’t take 
much notice of the thorns so long as they 
were not wounding you; but if you sud- 
denly saw a beautiful lily growing alone 
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among the thorns, how you would stop and 
stoop and look closer at the flower and 


breathe its scent! Well, that is just what 
Jesus does when He sees a lily of His own 
among thorns; when He sees a boy or a 
girl surrounded by wicked people, but one 
who is praying to Him and loving Him and 
trusting Him ; then Jesus always stops by 
that one, and listens to the prayer, and puts 
a blessing into that, little heart to help it and 
to keep it faithful. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Though troubles assail,” 
Lesson: Heb, vi. 7—15. 
Text: “The lily among thorns.’”’—Sone or Sotomon ii. 2. 
Il.—THE THORNS. 


Now let me speak about the thorns that 
are round about God’s lilies. 

Thorns don’t hurt one another ; oh, no! 
but thorns easily wound the lilies. There 
are people who are never troubled at all 
about the sinful things that are round about 
them ; they hardly notice them, never think 
of them, never feel them. No; that is be- 
cause they are thorns themselves, and thorns 
don’t feel the pricking of thorns. But the 
lily feels it ; and the more you want to love 
Jesus, and to keep pure, and to do the things 
that please Him, the more you will often 
feel pained and sad by the sinful things that 
are round you. Well, children, be glad that 
you get sad about these things. It shows 
that you are not a thorn; you are a lily. If 
you were a thorn you wouldn't feel the 
thorns ; but because you are a lily, you do 
feel them, and feel them very much. Never 
let yourself get accustomed to sin, for the 
more you feel it, the more you tremble at it, 
the more it hurts you, the better you are 
keeping off it, and the fairer you will grow, 
like the lily. 

You wouldn’t think it at first, perhaps, 
but yet it is the case ; we can learn a great 
deal of wisdom from the thorns. If you see 
a lily growing among them you will notice 
how it learns to twine its stem and turn its 
flowers this way or that, so as to get the 
widest and safest openings among the thorns 
that it can:—to get most sunshine and 
fewest stings. And that is what we have to 
learn—how to live among those who don’t 
love the Lord, and yet avoid all we can hav- 
ing our souls injured by them. When there 
is a sharp thorn just in the way of the lily, 
it doesn’t thrust itself upon it and push 
against it, so as to drive away the thorn. It 
couldn’t do that—it would only wound itself; 
XX—35 








so when it sees the thorn in its way, it quietly 
turns aside from it and passes it by. That 
is what you must learn to do. Don’t answer 
the angry word with the angry one ; a soft 
answer turneth away wrath—and you are 
better to turn it away, or to turn away from 
it, than let it wound you, as it would do if 
you tried to meet anger with anger. The 
meekness of the lily wins the day in the end, 
for it allows it to grow up beautiful, and all 
men love it; and Jesus says, “‘ Blessed are 
the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 
Yes, when the thorns are burnt, the lilies are 
kept ; they are made welcome to the crown 
as their rightful inheritance. The lily learns 
how to grow among the thorns, and still 
keep growing like a lily—and that is what 
you must seek to learn too. Jesus can teach 
you how. He says that if any one wants 
wisdom, let him ask of Him, and He will 
teach him. So, whenever you would know 
what you should do, ask Jesus. 

And here is another thing, children, you 
mightn’t have thought about—we need the 
thorns sometimes to keep us right with God. 
Their woundings make us watchful ; and we 
should soon grow careless about God if things 
didn’t happen sometimes to make us remem- 
ber Him. 

But the thorns also keep off from us much 
that would do us harm. If the lily grew 
alone in the forest it would soon be trampied 
down ; but when the thorns are round about 
it, the hardest hoofs don’t care to go too 
near. And that is sometimes why God lets 
trouble come upon us. Trouble is very 
thorny, and we don’t like it; but God knows 
what we need, and He sees the danger that 
would come upon us, and so He sends the 
thorns round about. The canary in the cage 
may think it hard that it cannot have its 
liberty like other birds. It doesn’t know 
that the same cage that is shutting it in is 
shutting out many dangers that other birds 
are exposed to; for while it is in the cage it 
is taken care of, winter and summer it has 
both its food and its protection. And some- 
times people who do love Jesus are cast upon 
beds of sickness, and the pain is like thorns 
to them; and they often wonder why it 
should be so. One day they will learn that 
Jesus was keeping them in a cage, as it were, 
in order to keep them from danger into 
which otherwise they would surely have 
fallen. 

Children dear, trust Jesus, and grow up 
all your days as His lilies. And in order to 
do that you must pray that His own, His 
very own Spirit may be always in you. You 
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can tell where there is a lily even in the 
dark, because of the perfume it gives out; 
and you can always tell the real Christian 
boy or girl by the kind, truthful, loving spirit 
of Jesus they show everywhere. Thorns 
keep to themselves all the sunshine and rain 
they get, but lilies give them out again in 
sweet scent. Wicked people take all God’s 
blessings for themselves, but Christ’s lilies 
become blessings to others. It is for the 
sake of the lilies the thorns get sunshine and 
rain at all; for if there were only thorns in 
the world, the world would soon be destroyed ; 
and it is for the sake of those who love Him 
that Jesus sends His blessings upon those 
who love Him not. So keep in mind the good 
you can be to others, and pray for them, and 
seek to do them good. + 

At the last the lilies are transplanted ; the 
gardener comes and takes the beautiful flower 
and bears it lovingly to his own garden, but 
the thorns one day he cuts down. It is not 
easy to transplant the lilies that grow among 
thorns, the hand that would do it must be 
scratched and wounded. But that is just 
what the hand of Jesus has been for us—it 
has been wounded that we might be trans- 
planted into the garden above. Trust that 
loving hand, dear children, and even among 
thorns, for Christ’s sake, grow up as the lilies. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Now the daylight goes away.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxvi. 36—46. 
Text: “Watch and pray.”—Marvr. xxvi. 41. 
SAILING AND SIGNALLING. 


Now, children, I want you to knit your 
brows and sharpen your wits—like as you 
do when teacher sets a difficult sum on the 
board—for I want to speak about something 
you won't understand unless you pay close 
attention, but you will understand it if you 
do. 

I have some water-plants growing in glass 
jars, and they stand on a table near the 
window. The other day the sun was shining 
on these plants—so warm and bright—and I 
noticed little streams of air-bubbles rising up 
from the roots deep down in the water. You 
have all seen these bubbles coming up from 
a pond, I am sure; and they only come 
when the sun is shining. 

Well, I thought I would find out what 
kind of air was in these bubbles, so I put a 
bottle above them so as to catch the bub- 
bles, but catch no. other air; and, when my 
bottle was full, I took a little wick that was 














smouldering—not lighted, you know, but 
smouldering—and I dipped that into the 
bottle, and at once it was kindled into a 
bright flame. Then I was certain of what I 
had guessed before, that these air-bubbles 
were full of oxygen—the best and purest 
air, without which we could not live. 

That was my experiment, but I want you 
now to remember what it means. It tells 
us a great deal about prayer. These little 
air-bubbles were the water-plant’s prayer. 

When did it begin to pray? It was when 
the sun shone upon it. Did the water-plant 
think about that? No, I am sure it didn’t ; 
it simply felt that it must pray, that it was 
good for it to pray, and so it did pray, and 
most likely it thought it was all its own 
doing alone. It didn’t understand, you see, 
that it was the sun that was really warming 
it into prayer. 

Never you make the same mistake. Be 
you sure of this, that whenever you really 
want to pray, whenever there is something 
at your heart which tells you you should 
pray, then it is because God’s good Spirit is 
warming your heart into prayer. He begins 
the good work in us, and we never refuse to 
pray when something tells us we should 
pray but we are resisting—going against— 
God’s good Spirit. Mind that, children, and 
when the Spirit puts it into your heart to 
pray, then pray, for He knows what is ready 
for you, and what God is wanting to do for 
you, and so He puts it into your heart to 

ray. 

What did that pure air do to the smoul- 
dering wick? It kindled it into a flame 
again, so that, instead of being smouldering 
and smoky, it became a bright and shining 
light. Yes, children, and that is what prayer 
—true prayer—always does. It makes 
smoky things become clear, and dark things 
become bright, and things that were almost 
ready to die become strong and good again. 
So when you are cast down, when you are 
disappointed, or vexed, or sad, the first thing 
and the best thing to do is—pray. You will 
never know what a difference that can make 
till you try it; and you will never find out 
all the difference it makes till you try it, and 
try it, and try it again. It is the oxygen 
that sweetens the air for everything that 
lives, and it is prayer that sweetens the 
world for all. Pale flowers and pale people 
become ruddy and strong when they get 
more oxygen; and it is just the same with 
our hearts and our spirits. When they grow 
faint and poor and cold, the best cure is— 
more prayer, more prayer. 
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Maybe now, then, children dear, you will 
be better able to understand how much 
kindness Jesus meant to do us when He told 
us that we ought always to pray and not to 
faint. No, we never faint while we pray ; it 
is when prayer stops, fainting begins. So 
pray and pray all your days, till at last, like 
Jesus Himself, it will be with a prayer on 
your lips you shall pass into glory. 

But that is only one part. We need to do 
something more: we need to watch as well 
as pray. So, after you have prayed to Jesus, 
learn always to say, as a good man said of 
old: “I will watch to see what He will say 
unto me.” 

In time of war the merchant ships can’t go 
safely over the seas alone. They don’t carry 
guns, they have no fighting men, and they 
would soon be captured by the enemy. So 
a number of them gather together and they 
get a great man-of-war to go with them. 
The merchant ships sail round and round the 
battle-ship just as the little cygnets keep 
swimming round and round the swan. The 
big line-of-battle ship is their protector, and 
they are safe while they are in the shelter of 
her guns. 

But the darkness comes on, and the waters 
sometimes grow rough and the winds become 
stormy in the night, and the ships are driven 
hither and thither ; and the people on board 
the merchant ships are anxious, for they are 
afraid they may be parted from the war-ship 
and then they would be easily captured. 
How they long for the first grey light of the 
morning! And when it comes how eagerly 
they look round and round the heaving 
waters—looking to find where the war-ship 
is! And when they see it how they keep 
watching—watching it still! What are they 
watching for now? They are watching for 
signals from the man-of-war to tell them 
what to do—to put on sail and go in advance 
if all is safe—or to keep behind and gather 
closer to one another if the enemy is in sight ; 
and they know that it is only as they watch 
for the signals and obey them that they can 
be protected. 

It is just the same with us and God. 
There is never a morning when we wake but 
everyone of us needs to say, “I will watch to 
see what He will say to me.” That's the 
first thing to do in the morning—watch for 
God’s signals. There is no boy nor girl, nor 
man nor ,woman, can venture out into the 
world and be safe unless they have first 
watched to see what God would say to them. 

God has His signals for every soul—but 
we must learn to watch for them. This 








way: begin the day with God; begin by 
kneeling down to Him; begin by thanking 
Him for caring for you while you slept, and 
for protecting you when you were helpless ; 
and then wait—think—listen. Ask your- 
self, “Is there anything wrong I meant to 
do?” Conscience will soon tell you that, 
and when conscience speaks, look for God’s 
signal: ask “‘What would He have me to do 
about that?” And He will signal; He will 
tell you; something inside you will let you 
know what God is wanting. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, holy, undefiled.” 
Lesson; John xxi. 1—12. 
Texts: ‘But when the morning was now come, Jesus stood on 
the shore; but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus.”— 


Joun xxi. 4. ‘Therefore that disciple whom Jesus loved 
saith unto Peter, It is the Lord.”—Verse 7. 


RISEN AND RISING. 


I Don’T suppose you have ever been out all 
the night fishing. But I have—and I have al- 
ways noticed this—that you don’t mind the 
darknessat the first—and you don’t mind even 
the disappointment that no fish are caught, 
for you are always hoping to be more success- 
ful with the next haul. But about three 
or four in the morning—when everything is 
darkest and coldest—just before the light 
begins to break, you do begin to feel chilly, 
and tired, and a bit down-hearted, if you 
haven’t got any fish. And then, when the 
morning breaks—when the grey light comes 
stealing along like a ghost over the waters 
and lets you see one another, and one 
another’s disappointed looks, and the nets 
have to be hauled in and you have to make 
for the shore, without having taken any- 
thing—why, it does make you feel a bit 
heavy. 

That was just the way with the disciples : 
they had hauled the nets in and put the oars 
out and were rowing for the shore without 
any fish. You may be sure they didn’t speak 
much to one another—a heavy heart always 
makes a silent tongue. But just as they 
were getting near to the beach they saw 
somebody standing there. Whatever could 
have brought him out at that early hour 
they could not guess: but he spoke to them 
—and spoke to them in such a way that 
they could not help doing what he told them 
to do; and when they had done it—when 
they had cast out their nets once more, just 
because he commanded them—then—what a 
wonder! they could hardly drag the nets 
back again, they were so full of flashing, 
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dashing, splashing fishes. Ah, how eager all 
hands were at work to drag them on board! 
Yes, but when John, the loving disciple, saw 
all this, he turned his eyes again to the 
stranger on the shore, and looking at him 
with the eyes of love, he recognised him— 
“It is the Lord.” Love had the sharpest 
eyes of them all. 

And do you know, children, there is some- 
thing like this going on every day. Jesus, 
the risen Jesus, is standing on the shore— 
the shore where we all would wish to land 
one day—and He is telling people what to 
do. Buta great many don’t know who He 
is who is speaking. They read the Bible— 
and they hear about Jesus, and they know a 
great deal about Him—but they don’t know 
Him Himself; just because they don’t love 
Him. 

You never can know Jesus till you love 
Him. Judas knew a great deal about Jesus : 
he was with Him every day, he learnt all that 
the other disciples learnt, he saw all that the 
other disciples saw—but through all the 
years he was with Jesus he never knew 
Him. No, he only knew about Him; and 
that was what kept him all wrong and made 
him go all wrong at the last—he had never 
loved Jesus—he had only known about 
Him. 

Don’t you be like him, children; don’t 
you be like him. It is a great deal to know 
about Jesus, but it is a great deal more—it 
is the first thing—to Jove Him, for till we 
love Him we never do really know Him. 
So give Him your love, and take hold of 
His love, and that love will draw the two of 
you together. 

“ T give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball ; 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate, 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall.” 

That golden string is—Love for Jesus; 
and as you keep winding and going on, 
there is a very fine promise to make hopeful 
marching music for you. It is this—“ Though 
ye have lien among the pots, yet shall ye be 
as the wings of a dove covered with silver, 
and her feathers with yellow gold.” (Psalm 
Ixviii. 13.) 

Think of that, children, think of that! 
and let this be a cheery word for you. 
There are two pictures here; one is dull 
and dark and grimy, the other is bright and 
purée and full of sunshine. For there are 
the doves—the white doves—down on the 
ground, scratching and pecking, and moving 
about among the rubbish and dust, and their 
white feathers are all grimed and dusty. 





But there, again, are the same doves up on 
the wing, up in the sunshine, and how dif- 
ferently they look then! All the dust is 
shaken off, and the grime is gone, and their 
white wings flash like silver in the light, and 
their feathers glance like yellow gold. 

Shall it be the same with you and me 
some day ? I hope so, I trust so, I pray so. 
Just now we are down on the ground ; just 
now there is often a great deal to darken us, 
and “take the shine” out of us; and some- 
times we don’t look a bit as if we could be 
anything better or anything brighter than 
what people can see. But that is a mistake. If 
we love Jesus, we shall be something brighter, 
something better, something grander, some- 
thing purer than anybody has ever guessed 
at yet; for when Jesus calls us to go up to 
Him, then we shall spread our wings and 
shake the dust away, and mount up into the 
light—the light that never grows dim. Yes, 
we shall shine then—brighter than silver, 
brighter than yellow gold. 

Then, keep this always in mind while you 
are down on the ground: they aren’t the 
stains that are on us that will do us any 
harm, they are the stains that are in us. 
When the doves mount on the wing, they 
shake the dust away, and the first kind 
shower that comes leaves not a stuin be- 
hind. And if we have to work in the dust, 
and get covered with grime, why, a little 
soap and a little water can put that all 
right. 

But we can’t get out so easily the stains 
that have got into us—bad thoughts, bad 
wishes, bad words. No, we can’t wash these 
away. So keep these out, keep these out ; 
don’t let the dust get in. But if any has got 
in—any bad thought, any bad wish, any bad 
word or purpose—then there is only One 
who can cleanse it away — Jesus Christ. 
So go to Him, children, go to Him about 
that at once, for the worst thing which can 
happen is to get used to the stain ; once you 
get used to it, you don’t notice it is there, 
but it is there all the same, ard it is ugly 
and sinful. Sogo to Jesus at once, and 
ask Him to wash away the stain in the 
heart. 

It’s just for a time—but fora time. Doves 
were not made to live in the rubbish, they 
were made to mount and hover in the light. 
And so are you. When you are down on 
the earth, then never forget your home in 
heaven ; and when the Lord’s call comes to 
you, you will find your wings, as the “ wings 
of a dove, covered with silver, and her feathers 
with yellow gold.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE BACCARAT CASE. 


\ E have no desire to add even a straw to the 

terrible load which the unsuccessful plaintiff 
in the notorious baccarat case has to bear. He went 
into court to fight a desperate battle for his honour: 
he came out of it a ruined and a broken man. For 
the perjurer, the adulterer, the betrayer of inno- 
cence, society, in its strange code of morals, can 
find pardon. But the man who cheats at cards is 
beyond forgiveness. As long as he lives he must 
bear the penalty of his offence. If one reputation 
has been shattered during the trial, another has been 
sullied. In spite of the deferential platitudes of the 
Bench, the Prince of Wales must know that he has 
inflicted a most disastrous blow upon his own 
character. He has been exposed before the world 
as a gambler, and as the friend of gamblers. The 
game which led to the mischief is not worthy of the 
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cruel, has seen so many or such fatal wrecks, so 
many tragedies of grim despair. But we cannot 
move factories and shops and those who earn their 
bread in them, and, having them there, we must 
do our best to lessen the temptations to evil and to 


| strengthen the attractions of good. It is an enor- 


mous task, calling for many agencies and many 
workers. This particular society is only one among 
many which occupy the same ground, each doing its 
own work in its own way, and with the happiest 
and most beneficent results. We commend it for 
special support, because we believe that in spirit and 
in method it is exactly what it should be, not aim- 
ing too high at an artificial standard of unnatural 
goodness, nor yet stooping too low, and compro- 
mising where compromise involves a base surrender 
to evil, but endeavouring with the power of love and 
sympathy and faith to make the lives of thousands 
of girls bright and pure and happy. The secretary is 
Miss Skirrow, 2, Queensbury Place, Cromwell Road, 


name of recreation. The element of chance is its | London, 8.W. She will be glad to receive contri- 
only interest. It is merely a method and a means | butions or offers of help. 


of gaining and losing money. It was the Prince 
himself who suggested the game. He overcame the 
wise reluctance of his hosts. He supplied the 
counters, which seem to be an indispensable part of 
his personal luggage. But for his visit the scandal 
and the disgrace might never have occurred. He 
himself, knowing what is demanded of him, must 
keenly feel the position in which he has been placed. 
If he is wise he will take the lesson to heart, will 
make up his mind to be more cautious in his choice 
of friends and more strict in his recreations. What 
his ancestors, in other times and amid other customs, 
could do without reproach, he cannot. The world 
has moved on. Men’s tastes have become more re- 
fined, their consciences more alert. It is the duty 
of a Prince, who may soon become a King, to live 
abreast of the moral standard of the society of 
which he is the natural leader. He cannot lag 
behind without dishonour to himself and danger to 
his throne. 


‘¢ aM I MY SISTER’S KEEPER?”’ 


In a tiny pamphlet with this title, the Factory 
Helpers’ Union plead with earnestness and power 
for aid in the work which they are carrying on 
among the women and girls who now form one of 
the largest and most important forces of our manu- 
facturing industry. Almost every trade employs 
their services. There are 200,000 of them in London 
alone. Many have been brought up in the city from 
earliest childhood, others have drifted there either 
through the pressure of poverty or through the 
revolt against the dull monotony of life in our rural 
districts. There, though toil is hard and the neces- 
saries of existence costly, they have the streets all 
around them with their lines of blazing light, the 
hurrying crowds, and an incessant whirl of excite- 
ment. It is a place of peril. No ocean, however 
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THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


Dr. Maclagan’s appointment to the vacant Arch- 
bishopric seems to have taken the world by sur- 
prise. The prophets had looked in almost every 
other direction, and had suggested various men 
possessing very different gifts. It is not very 
easy to say in what the new Archbishop’s power 
really consists. He does not possess the massive 
intellectual strength of Thomson, nor the oratorical 
faculty of Magee. But he has the gift of success. 
Of that fact there can be no doubt. From the time 
when he left the Army for the Church, he was 
instinctively felt to be a man of real force. He 
impressed his personality on his parish at Ken- 
sington, and on his diocese at Lichfield; and if he 
has shown some inclination to rule as a soldier, and 
to exact an almost military discipline from his 
subordinates, those who can appreciate their leader 
are the most willing to obey. As a bishop, he has 
set himself to develop the sense of religious respon- 
sibility among the laity, insisting, in season and out 
of season, that the work of the Church demands 
something more than the service of the clergy, and 
that in it every Christian man and woman is bound 
to take a part. The lay brotherhoods and sister- 
hoods of which so much has been heard lately, are 
in a very large measure his creation, and no one has 
done more to help forward this new development of 
Christian enterprise. In his new post, amid the 
crowded population of the north, he will find the 
fullest scope for his energy and his enthusiasm. 


THE NEW CHAIRMAN OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The election of Dr. Herber Evans by an over- 
whelming majority as Chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union for the ensuing year has given 
immense pleasure both in England and in Wales. 


~ —-— —--— -__ — 
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For a considerable time past there has been a very 
general feeling that Dr. Evans has waited quite long 
enough for this honour, and that his loyalty to his 
country has to some extent stood in his way. He 
has been content to dwell among his own people, 
and, though not refusing to undertake service else- 
where, he has been happiest and strongest in his 
true home. The position which he holds in the life 
of the Principality is matter of common knowledge. 
In religion, in literature, and in politics, he has for 
long been one of the foremost forces of the day, and 
the twenty-five years which he has spent at Car- 
narvon are a splendid record of noble service. During 
his term of office, we hope that he may have the 
strength and the opportunity to traverse the length 
and breadth of England, bearing the message which 
he has to deliver to the Congregational Churches. 
They are not so rich in men just now that they can 
afford to neglect a true prophet. His energy and 
fervour and buoyant hope would come like a fresh 
breeze and bright sunshine, leaving a blessing be- 


‘hind. And if the religious life of Wales would be 


the better for English dignity and self-restraint, 
England would be the richer and happier for the 
enthusiasm of Wales. 


STATE INSURANCE FOR OLD AGE. 


Public opinion both among ourselves and in France 
is rapidly ripening on the question of establishing a 
system of State insurance against poverty in old age. 
What form the plan may finally take is at present, 
of course, quite uncertain; we may be forced to 
make more than one experiment. But dissatisfac- 
tion with the poor-law system as it now exists, and 
with the condition of things to which it has given 
rise, is both general and profound. Say what one will, 
it cannot be right or natural that for three-fifths of 
our working-men who reach the age of sixty-four 
the poor-house should be the inevitable goal. Men 
are careless, wasteful, and improvident, but these 
failings are not so deeply rooted in human nature, 
nor so omnipotent, as to defy all cure. Some method 


‘may well be devised for protecting men against 


themselves, for anticipating the lessons of experi- 
ence, for compelling them in youth, while they still 
enjoy health and strength, to provide against the 
poverty which must come with the infirmity of age. 
Save among the devotees of a particular school of 
philosophy, there is a general consent that the task 
is too great for private enterprise, and must be under- 
taken by the State if it is to have any real chance of 
success. Any scheme that may be adopted must 
satisfy two conditions. It must not be based upon 
charity ; it must be of universal application. Unless 
these two points are secured, we shall only repeat 
the faults of our present system in a new and aggra- 
vated form. The thrifty will still have to bear the 
burden of the improvident, and a man, because he 
has practised self-denial in youth, will have to con- 
tinue the self-denial in maturer years. He will be 
fined for his very virtue. But if the principle of 
compulsory insurance were appiied universally and 





without exception through all classes of society, by 
a system «f direct payment or, as suggested by 
M. Constans, by an enforced taxation of wages, the 
difficulty would in large measure be met. The only 
people left without provision would then be those 
whose lives are spent in hopeless and incessant 
poverty. For them it is hard to see how any system 
could do anything. . 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
STUDENTS’ DUELS IN GERMANY. 


The German Emperor has said many imprudent 
things since he came to the throne, but none of his 
speeches has been so harmful and perilous as that 
which he addressed to the students at Bonn. It was 
an enthusiastic panegyric on the German system of 
‘Corps,’’ clubs established among the students 
with an elaborate organization and rigid rules for 
the promotion of beer-drinking and duelling. This 
is not exactly the kind of institution that one would 
naturally expect to find singled out for laudation by 
the responsible ruler of a great Empire, but the 
Emperor’s words showed pretty plainly that he 
locked upon such clubs as of higher importance than 
any university, and as excelled by the army alone. 
He assured the students that in these societies they 
would get the best education for their future life; 
that every young man who enters a beer-drinking 
and duelling club will receive the true direction of 
his life from the spirit which prevails in them; and 
he finally exhorted them, under those circumstances 
and by the aid of that inspiration, to train the 
courage, and acquire the discipline and obedience, 
which are essential to the very existence of the State. 
It is extraordinary that any rational being should 
hold such views, still more remarkable that he should 
express them. A Students’ Corps is not the place 
to which any one who knows Germany would natu- 
rally look for the special virtues singled out by the 
young Emperor. The beer of the country is more 
innocuous than ours, and in the combats careful 
precautions are taken to guard against injuries that 
might be fatal. But no student gets anything but 
harm from the gallons of liquor which the inexorable 
rules of his club compel him to swallow; and the 
practice of duelling, if it does develop a certain 
degree of physical courage, also produces a rough 
brutality altogether unworthy ot a civilised nation. 
The expert swordsman is grievously apt to turn into 
a swaggering bully, only happy when he is handling 
his duelling-blade. It is only too evident that the 
Emperor’s sole thought is his Army, and that to its 
power and efficiency everything else is subordinate. 
But even so, the advice he gives does not appear 
likely to turn men into good citizens or good soldiers. 
It is not the duellist who best knows how to die for 
his country. 

A NEW HERETIC. 


Dr. Phillips Brooks, the rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston, is almost the last man on whom we should 
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have expected any strong and bitter attack to be 
made by Episcopalians in America. His devout 
and earnest spirit, his surpassing eloque.ce, and his 
loyalty to the Church of which he is a leader, have 
won for him the reverence and admiration of two 
nations. He is a spiritual force of the first magni- 
tude. But his election to the Bishopric of Massa- 
chusetts has called out an indignant protest from 
some extreme members of the sacerdotal party, and 
The Living Church, their party organ in the United 
States, denounces him as a heretic of a malignant 
type, asserting that he holds the doctrine of our 
Lord’s Divinity to be a matter of indifference, and 
appealing to the bishops to refuse the rite of conse- 
cration. The accusation is not supported by any 
evidence. The slander is flung out absolutely at 
random, and is then left to do its work. But doc- 
trinal heresy is not Dr. Brooks’ real offence. If his 
accusers spoke out what is in their hearts they would 
confess that his supreme crime is that he will not 
allow himself to be bound by ecclesiastical fetters, that 
he will not limit the grace of God to his own com- 
munion, that he has ventured, not in words only but 
in deeds, to show his sympathy with others who 
believe in Christ but not in the Episcopate, and that 
the Church was made for man, not man for the 
Church. The vote taken at the election shows that 
feeling in Massachusetts is strong, and in the face of 
so overwhelming an expression of opinion it is most 
unlikely that the bishops will refuse to ratify the 
choice of the people. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
A HOME FOR LEPERS AT MANDALAY. 


After all, the Wesleyan missionaries do seem to 
have their due share of enterprise and originality, 
in spite of all the shortcomings which their critics 
have discovered, and the account which the Rey. A. 
H. Bestall gives of his work among the lepers at 
Mandalay is 2 most refreshing contrast to most of 
the news that come to us from that part of the 
world. The usual tale is of outrage, robbery, and 
revoli, followed by the retributive punishment of 
crime, and though Burma is being slowly brought 
into order, the task is weary and sad. But here we see 
a work that is entirely one of mercy, where the only 
strife is with disease and suffering. In Burma, as 
throughout the East, the leper is ubiquitous. He 
moves about a living blot upon the world. Wher- 
ever men gather together, the air rings with his 
piteous appeal. And hitherto, the poorer victims of 
this deadly curse have been left, without help or 
remedy, to perish in their misery. But now Mr. 
Winston, Mr. Bestall, and their medical colleague, Dr. 
Pedley, have opened a Home, on the model of those 
which, though all too few, may be found in many 
parts of India, where, isolated from the healthy, the 
lepers may live together, companions in suffering, 
with medical aid always at hand. At first, the idea 
was so strange to the sufferers, that even those 





whose condition was most pitiable, were timid and 
suspicious and unwilling to take the help offered to 
them. But patience and the power of sympathy 
prevailed in the long run, and now the little Home 
has its twenty inmates. Some of the cases are infi- 
nitely pathetic. One poor man was found, without 
hands, or feet, or eyes, waitel on and kept alive by 
a bright little girl of nine, who begged for him, and 
cooked his food, and fed him. Now, not altogether 
without difficulty, they are safely housed in the 
Home, in peace, and security, and comfort such as 
they never knew before. 


THE CENTRAL AFRICAN MISSION. 


Compared with some other missionary associations, 
the Universities Mission to Central Africa is but a 
small society. It employs only seventy-two Euro- 
peans and seventy-six Africans, and its income has 
only just risen as high as £21,000. But it makes 
the most of its resources; it does not throw away a 
particle of its strength. The European workers 
receive no salaries, only the cost of maintenance. 
The mission itself is admirably organized. Its 
centre is at Zanzibar, and from there it stretches 
out three arms, north, west, and south; to the 
mainland opposite the island of Pemba, one of the 
great haunts of the slave trade; to the valley of the 
river Rovuma; and the shore of Lake Nyassa, the 
district originally occupied twenty years ago, but 
from which it had to withdraw for a considerable 
period. The report for last year has just been pub- 
lished, and is full of interest and encouragement. It 
shows in a clear and simple manner the kind of work 
that is being carried on at the various stations, and 
in a tabular form it shows that the children who 
pass through the schools, which are so important an 
element in their work, do not, except in the rarest 
instances, drift back into heathenism. During the 
last twenty-five years only six boys out of 272 who 
have passed through the central schools, have de- 
serted Christianity for Islam, and the missionaries 
are practically in touch with ninety-three per cent. 
of their former scholars. It is a disappointment to 
learn that the edict against slavery which was pub- 
lished with such a flourish of trumpets when we took 
over the Protectorate of Zanzibar last year is a dead 
letter, not because our Ministers or their represen- 
tatives abroad are supine or careless, but merely 
from the fact that at the moment there is no strong 
force of public opinion to abolish the legal status of 
slavery in Zanzibar. This is the point to aim at. 


A WISE ACT OF UNION. 


We heartily rejoice to see that before long the 
General and the Particular Baptist Missionary 
Societies will cease to exist as separate organiza- 
tions. The scheme of fusion has already been accepted 
by one side, and now will be submitted for ratifica- 
tion at the meeting of the General Baptist Association 
at Burnley. But whatever formalities still remain 
to be gone through, there can surely be no doubt as 
to the final issue. Union is certain and inevitable, 
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Nothing but good can come from sweeping away the 
barriers that have already been maintained far too 
long without any sufficient justification. For what- 
ever difference of principle may divide the advocates 
of “Close’’ and ‘‘Open’’ communion respectively, 
they vanish into nothingness before the spectacle of 
a vast world wrapped in the darkness of heathen- 
dom, and of multitudes of men for whom Christ died 
that have never heard the Saviour’s name. The 
work of both societies has been the same ; their spirit 
has been the same. Their faith is one in substance 
and reality. Why should they still allow anything 
to stand between them, weakening and impairing 
their power for good ? 


TV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
BISHOP THOMAS VALPY FRENCH. 


Both in his character and his career Bishop French 
was one of the most remarkable men among the mis- 
sionaries of this generation. He was brought up 
under Arnold at Rugby. At Oxford he distinguished 
himself among a brilliant generation, winning the 
highest prizes the university had to bestow. From 
Oxford he went straight to India, brushing aside all 
inducements and temptations to remain at home, and 
for more than forty years, with a few brief intervals 
of change rather than rest, he devoted all his ener- 
gies and faculties to missionary work. His excep- 
tional linguistic powers gave him special influence. 
In North-Western India, from his familiarity with 
the various dialects of the district, he was known 
as ‘* The seven-tongued man of Lahore.” But his 
tharacter and example were more powerful for good 
even than his speech. One notable instance reveals 
the man. During the Mutiny, when Agra was on 
the point of being besieged, the native Christians 
were shut out from the citadel. French protested 
against the decree, and when his protest seemed of 
no avail, he prepared to leave the city and share the 
fate of the converts. His action turned the scale, 
and they were admitted and saved. The three great 
centres of his service were Agra, the Dejerat, and 
Lahore. He hada deep interest and a firm faith in 
educational work, and always asserted that we shall 
never make any real progress in evangelising India 
till we have accustomed ourselves to look at things 
from the native point of view. He was the first 
Bishop of Lahore, and held the office for ten years. 
When he resigned the bishopric, it was without any 
intention of retiring from active service. He was 
glad to lay aside the burden of power and responsi- 
bility, and to take up the work of a simple missionary 
once more, and in this capacity, travelling from 
place to place, opening up new ground, and sowing 
the gospel seed in new places, he laboured till the 
end came suddenly from the effects of a sunstroke at 
Muscat. 

CANON WOODWARD. 


Canon Woodward was hardly a man for whom 
his warmest admirers would have claimed greatness, 


| but he accomplished a great work, which remains as 
a striking illustration of the success that may be 
accomplished by any one who devotes ordinary facul- 
ties and extraordinary patience with entire single- 
| ness of aim, to some special cause. The object 
| which he set before himself quite early in life was 
| the education of the middle-classes of the nation; to 
| provide schools that should be within the reach of 
| moderate incomes, in which the religious influences 
| of the Church of England should b2 supreme. He 
began his enterprise on a very humble scale at 
| Shoreham, where he opened a small school in the 
year 1848. This experiment prepared the way for 
a larger scheme, and in course of time his system of 
schools came to include three grades, suited to the 
needs of the various classes of society. An even 
more elaborate organization, embracing the whole 
country, was mapped out in more recent times, but 
the project was never realised, and in only two 
sections out of five, Sussex and the Midlands, was 
the scheme fully developed. But even so, the 
results of his devotion and self-sacrifice were very 
remarkable; and in the College at Lancing, one of 
the most successful institutions now existing, and 
in the schools at Hurst, Ardingley, Dewsbury, and 
Denstone, he has left a memorial of himself that 
time will not soon destroy. 


THE REV. JAMES GILMOUR. 


Mr. Gilmour was one of the few missionaries 
whose names are known to any considerable extent 
beyond missionary circles. The book in which he 
related his experiences in the eastern portion of 
Mongolia, that vast tract that stretches far across 
the continent of Asia between the Chinese Empire 
and Siberia, caught public attention. Those who 
would have been the last to appreciate the self-sacri- 
fice and the courage of the man who for Christ’s 
sake and in Christ’s cause forsakes ease, and com- 
fort, and affection, were delighted and charmed 
by the quiet bravery of one who took his life in his 
hand, and plunged into the midst of a strange and 
barbarous people, accommodating himself to their 
habits, and enduring hardship and peril with a quiet 
heart. When Mr. Gilmour first went out, now more 
than twenty years ago, he settled at Pekin, and, 
making that city a base of operations, he took long 
journeys through Mongolia. But after losing his 
wife, that method of work did not satisfy him. He 
broke up his home, left Pekin and the last vestiges 
of civilisation behind, and settled down among the 
Mongols, wearing the native dress and eating native 
food. "Whether it was the mode of life or the burden 
of work which mainly exhausted his strength, is 
hardly certain, but two summers ago he was inva- 
lided and returned home under medical orders. At 
the earliest moment, perhaps sooner than was pru- 
dent, he returned to his work, and now he has fallen 
on the field, weakening the missionary cause in 
Eastern Asia by the loss of one of its original and 
most ardent workers. 
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GODIVA DURLEIGH. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avruor or “Sreppine Sronss,’’ ‘Tue Srrenern or ner Yourn,”’ Ere. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—LOVE’S VICTORY WON. 


. I WONDER why it is that we have not 
made any real friends ?” 

It was Sybil who spoke in her faint voice, 
lying on the bed on which she had lain for 
three long weeks. 

The nurse had gone to rest in a room up- 
stairs, and Godiva was spending the sunshiny 
hours of the afternoon by her cousin’s side. 
The sick-chamber, with its white dimity 
hangings, was a pleasant place to-day. Sun- 
beams entered freely through the casement ; 
spring flowers were to be seen everywhere. 
Hyacinths adorned the chimney-piece, great 
bunches of wallflowers decked the table by 
the window, and altogether there was some- 


thing fresh and cheerful in the aspect of | 
A short pause followed Sybil’s | 


the room. 
remark ; 
joinder. 

“T was thinking of the Manvilles,” she 
continued, finding that her cousin was silent. 
“They used to pretend to be very ford of 
me; but Fred did not seem to care much 
when I was hurt—did he ?” 

Godiva detected a touch of pain in her 
tone. 

“Perhaps one ought not to judge Fred 
Manville too severely, Sybil,” she said at 
last. ‘He is very young, and he has all a 
sailor’s love of fun and flirtation. I don’t 
think he can take anything to heart.” 

‘He has no heart, Godiva.” 

“He may find out that he has such a 
thing one of these days.” 

“T don’t know; it doesn’t matter much. 
His mother has neglected me, and she always 


Godiva was not ready with a re- 


called herself a friend of the family ; but the | 


family has very few friends. Why is it?” 
“That's a difficult question,” Godiva said 
frankly. 
friends have been put to the test, isn’t it ?” 
“T think it is.” Sybil spoke thoughtfully. 
“We have never been ill; I have never had 
anything the matter with me till now, and 
we were always ready to do the things that 
we were asked to do; but I’m inclined to 
believe that we have been kind to the wrong 
people all our lives. There is Minnie Don- 
nison, for instance; what do you think of 
her conduct ?” 
“She has been very ungrateful.” 
“Ungrateful is too mild a word. I’ve 
been lying here three weeks, and she has not 
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“ But this is the first time that your | 


;come near me. I had one trumpery note, 
telling me that she was going to stay with 
the Tryons. Honor says that they are new 
people, just come to Silversea.” 

Godiva did not seize the opportunity to 
abuse Miss Donnison, and there followed 
another silence. 

“ We have been kind to the wrong people,” 
Sybil repeated. “ We have chosen badly. No 
one takes any real interest in us.” 

“Mr. Westgate takes a real interest in 
you, Sybil.” 

“Perhaps he does. But he is a parson, 
and it’s his business to take an interest in 
sick people. When I am well he'll quite for- 
get me. When Iam well—I am almost afraid 
to say the words!” 

“The doctors are very hopeful,” said Go- 
diva. 

““Yes—that great man who came from 
London did not despair of me. But doctors 
are not always right, are they? And Iam 
so very, very helpless.” 

Her voice died into a whisper, and she 
turned her head aside from the light. Tears 
were running down her pale cheeks; the 
poor bruised hand was lifted painfully to 
wipe them away. 

In an instant Godiva was bending over 
her with intense tenderness in look, and tone, 
and touch. 

“Dearest Sybil,” she said, “you have a 
great deal to bear; I often wonder at your 
| patience. But, indeed, there is cause for 
thankfulness—it might have been ever so 
much worse, And, although recovery seems 
so slow, you are getting on better than we 
dared to expect.” 

Sybil did not stir, save slowly to hold out 
her left hand, which was unhurt. Godiva 
clasped it softly between her own. 

Presently she spoke again—very low. “I 
suppose I deserve to suffer. I clambered 
up to the top of the wall just to show off 
before the Tracys. All my life I’ve been 
doing things on purpose to annoy other 
people.” 

Godiva smoothed the fair hair away from 
the troubled face. 

“But you will not go on doing them, 
dear,” she said. 

“No; I have done harm enough. You 
know—don’t you !—that I’ve tried to make 
you miserable? I did try hard. I spoilt 
| your manuscript.” 
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Still the soft little fingers stroked Sybil’s 
hair with a caressing touch, as Godiva said, 

“Let us forget it, Sybil. Let us start 
afresh. Don’t you think you can learn to 
like me a little ?” 

“ More than a little.” Sybil’s eyes looked 
up at her with a new expression, that changed 
and beautified her whole face. ‘From the 
very first, when they carried me in here all 
battered to pieces, I wanted you to stay with 
pe I didn’t mind Honor going if you were 

eft. 

“But Honor is kind,” Godiva whispered. 

“She does her duty, and she’s not unkind ; 
but all that she does is done formally ; just 
as a schoolgirl does things when she is being 
watched by a teacher. You are gentle be- 
cause you can’t help it. The love in your 
nature works to the outside, and sweetens 
your face, and softens your voice.” 

This was a victory worth winning. Godiva 
thanked God for it in silence. 

“T tried to go on detesting you after 
I'd spoilt the manuscript,” Sybil confessed. 
“But it seemed as if all my dislike was 
spent, and something else was coming in its 
place. I shall never be jealous of you any 
more, Godiva—never! But—if I get well— 
Ill try to copy you, and then, perhaps, 
people will find me a little more en- 
durable.” 

It was clear that Sybil would never do 
anything by halves. She was thorough in 
her loves as in her hates—thorough in her 
confession of wrong-doing and wrong-feeling. 
She could call herself “‘a miserable sinner” 
from the very bottom of her heart. 

“Now that I’m telling you things,” she 
went on after a short silence, “I will own 
that I have been in love with Fred. And he 
made love to me last summer, but there was 
no truth in it. Oh, I know you are going to 
say that he’s very young—yes, but youth 
isn’t an excuse for utter heartlessness, is it ? 
I think a boy is almost a man at nineteen.” 

‘Some boys are quite men at nineteen,” 
replied Godiva thoughtfully. “I haven't 
had any experience in love affairs, Sybil 
dear, so that my opinion is not worth much. 
But I think there is something hard about 
the Manvilles. As to Fred, his affections 
have no root; there’s no depth of soil in his 
nature, and so they wither away.” 

“You call him handsome, don’t you?” 
Sybil asked. 


“In a fashion—yes. He has regular fea- 


tures, but I don’t like his face. It is cold 
and bold.” 
“T admired him,” said Sybil with custo- 


remaining here ? 





mary outspokenness. “He seemed so daring 
and bright.” 

“ There’s a great deal of dash about him, 
but I think it’s merely dash, with nothing 
behind it,” Godiva answered. 

Her thoughts had strayed away to Rex, 
with his grave face and quiet, courteous 
manner. How long the time had seemed 
since those dark blue eyes had looked into 
hers! Again there was silence in the room, 
broken only by the crackling of a log on the 
fire. Her fingers still played with Sybil’s 
hair, and the girl, over-wearied by more talk- 
ing than usual, began to yield to the spell of 
the soothing touch. Presently her regular 
breathing told that she had fallen asleep, and 
then Godiva herself was conscious that a 
pleasant languor was stealing over her. She 
sank back in the arm-chair by the bedside, 
and fell into a deep slumber. 

She awoke after half an hour’s refreshing 
rest, not suddenly, but with the conscious- 
ness that a kind of subdued turmoil was 
going on around. Sybil was wide awake ; 
the clink of tea-cups was heard in the par- 
lour, and Honor’s voice, speaking to the 
nurse, met her ears. 

** Honor is here,” she said rising. 

“Yes,” Sybil answered. “I think she 
has just arrived ; I heard wheels a minute 
ago.” 

Honor was looking pale and worn; Miss 
Weedon’s illness had been severe enough to 
give her a great deal of trouble and anxiety, 
and Janet had proved herself unable to lift 
even the lightest burden. 

“JT have had to do everything and think 
of everything,” Honor said wearily. “How 
can I ever thank you enough, Godiva, for 
But I will not talk of that 
now. I came to tell you that Mr. Long- 
worthy arrived yesterday afternoon, and has 
been to us to inquire for you.” 

Godiva flushed slightly, and Honor noticed 
the flush, and put her own interpretation 
upon it. 

“You must come back to-morrow, Go- 
diva,” she went on quickly. “I would have 
insisted on your returning to-day, but Aunt 
Jane was frantic when I spoke of leaving 
her. To-morrow you shall come, and I will 
take your place here. Sybil mustn't be left 
without one of us, poor child !” 

“How long will Rex stay?” Godiva 
asked. 

“He said he should take a fortnight’s 
holiday. Mr. Kemple is almost well again.” 

“ A fortnight! 1 did not think he would 
get such a long time,” said Godiva with 
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brightening eyes. ‘Oh, yes, Honor, I can| banished by the sight of Rex, who was 
wait till to-morrow.” waiting in the sanctum. He had been taken 

“Then I can prepare Aunt Jane’s mind | there by Honor’s orders, because she had 
for my departure,” returned Honor grate- | felt that this room was more secluded than 
fully ; “but I must not forget to say that | the drawing-room. The fire was blazing 
Mr. Longworthy called again last night, | merrily; tea was ready on the table; and 
after dinner.” Godiva’s heart gave a throb of joy when she 

“ And you said that I should go home to- | saw the tall figure standing on the hearth- 
day ?” rug. 

Yes : I told him that decidedly. He} ‘You are a mere sprite,” he said, after 
had been very well entertained by General | the first greeting was over. “Godiva, I 





Espinasse.” |must take you back to Richmond to be 
“Oh, did he find out the General ?” ex- | nursed by the aunts.” 
claimed Godiva joyfully. | Standing with his back to the fire he held 


“He had asked for General Espinasse’s | her two hands, and looked into her face 
address when he called first. Finding that | with a searching gaze. There was some- 
you were away, he thought he would look | thing sad in the dark-blue eyes; he wore an 
up his grandfather’s old friend; and the | anxious, questioning expression. 
result is that he has taken rooms in the “There’s nothing the matter with me, 
house next to the General’s, instead of going | Rex,” she answered, flushing under his 
to any of the hotels. So that he will be | scrutiny, and then growing paler than be- 
only a short distance from us, you see.” fore. “It has been a time of great anxiety 

Again Godiva's eyes brightened. It was | for us all. You have heard of Sybil’s acci- 
but a stone’s throw from Albert Villa to St. | dent ?” 

Vincent Terrace—that modest row of houses; He slightly inclined his head, gazing at 
which new-comers somewhat despised. But | her still. 

if St. Vincent Terrace was unfashionable, it “Of course I am feeling the effect of the 
was well built and comfortable, and its repu- | shock and the trouble ; but it will soon pass 
tation had risen since General Espinasse had | away. I am stronger than I was when you 
taken up his quarters there. last saw me.” 

“T am very glad,” said Godiva warmly.| “No,” said Rex gravely, “no.” 

“Of course it is pleasant for Rex and the} ‘But I am,” she persisted, “and I’m much 
General to meet ; they will havea great deal | happier—oh, ever so much! Rex, I am be- 
to say to each other.” ginning to love my cousins, and to feel that 

Honor found Sybil quieter and more re- | | am of use to them. It is just as my father 
signed than she had expected. The sisters | wished. Iam glad I came here.” 

did not talk much ; Sybil was still too weak | ‘ And I—am sorry,” he said with a sigh. 


to bear a long conversation. It was ex- “Sorry! Why, Rex, you persuaded me 
plained to her in a few words that Godiva | to come. You overcame all my objections. 
was to go home next day. Don’t you remember ?” 

“Will she return after Mr. Longworthy| ‘I am sorry,” he repeated stubbornly. 
has gone ¢” she asked. “ Right or wrong, I wish we had kept you 


“We shall see,” said Honor. “I daresay | in London, and given you a home among us. 
she will. But anyhow you will not be left | If it was well for you to be here, you would 
alone.” not look as pale and thin as you do now.” 

: 7 » mite “T have had something to make me pale 
CHAP, XXVIII.—“ AND BY-AND-BY A CLOUD | and thin; you can’t expect me to be plump 
TARES SLL AWAY. and rosy after so much trouble?” she said 

WHEN Godiva got out of the carriage at | with surprised eyes. 
her uncle’s door, she could scarcely believe “T did not expect to see you looking as 
that only three weeks had gone by since she | delicate as you do now,” he answered ; “but, 
had left the house. She recalled a vision of | Godiva, I am forgetting that I have a note 
Sybil’s face as it had looked when they had | to give you.” 
started for their drive, rosy and smiling} ‘A note from Miss Charlotte, I suppose ?” 
under the black velvet hat. And then the | she said, holding out her hand for it. 
same face, white and patient as it rested on| ‘No, from Miss Espinasse,” he replied, 
the pillow, came back to her as she had seen | searching his pocket. “Here it is. We 
it an hour ago. are asked to dine with the General this 
But even the thought of Sybil was | evening.” 
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‘What do you think of Belle?” she said, 
opening the envelope. ‘Isn't she perfectly 
lovely? I didn’t say too much about her 
beauty, did I, Rex?” 

He paused for an instant before he spoke. 

“No,” he answered in a low voice, “ you 
didn’t say too much. She is very beautiful.” 

Somehow the conversation seemed to flag 
a little after the note was read. Godiva 
suddenly remembered that she had some- 
thing to do to her best black silk gown; and 
Rex rose from his chair by the fire. 

“They dine at seven,’ he remarked. 
“It’s nearly six now. I'll come and call for 
you presently.” 

He went away, and she ran lightly up- 
stairs to make her preparations in her room. 
It was not the cold bare little room in which 
she had spent so many sad hours when she 
first came to Albert Villa. Honor had 
turned a spare apartment, known as the 
box-room, into a comfortable chamber, to 
which she had lately added several orna- 
ments and luxuries. There was now a large 
toilet-glass instead of the small thing which 
had been provided as if for the stern purpose 
of repressing vanity. Godiva began to sur- 
vey herself with a critical air as she brushed 
her wavy brown tresses. 

For three weeks past she had been think- 
ing very little about her appearance ; and it 
would have been difficult, as well as useless, 
to have attempted an elaborate toilette in 
the cottage at Chesterport. But now that 
she had come out of the hushed atmosphere 
of pain, and entered the every-day world 
again, she eyed herself with renewed interest. 
Certainly she was looking frail and worn ; it 
was not surprising that Rex had spoken 
sorrowfully about her aspect. 

With a slight sinking of the heart she put 
on the silk gown that the good women at 
Richmond had given her for possible dinner- 
parties. It hung so loosely on her figure 
that her slenderness seemed startling. She 
looked down, almost with wonder, on the 
small delicate arms that had lost all girlish 
roundness of outline. Sighing once or twice, 
she set to work to lengthen the sleeves, and 
add a few touches which should hide the 
changes that were but too evident. She 
succeeded very well on the whole; and 
when her toilette was completed, it must 
have been a captious critic who could have 
found many faults. The white violets 
nestling in her bodice were like the wearer 
—delicate, pure, and sweet. 

But the violet seemed to pale and shrink 
before the sumptuous rose that graced the 





feast that night. Belle’s beauty was in its 
richest glow. Her dress was as simple as 
Godiva’s own, and she wore neither orna- 
ments nor flowers ; yet one missed nothing. 
She was so radiant in this full glory of youth 
and strength that Godiva could scarcely look 
at any one else. 

“We have missed you very much, Go- 
diva,” she said affectionately. ‘And this 
place has been more stupid than ever, 
although the usual gaieties went on. I hope 
you will not go back to Chesterport.” 

“T’m afraid I must go back by-and-by,” 
Godiva answered. ‘Cousin Sybil will want 
me again.” 

“Tam glad to hear that there is a hope 
of her recovery,” said the General courte- 
ously. “But what fascination it is which 
leads young ladies to climb to the top of 
ruined walls I cannot imagine.” 

Miss Espinasse was in high spirits, but her 
mirthfulness never went beyond the limits 
of good taste. By degrees it seemed as if 
she absorbed all Godiva’s life and brightness. 
So Rex thought as he glanced from her 
beaming face to the pale features of his little 
friend. He had never seen Godiva appear 
to such disadvantage. Her very smile had 
changed, and was indescribably sad. All the 
radiance of her early girlhood was gone ; he 
could even fancy that it had vanished with 
the summer flowers in that old garden at 
Richmond, where he had first seen her in 
the sunshine. 

He did not dream that he had shown, by 
look or word, the disappointment that he 
felt in her. He believed that his manner 
was just what it had always been—affection- 
ate and tender, with something protecting 
in it. And he was, in truth, very gentle 
and very kind ; yet Godiva felt the change 
in his gentleness and kindness. She missed 
something which could not be put into 
words—just as one misses a faint perfume 
which used to cling to some dress or orna- 
ment when it belonged to us. It is, perhaps, 
in “ trifles light as air” that the sense of loss 
is most keenly felt. 

It was a relief to her when the evening 
was over, and Rex walked back with her to 
Albert Villa in the moonlight. But matters 
did not improve when they were alone to- 
gether. Some malign power had taken pos- 
session of Godiva, and every word that she 
uttered seemed to be weighted with lead. 
Rex said good night, and promised to call 
and take her for a walk after breakfast. 

He went back to St. Vincent Terrace with 
a curious feeling of pain and dissatisfaction 
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in his heart. 
been a little more cheerful, he thought. 
After the weary and depressing time he had 
gone through in London he had earned the 


Surely Godiva might have 


right to enjoy himself. He had come to 
Silversea full of hope, expecting a bright 


welcome; and he had been met by a pale | 


sad girl who had not spirit enough to be 
glad. 

Let poets say what they will, there are 
few men who can “love asad Pamela as well 
asa joyful.” It can scarcely be denied that 
the stronger sex are a gloomy race, inclined 
to follow the lead of Mr. Despondency along 
the rugged path of life. Nowadays, the 
ladye who braces her knight’s armour must 
have even a stouter heart and a merrier 
tongue than her sister of old days. The 
knight, it is true, may come out of the con- 
flict with his limbs sound ; but it is doubtful 
whether he will escape those wounds of the 
spirit which take longer to heal than the 
wounds of the flesh. The constant pressure 
oi the cares of business—the worries of party 
spite—the ceaseless struggle to keep a good 
place—all this is more exhausting than the 
old fighting days with their intervals of 
peace. The influences of the present age 
are depressing ; living has become a more 
complicated affair than it used to be; brains 
work harder, and pulses beat faster than 
they used to do. And so the woman who 
can put tears out of sight, and smile bravely 
when the sky is dark, is likely to reign 
triumphantly over the heart of her lord. 


For many weeks Rex had been bearing the | 
entire burden of business on his unaccus- | 
tomed shoulders, and the weight was by no | 
Joseph Kemple had been too | 


means light. 
ill to be consulted about anything; and it 
was an illness which no one had foreseen. 
Put to the test, Rex proved to have true 
metal in him. His spirit rose to meet the 
emergency, and he met it so boldly and 
wisely that everything went well. 

When Joseph Kemple came back to his 
office it was with secret fear and misgiving. 
Rex had been too young and inexperienced 
for the post he had been compelled to fill— 
something must have gone wrong. But when 
he found his affairs in excellent order, and 
had satisfied himself that nothing had been 
neglected nor overlooked, there was a burst 
of relieved feeling. Rex was warmly praised, 
and then sent away with all speed to take 
his much-needed holiday. 

And Rex was glad of the permission to 
go, although he was too tired to rejoice in 
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! 
' Silversea as a haven of rest and sunshine. 
| What he wanted, most of all, was a sunny 
| calm ; and this he expected to find in Godiva 
 Durleigh. He recalled all her bright sayings 
| and tender thoughtful ways, and longed for 
' the pleasant companionship of the past. 
And now he had seen her, and found her 
_ paler, thinner, more silent than she had ever 
| been before. As he went to rest that night 
| he was saddened by the thought of that wan 
|face; it haunted him in his dreams. Oh, 
poor little Godiva, who had been a sunbeam 
| In the old house at Richmond in the summer 
that was past ! 

He rose early, and stepped out upon 
the little baleony to enjoy the fresh sea- 
breeze. And then a voice, young and clear, 

| greeted him with a gay good morning. The 
balcony extended all along the terrace; and 
Belle Espinasse, more beautiful than ever in 
the strong light, was standing a few steps 
| away from him. 


| 


CHAPTER XXIX.—‘‘ LOVER AND FRIEND 


| HAST THOU PUT FAR FROM ME.” 


his freedom. He thought of Godiva and | 


Rex’s fortnight had expired. He was 
'standing at the door of the carriage which 
was to take Godiva back to Chesterport, and 
| saying a few last words. 
Miss Weedon, slowly recovering from her 
| illness, had been worrying the household 
| with entreaties that Honor might return. 
| pa Honor, nothing ever went right; 
| Janet, whose brain was full of music, always 
| made a muddle of any light duty that she 
was asked to undertake. The house was un- 
comfortable from top to bottom, and matters 
were growing worse every day. 

“ Oh, how glad I am that Mr. Longworthy 
will depart on Monday!” Janet had ex- 
claimed. “And you'll go back to Sybil on 
Monday morning, Godiva. The carriage 
will bring Honor home to us; and I shall 
have a little rest.” 

Godiva had assented readily enough to the 
arrangements that had been made. On the 
whole she was not sorry to go back to the 
cottage and its suffering inmate. Time would 
pass slowly there, but it would glide away 
in peace ; every hour would be sweetened by 
the knowledge that she was filling her 
right place. And there, unnoticed and un- 
questioned, she could nerve herself to bear 
| the dull ache of a perpetual pain. 

' Good-bye,” said Rex affectionately. “You 
must take better care of yourself, Godiva. 
| Shall I tell my aunts to expect you soon ?” 

“Not soon.” Her smile was very sweet, 
but its sadness made his heart ache. “I must. 
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stay with Sybil till she can be moved, you 
know.” 

“ But is there any need for you to sacrifice 
yourself for these people?” he asked, half 
angrily. 

“They have given me a home,” she 
answered. “And oh, Rex, you seem to 
have forgotten all the arguments you once 
used so successfully.” 

“Well,” he said sighing, .“it’s a true 
saying that we know not what we do when 
we speak words. It seemed right for you to 
come here.” 

“Tt was right,” she replied firmly. ‘ Don’t 
be misled by my pale face, Rex. ‘ Mislike 
me not for my complexion,’ ” she added with 
a little laugh. ‘There is a great deal more 
strength in me than you suppose.” 

In spite of this final touch of mirthfulness 
both felt that the parting was a sad one. 
Each was disposed to blame the other ; and 
Rex was the more ready to blame, because 
he was dimly conscious of being under the 
influence of a new spell. He never admitted 
to himself, even for a moment, that he had 
set foot on that enchanted ground where all 
familiar things are changed. Only he felt 
that the world would be a greyer, colder, and 
tamer place without Belle Espinasse’s beauty 
—that was all. 

It was with a sense of comfort that Godiva 
found herself by Sybil’s bedside once more. 
Honor was gone, the nurse had betaken her- 
self up-stairs, and the two cousins sat with 
clasped hands, gazing at each other in silence. 

“Sybil,” said Godiva at last, “I never 
saw you look as pretty as you do now. 
There are some faces that suffering beau- 
tifies. All this pain has refined your face, 
and given it a new and delicate beauty.” 

“Beauty!” Sybil repeated. “I don’t 
deserve to be told such pleasant news. But 
if I am better-looking I owe the change to 
you, and not to my sufferings. Let me pay 
my debt where it is due. There was some- 
thing about you, Godiva, which brought out 
the little bit of good hidden in my detestable 
self. You have ruled me unconsciously, and 
thus I have learnt to rule my own wild spirit. 
Ah, Godiva, I know that Uncle Morris was 
a great philanthropist; but he never did 
better work than his daughter has done 
here !” 

Godiva’s eyes filled with happy tears. 

“You don’t know how much I wanted you 
while you were away,” Sybil went on. 
“Honor, of course, was kind in that busi- 
ness-like way of hers; but Honor at her 
best is never companionable. She is an 





excellent human machine which seldom gets 
out of order.” 

“ My dear Sybil, is that quite kind? She 
has been most anxious about you. And 
Miss Weedon was very trying.” 

** Well, perhaps I don’t do Honor justice,” 
Sybil owned. “I don’t know—I am per- 
plexed about my sisters. There is Janet; 
we have never even professed any love for 
each other. If it were not for you I should 
be terribly lonely now. And yet it doesn’t 
seem right to be so cold to my own people. 
I have been thinking about it ever since you 
went away.” 

“Then put it all out of your thoughts, if 
you can, Sybil dear. You are still very 
weak and nervous. When your strength 
comes back the way will appear clearer 
before you.” 

Sybil was silent for a minute, and then 
said : “Sometimes loving is a very difficult 
task, Godiva.” 

“Tt may seem so, Sybil, but God has His 
own ways of bringing people together.” 

The week came quietly toan end. Sun- 
day morning was fresh and bright with 
springtide beauty, and Godiva went along a 
path bordered by dew-spangled grass to early 
service. There were not many worshippers 
in the dark little church ; but the very spirit 
of peace was there, and she drank a deep 
draught of refreshment. Mr. Westgate, she 
thought, looked tired, as if all the heavy 
work, done single-handed, were beginning to 
tell upon him. 

She came back to the cottage to find the 
breakfast-table spread and the parlour scented 
with the breath of a great bunch of golden- 
brown wallflowers, standing among the cups 
and saucers. The postman had called in her 
absence, and a letter lay beside her plate. 

It was from Charlotte Kemple, and had 
been written on Saturday. Rex had arrived 
at Richmond, and had brought such a dismal 
account of Godiva that Aunt Charlotte sat 
down to write at once. 

“Come to us immediately, dear child” 
(the letter ran). ‘ You are far too delicate 
to undertake the duties of a sick-room. Of 
course, you are a perfect wreck; and your 
cousins ought to be ashamed of themselves 
for having made use of you.” (This was a 
spark from Miss Charlotte’s hot temper.) 
“As for us, our time of anxiety is ended ; 
Joseph is well again; and Rex has had a 
holiday of three weeks instead of only a fort- 
night. After he had said good-bye to you, 
he was persuaded to spend another week 
with General Espinasse. The old man has 
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flattered our boy by taking an interest in the] She ate her breakfast, and swallowed 
Longworthys. For my part J never could | some coffee lest Mercy should suspect her 


see anything to admire in ¢hat family beyond | trouble. Then, going softly up to her little 
good looks; and who does not know that | room, she bolted the door and fell upon her 
beauty is but food for worms?” (Here the | knees. 


writer was evidently at her very worst.) 
“As to Henrietta, if I talk about them it 


makes her ill.” (Godiva was puzzled by this | 


sentence ; it seemed doubtful whether Hen- 


It was a very poor room, even for a cot- 
| tage, with a ceiling that slanted down on 
one side till it was within a foot or two of 
| the floor. Yet in a vague way the lowliness 


rietta was made ill by the talk about the | of the place was a kind of comfort to poor 
Longworthys or the worms.) ‘ Rex has not | Godiva in her sore distress. Here she might 


gained much good from the sea-breezes. He 
is gloomy and restless, and has broken one 
of my dear little china pugs. He is touchy, 
too. A few minutes ago he told us that 


! be as miserable as she pleased, and have no 
|fear of intruders. In Albert Villa there 
| were servants coming to the doors; Honor 


| . ° 
moving about, and Janet running up and 
5 5 


Miss Espinasse was coming to town for the | down-stairs. But in this quiet nook there 
season; and I unwisely remarked that I | was only the blue sky smiling through the 
hoped she would not come to Richmond. | tiny casement; only a bird that perched on 
He made me a cross answer, which I shall | the window-sill and chirped as cheerily as if 
not set down here lest it should pain you. | it were a messenger of hope. 


Oh, my dear Godiva, this is the result of 
his friendship with that odious old military 
man! I never could abide soldiers. I write 
with tears in my eyes, so excuse a blot and 
a smear.” 

Godiva folded up the letter, and sat look- 


combined with the gold: and yet, all the time, 
her heart ached with an intolerable pain. 

She felt now that she was as one who has 
been roughly awakened from a dream. All 
was over. No further illusion was possible. 
If Rex had retained any of his old feeling, 
he would not have spent another week at 
Silversea without seeing her again. 

His old feeling! Perhaps the most bitter 
of all losses is the loss of an imaginary pos- 
session. To have had a firm grasp on some- 
thing solid, even for a little while, confers a 
kind of dignity on the loser. But our most 
sympathetic friends can scarcely weep with 
us over the vanishing of a phantom. And 
when Godiva had calmly examined the past, 
she found nothing substantial there. Rex 
had cared for her, that she knew; but he 
had never been really and truly her lover. 

“TJ have been in a mist,” she thought, and 
then a new pang smote her suddenly and 
sharply. She was jealous for the first time 
in her life, jealous of Belle Espinasse. 

The consciousness of this feeling brought 
with it anagony of self-reproach. Belle had 
singled her out to show her marked kind- 
ness: never once had those beautiful lips 
spoken a bitter word to her. She despised 
herself for regarding Belle as an enemy, and 
yet her heart was swayed by a vower stronger 
than her own will. 


| When the bells began to ring for the 


| ; } 
| second service, Godiva had conquered herself 


}and was outwardly calm. Her passionate 
| prayer for peace had already won an answer. 
She was not happy yet; she did not even 


| dare to think of happiness, it seemed to be 
ing at the wallflowers with an intent gaze. | far away beyond the limits of earth and 
She noticed how exquisitely the brown stripes | time ; but the first whisper of God’s soothing 
| voice had reached her spirit and hushed its 





cry. 

As she came down-stairs a sweet voice, 
speaking gently, in the next room, met her 
ears. She looked in and saw Lady Colinette 
sitting by her cousin’s side, and talking as 
easily as if they had been acquainted for 
years. Catching sight of Godiva she rose 
quietly, and the nurse slipped into her seat. 

“My dear child,” she said, taking Godiva’s 
hand and leading her towards the house- 
door ; “ we are going to church together. I 
have had a feeling that you wanted me. Was 
I right ?” 

The hazel eyes, never widely opened, sent 
a swift flash of inquiry through the dark 
lashes. Godiva answered at once, 

“T did want you. I want you to help 
me.” 

“Well, I am going to,” said Colinette, 
with gentle decision. “I see farther than 
you do. Just now, dear, your eyes are dim, 
and you must trust to mine.” 


CHAPTER XXX.—“LIFE’S BURDENS FALL, 
ITS DISCORDS CEASE.” 


THE little Norman church was always 
very dim, even when the world outside was 
bathed in a flood of sunshine. The shafts 
of the massive columns rose up into a per- 
petual gloom which was never penetrated by 
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a ray of light. In this sanctuary the men 
of an earlier day—stern warriors who had 
kept watch and ward in the old sea castle— 
had been wont to worship. But now there 
was a very different congregation, composed 
chiefly of townified villagers; and yet he 
who was ministering had the look and bear- 
ing of that bygone age. At the sight of his 
noble face, faintly lit up by misty sunbeams, 
Godiva felt a thrill of surprise. And then 
her memory recalled the autumn morning in 
Bond Street, and the picture of the kneeling 
Knight. 

It was the strangest Sunday that she had 
ever known. Her thoughts went back to 
the days that were over. She seemed to be 
looking at everything through a _ haze; 
nothing was familiar, nothing was real. But 
from these dreams she awoke with a start. 
Amyot Douglas was standing in the pulpit, 
and speaking in his calm voice. Gentle and 
sweet it fell upon her unquiet heart ; as the 
words of the Master upon the troubled sea. 

And it was of that sea—the Sea of Tibe- 
rias—that the preacher spoke. One could 
almost behold the wide basin of cool, sweet 
water, and the dreary strand with its high 
cliffs of basalt. And there, by the lake 
whose shores were consecrated by so many 
memories of Jesus, His disciples were 
grouped together; a disheartened band, 
perhaps, whose lives seemed flat and tame 
after the great excitement of the past. For 
the tragedy was ended; the story of the 
Cross was told; and the sepulchre in the 
garden had given up its dead. Twice had 
the Lord appeared within their closed doors, 
twice had’ He rebuked them for their un- 
belief; but had He not gone away into 
heaven, although He had promised to be 
with them alway, even unto the end of the 
world ? 

It must have seemed indeed to them a 
colourless life which they were leading ; a 
life which had lost its absorbing interest ; a 
life in which even hope itself was burning 
low. They had watched for Him to come 
to them onee more ; but He came not. The 
old haunts that knew Him once were deso- 
late now ; and there was nothing to do but 
just to turn to the common work. It was a 
poor business ; this everyday toil of casting 
nets; and yet it might have been to St. 
Peter a positive relief to set about the old 
labour. He was tired of waiting, tired of 
hearing scornful words about his Master, 
tired of his own weak heart with its many 
doubts and fears. And one could fancy that 
he took up the familiar task again with a 











kind of dogged determination to employ 
himself. The Master had not come. “ But 
come He slow, or come He fast, or come He 
never at all, I go a-fishing.” 

Godiva was roused out of her dreamy 
apathy. She was conscious of having been 
drawn into a subtle sympathy with that 
little group on the shore of the Jake. Their 
one absorbing object of thought and activity 
was gone. 

But what was Amyot Douglas saying 
now ? He was speaking of that simple wis- 
dom which leads us to turn to the humblest 
duty, rather than sigh uselessly over the past. 
Let the hands be busy, even if the heart 
aches. The meanest work in the world is 
better than the loftiest dream. 

“There are many ways,” he said, “of 
watching for the Master. Some wait for 
Him like a child, who presses its little face 
against the window ; but that does not bring 
Him any quicker, Take up the usual work 
of life, no matter what manner of work it is. 
And then, when you are casting your nets, 
as you have done hundreds of times before, 
you will hear the Master’s voice. He is sure 
to come when you have toiled all night and 
taken nothing! The empty net is often the 
sign of His approach. But he does not 
come to those who have dreamed all day and 
done nothing.” 

There were other words that sank deep 
into the heart of one forlorn listener. The 
preacher spoke of the old promise whose 
sweetness steals back to us across the ages : 
“T will not leave you comfortless ; I will 
come unto you.” When the sermon was 
ended she felt as if it had been preached to. 
her only. But how much soever of thankful- 
ness was in her heart, she could not speak 
of it. She walked homeward silently by 
Colinette’s side. 

Colinette herself did not seem inclined for 
much talking. She simply explained that 
Mr. Douglas had come down from London 
to spend a restful Sunday at- Fir House. 
And then, hearing that William Westgate 
had been wearing himself out, he had gone 
to help him. Somehow Amyot Douglas's 
holidays were always turned into working- 
days. If he ever left his own plough in its 
furrow, there was always some one else’s 
plough waiting for his hand. 

When they parted at the cottage Colinette 
held Godiva with a lingering band-clasp. 
“Remember that you must lean on me,” she 
said in her tender voice. ‘There isn’t a 
step in a girl’s path that I do not know. L 
have trodden the way before you.” 
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Godiva went indoors and found a surprise 
awaiting her there. What a bright and 
cheerful aspect the parlour had! The room 
seemed to be full of sunshine and flowers ; 
and Sybil was lying on a couch which the 
doctor had procured for his patient. She 
still lay stiff and straight, like a figure on 
an altar tomb ; but her eyes were growing 
bright again. The nurse had dressed her in 
a pretty blue wrapper, trimmed with lace. 
“Oh, Sybil, I did not know that you | 
would leave your room to-day !” cried Godiva | 


joyfully. ‘“ And you don’t look tired. It is | 


so good to see you here !” 

It was good to see her there; and before | 
the afternoon was ended some one else had 
the same thought. 

William Westgate was so refreshed by the | 
morning’s rest that he came to inquire for 


the invalid after the Sunday scholars were | 
dismissed. He walked home with Mercy; | 


and then he, too, found the Holts’ parlour 


a changed place. It seemed brighter and | 


gaver altogether. Perhaps it was only the | 
effect of Sybil in her blue robe de chambre 
with its soft abundance of white lace. Cer- 
tain it is that the girl had never been as | 
attractive in her strength and bloom as she 
was in her paleness and quietness. 


“How pleasant this room is,” said the | 
curate, after they had talked quietly for some | 


minutes. ‘It must be the sunshine, I sup- 
pose, that makes it so cheerful to-day.” 

But it is not sunlight, nor art furniture, 
nor decorations of any kind which make the 
pleasantness of certain rooms that we know | 
and love. It is the sweet associations that | 
cling like a perfume to the walls. 


There was a change in Sybil besides the | 
changes that had been wrought by weeks of | 


suffering. Her quietness was not all feeble- 
ness. A storm within her had been laid at 
rest ; the passion and fever of her life were 
stilled. She had learnt certain lessons which 
some can only learn in bodily weakness 
Others, with quieter natures, may be taught 
the same lore while they are moving about 
in the world. 

“Yes, I like this room,” said Sybil, lifting 
her head a little and looking round with a 
smile. ‘At first, when I found myself in 


this cottage, I thought it unendurable. But | 


it has grown almost dear to me.” 

“You will be glad to go back to Silversea, 
won't you?” Mr. W estgate asked. You 
are not like the prisoner of Chillon, who— 


‘Regained his freedom with a sigh.” 


“No, I never could understand that old 


man,” Sybil answered. “It is incredible 
that any one could be sorry to return to 
fresh air and sunshine and flowers. But all 
these blessings have been sent to visit me in 
my captivity. And greater blessings too.” 
‘It seemed impossible that it was Sybil 
who spoke. But she was the kind of woman 
in whom a change is swiftly wrought. It 
| was a soil in which the good seed took a deep 
root downward, and bore its blossom and 
| fruit quickly and abundantly. The girl of 
| to-day—warm, ardent in her gratitude— 
might well have startled those who knew 
| the girl of the past, with her passionate dis- 
| likes and savage selfishness. 
| “Sickness does us good when it makes us 
| grateful for our small mercies,” the curate 
said, with a sympathetic look at the bright, 
| pale face. 
“Small!” echoed Sybil with all her old 
audacity. ‘ What is your notion of a large 
mercy, Mr. Westgate? My blessings are 
so vast that there is not room enough to con- 
tain them, and I hope they'll spread into 
| other people’ slives. All my worst troubles 
|have come through trying to hug good 
things close to myself. I hated the idea of 
sharing anything.” 

| “Now, Sybil, you need not describe your- 
self as a monster,” Godiva interposed. 

“T was a monster,” said Sybil firmly ; 
“ especially to you. Do you think I will let 
Mr. Westgate come here and suppose he is 
visiting an every-day sick person? He 
ought to know all about the old wickedness 
that was crushed out of me when I fell off 

the wall.” 

| Mr. W estgate was amused and deeply 
interested. He had been feeling utterly 
tired and spent when Amyot Douglas came 
with his timely help. And now that he had 
enjoyed the benefit of a little rest, he was 
fresh enough to receive new impressions 
eagerly. Sybil Durleigh certainly was not 
“an every-day sick person.” 

When he rose to go he asked if he might 
return on the morrow, and read to her in the 
evening ? 

“Can you really give me some of your 
time?” the girl said eagerly. “Yes, Mr. 
Westgate, I shall enjoy the reading very 
much; and it will be a pleasure which 
| Godiva can share.” 

Long afterwards, when the pain in her heart 
| had deepened, Godiva looked back thank- 
| fully on those pleasant readings, The even- 
|ings were softly cool; the cottage parlour 
| was at its brightest at the close of day, when 
| the light poured in through vine tendrils and 
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fresh muslin draperies. William Westgate’s | 
full-toned voice and pure enunciation would 
have satisfied more critical listeners than | 
the two girls, wko drank in every word with 
delight. Little Mercy hovered near the door, | 
and lost nothing. 

Never before had Sybil given much atten- 
tion to poetry; her restless, dissatisfied spirit | 
had turned away from measured lines. But 
at the end of the first page of “Elaine” her | 
imagination woke up. She had forgotten 
aches and pains, and lay on her couch with | 
lips parted and tremulous, and eyes fixed 
upon the reader, all the beauty of the won- | 
derful poem sinking deep into her soul. | 

“Thank you,” she said, drawing a long 
breath when the idyll came to an end. “TIIl-| 
ness must. have changed me very much. I 
never found any pleasure in poetry when I | 
was strong and well; and now I love it. | 
Shall I cease to care for it, I wonder, if | 
strength comes back ?” 

“No,” Godiva answered. 

William Westgate was watching her atten- 
tively. 

“There are certain tastes which can only | 
be developed in peace and quietness,” he said, | 
after a pause. ‘“‘ Illness gives these tastes a 
chance of development. You needed rest, | 
Miss Durleigh—rest, and leisure to find | 
out all your own unsuspected likings and | 
wants.” 


There was the calm of a rested body and 
soul on her face when he was gone. She 
lay looking through the lattice with its 
wreath of vines, watching the dusk deepen, 
and the faint twinkle of a star in the dim 


| grey. Both girls were gazing at the star; 


but they gazed with different thoughts in 
their hearts. Sybil thought of unexpected 
lights that rise in people's lives—of a guid- 
ing gleam that comes when the twilight falls 


upon a life. 


‘* How sensible and true he is!” she said 


abruptly. “Godiva, I am glad that I have 


known Mr. Westgate.” 
“Have known?” her cousin repeated. 
* Don’t you think the friendship will last ?” 
“One can hardly tell,” said Sybil thought- 


fully. “We are going home the day after 


to-morrow, and he will return to London 
very soon. But—I wish the friendship 
could grow and strengthen !” 

“Do not fear.” Godiva turned towards 
her for a moment with a smile, and then 
looked out into the dusk again with sad 
eyes. ‘Sometimes the new friend stays by 
one’s side, and the old comrade finds another 
path. Sybil, one never knows! The cord 
that was woven after years of toil may snap 
in a moment, and the bond of yesterday may 
endure through eternity.” 

Sybil looked at her thoughtfully and won- 
deringly, when they parted for the night. 





“ PILATE GAVE SENTENCE.” * 
By tHe Rev. CANON SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A. 


“ Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required.” —LvkE xxiii. 24, 


, eee is a strange pathos in the refrain 

of this name, which recurs every morn- 
ing and evening as the Church of God re- 
hearses its belief in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Never is that rehearsal made, never shall 
the story of that cross and agony be publicly 
recited in the ears of men and before the 
face of God, without this name recalling to 
us that one other figure, shrinking and 
craven, yet dragged out of the shadows 
to stand by the side of the eternal Victim 
—-placarded for ever as the one human in- 
strument who stamped his individuality on 
the drama of the Passion—the one man 
whose personality adheres to the historic 
scene, the one man whose individual will 
played a direct and undeniable part in de- 
creeing that momentous act—Pontius Pilate, 
the judge who gave the sentence of death. 

* Preached before Central London Rangers. 





“He was crucified under Pontius Pilate.” 
And yet this signalising of the name by 
the Christian Church does not imply any 
peculiar or unique guilt on Pilate’s part. It 
is not set there for ourabhorrence. It is not 
with the intention of gibbeting him so that 
he may go down in infamy. Far from it! 
The Gospel accounts are unanimous in their 
kindly and temperate treatment of Pilate. 
They pass against him none of the un- 
qualified condemnation which they pass upon 
Judas the traitor. On the contrary, just as 
in all cases of Roman government, so here, 
they are especially careful to exhibit its 
generosity, its equity, its moderation, its 
good intentions. The officers of Rome are 
nearly always thrown into a most favourable 
light by our Christian Gospels. It is fami- 
liar to us how pleasant and almost tender is 
their account of the Roman Centurions. These 
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soldiers are shown us as men of honourable 
justice, and of religious disposition. They 
were ever St. Paul’s best friends in all his 
rough adventures. Wherever we find our- 
selves, in the Bible scenery, Rome appears a 
beneficent mistress, without tyranny, without 
cruelty, a refuge from the bitter hates and 
jealousies of the peoples whom she holds in 
peace and order under her control. The law 
that she administers is, in the main, a terror 
only to evil-doers : that is St. Paul’s witness 
to her. And governors, whom we gather 
from other sources to have been unscru- 
pulous and harsh, are still spoken of with 
courtesy and without abuse; so that even 
Felix, who, out of willingness to curry favour 
with the Jews, left Paul bound in prison 
uncharged and unconvicted, has no word of 
denunciation. And this genial attitude of 
favour is remarkably preserved towards 
Pilate. The Gospels spend their power in 
testifying to Pilate’s efforts to save our Lord 
from the rage of the Jews. They exhibit 
the overwhelming difficulties that beset him. 
They explain the persistency of his struggles 
to do right. They might almost be said to 
hold a brief on his behalf, so earnest are 
they in tendering pleas and excuses for his 
final failure. They deliberately assert him 
to be guiltless himself of the blood of this 


just man, but to have been overborne by a | 
relentless clamour against which he was 


impotent. 

Why, then, is his name inserted in the 
Creed? Not for special detestation, but 
primarily as a statement of date. Pilate’s 
governorship marked the exact historical 
moment of the great event. It occurred 
just then. The records of Rome would for 
ever transmit the memory and the period 
of Pilate’s official rule. The years were 
known, at Rome, by the names of the Con- 
suls. It was the traditional manner of mark- 
ing adate. The Church, in affixing Pilate’s 
name, appeals to the normal methods by 
which the Western Empire grouped and 
stated its facts. The Crucifixion, it means to 
say, was no mythical vision—no floating tale 
that hung about the dim skirts of imagina- 
tive poetry—no dreamy picture of some 
mystical, allegorical hope. No! It hap- 
pened as other things happened; it actu- 
ally came to pass here on this earth, under 
definite conditions, in the course of Roman 
history, on a certain day in a known and 
fixed year. That is what the Church wanted 
to assert when she declared that Jesus Christ 
“was crucified under Pontius Pilate.” And 
as such, this inserted name in the Creed has 





a peculiar significance to us to-day, who are 
asking so anxiously—so nervously : “ Did it 
all happen? Was it a fact? Can we credit 
the account given? How was it? Where 
was it? Is it not all a beautiful drama—- 
a moving fragment of imagery, cast up 
out of man’s poetic aspirations?” So we 
question, and back comes ever the unfail- 
ing answer—morning and evening—as it 
shall come until time shall end: “It was a 
fact, notified under public attestation, re- 
corded by the normal method of an imperial 
register. It happened in a particular year, 
when a certain governor was in office.” There 
is no doubt or compromise about the date. 
“He was crucified under Pontius Pilate.” 

Not for obloquy, then, is his name there. 
And yet there it is, and there for ever; and 
ever while it stands there, it will be a name 
of shame and of disgrace. For ever men will 
say as they hear it: ‘ Pontius Pilate! that 
is the weak and unjust judge, who, against 
his own conscience, passed sentence that it 
should be as the Jews required, and cruci- 
fied the Lord of Glory.” And this is the 
pathos of his fate, on which I will ask you 
to dwell. 

Here is a man who is not better nor worse 
than any other, not at all odiously wicked, 
so far as the Gospels relate. Indeed, they 
tell us that he had much that was unex- 
pectedly good. He was sincerely anxious to 
do the right ; he made long and strenuous 
endeavours to stem the mob’s hostility. He 
risked a good deal to obtain what he saw 
was justice. He took trouble, he examined, 
he interviewed, he went a long way in the 
direction of obedience te conscience. He 
might have gone his course through the 
world with very passable credit. He might 
have got through his official career with far 
better reputation than many men before or 
after him. There was nothing to signalise 
him ; he was no bad example of an average 
Roman governor. In afew months he might 
have retired from his post to end his days in 
the merciful obscurity which has closed over 
the remains of thousands such as he. But the 
pathetic tragedy of his life lies in this: that 
suddenly, by accident (as we speak), without 
any wish, or choice, or consent of his own, 
unasked, unwarned, surprised, he is found 
to be placed at the very hour and centre of 
the sharpest and fiercest crisis that the world 
has ever seen. The heat of the great battle 
surges, with abrupt vehemence, with furious 
emphasis, round the spot where he happens 
to stand. It is the hour of all hours, and 
he is in the very thick of its awful pressure 
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before he is aware of it—before he can take | he will have gone under, one more nameless 
its measure. Unexpected, uncalculated, the | victim to a mob’s violence—to a religious 
eternal war has swung his way—the war | frenzy. That will be all. No one will know 


between good and evil—God and devil—the | of the affair but himself. At the most, 


death-struggle for the world’s redemption. | 


Round him the forces of the spiritual | 
strife surge and swell. In a moment he is | 


there will be a secret twinge of conscience in 
after years, in his quiet retirement in Eng- 
land, where he will recall the silent, quiet, 





caught up into them, as into a whirlpool, smitten look of the man, and he will ponder 
round and round they eddy, they storm, | to himself, awake at night, whether he ought 
they howl; they clamour for a decision from | not to have stood firm. But self-excuses will 
him—a decision swift, momentous, vital. | flock in ; and what evil ever came of it? Any- 
“Yes or no.” No half-way is allowed him. | how it saved the town a riot and bloodshed. 
No compromise. No shirking of the dreadful | He will turn over and go to sleep. How 
agony of the suspense. Will he hold or | many a British officer may have some such 
yield? In full daylight the issue will be | story of temporary crisis to recall, in secret ! 
sealed. Every eye is watching, every ear; So it might well have been with Pilate. 
shall hear it. The light beats down, the | So it looked to the outward eye. 
glare, the blaze. He stands on the one spot | Only it happened to be something quite 
on which, for all eternity, the light is to fall. | different—something which he could not. 
Nothing can be secret; nothing can be hid- | have foreseen or dreamed of. It happened 
den; nothing can be covered or postponed. | to be the historic act of the world, age-long 
The entire humanity waits for his judgment. | prepared. It happened to be the hour which 
“ What will he do ?” should never be forgotten. On that hour 
Yes, it is the world’s spiritual crisis, as we | the light is to fall for ever. Every detail of 
see it, looking back. But to him? to the | it is to stand out, fixed and sharp, in that 
outward eye? Nothing of the sort. No-| terrible, merciless glare. God is looking, 
thing but a passing scuffle—an obscure mob- | and angels are gazing, and the living and the 
riot in an out-of-the-way corner of the im-/| dead, throughout all time, will gaze, and 
mense empire. | gaze with eyes rooted; yea, even up in 
Compare the inevitable parallel. | Heaven hereafter, the hour will live eter- 


- . ° | s e 3 Ps 
We Englishmen, of all men, can under- | nalised in the changeless worship of the Lamb 





stand a British officer, far away on the | 
fringe of the empire amid wild mountaineers | 
of Afghan or Cashmere—tempestuous races | 
responsible for but one thing, “order ;” | 
instructed to avoid all interference with | 
religious passions or prejudices; to take no 
part ; to hold aloof. And, perhaps, like Pilate, 
he is already charged with cruelty, under 
summons. The one way to please superiors 
is to keep things quiet. His one dread is a | 
riot in the streets—soldiers called out—a | 
question in the House. An angry minister | 
—asked to explain. A rebuke from the | 
head of the department. 

And he cannot understand what is forward, 
what the excitement means; the charges, | 
the passion—all incomprehensible! Some- | 
thing there, surely, must be against that pale, | 





| 


speechless prisoner, whom his nation and | 
. . . | 
rulers hate so furiously. But if he is to 


act against the raging outcry, at the great 
religious feast—city crowded, all in uproar 
—there will be bloodshed ; and he has been 
accused already; it will go hard with him. 
To yield is but to allow the native feel- 
ing its full vent. On them lies the re- 
sponsibility. Nothing will ever again be 





heard of it. That sad-faced, silent prisoner— 


that was slain. 

That is what it was. And, therefore, from 
that hour he, the poor judge, can never 
escape! For ever the record of the act con- 
tains his name—the name of the judge, who 
is yet himself the judged ; who pronounced 
judgment on himself by the judgment that he 
gave ; the judge who is himself the prisoner 


|—prisoner for year after year, within the 


narrow limits of that awful moment! Always 
hanging over his head the writing will stand 
which was written: “ Jesus Christ was cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate.” 

So terrible that shame. Yet let us recall, 
in brief detail, how moderate, how natural, 
how simple was his story. He showed such 
a persistent wish to do right. Should we 
have done as much or half as much ? 

Let us think of the situation. We have 
spoken of the great feast, Jerusalem crowded, 
fanatical, ready for disturbance, zealots. He 
responsible, not for religious animosities, but 
for law and order. Suddenly the whole city 
shaken—roaring, violent, frenzied. Not the 
mob only, but the highest authorities, Annas, 
the high priest, trusted by Rome—a person- 
age of the highest importance. 

What is the question ? Something of their 
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law. He is ignorant, contemptuous, like 
Englishmen in Burmah—the cool Italian 
diplomatist with these hot, passionate, wild 
Easterns, with their strange liability to 
superstition. What has he to do with it? 
He won't interfere. Hold aloof. Allow 
every liberty that is safe. This is the first 
instinct of the governor: throw it back on 
them. “Take ye him. Judge him according 
to your law.” 

Then the dangerous charge—that he 
must take note of. “The king”—the one 
thing that Rome repressed. Hidden claim- 
ants, popular belief as in the Indian mutiny, 
surging patriotic passion. “A king forbid- 
ding to give tribute”—the focus of agitation. 
That he is bound to look after; he cannot 
avoid. 

And the charge is real, difficult; the zealots 
all come from Galilee; and this Jesus is from 
those seething hills. Yet he dare not con- 
demn off-hand. Noris he anxious to condemn. 

He tries to get a defence; to undertake 
private interviews with the prisoner. And 
this strange prisoner! pale, pure, innocent 
surely, impassive, quiet. And yet he will 
not help the poor governor. ‘ He answered 
not a word in face of his accusers.” He 
refuses to meet and clear up the charge. 
Even when the governor took Him aside, 
He remained dark, enigmatical. He will 
not deny the accusation of being a king; he 
seems indeed to claim it still, though dis- 
claiming the use of force to win his title. 

No clearing up. No definite position. 
And yet—three times over—Pilate goes 
back to the people in spite of their growing 
fury, and declares—‘“I find no fault.” He 
has examined Him in private; he now 
examines Him in public ; and declares again, 
“T find no fault.” 

Then how he leaps at any chance of 
escape. Galilee! Herod’s jurisdiction. Here 
isa way out. A possibility. 

Alas! That door is soon closed. Back the 
prisoner is brought. _Now—more in con- 
tempt ; despised by Herod—set at nought. 

Another chance is open to Him. He re- 
calls His privilege. He may release. He 
will scourge Him to satisfy them, and then 
let Him go as a released criminal. He will 


use it on his behalf. So natural! yet so | 
fatal! He has allowed the charge. He has | 


yielded. The people rush forward, gather 
confidence! Even though he parade before 
them the contrast between the poor, white 
blameless prisoner, and the wild robber 
bandit whom they desire—they are mad 
aow—they will not have it! They prefer 


the murderer! “ Not this man, but Barab- 
bas!” “What then, with Christ?” The 
terrible shout goes up, “ Let Him be cruci- 
fied!” Crucified! ‘ Why, what evil hath 
He done?” They cried out exceedingly, 
“Let Him be crucified!” 

But he will not yet yield. He can appeai 
to their pity. He has scourged Him. He will 
show Him—bruised—wounded— bleeding. 
Will that not appease their anger ? 

Thus mocked, made pitiful with the crown 
of thorns, the purple robe ; brought out and 
shown—the wretched victim of a barrack- 
yard joke! How can they hate Him? How 
can they be so furious against Him? In 
this bleeding shame! In this misery! How 
can their Kearts fail to speak ? 

“ Behold the Man !” 

No! their blood isup. The sight only 
inflames. Chief priests, officers, have one 
ery: “Crucify Him!” In vain the weakly 
protest, “I find no fault,” comes. It only 
invokes a new and mysterious charge, “The 
Son of God!” He is afraid. What is it? 
He will once again examine Him in private. 
“Who art Thou?” No answer. At last an 
enigma—a fanatical appeal to truth. Yet 
still Pilate is on His side. “Pilate, there- 
fore, sought to release Him.” 

But a more deadly threat! The priests 
know how to thrust home—the weak spot, 
“Tf thou let this Man go, thou art not 
Cesar’s friend !” 

“Not Cesar’s friend /” Cesar. Ah! the 
dread presence—jealous! dominant! sus- 
picious. Back to Rome his thoughts fly 
—to Rome where he must so shortly go to 
face his accusers. These Jews hate him 
with a frantic spite. What will their 
malice not invent? What charge will they 
not lodge in their desperation? How bad it 
willall sound when they report of this King, 
and of His teaching against paying Tribute. 

Not Cesar’s friend! And his whole for- 
tune, name, honour, lie in keeping friends 
with Cesar. Everything lost, ruined, if that 








friendship is not kept! What can he do? 
There is no escaping. He is pinned to the 
wall. He must decide. He went out and 
took his seat on the throne of judgment, in 
the Court of the Pavement. 

Yet he will try! Just once! The appeal 
to pity failed. Now the appeal to scorn. 
“ Behold your King! This King whom you 
accuse me of ignoring—of slighting. Look 
at Him! What danger does Cesar run 
from such a one as this? How could 
Cesar deem it serious? How came you 
Jews seriously to press this absurd charge ?” 
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“Whosoever maketh himself a king, set- | That Pilate was innocent? N ay; surely! but 


teth himself against Cesar.” Well, “is this | that weare guilty. We are capable of Pilate’s 
the man who proposes to oppose Cesar?| fall! That is the direct and firm lesson— 
Look at Him! What can he do? Behold | written in such large letters in the story that 
the Man whom you call your King !” we have been following ! 

And still, alas! the relentless cry goes up| Pilate, a man such as we are, is caught 
louder and more furious, “Crucify Him! | up, by a sudden stroke, into the glaring light 
Crucify Him !” | of that tremendous crisis, and there we see, at 

In vain! He has done all but his utmost! | once, what we should be—do—how we 
He must resign himself to the inevitable! | should act, if we were set under that sharp 
Yet even so, he will not make himself sifting! 
responsible. It is their doing—this savage, As we watch his repeated and persistent 
heated, blood-thirsty people—who know | efforts, we ask, “Should I have done more ? 
their own quarrels and the subtleties of their | Should I have done better?” By every 
own law, and the reasons for their own hate. | standard that satisfies our common, average 
They may do it! They must have their | conscience, Pilate did the best that we could 
prey. He will, himself, have none of it. | expect from him, or from ourselves. And 
Publicly, in face of them all he will dis- | yet, “ He crucified Jesus.” 
sociate himself. He will repudiate what he| We are spared that terrible test. We 
is forced to sanction. He will pronounce creep along in the by-ways of life. We 
acquitted the very criminal whom he | have not to stand out in the centre of a 
sentences to death. He took water—he | supreme situation, and, in face of frightful 
washed his hands, “Iam innocent! See ye | odds, to prove our moral nerve ! 
to it.” God be thanked that we are so spared ! 

Ah! the plaintive story ! So terribly | But, lest our comfortable ease should tempt 
simple! So terribly intelligible! A man | us to believe in ourselves or rely on our own 
struggling with his fate. He makes effort | goodness, or flatter ourselves in complacent 
after effort—quite enough to have carried | confidence in our own uprightness, we are 
him straight in any ordinary time, under any | shown, for an instant, what any one of us 
habitual or normal pressure, in contact with | would be, if we were lifted out of a merciful 





familiar forces—such as he dealt with every 
day. He would have rescued any common 
man so accused. But to-day! He is whirled 
up into the supreme agony of the world’s 
crisis. The power of the devil ; of hell; all 
let loose. The furious onset—beating down 
—the storm of awful darkness. It is too 
much for him !—the crisis too sharp! For 
long he strives. Does his best—twists— 
turns — strains every nerve! — battling 
against the tangling web of Destiny But, at 
the last, he succumbs. It is in vain to 
attempt to repudiate what he has _per- 
mitted! In vain to wash his hands! Not 
all the water in the deep sea will wipe out 
the stains of the historic failure. He cannot 
escape from the relentless judgment that has 
gone against him. He was tried—tested— 
and found wanting. And now for ever the 


deadly record stands — “Crucified under | 


Pontius Pilate.” 

Was it no great crime, then? Is that 
the moral we ought to draw? Is it to 
palliate the sin of Pontius Pilate that we have 
seen him to be a man very like ourselves ? 

No, indeed! the moral lies wholly and 
absolutely in the other direction. _Pilate’s 
motives and character are, indeed, no more 
than our own. But what does that prove ? 


background, and hurried into the heart of 
an hour of judgment—of a day of the 
| Lord. Only by the mercy of God, which 
| leaves us alone to walk in quiet places, are 
| we spared the shame of finding ourselves 
| placarded for ever in the creed of Christ, 
as a name of shame—the name of one who, 
in the great hour, when Jesus stood on this 
our earth, was found ready to yield Him up 
to the cross; and to give sentence against 
Him—that it should be as His bitterest and 
fiercest foes desired ! 

You and I might be as he! Our name 
might be there in the Creed. We are 
capable of it. We have that in us which 
would have done as Pilate! That is what we 
are tolearn. That is the revelation made 
to us by the life of Christ. He, by being 
what He was, revealed what was in man. 
His presence acted as a strong and piercing 
light, in which men showed exactly what. 
they were. 

And, beloved, this is no idle lesson with 
no practical warning! For, as at the first 
coming, so it will be at the second. Christ 
will stand once more among us: and, as at 
the earlier day, every hidden thing in us will 
be uncovered—will come to light. 

In view of the awful day, we, here, are 
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Nearer and | 
nearer to it we are sucked along by hurry- | 


living. Towards it we are drawn. 
ing years. At last—at that Day —we shall | | 
be thrust into its penetrating—its burning 
light. 

“That will be our crisis! And, to prepare | 
for it, we are given the picture-lesson of | 
that first day when the Lord was among us. 
As it was then, so it will be again! We shall | 
be sifted, tested, judged under the w eight of | 
the supreme situation. 

How fatal, if we suppose that that temper | 
and habit, which carries us well enough | 
through the quiet waiting days, will be suffi- | 
cient to bear us safely through those search- | 
ing times of the day that is yet to be! 

My brothers of the Volunteer Force ! you | | 
understand what it is to live in anticipation 
of an austere possibility ahead — of a day 
when all things will be tried in the fire! In 
view of that day of real warfare, you spend 
yourselves in exercise and manceuvre—you 
wheeland march. Now and again you engage | 
in all the detail and circumstance of a great | 
battle. You attack; retreat; you stem a | 
charge of horse ; you ‘storm an entrenchment. | | 
It. tries your knowledge, steadiness, en- | 
durance. It lays a strain on your patience | 
and your temper. 

But how absurd! how you would smile! 
if some one were to attempt to make you | 
believe that if you stood the test of an Easter 
Monday review, if you showed nerve es, | 
and pluck, you would be sure to prove your- | | 
self the same man if the real work were up, | 
and the roar and rush of the fray were) | 
round you ; and the heat, and the madness ; 
and the wounds ; ; and the groans; and the | 
silence of the dead ; and, through the volley- | 
ing smoke, the thud of the singing bul- | 
lets, and the horrid shriek of the shells. | 
You would laugh at him—for you know | 
better. 

No day on the Dover Downs would be | 
able to foretell who among you would be the | 
heroes, and who the cowards, in that other 
fiercer hour. True, you will be the firmer 
man then for the skill and training gained | 
in the day of preparation. But the strain of | 
that day you cannot feel beforehand. Not 
even your own heart could tell you whether | 


you will be found then to stand or to 
yield. 

And we, here on earth, are as those who, 
under quiet skies of home, wait for the sad 


| dawn of a tremendous day when all will be 


_ put to proof—when all shall pass through 
the fire. How foolish, if we think it suffi- 
‘cient that now, in the pause of peace, we 
have virtue enough to pass muster—enough 
to carry us, with “decent credit, from day ‘to 
| day —enough to keep us from any great col- 
| lapse below the av erage moral standard of 
the multitude. 

Yes! now, now—we can stand. Now— 
perhaps, when it is all blank-cartridge. But 
| there is a day of hot work ahead. A day 
which, now and again, even here on earth, 
makes its sharp presence felt—its keen fires 


_ leap out. 


When we are whirled for a sudden, under 
some searching temptation, when the forces 
of evil, of passion, of selfishness, of cruelty 
surge up and envelop us, and seize, and 
shake, and storm, and drag—what do we do 
then? What are we found to be then? Do 
we stand or do we yield? So only can we 
guess what we shall prove ourselves in that 
Fiery Day of the Lord, to which we must pass 
soon, through the grave and gates of death— 
‘the day which reaches all—which searches 
out all the weak places—which decides—sifts 
—judges. 

Be ready for that hour! Look to that 
day! By what that day will find you, 
you stand or fall! This is the warning of 
Pontius Pilate—who did all that would have 
| brought him right on an ordinary occasion, 
but failed, and showed his inherent weakness 
in the moment of supreme urgency. 

Shall we remember this as often as we 
say the name? As again and again, it occurs 
in our creed, let us send up a thought—a 


| flash of thanks for being spared that. sharp 


| 
| 


| that last dread day.” 


| trial—a flash of prayer to God for the trial 
that must come—“ Remember me, uphold 
me, O Jesus, Captain of my Salvation, in 


“Q Lord God, most holy! O Lord, 


most mighty! O holy and most merciful 


Saviour, suffer us not, from any pains of 
ag 


death, to fall from Thee 











SUNSHINE. 





(re your heart to the sunshine, 
Waft your cares to the wind, 
The sorrows of winter are over, 
Its storms and tempest behind. 


The glittering tide is rippling 
Into each creek and bay, 

The fresh sea-breeze is blowing, 
And the earth is glad to-day. 


Rejoice, as the flower rejoiceth 
In her chrism of morning dew ; 
Rejoice, as the bird that soareth 
Into the infinite blue. 


Let not the cares of to-morrow 
Trouble to-day’s sweet calm, 
Open your heart to the sunshine, 

Drink in its blessed balm. 


Listen to spring’s gay rapture, 

Blithe are her songs without words. 
The earth is yours in its gladness, 

The heavens and the song of birds! 
CLARA THWAITES. 
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“The glittering tide is rippling 
Into each creek and bay.” 
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CIRCUIT. 


By tHe Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


(= day, not very long ago, when I at- 

tended the monthly Council meeting 
of the Ratcliff Highway Refuge, we fell to 
talking, after business, about the growth of 
its work. Well I remember how, more than 
ten years ago, Miss Steer, whom I first knew 
when I was rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, 
made a shrinking single-handed attempt to 
provide a new way of escape for such “un- 
fortunates” as might desire, or be persuaded, 
to use it in that region of traditional debau- 
chery which adjoins the London Docks. This 
is not now what it was, but it had earned an 
evil character through those crimps and wan- 
tons who had long preyed without interfer- 
ence upon newly landed sailors flushed with 
money. It had been found, however, that 
not a few of these women came to consider 
their ways and so loathe them as to seek de- 
liverance only in death. There is a bridge 
in Old Gravel Lane leading down towards 
Wapping which was found to furnish so fatal 
a leap, resulting in repeated inquests, as to 
be called “Bedford’s Trap,” that being the 
name of the then coroner. Good agencies 
were in operation, under my old neighbour 
and friend, Charles Lowder, besides other 
devoted workers, but there was felt to be a 
still unanswered want specially in regard to 
those street-walkers of the Highway as wished 
for a new life, or at least hated the old one. 
And the first step towards filling up this gap 
was taken when Miss Steer began to look 
about her in these parts, and spoke to some 
of the girls in the street. She met with 
resentful rudeness. But she presently took 
a room a few yards off the main thorough- 
fare, in, as it were, a little eddy of its turbid 
stream, and lived there, sticking to her pur- 
pose with buoyant Christian obstinacy. That 
was in 1880. Then and there was sown the 
small seed of the “Ratcliff Highway Refuge,” 
which has now grown into a great haven of 
rest and hive of industry to a crowd of peni- 
tents who pass under its roof, and has sent 
forth branches into and beyond the suburbs 
of London. 

Well, we members of its Council sat on 
talking about these things and saying that 
we hardly realised the growth of the tree, so 
gradually had it grown and spread out its 
arms. The monthly report lay before us on 
the table about the current admission and 
disposal of women and girls (I do not like to 
call them “cases ”) by the “ Refuge,” neigh- 








bouring “Home,” and “Night Shelter,” whick 
formed the threefold group of agencies im- 
mediately around us. Beside these are the 
outlying houses I have mentioned, to which 
destitute young girls, found on the edge of a 
maturely vicious life, but not yet graduated 
in vice, are sent to be transformed and 
trained, And I said to Miss Steer that I did 
not think we had any succinct account of this 
feature of our work, showing how far the 
wave had spread from that little stone which 
was dropped:years ago into the pool of the 
Highway. “No,” she replied, “we have 
not.” “Then,” said I, “will you go on a 
Home Circuit of these houses with me? We 
will pay them ‘surprise visits’ with a note 
book, jot down what we see, and put the 
result together in (if it may be so) some 
connected shape.” It struck me that we might 
thus get a fresh and comprehensive impres- 
sion which might be conveyed to others, and 
help them to realise what even only one in- 
stitution of this sort had been doing in 
the last few years. I had myself long been 
acting as chairman to the Council which 
received and considered reports of these 
dependencies from time to time, but neither 
I, nor indeed any of us, had paid them 
a consecutive round of visits. Would Miss 
Steer make one with me? “Nothing would 
please me more,” she replied; and then 
we immediately realised that the business 
would take the best part of two days; 
so far had some of the branches shot forth, 
so distant were some of our colonies from 
their mother country. The members of the 
Council having presently left, Miss Steer, 
with that promptitude which marks some 
business-like philanthropists, produced a 
Bradshaw—no, it was an A B C Guide, best 
suited for those who make journeys from 
London—and taking up a pen began jointing 
together those trains best suited to our 
purpose. 

Here I will pause for a few minutes. Be- 
fore we take our tickets let me say, once for 
all, that I realise those socially corrective 
criticisms which attend what has come to be 
known as “ Rescue” work. It has been said 
that the places of those we reclaim are taken 
by others, and that thus their ranks remain 
equally full. I doubt it. Nevertheless, if 
this were true, and the total of women on 
the streets stood at the same level after some 
had been rescued, it would be something to 
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revent their number from rising above it. 
ff no steps were taken to lessen their ranks, 
we should have reason to believe that they 
would increase. The evil in question has 
always a tendency to grow. Again, we can 
hardly suppose that the active presence of 
protests against it can be without some effect 
upon public opinion and individual practice. 
The knowledge, not merely that persistent 
efforts are being made to repress houses of 
ill-fame and reduce the multitude of street- 
walkers, but that many persons are freshly 
and profoundly impressed with the shame 
and glaringly public scandal attached to 
the evil traffic these represent, cannot be 
unattended by some restrictive influence. 
Moreover, the depressing supposition that 
hopelessly small way is being made by 
such as would rescue the fallen might be 
relieved by the reflection that all sanitary, 
social, and moral improvement is slow. And 
yet it moves. The slight decrease in mor- 
tality per thousand of the population does 
not lessen the efforts which are made to 
reduce it still more. If what is said against 
rescue work were brought against sanitary 
reformers, and they were told that, after all, 
their success was minute when statistically 
tested during the course of a few years, do 
we think that they would relax in their 
endeavours for improvement? And why 
should those who strive against the social 
evil in question (which strife, by the way, 
may be said to be of modern origin) lose 
heart because they cannot as yet point toa 
marked numerical success? We might as 
well say that nothing should be done to 
alleviate death, since all must eventually die. 

Another consideration in promoting “ Res- 
cue” work is suggested by the danger of 
making too light of the offences deplored. 


‘Thus no measure should be taken likely to 


weaken that feeling of reprobation which is 
aroused in decent people by the offensively 
abandoned life of many unfortunate women. 
This scandal is grossly conspicuous in divers 
of our streets, and some might say, “ Take 
care lest you abate the austere judgment 
of respectable society, and so weaken the 
restricting Nemesis of disgrace, with its 
attendant physical sufferings, as to invest 
these sinners with a halo of pity which dims 
our eyes to the shame which they bring 
upon their sex. I scent the mischief which 
may lurk in a mood of impulsive compassion 
whereby a tender-hearted man or woman 
may almost lose sight of the sin while seeing, 
and seeking to mitigate, the misery in which 
it often issues. We are sometimes half in- 





duced to overlook the seductive shameless- 
ness of the sinner in thinking of the lying 
temptation to which she may originally have 
yielded. We cannot too deeply reprobate 
the selfish wickedness of the seducer; but 
we must acknowledge that man is not the 
only offender in the extension of that de- 
pravity which is associated with the offences 
of which I speak. The unreclaimed and 
unchecked harlot not only degrades herself, 
but has and exercises power to bring deadly 
ruin upon many of the opposite sex, who, but 
for her, might have kept themselves pure. 
She has an influence which is sometimes dia- 
bolically enticing. ‘ Her feet go down to 
death ; her steps take hold on hell.” Before 
she found her way to the feet of Jesus, Mary 
Magdalene was possessed with seven devils. 

With these words of preface let me return 
to the particular institution before us and 
note the growth of the tree which had sent 
forth the branches we propose to visit. It 
was first a comparatively small establishment 
at 26, Princes Square, a few yards off the 
Ratcliff Highway. At right-angles to this, 
and at the back of the Square, runs a street, 
which a short time ago was conspicuously 
shameless among the resorts of those who 
prowl around this region. I believe that, 
barring “ publics” (which did not redeem its 
character), almost every house in it was one 
of ill-ffame. The really most respectable 
portion of the place was the straggling stable 
in which Mr. Jamrach kept his monkeys and 
wild beasts which were on sale. Anyone 
taking a census of its inhabitants might say, 


with no undue exaggeration of what he- 


found, “Only man is vile.” But the tide of 
decency has flowed into Betts Street (that is 


its name) and it now displays an excellent. 


Board School, a newly built set of baths and 
wash-houses, with a large swimming bath, 
much used, and the last outcome (erected at 
the cost of some £5,000) of the little estab- 
lishment which was set up in Princes Square. 
This building covers the site of some of the 
worst tenements which defiled the neigh- 
bourhood, and provides the present Ratcliff 
Highway Refuge with its mission hall, 
laundry, work-rooms, and accommodation 
for some fifty inmates, as well as the staff of 
ladies who seek to save such as present 
themselves for escape from the bad life they 
had been leading. Associated with it is a 
“Night Shelter,” through which about six 
hundred friendless women and girls pass’in 
the course of one year. Each receives on an 
average a week’s shelter before being pro- 
vided for in some promising way. 
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It was found, however, that our premises 
did not meet the needs of many destitute or 
shiftless young girls who would not have 
come under even such reforming influence as 
a workhouse affords, but have probably passed 
into the younger ranks of fallen women. 
They could not well be mixed with the elder 
inmates of the Refuge who had graduated in 
debauchery, and yet they mutely pleaded for 
some deliverance from the evil life into which 
they were almost sure to sink if uncared for. 
Thus small colonies began to arise around 
the parent Refuge, and as they rose in 
purer air, came into the extending field of 
vision which lay before our Council. They 
were these which Miss Steer and I proposed 
to visit. It was not that they had been 
overlooked, or suffered from neglect. In 
fact each had found an atmosphere of local 
support provided by the sympathy and active 
kindness of those among whom they were 
planted. And, of course, they were all in 
constant vital touch with the central institu- 
tion which sent out the girls and children 
they were intended to shelter and train. 

Thus Miss Steer and I arranged to make 
a connected inspection of them. This took 
two days. The first, known as the “ Bridge 
House,” was easily reached. It is No. 40, 
Princes Square, close to the Refuge, and 
looking on the Swedish Church celebrated 
by Mr. Waiter Besant, who drew much 
material for “The Seamy Side,” and “ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,” from this 
immediate neighbourhood. ‘The “Bridge 
House” makes no architectural display of 
philanthropy, but is simply one in a row of 
ordinary tenements hired at a rent of £42 a 
year, and has had its rooms made the best 
of. This is, indeed, no bad preparation, often 
overlooked, in the provision of a training for 
ordinary or humble domestic service. A 
child who has been reared in a mansion of 
scientific benevolence, with all the last patent 
hygeian and culinary fads around her, hardly 
knows how to keep a cottage, tidy a middle- 
elass “villa,” or cook with the minimum of 
pots and pans when her education comes to 
be tested. The equipment of No. 40, Princes 
Square, is of the simplest and. most economi- 
eal kind. 

We had no sooner entered the House 
than, for a test, I pitched upon two white- 
faced little girls about four years old, one of 
whom was playing with a kitten. 

“Ts that yours ?” I asked her. 

“No,” replied she; “mother’s,” meaning 
the matron. 

Nevertheless this mite had not been for- 





gotten by her natural parent, whom we 
may hope and believe will some day mono- 
polise the sacred name. More than a year be- 
fore she had brought her child to the Refuge 
and prayed for the admission of both.. The 
mother, who had become a fallen woman of 
the Highway, was taken in. After some 
training a place was found for her. She was 
holding it, with good repute and satisfactory 
patience, paying 3s. a week towards the 
keep of her child in the “ Bridge House.” 
Here was a wholesome result of the first 
“ promiscuous ” inquiry which I made. This 
woman had been “rescued” to good pur- 
pose. Would anyone say that she had 
better have been left where she was, lest 
perchance any one else should fill her place ? 
The same story was told of the mother of 
the other little girlk She also had been 
placed in service, was keeping her situa- 
tion, and paying punctually for her child 
out of honest wages. The “cases” of both 
had been deplorable. Their two little ones 
were being kept in the Home for the present. 
The others (there were seventeen altogether, 
of ages which ranged from twelve to sixteen) 
were waiting to be transferred to one of the 
country Homes as soon as the original rough- 
ness of their condition had been mitigated 
under the immediate supervision of the 
smiling but strict matron. Children thus 
shifted from the “ Highway ” to the seaside 
or fields are there systematically trained and 
sheltered till the time comes for them to be 
placed out in some situation, mostly domes- 
tic, and in the home country, though some 
(to use a newly-coined verb) are “emi- 
grated.” Of course the nearness of these 
children to criminality varies, and thus care 
is needed in choosing the Home best suited 
to the circumstances and history of each. 
Some cases indeed appear in which a child 
has had such exceptional and revolting ex- 
perience of ill-usage, or forced acquaintance 
with vice and crime, that it is unadvisable to 
mix her with others, however degraded and 
rough they may seem to be. For these sepa- 
rate provision is made. But most of such as 
are brought to the Bridge House are passed 
on to a country Home after matriculation in 
soap and water, simple obedience, and the 
elements of Christian truth. 

“Who first brings them in?” I asked. 

“ Sometimes a clergyman, minister, police 
constable, city missionary, or other visitor,” 
was the reply, but not unfrequently a girl is 
brought by a poor kindly neighbour, who 
sees her destitute neglected state, and knows 
to what it would naturally, or unnaturally, 
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lead her. This was a pleasant sign of the 
regard locally felt for the Home. Once Miss 
Steer and her helpers were mobbed, now 
they are loved. I might here say that while 
the children in other Homes are slowly 
trained with devout and deliberate patience, 
a stream flows quickly in and out of this in 
Princes Square, between six hundred and 
seven hundred young girls having passed 
through it since the first opening of its doors 
in 1883. Divers of these have been waifs 
and strays drifting towards mature impurity, 
others children found in houses of ill fame, 
some the stunted offspring of harlots, all in 
sore straits. The Bridge House is, more- 
over, in many cases a door for the entrance 
of adults into the Refuge, and may be said 
to have no strongly marked separate exist- 
ence, being supported from the funds of the 
mother institution, and, in fact, a moon so 
near to the planet of Rescue as to mix its 
minor shine with that of the central light. 

The step to the next Home was a long 
one, since we had to take train for Leigh, 
near Southend. This, however, is not the 
second but the fourth in the family of Homes 
which have been born to the original Refuge. 
The first was the “ Bridge House,” which we 
have just visited. Then came the “ Hope 
Lodge” at Redhill, with a birthday five 
years ago. The next to appear was the 
“Crouch End Cottage Home,” which came 
into existence twelve months later. That at 
Leigh, which we are about to visit, followed 
after a rather longer interval, while the 
“Haven” at Ticehurst has not yet completed 
its second year. 

We took carriage at the Stepney station | 
on the Southend Railway, carrying another | 
prospective little inmate with us, who soon 
found a way for drying the suspicion of a 





tear in looking open-eyed out of window. 
It was a beautiful day. On our right, brown 
sails of barges cut the flat green fields; and | 
tall ocean-going ships, captured by tugs, | 
crept slowly into port, showing the course of | 
the river which was studded with canvas, | 
or streaked with the smoke of steamers en- | 
tering or issuing from the great throat of | 
London. Inland, on our left, occasional 

villages clustered round a grey church tower, | 
and bright-winged rooks followed the plough, | 
busying themselves in the fresh-turned soil. | 


(To be continued.) 


Presently we reached Leigh, and ascending 
a short, steep street found the Home we 
sought. It is a small white-painted wooden 
house with bow windows commanding a view 
of the Thames. We arrived at the time of 
high water. The river was also flooded 
with sunshine and dancing under a fresh 
west wind. What a contrast, I thought, to 
the grimy “ Highway”! I had been showna 
photograph of the Home with a group of its 
rescued inmates sitting outside, around their 
matron. They looked so smiling and neat 
in this picture that I had secretly asked my- 
self whether they could have been genuine 
representatives of such as had been anywise 
smirched by vice and degradation. But I 
had no sooner entered the chief room of the 
Home and seen the girls which filled it sit- 
ting at needlework around a table, than I 
perceived that the kind sun had flattered 
the faces which several of them showed. 
They were all, indeed, clean and neatly 
dressed; but, poor children, I mentally 
compared them with a score of the same 
age taken from any untainted elementary 
school. 

They were all busy, and when they 
stood up respectfully to greet us, and I 
presently said something to create a smile, 
the response, when it came, revealed (to me 
at least) a painful lack of that frank undefin- 
able brightness which the eyes of young 
lasses should have shown. ‘They had not 
indeed been long there, and though the in- 
fluence of the change in their condition was 
already perceptible, I felt that these were 
the right girls in the right place. Some, I 
found, had shown such promise of trust- 
worthiness as to have been placed in domes- 
tic service where their conduct was being 
watched, with good hope. Others attended 
school. We went over the house, inspecting 
the dining-rooms, dormitories, and a sort of 
lean-to under which some washing was in 
hand. There were altogether twenty-two 
girls undera course of training which seemed 
to be of a plain and wholesome kind. The 
broad sun lit river, moreover, must itself 
have an effect upon their being, and back the 
Christian instruction they receive. The 
shine outside seemed to protest against the 
now distant moral darkness which they had 
known, and to plead for their young souls. 
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A HOUSE-TOP AT JOPPA. 


By MARY HARRISON. 


Fagen the many interesting spots the 
world contains, few are better suited to 
an impressive and stirring view of the marvels 
of history, the momentous and permanent in 
the personal Christian life, and the mighti- 
ness and simplicity of the means by which 
the kingdom of Christ was founded and ad- 
vanced in the earth, than the top of Simon’s 
house at Joppa. 

The moment of time is when Peter is there 
for prayer, while the town doves and spar- 
rows settle upon the wall of it, and below a 
meal is being prepared. It is a moment of 
leisure between work and food, which Peter 
would spend in quiet and seclusion, in com- 
munion with the Father of his Lord. 

Peter no longer believed in the Jewish 
God, who was the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, but in the God and Father of all 
mankind, with whom it was possible for every 
living man to be as intimate as had been the 
great dead ; to whom might be spoken feel- 
ings and thoughts as children speak to a 
father ; and from whom it was possible to 
receive teaching, guidance, and power. 
Peter had no more doubt of all this than 
he had of his power to converse with Simon 
on his return in the evening from his tan- 
yard, or to receive strength from eating the 








bread his wife baked on the hearth-stone. 
The house on whose top he was, was not more 
real to him than was the house of God above. 
Nor were the inhabitants of the house below 
possessed of more power to understand Peter, 
and to guide and help him, than was the 
Dweller in the Heavens. 

The reality of the unseen God and the 
possibility of intimacy between Him and man 
was the foundation of his new religion. By 
this means priests and rabbis were no longer 
his masters, nor was the world the theatre of 
his action. The great mysteries—God and 
His image, Jesus, had taken their place. The 
one he had not seen ; the other he had seen, 
and looked, in a little while, to see Him 
again. Within Him new power had come 
to life, a power of greater simplicity, con- 
tentedness, and love, which are the first 
conditions of communion with God and a 
real and joyful place in His eternal kingdom. 

The house in which Peter is staying is at 
the top of a dome-shaped mound, on the sea- 
coast, covered with beehive-topped build- 
ings. It is on the highest point of modern 
Jaffa, the Joppa of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. The present inhabitants of the place 
are brightly clad, ragged, and picturesque. 
Loaded camels with gay trappings stalk the 
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streets. The interiors of the glaring white 
dwellings present scenes of filth and squa- 
lor. Over the whole is a brilliant blue sky. 
Far as the eye can see to the west stretches 
a pale-green sea, and to the east, bounded by 
the brown hills of Juda, vast plains of or- 
chards. Though the scene is bathed in per- 
petual sunshine, it would in itself scarcely 
claim the traveller’s attention; yet is it a spot 
where devotion may in fancy rest and find 
a reward, for it is the scene of a heavenly 
vision, by which, nearly nineteen centuries 
ago, was accomplished the first completed 
union of the Gentile and the Jew in the 
then newly forming Christian Church in the 
world. 

Mankind may afford to forget that here, 
according to Greek story, Andromeda was 
exposed to the monster, that here Rameses 
encamped, that here Pharaoh Necho met and 
conquered his Assyrian invaders under Sen- 
nacherib, that here “Dan remained in ships,” 
that here the servants of Hiram landed the 
cedar and pine wood from Mount Lebanon 
for the building of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
that here Jonah “ took ship to flee from the 
presence of his Maker,” that Alexander the 
Great and Napoleon trod its streets, But 
those who long for the union of the races of 
men in one family cannot afford to forget 
that here Peter lodged “with one Simon 
a tanner,” and that there the man who was 
to leave his spirit in the greatest movement 
of the world’s history lost the last vestige of 
his bigotry, and the final catholicity of his 
great Master’s spirit was born. But for 
this event in its history, insignificant as the 
world counts significance, no man save the 
small shipping traders who do business in 
its harbour would to-day care to look upon 
Joppa. Once realise the issue of the apostle’s 
life and mission, the world contains no street 
which led to so great a sanctuary as that 
Joppa street along which, with “a devout 
soldier” of Cornelius’s Italian band, and 
“two of his household servants,” Peter went 
to make one the Jew and the Gentile in the 
Church of their Lord. 

To this day this glaring empty ruin of a 
town contains itstan-works. Still, too, there 
is the site of the house “by the seaside,” 
on whose flat roof Peter prayed. Another 
house is upon it. Upon that roof, overlook- 
ing the great wide sea, spanned with the 
vast dome of heaven, whilst his meal was 
being prepared, Peter sought the refuge of 
quiet for prayer. From a description of the 
man as he was seen with Paul at Antioch 
some years after this date which has been 








preserved, we can, in fancy, see the man who 
has for a moment’s communion with God 
left the busy house below. It is while his 
meal is being prepared for him—for Peter is 
no ascetic. His frame is large and strongly 
built. He is clothed with a white shirt-like 
coat to his knees, with a small cap on his 


head, beneath which is seen black hair, short, 


thick, and curly. His broad face is olive 
and sallow. His deep dark eyes respond to 
the quick-impulsed soul within. His beard 
grows dark and copious. 

Probably Peter’s wife, Perpetua, was 
below, for it was as the ideal man of the 
home that Peter contributed his share to 
the establishment of Christ’s Church in the 
world. He was at least reputed for great 
affection to his wife ; and early stories which 
have been preserved tell how she accom- 
panied him in his journeys, ministering to 
him, as also did one of his children, a 
daughter. His meal his wife was now, pro- 
bably, down in the house below busy prepar- 
ing, while he waited for it on the house- 
top. This affectionate domestic turn of mind 
probably accounts for Peter’s not figuring 
as a great traveller, as Paul did. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of early writers, his 
wife was with him when he, at the close of 
life, visited Rome, and suffered martyrdom 
there before: him, whilst he sustained her 
with his great manly love. 

This feature of Peter’s character accounts, 
too, for the place Jesus gave him in the 
rank and dignities of the simple Church 
which He formed, and the place he had in 
the personal and domestic history of Jesus 
Himself. For to Him the family was the 
greatest institution the world contained. It 
was in their house that Jesus chose to live. 
It was in their family, probably, that child 
had grown up which Jesus took and set in 
the midst as the type of the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven ; for it is in houses where 
husband’s and wife’s affection broods over 
their offspring that simple, honest-hearted 
typical children grow up. Lifting one of 
those in Peter’s house up on to His knees for 
a throne, Jesus said that saying about great- 
ness which neither the world nor the Church 
has yet had the heart to receive. None but 
Jesus knew it then. Peter and Perpetua did 
not know it; and the child least of all knew 
it. None but Jesus knows it still. 

The domestic side of the greatness which 
Heaven counts greatness has yet to be the 
power it ought to be in the minds of men, 
and was in the mind of Jesus. 

It is still further of interest to remember, 
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whilst Perpetua is preparing the meal for 
which Peter waits, that it was in the house 
of these two that He whose native place was 
heaven, before all other places open to Him 
preferred to live. Whilst He chose John’s 
home for His mother, He chose Peter’s for 
Himself. We shall never understand the 
place of Peter among the twelve authoritative 
witnesses of the Church of Jesus until we 
remember that it was in the house of that 
humble, industrious, and affectionate married 
pair that the Founder of it most mani- 
fested that Life which is the Light of Men. 
Whilst He was here, it was in that home 
were known His most intimate joys; and 
when He had gone away into heaven, it was 
in that home were shed tears of deepest, 
holiest sorrow. Though there are many 
advantages in this conventional world in 
a smooth-coursed, canal-like manner of life, 
such a life is not the ideal life of the founder 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth. That 
is the life when livingness is most abundant 
and affection is most beautiful. 

The scene from that house-top on which 
Peter sat is much the same to-day as when 
those bright dark eyes which had daily seen 
the Lord rested upon it more than eighteen 
hundred years ago. In those reaches of plain 
and that distant range of rounded hills little 
is changed. From the times of Moses the 
country around Joppa has been marvellous 
for its fertility. To-day it is an almost level 
sea of groves of oranges and lemons; orchards 
of apricots and figs; olive yards and fields 





of pomegranates, intersected by roads with 
fences of tall prickly pear, with here and 
there clumps of mulberry, acacia, and stately 
palm. The wealth of this ancient plain of 
Sharon has been celebrated from the times 
when the Philistines were its masters. Not 
only has it a rich soil, but it is filled with 
wells of water from which it is constantly 
irrigated. So it was when Simon’s Galilean 
lodger beheld it. 

On the other side Peter’s view rested on 
the sea. The view of this was uninterrupted. 
That a fisherman born should choose for his 
lodgings a house “ by the sea” was natural. 
The vastness of the new waters must have 
awakened gentle awe in those dark, child-like 
eyes. Possibly, too, the gorgeous sunsets seen 
above as he sat musing alone at evening with 
the darkness descending, night swiftly fol- 
lowing, may have suggested the grand poetic 
imagery in which he wrote of the coming of 
the day of God—‘“ the heavens being on fire 
shall be dissolved.” 

Down by the low, flat shore runs the 
sandy road, through Ashkelon to Egypt to 
the south, and to the north through Carmel 
to Tyre and Sidon, along which Peter and 
the messengers of Cornelius “with certain 
brethren from Joppa,” went to Cxsarea. 

Over all this scene—the sea which cease- 
lessly murmurs against the little reef that 
forms the Joppa harbour ; the fertile fields ; 
the dome-shaped town ; its blistered houses, 
its brown, half-naked, harmonious inhabi- 
tants; all made vivid by the warm trans- 
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parent buoyant air—the fact that from 
Simon’s house, perched up on the highest 
point of the town, the man whom the Master 
Builder of the Church for all time placed in 
a position of singular honour looked upon 
it, casts something of the halo of sacred- 
ness, which even the more than eighteen 
centuries that have passed over it since he 
did so cannot destroy, nor all the events 
which have happened since supersede. It is 
a sacredness which has no name. 

Before this Galilean fisherman hired his 
rooms at the tanner’s house, and after that, 
Joppa was the scene of great victories of 
generals and kings ; Maccabees and Romans, 
Saracens and Crusaders have claimed it. 
Processions, momentous in their day, have 
passed to and from its fortifications, and 
have blessed and cursed it. That modern 
Alexander the Great, who rode roughshod 
over Europe, and who died at St. Helena, has 
walked its streets; but it is Peter who has 
given its marked interest to it. The town 
in which he had that vision, so great with 
future results, still lives for man through 
him, and through him alone, and must sur- 
vive its own destruction, and be lasting as 
time. 

It is a simple story of what happened that 
time of Peter’s waiting for his meal. It is 
to be found in Acts x. 9 to 23. 

Turning to the subject of that vision, to a 
reflective mind there is something startling 
in the contrast between the position Jesus 
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gave to Peter, and the part Peter played in 
the constructive work of the Church. It 
is worth while considering how small (as 
historians consider small) that part was. 
The fact is sufficiently emphasised in the 
literature of the Church. A Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life and Epistles of Paul is pos- 
sible. But a similarly vast work on the Life 
and Epistles of Peter is out of the ques- 
tion. There is not the material for it. So 
much is there of material for literature about 
Paul, that, of the two, literature has almost 
made Paul greater than Christ. But between 
Peter’s place in the mind of Christ and his 


place on the shelves of theologians’ libraries © 


and in the theologians’ Church there is no 
comparison. And naturally so. Without 
Paul, what would have been theology? Yet 
Rome contends that Peter, not Paul, founded 
the Church of Christ there. Acting upon 
stories handed down from earlier days, its 
early members dedicate its great sanctuary 
to him. It finds in him the heart of Chris- 
tendom. 

That Peter visited Rome is scarcely open 
to doubt, but the visit was not until his old 
age, when, very shortly, he suffered martyr- 
dom. That the early Christians there trea- 
sured his memory, late as was his visit to 
them, and brief as was his life amongst them, 
says something for the ripened power of 
the greatest of the original Apostles of the 
Lord. 

What were the narratives of that Light of 
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Life which he gave them Mark’s Gospel will 
suggest. (It was generally received in the 
early Church as dictated by Peter.) Though 
the manner of life of Paul, his character and 
his teaching, were well known by early 
Roman Christians—for he lived and taught 
long among them—yet it remains a fact that 
it was Peter whom they esteemed the most 
highly amongst their Saviour’s servants 
whom they had seen; and it was his name, 
not Paul’s, they magnified in the dedication 
of their church. 

To have won such a place in so brief a 
time as Peter lived in Rome, and to have 
done it after Paul had been so long and so 
grandly there before him, requires some ex- 
planation. Let us see if we may find one. 
Christian Europe is still a*long way from 
falling in with these early views as to the 
relative places of these two men. 

Certain facts in the Gospels have been 
assigned as the reason, as if human hearts 
moved according to texts. Jesus, it is said, 
commanded Peter to a first position when 
He gave him the commission and the keys of 
the kingdom. But why is it then that it is 
really Paul who holdsthese in theChristianity 
of to-day? We, too, have the text. We 
must go deeper. For that command there 
must have been to the mind of Jesus a 
reason, a reason in the man ; and to the men 
and women of Rome the: man was present. 
Mere verbal authority is a heathen not a 
Christian reason. The rulers of the Gentiles 
exercised ‘such authority, but it was not 
so with Jesus. The place of Peter was one 
of truth and fact, springing from his fitness 
for it, having deep and real origin in his 
. own nature before it was in word—and just 
.as in his place, as given by Jesus, there was 
nothing arbitrary, his place amongst the 
Roman Christians was not arbitrary. It was 
far too spontaneous and real to be the mere 
mechanical offspring of authority. Compared 
with Paul, they preferred Peter, though 
Paul was, before him, their hero, the greatest 
of the sons of God they had ever known. 

It may help us to understand this final 
place of Peter in the early Church if we 
remember that Jesus never declared either 
man, woman, or child to any place in His 
kingdom, except because He saw and felt in 
them fitness to fill it. A child was named 
“the greatest” because it was the greatest. 
When Peter was called the Rock, the last- 
ing, the permanent, it was because what 
Peter was, was, in fact, the lasting, the per- 
manent. He was greater than the twelve 
because he had most in him of the Eternal, 














and on which Churches rest and grow up. 
Next to the rank of a child Peter ranked | 
and the fact gave him his place in the esteem 
of Jesus. With Him greatness was the child, 
and the greater greatness was still more of 
the child. 

In any other light than this the name 
Cephas, a rock, was no name for Simon Bar- 
Jona, impulsive, headstrong Simon, who 
blundered, did wrong, and whose tears of 
sorrow for wrong fell hot and fast. But his 
humble, homely, childly heart was precious 
and beloved through all. As the world counts 
rock, rock was no character-name for this 
favourite of Jesus, with whom He chose to 
live as his daily and nightly friend. Im- 
movableness, solidity of character to the out- 
ward eye, Peter had none. But the outward 
eye judges falsely. 

Peter was clearly neither a great pioneer, 
nor a great theologian, nor a great scholar; 
but he was a great child, and for his fit- 
ness to express this one permanent power 
of the life of faith he was the foremost of the 
twelve. 

It was after the Christian ideal of character 
as set forth in Jesus had long been with the 
Romans that Peter’s character found its place 
amongst them, and received such honour as 
their souls could give. But Peter’s character 
was not his only advantage. There was only 
one man on whom Roman eyes rested who 
had with his own eyes seen Jesus, and one 
on whom Jesus had looked. What reality 
must there have been in the stories of the 
man who had been with Jesus “ going about 
doing good ”; who had had Jesus as an inti- 
mate of his family; who had seen Him at 
His last meal ; who had been present at His 
trial; who had seen that look which had 
broken his heart ; who had actually entered 
His empty tomb; who had seen and talked 
with Him after His resurrection, and had 
watched Him ascend out of sight into heaven. 
With what broken words, with tears in his 
dark eyes, would he tell of that sad day 
in his life when he denied Jesus in the judg- 
ment hall, of that look of Jesus, the last he 
had in life! I see the hearers drawn nearer 
and nearer to him as if they would comfort 
him. 

Is there anything in the world that could 
glorify a mortal life as experience like that ? 
And what to newly made converts to the 
faith of Jesus could so magnify a mortal 
name? Peter had known and had lived 
with, and loved, and adored the living Jesus. 
Perhaps only one thing could pass that, and 
that one thing Peter had—that Jesus had 
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chosen that man’s house for his home, to live 
under his roof, to eat and to sleep there, 
whose child had been upon his knee. Inti- 
macy like that must have placed the man 
who had it above all the greatest and the 
best, above even Paul. 

Peter, too, shone with the light of his 
mighty Master; some of His own greatness 
rested upon him. The strong faults which 
had marred his great passion for Jesus, age 
and grace had tempered and removed. He 
had been born again in the empty tomb of 
the garden. How deeply did his new spirit 
abide with him! All life long did he look 
for the coming again of that lovely life. 
The suns set and rose, and beyond them was 
the day of the Lord! He had once heard 
those sacred footsteps, and had seen the 
lights and shadows on that face; he could 
remember that living voice. The future 
was the coming of it all again, and that alone. 
Surely no man ever spoke of Jesus with 
greatness to the hearts of lovers of Him to 
be compared with that which was in the 
soul of Peter. 

There was but one of the twelve apostles 
who was placed in the first rank, and it was 
this Peter. Peter, as all the readers of the 
Gospels know, was full of faults. Rash, 
forward, presumptuous, self-confident, he 


was reproved more than all his eleven com- 


panions. Yet, despite all that, and while it 
was all happening, he was the greatest of 
them all. True, he fell, but he wept over 
it with hot, stinging tears. His very faults 
point to the character which won him the 
place of honour in his Master’s heart. They 
were the faults of a child. Among the 
twelve he was the greatest by a nature 
which made a little child still greater than 
he. Jesus had but one standard of great- 
ness. Degrees of rank in His eyes were 
approximations to the child. 

Needless is it to say how changed is the 
“Church of Rome” from that simple spon- 
taneous body we have spoken of as the 
Church in Rome. The head of the organiza- 
tion which to-day rules from that ancient 
city has lost every title to successorship to 
that Christ-loving Galilean fisherman whose 
simple beauty and grandeur of life com- 
manded all the reverence he ever received, 
and whose protest against homage when 
offered was, “I alsoamaman.” The sanc- 
tuary which to-day bears his name is the 





home of outrages on all that made Peter 
great and wise. 

By ripened fullness of childhood, by the 
stories he had to tell, Peter was placed be- 
yond the reach of any competitor. He was 
most Christ-like. The arguments of Paul 
had but prepared the soul of the Christians 
in troubled Rome for his greatness, as thirty 
years before the ideas of Jesus had made 
him the greatest of His chosen band. 

For this position Peter himself put forth 
no claim. The name and authority given 
him by his Master he seems never to have 
referred to, and Paul seems never to have 
heard of it, to have, indeed, assumed them 
himself. Neither had Peter the position 
which is won by learning and gifts of rea- 
soning and eloquence. Of these he had none. 
He spoke in a patois, partly Syrian, partly 
Hebrew. For the writing of his Gospel (viz. 
Mark’s) and Epistles there is the authority of 
those who put him in his place of honour, 
for the belief that he had to employ inter- 
preters. His sermon at Pentecost had none 
of the subtleties of the schoolman. It was 
full of the mightiness of the grandest inspira- 
tions of a child—feeling, openness, and fact. 

Peter was not great in the sense in which 
Paul was great, but as a favourite child is 
a favourite. They are an object-lesson on 
the difference between the mystic, silent 
power of the Spirit and the power of the 
tongue and the pen, and what we call talent. 
Both have their appointed work to do, but 
the former is the power of silent, uncon- 
scious, incomprehensible personal glory. And 
that is the rock on which the Church is 
lastingly built. Books and arguments affect 
Christians differently, and pass away. Each 
age needs a new series of them; but that 
character which is the reflection of the meek- 
ness and purity and gentleness of God, is of 
universal power, and abides for ever. 

Whether by authority conferred or by his 
ripened, gracious disposition, or by both 
combined, Peter was in the lasting esteem 
and reverence of the first Christians at Rome. 
By dangers and difficulties endured, by 
length of service, by cleverness and learning, 
the foremost place was Paul’s ; but in spite 
of themselves Peter’s was the character 
whose memory they treasured, and to which, 
in later ages, they dedicated their great 
church as a gravestone in the city in which 
his martyred body returned to dust. 


The illustrations to this article are from ‘‘ Picturesque Mediterranean,”’ published by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co., Limited. 
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GAMBLING AND BETTING. 
By tae Rev. HUGH PRICE HUGHES, M.A. 


T is somewhat difficult to distinguish be-| opinion. The Convocation of Canterbury 
tween gambling and betting. Both | also appointed a Committee, but I believe 
practices spring from the same root, a vulgar | that its Report has never been published. 
greed for money. The common belief that |The evidence furnished by the parochial 
those who stake small sums of money over | clergy, the municipal authorities, the police, 
games of chance do not really care for the | and the governors and chaplains of prisons, 
pence they win will not bear investigation. | clearly shows that gambling and betting have 
I have known cases of really wealthy people | increased enormously of late years. There 
who have felt a miserly satisfaction in grasp-| is, indeed, ample evidence of this in the 
ing a few shillings won in this disreputable | amazing growth in the number and circula- 
way. The desire for money is the root of | tion of so-called sporting papers. There 
both practices, however much the desire may | is further evidence in the fact that we have 
be veiled. Further, both practices are at-| now living in our midst multitudes of pro- 
tempts to obtain money otherwise than by fessional book-makers, whose sole occupation 
honest toil. A distinct element of chance or | is to prey upon the public mania for gambling. 
uncertainty must enter into the case. The | It has been estimated that the number of 
etymology of the word gambling obviously | professional book-makers in this country is 
implies that the chance of making money in | not less than ten thousand. Some idea of 
this case is associated with some kind of |the business done by these parasites may 
game. But the word has naturally extended | be gathered from the fact that the estate of 
its meaning to include dishonest transac-| one member of the fraternity who died in 
tions upon the Stock Exchange, the Cotton | 1888 was swornat under £152,000. Another 
Exchange, and similar places. The essential | who began life as a common sailor, after try- 
difference between gambling and betting | ing prize-fighting, turned his attention to the 
seems now to consist in the fact that the 


more lucrative and less painful occupation of 


gambler takes an.active share in the trans- 
action whatever it is, out of which he hopes 
tomake gain; but the betting man simply 


wagers sums of money upon events of which | 


he is only a spectator. The events upon 
which bettors hope to make money are gene- 
rally horse races, boat races, football matches, 
prize fights, and other similar occasions at 
which men struggle for the mastery over 
one another. 
for opportunities of making fools of them- 
selves. Bets are freely made on the results 
of political and other elections, and, in fact, 
upon anything. In India, for example, a 
favourite form of betting is with respect 
to the amount of rain that will fall at a 
particular time! All these are cases of at- 
tempts to make money by guessing correctly 
the course of events which cannot be accu- 
rately foreseen. 

There is no doubt that gambling and bet- 


But bettors are never at a loss | 


a book-maker, and died not long ago worth 
£54,000. A writer in the Contemporary Re- 
view for April, 1889, said that one book-maker 
boasted that he had written off £300,000 of 
bad debts in the previous year. The mania 
of gambling pervades all classes of society. 
We have just had most painful evidence 
that it rules the highest classes of all. But 
this once aristocratic vice has now percolated 
through every grade of British society down 
to the very gutter. It is an awful fact that 
the passion for gambling has increased enor- 
mously among the working classes, especially 
in mining and manufacturing districts. It 
is very sad to relate that women are following 
the terrible example of their husbands and 
‘sons. There are even professional women 
| book-makers in some of the great northern 
/communities. It is appalling to add that the 

vice has descended to the children. There are 
| even boy book-makers! The vicar of a manu- 





ting have enormously increased of late years. | facturing town states that two telegraph boys 
The Convocation of the Province of York has | in his neighbourhood had begun to make 
issued an interesting Report on this subject, | penny books, and were so successful that 
which may take its place with the memor- | they found it paid to give up their situations, 
able Reports issued by both the Province of | and they now, though mere lads, think of 
York and the Province of Canterbury some | devoting themselves entirely to book-making. 
years ago upon the subject of intemperance. | A writer in a local newspaper mentions the fol- 
It is to be hoped that the last Report will | lowing case, which the Committee of the Con- 
have as decisive an influence upon public | vocation of York publishes as quite typical :— 
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‘On my way to business I noticed in front two 
little boys in conversation of such a character as to 
cause me to slacken my speed. One, a child of about 
eleven years old, said to the other, who was perhaps 
twelve months his senior, ‘ What will you give on 
Tittlemouse?’ (a horse to run at Doncaster). ‘ Six 
to four,’ was the reply. ‘Very well,’ the little one 
answered, ‘take it,’ at the same time handing him 
four halfpennies. The two then went forward, it is 
presumed, to school.”’ 


It would be difficult to imagine any social 
fact more appalling than that. The ultimate 
effect of yielding to this vice it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to exaggerate. A gambler’s 
wife appealing against gambling in a religious 
newspaper revealed the horrors of the gam- 
bler’s home in the following passage :— 

‘Upon my knees and blind with tears have I 
implored my husband to give up this mad fascination 
for God’s sake, and for his children’s sake, but he 
was deaf to all my appeals. At last we were com- 
pelled to separate. Had it not been for the mercy 
of God and the love of friends, the little ones and I 
must have starved, for everything we possessed was 
sacrificed to the ruling passion.”’ 


Gambling not only leads to financial ruin 
but it has a peculiarly deadening effect upon 
the soul, even before the fatal consummation 
is reached. It produces one of the most heart- 
less forms of selfishness, and is specially fatal 
to delicacy and magnanimity of mind. It is 
peculiarly mean, sordid, and brutal. As 
Charles Kingsley said, “of all habits, how- 
ever much civilised men may give way to it, 
betting is one of the most intrinsically 
savage.” In women it greatly promotes 
drunkenness, immorality, and neglect of 
domestic duty. I need scarcely say that no 
habit is more fatal to the observance of 
the Lord’s Day and to other religious prac- 
tices. Mr. Runciman, in his famous article 
on horse-racing in the Contemporary Review 
for April, 1889, says :— 

‘*Go to any suburban race meeting, I don’t care 
which you pick, and you will fancy that hell’s tatter- 
demalions have got holiday. Listen while two or 
three of the fellows in the ring work themselves into 
an ecstasy of vile excitement, then you will hear 
something which cannot be described or defined in 
any terms known to humanity. Why it should be 
so I cannot tell, but the portentous symptoms of 
putridity are always in evidence.” 

This peculiar kind of putridity is one of 
the distinctive products of the gambling 
spirit, differentiating it markedly from other 
vices. No words are too strong to describe 
the vileness and the foulness which gambling 
generates when it has run its full course. In 
the conversation which accompanied the 
acceptance of the report in the Convocation 
of York, Canon Lloyd expressed the convic- 
tion that “almost more evil was wrought in 





the north by betting and gambling than by 
intemperance.” 

Many years ago Mr. James Greenwood, the 
“ Amateur Casual,” went so far as to declare 
that gambling ‘“‘causes perhaps more ruin 
and irreparable dismay than any other two of 
the curses of London.” If that was true when 
Mr. James Greenwood first became famous, 
how much more true is it to-day, when Fleet 
Street is almost impassable at the time when 
the result of some race is expected at the 
offices of the sporting journals. 

But I need not enlarge at any greater 
length upon the extent and the deadliness of 
the evil. It is time to ask what can be done 
to stop the ravages of this gigantic national 
curse. Surely the first necessity is to dis- 
cover and to state the precise evil of gam- 
bling and betting. One of the most curious 
features of this discussion is the apparent. 
inability of theologians and great ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries to lay their fingers upon the 
ethical objection to the practice. The Com- 
mittee of the Convocation of Canterbury 
actually shrank from trying to give any 
definition of what gambling and betting are, 
and so of pointing out wherein the evil con- 
sists. The Committee of the Convocation of 
York have not done much better. They 
have furnished the definitions of all sorts of 
people, and then wind up with the amazing 
statement that they do not regard it as neces- 
sary, in order to deal with the subject, that 
they should be able to define with scientific 
accuracy what gambling and betting are, or 
tosay what particularcommandment is broken 
by those who are addicted to this habit. So 
long as those who may be regarded as ethical 
authorities talk in this ridiculous way, they 
need not expect to produce any impres- 
sion upon the consciences of men. Gambling 
is either right or wrong. If it is wrong, why 
is it wrong? The Spectator has actually 
argued that it is not wrong in itself, but that 
it only becomes wrong when you risk an 
amount of property beyond that which it 
would be right for you to sacrifice for the 
sake of recreation or amusement. A great 
dignitary of the Established Church, holding 
the same view as Mr. Hutton, told the under- 
graduates at St. Mary’s, Oxford, some years 
ago, that so long as they did not gamble for 
more than half-a-crown gambling was harm- 
less. As children and working lads gene- 
rally enter upon a career of ruin with smaller 
stakes than half-a-crown, it will be seen that 
such ethical instructions as these are worse 
than useless: they are positively misleading 
and mischievous in the highest degree. A 
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dignitary of the Church who gives his ex- 
alted patronage to gambling for half-a-crown 
is a far more dangerous promoter of this 
vice than any book-maker in existence. Un- 
less we can find some ground of objection to 
the practice of gambling, apart altogether 
from the amount of the money risked, we 
had better abandon all attempts to arrest the 
vice. Unless we can create a conscience on 
the subject we shall do nothing. And we 
shall never create a conscience if we attempt 
a kind of ethical thimblerigging with half- 
crowns. Several distinguished persons have 
come near the truth. The saintly and erudite 
Bishop of Durham states that ‘‘ Gambling is 
(1) seeking habitually, (2) at the cost of 
others, (3) but with their consent, so far as 
they seek the same end, (4) personal gain or 
(5) excitement, (6) in excess of the value of 
the effort, (7) without adding anything to the 
common wealth.” This is a very elaborate 
definition, but much too scholastic in form 
for the common intelligence. The Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, suggests with 
considerable insight that, “ the dishonesty of 
gambling consists in trying to gain money 
for which no equivalent is given.” The 
Bishop of Carlisle again puts his foot upon 
the immovable rock of morality when he 
says that in all “proper transactions with 
your fellow men, whether it be as master 
with servant, or a man buying something, 
the great principle is that of mutual advan- 
tage,” and that “this fundamental law is 
directly broken in the case of betting and 
gambling.” The Bishop of Manchester, with 
a similar inkling of the truth, says that the 
motive of gambling is “the desire to possess 
one’s self of the property of another, without 
giving to that other any adequate value or 
service.” Bishop Martensen, in his “ Social 
Ethics,” contended that money can be 
rightly acquired only by gift, inheritance, or 
in return for labour or other equivalent, and 
that gambling must therefore be wrong be- 
cause there is no quid pro quo. This is excel- 
lent, worthy of the great bishop's ethical 
reputation, and in the same general line of 
thought as the views expressed by the 
Bishops of Durham and Carlisle and the 
Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 

The best definition, however, of the essen- 
tial evil of gambling, is given by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in his intensely interesting “Study 
of Sociology.” 

“ Listen,’ he says, ‘‘to a conversation about 
gambling; and, where reprobation is expressed, 
note the grounds of the reprobation. That it tends 


towards the ruin of the gambler ; that it risks the 
welfare of family and friends ; that it alienates from 








business, and leads into bad company—these, and 
such as these, are the reasons given for condemning 
the practice. Rarely is there any recognition of the 
fundamental reason. Rarely is gambling condemned 
because it isa kind of action by which pleasure is 
obtained at the cost of pain to another. e normal 
obtainment of gratification, or of the money which 
purchases gratification, implies, firstly, that there has 
been put forth equivalent effort of a kind which, in 
some way, furthers the general good; and implies, 
secondly, that those from whom the money is received 
get, directly or indirectly, equivalent satisfactions. 
But in gambling the opposite happens. Benefit 
received does not imply effort put forth; and the 
happiness of the winner involves the misery of the 
loser. This kind of action is therefore essentially 
anti-social—sears the sympathies, cultivates a hard 
egoism, and so produces a general deterioration of 
character and conduct.”’ 


Here we have a lucid and convincing state- 
ment of the two aspects of the immorality of 
gambling. First, it is gain without merit; 
and secondly, it is gain through another's 
loss. As the Bishop of Carlisle admirably 
observed, every legitimate transaction _be- 
tween human beings is one that produces a 
mutual benefit. That is the spear of Ithuriel 
that will compel every shady business transac- 
tion to assume its legitimate ugliness. This 
is the test of legitimate trade on the Stock 
Exchange, in church bazaars, and every- 
where else. Whenever the seller and the 
buyer are not mutually benefited the trans- 
action is immoral and rotten, and involves 
dishonesty and deceit on one side or the 
other. Wherever one man gains through 
another man’s loss he does wrong and fla- 
grantly violates the golden law of the Gospel. 
This second feature of the essential evil of 
gambling springs out of the first, gain with- 
out merit of some kind. There are only 
two ways in which any man can honestly 
become the possessor of money, either as a 
gift from some one who has the right to give 
it, or as the result of his own industry. 
Whatever a man gains by the honest sweat 
of his brow, whether that sweat be produced 
by physical or mental effort in the service of 
God and humanity, he is entitled to have. 
But whenever he attempts to make money 
by evading the fundamental law of human 
labour he is a scoundrel, whatever pretty 
name he may give his performance. 

On this subject the Apostle Paul speaks 
with great plainness and decision. In 2 Thes- 
salonians iii. 10, he says, “If any will not 
work, neither let him eat.” I hope to live 
to see the day when that will be the law of 
England. A man has no right to enjoy the 
inestimable advantages of civilisation unless 
he does his share of the work of the world. 
A conscription for the purpose of killing my 
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fellow-creatures I detest. But a conscrip- 
tion of industry for the purpose of com- 
pelling every man to do his share of the 
work of the human race I welcome. Of 
course those who are in feeble health or 
mentally deficient are exceptions to this 
rule. But every man who lives upon the 
industry of his fellow-men is a disgraceful 
parasite ; and the day will come when public 
opinion will echo the sentiment of St. Paul, 
and offer these idlers in all ranks of life the 
alternatives of honest work or the treadmill. 
On the same general question St. Paul speaks 
with equal plainness in Ephesians iv. 28: 
“Let him that stole steal no more; but 
rather let him labour, working with his hands 
the thing that is good, that he may have 
whereof to give to him that hath need.” 
In the judgment of St. Paul the entire 
human race may be divided into two classes 
—those who steal and those who work. 
Every man who does no work, but lives 
therefore upon the work of his ancestors or 
his contemporarics, is, in the judgment of 
St. Paul, a thief. In this category we 
must obviously place the gambler. The 
more the conduct of the gambler is analysed 
and pondered, the more it will be realised 
that at bottom every gambler is a thief ; and 
that the commandment which he has broken 
is the commandment which says, “Thou 
shalt not steal.” It is surprising that the 
Convocations of York and Canterbury have 
not yet found this out. But they are evidently 
misled by the fact that in this instance the 
thief's victim is particeps criminis, and a con- 
senting party to his own loss. But that no 
more alters the character of the act, and no 
more excuses the thief, than the fact that 
the duellist is a party to his own murder. 
In a word, gambling stands in the same 
relation to stealing that duelling stands to 
murder. In both cases the victim takes the 
chance that he may be the victor. But in 
the case of duelling the conscience of Eng- 
Jand no longer regards that as an excuse. 
The successful duellist is, in the eyes of the 
Jaw, a murderer. The day will come when 
the conscience of England will be equally 
enlightened in relation to gambling, and 
when every gambler will be branded as a 
thief. Until that is realised the Pulpit will 





not speak clearly and the State will not act 
vigorously, 

When the essential evil of gambling is 
thus realised, it is seen that the vice does 
not depend upon the amount of money at 
stake. Of course, notwithstanding the ancient 
lines, it is not as grievous a moral offence to 
steal a pin as to steal one thousand pounds, 
But the fact that an act’of theft does not 
appear very serious when the object stolen 
is of little value does not really alter the 
moral character of stealing. A man whe 
gambles for threepenny points at a game of 
whist may apparently be doing a trifling 
wrong. Nevertheless, in his degree he is a 
thief, and encouraging all other thieves of 
the same sort. Judgment must always 
begin with the house of God. Ministers of 
religion and members of Christian Churches 
should at once set a clean example. The 
early Fathers of the Christian Church uni- 
versally condemned the playing of games 
for money, and Councils of the Church ex- 
pelled those guilty of the vice from the 
Lord’s table. Ata later period the School- 
men, as we should have imagined, began to 
sophisticate, and finally concluded that gam- 
bling in moderation was harmless, and that 
it became sinful only when carried to excess. 
The sooner we repudiate for ever the vicious 
nonsense of the Schools and return to the 
noble morality of the primitive Church, the 
better for us and for our children. When 
the representatives of Christianity advocate 
an intelligible morality upon this question, 
we have a foundation on which to build. 
Much may be done by the State to prohibit 
gambling as a profession, and to punish with 
great severity third parties who come in to 
promote the vice. The publication of betting 
odds in the newspapers, the transmission of 
book-makers’ circulars through the post, and 
the use of the telegraph wire by the gamblers, 
should all be prohibited. But these and many 
other obvious reforms will come within the 
range of practical social politics as soon as 
Christian men cease to apologise for the 
vice by explaining it away, or by justifying 
it under any circumstances or in any form, 
whether at the Derby, at Tattersall’s, on the 
Stock Exchange, at a church bazaar, or ina 
private drawing-room. 
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IN MILTON’S FOOTSTEPS AT VALLOMBROSA. 


By tue Rev. Prorzssor W. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


HEN tourists to Florence have feasted 

their eyes a little on the Cathedral and 
the Baptistry, and the Palazzo Vecchio, and 
Savonarola’s cell, and Dante’s house, and the 
great picture galleries, and the churches, and 
the green glades of the Cascine, they can hear 
with interest of charming spots in the sur- 
rounding country that well deserve a visit. 
And it is a striking thing that, after two cen- 
turies and a half, there are no places more 
popular than two that made a great impres- 
sion on Milton, in his memorable Italian tour 
of 1638—Fiesolé and Vallombrosa. Fiesolé, 
or Fesolé, as Milton spells it, is now reached 
easily by the electric tramway—a strange 
vehicle to use when you are thinking of the 
seventeenth century. It is here that Milton 
plants his friend Galileo’s telescope, and 
fancies him surveying the moon, 


“whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At ev’ning from the top of Fesolé.” 


No doubt it was a haunt of Galileo’s, and 
an excellent position for his “optic glass,” as 
the telescope was then called ; though we 
daresay the great sage was considerably dis- 
appointed, in spite of all his facilities for 
observation, to be able to descry no 


* new lands 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe.” 


That Fiesolé would charm Milton for other 


As he drove up the hill on a bright August 
day, the sight of the vineyards with clusters 
on every branch, the profusion of roses and 
flowers gleaming like gems against the oaks 
and chestnuts, and all illuminated by a cloud- 
less sun and a sky of spotless blue, must 
have brought Paradise itself to his mind ; 
while the view from the top, the winding 
Arno, the city with its domes and towers, 
the palaces and villas on every hillside, the 
rich plain and the enfolding mountains 
must have been as enchanting then as they 
are to-day. In his “ Epistole Familiares,” 
he fondly recalls these Tuscan glories, even 
alongside the attractions of Athens and 
Rome; “not even Attic Athens itself, with 
its crystal [lissus, nor that old Rome on its 
own Tiber-bank, could so enchant me that I 
did not recall with delight your Arno and 
these hills of Fesolé.” Florence was full of 
XX—38 





L | mination to assert it. 
reasons, no one who has seen it can doubt. | 





attractions for Milton; here his favourite 
language was spoken and written with unex- 
ampled purity ; here taste and genius reigned ; 
here the Academia della Crusca and many 
other scientific and literary clubs brought 
together numbers of cultivated and interest- 
ing men; and here he learned to love and 
venerate the “Tuscan artist,” as he calls 
Galileo, who had some time before begun to 
lose his sight, and had become wholly blind 
when Milton saw him. “There it was,” he 
says, in his “Second Defence of the English 
People,” “I saw the famous Galileo grown 
old, the prisoner of the Inquisition for think- 
ing in Astronomy otherwise than the Fran- 
ciscan and Dominican licensers thought.” 
Milton had already published his minor 
poems, and thus he came among the Floren- 
tines with a great reputation, which he abun- 
dantly sustained by his intelligent interest in 
these literary clubs. He was yet but thirty 
and could have had no presentiment that 
before many years he would himself have te 
bear the loss of sight like Galileo ; but pro- 
bably he gathered something from the bear- 
ing of the sage, not without its use when his 
own day of darkness came—something of 
that noble sentiment in his “Second De- 
fence,” “It is not so wretched to be. blind 
as not to be capable of enduring blindness.” 
The very sight of Galileo must have thrilled 
him with a fresh love of liberty and deter- 
With Galileo’s kind] 
and respectful notice of him he was vase | 
pleased ; for the sage divined him to be no 
common man ; although 
“little then 

Did Galileo think whom he received ; 

That in his hand he held the hand of one 

Who could requite him.” 

As to Milton’s impressions of Italy, it is 
almost provoking that he says so little of 
them. His sketch of his tour in the “ Second 
Defence ” is designed to defend himself from 
the contempt cast on him personally by his 
opponents, and to show with what affec- 
tionate respect and interest he was received 
everywhere in Italy, and especially at Flor- 
ence. What we do know of his impressions 
of the country we have to spell out from 
indirect allusions that become significant only 
to those who have been there ; such as the 
passage where he hints at the sensation which 
the sight of a new country brings— 
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“The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renown’d metropolis, 
With glistening spires and pinnacles adorned, 
Which now the rising sun gilds with his beams,” 


But we have wandered from Fiesolé, and 
have not yet approached Vallombrosa. In 
his exhaustive Life of Milton, Professor Mas- 
son tells us that “among all his excursions 
around Florence, none seemed to be remem- 
bered by him more fondly [than that to Vall- 
ombrosa]; his mention of it has added much 
to the prior poetic celebrity of the spot ; and 
in the Convent of Vallombrosa, they still 
cherish, it is said, the legend of his visit, and 
profess even to show relics in authentication.” 

This last may have been true in the days of 
Wordsworth (the authority quoted by Pro- 
fessor Masson), whose pilgrimage to Vallom- 
brosa was celebrated in a poem unfortunately 
omitted in most editions of his works. But 
the times are changed, and Vallombresa is a 
convent no more. It has shared the fate of 
the other monasteries of Italy, and after 
being a religious house for eight hundred 
years, it is now converted into a College of 
Forestry. 

Every reader of “ Paradise Lost” remem- 
bers the passage in the first book where it is 
introduced. Standing on the beach of the 
“inflamed sea,” Satan call’d 

“Tis legions, angel forms, who lay entranced, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 


In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High over-arched embower.” 


We shall by-and-by try to indicate the pos- 
sible association of ideas that suggested a 
simile somewhat out of the way ; meanwhile 
let us visit the place and rehearse its story. 

Vallombrosa lies some twenty miles east 
of Florence, and is reached most easily by 
railway to Pontassieve, which is about half 
the way, and stage coach or carriage there- 
after. The railway carries you pleasantly 
along the banks of the Arno, over a plain of 
marvellous fertility, divided into little fields 
of grain or vegetables, and rich olive groves 
and orchards, with vines tastefully festooned 
along the rows of trees that divide the fields, 
or draped about the tall poplars on the road- 
side. Milton must have had some such 
vale in his thoughts when he sang of 


“The flow’ry dale of Sibma clad with vines.” 


Or when he sang how our first parents, as if 
celebrating the nuptials of the trees— 


“Jed the vine 
To wed her elm; she, spoused, about him twines 
Her marriageable arms, and with her brings 
Her dower, the adopted clusters, to adorn 
His barren leaves,” 





When you get into the stage-coach, you are 
carried up among the roots of the Apennines, 
through meadows, underwood and forests— 
a.contrast to the scenery of the plain. Reach- 
ing the outskirts of Vallombrosa, you enter 
a forest of pine, so dense that the sky 
itself is lost to view, and the glare of mid- 
day is turned into the “dim religious light.” 
Innumerable pine columns rise straight to- 
wards heaven, infinitely grander than any 
number of cathedral pillars; and scanning 
their straight stems rising so gracefully with- 
out twist or curve, you think perhaps how 
well it would be if your course heavenward 
were as true and orderly as theirs. After 
you have traversed the long pine avenue, 
the monastery comes into view. A large 
square block, without architectural pretence, 
rising from a grove of pine, beech and chest- 
nut, it derives its interest from the magnifi- 
cent site, its solemn loneliness, and the gorge- 
ous drapery of trees which seem to clothe it 
as with royal robes. These monks did know 
how to choose a site! The present building 
dates from about 1637, the very time of 
Milton’s visit, but smaller buildings preceded 
it, and the foundation of the monastery itself 
goes far back into the Middle Ages. 

Its founder, San Giovanni Gualberto, was 
a member of the distinguished family of Vis- 
domini, and in his fiery and dissipated youth 
followed the profession of arms. Another 
Visdomini having slain his brother Hugo, 
Giovanni Gualberto vowed vengeance on him 
and watched his opportunity. It came on 
Good Friday, A.D. 1003, when accompanied 
by some armed followers he met his enemy 
in a narrow defile of the forest, and imme- 
diately called on him to prepare to die. The 
assassin fell at his feet and implored mercy, 
appealing to him not to shed blood on such 
aday. Bysomestrange influence, the appeal 
went to the heart of Giovanni Gualberto, he 
spared his enemy, and became from that 
hour athoroughly changed man. He entered 
the famous monastery of San Miniato in 
Florence, prostrated himself before a crucifix, 
seemed to see the head of the Saviour bow- 
ing in acknowledgment of his homage, and 
resolved to devote himself to the monastic 
life. At first the abbot refused his request, 
hardly believing in so sudden a conversion, 
but after a time he admitted him. On the 
death of the abbot in 1008, Giovanni had so 
commended himself by his character and 
devotion that he was chosen to succeed him. 
This honour, however, he declined, not liking 
sO prominent a post, his desire being for 
some sequestered spot where he might serve 
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God, “procul ab urbe strepituque Florentiz.” 
Wandering one day among the secluded 
glens in the neighbouring mountains he sat 
down under a spreading beech, when a foun- 
tain sprang up at his feet. It was a token 
to him that this was the spot where God 
designed him to make his home. He found 
two poor hermits in the neighbourhood and 
with them he associated himself. Contrary 
to his desire, a community of monks gra- 
dually gathered round him. They lived in 
poor huts, each hut having a cross in front 
to frighten away evil spirits, and the whole 
enclosed by a wooden paling to keep off wild 
beasts. The monastery obtained the coun- 
tenance of persons of high distinction, includ- 
ing the famous Countess Matilda and the 
Emperor Conrad II. Its inmates were dis- 
tinguished for their very rigid and indeed 
cruel acts of self-denial. Their two great 
enemies were evil spirits and wild beasts, and 
savage though the beasts were, the demons 
were a great deal worse. Giovanni Gual- 
berto died in 1073, but the monastery kept 
up its fame for self-denial, and received 
many valuable benefactions. In the course 
of time it became rich, fashionable, and luxu- 
rious, admitting many members of the best 
families and counting among its sons several 
who were afterwards elevated to the pope- 
dom. In its most prosperous days, the 
brotherhood numbered a hundred and fifty 
monks, and while doubtless the establish- 
ment contributed in some ways to the mate- 
rial welfare of the people around, it is not 
denied that it became demoralized and demo- 
ralizing. Besides possessing large and valu- 
able tracts of land, its treasures in books, 
pictures, and other works of art were very 
great. Its history exemplified a common 
experience ; its renown for piety bringing it 
showers of wealth, which in due time under- 
mined its piety, and made it what rich monas- 
teries have usually been. 

Its prosperity was unchecked till the days 
of the first Napoleon, who dismantled the 
monastery, alienated its possessions, and dis- 
persed its treasures. On the fall of Napoleon 
it was re-established under the Archduke 


Leopold ; but much of its property was lost | 
beyond recall, and the restored establishment | 


was but a poor edition of its former self. 
Then came the annexation of Tuscany to the 
kingdom of Italy, and the secularisation of 
the monasteries. The change was carried 
out by the Italian Government with no little 
consideration for existing incumbents. Only 
a few poor monks linger now at Vallombrosa, 


who keep up service in the church, and attend | 





to the Meteorological Observatory. The 
place, as we have said, is now a College of 
Forestry. A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
some years ago, who did not conceal his dis- 
like of the change, said that it had some 
eleven professors and twelve students. This 


| could hardly have been correct ; at our visit 


in May, 1891, it had seven teachers and 
about fifty pupils. 

There is little now inside the building to 
create much interest. The church is not 
remarkable, at least as compared with the 
churches of Florence, and in the monastery 
itself the kitchen is the only apartment that 
excites much interest. In the centre is an 
enormous fireplace with stone pillars and 
roof, and a turnspit worked by water-power, 
on which, it has been said, an ox might have 
been roasted alive. There are two refectories, 
one of which was designed for the dii majores, 
and the other for the rank and file of the 
monastery. The monks’ cells are now bed- 
rooms for the students, where you may see 
botanical collections or cases of butterflies 
that show a very different interest from that 
of the days of yore. 

It is outside the building that the chief 
interest lies. There are delightful walks 
through the woods in all directions, most of 
them leading to views quite superb. Within 
a few minutes of the house is the famous 
beech-tree, and the fountain near it, which, 
it is said, determined the site. A fine old 
tree still spreads its wide branches over the 
spot, and tradition says it is the very tree 
under which the founder rested. An in- 
scription in Latin on a marble tablet (with 
several blunders in the Latinity) assures us 
that it was under these very branches that 
the ‘“sanctissimus patriarcha” was reposing 
when the fountain sprang up. Half a mile 
to the right, on a commanding rock, three 
hundred feet high, stands a hermitage known 
as I] Paradisino,” or ‘“ La Celle,” described 
by an Italian writer as “ posto come un nido 
(aquila sulla sommita di uno soglio isolato.” 
It was formerly a place of seclusion for holy 
exercises, but is now an annex of the Albergo 
della Croce di Savoia—the hotel near the 
monastery. It commands a magnificent 
view, not only of the valley of Vallombrosa, 
but also of that of the Arno as far as 


| Florence, of which we have a peep, while 


the horizon is bounded by the marble moun- 
tains of Carrara. Over a cave in the rock 


|an inscription on a marble slab informs us 


that here B. Melchior de Valciano, “laicus 


| Vallumbrosanus,” equally noted for the wis- 


dom of the serpent and the harmlessness of 
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the dove, many a time put to flight with the 
sign of the cross a wretched “ kakodemon ” 
that used to assault him, and after a life, or 
living death, of fasting, vigils, cold, and 
nakedness, was one day found dead. What a 
tragedy of sincere but mistaken devotion ! 

As we have said, evil spirits were the 
misery of the place. Below this “ Para- 
disino” you come on a piece of a rock with 
a large round face and burly recumbent 
figure engraved rudely on it. Another Latin 
inscription gives you the history, and excites 
your wonder at the prodigy which it com- 
memorates. : It was here that “ anno a partu 
Virginis MXXIV.,” the “ sanctissimus patri- 
archa,” Giovanni Gualtero himself, was chased 
and seized by an impertinent demon, who 
precipitated him down the cliff, expecting to 
dash his brains out on the rock below. Won- 
derful to tell, the rock became a sort of fea- 
ther bed to catch him, and received and 
retained the impression of the face and figure 
of the saint. But the image is not sunk in 
the rock, as might have been expected, but 
by another miracle, stands out from it in 
ordinary relief. When Milton gazed upon 
it he must have felt considerably at a loss 
how to combine courtesy and truth. But 
it was always Milton’s practice in Italy 
honestly to avow his Protestant beliefs, 
whatever the result might be ; and we have 
no reason to suppose that he departed from 
his rule at Vallombrosa. 

As we traverse these woods and wilds, the 
shade of Milton seems always to accompany 
us, and we look out on everything with his 
eyes and feelings. As Wordsworth puts it— 


“ Vallombrosa! of thee I first heard in the page 
Of that holiest of bards, and the name for my mind 
Has a musical charm which the winter of age 
And the changes it brings has no power to unbind. 
And now, ye Miltonian shades! under you 
l repose, nor am forced from sweet fancy to part; 
While your leaves I behold, and the brooks I will strew, 
And the realised vision is clasped to my heart.” 


As we pursue the path that leads past the 
Paradisino up among the woods, we pass 
from the region of pines to that of the beech. 
We know nothing in sylvan beauty more 
charming than a beech-wood glade, especially 
in early summer. The leafy shade, the soft 
carpet below, the song of birds, the trickle 





of brooks, and last, not. least, the sunbeams 
illuminating the fresh green leaves and 
struggling into the thicket, seem to charm 
us into another world. Let us hear Words- 
worth again :— 


‘* Vallombrosa, I longed in thy shadiest wood 
To slumber, reclined on the moss-covered floor ; 
Fond wish that was granted at last, and the flood 
That lulled me asleep bids me listen once more. 
Its murmur how soft! as it falls down the steep, 
Near that Cell, yon sequester’d Retreat high in air— 
Where our Milton was wont lonely vigils to keep, 
For converse with God sought through study and prayer.’ 


But now, to explain Milton’s comparison 
of Satan’s troops to autumn leaves in Vall- 
ombrosa. When we passed at first through 
the vast pine-woods, where needles only and 
not leaves are shed, we saw no fitness in 
the simile. It was only in the beech-wood 
that it began to be appropriate. Though 
our visit was in early summer, we were not 
long in observing piles of withered beech- 
leaves choking the ditches or heaped up 
against the fences. Then it was easy to 
imagine one of those fierce hurricanes which 
in autumn and winter sweep down the cliffs 
of the Apennines, raging in fury over Vall- 
ombrosa, and hurrying clouds of leaves 
through the air, in wild helter-skelter dance, 
darkening the very sky. Could Milton, if 
ever he looked on such a tumult of leaves, 
forbear thinking of the tradition that peo- 
pled the valley with hosts of evil spirits, 
and associating them with the leaves, whose 
fantastic movements could be compared to 
no motion of earthly creatures? The storm 
over, they would lie quietly in vast masses 
in the brooks and ditches. Thus might come 
the comparison of Satan’s legions to autumn 
leaves that strew the brooks in Vallombrosa. 

We have written of a day at Vallombrosa ; 
but we can think of no spot where seekers 
of rest and calm would more thoroughly 
enjoy a longer stay than among these de- 
lightful woods. The genius loci is at once 
calming and exhilarating ; the soul is soothed 
by the silence and the solitude, as it is ex- 
hilarated at the same time by the air of the 
mountains and the magnificent views. The 
devout heart hears the voice of God, and 
seg at once His greatness and His tender 
ove. 
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a THE EMPTY CHAIR. 

6 By C. T. CARISBROOKE. 

s, 'MHE first warm touch of everlasting love 

“ Comes through a mother’s arms and soft caress, 

mn Her tender clasp and constant watches prove 

es The unseen power that hovers near to bless. 

ne Yet, while we mourn and view the empty chair, 

“4 The Everlasting Arms are here, still here. 

2; | 
The ear will wait her footfall all in vain, 
4 The heart bewail its strange and sudden fate, I 
ce The eye will yearn to see her face again, I 
ed While hearth and home seem bare and desolate. i 
“fl Yet, while we mourn for this our bitter ill, i 
he The Everlasting Arms are round us still. 
id 

er 


The heavenly watch around us, who may tell, 

Or unseen guards around our loved who roam ? 
Infinite power hath hands invisible 

To watch the cradle and protect the home; 
Still warm and close (would we believe them near), 
The Everlasting Arms are here, still here. 
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ON LONELY HILLS. 
By MARY DAVISON, Avruor or ‘‘SHapow anv Survz,”’ “ Lucriz,’’ “Tae Orrver Cumpren,”’ Eto. 


CHAPTER III.—FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


as rest of the journey was tedious 

enough, but Kattarina was unconscious 
of all its difficulties ; for in the comfort of her 
new place she soon fell asleep, and the day- 
light had all gone and evening set in before 
she was wakened suddenly by the abrupt 
stopping of the cart, as its wheel grazed 
the lowest of the three steps that led up to 
the hall-door at Hill House. 

“ Here we are, miss!” said Elias cheerily. 
And then the door opened wide, lamplight 
streamed out across the snow, faces and figures 
appeared in the hall, and before Kattarina 
had time to realise that her long journey was 
over at last, she was standing with dazzled 
eyes in front of the fire, in the warm, bright 
parlour of her new home. 

Confused and bewildered by the light and 
by the suddenness of the change, she was 
yet instantly conscious of a sense of comfort 
and relief. 

It was all strange, but there was a home 
atmosphere about her that made itself felt. 
Tender hands pulled off her gloves and un- 
tied her cap, and caressingly touched her 
cold little cheeks and thick dark hair, and 
looking up with grave inquiry at the face 
that was bending over her—a face full of 
love, and all stirred with sweet emotion—a 
sudden smile came into the dark eyes that 
had been sad and wistful for so long ; and it 
was ina tone of glad recognition and con- 
tentment that she said softly, “My Aunt 
Anne!” as if she felt that here at last was 
what she had come so far to find. 

And Miss Innis thought that voice the 
sweetest thing she had ever heard. All day 
her gentle, self-distrustful nature had been 
busy planning how she could gradually win 
her little niece’s love and make her feel at 
home and happy among her own people ; 
and now to find that the sense of kindred 
was in the child’s heart already gave her 
such keen, unlooked-for delight, that happy 
tears came into her eyes. 

Mr. Innis was standing close by on the 
hearth-rug, looking down “at her and at the 
child, feeling an interest and almost ex- 
citement that surprised himself, but with a. 
nervous sense as well of the new element in | 
his surroundings ; and his sister, accustomed | 
to make him her first thought, came back 
quickly to herself, and glancing up at him | 


with a half-apologetic smile on her face, 
which looked still so happy and tender, she 
pushed back Kattarina’s hair gently with 
one hand, and stooping a little over her, said 
softly, 

“Look up, Kattarina, and tell me if you 
know who this is.” 

At that question, Kattarina drew back a 
little shyly, and leaned against her aunt. 

“TI think it must be mother’s uncle 
James,” she said slowly ; and then she sat 
up, and of her own accord held out her little 
hand politely, with a sort of princess air, 
which made her silent uncle smile, as he took 
it ;- though the steady, inquiring gaze of 
those grave dark eyes, seeking to discover 
what manner of person this new guardian 
might be, was rather trying to one so un- 
accustomed to a child’s frank scrutiny. 

The tea-table was prepared and waiting, 
and Elizabeth, having meantime got all 
Kattarina’s belongings brought safely in 
and disposed of with the carrier’s willing 
help, and having received from him all the 
information he had to give, had come back 
into the parlour, bringing the tea-pot, and 
the hot cakes specially prepared for the occa- 
sion. And now she lingered under a trans- 
parent pretence of smoothing the cloth, and 
giving a few finishing touches to the arrange- 
ments, that she might have what she called 
“just a glimp” of the young lady. 

Miss Innis, however, would not have her 
limited to that, and indeed in her overflow- 
ing pride and delight in her niece, she was 
only eager to exhibit her to admiring eyes. 
So Elizabeth was called over and introduced, 
not to the grave, speechless child, with fright- 
ened eyes, whom Elias had found in the 
Ballycarn post-office, but to a little girl sitting 
in full security and confidence on her aunt’s 
knee, finding it quite easy to slip back into 
the happy trustfulness of childhood, which 
accepts so naturally all the comfort of the 
sweet shelter which love and care make for 
it, and takes for granted all the petting and 
protection which fall to its share. 

Kattarina’s great dark eyes and rounded 
cheeks were brilliant with the excitement of 
all this novelty, and when Elizabeth stooped 
down before her smilingly, to speak to her, 
| and bade her welcome to Cloughmore, though 
ishe did not quite know what it meant, her 
| bright, half-shy, little answering smile, quite 
| conquered Elizabeth, who exclaimed delight- 
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edly that “That child was an Innis all 
over,” which was of course the very highest 
compliment that Elizabeth could offer to 
any one. 

How strange the tea-table looked that 
evening to the two people who had sat there, 
opposite each other, and with only a few 
very rare exceptions quite by themselves, 
for so many years! How strange it seemed 
to have that little figure seated between 
them, with the lamplight falling on the 
bright-tinted, childish face that was such a 
little away above the table! And what a new 
interest her presence there gave to the most 
prosaic details of the meal! Everything she 
did seemed astonishing; and both brother 
and sister forgot their own tea as they 
watched her,—the one in undisguised de- 
light letting her eyes rest on the child, with 
a look of the most tender and indulgent affec- 
tion ; while the other noted her with equal, 
though less open attention, and marvelled 
at her silently as at something very new 
and wonderful. Meantime, Kattarina her- 
self, quite unconscious of being such a centre 
of interest, was giving her most serious 
attention to the work on hand, managing 
her supper with a sort of laborious neat- 
ness, under: the difficulty of equipments 
which were on rather too large a scale for 
her powers, but which she took an evident 
pride in using correctly. 

It was impossible to help smiling a little 
at her. And Miss Innis and Elizabeth ex- 
changed silently significant looks once or 
twice as they saw her arranging her fork and 
spoon so very carefully and accurately on 
her plate, before she took both little hands 
to lift up her cup, or buttering her bread 
with an extreme, and yet not very successful, 
care and slowness, which suggested the new- 
ness of the accomplishment. It was, how- 
ever, so evidently a point of dignity not to 
require any assistance, that it was best not 
to offer any; and, indeed, once when, in a 
moment of difficulty, Elizabeth showed an 
inclination to come to the rescue, she was met 
by a rather hurt look, and by a polite, but 
decided, 

“ Thank you, but I am now able to do it 
myself.” 

The long journey had been, of course, a 
serious strain upon so young a child, and she 
was quite worn out with fatigue, so that when 
tea was over, and the excitement of the 
arrival began to wear off, though she tried 
hard to keep her eyes open and to appear 
wide awake, in accordance with her own 
ideas of what was proper for her age and 





position, sleep several times nearly overcame 
her ; then her eyes began to look melancholy, 
and tears to gather in them, and Miss Innis 
thought it was time to make a move. 

“Should you not like to come up-stairs 
and see where you are going to sleep, little 
Kattarina ?” she said, taking the two small 
hands that lay on Kattarina’s lap in one of 
hers, as she sat beside her, and speaking 
cheerfully. ‘ You know you have come a 
long way to-day, and you must be well 
rested before to-morrow, when you will have 
so much to see. Shall we go now—you 
and I?” 

“Yes,” said Kattarina, rubbing her eyes 
hastily, and sitting up straight, “I think I 
should like to go, if you please.” 

As she spoke she got down slowly off her 
seat, and, steadying herself, for she was 
almost too stiff and tired to stand, poor child, 
she looked up at Miss Innis in grave inquiry. 

“People who travel much are generally 
tired ; are they not ?” she said—* even quite 
old people, I mean,” she added anxiously, 
wishing to feel quite justified in her own 
fatigue before she was driven to admitting it. 

“Yes, indeed, they are, dear,” said Miss 
Innis, smiling at her; “and the older they 
get the more tired they are, I believe, though 
I never tried it much myself.” Miss Innis 
gave a little sigh as she said that, but Kat- 
tarina was satisfied. 

“T think Iam very tired,” she said slowly, 
“and perhaps—” here she hesitated, and 
lifted eyes of pathetic appeal to her aunt, 
“ perhaps—some one had better carry me, if 
that place is not very near; my legs feel 
rather —curious.” . 

“ And no wonder, poor dear, after travellin’ 
over sea and lan’,” said Elizabeth, who had 
just finished clearing away the tea-things, 
and been a sympathetic listener to Kattarina’s 
conversation, and who now came over to 
offer her willing services; “and you'll just 
let Elizabeth carry you up this minute ; 
won’t you, now? and Miss Anne will come 
along with us.” 

But Kattarina drew back rather doubt- 
fully, for in her secret heart she was a little 
afraid of Elizabeth, for whom she had not 
been prepared as she was for the other two 
inmates of the house, and whose whole air, 
and speech, and dress were strange to her. 
She felt timid about being carried up-stairs 
by her, but she wanted to refuse as politely 
as possible, so she stopped a minute to choose 
her words carefully. 

“T think,” she said at last, in her serious 
little voice, “that it would be better not. I 
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have five any a . half years, and I am aor | 
heavy ; I might tire you. It would be better | 
that my Uncle James should carry me. | 
Gentlemen are stronger.” Andas she spoke, | 
—she was a tiny little thing that even Miss | 
Innis could have lifted as easily as a doll— 


uncle. ‘ Please take me now,” she said ; and 
while the two women looked at each other 
in silent amazement—for in their minds Mr. 
Innis had always been a person quite apart 
from ordinary services—he laid his news- 
paper aside obediently, and got up in quite 
a matter-of-course way. 

“ Are you sure you are not too heavy for | 
me too?” he said, smiling as he stooped | 
towards Kattarina; and then he lifted her | 
up as naturally as if he had been in the | 
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habit of pom hen same every evening of his 
life, and carried her up-stairs. 

«“ Well, if ever I thought to see the like in 
this house,” said Elizabeth with a little smile 
and shake of the head that expressed a great 


| deal, as she gave the folded table-cloth a 
she turned quite confidently towards her | 


final pat, and put it away ; and Miss Innis, 
slowly mounting the stairs a little behind 
the other two, had a curious, unreal feeling 


| herself, as she heard her brother’s voice and 
the child’s 


answering tones above her. 
a blessing it will be if James takes 
was the thought in her mind ; “ and 
| indeed I don’t know who could resist her ;” 
and as she made that refiection she reached 
the landing outside her own door, and met 
Mr. Innis turning downwards. 

“T don't think I shall go down-stairs again 


“Whet 


“ How strange it seemed to have that little figure seated between them.” 


to-night, James,” she said, pausing a moment | 
as they passed each other. “It wouldn’t do | | 
to leave the child alone for the first, you see, 
and I shall be glad to go to bed early my- 
self too; it has been such an exciting day. 
Dear me, James, this time last night, how 
little we thought what was before us !” 

But Mr. Innis showed no inclination to 
encourage conversation, and only responded 
so far as politeness required. 

“T am sure you must indeed be tired, 
Anne,” he said, turning towards her, but at 
the same time putting his hand on the 
banister, and moving down a step, “ Good- 
night.” 

And then, as he went quickly down- 
stairs, Miss Innis, a little disappointed, but 
too gentle to be even momentarily resentful 
when she knew no unkindness was meant, 
passed on into her own room and closed the | 
door. 

Kattarina was standing on the hearthrug 


| 


waiting, and when she saw her, Miss Innis 
was glad there had been no further delay, 
for already, after that minute of solitude, 
she looked a very forlorn little figure. 

Sleep and weariness, and the very fact of 
the return of bed-time, which had for all her 
short life been associated in a sort of special 
sense with her mother’s love and presence, 
were too much for her. She was home- 
sick and lonely, and very tearful, and 
though Miss Innis thought it best not to 
seem to notice her melancholy, she felt her 
own heart ache with sympathy for the poor 
little sorrowful child. Kattarina made no 
complaint, and would not have known how 
to express what she felt if she had tried ; 
but she was trembling, and, with her small 
handkerchief tightly rolled up in her hand, 
/many times hastily and secretly rubbed 
away the thick-gathering tears from her 
eyes ; and when ‘she tried to reply to some 


| little word of her aunt’s that was meant to 
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cheer her, the answer came with a gasping 
breath that hid a sob. 

At last she was undressed and in bed, 
her flushed, tear-stained cheek was laid 
on the soft pillow, and her poor tired eyes 
had just closed, when they opened again 
suddenly, and the child started up with 
a sort of shocked, awe-struck expression 
that quite startled Miss Innis. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I have forgotten 
to say my prayers, and I promised mother 
that I never would. Oh, please! I must 
get up;” and, all eager repentance for het 
omission, the child had pushed aside the bed- 
clothes, and was standing out on the floor 
again, before Miss Innis had time even to 
think of helping her. 

Poor Miss Innis would not for the world 
have remonstrated on such a subject, or in- 
deed contradicted any wish that Kattarina 
might express just then; but she was ter- 
ribly afraid that her precious charge might 
take cold, and she hurried off for a shawl, 
which she wrapped round the little night- 
gowned figure, but all the suggestion she 
ventured on, was a very gently spoken, 

“Kneel down then, dear, and begin. Do 
you know your prayer yourself, or do you 
want me to help you ?” 

“Thank you,” said Kattarina, looking up 
a little puzzled, for she had all a child’s con- 
servativeness about doing things in the same 
way always, and she took for granted that 
her Aunt Anne would understand just what 
she was accustomed to. “Thank you, I can 


for you to sit down.” 

No child had ever knelt at Miss Innis’ 
knee before ; and while Kattarina said her 
short, simple, little prayer there, two tears 


fell on her dark bent head, which had their | 
source in a very loving heart, which though it | 


was growing old, yet held springs of tender- 


more than anyone had ever seemed to need 
till now. 

The little girl’s prayer was not in Eng- 
lish, for of course Italian was her most 
natural language: and Miss Innis, as she 
listened, only caught the words “father ” 
and “mother.” But the familiar act in 


these. strange surroundings was a sad trial to | 
It brought back home too | 


poor Kattarina. 
vividly ; kind and gentle as was the hand 


that rested on her head, it was not her | 


mother’s, and she only managed to say each 
little sentence between painful, gasping sobs, 


and with many tears of childish grief and | 


|the need of this prompting, 
say it all myself ; but I want your knee, you | 
know, to kneel at, and I was only waiting | 


“* Armed with a duster and feather brush.” 


longing. When she came to the end, she 


| stopped a moment, and with her hands still 


reverently folded, looked up expectantly 
at Miss Innis, as if waiting for something. 
“T have finished,” she whispered, the 
gaze of her dark eyes with their wet eye- 
lashes showing a sort of solemn surprise at 
“and you 
haven’t said ‘Amen’ yet. We have both 
to say it,” she explained; and then Miss 
Innis, having understood what was ex- 


| pected of her, the two said “ Amen” to- 


gether, and Kattarina rose from her knees 
and submitted quietly to being lifted back 
into bed. 

“Now shut your eyes, dear, and go to 


sleep,” said Miss Innis tenderly, when the 
ness that had always been ready to give 


child had lain down, as she herself bent 
over the little bed and straightened the 
clothes smoothly on it; “and you needn't 
feel lonely, you know, for I am going to 
stay with you.” 

“And are you going to sleep here, too, 
in that big bed?” asked Kattarina, looking 
up at her from her pillow, and speaking 
anxiously. 

“Yes, dear, I am,” said Miss 
smiling down at her 
yet. I am going to 
little while first, till 
asleep.” 

“JT am glad it is your bed,” said Kat- 


Innis, 
gently, “ but not just 
sit by the fire for a 
you are quite sound 
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tarina with a faint tone of relief in her 
sad little voice; “I thought perhaps it 
might be that other person’s;” and then, 
with a long weary breath, she turned her 
face away and closed her eyes, and Miss 
Innis, crossing the room softly, drew for- 
ward a low chair close to the fireside and 
sat down. 

Over the chimney-piece, in a heavy gilt 
frame, hung an oil painting representing a 
girl, dressed after the fashion of bygone 
days, but in the full beauty of early 
youth. The picture had been done by 
some humble travelling artist, and there 
was not much skill, either in the posing of 
the figure or in the execution of the 
work ; but in spite of all its defects, there 
was some quality about it, which declared 
it at the first glance to be a vivid like- 
ness ; and even now, though so many years 
had passed since the nameless painter had 
given his last touches to it, the lovely face 
looked out from its dimmed setting with a 
radiant life and youthfulness, which, as Miss 
Innis gazed long at it that night, seemed to 
annihilate time, and to bring back before 
her the living image of her beautiful sister 
Catharine, of whom it was the faint re- 
flection. 

That Catharine was the grandmother of 
our little Kattarina ; and so far as her history 
concerns our purpose, it can be told in few 
words, 

At nineteen she had married a young 
Italian artist, whom she had met on her 
first visit from home, at the house of some 
of her mother’s relations, who lived in Lon- 
don and were wealthy and fashionable 
people, and after that the Hill House had 
seen her no more. The marriage had been 
a terrible sorrow to both father and mother ; 
for it is hard to realise now what ideas the 
names “artist” and “foreigner” represented 
in those days in remote Cloughmore ; and 
nothing but their daughter’s death could 
have been a heavier blow to her parents, 
though love for her, and desire for her 
happiness at any cost, had won their consent 
to it. 

And for herself, Catharine had had no 
cause to regret her choice. 

As long as her husband lived her life was 
avery happy one, but that time was only 
too short, for he died while he was still quite 
young ; and then Miss Innis, who was by this 
time left alone with her brother in the old 
home, hoped eagerly that she would rejoin 
them there. 


That, however, was not to be. It had 











been the husband’s wish that their only 
child, a girl, should be brought up in his 
country, and so Catharine stayed on in Italy; 
and year after year slipped away unevent- 
fully in quiet Cloughmore, till Miss Innis 
was reminded, with a shock, of how many 
had gone, by a letter from her sister, written 
just seven years before the time when this 
story commences, telling of her daughter’s 
marriage ; and one year later came the double 
news, first, that a grand-child—our little 
Kattarina—had been born; and then that 
Catharine herself, having just lived to wel- 
come that crowning joy, had peacefully 
passed away in the land of her adoption, 
and that her life’s history was ended. 

After that, naturally enough, Italian news 
came very rarely to Clonghmore, and little 
more was known then of their foreign friends, 
till the letter, of which we have already 
heard, brought the startling announcement 
of Kattarina’s journey. 

The details of what led to it they never 
knew ; but by degrees they learned enough, 
to understand how sorrow and anxiety had 
overwhelmed the little household, in which 
the husband and father had been worthless ; 
and how, at last, having lost his post in an 
important bank, he had had no resource but 
to leave the country at once and to begin life 
over again somewhere else. 

It was then that his wife made up her 
mind that she must part from her child, 
however hard the sacrifice might be, since it 
was better to suffer herself than to risk the 
future well-being of the one who was dearest 
to her. 

She was ready for her own part to share 
her husband’s exile, and to face bravely what- 
ever hardships might fall to their lot, but for 
her little Kattarina some safer shelter must 
be found ; and then a vision of the old home 
at Cloughmore, as her mother had so often 
described it to her, rose before her mind, as 
just what she sought for; and so it was that 
the tides of this changing sea of life carried 
the child into a calm and quiet harbour, 
while the mother’s lot was still cast on wide 
and storm-tossed waters. 


CHAPTER IV.—‘ FITTING IN.” 


KATTARINA’S nature was not one which 
could easily adopt new ties in place of old 
ones. Young as she was, her affections were 
very strong and deep, and there was a sort 
of resolute steadfastness about her, which 
made it natural to her to dwell, in her own 
mind, on the thought of her mother and her 
old life, though at the same time she had 
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that shrinking from any show of feeling 
which sensitive children so often have, and 
which prompted her instinctively to avoid 
speaking of what filled her thoughts. And 
this, together with the grave self-possession 
of her manners, and the little formal sen- 
tences in which her small command of Eng- 
lish forced her to express herself, gave 
something curiously quaint and old-fashioned 
to her whole personality. 

She had, indeed, accepted her unknown 
aunt almost instantly ; but the acceptance 
was only seemingly sudden, for her mother 
had really won the child’s heart for her long 
ago. And through all the long weary jour- 
ney, with its bewildering changes and confu- 
sions, the fact that it was to end somewhere 
in Aunt Anne was the one clear idea the 
child’s mind had retained ; so it was no won- 
der that she welcomed the goal when she 
reached it at last. 

For the first few days, however, it was a 
very quiet little person who followed Miss 
Innis about through the old house, keeping 
close to her aunt as if for the feeling of pro- 
tection her presence gave, speaking little, 
observing much, and wonderingly, and only 
very gradually growing used to the extreme 
strangeness of all her surroundings, which 
were, indeed, in every way as far removed 


as it was possible to imagine from those to | 


which she had been accustomed, in her own 
home in beautiful, sunny Italy. 

By degrees, however, the strangeness be- 
gan to wear off—the troubled look in her dark 
eyes, Which Miss Innis had learned to know 
meant a wistful, half-understood longing for 
what she missed, and yet felt to be beyond 
her reach, came there more rarely—she grew 
freer and more at home among them all, no 
longershrinking even from Elizabeth’sfriendly 
advances, and at last, with the happy adap- 
tability of her age, she became once more 


almost as lighthearted and contented as | 


though she had never been transplanted from 
her native soil. And if, in her quietest and 
gravest hours, in those first transition days, 
Kattarina’s very presence had seemed to 
bring new life into the place, it would be 
difficult to describe how the return of her 
natural childish gaiety and _ brightness 
charmed the sober, elderly household, who 
had known nothing of childhood since they 
had left their own behind them, and to whom 
she was a perpetual wonder and delight. 

As for Miss Innis, she both felt and looked 
as if life for her had gone through a sort of 
glorifying process ; her face was smiling now 
from very happiness, and the smiles seemed 


somehow to smooth away the lines that had 
been drawn there by time and by the little 
everyday anxieties and cares which her timid, 
nervous nature could not help exaggerating 
into greater things. Not even Kattarina. 
however, could make her forgetful of 
brother, who had been her first object for . 
the best years of her life ; and, since she was 
always a person of many fears, the uppermost 
one now was lest the new inmate, whose pre- 
sence was so dear to herself, should break in 
on the undisturbed quiet she had always so 
carefully guarded for him. Kattarina’s soft, 
merry little laugh was the sweetest sound in 
the world to her, but she sometimes gave a 
slight start when she heard it on the stairs ; 
and once, when she found the child seated 
there playing with a kitten, and in such evi- 
dent contentment as she could not bring her- 
self to disturb, she had slipped up silently 
past her, and softly closed the study door. 
But all such anxieties were soon set at 
rest, for it was very shortly evident that her 
uncle himself was not the least complete of 
Kaitarina’s conquests. For a while his own 
shyness made his interest in her of a covert, 
and almost a secret kind, but Kattarina, 





having all the undoubting confidence of a 
child who has never been subjected to checks 
or rebuffs, took his sympathy for granted ; 
and, finding him grave and silent, but always 
gentle, accepted him just as he was, making 
her quiet little demands on his attention and 
services as she did with the others, without 
expecting any demonstrative responsiveness, 
and making herself altogether so much at 
home with him that her ease communicated 
itself somehow; and they were soon, espe- 
cially when they were alone together, on the 
most comfortable and friendly terms. 
Kattarina, too, was quick to catch up the 
tone of the household towards her uncle, 
and was eagerly anxious to perform small 
services for him. She had never been told 
/not to enter his study, but she had an in- 
stinctive sense that it was looked on as alto- 
gether sacred to his use, and she saw that 
Miss Innis and Elizabeth, in going about 
their daily avocations, walked with careful 
quietness, and almost lowered their voices in 
passing the door, if it chanced to be ajar ; 
and perhaps the idea of mystery which this 
gave, in her mind, to the room—the reason 
of its guarded seclusion never having been 
explained to her—made it an object of more 
special interest. Certainly she never went 
along that passage without furtive glances, 
half-awed, half-curious, into the quiet study, 
where she could sometimes see a bent head, 
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with thin, greyish hair, stooping over a desk 
always in the same place; or sometimes, 
when the door was shut, and she ventured 
to pause a moment outside it, she could hear 
the student’s measured step, as he walked up 
and down, from door to window, deep in 
thought over some question that concerned 
the work he had in hand. 

But one day her kitten, her constant com- 
panion and playfellow, escaped from her 
arms, and, with tail erect and evident enjoy- 
ment of the fun of being chased, set off at 
full speed along the hall, and then went up 
the stairs in a series of playful springs, paus- 
ing sometimes on a step and looking inno- 
cently round till Kattarina thought she had 
it almost in her grasp, and then it started off 
again with a race across a landing, or round 
an empty room, till its pursuer, laughing and 
breathless, had had enough of the game, and 
was ready to give up from sheer exhaustion. 

A kitten, however, that wants to be played 
with is an irresistible little animal, and when, 
for the last time, it appeared just in front of 
her in the passage, looking round as if it 
really invited her to catch it, she could not 
possibly help making a rush after it; and as 
the kitten dashed off again, disappearing 
through the first open door, Kattarina, never 
thinking where she went, followed in hot 
pursuit, and, springing upon it just inside 
the room, caught it in her arms with a little 
triumphant cry, and then, looking up, dis- 
covered to her horrified surprise, that she 
and her prisoner were in the study. For an 
instant the shock of the discovery made her 
stand still, gazing with startled eyes at Mr. 
Innis, who, at the sound of her entrance, 
looked up from his writing, half absent, half 
inquiring, to see who was there. He was 
not at all aware that his room was looked 
upon as forbidden ground, either by Katta- 
rina or the rest of the household, for that it 
was such was their own doing, and not his. 
Quietness certainly suited his studies, and he 
was accustomed to have it, but he took it as 
a matter of course, and had no idea that any 
special pains had been taken to secure it for 
him ; so when he saw the little figure stand- 
ing there clasping her kitten opposite him, 
he wondered at the startled attitude and 
look, without in the least understanding 
what it meant. But Kattarina, recovering 
herself, and overpowered with the sense of 
having intruded on strictly reserved pre- 
cincts, was already seeking words to express 
her apology. 

“T did not know—I did not mean,” she 
stammered brokenly, for her English had 





always to be thought about, and just now 
timidity made it more difficult than usual. 
“It was my kitten that ran in, and I came 
after—not knowing—I will not come again.” 

No one else had ever seen grave, cold-seem- 
ing Mr. Innis smile as he smiled then on poor 
little frightened Kattarina; for, though he 
did not understand how great was the mag- 
nitude of her offence in her eyes, it was 
plain that she thought she had done some- 
thing wrong in disturbing him at all, and 
needed to be reassured; and besides, for 
himself, too, he was glad to see her there. 

KKeenly and almost morbidly sensitive as 
he was, he had noticed regretfully that Kat- 
tarina never entered his study, and had said 
to himself half bitterly, and with the sort of 
patient sadness which was his attitude to- 
wards most things in life, that it was natural 
a child should shun the place where his 
silent, colourless, stranded life was passed, 
since what could he or his pursuits offer that 
could please her bright, young existence? 
and it had been with a new pang of disap- 
pointment, as if he had seen one more open- 
ing towards the sunshine closed before him, 
that he had buried himself deeper than ever 
in his work. 

Now, therefore, Kattarina was welcome 
in a special sense, and her uncle’s first 
words dispelled her misgivings. ‘Come in, 
my dear,” he said, speaking in as gently 
encouraging a tone as possible; “you are 
not disturbing me, and I am glad to have 
you come here whenever you like. Bring 
in your kitten and look about you; you 
don’t know this room yet, and there are 
some curious things in it;” and Kattarina, 
who was not naturally a timid child, took a 
few steps forward and looked round her, 
slightly awed, but full of curiosity and inte- 
rest, and feeling very much as a little girl in 
a fairy tale might when she first walks into 
the magician’s chamber. 

Seeing the look of eager interest on her 
face, Mr. Innis thought it was best to leave 
her to herself ; so he went back to his writ- 
ing, leaving her to carry on her investiga- 
tions and satisfy her curiosity at her leisure 
and in her own way. 

One side of the room was entirely lined 
with closely packed bookshelves, and all the 
rest of the space against the walls was occu- 
pied by great cases that had glass doors 
above, behind which were ranged stuffed 
birds, and all kinds of curiosities, native 
and foreign, while below they were fitted 
up with drawers, some deep, some shallow, 
containing a collection of Irish antiquities, 
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and specially of stone and flint instruments, | 
which was quite unrivalled. | 

Secluded, indeed, as the collector’s life 
had always been, the “Innis Collection” had | 
attained to fame, and much had been written | 
and spoken of it in many learned societies, | 
the members of which had never seen, nor | 
would see, its owner’s face; and almost the | 
only visitors who ever entered Hill House 
were men who made the distant pilgrimage 
to verify the report of some specially rare 
type of arrow-head, or of some ancient spear, 
that had been buried for centuries in the 
Cloughmore bogs, and now, unearthed at 
last, was to be seen here—a unique and | 
unpurchasable treasure. Kattarina made a | 
slow progress round all the cases, looking up 
at the strange weapons that hung there, and 
at the bones and horns of Irish elks, brought 
by the farmers round, who had come upon 
them while digging out their winter fuel from 
beneath the heather-covered soil. She paused 
long before the birds, even bringing a chair 
and climbing up on it to have a closer 
view of their beauties; and as Mr. Innis 
looked up from his desk and saw her standing 
there, not the rarest specimen in all his cabi- 
nets had ever sent such a glow to the col- 
lector’s heart or brought such a smile to his 
eyes, as did the sight of the little girl who 
viewed them in happy, wondering ignorance. 

At last she had finished, and coming over 
to where Mr. Innis sat, she looked up at him 
in smiling satisfaction. 

“T have seen all those high things now,” 
she said, “and I like your room, Uncle James; 
I think it is more interesting than anything 
here, except the cocks and hens when one 
feeds them ; and then, you know,” she added, 
as if apologizing for finding anything prefer- 
able to what she had just seen, “that is, 
perhaps, because they are alive.” Kattarina 
had put one little hand on her uncle’s knee 
as she stood beside him, and he took it 
gently in his, and thinking she looked as if 
she had some unexpressed wish still in her 
mind, he glanced up at the well-filled book- 
shelves, and asked her would she like to 
have a book full of pictures to look at now. 

Kattarina hesitated a moment, divided 
between what seemed to her the courtesy of 
accepting his suggestion and the urgency of 
her own desire ; and then she looked up at 
him, with her little serious air, and answered 
with perfectly unconscious diplomacy; “I 
like pictures,” she said, very politely, ‘‘ but, if 
you please, I have not yet seen those places 
below. It would be better, would it not ? to 





see the things in them first, and then, per- 


haps, another day I might have the picture- 
book.” 


“Quite right, my child,” said Mr. Innis, 
amused at the little girl’s systematic and 
business-like ideas of orderliness even in her 
pleasures. ‘You are quite right to wish to 
finish one thing before you begin another. 
I had forgotten about the drawers myself, 
and I am afraid you will not care much for 
what is in them, but let us see them at any 
rate ;” and still keeping Kattarina’s hand, he 
rose, without a thought even of the article 
he was in the act of preparing for some 
learned journal, and going over to one of the 
high cabinets, pulled out a long shallow 
drawer, and displayed its contents before the 
child’s eagerly expectant eyes. 

Now, at six years old, even the choicest 
specimens of ancient flint implements can 
hardly be found interesting, and Kattarina’s 
expectations having been rather high were 
distinctly disappointed by the sight of her 
uncle’s arrow-heads; but though her eyes 
were quite untrained as to antiquities, they 
were not at all so in domestic matters, and 
so, as she looked into that open drawer, she 
instantly found there something that inter- 
ested her much more than any facts con- 
nected with the stone age could have done. 

It had so happened that it had not been 
opened for a long time; dust had gathered 
in the corners, and an enterprising spider 
had even begun to weave its web in fancied 
security across one of them, and to Kat- 
tarina’s practical little mind that drawer of 
choice flint implements became on the moment 
merely a receptacle very much in need of 
dusting, and opening a charming field for 
the active employment in which her childish 
nature delighted. 

The idea it suggested was, indeed, so 
attractive that it had to be put into action at 
once, and in eager haste to carry it out, Kat- 
tarina touched her uncle’s sleeve to call his 
attention, and then, looking up at him with 
sparkling eyes, just said breathlessly, 

“One moment, my uncle! I shall re- 
turn!” 

And almost before he had time to under- 
stand her words she had disappeared, and he 
heard her steps flying along the passage and 
down the stairs. Mr. Innis listened to them 
a moment with a faint smile, and a half- 
envious wonder at the child’s quick impulsive- 
ness, while a sudden sense came over him of 
how far he had left that time of life behind 
him ; and then, having pushed the drawer 
carefully shut again, pausing, with his usual 
neat exactness, to look that it fitted closely, 
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he stood on the hearth-rug and waited for 
Kattarina’s return. He had not to wait long. 
In almost as short a time as could possibly be 
allowed, for a journey to the kitchen and 
back again, including explanations of a con- 
fused and hurried kind to Elizabeth, the little 
light-footed figure reappeared, triumphantly 
armed with a duster and a feather brush, her 
mind delightfully occupied with the useful- 
ness of her project, her dark eyes shining, 
and her whole face bright with the eagerness 
of anticipated pleasure. 

“T am come to make those drawers all 
clean for you, my uncle,” she said, looking 
at him with radiant satisfaction and full con- 
fidence in his recognition of the benefit her 
offered service would confer on him. “My 
Aunt Anne and Elizabeth of course have not 
so much time, and gentlemen,” she added, 
with a funny little touch of importance, 
“do not know to dust; but now that I am 
here, I can do it for you always, can I not?” 

To describe what Mr. Innis felt in listen- 
ing to these words would be impossible. It 
seemed to himself that he had never had so 
many sensations in so short a time in all his 
life before. His collection was his most 
precious possession; no touch but his own 
ever appreached any single article of it. 
Elizabeth’s careful, experienced hands were 
never allowed to do more than the necessary 
sweeping and grate-cleaning in that room. 
The dusting even of the writing-table, with 
its orderly piles of papers and books of re- 
ference, and perhaps a few specimens that 
were under question at the time, was done 
by Miss Innis herself, who felt it a serious 
responsibility, not to be undertaken without 
brown holland cuffs drawn well up over the 
sleeves, and other nervously precautionary 
measures, even though her brother’s watchful 
eye was present to see that nothing was dis- 
placed or set aside. But that the drawers 
filled with his choicest treasures, all labelled 
and arranged as no one but himself could 
arrange them, should be meddled with by a 
child’s handling! Mr. Innis almost shud- 
dered, and if his face had expressed his 
emotions, poor little Kattarina’s unsuspecting 
complacency would have had a severe shock. 
Fortunately, however, it was not so tell-tale 
as her own, and after all, the feeling that 
finally did declare itself to her was his 
strongest one ; for instantly, along with his 
very first understanding of what was ex- 
pected of him, had come the decision that 
the expectation should be fulfilled. 

To yield that drawer up to Kattarina’s 
little eager hands might cost a good deal of 








trouble to himself afterwards, and besides 
that, to do it, he had to break through a sort 
of traditional reverence for his possessions, 
which has a strong hold on a collector's 
heart ; but to disappoint the child’s happy 
confidence—to see a look of wounded sensi- 
bility cloud over the bright face that was 
sparkling now with delightful anticipation— 
that was impossible ; and as thought is very 
quick, and all this passed through his mind 
in a much shorter time than it has taken to 
describe, Kattarina was not conscious of any 
hesitation even, as Mr. Innis _ heroically 
walked over once more to the cabinet, and 
unflinchingly drew out the drawer. 

“You will be very careful, my dear,” was 
all he said. “Try to take only one thing 
out at a time, and to put each back in the 
same order.” 

It all sounded quite simple and natural, 
but Mr. Innis had made a sacrifice all the 
same, and when he sat down again to his 
desk, he did so withasense of mere resignation 
to whatever might happen. Left to herself, 
Kattarina looked about for something to 
raise her to a level from which she could 
commence operations more conveniently, and 
finding a footstool, she brought it into posi- 
tion, and having mounted on it set steadily 
to work. But things were not very comfort- 
able yet. The large duster hung down from 
her hands with nothing to support it, and 
was difficult to manage ; she had no place to 
lay it down on, even when she took out or 
replaced an arrow-head, and she would have 
liked very much to apply to her uncle to 
lift the drawer down bodily on to the floor 
for her, only seeing him, pen in hand, bent 
over his desk, she did not want to interrupt 
him again, and so refrained from speaking. 

Mr. Innis, however, had not just then a 
sufficiently easy mind to be altogether ab- 
sorbed in his writing, and glancing over 
towards the cabinet, with an anxious thought 
as to what fate was befalling his treasures, 
he met a timidly appealing look from the 
little worker, and seeing the difficulty, at once 
came to the rescue; and soon, comfortably 
seated on the carpet, near the pleasant 
warmth of the fire, the drawer and all re- 
quisites of her work beside her, Kattarina 
was perfectly happy. 

“This is agreeable,” she said, looking up 
at Mr. Innis with an expression of grateful 
satisfaction ; and as he stood a minute watch- 
ing her, and saw the delicate niceness of her 
handling, as she dusted and polished in busy 
contentment, he finally dismissed his fears, 
and even felt a pleasant, heart-warming sense 
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of companionship such as had not often 


| ’ : : bia 4a 
| the feeling he might have smiled at it, since 


visited him in that room; it seemed almost | it was, after all, only little Kattarina who 


as if he had found a fellow-worker to share 


| was sitting there at play. But at least he 


his tastes, though if he had stopped to analyse | was repaid for his sacrifice. 





A QUAKER POET. 
Br W. GARRETT HORDER, Ebprror or ‘Tue Poets’ Bistr,”’ Eve. 


EADERS of the “Letters and Literary 
Remains of Edward Fitzgerald ” (“dear 
old Fitz,” as Thackeray called him, and to 
whom Tennyson dedicated his latest volume 
of poems) will have noticed therein a good 
many letters addressed to Bernard Barton, 
styled by the editor “the Quaker poet of 
Woodbridge.” He is probably the only 
Quaker poet that England can show. I am 
not unmindful of the poetesses who belonged 
to that honoured society, although their con- 
nection with it was slighter—Mary Howitt, 
who was born in it, but left it for the 
Church of Rome, and Amelia Opie, who 
joined it later in life. So far as I am aware, 
Bernard Barton is the only English, as John 
Greenleaf Whittier is the only American, 
poet to be found among the gentle, silence- 
loving, introspective followers of George 
Fox, to whom many a great cause owes so 
much. 

To the public at large Barton’s fame is 
rather reflected than original, being due to 
his intimacy and correspondence with Robert 
Southey, Lord Byron, Charles Lamb and 
many others great in the literature of a 
departed generation. He is thus found in 
such good company that expectation is kin- 
dled as to his own productions. I am bound 
to say that his poems do not quite fulfil such 
expectation ; but none the less, the man has 
an interest of his own, and the picture of his 
life in the little Suffolk town of Woodbridge 
presents a pleasing spectacle to us whose lot 
is cast in this faster and less restful age. 

From the scanty materials which are acces- 
sible I will endeavour to give some idea of 
the man. 

The Bartons hailed originally from Cum- 
berland. John Barton, the great-grandfather 
of Bernard, was ‘“‘one of those truly patri- 
archal personages, a Cumbrian statesman 
living on his own little estate, and drawing 
from it all things needful for himself and 
family.” In looking over some family papers, 
John, Bernard’s brother, came upon an in- 
ventory of his stock, which seems to have 
reached the large sum of £61 6s., whilst the 
annual value of the estate was about £2 15s., 


| and yet from slender resources like these he 
| seems to have been the chief means of build- 
| ing the little Episcopal chapel in the dale, 
| which, when Bernard wrote in 1839, was 
| _— standing, and may possibly be to this 
| day. 
| _From the simple pastoral life at Ive-Gill 
| his son, Bernard the elder, was drawn by a 
| desire to better his fortune, for, being of a 
| mechanical turn of mind, he had invented a 
| piece of machinery for calico printing, which 
must have been of some value since it gained 
| a medal from the Royal Society ; and so he 
went to Carlisle and established a factory for 
the working of his invention. 

The grandson of whom we now write 
| greatly regretted this exchange of the pas- 
| toral for the mechanical—of the country for 
the town. He says, “ Methinks he had better 
| have abode in the old grey-stone, slate-covered 
| homestead on the banks of that pretty brook- 

let the Ive.” Concerning this early home of 

his ancestors he wrote a poem, “Ive-Gill,” 
| which shows how lovingly he thought of it, 
/and how his imagination invested it with 
-manyacharm. The poem is so characteristic 
| of the man that I quote it. 





“The pride that springs from high descent 

May be no pride of mine ; 

My lowlier views are well content 
To claim a humble line: 

Fancy shall wing no daring flight 
And rear no lofty dome ; 

Ive-Gill’s small hamlet her delight, 
Ive-Gill her modest home. 


** And now before my inward eye 
I see a lowly vale ; 
The silent stars are in the sky, 
And moonlight’s lustre pale 
Tllumes its scatter’d cots and trees, 
While with a tuneful song, 
Louder and steadier than the breeze, 
Ive gladly flows along. 


“‘The sun comes forth—the valley smiles 

In morning’s bright array ; 

The song of birds the ear beguiles 
From every glistening spray ; 

The bee is on her journey gone 
To store her humble hive ; 

And still in music rolling on 
Is heard the gladsome Ive. 


‘In such a spot I love to dream 

That ancestor of mine 

Once dwelt, and saw on Ive’s fair stream 
The cloudless morning shine ; 

I love to trace back ‘ kith and kin’ 
To air so fresh and free, 

And cherish still an interest iz 
The bonnie North countrie.” 
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Did visions of association with Words- 
worth, Southey, and the other poets who 
have made the hills and dales of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland classic ground, 
inspire the thought ; or did he think that had 
his lot been cast in such scenes rather than 
in the less inspiring county of Suffolk, his 
music would have taken higher flight? Be 


that as it may, there is little use in wishing | 
'and behind was a garden equal to that of 


that our ancestors were other than they were, 
or did other than they did. Thoughts of the 
might-have-beens of life are not prolific in 
results, 

The son of the Carlisle inventor and manu- 
facturer for a time carried on his father’s 
business, but found little interest therein. 
He says of himself, “I always perused a 
Lock, or an Addison, or a Pope with delight, 


and ever sat down to a ledger with a sort of | 


disgust.” He was not of the stuff out of 
which successful men of business are made. 
He did not, however, give up business, but 
shifted from one thing to another, removing 
at last from Carlisle to London, and making 
business a secondary affair. He threw in his 
lot with the Quakers, and from amongst them 
took a wife. Whether he ever became one of 
their ministers is not clear, but he was very 
active in the special works to which, at 
that time, they gave attention. His name 
stands with Clarkson and Wilberforce among 


the mixed committee of twelve persons ap- | 


pointed to promote the abolition of the slave 
trade. 

Bernard was born in London, January 31st, 
1784. Hesays, ‘I lost my mother when I was 
only a few days old, and my father married 
again in my infancy so wisely and so happily, 
that I knew not but his second wife was my 
own mother till I Jearned it years after at a 
boarding-school.” This model step-mother 
was a Quaker lady named Elizabeth Horne, 
the daughter of a London merchant who, as 
was then the custom, lived at his business 
place and had a villa in what was then the 
country, Tottenham. The boy seems to 
have spent much of his time with what he 
regarded as his grandfather Horne, for he 
tells us that his earliest recollections were of 
“looking out of the parlour windows at 
Bankside on the busy Thames, with its ever- 
changing scenes, and the dome of St. Paul’s 
rising out of the smoke on the other side of 
the river.” His chief delights, however, were 
found at the country house at Tottenham, 
of which he gives the following reminiscence : 
“Tt was a large old house with an iron pa- 
lisade, and a ‘pair of iron gates in front, 
and a huge stone eagle on each pier. Lead- 


| bordered with lime-trees. 


ing up to the steps by which you reach 
the hall-door was a wide gravel walk, bor- 
dered in summer-time by huge tubs, in 
which were orange and lemon-trees, and 
in the centre of the grass-plot stood a 
tub yet larger, holding an enormous aloe. 
The hall itself, to my fancy then lofty and 
wide as a cathedral would seem now, was a 
famous place for battledore and shuttlecock ; 


old Alcinous himself. My favourite walk 
was one of turf by a long straight pond 
But the whole 
demesne was the fairy ground of my child- 


hood, and its presiding genius was grand- 








papa. He must have been a handsome man 
in his youth, for I remember him at nearly 
eighty, a very fine-looking one, even in 
the decay of mind and body. In the morn- 
ing a velvet cap, by dinner a flaxen wig; 
and features always expressive of benignity 
and placid cheerfulness. When he walked 
out into the garden his cocked hat and 
amber-headed cane completed his costume. 
To the recollection of this delightful per- 
sonage I am, I think, indebted for many 
soothing and pleasing associations with old 
age.” 

Bernard’s father seems to have died whilst 
he was quite young, and his step-mother 
then took up her abode near to her father’s 
house at Tottenham. Of Bernard’s educa- 
tion all we are told is that “he was sent to 
a much-esteemed Quaker school at Ipswich.” 
At fourteen he was apprenticed to Mr. 
Samuel Jesup, a shopkeeper at Halstead. 
“There I stood,” he says, “for eight years 
behind the counter of the corner shop at the 
top of Halstead Hill.” When he was re- 
leased from his apprenticeship and had 
reached the age of twenty-two, he went to 
Woodbridge, where he married the niece of 
his old master, and joined her brother as a 
corn and coal merchant. A year after their 
marriage his wife died, and the place was too 
closely associated with her to permit him 
remaining there, whilst to him as to his 
father, business was always irksome; so he 
turned his back upon Woodbridge and man- 
aged to secure an appointment as private 
tutor to a Liverpool merchant. One wonders 
where the knowledge for such a post came 
from; but the age of examinations and 
diplomas had not then dawned and educa- 
tion was a happy-go-lucky sort of affair. Let 
us hope that the children were young and 
their requirements therefore small, or they 
must have stood but a poor chance with a 
youth who had left school at fourteen. The 
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engagement lasted only a year, when he re- 
turned to Woodbridge and became a clerk in 
a bank, where he remained till the end of 
his life. This was perhaps as suitable a post 
as could be found for one whose heart was 
not in commerce, but whose literary gifts 
were not of an order to enable him to live 
upon them. Here then the outward changes 
of his life came to an end. Here he pur- 
sued the usual routine of a banker's clerk— 
a routine too well known to need description. 
But whilst there are now no changes to record 
as to his outer life, there is yet very much 
that is both pleasant an-1 interesting to tell 
of his correspondence with men whose names 
are as household words. In such correspon- 
dence and the publication of his various 
volumes of poems, he found relief in what 
would otherwise have been to him the trivial 
round and common task of a banker’s clerk 
in a quiet place like Woodbridge. 

For the commercial side of banking he 


cared little, but he found a certain de-| 


light in the intercourse it afforded with the 


people of the town and neighbourhood, with 
XX—39 


Bernard Barton. 


whom he became a great favourite. His son- 
in-law, Fitzgerald, thus describes this part 
of his life: “Few, high or low, but were glad 
to see him at his customary place in the 
bank, from which he smiled a kindly greeting, 
or came down with friendly open hand, and 
some frank words of family inquiry, perhaps 
with the offer of a pinch from his never-fail- 
ing snuff-box, or the withdrawal of the visi- 
tor, if more intimate, to see some letter or 
copy of verses just received or just com- 
posed, or some picture just purchased. Few, 
high or low, but were glad to have him at 
their tables, where he was equally pleasant 
and equally pleased, whether with the fine 
folk at the Hall, or with the homely com- 
pany at the farm, carrying everywhere in- 
differently the same good feeling, good spirit, 
and good manners ; and, by a happy frank- 
ness of nature, that did not too precisely 
measure all utterances on such occasions, 
checkering the conventional gentility of the 
drawing-room with some humours of humbler 
life, which in turn he refined with a little 
sprinkling of literature.” 
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This is a type and manner of life that is 
fast fading away even from quiet places, into 
which the keener and more hurrying spirit 
of the great centres of population is pushing 
its way. The change is not all for the better. 
And amongst the things of which it is depriv- 
ing us is that more tranquil, thoughtful, me- 
ditative existence of which provincial towns 
used to offer such delightful examples ; whilst 
there is also disappearing that kindly social 
element which used to make business trans- 
actions a friendly sort of affair. Nowhere 
was this more evident than in the old- 
fashioned private banks, which are now being 
absorbed in great companies. Over their 
counters and in their parlours much pleasant 
talk was mingled with the more serious 
business of the bank. It was this which 
tended to make the work less distasteful to 
one like Bernard Barton, who in his heart 
disliked commerce and all its duties. 

In the social side of the bank, and in his 
literary tasks and correspondence, the good 
Quaker lived his real life, all the rest he 
merely endured as a necessity. 

From the begiuning of his Woodbridge 
life Barton had been in the habit of writing 
occasional verses, and in 1812, he published 
his first volume, “Metrical Effusions.” This 
brought him into correspondence with Robert 
Southey, James Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd, 
and others of the literary folk of that time. 
Hogg was enthusiastic in his praise of Bar- 
ton’s verses, and sent him a tragedy with the 
request that he would get it represented in 
London. A strange commission for a Friend! 
But the Poet prevailed against the Quaker 
and he actually consulted Capel Lofft and 
tried to secure his good offices to get the 
play represented, though without success. 
In this connection a curious thing may be 
mentioned. In 1822, just after a review of 
Barton’s poems had appeared in the Ldin- 
burgh Review, his niece, Elizabeth Hack, 
wrote to him to say that some friends of hers 
in Paris had gone to the theatre and seen a 
play in which an actor named Barton had 
appeared, and the audience called out to 
know if it was the Quaker poet. 

It is strange enough to find a Quaker 
among the Muses, but still stranger to find 
one connected even so remotely with the 
theatre. 

Six years later, in 1818, Barton published 
* Poems by an Amateur,” and shortly after- 
wards another volume called simply “Poems,” 
which ran through four editions. This proved 
a fatal success, for it led him to put forth too 
much and too rapidly. Within six years no 








less than five volumes of poems from his pen 
saw the light. Had these volumes been com- 
pressed into one, and, as John Brown would 
have said, the whey squeezed out, it would 
have been all the better for his poetic fame. 
I have often thought that what all but the 
greatest poets need, and even some of them, 
is a candid and capable critic who should indi- 
cate what is worthy and what_is unworthy in 
their effusions to see the light. Even Words- 
worth’s fame would rest upon a securer 
foundation ; he would certainly be more 
widely read had there been at hand such a 
man as Matthew Arnold or John Morley 
to play the part of a friendly but severe 
critic. 

Few poets have had the patience to keep 
their verses long enough to regard them 
with the more searching gaze which follows 
the departure of the afflatus under which 
they were written, and which so often blinds 
the eye to their defects. To such patience, 
coupled with a keen revision of his poetic 
work, the Poet Laureate owes much of his 
well-deserved fame and wide popularity. 
This was the great lack in Barton. Fitz- 
gerald well says: ‘He wrote always with 
great facility, almost unretarded by that 
worst labour of correction ; for he was not 
fastidious himself about exactness of thought 
or of harmony of numbers, and he could 
scarce comprehend why the public should 
be less easily satisfied.” Probably one great 
cause of this was the limited nature of his 
early culture. Had he spent a few years in 
a university his taste would have grown more 
fastidious, and he would have been more 
critical over his own productions. But re- 
warded as he was by a quick success with 
the public, and, as it seems to me, with a 
too flattering but perfectly sincere praise 
from well-known authors, he gave the world 
all, instead of only the best, of his verses. 
Such praise was partly due to the less critical 
spirit of that time, which, regarded in the 
light of that of our own day, seems singu- 
larly wanting in insight and ability. Praise 
was often lavished where it was undeserved, 
and withheld where it should have been 
freely given. It was the same Edinburgh 
Review that praised Barton, which said of 
Wordsworth, “This won’t do.” Since that 
time criticism of poetry has become practi- 
cally a new art. Had Barton’s lot been cast 
forty or fifty years later his poems would 
have met with a more discriminating recep- 
tion, whilst it is not improbable that the 
more widely spread poetic spirit would have 
quickened his Muse to worthier flights. 
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Popularity, however, nearly proved his 
ruin—that is, in a worldly sense. He hated 
business, but loved literature, and he all but 
gave up the one that he might pursue the 
other. From this he was saved by the 
wisdom and outspokenness of his friends, 
especially Southey, Lamb, and Byron. The 
last of these wrote as follows :—“I think 
more highly of your poetical talents than it 
would perhaps gratify you to hear expressed, 
for I believe, from what I observe of your 
mind, that you are above flattery. To come to 
the point, you deserve success ; but we knew 
before Addison wrote his Cato that desert 
does not always command it. But suppose 
it attained— 


‘You know what ills the author’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron and the gaol.’ 


Do not renounce writing, but never trust en- 
tirely to authorship.” 

Charles Lamb’s letter is characteristic, and 
deserves consideration by all tempted to 
trust to literature for support :— 


“Throw yourself on the world without any 
rational plan of support beyond the chance 
employ of booksellers would afford you!!! 
Throw yourself rather, my dear sir, from the 
steep Tarpeian rock, slapdash, headlong upon 
iron spikes. If you have but few consolatory 
minutes between the desk and the bed make 
much of them, and live a century in them, 
rather than turn slave to the booksellers.” 
(Here follows a denunciation of publishers.) 
“Keep to your bank and the bank will keep 
you. Trust not to the public; you may 
hang, starve, drown yourself for anything 
that worthy personage cares. I bless every 
star that Providence, not seeing good to 
make me independent, has seen it most good 
to settle me upon the stable foundation of 
Leadenhall Street. Sit down, good B. B., in 
the banking-office. What! is there not from 
six to eleven P.M. six days in the week, and 
is there not all Sunday? Fie, what a super- 
fluity of man’s time, if you could only think 
so. Enough for relaxation, merit, converse, 
poetry, good thoughts, queer thoughts. . . . 
Henceforth I retract all my former com- 
plaints of mercantile employments — look 
upon them as lovers’ quarrels. I was but 
half in earnest. Welcome, dead timber of a 
desk that gives one life. . . . I am quite 
serious. 

“ Yours truly, 
“C. Lams.” 


Advice of this kind from men he loved 
and trusted happily saved him from following 





the bent of his inclination, and he stuck tce- 
the bank to the end of his days. 

In 1824 a pleasing surprise came to him, 
which shows how greatly he was esteemed by 
the Society of Friends to which he belonged. 
Joseph John Gurney, full of the kindly 
thought for others which marked his career, 
knowing probably that Barton’s business. 
capacity would never lead to any great suc- 
cess, raised a fund for his benefit which 
amounted to £1,200. He received the inte- 
rest from this sum till 1839, when it was ex- 
pended on the purchase of the house to which, 
as the residence of his wife’s mother, he was. 
so much attached. Barton seems to have had 
scruples as to accepting this gift, on the 
ground that he had never done anything for: 
the Society to deserve it. Charles Lamb, 
however, who was one of the good angels of 
his life, came with persuasive words, and 
urged that he should regard himself as 
“called to a poetical ministry—nothing worse 
—the minister is worthy of his hire.” With 
strong common-sense, he met by anticipation 
a danger he foresaw as likely to arise from 
this access of fortune—that he would seek to 
give up the bank for literature. He wrote, 
“The only objection I feel is founded on a 
fear that the acceptance may be a temptation 
to you to let fall the bone (hard as it is) which 
is in your mouth, and must afford tolerable 
pickings, for the shadow of independence.” 

Settled now in a house of his own, and with 
a grown-up daughter for companion and 
housekeeper, he surrounded himself with 
pictures, of which he was a great lover. In 
some cases these were secured by Fitzgerald, 
who afterwards became his son-in-law. These, 
his books, his correspondence, and visits to 
congenial friends, made the days go quickly 
and happily by. 

In 1845 his last volume of poems appeared, 
which he gained permission to dedicate to 
the Queen. <A copy of them, sent to Sir 
Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, with whom 
he had corresponded on the unfair pressure 
of the Income Tax on clerks and persons of 
small means, led to an invitation to dinner at 
Whitehall. He had become so much of a 
stay-at-home, that he was rather depressed 
at the prospect. But he went, and was 
amazed at the courtesy and social ease of a 
man on whom the burden of empire then 
rested. He was delighted to find among his 
guests George Airy, afterwards the Astro- 
nomer Royal, one of his early friends. Sir 
Robert Peel, as one of the last acts of his 
official life, recommended Barton to the 
Queen for a pension of £100 a year. 
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Thus outward comforts increased, but the 
power of the possessor to enjoy them was on 
the wane. He had never been very strong, 
nor had he paid much attention to his con- 
stitution, and, as he said, had taken almost 
as little exercise “as a milestone, and far 
less fresh air.” He still held his post at 
the bank, but was persuaded to refrain from 
attendance after his four-o’clock dinner. He 
yielded to this with great reluctance, but 
accused himself as “a skulker.” 

He would sometimes come home pleased, 
saying, “ Well, we've got all right but a 
shilling, and I have left my boys” (as he 
called the younger clerks) “to puzzle that 
out.” He would then take down a favourite 
book, from time to time going to the window 
to see if the light was still burning at the 
bank. As long as it remained so, he would 
feel uncomfortable and exclaim that “they 
were still at it ;” but when all was dark, he 
would pursue his reading with a mind quite 
at rest. 

In 1884 he lost his eldest sister, Maria 
Hack—five or six years older than himself, 
who had been his earliest instructress. Con- 
cerning her he makes the following beautiful 
and suggestive remarks:—“It is a heavy 
blow to me, for Maria is almost the first 
human being I remember to have fondly 
loved or been loved by—the only living par- 
ticipant in my first and earliest recollections. 
When I lose her I had almost as well never 
have been a child; for she only knew me as 
such—and the best and brightest of memories 
are apt to grow dim when they can be no 
more reflected.” 

At last, however, he was unable to reach 
the bank. For a night and a day he suf- 
fered, though able to see friends and write 
a few notes. In the evening he went to his 
bedroom—his bell was suddenly heard ring- 
ing, which at once brought his daughter to 
his assistance. He was, however, beyond 
hers or any human help. In a few minutes 
all was over, and his kindly life on earth had 
come to an end. 

His poems were such as we should expect 
from one of his temperament, surroundings, 
and habits. They are not marked either by 
the passion or the pathos which are found 
in the poems of America’s Quaker poet. 
Barton’s was a quieter nature, and his life 
spent amid lkess stirring scenes than those 
which kindled Whittier’s pen to such warlike 
strains on behalf of liberty and peace. Bar- 
ton’s muse occupied itself chiefly with pastoral 
scenes, with personal characteristics, and 
Bible subjects. His poems are usually 











marked by the quiet even tone of the sect to 
which he belonged. One seldom meets with 
that compact felicity of phrase in which a 
world of meaning is condensed into a line 
whose music clings to the memory. I ques- 
tion whether in these days, when poetical 
thought and skill are more common, many 
of his verses would make much impression. 
The most striking poem I have noticed is 
the following :— 
** Say not the Law Divine 
Is hidden from thee or afar removed ; 
That Law within would shine 
If there its glorious light were sought or loved. 


* Soar not on high, 

Nor ask who thence shall bring it down to earth ; 
That vaulted sky 

Has no such star, didst thou but know its worth. 


** Nor launch thy bark 
In search thereof upon a shoreless sea, 
Which has no ark, 
No dove to bring this olive-branch to thee. 


“Then do not roam 
In search of that which wandering cannot win : 
At home, at home 
That word is placed, thy mouth, thy heart within. 


* O seek it there, 
Turn to its teachings with devoted will ; 
Watch unto prayer, 
And in the power of faith this love fulfil.” 


Of this poem Charles Lamb said, “I am 
particularly pleased with the ‘Spiritual Law.’ 
It reminded me of Quarles and holy Mr. 
Herbert, as Izaak Walton calls him.” 

It may seem presumptuous to question a 
poetic dictum of Charles Lamb’s, but I confess 
the comparison does not seem to me a happy 
one. I do not see here the quaintness so 
characteristic both of Quarles and Herbert. 
For a poem of the hortatory type it is, how- 
ever, very good. Fitzgerald says of his 
poems that “in their general air of simplicity, 
leisurely elegance, and quiet, unimpassioned 
pensiveness, they recall the inscriptions in 
the Greek Anthology.” But surely they 
lack the conciseness and cameo-like sharpness 
of outline of the Anthology. They seem to 
me more akin to the poems of Cowper, 
though they do not show the firmness of 
outline nor the felicity of diction of the 
Poet of Olney. Barton seems to me to reach 
the highest points of poetic excellence in 
certain of his sonnets ; notably in a series of 
eight sonnets to Burstal; “To a Grand- 
mother,” of which Charles Lamb says, “A 
good sonnet ;” “ Dizi ;” “The springs of life 
are failing one by one ;” “ Almighty Father, 
in these lines, though brief.” One of the 
most charming of his shorter poems is the 
following on a village church :— 

“ How quietly it stands within the bound 

Of its low wall of grey and mossy stone! 


And like a shepherd’s peaceful flock around 
Their guardian gather’d—graves or tombstones strown 
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Make their last narrow resting-places known 

Who, living, loved it as a holy spot; 

And, dyinz, did their deep attachment own 

By wishing here to sleep when life was not, 

And that some humble sign might keep them unforgot.” 


Some of his poems on Scripture character 
are charming in their simplicity ; notably 


those on “The Shunammite Woman,” and 
“The Pool of Bethesda.”* He will pro- 





‘bably, however, be remembered longest by 


his two hymns, “ Lamp of our feet whereby 
we trace,” and “Walk in the light, so shalt 
thou know,” in spite of the fact that the 
first is a description of the Bible rather 
than a hymn, and that the second is an 
appeal to men rather than an offering to 
God. 


Cf. The Poets’ Bible. 
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WITH THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
AN HOUR IN THE BOULAK MUSEUM. 
By H. M. BROWNE anp L. V. HODGKIN. 
SECOND PAPER. 


_ the hieroglyphic pictures which cover 

the walls of the tomb of Ti at Memphis 
we see, as has been said, that his wife appears 
to have been a person of some importance. 
This suggests a question as to the position 
of women in Ancient Egypt. Returning 
to Boulak we find an answer to it in the 
shape of a double statue, dating from the 
third dynasty, representing a husband and 
wife seated side by side, equal in size and 
dignity. Indeed the wife would seem to 
have been the more important person of 
the two, for while her husband is spoken 
of simply as “the Prince Rahotep,” she is 
distinguished as “ the Royal Cousin Nefert.” 


As early as the second dynasty it had 
been decreed that the Pharaoh who died 
leaving no son should be succeeded by his 
daughter. An Egyptian heiress-princess 
possessed rights such as were for the most 
part unknown in Europe. Her children 
reigned by royal prerogative, even when 
her husband was a commoner; whereas the 
children of a Pharaoh married to a com- 
moner did not possess the legitimate right 
to the throne which attached to the female 
line. The consequence of this is that all 
through the history of Egypt women play 
an important part in shaping the fortunes 
of the kingdom. The history of the 
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‘queens of Egypt alone would involve that | 
of many of the most important crises in the | 
nation’s life. Two queens specially invite 
closer study, not only because of the pic- 
turesque interest of their own lives, but also 
on account of their influence on public 
affairs. 

The first of these is Hatasu. She lived 
about the year 1500 B.c.; that is to say, 
while the children of Israel were sojourn- 
ing in Egypt, after the death of Joseph, 
but before the birth of Moses. Her 
father was Thothmes [I., an_ illustrious 
member of that illustrious dynasty (the 
eighteenth) which reunited Egypt under a 
national ruler after the long tyranny of 
her foreign rulers, the Hyksos, or Shepherd- 
Kings. 

Hatasu was the eldest of the family, but, 
according to the fashion of the Pharaohs, 
she was married to her brother, with whom 
she reigned jointly for fifteen years after her 
father’s death. Her husband, Thothmes IL., 
seems to have been a valiant warrior, for we 
hear of his successful campaigns against 
many nations. Buta 
factthat saysstill more 
for hispowerof govern- 
ment is, that during 
his reign we hear no- 
thing of his wife. The 
man who could keep 
Hatasu in the back- 
ground for fifteen years 
deserves unlimited ad- 
miration as a success- 
ful Home Ruler. 

At his death a 
younger brother, 
Thothmes III., became 
theoretically sove- 
reign, but in reality, 
for the next seventeen 
years, Hatasu was sole 
ruler. Her reign was 
a brilliant one both at 
home and abroad. She 
might almost be called 
the “Good Queen 
Bess” of Egyptian his- 
tory. She entcred into 
an alliance with the 
Phoenicians, and, aided 
by their fleet, sent her 
soldiers through the 
Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb to conduct an 
expedition against the 
Queen of Punt. The 
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complete success of this undertaking, toge- 
ther with the subsequent captivity of ‘the 
Prince of Punt and his enormously fat wife,” 
as they are called, are all depicted on the 
walls of one of Hatasu’s famous temples at 
Deir-el-Bahari, near Thebes. For while she 
gained glory for Egypt in foreign countries, 
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she did not neglect its internal wellbeing. 
Many beautiful temples and obelisks were 
erected in her reign under her skilled archi- 
tect Semnut. She made use of her power 
to order her husband’s cartouche to be re- 
moved from all his buildings, and her own 
or that of her father to be substituted in its 
place, wishing apparently to obliterate every 
sign of the hatetul fifteen years of servitude. 
She also managed to get her name placed on 
the list of kings ; invariably spoke of herself 
as “he,” and commanded her subjects to do 
so likewise. To make the delusion as com- 
plete as possible, she donned a man’s gar- 
ments on state occasions, and even decorated 
herself with the sign of kingship, a plaited 
beard. 

Has our original topic, the Boulak Mu- 
seum, been left far behind? Not very far, 
surely, for the next queen who played an 
| important part in the history of Egypt still 
| smiles down from the wall of the next room 
| to that in which King Chephren sits upon his 

throne. She was the beautiful Taia, the 
| Wife of Queen Hatasu’s great-grandson, by 
| whom the fortunes of the eighteenth dynasty 
| were destined to be shipwrecked. The figure 
|of her husband, Amenhotep IIL, is familiar 
to most people through the two colossal 
statues at Medinet-Abou, one of which is 
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the celebrated ‘ Vocal Memnon” of the 
Greeks. Fewer people, however, are equally 
well acquainted with the lovely foreign face 
of Queen Taia, around whose early life there 
hangs a mystery. Whether the Pharaoh 
first saw her when lion hunting in Mesopo- 
tamia, or when fighting in the Soudan, and 
if she were of noble or lowly descent, is un- 
known. During the thirty-five years of his 
brilliant reign the king seems to have been 
deeply attached to her; but after his death, 
when their son Amenhotep IV. ascended the 
throne, her influence on public affairs took a 
more decided form. For, from her unknown 
home, Taia had brought her own religion, 
the worship of Aten, the disk of the sun, to 
take the place of the great Amen-Ra, the 
spiritual sun, adored in Egypt from time 
immemorial. A strange confusion over- 
shadows the reign of this king, Khuenaten, 
“splendour of Aten,” as he chose to call 
himself, instead of Amenhotep, “ peace in 
Amen.” For while in one bas-relief he is 
represented as possessing a form and fea- 
tures worthy of his race, others fully bear 
out the judgment of history, which speaks of 
him as weak in body and mind, of contempt- 
ible appearance and vacillating spirit. At 
that time the priests were the chief his- 
torians, and they would doubtless cherish 
very bitter feelings towards one who was 
not only the son of an alien, but who had 
roused their wrath by his change of name 
and of religion. So violent was their hatred 
against him, that he was obliged to leave 
the priestly city of Thebes, with its magnifi- 
cent temples to Amen, and found a new 
capital at Tell-el-Amarna, where, surrounded 
by his own followers, he could build new 
temples to Aten, and carry on his _fire- 
worship unmolested. Here he lived in peace 
till his death, together with his wife, his 
daughters (“the garland of seven young 
princesses,” as they are called), and that 
beautiful foreign mother whose smiling face 
looks all unconscious of the evils she was 
to bring upon her adopted country. For as 
Khuenaten left no son, confusion and 
anarchy reigned in the land under the 
nominal rule of his sons-in-law. The wor- 
ship of Aten died with him and Queen Taia, 
and the old loyalty to Amen-Ra was re- 
stored. Thus did the line of the Thothmes 
die out in insignificance and contempt, to be 
rivalled a few years later by the no less 
glorious names of Seti and Rameses. 

In the present day there is a peculiar 


charm in re-reading a long-lost page of | 
history such as this—a charm that it can | 
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never have to a later generation. To us it 
is not only the oldest history in the world, 
but also the newest. 

Twenty years ago few, even among 
igyptian scholars, had heard so much as 
the name of Hatasu, while the stories of her 
conquests, her ambition, and her art were 
alike unknown. Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, in 
his “Ancient Egyptians ”—which was almost 
a classic in his own time, and might have 
remained so, had not modern research made 
it antiquated—says that “in between the 
reigns of Thothmes II. and Thothmes III. 
are some traces of another sovereign, but 
whether this sovereign were a king or a 
queen, or whether the whole story is a myth, 
we cannot tell.” Poor proud Hatasu! This 
would have been to her “the most unkindest 
cut of all.” 

Now, not only are we made acquainted, 
through the inscriptions on the walls of her 
temple at Deir-el-Bahari, with the minutest 
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details of her life and period, but of count- 
less other lives and periods, as interesting 
even if less picturesque than hers. 

The story of the re-discovery of the lan- 


guage of hieroglyphics is in itself one of the } 


most fascinating romances of modern re- 
search, besides being the key which unlocks 
the innumerable romances of the past. It is 
the long silent stones of Egypt themselves 
which, after having kept their secrets for 
generations, are now ready to speak to who- 
ever is ready to listen. 

But while on the one hand the unknown 
is revealed, on the other the mysterious is 
shrouded in still deeper mystery. 

Of the countless travellers who in all ages 
have wondered at the sight of the great 
Sphynx at Ghizeh, few probably have not 
longed to solve the riddle of her age. 
Whose mind was it that first conceived her 
mighty form and placed her there in the 
desert to be an eternal question ? Was she 
there in the time of Moses? Did Joseph 
govern beneath her shadow? May even 
Abraham have looked upon her? Or can 
she be as ancient as the Pyramids them- 
selves ? 

Perhaps none but the most daring minds 
would have ventured to propound these last 
questions. 

And what an- 
swer do the stones 

ive? In_ the 
Boulak Museum, 
not far from the 
figures we have 
been studying, is 
a stele or slab of 
white limestone 
found among what 
are supposed to be 


the ruins of a 
temple, _ bearing 


the following in- 
scription in hiero- 
glyphies detailing 
the acts of Cheops, 
builder of the 
Great Pyramid :-— 


‘‘The living Horus 
—the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, 
verily hath he him- 
self restored the tem- 
vle to Isis, priestess 
of the Pyramid xear 
the spot where stands 
the Sphynx; .. . He 
hath builthis Pyramid 
where stands the Tem- 
ple of the Goddess. 





Mummy of Scti T., father of 
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Rameses II. 


| 
| 
| 


. . . The living Horus—the king of Upver and 
Lower Egypt, the living Khufu (or Cheops) hath 
done this for the sake of his mother Isis; the 
divine Mother Hathor [goddess of Beauty | priestess 
of the Memnonia, having ordered that the deed 
should be so re- 
corded by an in- 
scription. . . . The 
place of the Sphynx 
of Harmachis is to 
the south of the 
Temple of Isis, 
priestess of the Py- 
ramid ... The im- 
ages of the -god 
Harmachis _ tally 
with the regulations 
prescribed.”’ 


This  inserip- 
tion, if genuine 
proves beyond 
the shadow of a 
doubt that when 
the Pyramids 
were built the Sphynx was already there. 
The stone which preserves for us this in- 
teresting fact is rightly regarded as one 
of the greatest treasures of the museum. 
Its hieroglyphics are well and clearly cut, 
and it is not necessary to be an Egyptologist 
to recognise near the bottom of the slab a 
drawing of a familiar form—the human head 
and animal body of the great Sphynx. 

This is all that is yet known on the sub 
ject. How long she may have lain there 
alone in the desert before her giant neigh- 
bours came to keep her company, has not 
yet been revealed. Their date has heen 
approximately fixed at 4000 B.c., or nearly 
two thousand years before Abraham, so that 
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every guesser has fallen almost ludicrously 
| short of the truth. 

| Another slab—not at Boulak—completes 
the history. It stands in the sand between 
| the paws of the Sphynx, “ hanging,” says 
Sir Gardiner, “like a locket round her 
|neck.” On it Thothmes IV. records the 
following adventure :— 

“Once he held a spear-throwing for his 
pleasure, on the territory of the Memphite 
nome, and darted brazen bolts at the target, 
}and hunted lions in the valley of gazelles. 
|He went there in his chariot with two 
| horses, and his horses were swifter than the 
wind ; and with him were two of his fol- 
lowers. He was there privately, for no one 
knew him. It was the hour he allowed his 
attendants for rest. He took advantage of 
this time to make an offering to Harmachis, 

. of the seeds of certain flowers from the 
mountain-heights ; and to offer up his prayer 





to the great mother Isis, the lady of the 
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north wall and the lady of the south wall, 
and to Sekhet of Xois, and also to Set. For 
a magical mystery has reigned in these parts 
from the beginning of time as far as thedistrict 
of the lords of Babylon, by the holy road of the 
gods to the western horizon of On-Heliopolis ; 
because the form of the Sphynx is a repre- 
sentation of Khepra(god of revivification), the 
great god of these parts, the greatest among 
the spirits, the venerable being that rests 
there... . On one of these days it hap- 
pened, when the Prince Thothmes was come 
for his wandering, about the time of mid-day, 
and had stretched himself to rest in thie 
shade of the great god, that sleep overtook 
him. He dreamt at the moment when the 
sun was in his zenith, and it seemed to him 
as though this great gol (the Sphynx) spoke 
to him out of his very mouth, just as a 
father might speak to his son, and he ut- 
tered these words :—‘ Behold me, look at 
me, thou my son Thothmes. I am thy father 
Harmachis, Khepra, Ra, Tum. This king- 
dom shall be given to thee, and thou shalt 
wear the white crown and the red crown on 
the throne of the earth-god Set, the young- 
est of the gods. The earth shall be thine 
in its length and breadth, as far as the light 
of the eye of the lord of all shines; riches 
and plenty shall be thine; the best of all 
things from the land, and rich tribute from 
all nations ; long years shall be granted thee 
for thy term of life. My countenance is 
gracious towards thee, and my heart clings 
to thee ; the best of all things will I give 
thee. The sand of the desert in which I 
have my existence hath covered me up. 
Promise me that thou wilt do what I wish 
from my heart; then will I acknowledge 
that thou art my son, that thou art my 
helper. Come to me, let me be united to 
thee; Iam...” With these words the 
dream suddenly ended. 

The slab that records this history records 
also by its position that Prince Thothmes, 
when he awoke, was not unmindful of the 
god’s request to clear away the surrounding 
sand, for it is placed, as has been said, be- 
tween what are usually known as the 
Sphynx’s paws. Many a time since then, 
however, the sand has drifted up again, and 
for centuries the lower part of the figure has 
been buried, together with the slab of 
Thothmes. Only within the last two or 
three years has it been finally cleared away, 
thus leaving bare the whole mighty mono- 
lith. 

To return to Thothmes and his dream. 
Does it throw any light upon the questions 
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who or what the Sphynx is intended to re- 
present ? It must be frankly admitted that 
this “great god Harmachis thy father” 
bears but small resemblance to the woman- 
headed monster, the questioner of (£dipus, 
whose image the early Greek travellers 
fancied they recognised. Now it is for- 


aa 


ipa, 


Mila * 





bidden any longer to speak of the Sphynx 
as ‘‘she;” and for this all women must 
bear a grudge against the modern discoverers 
who claim to have proved that the so-called 
(human-headed) Egyptian Sphynxes were 
always gods, not goddesses. 

So be it, if it must be so; only if the 


feminine pronoun is disallowed, the feminine 
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noun must go with it. 


bidden, “Sphynx” must be forbidden also, | trying 


If “she” is for-| to statue, from inscription to inscription, 






to reconstruct for himself the 


for both are based upon the same misunder- | vanished life of peoples and of empires 


standing. 
must be spoken of instead. 


among those who have stood in the desert | once glorious Egyptian civilisation ; 


The “Harmachis of Ghizeh”! from the scattered fragments which are all 
Meanwhile, | that now remain after the wreck of that 


but 


and looked up into those searching eyes, are | sooner or later he will leave the statues 


some who will ever regard this mighty crea- 


tion as neither god nor goddess, but as an/|sence-chamber of the 


expression of humanity, half animal and 
half divine, “gazing right on with calm, 
eternal eyes.” 

But there are other eyes which do not 
gaze as the Sphynx’s do, which seem no less 
eternal,—eternal with the eternity of death. 
For while the Sphynx, who has never lived, 
has gathered into her expression the life of 
ages, the dead Pharaohs, who lie in state at 
Boulak, did once live and walk and breathe 
with human life on this earth of ours. And 
now, how dead they are ! 


| 


| 





and images behind him, and enter the pre- 
mighty Pharaohs 
themselves. As he gazes upon the wizened 
features, the shrunken skin, the clammy 
fingers of what was once a Rameses or a 
Thothmes, he knows that this is indeed a 
presence-chamber, but of a yet mightier 
monarch. Time has been conquered, but 
Death reigns supreme. And after this he 
cares for no more sights. Sorrowfully, and 
yet not altogether sorrowfully, he leaves the 
silent halls of the past, and welcomes the 
heat, the noise, the sunshine outside—every- 
thing which tells him that the pulse of life 


The traveller may spend a long time in | is yet beating, and that he has only been for 
the other rooms, moving about from statue | one hour in the Boulak Museum. 
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THE WOMEN OF THE CHURCH AT ROME. 


SECOND PAPER. 


HE species of retaliation generally known | 


as “the irony of fate” finds ample 
illustration even in the pages of Holy Writ. 
Jacob lived a life of dissimulation and 
double-dealing in his youth. He probably 
shed as bitter tears in his own old days, 
through the deceit of his sons, as his fraudu- 
lent counterfeit of Esau had drawn from the 
dimmed eyes of his sightless father. As the 
reader notes that the many strange women 
whom King Solomon loved, turned away his 
heart after other gods, it is impossible not to 
recall the episode of his mother Bathsheba, 
which made so foul a blot on the fame of 
David. With brief and pointed severity it 
is recorded, that “they hanged Haman on 
the gallows that he had prepared for Mor- 
decai,” while the Psalms abound with 
such sentiments as, “In the net which they 
hid is their own foot taken,” “They have 
digged a pit before me into the midst 
whereof they are fallen.” Such are only a 
few instances. The same coincidence may, 
we think, although not on the sad bitter 


side, be found in one phase of the life of | 
With the exception of a few) 


St. Paul. 
scattered statements in the prophecies— 
notably those of Ezekiel and Hosea—none 





of all the writers of the Bible has penned 
harder things upon women than this apostle, 
couched in ungracious terms; almost need- 
lessly irritating in. the suggestions involved. 
Yet, as he himself observes of himself in 
the calm superiority of a strong man, “I 
think also that I have the Spirit of God.” 
So it is not without an inward sense of 
perfect agreement with the assertion, “ Are 
not my ways equal?” that we turn to the 
Epistle to the Romans and note the last 
chapter. The messages therein sent out- 
number the salutations in all the other 
Pauline epistles put together. They form 
quite a distinct feature. And many of 
them are to—women! Those too, be it fur- 
ther noticed, of the least general and most 
affectionate mention. Some, with a distinct 
individuality which could not fail to make 
the messages doubly valuable and precious 
to the heart of any woman. Verily, they 
had their reward ! 

Scholarly men have not found it difficult 
to fix both the time and place at which this 
Epistle was written. In so far, we are 
helped in the endeavour to find out who 
some of these women were that St. Paul 
has thus rescued from oblivion. It is a 
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thought very full of comfort to our womanly 
pride, that he, who was not one whit be- 
hind the very chiefest apostle, could be 
touched by their tendernesses, even to 
the point of gracefully acknowledging that 
“much labour” had been bestowed indi- 
vidually upon him. But if those early 
converts to the gospel of Jesus Christ were 
able to rise above the malign influences of 
birth, education, surroundings, and heathen 
fascinations of faith, what will righteously 
be expected of us ? 

So, as we gather from a careful comparison 
of critics, St. Paul was probably in the year 
A.D. 58, journeying on the third of what 
may be called his mission tours. For the 
second time he was visiting Greece, and spent 
three monthsin that country. How frequent 
or confidential his communications were with 
the very mixed Christian settlement he had 
so largely assisted in forming at Rome, we 
have no means of knowing. His interest in 
it was clearly very deep, and from the close 
logical arguments which he indites for their 
instruction, we should be inclined to believe 
that the leaders among them could have been 
no ordinary persons. Even St. Peter found 
it wise to admit that his “ beloved brother 
Paul” wrote “ some things hard to be under- 
stood!” Modern interpreters are still very 
much of the same opinion. Our investiga- 
tions do not, however, concern more than the 
female converts. As is well known, not a 
tittle of evidence exists to prove that St. 
Peter founded the church to which St. Paul 
sent such kindly greetings, and from which 
he would certainly never have omitted the 
name of one so prominently associated with 
it. In itself it had both Jewish and Gentile 
elements. But only one name on that long 
list of this 16th chapter is strictly Jewish— 
that of Mary or Miriam, which, of course, 
dates back at least from the time of Moses. 
By far the greater proportion are Greek in 
their origin, and unquestionably the early 
literature of the Latin Church was written in 
the Greek language. It is possible that 
among its membership were some who had 
witnessed the Pentecostal fervour at Jeru- 
salem, since the Apostle speaks of those 
“who were in Christ before him.” <A colony 
of Jews were established by Imperial sanc- 
tion in that quarter of Rome known as 
“beyond” the Tiber, and had been specially 
granted by Augustus Cesar liberty in the 
exercise of their religious observances. 
Indeed, it is singular to contrast the favour 
which as a sect they won from the Emperors, 
with the bitter contempt and fierce hate 





which their presence among the Roman 
people always seemed to call forth. In some 
cases the names of these converts are con- 
sidered to indicate that they were drawn, if 
not from the lower, at least only from the 
middle grades of society. One German 
critic rejects the two closing chapters alto- 
gether, and so disposes of all difficulties about 
these manifold salutations. But they are 
included in every known manuscript, a fact 
which must be held to be conclusive. 

Now as tothe women specially mentioned. 
In what attitude did they stand to this mixed 
community ?—so completely in its first begin- 
nings, that they possessed no church or 
common place for assembling, and were con- 
sequently without any distinct form of 
organization. The careful student will easily 
detect hints pointing to the conclusion that 
the Christian worshippers, whatever their 
number may have been, had already three 
different houses for their meetings. One 
wonders at the cause of this, since union is 
strength. Even thus early had a critical 
taste, in the matter of hearing, developed ? 

Pheebe stands first on the list. She is 
apparently a stranger to her co-religionists at 
Rome, unknown to them personally no less 
than by character. Upon the disputed point 
of her holding office—was she or was she not 
the first deaconess !—it is hardly wise to enter, 
since the text really offers no solution. In 
| what way she served the Church in her home 
| at Cenchrea we are not told. Nor does it, we 
| think, very much matter. Her ministry, of 
| whatever sort it was, was rendered with such 
| full devotion of brain, heart, hand, and time, 
as to entitle her to the like generosity of 
assistance, “in whatsoever business she hath 
need.” St. Paul stands sponsor for her. She 
will make no claim upon their service simply 
because of her sex. It is as a fellow-believer 
in the Lord that she will expect to be re- 
ceived, and she has earned for herself the 
lively gratitude of St. Paul as a right womanly 
soul. The troubled and distressed had found 
unexpected rest in her gentle ministries— 
possibly even a shelter under her roof-tree. 
“Many” had been thus succoured, without 
visible diminution in the flow of her kindly 
Christian service. It may be that his own 
memory could recall her personal and peculiar 
waiting, at some period of those sufferings in 
stripes, in fastings, in tumults, which he else- 
where enumerates, and which prompted the 
tender reminiscence, “and of myself also.” 
Phoebe, by many critics, has been supposed 
to have been a widow. If so, she is the first 
of a long line, who in that loneliness have 
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found peculiar satisfaction in adding to the 
comfort of the ministers of their Church. 
Perhaps, without being supposed to be satiri- 
cal, we may be allowed to add that St. Paul 
is not the only preacher who has found relief 
in such succour! 

Cenchrea is her home, situated on the 
Saronic gulf, at a distance of nine miles from 
Corinth itself. It was a place of importance, 
possessing a fortress well garrisoned, and a 
harbour greatly adding to its mercantile 
prosperity. From the use of two Greek 
words in the text, of purely legal significance, 
it is argued that the errand which brought 
Phebe to Rome (no light journey for a 
woman certainly past her youth) was an im- 
pending trial ; some difficulty or wrong-doing 
which had constrained her to appeal unto 
Cesar. The idea is strengthened by the 
happier translation of the words (Rom. xvi. 2) 
“that ye assist her” into “stand by her ;” 
support her by presence, that is (as well as 
by previous counsel), when her case comes 
on. 

Priscilla is not a new acquaintance. We 
know her as the able, well-educated, indus- 
trious and hospitable wife of the Roman 
Jew Aquila, compelled by Imperial edict to 
fix his temporary abode in Corinth. Fora 
time they and St. Paul become joint house- 
keepers and fellow-workmen. “He abode 
with them and wrought” (Acts xviii. 3). 
Apparently this arrangement, proving satis- 
factory, lasted “a good while,” for we find 
them still in company at Ephesus, where St. 
Paul leaves them, and where afterwards both 
husband and wife unite in expounding the 
way of God to the eloquent Apollos. Nothing, 
it is asserted, so brings out the true character- 
istics of either man or woman, as the tone 
and temper with which they meet the small 
annoyances inseparable from every long 
journey. An eminent lawyer declared once, 
that there would never be a divorce on the 
ground of incompatibility of temper, if only 
it was possible to postpone marriage until 
after the wedding tour! Each of the in- 
tending contracting parties would be so 
thoroughly enlightened as to peculiarities 
and probabilities, that in the few cases where 
the proposed marriage became a fact, happi- 
ness might really be guaranteed. At any 
rate the Apostle’s close and long intercourse 
with this wife has deepened his respect, and 
moved him to lasting gratitude. In spite of 
his opinion that the “husband is the head 
of the wife,” St. Paul mentions her first. 
Curiously he does the same when he sends 
them a salutation in writing to Timothy 











(2 Tim. iv. 19). The writer of the Acts 
names them in the usual order of man and 
wife, and he does so himself in his Epistle to 
the Church at Corinth (1 Cor. xvi. 19), where 
they must have been well known. We 
should incline to the opinion, from the 
“double first,” that she was the stronger 
character of the two. Where they rendered 
St. Paul the special service which he so 
gratefully acknowledges (v. 4), it is difficult 
to ascertain. The words “laid down their 
necks” would almost suggest a readiness 
to die in his stead. The real meaning is 
rather “they pledged their necks,” became 
sureties for him, or bailed him as we should 
say; guaranteed that he would appear if 
called for, and so released him for his work 
of preaching and corresponding with other 
Churches. It is gratifying to think that in 
any sense a married woman could be “a 
helper” to St. Paul. The comparison which 
he institutes elsewhere (1 Cor. vii. 34) would 
almost lead one to believe that he doubted 
the possibility of a wife being able to care 
for the things of the Lord at all. But theories 
and facts do sometimes differ. At least, Pris- 
cilla was no hindrance to Aquila nor St. Paul. 
It would rather seem, by an examination of 
passages, as if she gave up that settled home 
in one place, which is the joy of most women, 
and evangelized with Aquila, making Ephesus, 
probably, the centre of such work. 

Next comes the name, dear alike to Jew 
and Gentile, “Mary.” A great unknown! A 
countrywoman of the despised Nazarene she 
is proved to be by her distinctively Jewish 
name. How, when, where, did she bestow 
much labour on the Apostle, who can tell ? 
By what kindly feminine offices did she 
exorcise the bitterness from a name at once 
so common, and so full of unpleasant sugges- 
tiveness, and transmute it into such a sweet 
recollection? She will be recompensed at 
the resurrection of the just. 

The two next in order, Tryphcena and 
Tryphosa, demand explanation. In them- 
selves, the words are little better than terms 
of opprobrium. They indicate a mode of 
life, ‘‘ luxurious and wanton,” the very reverse 
of all that a Christian woman would hold 
dear. We must recall what we said before, 
and remind ourselves of the social position 
in which many of these Roman converts 
lived. The collar of the slave, with the neme 
engraved as a dog might have now, was no 
stranger to their necks. Fourteen at least, 
out of this list of names, may be found on 
sepulchral inscriptions in or about Rome, 
and were evidently borne by those connected 
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with the Imperial household in some very 
subordinate situation. The leading families 
of Rome at this period often each owned 
some hundreds of slaves, and the same name 
is repeated so often as to defy identification. 
These two women were possibly handsome 
Greek girls, in attendance on some haughty 
Roman matron. Stripped of the coarser 
and offensive signification, these sisters (as 
they probably were) had had the names 
affixed to them by some special “ daintiness ” 
of attire, or perhaps over-scrupulousness in 
their choice of occupation. For the words 
will bear that more pleasant translation. If 
so, the toiling, underlying that labour which 
St. Paul records, testifies to the reality and 
force of the principle which has lifted them 
from a life of selfish luxury, and raised them 
to be labourers together with God. 

Persis, the next, was possibly known to a 
wider circle, and is by them much esteemed. 
She is hardly as much a personal friend of 
St. Paul, we think, as some others. She is 
not “my” but “the” beloved. It may be, 
as some suppose, that she has grown old, 
and is hardly now engaged in active service 
for the Church, in which the memory of her 
past good deeds is still fragrant. The younger 
helps mentioned above are still bearing the 
burden and heat of the day—Persis is near- 
ing the sunset. 

One other name claims peculiar notice, as it 
occupies a special niche alike in the Apostle’s 
memory, and, from an aggregate of circum- 
stance, on the roll of his lady-helps. Verse 
13 could not have been lightly penned—“ His 
mother and mine.” To a man who never 
in the most distant manner alludes to his 
own mother after the flesh, what a wealth of 
obligation, what undreamt-of sacrifices, what 
expenditure of devoted affection on her part, 
all unnamed as she is, drew forth the claim 
to such atender relationship! We examine 
into evidence and we find Rufus identical 
with him bearing that name mentioned in 
St. Mark xv. 21. He and his brother Alex- 
ander are the sons of one Simon, a Cyrenian; 
a man who, coming out of the country on 
some private errand, on his way to Jerusa- 
lem, is arrested by the tumultuous mob 
about Golgotha and is compelled to bear the 
Cross for the innocent Holy Sufferer. It 
will be remembered that Mark who gives 
these two names, sailed with Barnabas to 
Cyprus, after (for reasons not given) St. 
Paul detached him from close association 
with his own preaching work. But during 
the time of their fellowship, Mark’s friends 
at Cyrene would presumably become ac- 





quainted with such an important convert, 
and in that visit to Cyprus recorded in Acts 
xiii. 4, one can imagine the subjects of con- 
versation. Simon, who had sc literally borne 
the Cross, was head of a household who, like 
himself, would glory in that recollection. And 
Saul, with sight hardly yet fully recovered 
from the effects of that light from Heaven 
which closed the eyes of his body, the better 
to open those of his mind, would listen with 
painful avidity to every reminiscence of that 
death on Calvary. The mother’s memory, 
as usual with women, would be most exact 
and particular. St. Paul leaves Cyprus a 
debtor on two grounds. The epithet he 
gives to her son Rufus is even more applic- 
able to himself ; but who can over-estimate 
the effect of that intercourse? Her tender 
grace, as well as her whole-hearted consecra- 
tion to the Lord, made a lasting impression, 
and he claims an equal relationship with 
Rufus, which she probably warmly recipro- 
cated. 

Julia and Nereis (sister of Nereus) need 
only a passing word. The first probably 
derived the name from the fact of being 
attached to the Imperial household in a 
subordinate position. She may have been 
either sister or wife to Philologus. But both 
women are “saints,” and as such exert a 
blessed influence over all “the saints which 
are with them.” So they are worthy of 
loving remembrance. 

On review, women may be well satisfied 
with the position they won for themselves in 
the early Church. Jewish tradition would 
have accorded them at best an inferior posi- 
tion; heathen custom would have received 
them at festivals or games. But these con- 
verts had lovingly accepted a creed whose 
founder was cradled in the arms of one such 
as themselves. The need for womanly help 
and sympathy, so soon arising out of the 
manifold persecutions, gave them the outlet 
for which every true woman craves—the 
desire to be of some use to somebody. A 
common belief in the common salvation 
made even drudgery divine, and a “ deacon- 
ess,” with her loving care of the sick and the 
sorrowful, is but earning the right to be also 
included in the Church’s roll of succourers, 
labourers, and helpers. We venture to be- 
lieve that the almost universal outcry now 
for the help of women in every department 
of Christian labour, at home and abroad, is 
but a wise endeavour to embody St. Paul’s 
experience, and will meet with as ready and 
efficient a response. 

M. B. M. 
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THE SUPREME LOVE OF GOD FOR CHILDREN. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Great God, and wilt Thou condescend.” 
Lesson : Luxx ii, 39—52. 
Text: “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Pape spent years of His life a child, and 
with children. The boys and girls of 
Nazareth knew Him so well that when He 
came back to the town after being many 
years away, having meanwhile become a 
grown man, with a beard, His gracious way 
of speaking betrayed Him to some enemies 
of His who remembered Him, and His friends 
there made quite a stir on his behalf. No- 
thing could harm Him when those who had 
for years been children with Him once knew 
that it was their old companion who had 
come back to the town. 
There is a lovely story told of the ways of 





some children during the French Revolu- 
tion. One named Abbé Sicard, a teacher of 
the deaf and dumb, was arrested and dragged 
off from his school before the eyes of his | 
scholars whilst he was teaching them, and | 
taken away to prison to be put to death | 
there. He was a priest, and the revolutionists | 
hated all the class he belonged to, and were | 


ignorant most of them were, did this for 
Him. They saved His life. They did it for 
their childhood’s love and friendship’s sake. 

Jesus had gone with them as children to 
school, to play in the streets in the even- 
ings, and up and down the country round, 
amongst the barley fields, gleaning at har- 
vest times and on the grassy hills, where the 
shepherds wandered with their flocks, at the 
time when the young lamhs appeared. And 
during them all, for His own sake, and be- 
cause they could not help it, they had loved 
Him. 

After He was twelve years old, whenever 
there was the spring Passover fair and fes- 
tival at Jerusalem, Jesus had gone to the 
great city with the rest of the boys of His 
age, and older, and for weeks they had 
marched and camped together. 

While at Jerusalem, Jesus, just twelve 
years old, mixed with the learned old men 


at the Temple, and these too liked Him. He 


was allowed to stop amongst them and to 
talk with them for several days, because 
He was one of the sweetest and rarest of 
children. 

The same reason which made Him in 








going to kill him for belonging to it. When | favour with the boys and girls of Nazareth 
SUL GUE, us cotice, Sm Scueiien [tee Comal aad 3atb Ged Seoren: Se 
seized . oldest of ye —_ a peti- | God as well as man loves best of all a genuine 
tion to the National Assembly, and all the childly child. 
dumb school went with him; and, to the | So life with Him—at school, at play, on 
honour of the National Assembly, it received | the march in the spring-tiae to Jerusalem, 
these sad children and saw them standing in | was good to children, as all life with youth- 
their pained silence before it, and the decree ! ful genuineness and boyish love about it, and 
was passed by it that the Abbé’s case should | the sun and air, and free exchange of thought 
a iin for Abbé Sicard, so the | om bap te Nk rs it sacnreeneie- 
children of Nazareth of the times when Jesus | So “ that holy child Jesus” was not merely 
was @ — _ — > arte and | _ young and —_ be _ a oe 
womanhood, one day went to the synagogue | happy, genuine child. One of the saddest 
at Nazareth where the authorities were set | things which the devil does to frighten 
on — — ‘ = as — a _ | = 7 oy — * gy. .. + r. 
no place at which they would expec e| children is to set them thinking of a holy 
ap they simply —. — ae — | = as a — — . long face, solemn and 
e synagogue people and got Him into their | sad, very learned-looking, with whom no- 
midst and, in their crowd, conveyed Him | body would want to play, and who would 
safe outside the town and saw Him well on | want to play with nobody ; a very unchild- 
His way from the dreadful danger He was | like child. But such a thought as that is 
threatened with. from one whom Jesus called “the father of 
Old playmates of His, though rough and | lies.” By everything we know, it is clear 
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that the child Jesus was a delightful child, 
just the sort of child which all children, and 
all grown people with child-like hearts of 
every age delighted in. He was all child, 
of wholesome ways, of beautiful heart, of 
candid speech, of bright open face, wholly 
lovable. 

His first friends, those who did more for 
His life than all His apostles did, were made 
friends, as I have told you, while He was a 
child going His daily way with the little 
mountain-town born children of Nazareth, 
His chosen childhood’s home, where a rough, 
wild, unlearned sort of people lived. No 
young boy with an old face would have 
taken with children there, yet there Jesus 
won children’s genuine love and their life- 
long recollection and respect. I wish you 
never to forget that it was they who, when 
they were older and grown up to be men 
and women, saved His life, saved it from 
a savage attack which was made on it by the 
Jews of their synagogue, the beginning of 
the attacks which, at last, ended in His dying 
at their hands, sore with blows, smarting 
with nails and thorns, faint of thirst, upon 
the Cross on Calvary. 

Simple, natural children all loved Jesus, 
however rough and ignorant they were. 
That is a beautiful fact which you will do 
well to keep always in memory. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ There was a time when children sang.” 
Lesson: Mark x, 13—16. 2 
Text: ‘‘ And they brought young children to Him.” 


I HAVE told you how children loved Jesus; 
and now let us think on the equally glorious 
fact that Jesus loved children. 

Through His whole life, children were like 
loadstones to Him. You perhaps do not 
know what a loadstone is. It is a stone 
which draws steel things to it and holds them 
to it. By a touch, it will pick up a needle 
or a pen, or a pocket-knife, just as a wet 
finger will pick up the gummed side of a 
stamp. It draws such things to it, and holds 
them to it. Such were children to Jesus. 
They drew Him to them of love. When 
the little streets of the places where He 
rested, as He went about doing good, were 
quict in the evening, in the short twilight, 
and only the laughter and chatier of the 
little folks at their play was to be heard, 
He watched them with interest and joy. 
Affection for children was a passion with 
Him, lasting and natural, and deep as a true 


child’s own. He stood up for and struggled 
for children with Temple priests, and with 
His own disciples in the street, as nobody 
could have done who had not the supreme 
place in his heart for them, and whose life 
duty had not them as its main influence 
and aim. Neither apostles nor rabbis, nor 
kings were “the great” of the earth to 
Him. The great were the children. Amongst 
His last delights were the praises of children, 
and amongst his last words were words of 
pity for the sorrows of children. He dared 
much and suffered much for children, and 
much did He owe to them. 

When He chose out of all His friends a 
home for Himself, He chose the house of a 
very childlike man, Peter, a house where 
there was a wife, and children were born. 
The only man in all the Bible who is drawn 
for us with children on His knee is Jesus. 
He was a children’s man through and 
through. 

When He came to earth, He came bringing 
with Him the heart of a child. He had 
a child’s heart before He came, and so He 
came with one. He did not become a child 
when He reached the earth, He was a 
child. He only “became” flesh and blood, 
because children had the same. His heart 
was for ever a child’s. A child’s heart is 
the divine heart. His Father’s heart above 
was the same kind as His own, and is, and 
ever shall be so. So it is that little children 
all belong to the kingdom of the Father. 
Their angels always behold the Father’s 
face. They are at home before the light 
that shines in His smile. It is always beau- 
tiful to them. A child need not know sums, 
need not be able to write its name, or to 
read; but if it be a true child, brimful of 
true childliness, there is something akin to 
God in it, and it is at home with every man 
who has any likeness to God in him. That 
was the reason why children were at home 
with Jesus, and wanted to go to Jesus, came 
when He called them, sat on His knee, 
played while He was watching them, strewed 
palm-branches on His way, and made the 
sky ring with echoes of their happy shout- 
ings of His praises. And that is why Jesus 
says, “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

“ Suffer little children to come unto me,” 
He pleaded. And He had to plead. For the 
people they belonged to did not believe that 
children—litile children—could be religious. 
Children did not become members of the 
Church till they were twelve years old. The 
priests had no tenderness for children. But 
the little things that had the freedom of 
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their feet would go straight to Jesus. They 
went to Him in the city ; they followed Him, 
those that could manage so many miles, into 
the desert. Even His disciples forbade their 
little ways; but Jesus encouraged them. 
“Forbid them not,” He said. “There is 
nothing between children and the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

Even the little ones, He said; let them 
come. All the little children of His town 
knew Him very well, and wanted to come. 
But little ones! these were especially forbid- 
den. The disciples who were with Jesus, 
and went about with Him, these men were 
pestered by these tiny comings. Some had 
to be carried in their mothers’ arms, they 
were so young. Some had to be led by their 
mothers’ hands, they were so frightened. 
Peter and John and James frightened them. 
And Jesus saw through their open coun- 
tenances down into their little hearts full 
of sadness, and He made them smile, and 
lit their childish tears with sudden sunlight 
of joy. The little ones He gathered round 
His knees, and the tiniest He took up in His 
arms. 

All sorts and all sizes of children came to 
Jesus. He was their heavenly King; and 
they were His kingdom of heaven. Little 
naked children, children with sore eyes, little 
cripples, children deaf and dumb, children 
nobody owned, healthy children, beautiful 
children — all trotted manfully together, 
hand-in-hand, along the streets, moved by 
the joyful news, Jesus of Nazareth is here! 
And Jesus bade them come to Him and share 
that brightness and happiness which burst 
into all hearts which were children’s hearts, 
and like children’s, open to Him. 

Jesus gave Himself to children, and chil- 
dren gave themselves to Jesus. This is as it 
was, as it is now, and as it ever shall be. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: ‘Saviour! while my heart is tender.” 
Lesson: Mart, xx. 20—29, 


Text: ‘‘This little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

THE kingdom of heaven has a King and 
inhabitants, but its King is unlike the grace- 
less, gilded monsters who have filled history 
with that name, making its long years horri- 
ble with lamentation and bloodshed ; and who 
could do nothing so kingly (as they thought 
of a king) as to slay enemies with the sword 
and cast them into prison, making their sub- 
jects work for their sumptuous living and 








pleasures in palaces, especially those of them 
who had hardest work to live, taxing even 
the food and little fields of the poor. 

This King rules by a mighty love for His 
subjects, love which never wavers. His eyes 
watch, not to steal or to kill, but to give and 


to save. He wants, not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister. ‘My Father worketh, 
and I work.” This King, as men think of 


first, is not the first at all. He is the very 
last, for He is “‘the servant of all;” and He wants 
His great subjects to be just the same. 

True servants serve those who need most. 
The least in the house and the most helpless 
in it are to all fine-hearted servers the first 
objects of thought. It is the little child in 
such hearts which is the greatest greatness. 
With the King of Heaven, and with all His 
true subjects, in heaven and everywhere, 
helplessness is the master. ‘“ He that is least 
among you all,” said Jesus, “ the same shall 
be greatest.” 

So it is in the mind of God, and so it is in 
the mind of a father and a mother. It is 
weakness that rules these. They are like 
the Great King, for like Him they labour for 
those who cannot labour for themselves. 
Every father, every mother, feels just what 
Jesus said God feels. Looking on their 
family, they can all say, “He that is least 
amongst you all, the same is the greatest.” 
Greatness, the greatness which has dominion 
and exercises lordship over a parent’s heart, 
is weakness, helplessness, and need. And in 
that there is a likeness between the King of 
the Kingdom of Heaven and the father of a 
family. The Greatest Father is the Father 
over whom the weakest has the greatest 
power. “The kings of the earth have do- 
minion,” Jesus said, but not over God. They 
do not rule Him at all. Babies have more 
government. Littleness and want, that is the 
robe and crown and sceptre which masters 
Him. That life has most dominion over God 
which calls most for service. 

So if we want to know what the greatness 
of the Great God is like, we must think of a 
noble father. Every grand-hearted father, 
indeed, is a temple of the living God, as that 
columned building on the top of the rock at 
Jerusalem never was. Solomon built that 
great building at Jerusalem of stone and 
cedar-wood and beaten gold. It was a great 
place, but all of the earth and of man. 

But it was God who built that building of 
flesh and blood, with that spirit of heaven in 
it which we call “our father” ; and God has 
put the very best glimmer of Himself within 
it—a father’s heart. Whilst a father delights 
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jn all his children, it is the Jitile one which is 
most his master ; and if it is sick, why then 
it is simply omnipotent. 

One of the loveliest sights in the Bible is 
David weeping on his face for his dead baby. 
The people called him king ; but there was a 
king over him, to whom he was chief servant 
and slave—that was his dead child. And 
that is the reason why, with all his faults, 
David was a man “after God’s own heart,” 
for with David, as with Jesus and with God, 
“he that was least, the same was the great- 
est ”"—that little helpless, now dead, baby. 
What would he have given to bring back 
life to those little soft folded hands! 

David was a great king. And so is God. 
And the greatest in His kingdom, His king 
over Him, is a little child, so beautiful, so 
human is His great name, “Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” 

I will tell you a brave, heart-stirring story 
of a mother, which will help you to under- 
stand this greatness of a child—for mother 
and father both come from God, and have 
nothing in them good and grand but what 
they have got out of Him. All the foun- 
tain of it is still in Him. It is the story 
of Agostina, a Spanish soldier’s wife, and 
mother of his children. Her husband was a 
gunner, fighting for his country in Zaragoza, 
the city where they lived. Enemies had laid 
siege to the city, and as he fought he was 
struck by a cannon ball and fell dead at his 
gun. They brought the sad news to his wife. 
She wept, and sobbed, and moaned, and 
clasped her children to her breast. What 
should she do,—a widow, her children father- 
less ? 

There was something for her to do and 
she thought of it. 

There was a law of the city that a soldier’s 
wife who took her slain husband’s place on 
the ramparts should have a soldier’s pay. 
She would take his place. She fed her baby 
and laid it to sleep in the cradle by the 
hearth, gave her little child who sat by it 
some instructions as to what to do when it 
woke, undid her door, and went out to serve 
her dead husband’s gun amongst whizzing 
shot, and smoke, and fire, and roar of war, 
and horrible sights of dead and dying men. 

She thought of her country, may be, with 
passion for it; but “the greatest” in that 
country, deep-seated in her heart, were her 
baby sleeping in its cradle and her little girl 
sitting watching by its side by the hearth at 
home. She took her life in her hand to earn 
them their daily bread, standing where their 


father had been struck and had fallen dead 
XX—40 





—her food, her drink, her wage, her only 
reward, her little children’s good, that they 
should not sicken or starve and perish. And 
she did her deadly work at the gun, and 
happily, looked them both in the face again, 
unhurt, having now a soldier’s wages with 
which she could clothe and feed them. 
Brave mother of Zaragoza ! 

It is wonderful with what dogged devo- 
tion a mother clings to and serves the help- 
less. For her children, God gives her the 
most helpless creatures in the world, and all 
her wonderful life is for them. And she 
works as the Great Father works, and His 
Son, our Lord, works, and that mother of 
Zaragoza worked, and all for the same rea- 
son. To these the least among all, the same 
is the greatest. 

I want you to have a clear, sharp, definite 
idea of the greatness of a little child to all 
hearts that are one bit after the heart divine. 
As a mother loves the baby she feeds at her 
breast, loves it more than her own life could 
be loved, so the King of the Kingdom of 
Heaven loves all little folks. They are no 
mere empty names to Him, as they are to you 
and me, who have never seen them. He knows 


.them, you and your brothers and sisters, and 


all other brothers and sisters the world con- 
tains, just with that same personal love with 
which that soldier’s wife loved her little ones 
and went forth to spend her life blood for 
the food and safety they needed. We are 
all His offspring, as those two children were 
her offspring. It is by such mothers as that 
was that we come greatly to understand 
the saying of Jesus that, in the kingdom of 
Heaven, it is not the big and mighty, but 
the little and helpless who are the greatest. 
They rule the King in it, for He is the 
Father-King, the author and owner and 
lover of them all. 

Children, then, ought to love God with 
deep passion; for so it is that God loves 
children. His is a grand heart, which serves 
and endures, and is King by doing so. This 
is the heart enthroned in heaven, and which 
has dominion over all the inhabitants of that 
bright and fair and holy place. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn; “I think when I read that sweet story of old.” 
Lesson : Marr, xxi, 6—16, 
Text: ‘*Whoso receiveth one such little child in my name 
receiveth me.” 
So complete is the oneness of a little child 
with God that Jesus says, whoso blesses a 
little child blesses God. The peace of God 
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comes to God that way. Let me show you 
how that is, and must be so, by a story. 

Two young men once went out to Egypt 
together to do work as engineers: for a busi- 
ness house in Manchester. One of these 
young men was set to work in Cairo, and the 
other went up into the country sixty miles 
beyond Cairo. While they were there a 
dreadful plague of cholera broke out in Cairo. 
In the full sunlight, on the scorching street, 
in perfect health, strong men were suddenly 
seized, sickened, staggered, and fell in the 
middle of the road. The hospitals were soon 
filled, and some private houses and hotels 
were turned for the time into hospitals, to 
which hundreds of sick and dying men were 
carried to be attended by the doctor. It 
was a terrible plague. Few ever recovered 
from it. 

One of the two young English engineers, 
the one in Cairo, suddenly fell ill of it. Sick 
and cold and motionless, he was carried 
from his work by the bearers to the hospital 
to have done for him what the doctors might 
do. And there, a youth, a stranger, amongst 
lying men, he lay in pain and exhaustion. 

The tidings were instantly sent off to his 
friend up the country. 

There was no cholera there. It would 
have been easy to his friend to think that 
everything was probably being done for the 
youth that could be done. Probably, too, 
he was beyond the reach of remedy ; not one 
person in a hundred recovered ; the disease 
soon ran its fatal course. He might be lying 
dead by the time that his friend had heard 
of his illness ; probably it was so. 

When the tidings reached his comrade, 
that comrade was stretching himself after a 
tiring day upon his bed in his tent, where 
his duty was. But be that youth at the hos- 
pital dead or alive, he had a mother. She 
was far away in England. What would she 
feel about his dying friendless and alone 
amongst strangers? At the thought of that 
mother, tears rolled down that comrade’s 
cheeks, and steel got into his heart. He rose 
from his bed and went out into the moon- 
light and ordered a camel—a swift one—and 
a driver to take him at once to Cairo. His 
evening prayer that night was that God 
would spare the youth; but if not, that He 
would spare him, at least, till his friend could 
see him and say farewell, and take last words 
to one who loved him and had cherished him 
more than her own life—his mother across 
the seas, in her English home ; for it seemed 
to him that that mother could know no 
bitterer woe than that her boy should die 











without so much as the farewell of a 
friend. 

Swiftly as the camel went across the wide 
moonlit plain, the hours to that comrade of 
the sick, perhaps dead, youth in the Cairo 
hospital seemed longer and slower than he 
had ever known. 

The day had broken, and the heat of its 
early hours had become sultry and glaring 
before Cairo was reached and the hospital 
where the sought youth had been taken to 
was found. The moments of search seemed 
years. At length the hospital was entered ; 
permission was granted, reluctantly granted, 
to enter its dangerous wards. The bed 
was reached, where lay the form of the 
sought-for youth, pale and aged, with closed 
eyes and motionless, yet still alive. Softly 
his name was spoken. The eyes languidly 
opened. Men do not live by bread alone. At 
the sound of the sympathy of a familiar 
friend, departing life for a moment came back. 
A few words to his mother were spoken ; a 
few sentences about his things, and his life 
was beyond the-reach of weakness and pain. 
Then the companion wrenched himself away. 
The passages were thronged with the dead 
being borne out to be buried, and the dying 
being borne in to die. 

That young engineer had risked death 
to himself sooner than let his companion’s 
mother have the anguish of the thought that 
her boy had died alone. 

He made arrangements for the youth’s 
funeral, packed up his never-more-to-be- 
wanted things that had not been in his hands 
since the malady had seized him ; wrote a 
letter of love and sorrow, with the story of 
how all had been done for him that could be 
done, and of the place where they would lay 
him, and then hurried to his camel again, 
and away swiftly back from the city of death, 
dizzy with sorrow, to his duty again. When 
he got back, he had travelled a hundred and 
twenty miles, sustained by the desperation 
of deep human love in sympathy with a 
mother. 

You can understand, can you not, how 
that English mother and her boy in Egypt 
were one, and how all that was done for him, 
in her name, by that companion of his, was 
done to her. It was so because she loved 
her boy. 

It is the same when we do anything for a 
child because God loves it. It is His child. 
The sameness of a true parent’s heart and 
God’s heart lies at the very root of all the 
teachings of Jesus about God and a child. 
The joy of God is in the good of a child. 
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It is in the good of all mankind ; but chiefly 
in the good of a child, because a child is 
more helpless than a man. To all divine 
and noble feeling the least is the greatest. 
And so are God and a child one, that in re- 
ceiving a child and in serving and blessing 
a child we are serving and blessing God. 

Men may do good to you for humanity’s 
sake. That is well; but to do good to you 
because of your oneness with God and God’s 
oneness with you, that is better, for that is 
to be a Christian. 

Should not children love God, who so 
loveth them? We ought all to love Him, 
His heart is so grandly beautiful a thing. So 
mighty is He, and so good. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn; “Jesus, high in glory.” 
Lesson: Mart, xxv. 31—40, 


Text: “‘Whoso shall offend one of these little ones that 
believe in me, it were better that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck and that he were drowned in the depths of the sea.” 

THERE is a beautiful picture of a ship sink- 
ing in a storm at sea. Qn its deck are crowds 
of people in great peril. Any moment the 
ship may go down and carry them all with 
it to be “drowned in the depths of the sea.” 
Over the side of the ship is slung a basket 
which is being let down into a lifeboat that 
has bravely come through the terrors of the 
storm and the darkness of the night—for the 
storm is in the night. As the basket reaches 
the lifeboat a smile of thankfulness passes 
over all the faces which peer over the ship’s 
side looking anxiously down on it as it goes 
its rough, tossing way, from the reeling and 
rocking ship. The sailors in the boat have 
hard work to keep their feet, their boat 
pitches so. But they seize that basket to 
empty it. 

And what do you think is in that basket ? 
It is something very precious to those pas- 
sengers there looking out from the ship’s 
deck in momentary peril of their lives. So 
precious that they forget their own peril in 
anxiety as to its fate. What do you think 
itis? Is it their fine dresses being saved ? 
Is it their bank-notes and gold? Is it their 
jewellery —their diamond brooches, their 
pearl necklaces and ruby rings? Is it what 
shopkeepers had sold to them at great 
price ? 

When the basket reached the sturdy sailors 
a broad smile passed over their weather- 
beaten faces. The light which hung at the 
ship’s side and cast its rays upon them did not 
shine half so brightly in the blackness as did 








their eyes and cheeks, as they grasped that 
basket and lifted out of it what those people 
above on the ship had put into it. They had 
looked anxious and frightened till it reached 
them. Now they look happy and grateful 
and satisfied. Strong, brave men that they 
were, no prize nor reward for their pull 
through the big, mad waves and strong roar- 
ing winds, and black darkness could have 
half so pleased them as did this something 
which they now grasped with both arms. 

It was a basket full of little children. 

The captain had said, “The children first.” 
And nobody had protested. Everybody 
approved. ‘The children first.” Yes, it 
must be so; and they were stowed into the 
basket and swung into the dark tempestuous 
air over the ship’s side. 

Their fathers and mothers watched their 
little folks through the mist of the driving 
spray, in the dim light of the lantern, leaning 
with both arms on the bulwarks of the great 
ship. Their hearts, which had stood still 
with dull fear that, perchance, that swaying, 
tossing basket would let the little ones fall 
out, and they would be drowned in the 
depths of the sea, gave way to delight, deep 
and unspeakable, as they saw them landed in 
the saving boat below. And men who were 
not their fathers, and women who were not 
their mothers, were glad, too, and heaved a 
freer breath and felt a freer life in their 
veins. Lips tremulous with great human 
love, suddenly said, “Thank God!” as their 
straining eyes saw the tiny creatures stowed 
safely away in the dark corner of the boat, 
covered up in sail-cloth from the cold wind 
and wet of the wild leaping sea. ‘The chil- 
dren first,” the captain had said. And so 
said all. Ten thousand times have the crews 
of sinking ships heard such a decree, spoken 
above the roar of winds to ears of men and 
women, waiting to be saved, in momentary 
expectation of death. “The children first.” 
All justice seemed in it, all love, all joy, all 
truth. And they gladly agreed. 

There is a magic in the words to all hearts 
that are true men’s and women’s hearts. 
And happily there is nothing grand in man’s 
and woman’s heart which was not first in the 
heart of God. 

“The children first!” Just such an order 
as this it needs to fitly wear the name of 
Christ. A lip that speaks it; a heart in 
which it ever lies as the folded leaves in the 
depths of a rose ; from which it breaks out, as 
roses from their buds in sunshine, with strong 
joy, in the black shadows and flying winds 
and roaring waves of a storm of the night, 
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when the ship with all lives on board is going 
down into the depths of the sea—a soul 
with all that in it is which best interprets to 
us the mind of God, for it is God who has 
made such souls in His own beautiful image. 

“ The children first.” 

It was such a sentiment as this which was 
in Jesus when He made men tremble at the 
terrible words I have taken to speak to you 
about now. ‘ Whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones that believe in me, it were 
better that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depths of the sea.” 

What would that captain upon that ship 
have felt towards any men who had dared 
to put themselves first, who had thrust the 
children away, and had themselves leaped 
into the basket to get down into the life- 
boat ? He would have shot them or have 
turned the basket upside down over the 
edge of the ship and emptied them out of it 
into the sea, for such rubbish of humanity 
to drown. 

But upon that ship there was no man base 
enough for that. All the people on it could 
have gone down to death; but they could 
not let the children go. The poor little 
mites struggling in the water was too much 
to bear even thinking about. 

Yet those people had no millstones about 
their necks. They might have escaped death. 
Strong swimmers might have swum _ to 
land ; some might have grasped broken 
pieces of the ship ; all might have got—as we 
read Paul’s company in the shipwrecked 
ship did—safe to land. But with millstones 
about their necks! Not the strongest could 
save themselves. No broken pieces of the 
ship would have floated any of them then. 
From being drowned in the depths of the sea 
with such a weight upon them nothing could 
save. 

But the people on that ship, the captain 
and all on board, would have said just the 
same, “The children first,” even with mill- 
stones around their necks. They had no 
thought of self. Little children had made 
them divine ; that was all. And that they 
were divine was enough to put the children 
first. Lovely and human and heavenly, they 
were like the Lord and maker of heaven and 
earth, who Himself always puts children 


not that they live meanly and wickedly, and 
will one day die into misery for it. 
I do not want you to understand just 





what it is that Jesus warns men against 
doing to you; that is for grown people to 
know. For you, it is enough to know that 
your good lies so near His heart, and the 
wrong men do to you rouses His tender 
indignation so much. It seems so wicked 
and cruel to Him. 

Little children, because they are little children, 
are dear to Him. Their trust in Hin, their 
joy in faith is the most precious thing on 
which He casts His eyes in all the earth. 
And that beauty of a child He defends, and 
will redress with all that is strong and great 
in Him in the solemn day of judgment. 

To make you children unchild-like ‘—that 
is to spoil God’s most precious things, to sin 
against His tenderest love. It is to make 
the fairest garden of earth a poverty-stricken, 
empty, naked desert, and to move the terrible 
anger of the Lord of all, whose are the issues 
of life and death. It is a cruel crime against 
you. It is a cruel crime against Himself. 

That child-likeness should ever live—its 
openness, its innocence and trust—and grow 
wise and beautiful and strong with years, 
this is the one desire of its Maker. It is the 
child’s heart of joy on earth, the child’s eye 
with which to see the pathway to heaven. 

So you see why God is angry with those 
people who are careless of what they do to 
children ; with the people who have no love 
of innocence, of faith, of candour ; to whom 
these great gifts and true likenesses of God 
say nothing. Such people kill both earth’s 
sweetest beauty and heaven’s holiest delight. 
They may like your laughter, and make you 
pert, and fill you with worldly wisdom, and 
teach you to love show, and to masquerade at 
carnivals; but only those who keep you 
simple and true and trusting and pure are 
your friends or the friends of God. 

What I want you to understand is the 
immense grief, the inconsolable anger the 
spoiling of you is to God. Your childliness, 
that is His; He loves it. It makes you great 
and pleasant in His sight. 

To save the. child in you, that is what 
Jesus came to do, and so to keep and rear 
you for His paradise. 

What I want you to think of now, then, 
is that love which God has, that delight and 
satisfaction He has in a true, natural, simple 


| child. 
first, and who says of those men who do | 
| in 
| they say their “Our Father which art im 
| heaven 


What delight, then, children should have 
Him, and with what love to Him should 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
METHODIST UNION. 


LL those who have hoped, even against hope, that 

the divisions which separate the various branches 

of the great Methodist community might speedily be 
closed up, will sincerely regret that the projects of 
union between the New Connexion and the Methodist 
Free Churches have come to nothing. For the pre- 
sent, at any rate, the last word has been said. 
Each of the two bodies has defined its position, 
and no immediate change in their relations can 
be expected. Partisanship is at ease, and brother- 
hood has still to plan and struggle. But the 
separation need not be for ever. Their divergence, 
though partly grounded on a difference of prin- 
ciple, is largely due to memory and tradition. 
The Free Churchmen fear lest they may, like their 
predecessors, place their necks under the yoke of 
clerical despotism. The New Connexion, on the 
other hand, resolutely uphold the authority of the 
ministry. But the two views, after all, are not in- 
compatible. As the Methodist Times admirably 
insists, authority and supremacy are not identical. 
Ministerial authority is justified by reason and tra- 
dition ; clerical despotism is repugnant to human 
justice and sense. The middle path is the safe path. 
The two extremes of clericalism and anti-clericalism 
are equally fatal to the depth and fervour of religious 
life, and in course of time the two bodies in confe- 
rence together may devise a scheme which shall give 
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the clerical and the lay elements their due position 

and power. May the prophecy come true, and the 

present failure prove ‘‘the stepping-stone to suc- | 
cess.” When the Baptists are uniting, Methodists | 
should not stand apart. All difficulties in the way 
of true Christian Union will melt, just as One is our 
Master. Things adjust themselves then, and all 
men are brethren. 


THE RECENT CENSUS. 


Although the returns of the Census have not yet | 
been published in a complete form, some facts of the | 
first importance have already come to light. Many | 
theories will be exploded, many forebodings of evil 
relieved. It is ascertained beyond all doubt that the 
population of England and Wales has not continued 
to grow at the same rate as in previous decades, and 
that the great towns are not draining the strength 
of the rural districts to the same extent as they did 
in former times. The statistical calculations are all 
at fault. The total number of the population of 
England and Wales had been estimated at about 
30,000,000; it proves by the returns to be a million 
less. Liverpool has actually diminished, and though 
other cities and towns have increased, their growth 
has been far slower than any one anticipated. In | 








twenty-eight of the largest towns the rate of increase 
during the last ten years has been only 11 per cent. ; 
in the preceding period, from 1871 to 1881, the 
increase was very nearly 20 per cent. There is no 
danger now of London again doubling its size in 
forty years. Population will shift, but it will shift 
gradually. There is no cause to regret this slacken- 
ing of speed. An actual decline in population, now 
as in the past, would, no doubt, indicate the presence 
of peril. But it is one thing to dwindle, another to 
moderate the rapidity of increase. And if men and 
women are becoming at all more content to remain 
in the country instead of crowding into the towns, 
so much the better for themselves and for the nation. 


EMANCIPATION OF CHILD TOILERS. 


Thousands of English children owe Mr. Buxton 
and his friends a debt of gratitude for the successful 
stand which they made against one of the most un- 
fair proposals every made by an English govern- 
ment. At Berlin, in the recent Conference, our 
representatives were directed by the Prime Minister 
to vote that twelve should be the limit of age for 
children working in factories, and now, under the 
pressure exerted by commercial men, he was willing 
to strike off two years, and to fix the limit at ten. 


| Happily, though the will was there, the power was 


not. The estimable people who think that it is 
right and reasonable for a child of ten to spend 
half his day in the factory and the other half in the 
school, exhausting body and mind, impairing their 
growth and constitution to add a trifle to thoughtless 
and shortsighted parents’ weekly income, and to 
help on tradesmen to produce goods cheap enough 
to undersell the world, were unable to do the harm 
they would; and although the majority which carried 
the amendment raising the age to eleven, was not 
so large as it should have been, there is no doubt 
that many of those who voted against it, did so from 
purely party motives, secretly rejoiced in their hearts 


| over their own defeat and the toiling child’s victory. 


This House of Commons is a long way the best St. 
Stephen’s has ever contained for interest in the 
welfare of children. 


VIVISECTICN AND ITS RESULTS. 


The case against vivisection has been unexpectedly 
strengthened by the latest evidence from Paris and 
Berlin, and the value of the testimony is increased 
by the fact that it comes not from friends but from 
foes. Two points have for years past been urged 
against the system of vivisection and those who 
practise it; that those who begin with animals will 
not be content to stop there, but will proceed to test 
their experiments on human beings; and that the 
results obtained from lower orders of existence do 
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not necessarily hold good for higher organisms. 
Both arguments were denounced and derided by the 
leaders of science with their usual vehemence. The 
world was assured that such opinions were due only 
to folly and fanaticism. And now, almost simulta- 
neously, from two of the great centres of vivisection, 
we hear that exactly what was anticipated has oc- 
cured. Modern pathology has been trying its expe- 
riments on patients in hospitals, unconscious that 
they were being made to suffer for the sake of 
science, and unable to help themselves even if they 
knew. Cancerous tissues have been grafted on living 
men and women. Patients have been inoculated 
with cancerous lymph. And the only plea that the 
experimenters can find to urge in their own defence, 
is that they only operated on those who were beyond 
recovery, and were compelled to select human beings 
because the lower animals were not suitable for the 
purpose. After such a confession as this, people 
cannot be blamed if they do not give much credit to 
the denials and assertions of scientific authorities on 
matters of this kind, and if they scrutinise with some 
care what is going on in our own hospitals. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
FRANCE AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The refusal of France to sanction the decisions of 
the Brussels Conference for the suppression of the 
slave trade is a very grievous example of the lengths 
to which national jealousy may be carried. For 
slavery as a system France can have no love. All 
her traditions are on the other side. She was the 
first among European nations to pass a decree for its 
abolition. She has but lately sent forth one of the 
most eloquent orators that have ever denounced its 
cruelties and crimes. Her attitude in the face of a 
united Europe is determined merely by pique and 
pride, and it is for this cause that she stands in 
shameful isolation. Large concessions to satisfy her 
susceptibilities were made at Brussels, but she is still 
dissatisfied, and because the convention gives to the 
united nations the right of searching within a de- 
fined area ships suspected of sailing under false 
colours, France refuses to submit to what she con- 
siders a humiliation, and so far as one nation can, 
sweeps away the work of mercy and justice. She 
will follow the same policy in relation to the liquor 
traffic in the North Sea. The other European 
nations will combine to suppress the iniquities that 
have cost the life of many a brave man, and destroyed 
at a blow the happiness and peace of countless homes. 
France will be the champion of the slaver and the 
coper. Every slave-ship off the African coast will 
fly her colours the moment he perceives himself in 
danger. In the North Sea her flag will protect the 
ruffians who sell the liquid poison. Verily, it is a 
strange kind of revenge for a proud and powerful 
nation to take. As a protest against the alliance 
recently renewed, against the alleged understanding 








between ourselves and Italy, and against our supre- 
macy in Egypt, France deliberately chooses to out- 
rage the conscience of Europe even at the cost of 
sullying the flag of the Republic whose motto is 
‘* Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity.” 


ENGLISH RULE IN INDIA. 


A few more speeches of the same tone and temper 
as that to which Sir John Gorst treated the House of 
Commons in the debate on Manipur will bring not 
only the present Government but our Indian Empire 
into very serious difficulties. If our policy in dealing 
with native rulers were such as it was then represented 
tobe ; if we habitually crushed, exiled, or imprisoned 
any prince who showed signs of independence and 
ability, and as carefully promoted futile mediocrity 
to positions of power and influence, the foundations 
of our dominion would totter at the slightest of 
shocks. British rule in India would soon share the 
fate of other tyrannies that have risen and flourished, 
and decayed ; and were our empire to fall to-mor- 
row, no man who regards the honour as well as the 
power of his country would lift a finger to avert its 
ruin. If we can hold India only by keeping its 
people in impotence and ignorance, the sooner the 
sceptre passes from our hands the better. Much evil, 
much injustice we have undoubtedly done. Our 
record is far from spotless. But we can set our good 
deeds against our crimes, and may plead, not with- 
out cause, that we have established law, maintained 
peace, lessened cruelty, broadened the freedom and 
enlightened the understanding of those over whom 
we rule; that we have not trusted to the sword to 
keep the empire which it won. But all such pleas 
as these Sir John Gorst’s careless cynicism sweeps 
away, and though his utterance may have been duc 
to an outburst of petulance or irritation, it leaves an 
uneasy feeling that the curtain which hides the inner 
mysteries of government has for a moment been 
withdrawn, and that we have read by a flash of 
lightning the hearts of those who rule. 


THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES. 


The great meeting in aid of the Colonial Bishop- 
rics Fund would have been an event remarkable 
in itself, even without Mr. Gladstone’s wonderful 
speech. The society is now only fifty years 
old, a period not longer than the public life of a 
single public man, and Mr. Gladstone has acted as 
one of the Treasurers from the beginning till now. 
But what an epoch of change it has been! How 
rapidly the world has moved! As we look back into 
the past, dim centuries seem to lie between those 
days and ours. With the expansion of our Colonial 
empire our ideas have expanded too. We have 
learned to look beyond the shores of this little island 
in shaping the future of ourrace; and in recognising 
the duties and responsibilities of the mother-country 
to that ‘Greater Britain’? over-seas, the Church 
has outstripped the State. Observing the activity 
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which it shows in our colonies, the vigour with 
which it extends its organization and its work, ever 
grappling with the needs of new populations that 
seem to spring into existence in a night, it is hard to 
conceive of a time when there were but ten colonial 
bishops all told, and those sustained by a meagre 
grant from the treasury of the nation, and when the 
prospect of losing a grant amounting to no more 
than £16,000 a year, was enough to fill men of 
experience and sense with anxiety and dread. The 
grant has gone. The bishops are no longer the 
servants of the State. But their number has risen 
from ten to eighty-two, and the clergy over whom 
they preside have increased in corresponding pro- 
portion, while the annual income administered by 
the trustees of the Colonial Fund has amounted on 
the average to at least £40,000. The experience 
should not be forgotten. It shows how little strength 
tesides in forms, and patronage, and privilege ; how 
much in the confidence and faith of those who are 
earnest and zealous in a great cause. 


AN AMERICAN HERETIC. 


In these days of ours “the estranging sea’’ seems 
to have lost much of its power. Men and ideas 
leap it at a bound. On either shore of the Atlantic, 
we hear the echoes of the same conflicts. "While 
we on our side have been listening to the din of 
battle which has surged round the Rev. Charles 
Gore and the contributors to the now famous volume 
of Lux Mundi, in the United States, Professor Briggs, 
of the Union Theological College, New York, is the 
centre of a similar strife. The position which he 
has assumed is practically this: that the Bible is 
infallible in doctrine, but fallible in fact. He asserts 
his opinions with unusual boldness, and without any 
apparent desire to conciliate opponents or to mini- 
mise differences, so provoking an exceptional degree 
of hostility. The struggle will evidently be severe. 
On the one side, led on by the Professors of Prince- 
ton, the oldest and most famous of the Presbyterian 
Theological Colleges, are ranged the great mass of 
the Presbyterian Church in America, who have 
condemned Dr. Briggs by an overwhelming vote in 
the Assembly. On the other side, the latest of the 
heretics stands his ground without flinching, sup- 
ported loyally by his own college and by a small 
but powerful band of allies. There is every proba- 
bility that Dr. Briggs may win his case against the 
veto of the Assembly on purely technical grounds, 
but, in that event, the struggle will only be removed 
to another field. The issue cannot be fought out 
over the appointment of a single professor. The 
question is one of persons not of principles, and the 
sooner that the Churches, abandoning controversy of 
this unprofitable kind, can bring themselves to face 
the great problems involved, the better will it be for 
the prospects of truth and peace, and for the security 
of their position in the esteem of those Christians 
who see the difference between truth-seeking and 
the party strife of ecclesiastics. 








III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
A MEMORIAL HOSPITAL. 


No better memorial of Mrs. Griffith John and her 
work in Hankow could have been suggested than 
the hospital for women and children which was 
opened towards the end of last March. It will keep 
alive the spirit in which she ministered to those 
around her, and will continue the work which she 
loved so deeply. Her whole life was rooted in mis- 
sions. Her father was one of the early pioneers in 
Madagascar, and was expelled in the persecution of 
1835. She herself was born in the island. Her 
husband, Dr. Griffith John, one of the most illus- 
trious leaders in the mission field, found in her the 
most efficient and unwearying of his fellow-workers. 
Her influence did at least as much as any preaching 
to bring the Chinese to Christ. The power of her 
life was stronger and deeper than the mightiest 
eloquence, and though it is now more than twenty 
years since she left Hankow, never to return, her 
name is still remembered with undying love. The 
new hospital erected in memory of her is a model of 
its kind, and will be an enormous accession to the 
influence of the mission. It contains three wards, 
one large and two small, a room for operations, a 
sitting-room for convalescent patients, and apart- 
ments for the native matron. Every possible care 
has been taken to make the building bright and 
beautiful. To those who have experienced sickness 
and suffering amid the dirt and squalor of an ordi- 
nary Chinese house, the quiet and the order and the 
cleanliness will prove a Paradise. The home itself 
and its surroundings will relieve the physician of 
half his burden. The fact that the building was 
full within ten days after its opening shows how 
greatly such an institution was needed, and that the 
people are willing to accept the blessings which it 
offers them. 


DISTURBANCES IN CHINA. 


The recent news from China can hardly fail to 
cause grave anxiety among the friends of the devoted 
men and women who are scattered through the in- 
terior of the empire, engaged in mission work at 
places remote from the coast and the centres of 
foreign influence. At Wusueh, Mr. Argent, who 
went out only last October to work in connection 
with the Joyful News Mission, was attacked and 
murdered, without any apparent cause. In another 
city, almost at the same time, a fierce onslaught 
was made upon the little band of foreign residents. 
Buildings belonging to the French mission were 
destroyed, the houses of Europeans plundered, and 
the consulate itself invaded. Nothing but the op- 
portune arrival of some Chinese gun-boats could 
have quelled the disorder and prevented a serious 
loss of life. As to the real cause of the outbreak 
the greatest uncertainty seems to prevail. The 
national distrust and dislike of all foreigners in this 
case does not appear to furnish an adequate motive, 
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and some men of experience are inclined to attribute 
the disorder to the influence of secret societies which 
exist in China as well as in Europe. The unusual 
activity displayed by the government in suppressing 
the riots may, perhaps, furnish some evidence in 
support of the theory. The Chinese authorities feel 
that their power is threatened, and that in defend- 
ing others they are defending themselves. In that 
case the less Europe meddles, the safer our fellow- 
countrymen are likely to be. We should not be 
wise in interfering so long as we see that the im- 
perial magistrates are doing their best to uphold law 
and order. 


A NEW STEAMER FOR THE CONGO. 


With great wisdom, but by no means too soon, 
the Committee of the Baptist Missionary Society 
have decided that a new steamer for the Upper 
Congo is indispensable and must be sent out at 
once. One boat, however excellent, cannot get 
through the work, even under undue pressure. More 
than a thousand miles of the upper river and its 
tributaries still remains unvisited, and two thousand 
miles more has been traversed only in a hasty 
manner. And besides this, experience has shown that 
with a single steamer it is not possible to insure the 
security and comfort of the workers. An accident 
may easily happen to the boat, or it may be pressed 
into service by the government of the Congo State, 
as it was last year; and then supplies may be de- 
layed and communication between the various settle- 
ments interrupted, not without serious consequences. 
A second boat is a necessity; to that conclusion 
every one has come. Already the work is far ad- 
vanced, and by September the Goodwill—a twin 
sister to the Peace—will be ready for a trial trip 
upon the Thames. The new steamer will in all 
ways be an improvement on the old, more powerful, 
more comfortable, more commodious. She will carry 
twice the number of passengers and more than 
double the amount of cargo. During the troubles 
and losses of the last few years the Committee have 
been censured, very unjustly, as we believe, for their 
alleged mismanagement on the Congo, and for the 
lack of enterprise to which past disasters have been 
attributed. May we hope that their critics will be 
satisfied now ? 


THE NIGER MISSION. 


The difficulties on the Niger have entered upon a 
new phase, and a definite severance of the mission 
from the Church Missionary Society seems almost 
inevitable. In spite of the efforts that have been 
made to restore peace, the leaders of the native 
Christians in the Delta are still dissatisfied. They 
are eager to obtain entire freedom from all external 
control, and propose to establish an independent 
Church under a bishop of their own, guaranteeing 
pecuniary support for a period of five years. To 
this course in itself and under ordinary circum- 





stances no valid objection can be taken. It is reason- 
able and expedient that the mission should mature 
into the Church ; that after being sustained by the 
generosity of others, it should learn in due time to 
support itself, and to give as it has received. But 
from all that has been said and done during the course 
of the recent controversy, it is only too clear that as 
soon as the native Church secures its independence, 
it will promptly dispense with the services of the 
European workers. In its present condition, and in 
the light of its past history, this would be a source 
of serious danger. There are too many points upon 
which the conscience of the Christian native is not 
sensitive. Experience, even recent experience, has 
shown that the evil traditions and associations of the 
past have not lost their power. It is only the pre- 
sence and the influence of the European element that 
averts gross and grievous scandals. Their power 
should be strengthened rather than weakened, if the 
native Church on the Niger is to pass through its 
trials successfully, and to rise out of the swamp of 
heathenism to the purer and clearer atmosphere of 
the faith which it professes, 


FUIURE WORE AT UGANDA. 


Bishop Tucker on his return from Central Africa 
has given a very clear and satisfactory account of 
the work that lies before the Church Missionary 
Society at Uganda. At the present moment the 
immediate and urgent need is for men. The possi- 
bilities of service are vast. The whole mass of a 
population, unusually intelligent and with an ex- 
cellent natural disposition, is eager to learn all 
that we have to teach. If they do not learn, the 
fault will be ours, not theirs. Scholars there are 
ready and waiting in abundance. It is instructors 
that we have to find, and unless we succeed in doing 
so, the people who have lately come under our 
national protection will be grievously disappointed. 
How long will it be before they are ready for 
women’s influence and example too? That is a 
question that occurs at once. So far as Uganda 
and its people are concerned, the way is prepared 
already. Women might live there in absolute 
safety, and would be sure to receive a hearty wel- 
come. But at present the hardships and dangers of 
the journey make any such plan absolutely imprac- 
ticable. Bishop Tucker’s own experiences, his suffer- 
ings and escapes by land and lake, have convinced 
him that till communication between the coast and 
the interior has become easier, it would be the height 
of criminal imprudence to allow any woman to ven- 
ture on such a journey. We must have patience, 
and it is not likely that we shall have long to wait. 
A new steamer will soon be on its way to Lake 
Nyanza, and the projects for carrying a railway 
deep into the heart of the Dark Continent, though 
they have not been matured yet, will not end in 
dreams. This will bring about the opening of a 
new and bright chapter in the history of the most 
romantic of modern missions. 
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GODIVA DURLEIGH. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avruor or ‘‘ Sreprina Sronss,’”’ ‘“‘ Tue Srrenatn oF HER Yourn,”’ Eto. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—“ THEY SOUGHT HER 
>” 


BAITH BY BOWER AND HA. 


W HEN the excitement caused by Sybil’s 

home-coming had subsided, Godiva 
began to find out that things were not in a 
pleasant state in Albert Villa. 

The journey home, short as it was, had 
tested Sybil’s slowly -returning strength too 
severely. She was weak and languid for a 
week after her arrival, and (sodiva was con- 
stantly in her room. Yet, despite her own 
sufferings, Sybil could read the signs of 
domestic disquiet, and was sorry to see them. 

“ Honor looks haggard and worried,” she 
said to her cousin. “I thought she would 
have taken more comfort from my recovery.” 

“Tf you knew how trying Miss Weedon 
was, you would not be surprised at Honor’s 
haggard face,” Godiva replied. “The old 
lady’s nerves have never recovered from the 
shock of your accident, and her nervousness 
has taken the form of intense irritability. 
She never got on very well with Janet, you 
know ; and now ‘s 

“T see.” Sybil looked anxious and thought- 
ful. She was beginning to feel a new in- 
terest in the home-lives, and to concern her- 
self about the things that belonged to their 
peace. 

“Worst of all,” Godiva continued, “ she 
objects to Janet’s music. This is very hard 
for the poor girl.” 

“Papa will not have Janet made un- 
happy. Aunt Jane will have to go away,” 
said Sybil gravely. 

“But she is so firmly established. She 
gave up her own home, you know, at Honor’s 
suggestion, and Uncle Hugh w ished her to 
live here.” 

“They wanted to make sure of her 
money.” Sybil spoke with her old blunt- 
ness. “It was a mistake to invite her to 
live with us. But now that her health is 
shattered, it would be cruel to turn her out.” 

“T was thinking so,” said Godiva. “ And 
if Janet would be a little less impatient, 
I believe Auxt Jane would become more 
amiable. Old people want a great deal of 
petting and humouring ; but it is quite pos- 
sible to manage them, if one has tact.” 

“No one here has any tact, Godiva, save 
yourself. As to Honor, she has given way 
to Aunt Jane too much. Honor, you see, 
can never forget the money for a moment ; 

XX—41 








she will endure anything for the sake of the 
golden future. But Janet won't.” 

No, Janet would not endure. Going down- 
stairs after this talk in Sybil’s room, ‘Godiva 
found a quarrel going on in the drawing- -room. 
Janet, who had dressed early for dinner, was 
singing at the piano ; Miss Weedon, on a sofa, 
was shrieking out an indignant protest 
against “the noise ” ; and Honor was trying 
to pacify her in vain. 

“Can’t you stop, Janet ?” asked the eldest 
sister in a tone of entreaty. 

Instead of stopping, Janet sang on with 
the full power of her fine voice, and the old 
lady was led out of the room in a fury. 

It chanced that Hugh Durleigh was dining 
out, and there was no one to restrain the 
tongues of aunt and niece when they met 
again at the table. Janet was reckless, and 
said everything that came into her head ; the 
servants listened and stared ; Honor was in 
despair, and even Godiva ventured to re- 
monstrate with the excited girl. But she 
only got a tart answer, and was driven back 
to silence. 

“Pray don’t sing any more this evening, 
Janet,” said Honor as they left the dining- 
room. “I can’t think why you make these 
disturbances ; it is most inconsiderate and 
unkind,” 

“Do you show me any consideration and 
kindness ?” Janet asked with intense bitter- 
ness. ‘ Does any one in this house care a 
straw for me or my voice ?” 

Godiva, who overheard the words, was 
thrilled by the pathos in the girl’s tone. 
She knew that there was pain and fire in a 
heart like poor Janet's. It was true that 
Honor, prosaic and commonplace, neither 
understood her sister nor cared for her very 
much. Godiva stood aloof, and was deeply 
troubled. 

After these painful scenes, it was pleasant 
to go up-stairs again to Sybil’s peaceful room. 
There were two. large windows overlooking 
the wide common and the sea. Sybil, lying 
on a couch, was dressed in her blue wrapper, 
and had been reading the Idylls in the clear 
evening light. She looked up, as her cousin 
entered, with a sunny smile of welcome. 

“Ah, Godiva,” she said, “I am almost 
wishing that we were back again in the old 
cottage parlour. Those evening readings 
were so delightful ! ” 

Godiva’s heart echoed the wish. Perhaps 
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her face told something, for Sybil asked 
quickly if there was any more unpleasantness 
down-stairs ? 

“‘ Matters are not improving,” Godiva an- 
swered with reluctance. ‘“ But I do not see 
that we can do any good at present, and you 
must not distress yourself. So you are think- 
ing of the readings ?” 

“Yes.” Sybil’s eyes took a new expres- 
sion, and gazed far out across the sea. 
“How distinctly one can remember certain 
voices |” 

“Especially the guiding and consoling 
voices,” said Godiva, recalling Amyot Doug- 
las and his words. 

Both were silent for a little while. Godiva 
was busy with a small frock, which was 
destined for the brown baby. Sybil had 
closed her book, and was following a white 
sail gleaming away on the distant blue. 
Hugh Durleigh had sent some powerful 
field-glasses to his daughter’s room, and they 
lay on a table near her couch. Presently 
she took them up with an absent air, and 
looked through them. 

“ There is Janet!” she said suddenly. 

* Are you sure that it is Janet ?” Godiva 
asked. “I heard her say that she was going 
to see Mrs. Steene.” 

‘She has not gone to Mrs. Steene ; she is 
alone, standing near the entrance to the 
Castle. Ah—some one has joined her—a 
man. I don’t know him; he is a stranger.” 

“ Are you sure that it is Janet?” Godiva 
repeated. 

“Perfectly sure. She is wearing her blue 
foulard, and has put on her beaver cape and 
black velvet toque. The man looks like a 
foreigner.” 

“She wore the blne foulard at dinner,” 
Godiva said thoughtfully. 

“She is talking eagerly and gesticulating. 
Now they are moving off together; in another 
minute they will disappear behind the Castle. 
There they go! Oh, Godiva, I wonder who 
the foreigner is ?” 

“ My dear, you cannot be certain that he 
is aforeigner. You have been away fromyour 
home a long time, and I daresay Janet has 
made new friends.” 

Sybil put the glasses back upon the table, 
and sighed. 

“Godiva,” she said after 2 loug pause, 
“you are a good, calm little creature. But 
Janet and I are wild, impulsive beings, and 
when we are thwarted we become utterly un- 
manageable. I have been chastened severely, 
and so I have come to my right mind. But 
Janet-——" 





She was suddenly silent ; the colour, which 
had stolen back to her cheeks, faded away ; 
her eyes filled with tears. Godiva rose at 
once, and knelt down beside the couch. 

“This will never do, Sybil,” she said with 
a kiss. ‘ When people stay indoors too long 
they always get morbid. We must take a 
drive to-morrow. As to that foreigner, I 
don’t quite believe in him.” 

“Then you don’t believe I saw Janet ?” 
Sybil dried her eyes, and tried to smile. 

“Yes; the blue foulard convinced me. 
But I think the foreigner was some every- 
day acquaintance wearing a new aspect. Any- 
how, we shall hear. Janet always talks 
about everything that she does.” 

Sybil was soothed and took up her book 
again. Before the last light of day had 
died off the sea she was tired, and said she 
would go to bed. 

At half-past nine Godiva heard the hall 
door open, and then met Janet coming up- 
stairs. The girl wore her beaver cape over 
the blue foulard gown; her fair hair was a 
little disordered under the velvet toque. She 
was flushed — handsome —with a strange 
light in her eyes. 

“Have you been to see Mrs. Steene ?” 
asked Godiva, in her sweet voice. ‘“ And 
did you sing to her ?” 

“No.” Janetgave her adefiantlook. “Iwent 
out alone and walked by the sea. It did me 
good to get away from this detestable house.” 

“ Janet dear, I am very sorry.” 

“Why are you sorry? You know the 
house is detestable, and you are disgusted 
with us all.” 

She did not wait for a reply but swept on 
up-stairs humming a tune. And as Godiva 
looked after her it struck her that Janet had 
become more stately of late, and carried her- 
self with a certain consciousness of power. 

All the next day she preserved the air of 
defiance and the flush on her cheeks. Al- 
though she did not touch the piano, she went 
about the house singing, and her voice could 
be heard through the fast-closed door of her 
room. In that room she spent a great deal of 
her time, coming down to meals, but speak- 
ing no word to Miss Weedon, and bestowing 
very little notice on Honor. To Godiva she 
was civil, and once she went to her father’s 
side and kissed him. 

A vague feeling of discomfort filled Godiva’s 
heart ; but she could give no definite reason 
for the fear which had taken possession of 
her. Perhaps she was uneasy because Janct 
no longer talked in her old, wild manner, 
saying things without caring who heard them. 
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Belle Espinasse was in town, staying with | cab?” said Miss Weedon. «I happened to 
an aunt who was well known in society, and | be near the window when she went off. 
the General took his daily walks with only | Three big boxes! Absurd, wasn’t it ?” 
his collie for a companion. He looked worn} Why was it that Janet, helping herself to 
and old, although Major Pendennis himself | some preserved fruit, became suddenly scar- 
never made greater efforts to preserve the | let? Godiva saw the hot colour mount up 


smart military aspect that belonged to | 
younger days. Lady Colinette, too, was in | 
town; and Godiva was not surprised to re- | 
ceive from her a letter and an invitation. | 

“You must come to me, my dear child,” | 
she wrote. “I am staying with my god- | 
mother, and there is a little room next to | 
mine waiting for you. It is always expected 
of me that I shall spend some weeks with 
Mrs. Errington in early summer. I think | 
you will like this cheerful house with its 
flowery balcony ; and when you are once 
accustomed to my godmother’s imposing 
height and wonderful caps, you will find her 
as mild as milk. 

The “cheerful house ” was in Park Lane ; 
and Mrs. Errington, a widow, intended to 
leave the whole of her large fortune to her 
god-child, making no secret of her determi- 
nation. But the thought of her inheritance 


sat very lightly on Colinette. 

“You must go, Godiva,” said Hugh Dur- 
leigh. 

Godiva had opened her letter at the break- 


fast-table, and when her uncle spoke, Janet 
gave her a quick, mischievous glance. There 
was a meaning in the look which her cousin 
could not understand. 

“T should like to go,” she answered. “ But 
I am afraid Sybil will miss me.” 

“You must not stay on her account ; she 
would not wish it,” Honor said earnestly. 
“You know we are going to make a pretty 
little sitting-room up-stairs for her, and she 
will have something to think about.” 

Sybil, herself, echoed the cry of the others 
—“you must go.” But Godiva knew how 
much she should be missed, and how often 
her return would be sighed for. The change 
which had been wrought in the feelings of 
her cousins was a very real change, true and | 
lasting. 

“Ann is gone,” remarked Honor to her | 
father, as they lingered over dessert that | 
evening. “It is a relief ; she was unsettling 
the other servants, you know.” 

“Why did she give notice?” he asked | 
absently. 

“She complained of the amount of extra | 
work which Sybil’s illness has caused. But | 
really, she was very disobliging.” 

“Did you see the surprising quantity of 
luggage which was piled on the top of her | 








to the very roots of her light hair, and 
glanced away in pity. But she remembered 
that sudden flush afterwards. 

All through the next morning she was busy 
with packing. Her room was next to Sybil’s, 
and she ran in and out to talk to her cousin, 
thus prolonging her labour. Honor had 
gone out for a drive with Miss Weedon, and 
the house was very still—so still that Sybil 
inquired for Janet. 

“T wonder she is not singing now that 
Aunt Jane is out,” she said. “I have not 
heard her voice since breakfast.” 

“She has been very quiet since the last 
disturbance,” replied Godiva sadly. “I am 
afraid she is not happy, Sybil. She has 
quite a new manner and seldom speaks.” 

“‘T wish she would come and sit with me 
sometimes,” sighed Sybil. “She does not 
dislike me as much as she did, but she never 
seeks me.” 

Godiva, too, sighed as she went on with 
her packing. Presently Miss Weedon and 
Honor returned from their drive; and then 
came one o’clock and luncheon. 

“ Where is Janet ?” asked Honor as they 
sat down to the table. 

No one could say. One of the servants 
had heard the hall door open and shut soon 
after the ladies had gone off in the carriage. 
Godiva, having been occupied up-stairs all the 
morning, had heard nothing; but her heart 


| began to throb with a. painful fear. 


They sent the page into the next house to 
make inquiries ; but Janet had not been to 
see Mrs. Steene for days. The wily widow, 
less composed than usual, came in to know 
what was the matter. 

“Janet is missing, that is all,” replied 
Honor, trying her hardest to make light of 
the affair. “Of course she'll come back 


| presently ; but papa is fidgety about his girls, 


and Janet was always his pet. I do hope 
she will return before he comes home,” 
added poor Honor, giving way a little, and 
putting up her hand to her forehead. 

“Are you sure that she isn’t shut up in 


/her room?” asked Mrs. Steene, soothingly. 


‘When girls are a trifle vexed or low-spirited 
they shut themselves up quite stubbornly, 
sometimes. Has any one opened her door ?” 

“No; we have only knocked and called. 
But she can’t be there—it isn’t in her to be 
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quiet,” said Honor, leading the way up-stairs 
with a hopeless look. 

The others followed. Asshe had expected, 
the room was empty, but there was some- 
thing bare and unusual in its aspect which 
struck her at once. 

Of all the members of the household Janet 
had ever been the most untidy. No sooner 
had her belongings been gathered together 
and put away by the maids than they were 
scattered about again by her impatient 
hands. It was not strange, therefore, that 
Honor started when she saw that the usual 
litter was gone. 

Pale, and with lips tightly compressed, 
she went to the wardrobe. Only two dresses 
were hanging there; one was a black lace 
gown, which had seen a good deal of service, 
the other a calico, torn and stained. She 
remembered that Janet had come down to 
dinner in the old black lace on the evening 
before. 

No one spoke. Mrs. Steene and Godiva 
seemed to hold their breath as she went to 
the drawers and opened them one after 
another. Some linen was all that remained 
—handkerchiefs, gloves, lace, and trinkets 
had utterly disappeared. The large dressing- 
case that had always stood on a little table 
in a corner had vanished. 

Godiva’s voice, speaking low and hurriedly, 
broke the silence. She was holding a letter 
in her hand. 

“T found it on the dressing-table, Honor,” 
she said. “It is addressed to you.” 

Without speaking, Honor eagerly tore 
open the note. It contained only a few 
lines, but every word went like a dagger to 
her heart. 


“T am leaving a wretched home,” the 
writer said. ‘No one cared for me, except- 
ing papa; and I was a trouble even to him. 
I shall write again later on ; but you will not 
find me, so do not search.—-J ANET.” 


Honor turned to Godiva, holding out the 
letter with eyes full of dumb distress. 

“Then she is really gone?” said Mrs. 
Steene, in a whisper. ‘ Does she say that— 
that any one is with her ?” 

“She does not say so.” Honor’s face was 
colourless, and she spoke with difficulty. 
“ But do you suspect anything? Please tell 
me at once.” 

With a rapid motion the widow closed 
the door. “I do suspect something,” she 
said. “Once or twice Janet has been seen 
strolling by the sea with a dark man. Isaw 








him with her once. He was remarkably 
handsome, and had a foreign face.” 

“Did she know that you saw her? 
Honor asked, breathlessly. 

“T think not. It was about a week ago. 
People were beginning to talk a little, I 
fancy. No one seemed to know him.” 

“And you never told me ?” Honor said, 
indignantly. 

“My dear Honor, I could not have ven- 
tured !” Mrs. Steene was very bland. ‘“ How 
could I know that you would have liked my 
interference ? Besides, I was not sure that 
the man was a stranger to you. I was 
ignorant, you see. As to the gossips, no one 
heeds them in a watering-place.” 

“The gossips will have a fine feast now,” 
said Honor, bitterly. ‘‘ We have no friends, 
I wish we could turn our backs on Silversea 
for ever !” 

“That cannot be.” It was Godiva who 
spoke in a grave voice, with strange com- 
posure. ‘ We must try to find her, and lose 
no time. There is no doubt that she has 
gone to London. Ann must have taken 
away her clothes in those large boxes that 
Miss Weedon saw on the cab.” 

“Then Ann was in her confidence ?” gasped 
Honor. 

“Tt is clear that she was. Without her 
help Janet could not have removed her lug- 
gage. Honor, I will go straight to Uncle 
Hugh, and bring him home. We ought to 
do something at once.” 

Mrs. Steene looked at Godiva in astonish- 
ment. Was this the despised little cousin 
who took the lead with quiet confidence, and 
was equal to the occasion? But Godiva did 
not observe the wondering gaze ; she was not 
thinking of the widow, or of the past, or of 
herself. She had but one thought, one 
motive—Janet, and how to save her from 
unknown woe. 

* We must tell Sybil the bad news as gently 
as possible,” she went on. “I will go to her 
before I set off to Uncle Hugh. And, Honor, 
it will be well to question cook: she may 
know where Ann is. It is possible that Ann 
could help us a little if we found her.” 

Mrs. Steene was annoyed with Honor for 
yielding at once to Godiva’s influence, and 
going away in search of cook. It was absurd, 
she thought, that this girl should direct 
everybody. 

“Shall I speak to dear Sybil for you, 
Honor ?” she said. 

“No, thank you. Godiva understands her 
better than any one does,” Honor answered, 
absently. 
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It was not until she found Miss Weedon in 
hysterical tears that Mrs. Steene discovered an 
occupation. Here her talents were brought 
into play ; in soothing irritated nerves and 
allaying exaggerated fears she was really 
useful. Godiva, meanwhile, had gone to 
Sybil, and told her everything. 

“You can only help us by being brave, 
dear,” she said. “If you are worried and 
distressed you will be ill, and we must have 
no illness now, if we can help it. We 
shall want all our thoughts and all our 
strength.” 

It was the first time that Godiva had passed 
through the crowded streets that led to her 
uncle’s office ; but she gave little attention 
to anything that was to be heard or seen. 
It was still early in the afternoon when she 
reached her destination. The clerks stared 
at her in undisguised astonishment ; a visit 
from any of the Miss Durleighs was a most 
unusual thing. She was conducted to her 
uncle’s private room at once, although several 
clients were waiting. 

“ Godiva,” he said quickly, “ you have 
brought bad news; I can read it in your 
face. Is Sybil worse ?” 

“No; much better. My news concerns 
Janet, dear Uncle Hugh. She—lI must tell 
you at once—she has run away.” 

A groan and a smothered exclamation 
broke from Hugh Durleigh’s lips, and a look 
of intense misery swept over his face. Then 
the lawyer prevailed over the man ; the long 
habit of self-control asserted its power, and 
he rose quietly from his seat. 

“When did you miss her ?” was his first 
question. 

“At luncheon. Then we searched her 
room, and found this note addressed to 
Honor.” 

His hand trembled slightly as he took the 
folded paper, but his composure did not give 
way again. 

“You will know best what to do,” she said 
timidly. ‘ But I was thinking that if we went 
to the railway station at once she might be 
traced. I have a cab waiting.” 

To the railway station they went, saying 
very little on the way. And here they ob- 
tained the first clue. A Silversea tradesman, 
waiting at the station for business reasons, 
had seen and recognised Mr. Durleigh’s second 
daughter. She was alone, and looked after 
her own luggage; and she had got into a 
London train. 

“Tt might not perhaps be very difficult to 
trace her, after all,” said Godiva, much cheered 
by this successful start ; but Hugh Durleigh 





was less hopeful. The real difficulties were 
yet to come. 

“T shall go up to town at once,” he said, 
“and set the detectives to work. My fear is 
that some adventurer, tempted by her voice, 
has got her into his net. Voices like hers 
are rare. He wants to make a prima donna 
of her, and fill his own pockets ; he has taken 
advantage of the child’s discontent at home. 
Honor has managed very badly; it rested 
with her to make matters more comfortable. 
But it’s too late for regret. This is my train, 
Godiva. You'll go back and tell them what 
I’ve done. But keep things as quiet as pos- 
sible.” 

“T will,” she promised eagerly. 

“You'll go up to Lady Colinette—don’t 
alter any of your arrangements,” he said at 
the lastmoment. ‘ You may help us in Lon- 
don—who knows ?” 

She was feeling utterly tired and spent as 
she made her way back to Albert Villa. Her 
mind was full of plans, and hopes, and fears, 
and she hardly realised how weary she was 
until the villa came in sight. Then, indeed, 
her head drooped, and when she tried to 
answer Honor’s questions her voice died 
away into a whisper. Honor woke up to a 
consciousness of her cousin’s exhausted con- 
dition with a start. 

“We have nearly killed you, Godiva,” she 
said with real remorse in her tone. “ Pray 
go up into Sybil’s room and rest. I will 
send you some tea at once. Forgive my 
selfishness— this trouble has overwhelmed 


” 


me. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—REVELATIONS. 


THE days that followed the terrible day 
of Janet’s flight were dreamy and restful to 
Godiva. She was in Mrs. Errington’s house 
in Park Lane, and Lady Colinette and her 
hostess did all that could be done to soothe 
and strengthen her. 

A week went by without bringing any 
news from Janet, saving a brief note saying 
that she was safe and well. The letter bore 
a London post-mark, but the detectives had 
sought her in vain, and her hiding-place was 
still a mystery. Those few sentences com- 
forted Godiva, and took off the keen edge of 
fear. At any rate, Janet was alive and ap- 
parently happy ; by-and-by she would get 
tired of her voluntary exile and go home. 
Did not Lady Colinette think so? 

But Colinette did not say all that she 
thought. She petted Godiva, and took her 
out to see the shows of the season, carefully 
avoiding all unnecessary fatigue. The cor- 
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dial welcome which the girl received made 
Mrs. Errington’s house delightful. She en- 
joyed everything, simply and sincerely ; the 
unexpected luxuries were thoroughly appre- 
ciated. And yet all the while she was 
longing for tidings of some one whose name 
she never mentioned—not even to Colinette. 

Later on, she had promised to go to 
Richmond ; but she hardly liked to own, 
even to herself, that she shrank from the 
Kemples now. She did not love them less ; 
she never forgot their kindness for a mo- 
ment; but she could not bear to talk to 
them about Rex. She knew that he went 
very seldom to Garden Lodge nowadays; 
Miss Charlotte’s letters had told her this. 
She felt that it was quite possible that she 
might not see him while she stayed with his 
aunts; but she dreaded to revisit the scenes 
of old happiness. How could she bear to 
meet Joy again? How could she stroll 
along those familiar garden paths, now that 
the birds were singing and the flowers were 
in bloom ? 

One afternoon Colinette took her to a 
fancy fair, held in aid of a new hospital. 
It was patronised by a royal lady, and 
crowded with celebrities of every descrip- 
tion ; and Godiva looked about her with a 
good deal of interest and pleasure. There 
were people here who did not care a sou 
about the sick who needed their money and 
their help ; scores of them had only come 
because royalty came. But there were 
others whom it was good to see; men, who 
with cultivation and power and opportunity 
were doing a great work in the world; 
speaking brave words for human rights, 
spending their strength and gold for the 
sake of their weaker brethren. Morris Dur- 
leigh, with his heaven-cleared sight, had 
seen that society was not entirely composed 
of shams ; he had learnt that a man may be 
both courteous and true. 

More than one of Lady Colinette’s friends 
were attracted by the quiet girl at her side. 
Without knowing it, Godiva had the gentle 
ease which always gives an air of distinc- 
tion. Her thoughts were constantly occu- 
pied with a thousand interesting things ; she 
did not dream of winning attention. But 
underlying all her simple pleasures there 
was ever the dull ache of the familiar pain. 

Suddenly she saw Rex. It gave her a 
strange bewildering sensation, seeing him 
now, in this new place, among all these 
fashionable people. He was walking with 
two ladies ; one’elderly and plain, the other 
young and brilliantly beautiful. For just 











one second she did not recognise the beauty, 
with her imperious air and rich costume; 
and then she saw that it was Belle Espi- 
nasse. 

In an instant it seemed as if Rex had 
drifted miles and miles away. He was 
wholly gone from her into a distant sphere 
which never gives us back our friends. It 
is Life, not Death, which creates the sense 
of division. It is the world that takes our 
beloved from us, not the grave. 

After the first glance she saw two things. 
First, that he had not caught sight of her ; 
second, that he was greatly altered. 

Seeing him here, herself unobserved, she 
saw him in a new light. She discerned, 
very sharply, the loss that he had sustained. 
His features were worn and sharpened ; he 
looked older by two or three years; but 
this was not the only change. She missed 
that peculiar grace of dignity which had 
always lifted Rex Longworthy above others, 
even in his boyhood. It was gone, and in 
its stead there had come an anxious seeking 
expression—a restlessness of eye and lip 
which told of dissatisfaction and unrest. 

Perhaps it may be that the fever of unre- 
quited love tells more disastrously upon men 
than upon women. The latter, with their 
innate power of patience and endurance, can 
accept their fate even if they fade under the 
blight. While she suffered, Godiva was 
calm, and outwardly very still. 

He was so far from her now, that it 
seemed as if heaven itself could never bring 
them together again. He could never more 
regain his old place in her esteem. This 
mad love for mere physical beauty had hum- 
bled him in her eyes. For the first time she 
was conscious that her nature recoiled from 
his—that the most familiar intercourse would 
fail to restore the old sense of union. 

“ But that which keepeth us apart is not 

Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth,” 
is the ery of many a soul which has lost its 
mate. 

Lady Colinette flashed one swift glance at 
her companion, and saw everything. Ano- 
ther swift glance went in search of Amyot 
Douglas, and summoned him to her side. 

* Take care of Godiva, and lead her away 
from the crowd,” she whispered ; and he 
understood. 

Even then Godiva found herself vaguely 
wondering why his influence calmed her 
spirit. He did not talk much, and at first 
he spoke only of outward things. But after 
a little time the truth and tenderness in him 
gave a deep meaning to his words. He 
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chair. “I know what Belle is. When I 
wanted to dress her up in imaginary good 
qualities she would not let me doit. Months 


knew that she suffered, and it was his mis- 
sion to say, “ Peace, be still.” 

When they returned to Park Lane the rest 
of the day passed very quietly. Lady Coli- | ago she told me the truth about herself. I 





nette went out to dine, and Godiva repaired | can thank her for it now. She was perfectly 
early to her room. She shut herself in, took | frank ; no one can blame her for anything.” 
off the dress she had been wearing, and put | Even now, when she was smarting under 
on a wrapper. Then she loosened her thick | the consciousness of being neglected and for- 
hair, and sat down by the open window to | gotten, Godiva was still true to her sense of 
think. | justice. She paused a moment, and then 
It was a lovely night; a late moon was | spoke again. 
rising, shining over the park; the scent of | |“ And Rex was not bound to me by any 
flowers floated up from the balcony below. | tie saving that of friendship. He—was fond 
She was not as unhappy as she had been ; but | of me, I know, and I could see what Miss 
her life seemed empty, and the sense of lone- | Charlotte hoped. My father liked Rex. He 
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liness was deepening every moment. Time 
went by unheeded ; she had not stirred hand 


or foot when, more than an hour later, there | 


was a light tap on her door. It was Coli- 
nette. 

“ May I come in?” she whispered, enter- 
ing swiftly and closing the door. “I have 
just come home, and I knew that I should 
find you awake. Poor child, you are tried, 
and yet you cannot sleep ?” 

Godiva turned a weary face towards her 
friend, but did not speak. There was a 


| saw that there was good in him. It is not 
that he is untrue to me—he has broken no 
vow ; but he is untrue to himself.” 

Lady Colinette looked thoughtfully at the 
small pale face, clearly visible in the lamp- 
light that shone upon it. She thought how 
| set and stern it looked. She had not be- 
| lieved that Godiva could be so resolute. 
| This soft little woman could be strong enough 
to shut the door of her heart against a 
| truant lover, even if he came praying to be 
| let in. 


restless shine in her eyes. | “Godiva,” she said, “I think you can be 
Lady Colinette put her arms round her, | sterner than I could ever be.” 


and stroked the hair away from her forehead | 
with a soothing touch. 
“T knew that you would have to know | 
some day, my child,” she said ; “but I did | 
not think that the shock would come this | 
afternoon. However, it is over. And the | 
worst of it all is, that you can’t help despis- | 
ing him just a little!” 
“ How did you guess that ?” Godiva asked. 
“How does one find one’s way along a | 
perfectly familiar path? Well, you do des- 
pise him, and so do I. Not for falling under | 
the spell of beauty, but for being the slave | 
of a woman who does not care for him.” 
“It is true.” Godiva sat upright, with 
folded arms. “She does not care for him— | 
nor for any one.” | 
“She is the kind of woman that men often 
follow to their own hurt,” continued Coli- | 
nette. ‘ When it suits her purpose she will | 
give them a sigh now and then. You and I, | 
Godiva, are capable of loving, and suffering | 
for love’s sake. But Belle would not cut off 
one tress of~that beautiful hair of hers to | 
save one of her lovers from pain. I scarcely | 
think she is deceiving Rex; he knows that | 
she is bent on securing one of the world’s 
great prizes, And yet he is always hovering | 
near her.” 
“‘Let him hover,” said the figure in the | 





“Yes; I think, perhaps, I can be stern,” 
the girl answered. “Does disappointment 
make people so ?” 

“Sometimes. But we must always be 
prepared for disappointments in our friends. 
I have seen many fail just when I expected 
them to beat their best.’ Don’t expect more 


| from humanity than it is able to give, As 


dear old Johnson said, ‘A fallible creature 
must fail somewhere.’ ” 

Godiva’s face showed no sign of softening. 

“ True,” she answered coldly. ‘ But some 
ways of failing are worse than others.” 

“She will never forgive him,” said Coli- 
nette to herself. ‘ And she will go through 
life lamenting for him in secret. It is a 
pity—all a pity. When this fever of his is 
over he will come back to her in his right 
mind ; and she will send him away, although 
it may break her heart to do it.” 

Pale and quiet, Godiva turned towards 
the window with a far-away look in her eyes. 

“Father never disappointed me,” she whis. 
pered after a silence. ‘He lived for the 
great cause, and that is a thousand times 
better than living for an individual.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Colinette with a little 
sigh. ‘Only it is in the nature of a woman 
to live for an individual.” 


She was too wise, however, to discuss this 
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oint with one whose heart was so sore. 
Vith gentle force she drew Godiva away 
from the window, pulled down the blind, 
and shut out the moonlight. 

In the morning she came noiselessly into 
the girl’s room, and found her awaking from 
a heavy sleep. 

It was like a vision of the night to Godiva, 
almost, the remembrance of the gay crowd of 
yesterday; like a dream was that sudden 
meeting with Belle Espinasse and Rex. But 
our morning draught from the cup of sor- 
row is always the most bitter. She drank 
hers with a shudder, and then met the pity- 
ing gaze of Colinette’s hazel eyes. 

“This morning,” said Colinette, “we are 
not going to a picture gallery ; we are going 
to see creatures of flesh and blood. But 
they are pitiable creatures, Godiva. Are 
you strong enough to come with me to 
Charing Cross Hospital ?” 

A sudden light came into the sad, grey 
eyes that were lifted to the speaker. 

“Thanks, Colinette, for your proposal,” 
she replied. Her voice was low; it was all 
she said, but her look was more eloquent 
than words. 

They went out together, a little later, 
into the sunlight of a perfect day. 

Mrs. Errington’s carriage set them down 
at the entrance to the hospital, and the first 
person they saw was Amyot Douglas, wait- 
ing for them on the steps. Colinette said a 
few words to him about the patient they had 
both come to see. 

Old memories came back like a flood as 
Godiva followed her friends through the 
hospital wards. She had been here with 
her father ; his voice and face returned to 
her as she moved quietly along between the 
rows of narrow beds. One of the sisters, a 
smiling young woman, came up and held out 
her hand in welcome. 

“Tam glad to see you again, Miss Dur- 
leigh,” she said. And then she began to 
speak of some of the old patients who had 
owed much to Morris Durleigh. How were 
Mrs. Hammond and her children? The poor 
woman had lain on one of those beds for 
weeks, stricken down by a blow from her 
drunken husband. So the cheery little sister 
talked on, and Mr. Douglas and Colinette 
stood beside their patient, a young girl in 
her teens, gentle and beautiful in spite of 
suffering. 

In the bed next to the gentle girl there 
was a woman who never had been gentle. 
She had restless eyes—one could not tell 
what colour they were—and a hard face, 





which had once been rather handsome. 
Moved by one of those impulses which 
can never be accounted for, Godiva went 
and stood by her side. Perhaps she went 
because she saw that this young woman was 
not likely to interest the usual visitors. True 
to her father’s teaching, she looked round, 
half unconsciously, for such members of the 
human family as were apt to be neglected 
by their brethren. This woman did not in- 
vite sympathy ; she seemed ready to repel 
its advances ; and yet Godiva could see that 
she wanted something. What was it? The 
girl could enly approach her with the old 
question, uttered in a soft voice. 

“ Do you suffer much?” 

There was an impatient jerk of the head. 

*“T don’t want to talk about my suffer- 
ings,’ was the ungracious answer. “It’s 
hard enough to bear ’em without talking 
about ’em. What I want is to know some- 
thing that nobody can tell me. There area 
lot of stupids that come here.” 

“Stupid people are everywhere,” replied 
Godiva, quietly. ‘“ But they often mean to 
do their best. What is it that you want to 
know?” 

“Oh, you can’t tell me!” There was 
another jerk. ‘‘And folks won’t take the 
trouble to inquire and find out. It’s a girl 
that I want to find, and I don’t know where 
she’s gone. She came from the country and 
had a queer name.” 

“What was her name?” Godiva’s voice 
was as quiet as before, but her heart beat a 
little faster. 

“ Joy Doveridge.” 

And then Morris Durleigh’s daughter knew 
that a great and unseen power had led her to 
the hospital that sunny morning. Joy had 
never been forgotten when new interests and 
new sorrows had come crowding into her life. 
She had been drawn here to help Joy; the 
forlorn girl who owed a peaceful home to 
Morris Durleigh’s watchfulness. 

“TI know a girl of that name,’ 
very calmly. 

* You know her? Where is she? What 
does she look like?” 

The woman spoke rapidly, with a gasp 
between each question, and a look of fierce 
eagerness in her eyes. 

“She is living with two ladies at Rich- 
mond.” Godiva never changed her quiet 
tone. “And she is a pretty girl with blue 
eyes and a fresh colour.” 

*“ Ah! that’s her,” murmured the woman, 
sinking back on her bed. “So she’s happy, 


? 


she said, 


is she? Do you know if she’s got a lover?” 
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“She had a lover once, but she lost him, 
and she can’t forget him,” Godiva answered. 

“T knew his name; ‘twas George.” The 
poor creature’s voice was getting weaker. 
“Well, miss, I can’t tell you what’s become 
of him.” 

Godiva felt a thrill of disappointment, but 
she controlled herself, and tried to hide her 
agitation. 

“Why have you been asking about Joy 
Doveridge?” she inquired, gently. “Do 
you wish to send her a message?” 

The pinched face flushed faintly; there 
was a moment's hesitation, then the woman 
looked up into the clear, constraining eyes 
that seemed to be expecting her reply. 

“Tt’s no odds to me now,” she said, 
huskily, “whether I speak the truth or 
not. There was a ten-pound note given 
to Joy one day ; we were both in service at 
Captain Lingham’s, at Notting Hill, at that 
time, and Mrs. Lingham trusted her with 
the note to get change and pay some bills.” 

Godiva glanced towards Mr. Douglas and 
met his eyes. He understood her sign, and 
came to her side in a moment. 

“ What is it?” he asked, kindly. 

“ Here is a poor woman,” she said, “ who 
wishes to make a statement, and it will be 
best, I think, for you to take it down. It 
concerns a girl in whom my father was in- 
terested. He saved her from want, and 
found her a home, but there was a stain 
on her character which she could not clear 
away. We always believed in her, but she 
had no means of proving her innocence.” 

Amyot Douglas took out his note-book ; 
the sister brought pen and ink. The woman 
hesitated again, and he spoke to her in that 
quiet, penetrating voice which had found its 
way to many a stubborn heart. 

“You will be happier when you have told 
us everything,” he said. ‘Peace will not 
come until you have done justice. You have 
been miserable, but you are going to find 
relief and rest. Do not be afraid; there 
must be this one effort, that is all.” 

“T shall never get well, I know that,” she 
muttered, sadly. ‘And I’ve been miserable, 
sir; you aren't far wrong there. What I 
did was done for my Tom—the man I was 
keeping company with—and the sister can 
tell you how he paid me back. I’m dying 
of a blow he gave me—a blow that caused a 
cancer—and they can’t do anything more 
for me now.” 

“Tt is true,” came in a whisper from the 
sister’s lips. 

“But you can doa great deal for another,” 





Mr. Douglas said, softly. “And you must 
open your heart to let the light shine in. 
Do not fear; we are your friends.” 

The woman glanced down at her thin 
fingers moving restlessly on the coverlet. 
The light from the high window of the 
ward fell on Amyot’s noble face, with its 
look of knightly calm. She glanced up 
again at that face, and felt that it might be 
trusted unto death—ay, and beyond death. 

“Tl tell you,” she said, “and you may 
write it all down, if you like. It must be 
written, I fancy, if it’s to do Joy any good, 
for Captain Lingham won’t believe anything 
that isn’t in black and white. My name’s 
Emily West, and I lived in his service two 
years.” 

Amyot Douglas wrote rapidly. Lady Coli- 
nette and the sister were listening, and Go- 
diva’s gaze was fixed upon the speaker. 

“JT took a dislike to Joy from the first,” 
she went on. “She was prettier than I 
was and had a lover who cared for her more 
than mine did for me. Bad feelings grow 
faster than good ones, I think : anyhow my 
dislike grew, and when my mistress made a 
sort of pet of Joy I could not bear it. At 
Christmas Mrs. Lingham gave her a green 
morocco bag with a steel clasp, just what I 
was wanting. I never rested till I had gone 
and bought one exactly like it for myself ; 
and that’s how all the mischief came to pass.” 

Godiva remembered every detail of Joy’s 
story. Her heart was throbbing violently, 
but she bit her lips and tried to seem un- 
moved. 

“One afternoon,” Emily continued, “I 
was dusting the books in the nursery, and 
my temper was worse than usual. Mistress 
was lolling in her chair by the fire, and she 
called Joy, gave her a ten-pound note, and 
told her to go to the draper’s. She was to 
make some purchases, pay for them out of 
the note, and bring back the change. I 
fancy I see that girl’s face now; she looked 
pleased at being trusted, and sort of proud, 
I thought. She took the note, and put it 
into her purse, and shut up the purse in her 
new bag. And then, just as she was going 
off, mistress remembered something else. 
She wanted new strings for her bonnet, and 
sent Joy up-stairs to cut a bit of ribbon off 
the old strings as a pattern.” 

She paused to také breath. No one spoke; 
Godiva’s cheeks were flushed deeply, but she 
was quite still. 

“So Joy put her bag on the round table, 
just beside a pile of stockings that had to be 
mended ; and mistress turned her back to 
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the table and her face to the fire. Then she 
put up her feet on the fender, opened her 
novel, and forgot everything else in the 
world. All at once a thought came into my 
head. I said to myself that I'd play Joy a 
trick. Quick as lightning I was in those 
days. Mistress never heard me slip out of 
the room to fetch my own bag.” 

Again there was a panse. It seemed 
doubtful whether Emily’s strength would 
hold out to the end of her tale. But some- 
thing seemed to sustain her, and she went on. 

“As [ve said, my bag was exactly like 
hers, bought at the same place, as like as one 
pin is to another. And when I took her 
bag, and put mine on the table in its stead, 
I declare I meant nothing worse than to play 
her a trick. I wanted to give her a big 
fright, and a walk in the cold for nothing. 
She stayed a good long time up-stairs, hunt- 
ing for mistress’s bonnet ; and when she came 
down and caught up my bag, I nearly spoilt 
everything by laughing outright, it seemed 
such a joke to me.” 

“Don’t excite yourself,” the sister inter- 
posed, gently. ‘Tell the story in your own 
way, but tell it as simply and quietly as you 
can.” 

“ After Joy had gone out, the Captain came 
in, and roused mistress out of her novel,” re- 
sumed Emily, drawing a long breath. “ He’d 
met Joy walking with her young man, and 
he was one of those masters who thought 
that us servants had no business to have 
young men. He told mistress that she was 
putting too much confidence in the girl; and 
then, I think, she got a little frightened. 
They turned to me—both of ’em—and asked 
if I knew anything of Joy’s sweetheart? And 
I said that I didn’t know any good of him. I 
hated him, that’s the truth, he was so fond of 
that girl with her baby face, and he never 
would take any notice of me.” 

It was of no use to waste timein reproaches ; 
but there were bitter thoughts in Godiva’s 
mind at that moment. George had been 
faithful; one woman in the world had 
possessed that rare treasure, a true lover, 
and envy had blighted her happiness. 

“Then, when I saw that the Captain was 
set against George, I thought of my Tom,” 
confessed Emily, with a suppressed sob. 
‘‘He was always at me for money, Tom 
was ; he used to get nearly all my wages. 
As I'd got ten pounds in my hands, it 
seemed foolish-like to let it slip. And while 
I was making up my mind to keep the 
money, in rushed Joy, as white as a sheet, 
and told us that the purse was gone out of 





her bag. There was such a row as you 
never heard. Captain Lingham was a violent 
man, and mistress always took to screaming 
when she was ina passion. If I’d wanted to 
explain, they wouldn’t have listened then. 
And if they’d listened, they’d never have 
believed that I’d only meant to play a trick. 
So I held my tongue, and Joy was driven 
out of the house.” 

There was silence for a few seconds. Go- 
diva put her hand over her eyes, trying to 
hide the hot tears that trickled slowly down 
her cheeks. 

“T daresay there’s no name too bad for 
me,” said Emily, speaking more feebly. “But 
I’ve been paid out for what I did—yes, in- 
deed I have. Up to the last moment I never 
felt a bit of pity for Joy—I was only frigh- 
tened, and sort of bewildered, I think. But 
cook was sorry for the girl, and scribbled 
down the name of some one she knew, and 
told Joy to go to her. It was all over ina 
very little while. Joy was gone: the harm 
was done. That very night my Tom came 
to see me, just outside the back-door; and I 
gave him the note. I knew that mistress 
hadn’t taken the number: if she had we 
might have been caught. But she’d no more 
sense than one of her own babies, and there 
wasn’t a silly thing that she didn’t do.” 

The sister bent over Emily, and gently 
wiped her heated face. Lady Colinette 
silently handed her some eau-de-cologne. 
Mr. Dougles had hastily written out the 
statement, and the woman signed it with a 
feeble hand. 

“That’s all,” she said, with a gasp. “I 
suppose Joy wouldn’t say that she forgave 
me, would she? If she would—why, dying 
would be easier. Not that I deserve much 
ease, miss, as you're thinking, no doubt ?” 

‘Miss Durleigh is not thinking any such 
hard thought,” Amyot Douglas answered. 
“She knows where to find Joy, and now 
that you have repaired this great wrong —” 

“Stop, there’s one thing more,” Emily 
broke in. “The very day after Joy left the 
Linghams a letter came for her. I gave it 
back to the postman, and told him I didn’t 
know where she was gone. Then, maybe a 
fortnight later, George came himself. Cook 
was out, and I told him just the same thing. 
Mistress had flown into a passion, I said, and 
given her sudden notice; and that was all I 
could say.” 

“But how did George take it?” Godiva 
asked the question with quivering lips. 
“Try to remember all he said—please tell 
me everything.” 
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“He was a good deal upset, miss—there 
was no doubt of that. He spoke to me more 
civilly than usual, being so broken down. 
He said he had written to Joy to say he had 
left his lodging, and was going out of Lon- 
don for a time to look for work. When I 
heard him speak of her so lovingly, miss, I 
couldn’t bear it. I was afraid he’d find her 
and see her righted. So I sent him away.” 

“ And you never saw him again?” asked 
Mr. Douglas, seeing that Godiva could not 
speak. 

“No, sir; never. Soon after that I left 
the Linghams myself, and went to my Tom. 
I’ve never been in service since that time. 
Oh, sir, the young lady looks as if she 
couldn’t forgive me!” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Douglas, quietly lay- 
ing a hand on Godiva’s shoulder, and feeling 
that she shook from head to foot. ‘“ There 
are reasons why your tale has moved her 
deeply. But I will promise that not only 
Miss Durleigh shall forgive you, but Joy 
also. Will it make you happier if I say, too, 
that I will try to find Joy’s George?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Emily faintly. ‘Yes, it 
will.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—GOOD TIDINGS, 


Ir was strange how the telling of this 
story had softened Emily. The hard look 
had melted away from her face. Confession 
had broken the seal that sin had set upon 
her heart, and opened it to gentle influences. 
As she had truly said, she had suffered 
greatly. A passionate woman, pouring out 
such love as she could give on a bad man, 
she had been mocked and deceived and 
cruelly ill-used. She had drained her cup | 
of bitterness to the very dregs ; and all the 
sins of her past had come to haunt her as 
she lay in the hospital ward, dying of Tom’s 
blow. 

Lying there, in constant pain, the face 
that rose often before her eyes was a girl’s 
face—bright, innocent, and surrounded with 
ripples of golden hair. What sort of fate 





had awaited that simple country girl, driven 
forth into the brawling, raging world of | 
London? Emily had begun to be terribly | 
frightened when she thought of Joy. She | 
believed in a God still, and she sometimes 
wondered whether He would require her to 
give an account of Joy Doveridge? Suppos- | 
ing He should make her answerable for all | 
Joy’s sins as well as her own. 

The freshness of a pure life had clung to 
the girl like the delicate scent of the wood- 
bine, growing in the Hampshire lanes from 








which she had come. That  wild-flower 
sweetness, so soon lost in cities, has always 
been the despair of those who are spotted by 
the world. Emily hated Joy for possessing 
it, and hated her all the more because it 
attracted others. Even Tom, loitering out- 
side the Linghams’ house one day, had ques- 
tioned Emily rather persistently about the 
pretty nurse-maid. 

Lying on her narrow bed in the ward, the 
thought that tortured her most was the 
thought of a fair life sullied—a sweet face 
grown hard and bold. She wondered how 
those clear blue eyes would look if they were 
lighted up with an evil fire? She wondered 
whether the faded bloom on the cheeks was 
supplied with paint and powder? And the 
bright hair—were there false locks worn to 
cover the scanty tresses? She knew enough 
of ruined lives to follow them through every 
physical change. The story of a lost woman 
is a catalogue of losses from its first page to 
its last. 

At last, when she could no longer bear 
these tormenting visions in silence, she fell 
to asking questions of every one she saw. 
Doctors, nurses, visitors—all had heard the 
name of Joy Doveridge, jerked out impa- 
tiently from this woman’s lips. No one 
could tell her what she wanted to know: 
some thought that she was wandering. And 
so her dreamy days went on. 

She could be quiet now, bearing her pain 
in patience, and giving no trouble to those 
around her. It did not matter very much 
what they thought of her: the parson had 
said that she would be forgiven. Anything 
was better than going out of life and leaving 
a great wrong unredressed. ' 

And now that she had eased her con- 
science, she did not care how soon death 
came. For her, death would come without 
any fuss or parade of woe. There would be 
no black carriage and memorial wreath; but 
peace at last, release from the poor body 
that had ached so wearily after Tom’s blows 
rest for the feverish heart worn out by its 
own passions. She Jay and thought of this 
through many a long hour. 

When Godiva came out again into the 
sunshine of the bright day, she had put her 
own sorrow far from her, and was thinking 
only of Joy. Her first impulse was to start 
at once for Richmond. If people were to be 
made glad it should be swiftly done. Those 
who bring good tidings should not let the 
grass grow under their feet. 

“T must see Joy this very day,” she said 
to her friends. ‘ Now she will know that 
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her George was really innocent. How I long 
to see her! If father could have been here!” 

Lady Colinette’s eyes beamed for an in- 
stant. From their first meeting she had 
taken Godiva into her heart with a feeling 
more tender and lasting than the ordinary 
friendship between a girl and an older wo- 
man. Already this impatience to see Joy 
had swept away the barrier which had kept 


Godiva out of Richmond. If she were once | 


back again at Garden Lodge, caressed and 
made much of by the aunts who loved her 
so truly, might she not learn to think of Rex 
with a softening of heart? 

“TI will go with you,” Colinette said 
promptly, “and Mr. Douglas will send a 
message to Mrs. Errington, telling her that 
we shall not return till this evening. Do 
not think that your friends will be troubled 
with me, Godiva. ‘There is a house by the 
river in which I shall be welcomed.” 

“TI will do your bidding,” said Amyot 
Douglas. “Mrs. Errington shall have the 
message; but you must let me join you in 
your little expedition. 
country air will set me up for my Sunday 
services.” 

Godiva felt that she was glad to have 
companions with whom she might talk or 
keep silence. To her it was no small thing 
to know that her own happiness was not 
everything in her life. She could live and 
rejoice in other lives. If it was her fate to 
be unloved and neglected, she could rise 
above her unsatisfied yearnings. Colinette 
looked at her earnestly, and saw the light of 
peace on her face. 

Her friends left her at the door of Garden 
Lodge, and walked away across the fields to 
a house lower down the river. Their path 
lay through sweet tumbled grass, full of 
shiny buttercups and moon-daisies ; and as 
they went they talked of things present and 
things past. Godiva’s name was very often 
on their lips; these two forgot themselves 
in caring for the young lives around them ; 
and perhaps this was why their own youth 
seemed to linger with them still. 

Godiva knocked, and Joy opened the 
door. At the sight of the girl’s clear, con- 
tented face the visitor paused abruptly on 
the threshold. She was not misled by Joy’s 
outward calm ; she knew that thankfulness 
and resignation had done their perfect work, 
but these peaceful, grateful hearts are not 
prone to forget. 

The sisters were sitting down to luncheon, 
and the dining-room door was shut. Godiva 
laid her hand on the maid’s shoulder. 


A few hours of | 


“Joy, I have news for you,” she said. 
“Do you remember Emily West? It 
was she who stole the ten-pound note. 
She is dying in a hospital, and we have 
taken down her statement. And George is 
innocent—quite innocent. After you had 
left the Linghams he went to their house to 
see you, and Emily sent him away.” 

“Sent him away!” The soft flush died 
out of Joy’s face; her blue eyes opened 
wide. “Then I shall never find him; I 
can never ask him to forgive me for having 
wronged him in my thoughts !” 

“Mr. Douglas will try to find him; we 
will all try. Oh, Joy, don’t you realise that 
there is no stain on your character now? 
The Linghams will have to confess them- 
selves mistaken; they must return the 
money that you paid. Is not this a great 
triumph for you ?” 

But Joy could think only of her George. 

“Tf I could but see him before I die!” 
| she said. 

The sound of voices drew Miss Charlotte 
out of the dining-room. At sight of Godiva 
she executed a little dance and burst inte 
exclamations of delight, betraying a want of 
dignity which was most displeasing to her 
sister. Henrietta loved to live in a hush, in 
which the harshest sound was a bird-note, or 
the sigh of a low wind through the leaves. 
Moreover, it was impossible to over-estimate 
the value of peace at meal-times. Godiva 
was a welcome guest, dear girl ; but let her 
come in quietly and take her seat at the table. 

Godiva did as she was bidden, thinking 
that the return to Garden Lodge was not as 
hard as she had feared it would be. Rush- 
ing in, in this unceremonious fashion, she 
had escaped all the usual little formalities, 
and her tidings would divert the aunts’ 
thoughts from their nephew. 

She began to tell of her visit to the hos- 
pital, and explain her unexpected appear- 
ance, but Miss Henrietta stopped her by a 
stately wave of her mittened hand. 

“Not yet, my child. Nothing exciting 
while we are eating, if you please. Char- 
lotte, I will trouble you for another cutlet. 
My sister is so easily exhilarated, Godiva ; 
I often tell her that she is too giddy for her 

ears.” 

Miss Charlotte gave farther proof of gid- 
diness by giggling at the head of the table, 
unable to repress her satisfaction at having 
a young face to look at again. Miss 
Henrietta glanced at her with mild severity. 

“You are so frivolous, Charlotte,” she 





| murmured with a sigh. 
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“TI wish Godiva had my share of fri- 
volity,” said Charlotte with twinkling brown 
eyes. “She is too quiet—too grave.” 

“T like grave people,” Henrietta re- 
marked ; “they always leave you at peace, 
I hope Godiva will not grow up a noisy 
woman.” 

“She is grown up already; she won't 
grow any more ;—how you forget!” cried 
Charlotte. 

The faintest shadow of a frown flitted 
across Henrietta’s dove-like countenance. 

“There is such a thing as mental growth, 
and—hem—growing in grace,” slie said with 
gentle superiority. ‘“ My memory does not 
fail me yet, thank God.” 

Then she finished her cutlet with an air 
of mild triumph, and Charlotte really felt 
that her sister had sat upon her, and got 
the better of her. 

When luncheon was over, Henrietta (a 
little more stately in her carriage than 
asual) repaired to the shady drawing-room. 
The creepers, hanging over the window, 
grew thicker year after year because the 
ladies objected to pruning ; “ the gardener,” 
they said, ‘never knew when to stop when 
they let him begin.” And so the old house 
was almost hidden under Nature’s lavish 
bounties, and seemed to be in danger, like 
the palace of the Sleeping Princess, of 
disappearing altogether from mortal sight. 

“Let us come up-stairs and talk,” whis- 
pered Miss Charlotte in Godiva’s ear. “ We 
have put some pretty new chintz in your 
room, and I want you to look at it. Be- 
sides, Henrietta must have her nap.” 

Not without a pang did Godiva enter that 
room again. It was but little changed by 
the new chintz ; the rose-crowned ewer and 
basin still stood on the washstand ; the real 
roses outside still nodded at the open 
window, and sent in breaths of sweetness. 
She thought of the first days of her bitter 
sorrow, and of the subtle comfort that 
seemed to steal into her heart in this very 
room. She remembered the flowers which 
Rex had gathered, and Joy had brought to 
her bedside. Her silence puzzled Miss 
Charlotte ior a moment. 

“Don’t you like the chintz, my dear ?” 
she asked. 

“Indeed I do,” Godiva answered quickly. 
“I think this is the prettiest room I have 
ever seen. I shall never like any other as 
well.” 

“It isalways yours.” Charlotte put her 
arm round the girl’s slender waist, and drew 
her nearer to the window. “Sit down here 











for a few minutes before you go out into the 
garden. I know you want to finish your 
talk with Joy; but you can give me a little 
time.” 

“As much time as you please,” replied 
Godiva smiling, and putting out her hand 
for a rose. Her heart was throbbing ; she 
was waiting to hear Rex's name. Miss 
Charlotte’s brown eyes were suddenly dim. 

“My dear, it is so pleasant to see you 
sitting there,” she said with a tremble in her 
voice. “I believe I am getting a foolish old 
woman, always fancying changes in those I 
love. The old dread change above all 
things ; they don’t like to see the children 
grow up, and the young people become cold 
and worldly and middle-aged. They love a 
monotonous life.” 

“ Dear Miss Charlotte, surely you did not 
think me changed ?” Godiva asked. 

“You must forgive me if I feared that it 
was so, child. A thousand times I have 
wished that you had never left us. If you 
liad not gone to Silversea Rex would never 
have cared to visit the place. And if 
he p 





“Life is always full of ‘ifs,’” Godiva 
interrupted, trying to speak lightly. 

“Qh, Rex is so sadly altered!” Char- 
lotte’s tears began to fall at last. ‘I hope 
Henrietta won’t notice that my eyes are 


|red; I never can cry without showing it! 





My dear, I am made quite miserable by his 
—his absurd pursuit of that Espinasse 
creature. He does not love her, you know ; 
it is a case of infatuation. A wholesome 
love never really injures any one; but in- 
fatuation means blight. Already Joseph 
complains that Rex neglects business. This 
madness has taken possession of him, body 
and mind; and the girl does not care a 
straw about him.” 

Godiva sat quite still, holding the rose 
that she had gathered. When she spoke 
her voice sounded formal and hard. 

“T am sorry for him, Miss Charlotte ; 
that is all I can say,” she said. ‘Does he 
never come to see you ?”’ 

“Very seldom.” Charlotte dried her 
tears; Godiva's manner had chilled her. 
“He knows that his conduct is giving us. 
great pain. There is nothing that interests 
him now; he wastes time and brains and 
money on this folly.” 

Godiva’s quick instinct told her that 
Charlotte had expected more sympathy 
than she had received. She got up sud- 
denly and impulsively, and kissed her old 
friend. 
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“ Dear,” she said, “ you must pray that 
the spell may be broken ; but you cannot 
break it with your own hands. He is like 
Earl. Harold in the poem, and she is the 
Weird Ladye. It was not until 


‘Mary mother she stooped from heaven’ 


that Harold was awakened out of his 
dream.” 
Miss Charlotte was fond of poetry, and 
always remembered Charles Kingsley’s verses. 
“ But the earl did not wake till— 


‘The rust had eaten his harness bright,’ 


and his own ladye lay in her coffin,” she 
said sorrowfully. ‘The true love does not 
always wait for the false one’s spell to 
break. While the earl dreams, she finds 
wings.” 

Godiva was not ready with a reply. She 
knew that her friends were waiting hope- 
fully for the dream to end: but her heart 
did not soften as Lady Colinette had thought 
that it would. Her true yet loving soul 
could not comprehend inconstancy; nor 
could she, as Miss Charlotte did, discrimi- 





nate between love and infatuation. .. The 
strong and patient devotion of Jacob to 
Rachel was the only kind of love that, to 
her mind, seemed worthy to be accepted by 
a good woman. 

The afternoon waned slowly; Amyot 
Douglas and Colinette came back through 
the fields in a dreamy calm. They enjoyed 
everything that day ; the languid rustle of 
the leaves, the warmth of the air and the 
sweet perfumes in it, the gleam of the river 
between the trees, 

“Ts this a dream?” said Amyot at last. 
“Can it be only a few hours since we stood 
in the hospital ward? We must make the 
most of every second here, and enjoy it to 
the very utmost.” 

‘J am doing that,” she answered. “Just 
for a little while I am letting all doubts and 
anxieties lic at rest; even the doubts about 
dear Godiva. Here is a little house with 
open doors! I don’t know many things 
sweeter than to look through a small dark 
cottage into a garden. It is like looking 
through a narrow life into the paradise 
beyond.” 





TO THE 


O SILENCE deep, made tender 
With dim mysterious light ! 

What hand-made temple splendour 

Compares with thee, still night ? 


From out thy depth and distance 
There comes the searching call, 
Before The Great Existence 
In prostrate awe to fall. 


Yonder, His Real Presence ; 
And here, the place of prayer 

To Him who is life’s essence, 
To all and everywhere. 





NIGHT. 


Thy silent organs pealing, 
Thy silent choirs in song, 
Through sense and spirit stealing, 
The One Great Name prolong. 


How infinite His dwelling, 
The seen and the unseen, 

This silent night is telling — 
Its starry veil between. 


And here, its Maker meeting, 
My night-awakened soul, 
With life’s abundance beating, 
Is healéd and made whole. 


O starlit night, eternal, — 
The court by mortals trod 
Of that vast inner Temple 
Where meet the soul and God! 


B. WAUGIL. 




















GIVING AND RECEIVING REPROOF. 


By rae AUTHOR or “Manners Marytu Man.” 


E all have to find fault at times with 
servants, children, husband, or wife, 
and those generally whom we have to look 
after in an official position. Nine times out 
of ten, however, the operation loses half its 
good effect, or has a downright bad effect, 
because of the way in which it is done. To 
find fault well is an art, and it is obvious 
that it cannot be a very easy one to acquire. 
We have to do a thing which is almost 
certain to be disagreeable to the person to 
whom it is done. How is this difficulty to 
be overcome ? 

The first caution that may be suggested 
is, never to find fault when out of temper. In 
numberless instances reproof is rendered in- 
effectual, not by its severity, nor simply by its 
natural unwelcomeness, but by the manifest 
heat or irritation with which it is accom- 
panied. It may be very hard to help it, but 
it is certain that, as a rule, we shall find 
fault in vain when we fail to keep our 
temper. If the temper be wrong, the time 
is sure to be wrong also. Better put off till 
to-morrow the reproof that would be given 
in bad temper to-day. This is especially the 
case when dealing with children. Self- 
government with tenderness—here is the 
condition of all authority over them. The 
child must discover in us no passion, no 
weakness of which he can make use, if he 
is to recognise us as natural superiors, whose 
duty it is to point out his faults. When he 
can rouse in us anger, or impatience, or ex- 
citement, he feels himself stronger than we, 
and a child respects strength only. 

The reproof which has most sympathy in 
it will be most effectual. It understands 
and allows for infirmity. It was this sym- 
pathy that prompted Dr. Arnold to take 
such pains in studying the characters of his 
pupils, so that he might best adapt correc- 
tion to each particular case. Fault-finding 
is not resented when it is known to be a 
surgeon’s lancet, and not a weapon of offence. 
When St. Paul speaks to the Philippians of 
those whom he calls “the enemies of the 
cross of Christ,” he does so “ even weeping.” 
He would much rather have spoken in praise 
of them, if he could have done so, and no 
doubt it was more painful for him to find 
fault than for them to be found fault with. 

There is a time not to find fault; but a 
person with tact and sympathy will easily 
teel when that time is. It certainly is not 





the time when the person who is to be found 
fault with is in the presence of others. “If 
thy brother shall trespass against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother.” To find fault with a brother 
before others is the last way of gaining him. 
To do so puts up his back, and pride pre- 
vents him from acknowledging that he has 
done wrong. 

Then the effect of your reproof will greatly 
depend upon the way it is put. At no time 
is the art of putting things more useful than 
when we have to find fault. Remember 
that ‘no sauce was ever spoiled by sugar.” 
How many quarrels would be avoided if we 
could always say with courtesy and tact any 
unpleasant thing that may have to be said ! 

Here are two examples of well-put re- 
bukes—of fault being found forcibly, but in 
a way that could scarcely give offence. Some 
young ladies were one day talking about one 
of their friends at the house of a celebrated 
clergyman. As he entered the room he 
heard the epithets “odd,” “singular,” &c., 
applied. He asked and was told the name 
of the young lady in question, and then said 
very gravely, “Yes, she is an odd young 
lady ; she is a very odd young lady; I con- 
sider her extremely singular.” He then 
added very impressively, “She was never 
heard to speak ill of an absent friend.” 

Once John Wesley had for fellow-pas- 
senger in a coach an officer who was intelli- 
gent and agreeable but rather profane. On 
changing vehicles Wesley took the officer 
aside, and, after expressing the pleasure he 
had enjoyed from his conversation, said he 
had a great favour to ask him. The young 
officer replied, “ I will take great pleasure in 
obliging you, for I am sure you will not 
make an unreasonable request.” ‘Then,” 
said Wesley, “as we have to travel together 
some distance, I beg that, if I should so far 
forget myself as to swear, you will kindly 
reprove me.” The officer immediately saw 
the motive and felt the force of the request, 
and, smiling, said, “ None but Mr. Wesley 
could have conceived a reproof in such a 
manner.” 

If the rebuke of a man is to influence for 
good, it should be known that he is at least 
as capable of praising as of blaming. He 
should not be as chary of praise as was. for 
instance, Dr. Todhunter, the great Cam- 
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bridge mathematician, of whom the following 
is related. On one occasion the worthy 
doctor propounded a formidable problem to 
his class for solution. The question was an 
abstruse one, and all the members of the 
class, with the exception of one, gave it up 
in despair. This man, whom we will call 
Taylor, stuck to the question manfully, and 
at length succeeded in obtaining the correct 
solution. Taylor duly handed in his work 
to the doctor, amid the interest of his class- 
mates, who felt certain that he would receive 
some meed of praise for his unexpected 
solution. 

Dr. Todhunter went carefully through it, 

iving vent to an occasional “ H’m! yes.” 

n reaching the end he turned to Taylor 
and said, 

“Don’t you think you had better dot 
that i?” 

A roar of laughter burst from the class, 
and “ Dot your i” was a standing joke for a 
long time afterwards. 

Fault-finding should never be allowed to 
degenerate into nagging. Givea good sharp 
reprimand and then have done with it. 
Nagging means finding fault in reference to 
trifles and harping on one string. Nothing 
is more irritating than to rake up faults that 
have been already censured, and grumble 
about them again and again. A man re- 
marked, “I can’t be said to have a bad 
temper, for it’s no sooner on than it’s off.” 
“ Yes,” replied his friend, “but then it’s no 
sooner off than it’s on.” So it is with the 
man who nags. He worries his subject for 
awhile, then leaves it and then goes back 
and gives it another shake as a cat does 
to a mouse. 

The more we are able to put away self 
when fault-finding the better will be the 
result. We must not think, so-and-so has 
been done to me and is therefore a great 
crime, because I am a person of vast import- 
ance. Consider the question more in the 
abstract and forget self. Ask yourself what 
would be the decision of a perfectly just and 
impartial judge after weighing all the circum- 
stances of the case. 

And if a reproof is valuable in proportion 
as it is free from egotism and selfishness, so 
those profit most who receive correction in 
the same spirit. The Chaplain-General to 


H.M. Forces thus writes of a chaplain who 
lately died :—‘ Doubtless he made mistakes, 
but he nobly redeemed them, and never re- 
sented the plainest speaking with respect to 
them. Nothing shows a man’s true charac- 
ter better than the way he receives a reproof 





from those whose duty it is to give it him. 
It was quite as pleasant to admonish 
Mr. as to praise him. [I shall ever 
remember the cheerful, teachable way in 
which he received all I felt bound to say to 
him.” Instead of being angry with those 
who tell us our faults, we should be much 
obliged to them for undertaking so thankless 
a task. What can be better for us than to see 
ourselves as others see us? When we know 
that a friend wishes our good, and only tells 
us our faults in order to do us good and 
keep us from coming to grief, the least we 
can do is to accept’such wholesome blame in 
the same spirit a that which suggested it. 

It is very foolish to allow official fault- 
finding to disturb,private friendship. When 
we are justly blamed by one who, in virtue 
of an official position, has a right to find 
fault, it is most unreasoning to make it a 
personal matter. Why not act as do bar- 
risters ? They quarrel professionally in court 
and are the best of friends in private. 

Another illogical thing for us to do when 
reproved is to say that other people are as 
bad. _This can never justify us until two 
blacks make a white. When told that we 
ought not to do this or that, how can it be 
an excuse to say that So-and-so does it ? 

Again, when we receive rebuke, or even 
advice, we are all too prone to put the cap 
on the head of another rather than on our 
own, even though it may fit it perfectly. 
An illustration of this occurs to us. A 
married lady got hold of a book called “ How 
to be Happy though Married,” put paper- 
marks in all the pages that speak of the 
duties of husbands to their wives, and left it 
on several occasions in her husband’s way, 
hoping that he would be edified. Turning 
to a chapter addressed to wives, the husband 
found the leaves uncut! 

The right way to receive well-meant and 
just rebuke is in a cheerful, teachable, and 
friendly spirit. Lord Beaconsfield said that 
his wife was the “severest of critics, but the 
most perfect of wives,” and very frequently 
those who criticise us most severely are our 
best friends. But even if they were enemies 
instead of friends, cannot we learn from 
enemies ? Philip of Macedon was wont to 
say “that he was much beholden to the 
Athenians, since by the slanderous and op- 
probrious manner in which they spoke of 
him, they were the means of making him a 
better man, both in word and deed. For,” 
he added, “I every day do my best en- 
deavour, as well by my sayings as by my 
doings, to prove them liars.” 


























GRAVEN. 


“ Behold, I have graver. thee upon the palms of my hands.” 
—Isaian xlix. 16, 


| fg on my hands’ warm palms 
A child’s loved name were sct, 
Engraved by fond device, 
Could I my child forget ? 


* 


XX—42 





XUM 








In daily toil 
and task, 
Lefore mine eyes 
would flit 
The vision 
of the loved— 
Could I the 
loved forget ? 


My heart would urge my hands 
To gracious deeds of love ; 

In joyful, constant toil 
Would they not swiftly move ? 


There is a Hand, once pierced, 
Upon whose palm is set 
My name for evermore— 
Can He His child forget ? 
CLARA THWAITES, 











WHITEFIELD AS A PREACHER. 


By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


OHN WESLEY, the organiser of the 
great Methodist movement, would never 
have producéd’so deep an impression on his 
age had not God simultaneously raised up, 
for the awakenment of his Church, Charles 
Wesley, the poet of the movement, and 
George Whitefield, the preacher. I purpose 
in this paper to point out the characteristics 
of Whitefield’s preaching, and the causes of 
its astonishing success. 

I. To estimate this aright we must first 
remember the utter deadness which had 
benumbed and paralysed the preaching of 
his day. ; 

(i). That deadnessbeganat the Restoration, 
We have the strange and deplorable testi- 
mony of acontemporary that for some time 
after 1660 the name of Charles I. was men- 
tioned in sermons far more often than the 
name of Christ. Now a Christian is a Christ- 
man; he derives his name from Christ; he 
takes his example from Christ; to Christ he 
owes the inestimable gift of redemption. A 
Christless preaching has no deep roots, and 
can produce no great results. In the 
eighteenth century most clergymen seemed 
to be afraid to preach Christ crucified, They 
preached in language euphemistic, or inflated, 
or coldly classical, either on subjects purely 
trivial,.or “screeds” of “fusionless” morality. 
The favourite subject of Samuel Wesley’s 
curate at Epworth was the duty of making 
one’s will. Judge Blackstone testifies that, 
in the early years of George III., he went 
from church to church to hear every clergy- 
man of note in London. He says that he 
did not hear a single discourse which had 
more Christianity in it than the writings of 
Cicero, and that from most of the sermons 
which he heard it would have been impossible 
to discover whether the preacher was a fol- 
lower of Confucius, of Mohammed, or of 
Christ.* 

(ii). Further than this, the preaching of the 
day was utterly conventional, and conven- 
tional preaching can never reach and touch 
the heart. One anecdote will be decisive. 
We know that the teaching and preaching of 
our blessed Lord was habitually drawn from 
and illustrated by the most everyday articles 
of food and furniture, the commonest inci- 
dents of life, the most ordinary scenes and 
sounds of nature. The hen and her chickens, 
the leaking wine-skins of the vintner, the 
burning of autumn weeds, the peasant. 

* See Stephens’s “ History of Methodism,” ii. 17. 





woman patching the old clothes of her hus- 
band or her boys, were not too trivial to be 
turned into themes for divine instruction by 
the Lord of Glory. Such teaching is ever 
real, and fresh, and vivid. Imagine then the 
depths of utter inanity and stupid fastidious- 
ness into which the English pulpit must have 
fallen wheti we read that a clergyman was 
censured for levity and bad taste, because, in 
a sermon against cruelty to animals, he had 
talked about dogs and horses! After that 
we can understand that the churches were 
empty, and that the people would not come 
to listen to what was so remote from their 
pressing needs—so stilted, so stereotyped, 
and so dead, 

(iii). And besides being Christless and con- 
ventional, the preaching of that day was 
cowardly. It ran as if uncertainly ; it fought 
sham battles, as one who beateth theair. It 
did not raise the nation from the abyss of 
ungodliness into which it had fallen, because 
it was afraid to grapple with national vices 
and popular iniquity. Cruelty of every form 
was rampant. Duelling was the universal 
law. of “honour” in society. Drink was 
yearly slaying its myriads in every rank. 
The slave trade was flourishing in all its 
vilest atrocity. Yet on all these subjects the 
voice of the Church in general was practically 
silent. How vapid and meaningless was 
such reticence! how unlike was it to the 
mighty thunderings of the Hebrew prophets! 
how unlike the teaching of the Lord Jesus ! 
* (iv.) Again, the tone of eighteenth-century 
sermons was too generally apologetic and half- 
believing. It was the age of the Sceptics and 
the Deists. Voltaire and Rousseau in France, 
Tindal, Collins and others in England, had 
undermined the belief of thousands. Even 
the clergy were so far affected by prevalent 
doubts that, as Bishop Butler tells us, Chris- 
tianity seemed to be generally given up in 
polite society, as a fanaticism below the dig- 
nity of serious argument. Every fop and 
witling felt secure in making the Gospel his 
jest. One of the commonest arguments of 
the clergy in the direction of Christian evi- 
dences was the entirely miserable one that, 
as there was at least a chance that Christianity 
might be true, it was safer to take that 
chance than to assume that Christianity was 
false. Can we wonder that, under such cir- 


cumstances, 
** The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 
But swollen with wind and the rank mist they draw, 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread” ? 
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II. To such an age Whitefield came like a 
new and unimagined force. The mere multi- 
tude of his sermons was amazing. When he 
was in America he wrote and told Wesley 
that he had been in great bodily weakness 
and far from well ; and yet that in seventy- 
five days he had preached one hundred and 
seventy-five sermons, besides many private 
exhortations ! When, in consequence of fail- 
ing health, he put himself on what he called 
“his short commons,” he still preached once 
a day, and three times on Sundays. Lest 
we should be utterly shamed by this stupen- 
dous activity, we must remember that this 
was itinerant preaching. Each sermon was 
preached again and again at hundreds of 
different places, and was not regarded as 
perfect—so Foote and Garrick tell us—until 
it had been delivered for about the fortieth 
time. Preaching was the one main work of 
these great evangelists, and, in the universal 
ignorance, they could repeatedly deal with 
the most elementary truths in a manner 
which would now be regarded as familiar 
even to triteness. Only sixty-three of 
Whitefield’s sermons are extant in an 
authentic form, and in them we look in 
vain for the elements of his influence and 
power. 

Alike in style and in subject, they are 
jejune and essentially commonplace, nor do 
iney reveal the smallest depth or originality 
of thought. They do not, however, fairly 
represent his powers. We know, for instance, 
that he often extemporised some quaint 
saying. In almost his last sermon, preach- 
ing on faith, he suddenly thundered out, 
“Works! works! A man get to heaven by 
works! I would as soon think of climbing to 
the moon by a rope of sand!” Once when his 
discourse was disturbed by an act of peculiar 
vileness, he reduced a hostile and brutal 
audience to silence by pointing to the offender 
and asking, in the words of Bishop Hall, 
‘whether they could not now see, with their 
own eyes, that man, when left to himself, is 
half a beast and half a devil?” Some of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s visitors were once 
extremely scandalised because he wasreported 
to have said that “ Jesus was so merciful as 
even to receive the devil’s castaways.” ‘“ Let 
us ask Mr. Whitefield himself,” said the 
Countess ; “ he is in the house.” “ Yes,” said 
Whitefield, “I did say it, and I will tell you 
what followed. After my sermon, a poor, 
wretched, diseased, broken-down woman came 
to me and said, ‘Sir, I dropped into the chapel 
by accident just when you spoke that sen- 
tence, and I thought I am the devil’s cast- 





away, for even my life of sin has now become 
impossible to me. But if what the preacher 
says of Jesus is true, I need not despair.’ 
And that saying became the complete salva- 
tion of her soul.” 

Il]. And whatever we may think of 
Whitefield’s printed sermons, which are un- 
readable—whereas those of John Wesley, 
being the sermons of a scholar and a fearless 
thinker, are still fresh and forcible — the 
effects which he produced by his preaching 
are indubitable. 

(i). The colliers of that day were of a pro- 
fane, brutal, neglected class; yet when 
Whitefield preached in the open air to the 
Kingswood colliers, the first signs that they 
were moved were the white channels of tears 
coursing down their grimy faces. Often 
while he spoke, “crying, weeping, and wail- 
ing were heard in every corner.” He himself 
says that “to behold such crowds standing 
together for hours in such an awful silence, 
and to hear the echoes of their singing run 
from one end of them to the other, was very 
solemn and striking.” That he reached the 
inmost hearts of many of these rough hearers 
was proved by their subsequent earnestness 
and consistency. 

(ii.) Again it is not easy to move the hearts - 
of children by sermons addressed to adults ;. 
but the children who heard Whitefield were 
profoundly touched. One day a little boy 
on the pulpit stairs was so concerned that he 
could hardly stand. ‘‘ Why do you cry so 
much ?” some one asked him. ‘“ Who can 
help it?” he answered; “the word cut me to: 
the heart.” He tells us how once, when, in 
imitation of his Lord, he was preaching on a. 
grassy knoll with the heavens for his sound- 
ing board, in one of what he called his “airy 
pluralities,” a group of little children was sit- 
ting round his pulpit, handing to him the 
notes written by enquirers. All the time he 
was being insulted in every way, and pelted 
with stones, and “every time I was struck,” 
he says, “the children turned up to me their 
little weeping eyes and seemed to wish they 
could receive the blows for me.” It is quite 
certain that multitudes of every age would 
not have flocked out with their lanterns 
to hear him, sometimes at four or five 
o'clock on a cold February or autumnal 
morning, if they had not felt that to them, 
at any rate, he had a tremendous message to 
deliver. 

(iii). Nor must it be supposed that his 
preaching was only effective in reaching the 
hearts of the poor. In Selina, Countess 
of Huntingdon, he had, as his most ardent 
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supporter, a lady of whom Cowper could 
say— 
“ And we can boast in these degenerate days 
Of one who wears a coronet and prays.’’ 

But many others were capable of appreci- 
ating theresults which he accomplished. “ Is 
any one in the room besides ourselves ?” 
asked poor blind George III. of Charles Wes- 
ley. ‘No, your Majesty.” ‘Then I should 
like to say,” remarked the king, “that you, 
and your brother, and Mr. Whitefield have, 
in my opinion, done more for true religion in 
this country than all the dignified clergy who 
are so fond of finding fault with them.” 
Lord Bath sent him £50 for his tabernacle, 
with the eulogy, “ Mocked and reviled as Mr. 
Whitefield is by all ranks of society, still I 
contend that the day will come when Eng- 
land will be just, and own his greatness as a 
reformer, and his goodness as a minister of 
the Most High God.” Lord Chesterfield, 
libertine though he was in sentiment, and 
fine gentleman of the world, was so moved 
by Whitefield’s comparison of a sinner with- 
-out religion to a blind man whose dog has 
-escaped him on the edge of a precipice, and 
whose staff slips out of his hand and goes 
skimming down the abyss as his foot is just 

-on the sheer descent, that he started up from 
his seat with the cry, ‘Good God, he’s over!” 
Hesent £20to Whitefield, and wrote, ‘“‘ White- 
field’s eloquence is unrivalled, his zeal unex- 
ceptionable.” Even so cold, critical, and 
entirely impartial a writer as David Hume 
called him “the most ingenious preacher he 
had ever heard,” and said that it was worth 
going twenty miles to hear him. 

(iv). Nor was it a small part of his triumph 
that, even for so distant and ill-directed an 
-enterprise as his orphanage in Georgia, he 
was able to extract large sums of money even 
from so cool an intellect as that of Benjamin 
Franklin. Franklin disapproved of the plan 
-of the orphanage, and thought that it ought 
to have been at Philadelphia, where it could 
have been built for half the expense. Yet 
determining to give nothing te the offertory, 
he was first induced to give all the copper in 
his pocket, and then by fresh strokes of 
oratory, to give all the silver, and then all 
the gold ; and, lasty, to empty copper, silver, 
and gold promiseuously into the alms-dish. 
His friend, the Quaker Hopkinson, had come 
on purpose with no money at all in his 
pockets, but at the end of the sermon wanted 
to borrow a gold piece, which was refused 
him on the plea that at that moment he was 
not in his proper senses. 

(v). The intensity of emotion which White- 





field’s eloquence excited may be understood 
by what Wesley said of him in his funeral 
sermon on November 18th, 1770. “In aii 
places,” he said, “the greater part of his 
hearers were affected to an amazing degree. 
Many were deeply convinced of their lost 
state, many truly converted to God. In 
some places thousands cried out aloud, many 
as in the agonies of death ; most were drowned 
in tears ; some turned pale as death; others 
were wringing their hands, others lying on 
the ground, others sinking into the arms of 
their friends ; almost all lifting up their eyes 
and calling for mercy.” Sometimes, the 
whole congregation, old and young, were 
drowned in tears. The little children re- 
turned home crying along the streets, and 
some could not help praying aloud. Some- 
times, as soon as he began, crying, weeping, 
and wailing were heard on every side. Many 
sank down to the ground, cut to the heart, 
and many were filled with divine consolation. 
It is to Whitefield’s honour that he always 
discouraged and, to the best of his power, 
overruled all purely hysterical manifestations. 
They illustrate, indeed, the immediate power 
of his oratory, but it was his far higher glory 
to have produced a deep and permanent effect 
upon the religious character of his generation 
and country, and to have helped so power- 
fully to 
“* Wake a greedy age to nobler deeds.” 

IV. And yet we are astonished when we 
read in the narratives of his hearers the 
means by which he produced these stupen- 
dous effects. Take, for instance, the accounts 
of the young man Winter, who was the com- 
panion, and the by no means indiscriminately 
admiring companion, of Whitefield’s later 
years. He says, “that he has known him 
avail himself of the formality of the judge 
putting on his black cap to pronounce sen- 
tence. With eyes full of tears, and heart 
almost too full for speech, he would say, after 
a momentary pause, ‘I am now going to put 
on my condemning cap. Sinner, I must do 
it. 1 must pronounce sentence.’ Then ina 
strain of tremendous eloquence he would 
repeat our Lord’s words, ‘Depart from me 
ye cursed.’ But it was only by hearing him 
and beholding his attitude and tears, that 
any person could conceive of the effect.” 

Or, again, take the anecdote furnished by 
David Hume. Hume reports that once, after 
a solemn pause, he exclaimed, “The atten- 
dant angel is just about to leave the threshold 
of this sanctuary and ascend to heaven. And 
shall he ascend and not hear with his ears 
the news of one sinner among this multitude 
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reclaimed from the errors of his ways?” 
Then pausing, he would stamp with his foot, 
and, lifting eyes and hands to heaven, he 
would cry aloud, “Stop, Gabriel, stop ere 
you enter the sacred portals, and yet carry 
with you the news of one sinner converted to 
God.” 

“This address,” says Hume, “ was accom- 
panied with such animated, yet real actions, 
that it surpassed anything I ever saw or | 
heard.” 

It is needless to observe that, if such flights | 
of oratory were attempted by any preacher | 
in these days, they would be sweepingly and | 
contemptuously censured as sensational, and | 
in bad and tawdry taste. Yet how little are | 
we able to estimate their force when we read | 
the impression which they produced on an | 
intelligence so sceptical and so unimpassioned | 
as that of the great Scotch philosopher ! 

V. How then can we account for the effi- 
eacy of sermons which produced results which | 
had perhaps been unparalleled since the days | 
of Savonarola ? 

(i). The answer is that Whitefield was a | 
heaven-born orator. Even as a boy his elocu- | 
tion had been perfect. His voice was so con- | 
summate an instrument that, as Garrick said | 
of him, he could if he chose pronounce even | 
the word “ Mesopotamia ” in tones so thrilling | 
as to reduce a whole audience to tears. His | 
gestures were faultless. A lady says that in 
repeating the verse “‘If I take the wings of | 
the morning and fly unto the uttermost parts | 
of the sea,” he slowly raised his arms in such | 
a way that she would not have been in the | 
least surprised if then and there he had | 
winged his way to heaven. “ While every | 
accent spoke to the ear, every feature of his | 
face, every motion of his hands, every gesture | 
of his arms spoke to the eye.” He was ex- 
tremely emotional. He so keenly felt the 
truths of which he was speaking that, during 
his sermon, he wasconstantly bathed in floods 
of tears. ‘‘ You blame me for weeping,” he 
said, ‘ but how can I help weeping for you 
when you will not weep for yourselves ?” 

(ii). But a deeper secret of his power than 








of God’s majesty that he was constrained to 
throw himself prostrate on the ground, and 
offer his soul as a blank for the Divine hand 
to write on it what should please God. One 
night, he describes a scene never to be for- 
gotten. It lightened exceedingly, and as 
some of the people were afraid to go home, 
he went with them, preaching warnings and 
consolations on the highway, while the thun- 
ders broke above his head, and the lightnings 
ran along the ground. He and a poor 
countryman continued in the field, prais- 
ing God, and praying for the time when 
Christ shall be revealed in a flame of fire. 
“© that my soul,” he wrete, “may be in a 
like flame when He shall come to call me.” 
How could such a man be other than elo- 
quent ? An untutored hearer, returning from 
one of his sermons, said, ‘‘ He preached like 
a lion.” 

(iii). Yet even this intense earnestness, this 
burning enthusiasm, surcharged with the love 
of souls, this passionate and irrepressible fire 
of conviction, might not have produced such 
far-reaching consequences but for two circum- 
stances. ‘The one was that he mainly con- 
fined himself to a few great truths of tremen- 
dous import. He held the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of reprobation ; he held the doctrine of 
endless torments for the vast majority of 
mankind. Such views are the most awful that 
the human mind can entertain, and they are 
views which the heart and conscience of 
Christendom, gradually enlarged and illumi- 
nated by the Holy Spirit of God, can no 
longer hold in the naked and ghastly form 
in which Whitefield held them. 

He did not mainly strive to teach in all 
their due proportion the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, but he strove to arouse, to convert, to 
move, to melt the iron sinew of obstinacy 
with the lightning of God’s wrath ; to dash in 
pieces the stony heart with the hammer of 
God’s word ; and to draw the defiant sinner 
with the magnet of His love. In the masses 
of human beings, who sometimes perhaps to 
the number of thirty thousand were ranged 
beneath his eyes, and reached by the magni- 


these was that he was intensely in earnest. | ficent swell and diapason of his marvellous 
He was not preaching vague half-truths, or | voice, he recognised only the eternal facts 
truths of which he had not himself felt the | that they were sinners, that Christ had died 
full and mighty force. A thoughtful writer | for their salvation, and that they would live 
has said, ‘‘It would be difficult, if not impos- ; for evermore. Such convictions compelled 
sible, to define the eloquence of Whitefield. | Whitefield always, even on the most casual 
It was the utterance of the whole man’s heart, | occasion, 

head, and person. It was more—it was the “To preach as one who ne’er should preach again, 
‘demonstration of the spirit and power ;’ ‘the ee 

utterance of a living exultant piety.’” Some- 
times he was so overwhelmed with a sense 


But there was yet another secret of White- 
field’s influence. It was the fact that the 
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commonest truths of vital Christianity had 
been practically forgotten. We read with 
simple amazement the celebrated conversa- 
tion between Wesley and Bishop Butler. It 
shows that so great and good a man as the 
Bishop had practically no conception of what 
is really meant by “‘ justifying faith,” though 
the doctrine is so clearly taught in our own 
homilies. The author of “The Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion” thought it 
an actual crime in Whitefield that he believed 
in so elementary a doctrine as the immediate 
personal guidance of the Holy Spirit of God. 
“Sir,” said the Bishop, “the pretending to 
extraordinary revelations and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost is a horrid thing, a very horrid 
thing !”—a “very horrid thing,” though it 
was the promise of the Father, and is taught 
on nearly every page of the New Testament ! 

The same prevalence of ignorance in high 
places is also remarkably illustrated by a 
very high and mighty letter of the proud 
Duchess of Buckingham, the natural daughter 
of James II., and the first owner of Bucking- 
ham Palace. It shows her absolute unacquaint- 
ance with, nay even her indignant rejection 
of, the truth that God has made all men of 
one, and that He is no respecter of persons. 
No less a prelate than Gibson, Bishop of Lon- 
don, had denounced the Methodists in his 
pastoral charge, because they gathered “ the 
rabble” to their preaching, as though for 
“the rabble” Christ had not died at all! 
And tlre Duchess wrote to the Countess of 
Huntingdon about the Methodists: “Their 
doctrines are most repulsive and strongly 
tinctured with impertinence and disrespect 
towards their superiors, in perpetually en- 
deavouring to level all ranks and do away 
with all distinctions. It is monstrous to. be 
told that you have a heart as simple as the 
common wretches that crawl on the earth. 
This is highly offensive and insulting, and I 
cannot but wonder that your ladyship should 
relish any sentiments so much at variance 
with ”—with what? with Scripture ? with the 
Gospel ? with the doctrines of the Church of 








England ‘—nothing of the sort; but “so 
much at variance with high rank and good breed- 
ing.” Evidently this very great lady had 
quite forgotten that Jesus was a carpenter 
and His apostles fishermen ; had not so much 
as read the words of Solomon, “The rich 
and poor meet together: the Lord is the 
maker of them all”; or the comment of 
George Herbert, “ All equal are within the 
Church’s gate.” 

We have tried then in part to understand 
why this marvellous preacher wrought results 
so lasting and so memorable, and why the 
world, which hated him so bitterly, and has 
hardly even yet learnt to do him justice, owes 
him so deep a debt of gratitude. He died in 
harness at the age of fifty-six, on September 
29th, 1770, worn out with manifold journey- 
ings and labours. ‘“ We shall have time 
enough,” he said, ‘‘to rest in Heaven. We 
are immortal till our work is done.” Just 
before his death, when a friend said to him 
that he was more fit to be in bed than to 
preach, he clasped his hands and cried, | 
“ Lord Jesus, Iam weary im thy work, not 
of thy work. If I have not finished my 
course, let me speak for Thee once more in 
the fields, seal thy truth, come home, and die.” 
At Exeter, in Massachusetts, he had preached 
a stupendous sermon two hours in length. 
Weak and ill he rode on to Newbury Port. 
Touched by the sight of the multitude wait- 
ing outside the house and about the stairs and 
hall to hear him preach, he said to his host, 
‘‘ Brother, you must speak to these dear 
people. I cannot say a word.” He took his 
candle to go to bed, but on the stairs his 
generous heart told him that he ought not 
to disappoint those who had come to hear 
him. Candle in hand, he stood on the stairs, 
and addressed to them a word of exhortation. 
“ His voice, never perhaps surpassed,” we are 
told, ‘‘in music and pathos, flowed on until 
the candle which he held in his hand burned 
away and went out in its socket. The next 
morning he was not, for God had taken 
him.” 
























THE FORTUNES OF 
HEXHAM ABBEY. 


By tue Rev. Canon R. T. TALBOT, M.A. 


| the year of our Lord’s Incarnation, 653, | perished. The year which followed was one 
: a young gentleman of Northumbria, Wil- | of confusion and anarchy, the religious and 
frid by name, knelt praying in the church of | civil prospect was desperate, and so, in what 
St. Andrew, at Rome. The youth was about | men called “the hateful year” of 634, Wil- 
nineteen years of age, and had need to pray, | frid, the founder of Hexham Abbey, was 
not only for deliverance from the ordinary | born. But those who in that year sowed in 
temptations of life’s heyday, but from extra- | tears, the next year reaped in joy, for in 635 
ordinary trials which do not often come to | Oswald sailed from the little Scottish islet of 
young men. He had been born in the year | Iona with his followers, and at a point on the 
634, a year known long after as ‘‘ the hateful | Roman wall not far from Hexham rallied the 
year.” Ushered into the world amid storm | scattered forces of Edwin’s kingdom. Oswald 
and tempest, the spirit of the child drew into | erected a wooden cross upon the place of 
itself the stirring and strenuous influences of | battle before the fight began; under its shadow 
the time. Events of great importance were | the battle was fought and won, and to the 
oceurring. A reign was just concluded which | auspicious spot men gave thename of Heaven’s 
was long proverbial as an era of security and | field. In answer to Oswald’s request, mis- 
strong-handed ruling. Edwin, the “thought- | sionaries from Iona came and worked among 
ful Edwin,” as Wordsworth calls him, had | Oswald’s subjects, and of these by far the 
been king from Forth to Humber from 617— | most distinguished was S. Aidan, the first 
633. “A woman with her babe might walk | Bishop of Lindisfarne. Into the hely face of 
scathless from sea to sea in Edwine’s day.” | Aidan men looked up and beheld the glory 
So in old England men spoke of Edwin’s | of God, and through his genial and noble 
supremacy. In him too the Christian faith | personality men believed in the Son of Man. 
had found a door of entrance into Northum- | But Oswald, the royal patron of the mission- 
bria. His marriage with the sister of King | ary bishop, came to an end similar to that of 
Ethelbert, of Kent, led to his conversion and | Edwin. At Maserfield, in 642, theold enemy, 
the public profession of Christianity in North- | Penda, once more deprived Northumbria of 
umbria. But our forefathers, in more senses | a righteous king. And once more followed 
than one, had, “through much tribulation, | a period of confusion ; and it is not until 651 
to enter into the kingdom.” In 633 the | that, after Oswin’s death, Oswiu once again 
heathen King of Mercia (Mid-Britain), Penda, | ruled over the whole territory which his pre- 
and the British Prince Cadwallon turned | decessors Edwin and Oswald had held. . For 
their united arms against Edwin. The op-| twenty years he reigned, and during those 
posing armies met at Hatfield, or Heathfield, | years Wilfrid played an important part. 

in Yorkshire. Here, in what was then a| _ It has been necessary to narrate this frag- 
desolate region of fen and soppy moor, Edwin | ment of history in order that we might see 
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Wilfrid with an historical background, and it 
is necessary that we should know something 
about Wilfrid, because Hexham owes the be- 
ginning of its importance to him. We are 
now in a position to pursue Wilfrid’s history 
to the point when his life is brought into 
relation with Hexham. When Wilfrid was 
fourteen he went as a scholar to the monas- 
tery of Lindisfarne. The brilliant career of 
Aidan was now within three years of its ter- 
mination. For five years the lad continued 
in that house, and during that time two 
moving events must have happened, and both 
of them in the same year. In 651 Oswin, 
the king, by the defeat of Oswin, became the 
sole ruler of the Northumbrian Kingdom, as 
it had been in Edwin’s and Oswald’s day, and 
following close upon the cleath of Oswin came 
that of his dear friend Bishop Aidan. “ Far 
off, on the sheep-walks of the Lammermoor, 
a shepherd boy named Cuthbert, destined 
afterwards to a wider fame, saw stars falling 
thick over the sky into the sea, und took 
them for angels carrying homeward the soul 
of Bishop Aidan.” It would seem that Wil- 
frid early in his life had begun to notice some 
weak points in the Celtic presentation of 
Christianity as it was seen at Lindisfarne. 
The Christianity of the north of England in 
the days of Wilfrid was of Irish origin. It re- 
presented the Christian customs and thought 
which, coming at an early time, had never 
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been touched by the hand of change or sub- 
jected to development. It represented, too, 
the characteristics of a people in whom great. 
gifts were balanced by great defects. Mr. 
Green has described the Celtic Church as 
“utterly devoid of that power of organiza- 
tion which was the strength of the Church 
of Rome. Hundreds of wandering bishops, 
avast religious authority wielded by heredi- 
tary chieftains, an inextricable confusion of 
tribal quarrels and ecclesiastical controversies 
in which the clergy, robbed of all really 
spiritual influence, contributed no element 
save that of disorder to the State, a wild 
jungle growth of asceticism which dissociated 
piety from morality, and the absence of those 
larger and more humanizing influences which 
a wider world alone can give ; this is the. pic- 
ture which the Irish Church of later times 
presents tous. Nor would the Irish Church 
in northern Britain have found very dif- 
ferent fortunes.” But it is too much to sup- 
pose that a mere lad like Wilfrid originated 
criticism such as these words point us to, and 
we shall not be wrong, perhaps, if we look 
outside the quiet home at Lindisfarne for 
some person who opened the boy’s eyes. Wil- 
frid was a sharp, bright youth, upon whom 
Oswiu’s wife Eanfleda looked kindly. She 
had been brought up in Kent, and the type 
of Christianity which she knew best was the 
Roman or Continental type, planted there by 
Augustine. With fine in- 
sight she saw in Wilfrid 
one who might be trained 
as the bringer-in of better 
things. She paid his ex- 
penses to Rome, and at the 
age of nineteen we find Wil- 
frid in what was still the 
greatest city of the world. 
His travelling companion 
was a young man from the 
north of England, Benedict 
Biscop, to whom the Conti- 
nent was to teach memor- 
able lessons in architecture, 
whereto Jarrow and Wear- 
mouth would bear witness. 
The organized and cultured 
Christianity of Rome cast 
its spell upon Wilfrid’s ima- 
gination. The irregularities 
of CelticChristianity seemed 
more and more vexatious. 
He returned to Lindisfarne 
full of what he, no doubt, 
thought a divine discontent, 
and full of what he probably 
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Celtic repre- 
sentatives 
said their say, 
but Wilfrid 
carried the meeting 
with his learned and 
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considered righteous anger against what he 
called in an irritating way, “the schism of 
Northumbria.” Wilfrid waited for his oppor- 
tunity, and we may be sure he did not rest 
idle. The heir apparent, Prince Alchfrid, 
leaned to his views, and gave him as a sign of 
favour, young as he was, the abbey of Ripon. 
The great moment arrived in 664, when the 
famous meeting at Whitby was held in 
Hilda’s Abbey to decide the question of uni- 
formity, and if one form of churchmanship 
was to be adopted, which one—Continental 
or local, Celtic or Roman? Colman and the 








summed up the offence of 

the Celtic Christians. 

The end of all was, that 
Oswiu passed what might be called in modern 
language an Act of Uniformity—the Conti- 
nental type of Christian discipline and wor- 
ship was to be the only recognised one. And 
80 Wilfrid had triumphed. He was rewarded 
shortly with the See of York, but owing to 
delays in taking up his office, for which he 
was himself responsible, St. Chad was ap- 
pointed to his place ; and it was not till the 
arrival of Archbishop Theodore, the new 
Metropolitan of England, in 669, that Wil- 
frid, who had quietly retired to Ripon, was 
reinstated. 
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The following year was one important to 
Wilfrid, and is of importance to us. Oswiu 
was succeeded by his son Ecgfrid as King of 
Northumbria. Once more a woman plays 
a part in Wilfrid’s career, and once more 
she is no less a person than the reigning 
queen, Etheldreda by name. The district of 
Hexhamshire containing the present parishes 
of Hexham, Allendale, and St. John Lee, was 
her marriage portion. Perhaps she thought 
that she might do what she would with 
her own, and she gave her dowry lands to 
the enterprising monk that he m ight found 
a monastery. Four years later Wilfrid began 
to build both a monastery and a church, and 
when he had finished the church he dedi- 
cated it to St. Andrew. Had he not prayed 
as a boy to his God in St. Andrew’s church 
at Rome nearly twenty-five years ago; and 
how better could he publicly thank God for 
His guidance hitherto than by naming his 
own Hexham church after St. Andrew? And 
there was something more than the link of 
a name which bound the English and the 
Italian building together. The Hexham 
church was the introduction of the noble 
style of architecture which he had seen upon 
the Continent, and. to Wilfrid it doubtless 
served as @ visible symbo! of that uniform 
Church-life in which England now shared 
equally with the Continent. The building was 
not a little wondered at and admired at the 
time. It was considered in its day the finest 
church on this side the Alps. But before 
Wilfrid had begun his work at Hexham the 
Queen Etheldreda had left her husband and 
entered a convent at Coldingham, some little 
way across the Scotch Border. We may 
imagine that this was not altogether pleasant 
to Ecgfrid, the lady’s husband, and he traced, 
no doubt, rightly or wrongly, his wife’s de- 
termination to take the veil to the advice of 
Wilfrid. But Ecgfrid did not leave himself 
uncomforted. He married a lady called Er- 
menburga, his first wife being now practically 
dead. The second wife was of a more secu- 
lar temper than the first, and both husband 

nd wife seemed determined to humble Wil- 
frid. The means employed were these. The 
bishopric of York in the seventh century 
was coterminous with the then Kingdom of 
Northumbria, from the Wash to the Forth, 
Theodore, Archbishop of Canterbury, called 
in by the king, divided the cumbrous diocese 
of York into four separate dioceses, and thus 
the position of Wilfrid was materially altered. 
He had fallen from his high estate. The 
new division made Hexham the seat of a 
bishop, and it continued thus for two hun- 





dred years. Among its twelve bishops are 
numbered St. Cuthbert, who held the post a 
very short time, and the celebrated St. John 
of Beverley. After the division of his diocese 
Wilfrid went to Rome to appeal against The- 
odore, and thus initiated that habit of refe- 
rence to Rome which had such far-reaching 
consequences, and was finally forbidden in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century by 
the Statute of Appeals. 

We will not follow Wilfrid in his postings 
backwards and forwards between Rome and 
England, his protests and imprisonments, his 
missionary labours in Sussex and Holland, or 
his more ordinary pastoral work at York and 
Hexham, all of which filled up the space of 
thirty years, till at last the storm of his life 
settled into the calm of death at Oundle 
Minster in the autumn of 709. “ His life,” 
said the witty Fuller, “had been like an 
April day, often interchangeably fair and 
foul, and, after many alterations, he set fair 
in full lustre at last.” 

The visitor to Hexham will think, as he 
climbs the hill to the Abbey, something of 
that impetuous master who laid the founda- 
tions of its fame, and of those busy feet 
which, in the hour of victory or defeat, trod 
this high place, and not unnaturally he will 
ask at once what memorial of himself Wilfrid 
has left behind in Hexham ? 

In the early part of the last century it 
was believed that nothing remained of Wil- 
frid’s work ; but in 1725 a portion was dis- 
covered. This portion is called the crypt. 
The word means hidden or secret, and is 
applied in church architecture to the under- 
ground chapels, which were once usual addi- 
tions to an important church. It. would seem 
that Wilfrid, in this and other portions of 
his work as a church-builder, followed the 
plan of churches which he had seen in 
Italy. To give full effect to his ideal he 
actually brought builders and masons from 
Italy to Hexham. The origin of a crypt is 
an interesting witness to the influences which 
built up the Christian Church. It was usual 
to erect an altar over the tomb either of a 
confessor or martyr, as though thereby to 
witness to all time the sincerity and self- 
sacrifice.which are the essence of Christian 
faith. Over these altar-tombs churches were 
frequently built, and the altar-tomb took its 
place in an underground story under the 
altar'of the upper church. The crypt was 
regarded as a very sacred spot, and, shrouded 
in “darkness, it spoke forcibly to the i imagina- 
tion of a holy life vanished and yet present. 
But the crypt was frequently introduced as 
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an architectural feature in course of time 
without the justification of a martyr or 
confessor’s tomb, and so it would appear to 
have been built at Hexham. 

As to Wilfrid’s church above the crypt we 
are dependent upon information contained 
in the old chroniclers, Eddius, Wilfrid’s chap- 
lain, or Prior Richard of Hexham, who wrote 
in the twelfth century. The building has 
long since given place to a nobler successor 
Yet Wilfrid’s church was in its time very 
wonderful, and marked a great step forward 
in English church architecture. There are 
two interesting features about Wilfrid's 
church which we must not pass over. The 
crypt is entirely built of stone prepared and 
used during the Roman occupation of Britain, 
and transported here and used again for 
quite another purpose. In the early part of 
the second century a wall was built, probably 
under the Emperor Hadrian’s direction, across 
England from the Tyne to the Solway, to 
protect the province from the Picts. Along 
the line of wall were military camps and 
towns, and one considerable town was about 
half a mile from the present town of Cor- 
bridge, which lies some three miles east of 
Hexham. This town was called Corsto- 
pitum. There is every reason to suppose 
that hewn stones from this old Roman town 
were transferred to Hexham and built into 
St. Andrew’s church. The Romans had left 
Britain some two hundred and fifty years 
before Wilfrid’s day, and many of their 
buildings afforded a convenient quarry. It 
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| 
is not a little interesting to think of Wilfrid’s 


Italian workmen actually pulling down what 
their Italian ancestors had built up, and de- 
voting their national talent so as to construct 
out of the materials of the past a building 
which witnessed to that spiritual empire 
which was rising as the Roman empire fell. 
The second point of interest in connection 
with Wilfrid’s church reminds us of happily 
long-past days when justice was irregularly 
administered, and when the kingdoms of 
divided England could not always insure 
the carrying out of such laws as existed for 
the protection of the innocent. In such a 
day the Church did excellent work by her 
system of sanctuary, by which she threw a 
merciful protection around the accused and 
prevented his life or liberty being touched 
while he remained in the neighbourhood of 
a sacred building. Wilfrid procured for his 
church at Hexham rights of sanctuary from 
the authorities, spiritual and temporal. The 
bounds of the sanctuary stretched a mile in 
every direction from the church, and stone 
crosses marked the limits of the asylum. If 
any one within these bounds arrested a fugi- 
tive who was seeking sanctuary, he was under 
a heavy fine to the church; the nearer to the 
church the daring act was committed the 
heavier the fine; but should any one have 
temerity enough to seize one who had attained 
the seat of sanctuary within the church, no 
fine could redeem so heinous an offence. The 
sanctuary seat or Frith Stool is the only 
remnant still existing of the upper church of 





‘The Market-place. 


From an old print. 
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St. Wilfrid. This great stone seat, cut from 
a single block, is certainly as old as Wilfrid’s 
day, and there is little doubt that it was used 
then, as it was certainly used in the Middle 
Ages, as the central point of the sanctuary, 
the bourne to which the thoughts of the 
desolate and oppressed turned in that region, 
the earthly pledge of a protecting providence. 
Wilfrid's work was carried on by his chaplain 
Acca, who succeeded him as bishop, and to him 
the church was indebted for many ornaments 
and decorations. Wilfrid was buried at the 
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church of his first love and charge. St. 
Peter’s, Ripon, but Acca was laid to rest at 
the east end of Hexham. The bishopric of 
Hexham lasted on until 821, when without 
any assignable reason it ceased to be a 
bishopric. Prior Richard, whom we have 
already quoted, says with regard to the ces- 
sation of the bishopric only this: “‘ And note 
that it ceased fifty-four years before the 
devastation of Northumberland, which was 
done by Haldane the Dane in the year 875 
from the Incarnation of our Lord.” And 
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under the remorseless hand of Haldane the 
Dane the first church at Hexham fell, after 
it had stood two hundred years, and with 
the church there passed away in blood and 
fire some of the earliest citizens of Hexham. 

For a while the place lay waste, and Hex- 
ham kept her sabbaths, but in the following 
century it seems to have slightly recovered 
itself, and it passed into the hands of the 
Bishops of Durham. For our purpose we 
may omit the record of its intervening for- 
tunes and come to the year 1108, when 
Thomas II., Archbishop of York (Hexham 
had now come into the hands of the York 
See), cast a pitying eye upon it. Wilfrid’s 
glorious cathedral had dwindled to very 
small proportions, and only two priests 
dragged on a miserable existence at the altar. 
Archbishop Thomas formed a plan for work- 
ing the church in connection with an order 
of canons of St. Augustine, who were to live 
in monastic buildings and serve the church. 
On November 1, 1113, a beginning was 
made. It was the day of small things in- 
deed. Only two canons came, one from 
York and one from Beverley, and in the cold 
and short winter days they made for them- 
selves some kind of abode among the ruins 
of the monastery. They were miserably 
poor, and could not have managed to live 
had not the kind Thomas of York sent them 
presents of eels and wine and money as well. 
The principal reason why the two original 
monks were so poor was this: under a pre- 
vious arrangement a man called Eilaf, a priest, 
served Hexham church as a parochial cure, 
and took a great portion of the endowments. 
It surely says much for the spirit of the two 
monks of the order of St. Augustine, that 
when they came and found Eilaf drawing what 
ought to have been their maintenance, they 
continued on good terms with him during 
the twenty-six years which elapsed before 
he died. As death drew near, Eilaf’s con- 
science became uneasy about those many 
years’ revenues which he had not allowed 
the canons to enjoy, and so he sent for the 
prior of Hexham and made honourable 
amends in his last bequest to the church of 
Hexham, and to the prior he gave “a certain 
fair philactery and a silver cross, which would 
contain relics of the saints, confessors, and 
bishops, Acca and Alehmund.” His sickness 
increasing, “he assumed the monastic habit” 
and some days after died. 

And now the affairs of the house at Hex- 
ham began to improve, and we may suppose 
that the number of canons had increased. 
How insecure they felt upon the very verge 





of the Scotch Border, is well seen by the first 
piece of important building which they un- 
dertook in their greater affluence. It was 
not a new church or a new living-house which 
was erected, but a strong gateway and a wall 
which girdled round the whole priory. Be- 
fore anything was attempted their home 
must be fortified, and as they went on to 
Laild the house of God they were like the 
Jews of old, who were doubly equipped with 
sword and trowel. The present church and 
conventual buildings were built between 
1180 and 1296. The work would proceed 
gradually as means afforded and as time 
allowed, and thus, bit by bit, the noble pile 
of buildings, of which a good deal still re- 
mains, rose from within its fortifications. 
But it was impossible that Hexham should 
remain long unmolested, considering how 
near it stood to the turbulent marauders 
of the Scotch Border. In 1296 the work 
of building had a terrible interruption. The 
town and priory were burned and devas- . 
tated by the Scots. Relics, books, muni- 
ments were all destroyed, and two hundred 
scholars of the priory school were burned 
alive in the cloister. The monks were scat- 
tered, and found quarters in neighbouring 
religious houses. For the next quarter of a 
century Tynedale was continually harried by 
the Scots, and a murrain among the cattle in 
1319 reduced the fortunes of the priory to the 
lowest ebb. Not until Edward III. ascended 
the throne did a more peaceful time allow 
the Hexham house to retrieve its position. 
And when troubles from without ceased, 
troubles from within began to shake the com- 
taunity. The general paralysis of the mo- 
nastic system which crept upon it in the fif- 
teenth century was manifested in the relaxed 
discipline of the order of Austin Canons, by 
which Hexham had been so long served. 
Efforts were made to revive discipline, but 
without avail, and Hexham Priory in all pro- 
bability was no exception to the general run 
of such institutions. The time in which mo- 
nasteries could serve a useful purpose was 
drawing to a close, and an institution which 
had served God in its day and generation was 
now about “to fall on sleep.” In 1536 Crom- 
well, acting for Henry VIII. issued, under 
the authority of Parliament, instructions to 
Commissioners to inquire into the state of 
certain houses with a view to their dissolu- 
tion, and Hexham was one of the houses-on 
the fatal list. We have some interesting de- 
tails of the last days of Hexham. The 
monks were evidently prepared to show a 
bold front and stand upon their rights. As 
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the four Commissioners approached they could | and so continues down to the present 


see the canons standing armed on the roof of 
their church. The great bell in the monas- 
tery, “the Fray Bell,” which had sounded full 
often to announce the coming of the bloody 
Borderers, now rang out to warn Hexham 
of “malice domestic,” instead of “foreign 
levy.” The town bell rang too, and gathered 
the tenants of the Abbey under arms in the 
market-place hard by the church. Being par- 
leyed with by the Commissioners, the canons 
said they would die rather than yield the 
house, and the Commissioners thereupon re- 
tired to Corbridge to consider their next 
step. Eight days later broke out the northern 
rebellion, which went by the name of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, and the north of Eng- 
land became a divided house, part standing 
for the king and part for the cause of the 
suppressed monasteries. The canons soon 
saw that their only course was to submit to 
the king, and this they endeavoured to inti- 


‘mate to the king, but their purpose was frus- 


trated by the trickery of a go-between, John 
Heron, of Chipchase. The canons desired 
Sir Reginald Carnaby, of Halton, who stood 
in favour at Court, to tender their submis- 
sion, but Heron, the go-between, for his own 
purposes, misrepresented the monks to Sir 
Reginald, and the result was that the unfor- 
tunate monks were maintained in their re- 
sistance. The rebellion proving abortive, 
Henry proceeded to deal out punishment to 
those houses which had made a prolonged 
resistance, and he named Hexham among the 
abbeys, where Norfolk is to “cause all the 
monkes and chanons that be in any wise 
faultie, to be tyed uppe, without further 
delay or ceremony, to the terrible example of 
others.” And so the last Prior of Hexham, 
Augustine Webster, was hanged at Tyburn. 
His companion on the gallows was the Prior 
of Beverley. Four centuries earlier Beverley 
had sent one of those two canons who came 
to revive the life of Hexham, and now that it 
has come to its end a monk of Beverley is 


united in death with the representative of the | 


Hexham house. As for the other members 
of the community, some six or seven seem to 
have been hanged at a later date ; and of the 
rest, those under twenty-four were turned 
out to make their own way in the world, 
while the elders received 40s. a year and a 
gown. 

The priory and its property were given by 
Henry VIII. to Sir Reginald Carnaby, of 
Halton Castle, and have passed through a 
succession of hands to their present owner. 


The priory church became a parochial church, | 





time. 

Such, then, is the history in outline of the 
rise and fall of a north-country abbey. It 
had more distinguished contemporaries, and 
also houses founded at a subsequent time 
surpassed it in fame. But it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that for many generations 
it kept alive in its own neighbourhood the 
traditions of a kind of life which might easily 
have been undervalued and forgotten. The 
traveller to-day round about Hexham will 
still see the massive peel-towers, the fort- 
resses and refuges of a pastoral people. The 
wild work of moss-troopers, cattle-lifters, 
raiders, the many species of the genus Border 
brigand we have said something about in 
the foregoing part of this paper. In a neigh- 
bourhood like this brute force must have 
been valued above any other human gift ; the 
cultivation of anything else than muscularity 
must have seemed ridiculous. In those days, 
then, the Hexham house would witness to the 
other side of things. There instead of action 
was thought ; for men of war, men of letters; 
for roughness, refinement; for the cultivation 
of the arts of war, the exercise of the arts of 
peace. Such witness in its time the house 
at Hexham bore, and, if so, did it not fulfil 
a noble purpose ? And, over and above this, 
the house bore its witness to the real end 
and aim of living. The testimony was de- 
livered, no doubt, in weakness: the old 
Adam was perhaps not unknown at Hexham; 
but still that house witnessed, however im- 
perfectly, to the significance of life as an 
education for men in divine knowledge and 
a preparation for a wider life. 

It will seem almost a crime, from the 
architectural point of view, to say little or 
nothing about the fabric of the church, which 
has been called “the text-book of Early 
English architecture” ; but we have aimed 
rather at recording the human than the 
artistic interests of the place. With a few 
more specimens of this human interest it 
may be permitted to us to close. One mile 
on the other side of the river Tyne is the 
church of St. John Lee. This church occu- 
pies the site of the ancient cell used as an 
oratory by St. John of Beverley. He was 
an elder contemporary of Wilfrid, and had 
received his education under Hilda at Whitby, 
and became for a time the teacher of Bede. 
To the cell, on the river-side close to Hex- 
ham, John was wont to retire during the 
period of his bishopric at that place. The 
spot is of interest because there is hardly 
any saint in the north who laid a more 
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enduring hold upon the affections of the |a very interesting memorial of the Roman 
people than John, who is surnamed of Bever- | occupation was lately brought to light, and 
ley, after his last home in the East Riding of | may now be seen in the Abbey church. It 
Yorkshire. | consists of a well-carved tombstone erected 
About two miles from the town, in 1464, | to the memory of a young Roman officer. The 
one of the battles which form part of the | carving represents a cavalry officer riding 
Wars of the Roses took place. The event | roughshod over a fallen foe, whose fierce 
was disastrous to Henry VI., who fied de- | bearded face is well portrayed. The inscrip- 
feated from-the field. Queen Margaret and | tion is to this effect: “To the Gods the 
her son, Prince Edward, fled into the neigh- | Shades. Flavinus, a horse soldier of the 
bouring forest, and were sheltered by a! cavalry regiment of Petriana, standard - 
robber in a cave—still pointed out as the | bearer of the troop of Candidus, twenty- 
“Queen’s Cave.” Somewhere within the | five years of age, having served seven years 
Abbey, in an unmarked grave, lies the body | in the army, is here laid.” As we look at 
of the Duke of Somerset, under whose leader- | this touching memorial of the young Italian 
ship the battle of Hexham was lost, and who | sleeping on the bleak Northumbrian fell, 
was beheaded after the encounter by his! there are few of us who will not feel in this 
captors. presence the “one touch of nature” which 
To revert to the earlier period onc¢ more, | “ makes the whole world kin.” 





A HOME CIRCUIT. 
Dy maz Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A. 
CONCLUDING PAPER. 


MUST now be forgiven for a line of ego- | posed chiefly to astonish a countryman. This 
tism. Suddenly finding myself expected | is partly a mistake. You can see the whole 

to address the party, I turned to the spirit | figure of a human “ giant” at a glance. But 
of the words, “ Without a parable spake He | a mere visitor to the metropolis cannot take 
not unto them,” and casting my eyes round | in its magnitude. Nor can he duly realise 
saw a conspicuous text over the fireplace to | the advance of the rim which daily adds to 
this effect: ‘“Whatsoever things are true, | its circumference, or watch the tide of houses 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things | which creeps over the fields surrounding 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- | it. We say, e.g., that Queen Anne is dead ; 
soever things are of good report—think on | and yet she never showed such aggressive 
these things.” So I bade the girls look out life as is seen in the rise of red-walled red- 
of the window and tell me what sort of a | roofed tenements which steadily go on add- 
day it was. “ Bright,” one presently replied ; | ing fresh rings to the growth of the metro- 
and then all the rest said the same, with apt | politan tree, and must show to any one 
agreement. ‘‘And were they glad when | looking down on London, say from a bal- 
they felt bright too ?” | loon, like a rosy halo of brick and tiles around 
“Yes, sir,” in chorus. |it. The spread of houses in the direction 
“Now, then, when you have done looking | of Hornsey, which includes Crouch End, is 
out of window, look there,” and I pointed |in some respects most notable, as large 








to the text. All the heads turned. “There,” 
I said, “is the way to have a bright heart ;” 
and when I added, “Don’t forget that,” 
there was a pleasant sound of genuineness in 
the reply that they would not. 

Presently we took train back again, and 
having changed at Barking, arrived at the 
terminus of the Great Eastern, whence we 
stepped across to Broad Street and ran to 
Crouch End in a short half hour. Londoners 
are sometimes assumed to be so familiar 
with the spread of their city as to be unob- 
servant of its growth and size. It is sup- 


numbers are being built for working people, 
and cheaply rented. A friend of mine who 
is on the direction of an artisan’s dwelling 
company which kas done much work here, 
told me some time ago that they yearly 
received in small sums for tenements on a par- 
ticular plot of land that they had covered in 
this region alone no less a sum than £20,000. 
_And yet this increment of habitation is 
| hardly noticeable in the presence of numerous 
| and more costly additions in the direction of 
| the Alexandra Palace. 


| Jt was in a terrace facing this that we 
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‘found the “ Crouch End Cottage Home.” It 
is older by some two years than that at 
Leigh, and thus the girls it shelters have 
been under a longer course of training. 
They are of the same class, and have much 
the same history, as those we had just seen, 
and yet the moment I set eyes on them I 
saw adifferenee in their faces and carriage. 
Their smiles were fresher, lips more red, and 
cheeks distinctly firmer and more brown. 
There were seventeen of them, counting a 
baby which they were nursing and handing 
to one another like a doll. In each Home it 
is found well to have such a guiltless inmate. 
It helps to disintegrate the remnant of that 
soiled roughness which the girls bring with 
them, since it both sheds a sense of inno- 
cence and nurtures reforming love. The 
Crouch End Home is a small house, but its 
healthiness is promoted by an insistent sup- 
ply of cold water and fresh air. “I never,” 
remarked the genial matron, “let a window 
be shut by day, nor indeed by night, except 
in very bitter weather.” The girls cry out 
that they will perish of cold when they first 
come and find that they may not box them- 
selves up in a hot foul room, but they soon 
get used to the change, and these certainly 
showed in their healthy faces the wisdom of 
the sanitary regulations which were enforced. 
“They often get up of themselves,” said the 
matron, “and play all over the house before 
the hour fixed for their rising.” No servant 
was kept. The children did all the work. 

“They don’t help you much in the kit- 
chen,” I suggested. 

“Oh, don’t they though!” was the prompt 
answer. 

“ Well,” I said, “I hope you never let 
them peel the potatoes.” 

“Why not?” the matron asked in sur- 
prise. 

‘‘ Because,” I replied, ‘‘ potatoes should be 
scrubbed clean and not peeled before boiling. 
If peeled they lose all the outer life and 
nutriment they have ever received from the 
earth and air.’ 

“There now,” she said, “I never thought 
of that. I'll certainly try it.” 

Here was a minute but not insignificant 
indication of a readiness to learn, by no 
means unimportant in one who has to teach. 
She then made us taste some excellent bread 
of their own baking, and took us up-stairs. 

“Look,” she said, “at the floor,” pointing 
to that of one of the rooms. “It has been 
scrubbed four times ; the girls must learn to 
scrub well; the one who did this had to do 
it over and over again, and now you see what 





it is.” With all the persistence in seeing 
that her directions were duly carried out by 
the children, she had plainly won the hearts 
of them all, as might be seen by their manner 
towards her. “There was-one girl,” she 
remarked, “who was the roughest I ever 
saw. She was stupid, and oh, so wild! I 
really didn’t know what todo with her. But 
in a few weeks she was wonderfully changed, 
and now sometimes she will leave her work 
for a minute and run up to me only to say 
* How I love you!’” 

I inquired into the history of these chil- 
dren, and found that a large proportion of 
them came from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Central Refuge. One of the 
eldest was a picture of health and brightness. 
Her mother, I learnt, was a terrible woman 
on the Highway. The child had been brougi:t 
by her grandfather. ‘And when,” I re- 
marked, “‘ she pleases, her mother can claim 
her.” “Too true,” said Miss Steer, “the 
law must be altered.” Maternal influence is 
radically sacred, but it may become diabo- 
lical ; and when a girl has been nurtured in 
a pure and loving home apart from a parent 
who is cruelly indifferent to her child, and 
feels it, when young, to be only a hindrance 
in her infamous life, it is horrible to think 
that she can demand it on the edge of wo- 
manhood, and replace the lessons of modesty 
and cleanliness it has received by those of 
shame. No facilities need be afforded for 
the easy adoption of a child by an indivi- 
dual, and yet the representatives of corporate 
philanthropy might surely be empowered to 
prohibit the resumption of parental control, 
where it is plainly vicious, over a girl who 
had been neglected throughout her childhood 
by her natural protectors. 

The Crouch End Home was mainly supported 
by residents in the immediate neighbourhood 
through the kind and active interest of the 
wife of one of our council who lived there. 
Most of the children attend thé Crouch End 
Board School, several of them being educated 
free of charge at the instance of the mem- 
bers of the Hornsey Board ; and this plan 
was found to answer well. I may add that the 
strictest economy is used in the equipment 
and conduct of all the Homes, but their ex- 
penses absorb a large sum annually, and help 
is very welcome from any who realise the 
work they try to do. 

There were still two more to be visited, 
but a round which took in St. George’s-in- 
the-East, Southend, and Hornsey, with pauses 
for deliberate inspection in each place, had 
consumed a whole day. We left the Crouch 
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End Home, with its bright party of young 
girls and outlook over the grounds of the 
Alexandra Palace, for the train which landed 
us at Broad Street, whence a stream of weary 
faces was pouring on its way to fresher air 
and a more restful parenthesis of life than 
the importunate city could supply when the 
day’s work was done. And a knot of gaudy, 
loud-voiced women and half-drunken men 
at the corner of the street leading from 
Princes Square into the Highway, accentu- 
ated still more the contrast between the 
smiling children in the Home we had left 
and the rooms in which they would have 
slept that night if no one had tried, for the 
love of God and man, to save them from 
what they would have known, and learnt 
to be. 

On a subsequent day Miss Steer and I 
visited the remaining Homes—the “ Hope 
Lodge” established at Redhill, and the 
“‘Haven” built at Ticehurst. But these 
branches had shot out so far afield that ten 
hours had to pass before we could. reach 
and return from their tips. On this occasion 
I was to meet Miss Steer by 9.30 at the 
Lendon Bridge Station, and went there 
from my house by the “underground” to 
Bishopsgate, walking across the intervening 
part of the city. The “awakening” of London 
is one of the seven wonders of the world. I 
had before seen its earliest movements. in 
leaving it by a “newspaper ” train, and been 
struck with the fancy that “intelligence” 
and “milk ” are the two first daily and most 
importunate human demands. As the infant 
craves the one soonest in its life, so does the 
new-born metropolitan morning. The tall, 
capacious vessels in which it comes by rail 
are quickly emptied into a thousand bright- 
canned carts, whose Jehus drive furiously 
to a myriad of thirsty breakfasters, while 
the other—“ intelligence ”—fresh from the 
nightly driver of pen and preparer of type 
gallops to the termini to be presently flung 
out at countless country stations for those 
who wake once more to ask for some new 
thing. But I had never swum against the 
stream which pours over London Bridge at 
nine in the morning. The tide beneath is 
nothing to it. The procession of freshly- 
brushed tall hats and clean boots which 
blackened each side of the road was, how- 
ever, only one column of the invading host 
which would soon fill every cell in that great 
hive of offices and shops which empties itself 
every night, and then calls back its bees, not 
laden with fresh honey, but with renewed 
appetite to suck more out of the city fields. 

xXX—43 





We started punctually, steaming through 
great flats of chimney-pots which showed like 
stubble broken by stacks of board school and 
other brick, till fields and trees (whose leaves 
showed their fresh green against smoky 
trunks) had been passed, and Croydon was 
reached. There we had to wait half an hour 
for the Redhill train, with opportunity to 
realise the pressing offers of cocoa, mustard, 
and soap made by the station walls. Ata 
little before eleven we stepped from our car- 
riage and soon entered ‘‘Hope Lodge,” the 
Home we sought. It then contained four- 
teen girls, whom we found neatly capped, 
and busy in their working room, the inevi- 
table “baby” being at the head of the table 
around which they sat. After a few words 
to them, I inquired into the circumstances of 
three. The first, a bright well-grown girl, 
was the daughter of a professional man, then, 
seemingly, sunk and lost somewhere in the 
slough of London. Her mother was dead. 
Her two sisters were on the streets, where 
she must have followed them if some Chris- 
tians had not brought her to the Home in 
Princes Square, whence she had been trans- 
ferred te Redhill. The next, an East-Endes, 
had first lost her father, and on her motl-er 
marrying again and then dying, had been 
thrust, a destitute step-child, out of doors. 
The third was from the “country.” Her 
father, an unskilled labourer, was engaged 
in some north-country works, and her mother 
herself was then in a Home, where she had 
been for some two years. Being about to 
leave, she had desired to be rejoined by her 
child, who steadily resented this request, 
and, as she was approaching her twentieth 
year, wished to become a domestic servant. 
A place had been found for her. But I could 
not ask her why she pleaded against seeking 
such shelter as her own parent proposed to 
give. What had she seen and learnt before 
her mother had been led to seek that of a 
Refuge? I found, however, that this young 
woman had received injunction from her 
father not to ‘go home.” A deplorable pic- 
ture of what might have been a humble but 
loving and united household! I was told 
that she was an only child. 

These three “cases ” were enough to show 
the kind of work which was being done at 
“Hope Lodge.” As in the other Homes, 
much evidence of sumptuary resources was 
apparent throughout the house. Everything 
was made the most of, though there was not 
over much to be thus economized. The fur- 
niture was clean, but worn, and the scanty 
equipments of the bedrooms showed that the 
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girls were being taught to make the ends a residence and training intended to last for 
meet of such appliances as they had. No | several years. They seemed as if they would 
servant was kept, and thus they learnt per-| need it. I will not offer any samples of the 
force some of the various lessons needed for | history which these young lives might pro- 
domestic service. | duce ; suffice it to say that, as in the other 
i. ne Lewes 9 in vee segs “ery are “ — which a = 
. in ys unlike any o critics of “preventive” work pause be- 
the rest, being four miles from a station, and fore they decided that outcast girls on the 
set in ape — of genuine rae — | brink of ruin had better be left to be dealt 
ings. is “ Haven” was built by a lady in | with by the Poor Laws alone. 
the grounds of her old house, which stands| The provider of this country “Haven” 
close to the site of a still older one (once sur- | had sent her carriage to fetch us from Etch- 
rounded by a moat), but is now broken up | ingham, and after luncheon and a look round 
into ornamental ponds within gardens which | the conservatories and gardens, it took us 
command a beautiful view of these parts of | back to the same station, whence we reached 
Sussex. Numerous modern mansions are | Cannon Street at about six, having completed . 
dotted about the neighbourhood, but the | our projected inspection of the Homes which, 
— at nicmey ee _ open a | at — distances, geen the Ratcliff 
which were ancient long before wealthy Lon-| Highway Refuge. Its seed was sown in a 
doners began to provide for themselves rich little room a few yards from that thorough- 
Py — reached by pe = — fare, and this imperfect measurement of its 
tickets. e present owner of this place, | latest branches may, I hope, help to 
touched by the efforts which the Ratcliff | strengthen the confidence of those who be- 
Highway Refuge makes to rescue young girls | lieve that the latest movement towards the 
from the craft and subtlety which the devil | reclamation of those who have fallen, and the 
or man worketh against them, has built a | saving of some who are in sore danger of a 





cottage a few minutes distant from her door, 
fitted to hold ten of these outcasts whom she 
visits daily, and watches over with motherly 
care. The expense of their training is partly 
borne by the central institution at ‘St. 
George’s-in-the-East. The house itself, how- 
ever, was erected at her own cost, and the 
girls not only enjoy fresh air and special 
supervision, but divers material advantages 
inseparable from the contiguity of produc- 
tive gardens and a generous household. 
This lady has her hands full. The chil- 
dren she then sheltered were all plainly of the 
class which requires what she provides. I did 
not want to be told this. I could see it at once. 
As I looked at their faces I received the same 
impression as that which had been given to 
me by the girls at Leigh. These had been 
brought in lately. The “Haven” had not been 
long finished, but its inmates had come for 


ruinous fall, is not a merely impulsive work 
| essayed by devoted Christians who are insuf- 
' ficiently acquainted with political and social 
‘economy, but that it is distinctly effective in 
| lessening the vice as well as individual misery 
| which taints the life of London. It is, indeed, 
but one healing touch of ointment to a great 
sore, and yet, by God’s help, many of those 
hereby touched have shown, and are show- 
ing, signs of fresh bodily and spiritual health ; 
and an encouraging impulse has so far been 
given to all who are persuaded that it is an 
un-Christian thing to turn aside from the 
spectacle cf gross sin, and say with untrue 
cynicism, “You do nothing after all, since 
the place you empty is soon filled by another 
sinner of the same sort.” These critics would 
have been among such as were offended by 
One who came to seek and to save those 
that were lost. 














ON LONELY HILLS. 
By MARY DAVISON, Avrnor or ‘‘Sxapow anv Suing,” “ Lucizz,” “Tae Oxiver Cumnpren,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V.—KATTARINA’S MISSION. 


Te Kattarina this was the first of many 

happy hours. She had now free ad- 
mission and: a welcome to the study at all 
times, and she was so quiet, so taken up 
with her own work and so considerate of her 
uncle’s, that she was no interruption to him, 
but, on the contrary, after the first few 
days, he always felt there was something 
wanting in the room where so much soli- 
tary work had been done when he missed 
his quiet little companion from her usual 
place. 

The sense of usefulness, so delightful to a 
child, gave a special charm to an employ- 
ment which was at once work and play, and 
so seriously did Kattarina look upon it as 
an important duty, that nothing ever tempted 
her to break off from it until what she con- 
sidered her daily task in the study was 
finished. 

One day, soon after she began, Eliza- 
beth’s little knock came to the half-open 
door, and she peeped cautiously in. 

“Miss Catherine, dear,” came in a loud 
whisper — Elizabeth always ignored the 
foreign form of the child’s name—‘“I’m for 
feedin’ the fowls now; will you please to 
come ?” 

That was the strongest temptation that 
could have been offered to Kattarina; for 
what child was ever insensible to the delight 
of throwing handfuls of grain to an eager 
struggling flock of poultry in a country 
farm-yard, or of watching them hurry for- 
ward from all sides, legs and wings in full 
activity, till they crowd themselves greedily 
into a compact mass round the centre of 
action, with the low, excited chuckling that 
belongs to their feeding-time ? 

Kattarina felt the charm keenly ; but this 
time, in answer to Elizabeth’s invitation, she 
looked up with an expression of tranquil 
pre-occupation. “Thank you, Elizabeth,” 
she said, “ but I am now engaged. I assist 
my uncle, and I have not yet finished ;” and 
Elizabeth, to whom the child’s quaint little 
phrases were marvels of precocious wisdom, 
went down-stairs, smiling broadly to herself, 


‘and after reporting her answer to Miss 


Innis with many admiring comments on the 
“‘ old-fashionedest child that ever she seen,” 
went out to attend to her poultry, first, 
however, carefully putting aside a good 





portion of their food till such time as 
Kattarina should be at leisure to give it to 
them herself. 

But Kattarina’s pursuits were by no 
means entirely antiquarian. As spring ad- 
vanced, a great part of her life was spent 
outside, and in its out-door aspects, Hill 
House was an ideal home for a child. 

The large old garden with high walls, on 
which were trained such pear and plum and 
currant-trees as all the country round could 
not rival; the shrubberies, the fir planta- 
tions, and above all, the big rambling farm- 
yard, offered all that any heart could desire 
in the way of a playground; and to Kat- 
tarina, accustomed to live in a town where 
whatever wealth of beauty lay around her 
was for the most part unknown to her or 
only known in distant glimpses, the charm 
of a delightful novelty was added to its 
other charms. 

Italy has indeed a loveliness beyond all 
dreams, but to a little girl whose home is in 
one flat of a big house in a narrow Italian 
street, who is not rich enough to drive, or 
old enough to walk much, it matters little 
that violet-tinted hills and exquisite gardens, 
and slopes where tall cypress-trees rise above 
the silvery olives, are somewhere near, yet 
out of reach. 

This had been Kattarina’s case, and if she 
had not been too young for such com- 
parisons, she would undoubtedly have de- 
cided that even a little wood of larch firs, 
where she could walk or run without re- 
straint, was far better than an olive grove 
seen far off, and that an old-fashioned broad- 
walked garden at Cloughmore, that one had 
access to, was much more satisfactory than 
glimpses through arched gateways of stately 
courtyards where lemons and oranges and 
tall, red-flowered camelia trees flourished for 
some one else. 

Every nook and corner of the place was 
soon familiar ground to Kattarina. Her 
daily explorations were generally begun by 
a round of the farm-yard with Elizabeth in 
pursuit of eggs, and that long-practised 
searcher shortly declared that her companion 
far outdid her in success, finding nests in 
out-of-the-way corners where she would never 
have discovered them, and in which the 
most experienced hens had counted on com- 
plete security, and seeming to know m4 
instinct those remote hiding-places to whic. 
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turkeys of wandering tendencies had retired | and astonished at the appearance of the new 


in the vain hope of bringing out a family on 
their own account. 

On the occasion of such discoveries it 
would, indeed, be hard to say which of the 
two was the prouder—Kattarina, as she tri- 
umphantly displayed her trophies to Miss 
Innis, or Elizabeth, whose pride was all in 
the child’s achievement. Then there were 
often long mornings spent about the farm 
and garden with her aunt, under whose 
nominal supervision all out-door, as well as 
indoor matters, were conducted ; but though 
Miss Innis gave to this, as to all her other 
affairs, the most conscientious attention, and 
underwent a good deal of fatigue in picking 
her steps along muddy farm lanes in all 
weathers, so as personally to superintend the 
various field operations with an anxious 
sense of responsibility as her brother's 
deputy, yet in such matters the land-steward 
was the real authority. 

He was a wise old man of much experience, 
who, having worked on the farm as a boy, 
had managed it for forty years with an in- 
terest no whit less than if it had been his 
own, and he had the gift, not uncommon 
among such people, of respeczfuliy consulé- 
ing his mistress on every point, while at the 
same time he so directed her instructions 
that seeming hers they were all ‘his own; 
doing it, too, in perfect —_ faith, and pro- 
bably believing as strongly as she did herself 
that his own opinion had been really sub- 
jected to Miss Anne’s judgment. These 
morning walks, indeed, often broke in upon 
Kattarina’s lesson-time, for she was supposed 
to have a lesson-time every day under her 
aunt’s guidance ; but if the sun was shining 
Miss Innis was generally inclined to think 
that it was a pity to keep the child in-doors, 
or if a message came that she herself was 
wanted in the garden, or at some particular 
field, she woul have felt it cruel to have 
left her little niece behind her with a task to 
do; so if there had been any prejudiced 
people at hand to make comments the 
would probably have said that Kattarina’s 
edueation was not done justice to, or even 
that the child herself was in a fair way of 
being spoiled. But if there were such a 
danger Kattarina somehow escaped it. It 
was, in the first place, quite unconsciously to 
herself that she was the centre of interest to 
the household, and she was not the sort of 
child to exact indulgences, or to take advan- 
tage of the very tender guardianship with 
which she was surrounded. 

The poor people about, curious at first, 





inmate, soon warmly adopted her as one of 
the Hill House family ; and, standing at their 
cottage-doors, as Miss Innis, with Kattarina’s 
little hand in hers, came in sight along the 
roads, agreed among themselves that it was 
“ heartsome to see a child about the old place 
again,” and that she was “the fine company 
for Miss Anne, to be sure.” 

No one would have agreed more heartily 
in that verdict than Miss Anne herself, and 
yet, on the whole, her life was, perhaps, 
less affected by Kattarina’s advent than her 
brother’s ; but, indeed, it seemed as if the 
child had been sent on a double mis- 
sion to Cloughmore, in fulfilment of which, 
without knowledge or effort of her own, her 
little life was destined to influence both these 
other lives, and to supplement each accord- 
ing to its special requirements. 

Miss Innis was not conscious of deserving, 
and had certainly never expected, any re- 
ward for a life of unselfish devotion ; but 
now the reward had come unsought, and just 
in the form that best gave her what she 
needed. 

To be drawn back into human fellowship, 
to be roused out of an existence that was as 
unconsciously selfish as his sister’s was un- 
consciously the reverse, was what Mr. Innis 
most required ; and though that may seem 
beyond the sphere of a child’s influence, yet 
all unknowingly Kattarina helped to lead 
him out of that isolation. 

In his case it was no hardness of heart 
that had made him shut himself up in selfish 
solitude ; no denial of the ties that bind us 
to each other and bring the duties of fellow- 
ship and mutual help, as much to those whose 
lives have missed knowing the sweetness of 
the closest ties as to those who have them. 
With him heart and conscience were both 
still prepared to be responsive to calls made 
upon them ; but outward circumstances had 
so emphasised the characteristics of a shy 
and studious nature, that this shyness had 
long ago become morbidly sensitive and in- 
tense; and having no compelling sense of 
any call to active life, he had simply sought 
refuge and resource in study and seclusion, 
till the habit of solitude grew upon him, and 
the walls of that quiet study came to be almost 
the boundaries of his existence. He was 
not a man who had turned away from the 
world because he had found its fruits worth- 
less, but one who had never tasted them at 
all. His father, after the sorrow which had 
been the consequence of his eldest child’s 
first going out from the shelter of home, 
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had sternly resolved that the others should 
be more strictly guarded ; so this only son, 
whose love of books seemed to make a home- 
education possible for him, had never left 
Cloughmore till his college days, and even 
then for only long enough to keep the neces- 
sary terms and pass the requisite examina- 
tions. 

Those short glimpses of life under a new 


. aspect had, indeed, been only times of trial 


to his sensitive and inexperienced youth. 
The few weeks spent in companionless lone- 
liness in town lodgings only taught the 
solitary student to feel himself something 
different from the groups of young men who, 
with friendly talk and laughter and much 
noisy cheerfulness, flocked to the same class- 
rooms ; and when, after taking his degree, 
his father’s death left him in possession 
of Hill House and the few barren town- 
lands surrounding it, all that was left of 
estates once large, and stretching over richer 
soil, he determined to bury in his own heart 
whatever ambitions he had known, and to 
retire from a struggle for which he felt him- 
self unequipped. 

To begin life with disappointment—to go 
through it up to middle age with a sort of 
sad resignation and a humbled sense of hav- 
ing failed to do his best—this had been his 
history. 

He had always been alone—no other 
spirit had ever met his in close sympathy, 
and his sister, with all her self-sacrificing 
devotion, and because of it even, had helped 
towards this isolation. 

Looking up to him as a superior being— 
admiring his powers, respecting his work— 
she had striven, by putting herself between 
him and all outside calls on his time or his 
service, to guard the seclusion he had sought. 
She had tried to take his duties on herself, 
to fill, so far as she could, the place that 
should have been his, and had so, by her very 
love, kept him apart from all that contact 
with his neighbours, which might have stimu- 
lated him to feel that even here in Clough- 
more there was useful work for him to do, 
and that the obligations of our common 
humanity have no respect for studious re- 
tirement, but cry out everywhere for fulfil- 
ment. 

Every Sunday—on an outside car, if the 
weather were fine, or in a covered one, if it 
were wet—the brother and sister drove to the 
grey, stone church, which stood half a mile 
on the Cloughmore side of Ballycarn, and 
sat there in a big square pew, which took up 
nearly a third of one side of the small build- 





ing; but with this exception, Mr. Innis had 
of late years rarely gone beyond the grounds 
of Hill House. 

Poor Miss Innis! she lamented his seden- 
tary life, and feared for his health ; but she 
could not bear to urge him to do anything 
against his will ; and it was Kattarina who, 
quite unconscious that there was anything 
unusual about it, induced her uncle to take 
up once more his long-abandoned walks, 
with herself for his companion. 

“Perhaps my uncle will come,” she had 
suggested hesitatingly, but with timid hope- 
fulness in her tone, one day, when a pro- 
posed excursion to gather ferns was to be 
put off, because Miss Innis was sent for to 
see some one in an opposite direction, and 
rather than disappoint her Mr. Innis con- 
quered a faint reluctance and went. It 
happened to be a lovely morning towards 
the end of May; there was the perfume of 
hawthorn in the air—for the seasons are late 
on those northern hills; sometimes a lark 
high above them sent its song earthwards, or 
an early butterfly hovered above the hedges, 
and Kattarina, flitting here and there like a 
butterfly herself, full cf observation and 
questions, as she gathered flowers and weeds 
with a child’s delightful impartiality, was 
running over with happiness. 

Her companion’s enjoyment was of a sober 
kind; but he breathed the fresh, soft air, 
and looked over the wide familiar landscape 
with a sense of deep refreshment and felt 
that the world was very fair. 

Farmers and labourers were out in the. 
fields, and women were about their doors in 
the sunshine or sharing the farm work, and 
at first Mr. Innis shrank a little at the 
frankly expressed surprise in the greetings. 
that reached him. ‘ You're a stranger here, 
sir!” or, “It’s a while since we seen you 
by this way, master,’ came from one and 
another ; but they were all so simply and 
heartily cordial that he felt pleased, and 
touched too, as he answered them, and even 
found himself dimly wishing that he had 
known these people better, and had given 
them more reason to be glad to see him. 
This was only a beginning. 

From that time, through the long summer 
days, Mr. Innis was oftener to be seen about 
the hill-side than he had been for many 
years. His poor neighbours grew quite 
accustomed to meet “the master’s” thin, 
slightly stooping figure strolling slowly 
along, his head bent in thought and his 
hands behind him, if he were alone, but 
oftener with Kattarina by his side, her hand 
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in his, and her cheerful little voice talking 
gaily as they walked—quite satisfied with 
the amount of responsiveness her companion 
gave her. 

But, meanwhile, on his earnest mind, accus- 
tomed to look at things seriously and to 
draw conclusions, these walks were working 
a strong effect. 

The sight of the people who had become 
almost strangers to him, and among whom 
his father’s and his own life had been passed, 
brought suddenly home to him a remorseful 
sense of neglected duties, and the poor cot- 
tages, sometimes falling into ruin almost for 
want of a little repair, in which they lived 
patiently and uncomplainingly ; the thatched 
roofs, through which the rain dripped, the 
patched and broken windows, to which Kat- 
tarina’s quicker eyes and innocent comments 
often called his attention, came like startling 
revelations to his wakened conscience. There 
were many homes made comfortable beyond 
their owners’ utmost hopes that summer, 
and many poor householders, to whom Mr. 
Innis had been little more than a name, 
over which hung a sort of mystery, were 
half surprised to find that when they talked 
with him face to face that halo of mystery 
all vanished, and that, scholar and re- 
cluse though he was, he spoke as simply 
as one of themselves, entering into their 
small concerns with a grave and courteous 
attention, and showing an almost eager desire 
to be helpful to them. 

The change in his habits was, after all, 
not very great ; he was still his old retired 
and studious self ; but such as it was, it had, 
of course, cost him the effort that at his 
age such changes must cost. What he had 
done had been done for conscience’ sake 
only ; and when ‘he felt the new interest in 
life which his closer connection with his 
surroundings brought him, and saw with 
what gratitude services that he knew to be 
but slight and tardy were repaid, he was too 
humble to imagine that his own deep and 
thankfully felt satisfaction was a compen- 
sation for the sacrifice he had made, he 
accepted it only as its great and unmerited 
reward. 

Miss Innis and Elizabeth rejoiced and mar- 
velled secretly ; but Elizabeth argued out the 
matter satisfactorily to herself. 

* An’ sure, Miss Anne, it was the Lord 
sent that child to us,” she said, shaking her 
head in emphatic conviction, one day, when 
she and her mistress happened to look out 
of an up-stairs window, from which they saw 
Mr. Innis, with Kattarina by his side, walking 





up and down just outside the gate, and deep 
in talk with the old land-steward. ‘For 
you see, ma'am,” she went on, rubbing her 
duster mechanically round the window- 
sashes as she talked, “the master was that 
fixed in his ways, that it needed somebody 
more nor you and me that he was used to, 
to stir him like; but when Miss Catherine 
come she brought a blessin’ with her, and no 
mistake.” 


CHAPTER VI.—SENTENCE OF BANISHMENT. 


Ir was early in the September of that 
year that Kattarina and her uncle happened 
to get caught one day in a storm of wind and 
rain, as they were driving on the outside 
ear along the high, unsheltered road that 
crossed the hills. 

They had gone to a lonely little farm- 
house away on the uplands beyond Bally- 
carn, near which it had been reported that 
an urn and various other curiosities had been 
found buried in the bog. On their way back 
the storm had overtaken them, and they 
had come home wet and cold, though not 
at all disturbed by an incident that was 
too common to be very much thought of, and 
which, but for its consequences, would soon 
have been forgotten. Kattarina, however, 
was not yet accustomed to the rougher 
climate to which she had been transplanted, 
and, in spite of all that Miss Innis and 
Elizabeth could do to ward off injurious 
effects, the result of the long wet drive was, 
in her case, a very severe cold, which seemed 
to take such hold upon the child that the 
whole household soon grew alarmed. 

The Ballycarn doctor, whose skill and 
knowledge it had never occurred to any of 
the simple Cloughmore people to question, 
though his medical science was perhaps some- 
what antiquated, was summoned, and drove 
over promptly in his gig; but he did not ap- 
pear at all uneasy, and treated the ailment 
as a mere ordinary cold, which he expected 
would pass off in due course, and which 
needed nothing more than the common simple 
remedies. 

For a little while the facts seemed to agree 
with his theory. The symptoms that had 
caused uneasiness passed away, and the cold 
itself reached the convalescent stage, and 
Kattarina, a little thinner and paler, as was 
natural, but apparently quite on the high 
road to recovery, was once more down-stairs ; 
so that even anxious-minded Miss Innis laid 
aside her fears, and was at ease about her. 
But the bright.September days passed, and a 
wet and stormy October set in, and Katta- 
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rina made no further progress. She went 
about the house bright and happy as usual, 
and was never sick or complaining at all ; 
but her cough lingered obstinately, and her 
colour did not come back, and, even to those 
who saw her every day, she seemed almost 
suddenly, to grow taller and thinner, and to 
have lost her pretty childish roundness in 
this little while. 

With extreme anxiety they again sum- 
moned the old doctor, and this time it was 
he himself who proposed that they should 
have further advice, for he understood and 
shared the great sense of responsibility which 
the absence of the child’s parents added to 
the more personal feelings of his friends at 
Cloughmore ; and, though he was generally 
a little doubtful about the new-fashioned 
ways of younger men, in this case he felt an 
urgent need of having his own opinion fortified 
by another. 

A much more exalted and authoritative 
person was accordingly sent for; and, as he 
was to come from a considerable distance, and 
would be obliged to remain all night, the pre- 
parations for his entertainment, together with 
the anxiety as to what his verdict would be, 
kept poor little Miss Innis in a feverish state 
of nervousness and apprehension for the in- 
tervening time. 

The airing of the best room, unused it 
would be hazardous to say for how long, was 
itself a serious undertaking, and none but 
her own heart knew how many doubts and 
scruples Miss Anne’s sensitive conscience 
suffered as to the absolute dryness of the mat- 
tress and feather-bed, even after they had been 
subjected to a prolonged and fiery ordeal, 
and up to the irrevocable moment when 
sheets, hot from the close neighbourhood of 
the laundry stove, had been finally spread 
over them. 

In due course the doctor arrived, and 
when he had carefully examined his patient, 
her aunt dismissed her to run gladly down 
to the kitchen and enjoy the delightful in- 
terest of watching Elizabeth’s preparations 
for the great man’s entertainment, while Mr. 
and Miss Innis waited in anxious suspense 
for his verdict, when she had left them. 

It was given with the perfectly calm de- 
cision of a man accustomed to rely on his 
own judgment, and to have others implicitly 
accept it; and perhaps an agreeable con- 
sciousness of the simply believing atmosphere 
which surrounded him in this primitive 
household added a shade more of authorita- 
tive importance to the expression of his 
opinion. 





The substance of it was, that he found in 
his patient great delicacy, but, as yet, no 
actual disease of the chest, and nothing to 
cause reasonable alarm, provided that prompt 
and active measures were taken ; but—and 
here the doctor grew very emphatic—the 
question in her case, considering her special 
circumstances, resolved itself solely into one 
of climate. ‘ Restore her,” he said, “for the 
coming season to her native air, and she will 
recover: keep her here through the rigour 
of a North-Irish winter, and ” but the 
doctor allowed an expressive raising of the 
eyebrows, and a slight gesture of his hand, 
to finish the sentence for him. 

Miss Innis had listened with strained at- 
tention, and a trembling of heart, to the 
voice that seemed to her to be pronouncing 
Kattarina’s sentence ; and the first intense 
feeling of relief overpowered every other so 
completely, that she was scarcely conscious 
of the difficulty of the conditions under 
which the prospect of health was held out 
to the child. 

A great weight seemed to have been lifted 
away from her; and, while an unspoken 
aspiration of deepest thankfulness rose up- 
wards from her heart, and tears of happy 
emotion came to her eyes, she instinctively 
looked towards her brother, ready to ex- 
change with him a glance of sympathy and 
relief. 

But his eyes were fixed on the doctor with 
a sort of light in them, such as Miss Innis 
had not seen for twenty years; it was as if 
a great hope had sprung to life within him, 
and might kindle into joy; and there was 
something of erectness and energy in his 
very attitude, as he sat there, ready to speak, 
that almost seemed for the moment to give 
him back his youth. 

Miss Innis could scarcely have felt more 
startled if she had seen his ghost. Could 
this be the man, calm even to coldness—re- 
pressed—patient—whom she thought she 
had known so well? even his voice when he 
spoke, with a tone as if of strong emotion 
held in check, was unlike his own; and it 
was no wonder that, his sister felt as if she 
looked and listened in a dream. 

“Ttaly!” he was saying, in that voice 
which his very effort to control it made 
strange and unsteady, “Did you say that 
it was necessary for the child’s health to take 
her there? Whatever you think needful 
shall be done ; but Italy is a long way off 
from Cloughmore. Would no nearer place 
answer as well ?” 

He spoke urgently, and looked with a‘ sort 
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“Triumphantly displayed her trophies.’* 


of intensity at his auditor, as if pressing for 
an exact reply; and the other, eyeing him, 
too, with a physician’s omniscient glance, was 
carrying ona rapid monologue in his own 
mind as he listened.. “ Rarified atmosphere 
up here,” he commented mentally ; “ very 
trying to the nerves—wants a sedative him- 
self—Italy would be the very thing for 
him ;” and aloud, he answered calmly, in a 
manner that was half professional and half 
friendly, and which exactly suited the double 
aspect of his own present position :— 

“T don’t say, my dear sir,” he said, shaking 
his head a little, “that it is a matter of abso- 
lute necessity. Bournemouth, Arcachon, half- 
a-dozen other places might do as well; but 
what I feel about the question is this: your 
niece seems to me of a sympathetic, impres- 
sionable nature—a child to be affected by 
ideas, as well as by things—and to that sort 
of disposition associations and surroundings 
and such things count for more than the | 
inexperienced imagine-—I could give you | 
some curious examples of that—therefore, in | 








considering what would be best in her case, I | 





have no hesitation in deciding that 
the place to choose is the place which 
combines these things with the requi- 
site climatic conditions. Have I ex- 
plained my position ¢” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Mr. Innis, 
rising from his chair, with the air of 
a man who has dismissed a doubt and 
come to adecision. “ You have settled 
the point; she shall go to Italy!” 
and, still with that new expression, 
that was like a glow of suppressed 
exaltation, he stood on the hearthrug, 
with his hands behind him, and eyes 
that seemed to look far away, ane 
drew a long breath of unmistakable 
satisfaction and relief. _ 

Miss Innis was utterly bewildered. 
That Kattarina should be banished 
once more to Italy, and. that her 
brother should seem actually to re- 
joice over it, was altogether incom- 
prehensible; and, giving it up as 
a problem which must wait for ex- 
planation, she vainly expended her 
ingenuity in trying to think of some: 
plan by which the child’s journey and 
stay abroad might be made possible. 

There was at present, however, no 
opportunity for private consultation, 
as the entertainment of the guest was 
now the all-important consideration ; 
and Miss Innis had cares demanding 
attention in the kitchen department, 
where, with the too great anxiety of a house- 
keeper with whom guests are very rare, her 
preparations were unnecessarily extensive ; 
so much so, indeed, that if the doctor had 
tasted all the jellies, blanc-manges, and other 
delicacies which were made ready in his 
honour, he might probably have been his 
own patient, in spite of the excellence and 
genuineness of their quality. 

The evening passed successfully, for the 
doctor found himself in thoroughly com- 
fortable quarters, and. understood how to 
make himself agreeable, while Mr. Innis, 
in spite of his recluse habits, could welb 
appreciate the society of an intelligent com- 
panion ; but when the guest had retired for 
the night, and Miss Innis heard her brother’s 
footsteps going along the passage towards 
the study, she felt she could not rest with- 
out knowing his plans, and, opening her 
door softly, she followed him to his room. 

He had just reached it, and they en- 
tered almost together. and then he turned 
to her with a smile. 

“Well, Anne,” he said, and the sound of 
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his voice and his whole look somehow brought 
back to her days of long ago, “ you are easier 
about Kattarina now ?” 

“T scarcely know, James,” she said 
doubtfully and with a little trembling in 
her voice. “I am in a way, of course, 
easier and thankful too; but it will be 
dreadful to have to part with her, and I 
don’t know who we can ever find to take 
her there safely, or to keep her when she is 
there. You see we know nothing about 
her father’s people, if he has any. Have 
you anything settléd in your mind about it, 
James ?” she added in a tone of anxious ap- 
peal. “I thought perhaps you had, and I 
could not rest till I knew what was going to 
become of her.” 

“ But, Anne,” said Mr. Innis, looking at 
her, surprised in his turn, since it was plain 
to him that there was only one possible pro- 
ject, “we shall not have to part with her— 
we could not, you know—since we are re- 
sponsible for her to her mother. We shall 
take her to Italy ourselves, and stay with 
her till we can bring her back. You did 
not think of any other way, did you?” 

“You and I, James ! ”—Miss 
Innis almost gasped, looking up 
at her brother with a face of 
blank amazement ; for this was 
an overwhelming idea that had 
never for an instant occurred to 
her. “ You and I go to Italy! 
But, James dear, it’s too great a 
sacrifice for you. I couldn't bear 
to have you do it, even for Kat- 
tarina. Oh, no; if one of us 
must go, stay you here. Eliza- 
beth will look after you faith- 
fully, and I will take Kattarina 
myself—I will indeed;” and 
no one could tell what heroism 
and self-sacrifice that earnest 
pleading implied on the part of 
the timid, nervous, little, elderly 
lady, whose whole life had been 
spent in Cloughmore. 

Her brother, however, could 
not but understand something 
of it; and it was with great 
gentleness that he spoke again 
to explain himself. 

“My dear Anne,” he said, 
‘you mistake what I feel about 








great deal to travel, and I felt that with our 
small income it would be too much to spend 
selfishly on myself alone. Even to-night I 
made sure that it was really needful for 
Kattarina to go there, before I yielded to 
the idea ; but now that that is decided, and 
we shall all go together, with a motive that 
justifies our expenditure, I have no further 
scruples, and I must confess that the pros- 
pect gives.me more happiness than I ever 
expected to know in this world. You feel 
for others, Anne,” he added after a mo- 
ment’s pause, looking down with grave affec- 
tion on his sister, “and now that I have a 
joy for you to share, I think that, added to 
Kattarina’s benefit, will make up to you for 
leaving Cloughmore for a little while.” 

“Oh yes, James,” said Miss Innis ear. 
nestly ; but words were difficult just then, 
and these were people who habitually felt 
much more than they expressed; so she 
said nothing else except “Good night,” and 
then went slowly to her own room, but only 
to lie awake thinking about the proposed 
trip almost till morning. 

For the next fortnight, indeed, those of 





“The Doctor.” 








it. I know it will be a trial to you to leave 
home and to go for such a long journey, 
but it is none to me. To see Italy has been 
the dream of my life, though it was a dream 
that I never expected to realise. It costs a 


the Hill House family who did not think at 
night had little time for it through the day ; 
for, in a place so remote from all facilities 
| for supplying one’s wants rapidly, the pre- 
parations for this journey involved plenty of 
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work for every one, especially as Miss Innis, 
who could not help being fussily anxious, 
even about little things, was excusably so 
in prospect of an undertaking which, to her 
inexperienced mind, wore the proportions of 
an emigration. 

Her brother had said truly that his plea- 
sure and Kattarina’s good would have recon- 
ciled her to anything ; but even she herself 
had not realised, until these last days, how 
close a hold Cloughmore and its interests 
had on her heart. They had been the scene 
and the centre of her whole life; her cha- 
racter and habits had become moulded to 
fit them, and except those that humbly and 
reverently reached towards the other world, 
she had few thoughts or hopes outside their 
limits. 

To leave it all was a great break and 
trial; but Mr. Innis was sure that she 
needed the change and rest too, and needed 
it all the more that she had so thrown her 
heart into the cares and duties—his, as well 
as her own, he remorsefully acknowledged— 
that belonged to their place at home ; and 
he hoped that she would be refreshed by 
new surroundings, in a way that she herself 
could not now imagine. 

Elaborate though the preparations were, 
however, time ran on, and they had to end, 
and the last morning came. 

A st unreal day it seemed—espe- 
cially to Miss Innis, who went restlessly 
about through the rooms, that had already 
begun to look deserted and unlike them- 
selves, with strapped-up packages lying 





about, and trunks all packed and ready, 
only waiting for Elizabeth to shut them 
finally. 

It was a relief to every one when the 
covered car came to the door, and even 
though it was a great deal too soon, the 
smaller baggage was packed into it, and 
they prepared to start, while Elias, with his 
spring-cart, stood ready to convey the 
trunks to Ballycarn. At the last minute 
almost a few of the neighbours, farmers and 
tenants, assembled to wish the travellers 
good-speed ; for to them a journey across 
the sea, and into vague regions beyond, 
seemed beset with so many perils, that the 
parting was a solemn occasion, and they had 
laid aside their own affairs to shake hands 
once more with the Master and Miss Anne 
before they left the old country. 

Till then Miss Innis bad been calm—out- 
wardly at least—but this show of friendly 
feeling was too much for her, and it was 
very tearfully that she got through the fare- 
wells, and, with a last good-bye to Elizabeth, 
hurried into the car. As they drove down 
the well-known avenue, it was only Katta- 
rina who, delighted at the novel excitement 
of the start, leaned out of the door as long 
as they were in sight, waving her little hand 
in cheerful farewell; for that group of 
kindly faces gathered round the steps had 
touched Mr. Innis deeply too, and for the 
moment regretful thoughts of things undone, 
and God-given fellowship missed in the 
irrevocable past, were far more in his mind 


than any anticipations of the future. 
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Romans 1x, 21; Jenemianu xvitt. 4. 


St PAUL, one thinks, must have written 
this verse with a stylus rather than 
with a pen, so cruelly does it stab the sensi- 
tive heart, wounding us the more keenly in 
the very proportion in which we have been 
made sensitive and pitiful by the indwelling 
Spirit of Christ. But are His words as hard, 
and cold, and cruel as they sound ? 
Confessedly he touches the edge of a great 
mystery—the play and interplay of the free 
will of man with the sovereign and over- 
ruling will of God. It is a mystery which 
no modest man, however learned or wise 
he may be, will pretend to have fathomed, 
much less to explain. It may be doubted 
whether St. Paul had fathomed it, whether 





even he thought himself able to explain it, 
to resolve all the problems and paradoxes 
which it involves. But we may all see, as 
he saw, facts in human life which, if we are 
to speak of this great mystery at all, almost 
compel us to use some such words as his, 
much as we may shrink from them and dis- 
like them. There are men who seem “vessels 
fitted for destruction” ; the dispositions 
they inherit, their circumstances and train- 
ing, the influences to which they are ex- 
posed—in a word, all the conditions of their 
life are so unfavourable, so inauspicious from 
the very first, that they never seem to have 
a chance of being turned to an honourable or 
even to an honest use. Are not hese “vessels 
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of wrath, fitted for destruction”? And if 
with St. Paul we believe in an overruling 
Providence which shapes men’s ends for 
them, rough-hew them how they will, must 
we not attribute their miserable estate to 
their Maker, and confess that the Potter 
has power over this warm trembling clay of 
ours—power, if not the right, to make from 
it vessels of dishonour as well as vessels of 
honour ? 

Nay, more, we daily see a spectacle even 
more sad, disastrous, inexplicable than this. 
We see vessels apparently framed for honour 
turned to dishonour, so pitifully marred and 
spoiled that they, too, seem fit only for de- 
struction. The men who go most deeply 
wrong, who give most pain and do most 
harm, are often not the worst—not the 
worst, at least, in nature, motive, and in- 
tention. They are often the most gifted, 
the most lovable and beloved. Their very 
charm is their peril ; their very virtues their 
ruin. It is their easy good-nature, their 
amiableness, their sociableness, their will- 
ingness to please and be pleased, by which 
they are led into vices that ultimately rob 
them of all virtue and all charm. In almost 
every family, when you come to know it, 
there is somewhere in the background one 
of these dismal and disastrous failures, and 
only too often it is the most gifted and be- 
loved member of it who has “gone wrong,” 
and who darkens the whole family life with 
shame and fear. And if God rules over all, 
how are we to explain ‘his dark mystery ; 
how explain why vessels framed for honour 
are nevertheless fitted for destruction ; why 
men’s very virtues and charm may be their 
undoing; why the good have to suffer 
so much both from the evil and from those 
who, though not originally evil, have never- 
theless gone so far astray ? 

As we consider the facts of human life, 
then, we can find much warrant for St. 
Paul’s words; we can, at least, see what it 
was he had in his mind when he spoke of 
the potter having power over the clay, and 
making of the same lump some vessels for 
honour and some for dishonour. 

And yet, can it be that; because God is 
our Maker He has the right to make us so, 
or so to neglect ‘when He has made us, that 
we have no chance of goodness, no chance 
of winning His love? Can it be that He 
has the right to make us vessels that can 
only hold His “ wrath,” and must fall away 
to destruction ? 

No, it cannot be. The Maker becomes 
responsible for what He makes. The Maker 





ean only make in accordance with His nature. 
And God is good.. He is “unversed in 
evil.” He is light, and in Him there is no 
darkness at all. He cannot, therefore, make 
men for evil uses, nor predestine them to an 
evil end. Nor does St. Paul affirm that He 
does, though he is often read as if he did 
affirm it. And as I want you to be able to 
read this verse without being chilled and 
wounded by it as often as you come upon 
it, suffer me to point out both what he does 
and what he does not affirm; and to show 
you with how many qualifications we must 
take his words if we are to arrive at their 
true meaning. 

1. Observe that he is not speaking of 
the creation of the clay, nor of its original 
qualities and whence they were derived, 
but of the uses to which the potter puts 
it. That is to say, he is not speaking of 
the origin of man, nor of the nature we 
bring with us into the world, but of the 
several uses to which we are put and turned, 
some of these uses being honourable and 
some dishonourable. The potter does not 
make the clay, he finds it: he takes it as it 
is. But he does both knead it and temper 
it with admixtures which fit it for his 
purpose and render it more plastic to his 
hand. So far as the mere figure is con- 
cerned, then, it says nothing of the making 
of man, but confines itself to the moulding 
of his character and destination. It says 
nothing of man’s nature and origin, unless 
it implies, indeed, that to put it to a low or 
bad use is to “dishonour” it, and so hints 
that it was intended for better things. It 
says nothing directly of God’s part in shap- 
ing the original substance of which we are 
made, though it seems to imply that He 
may so knead and handle it, and add to it 
such gracious intermixtures as may make it 
worth far more than it was in the pit from 
which it was digged. 

2. Observe, again, that as St. Paul says 
nothing here of the original qualities of the 
clay, so also he says nothing of its wtimate 
fate. Itis not of the next world that he is 
speaking, but of this world; not of the life 
to come, but of the life that now is, and of 
the uses to which God puts men here and 
now. It is history he is dealing with, not 
prediction—the history of the Jews, of what 
their “calling” meant for the world, and 
what their “rejection” ; and the history of 
the Gentiles, and how they were called both 
to inherit the blessing which God had stored 
up for them in the seed of Abraham, and 
to stir up the Jews to a holy jealousy or 
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rivalry, that they too might be saved. 
Pharaoh was a vessel fitted for destruction, 
and was destroyed. But where? In the 
Red Sea. And why? That the children of 
Israel might go free. Jacob was preferred 
before Esau. Jacob was a vessel fitted for 
honour, and came to honour. Esau was a 
vessel of dishonour, and came to the dis- 
honour of sinning away his birthright, and 
that intimate communion with God, and 
that painful Divine discipline which at last 
made Jacob a new and spiritual man, But 
when? In the world to come? Nay, but 
in the antique world where, as yet, Jew and 
Gentile were hardly severed from each other. 

Read in the light of its context, then, 
this verse is a purely historical generalisa- 
tion, and has nothing to tell us whether of 
our original make or of our ultimate fate. 

3. But now, if we revert to the figure 
itself, it will suggest another set of qualifica- 
tions which will further limit and define the 
words of St. Paul. 

The potter has power or right—in the 
original the word is somewhat indefinite, 
and may mean either right or power—out 
of the same clay to make both vessels of 
honour and vessels of dishonour. Yes, but 
in the very proportion in which a potter is 
wise and skilful, a master of his trade, he 
makes the best use of every bit of the clay 
he has in hand ; whatever it is capable of 
being made, it is made. And is not God 
wise ? Shall not He put us all to the very 
best and highest use of which we are capable, 
and that whether our capacity spring from 
the nature with which He originally en- 
dowed us, or from the better and more 
gracious elements He has introduced into 
it, or from His wise and skilful handling 
of us # 

4, The potter frames some vessels for dis- 
honourable and some for honourable uses. 
Yes ; but as the Apostle himself reminds us 
(2 Timothy ii. 20, 21), “in a great house there 
are,” and must be, “not only vessels of gold 
and of silver, but also of wood and of clay, 
and some unto honour and some unto dis- 
honour.” All are necessary, all indispens- 
able. And ina great world there must be 
many men, men of many different grades, 
vocations, employments. That which seems 
to us the highest place, or even the highest 
use, is not always the highest; and that 
which seems the most honourable is not 
necessarily the most to be honoured. Dis- 
honourable vessels — vessels formed for 
kitchen uses, for example—may be of all 
vessels the most indispensable, and may be 








put to very honest as well as necessary 
uses. Even a finely tempered lump of clay 
might surely hesitate to determine—were it 
sentient and capable of choice, and were the 
choice offered it— whether it would be 
moulded into a beautiful vase to adorn the 
room of state, or the platter which holds the 
children’s bread or the jug which carries 
their milk. And there are many apparently 
ignoble, but most necessary, uses to which a 
good man would rather be put than to be 
placed on a pedestal and admired for the 
beauty of his mental shape or the tincture 
of his moral excellence. 

And men are not immutable. They may 
change and improve, or be changed and 
made fit for higher use. If a man, says St. 
Paul, flee youthful lusts, if ‘he purge himself 
or suffer himself to be purged from these, 
however dubious his quality, and therefore 
his destiny, may have been at the first, he 
may become, he shall become “a vessel unto 
honour, sanctified, meet for the Master’s use, 
prepared unto every good work.” 

5. So that the very figure which St. Paul 
employs suggests some welcome qualifica- 
tions of his words, and warns us against 
reading them as they have too often been 
read. We are not to read them as if he 
meant that some men are predestined to an 
evil life and an evil end. It is not God who 
compels them to dishonourable and inferior 
uses. It is they who condemn themselves, 
if they are condemned, to base uses, or to 
lower uses than they might have served. 
The potter makes the best of the clay, puts 
it to the highest use of which it will admit ; 
and God puts men to the best uses they 
will let Him put them to, to the uses for 
which they are fit, although, if they are not 
capable of being used for the highest pur- 
poses, He does not hesitate to make any use 
of them He can, and compel them in some 
way to meet the wants and the necessities of 
the world. 

Am I, do you think, putting a gentler 
meaning on St. Paul’s words than they will 
honestly bear? Ah, but mark how, in the 
following verses, he applies his own figure 
to the varying estates of men. ‘ What,” he 
exclaims, “if God, willing to shew forth 
His wrath (against sin), and to make His 
power known (to get it recognised)!” Well, 
that being His object, what did God do% 
Crush the dishonourable vessels with instant 
and hopeless destruction? Shatter them in 
His wrath Nothing of the kind. ‘“ What if 
He endured with much long-suffering vessels of 
wrath fitted unto destruction!” Could any- 
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thing be more surprising or more gracious 
than this sudden, abrupt, and illogical turn % 
God manifests His wrath and proclaims His 
authority or power by enduring with much 
long-suffering the most hardy and obstinate 
sinners against His grace—a Pharaoh who 
will listen neither to his own conscience nor 
to the voice of God, nor even bend under 
His strong hand; an Esau who, for one 
morsel of meat, sold his birthright; the 
obstinate and stiffnecked Jews who had 
crucified their very Lord and Christ! The 
Apostle admits, indeed, that these vessels of 
wrath were “fitted for destruction,” but he 
does not say that it was God who fitted them 
for it. He does not charge the Divine Potter 
with having made the clay badly, or with 
having put it to a lower than its proper use. 
From this part of his sentence he carefully 
excludes the name of God, and leaves us to 
infer that these wicked men were seé/f-fitted 
for destruction. All that he affirms of God 
is that He has waited and borne with them 
with much long-suffering while they were 
setting themselves against the redeeming 
ministry of His grace and love, and even of 
His wrath. Whereas, on the contrary, no 
sooner dves he begin to speak of the vessels 
of honour and of mercy than he expressly 
describes them as those which “ God had 
afore prepared unto glory.” Does the omis- 
sion of the Divine Name in the one clause, 
and its insertion in the other mean nothing ? 
Does it not mean much—nothing less than 
this, that even in this world if men are fitted 
for destruction it is by their own resistance 
to the saving will of God, while if they are 
promoted to high and honourable uses it is 
because God has carefully prepared them 
for honour and glory ? 

6. Fitted for destruction in this world, I 
say ; for the apostle is not here dealing with 
the world to come. When he begins to deal 
with that world, as he does in chapter xi., 
when he traces the purpose of God in distant 
future ages, he will not admit that even the 
Jews, who had rejected both the Son and the 
Gospel of God, had so stumbled as to fall for 
ever. A fall it was, and a terrible fall, but 
not a final and irrecoverable fall. God has 
not cast them off and given them up, he 
says. By their fall salvation came to the 
Gentiles ; by their loss many were made rich, 
And “if their fall was the riches of the 
world, and their loss the riches of the 
Gentiles, how much more shall their fulness 
be” when “all Israel shall be saved !” 

The very argument of which this verse 
forms part, and of which the conclusion is, 





“God hath shut up all in disobedience 
that He may have mercy on all”—on the 
totality of mankind, 1.¢., whether Jew or 
Gentile—St. Paul’s argument, I say, forbids 
us to think that any man is compelled to 
evil uses, or even to inferior uses, by God, 
even in this world, much less predestined 
and thrust on to an evil end in the world to 
come ; just as his figure of the potter and 
the clay suggests and implies that God will 
turn all men to some good and necessary 
use, the best use for which they are fit. 

7. Finally, though St. Paul is not making 
a formal quotation in the verse before us, 
his words are of the nature of a quotation. 
For he took this figure of the potter and the 
clay from the Hebrew prophets, who often 
employed it. It was a figure very familiar 
to the Hebrew mind, and carried many 
connotations and many suggestions with it. 
No Jewish Christian could read it without 
perceiving that the apostle had the Scrip- 
tures of the prophets in mind, or without 
recalling how they had used the figure. And 
the classical, the palmary passage in the 
Prophetic Scriptures for this figure, that in 
the light of which other such passages are 
to be read, is Jeremiah xviii, 1—12, suppl- 
mented by xix. 1—3. Mark, then, what 
light Jeremiah’s words pour on the words of 
St. Paul. 

Jeremiah is commanded to go down to 
the house of a well-known potter that he 
may there hear the word of the Lord. 
Whether he expected as he went to see 
some great sign, or to receive some mar- 
vellous revelation, we do not know. But, 
when he arrives, he finds the potter walking 
his common round of duty, busy with his 
daily task. He has a lump of tempered and 
moistened clay upon his flying wheel, and 
with deft fingers he is moulding the rude 
clay into a comely vessel. But at the 
moment of its completion, by some jar of 
the wheel or some fault in the clay, the 
vessel is suddenly marred in the hand of the 
potter. What does he do? Fling the clay 
aside and take up another lump? No! 
“He makes if,” the self-same lump, “into 
another vessel, as it seemed good to him to 
make it.” Of some use it shall be. And 
so, with patient skilful hands, he fashions it 
once more, giving it a different shape per- 
haps, or designing it for a different purpose, 
though we are not told whether, if so, the 
shape was more or less comely, or the use 
more or less hon 

This is what Jeremiah saw in the potter's 
house. And what was the word of the 
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Lord which that familiar scene brought 
home to him? Simply this, that the gifts 
and the calling of God are “without re- 
pentance ”; that He does not change in His 
purpose for men even when He finds an evil 
change in them. The prophet understood 
that, though the Jews sinned and re- 
bellied against Heaven, that because they had 
sinned and rebelled, God was about to put 
them through a new and severer course of dis- 
cipline, about to place them on the revolving 
wheel of His providence once more, that 
at last He might shape them to His mind 
and make of them a vessel meet for His 
service. 

And can we, who remember that out of 
the Jewish clay God fashioned the Christian 
Church, so much as suspect that the clay 
was put to an inferior use, that the Potter 
either changed His purpose, or so far modi- 
fied it as to put the clay to other and less 
honourable uses than had seemed good to 
Him from the first’? 

Behold, then, both the goodness and the 
severity of God! His goodness, in ‘that, 
let men change as they will, He does not 
suffer the purpose of His love for them to 
change, but still moulds them ‘to His will. 
His severity, in that He spares them no 
course of discipline, no depth of misery, 





no pressure of His hand, by which they may 
be purged, softened, made pliant to His will. 
And when next you read St. Paul’s great 
argument, if you are tempted to think his 
words on the potter and the clay cold, and 
hard, and cruel, remember that he is not 
speaking of the original qualities of our 
nature, nor of its ultimate fate, but of the 
use God makes of men here in this present 
world. Remember that the wise potter 
makes the best possible use of every scrap 
of the clay, and that there are many honest 
and necessary uses to which clay may be 
put, even if it be not meet for great honour 
and glory. Above all, go down with Jere- 
miah to the potter’s house, and hear that 
word of the Lord which declares that “ Love 
does not alter where it alteration finds,” 
that God does not change with our changes, 
that He is true to His purpose even when 
we are untrue to our calling; that all that 
our evil changes’ can do is to try His 
patience and skill, and to expose us to a 
still’ severer discipline; that, having loved 
His own, He loves them to the end. For if 
you do this, you will not only be able to read 
St. Paul’s words without any amazement, 
you may also conceive a great and saving 
hope both for yourselves, and for the world 
at large. 
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7) ATHER, Who made us, and made all we love— 
People, and flowers, and birds, and the sky, 
The stars, and the hills where the slow cattle move— 
The far rounded hills where the cloud-shadows lie : 





Now is our holiday-time, and away— 

Away to the woods and the waters we go— 
Away to the rocks with the wild-flying spray— 
Away to the heather that creeps to the snow! 


When the sun lies on the meadows at morn, 

When the birds sing of the day that is here, 

When the wind goes through the yellow-ear’d corn, 
We will remember Thou, Father, art near. 


Like the Child Jesus Thou mad’st us to be 
When in our bodies Thy Breath Thou didst blow: 
We are to gather the beauty we see 
Into our spirits, and there let it grow. 
B. M. 8S. 
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THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A HIGH-BORN 
ROMAN LADY. 


Br E. W. CARTER. 


HER CITY. 


As the crowd of tourists of many 
nationalities who each year pass 


through (they can scarcely be said to visit), 


the famous Italian cities, few are attracted 
by Ravenna. This once. famous “City of 
the Sea” and. “Queen.of the Adriatic” — 
the seat of Government during the later 
years of the falling Roman Empire of the 
West—the ‘safe em of feeble emperors, 
the residence of Gothic kings, of -exarchs, 
of bishops and of saints, is now a dull and 
somewhat deserted city, from .which the 
tide of human life and “ the salt waves” that 
once “dashed against the gates,” have alike 
receded, leaving it stranded in the midst of a 
dreary plain. Though Ravenna .is rich in 
historic memories and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions, in the remains of early Christian art, 
in churches, in marvellous mosaics ; though 
within its walls is the tomb of a man whose 
fame shines but the more brightly and 
steadily with the lapse of centuries—the poet 
Dante; it is only to the few, to the scholar, 
the archeologist, the historical student, that 
she now presents any attraction; the many 
pass her by unnoticed. ; 

Yet, little more than three hundred years 
ago, she possessed, and, but for an unhappy 
accident, might still possess, a sight which 
would, one fancies, have had .an irresistible 
fascination for the tourist, “ personally con- 
ducted” or otherwise, and which would 
probably have gained for the ancient city an 
amount of attention and an influx of gold 
which her many treasures, artistic, historic, 
ecclesiastical, cannot now secure. This sight 





was to be seen in a little church now dedi- 
cated to the memory of two to us somewhat 
unfamiliar saints, St. Nazarion and St. Celsus. 
It is, in fact, a mausoleum, built in the form of 
a cross—a Latin cross—the four limbs being 
equal, The arches and the central dome are 
still glowing with blue and gold, and all the 
brilliant colouring of the ancient fifth cen- 
tury mosaic work, with which the interior 
walls are lined. It contains an altar; of ala- 
baster and three immense sarcophagi ; one 
occupying an arched recess on the right 
hand, another that on the left hand, the third 
a recess at the end of the chapel imme- 
diately behind the altar. This mighty tomb 
—the largest of the three—is, like the others, 
of Greek marble, but, unlike them, it is not 
sculptured with the various symbolical figures 
of early Christian art. The absence of bas- 
relief is said to be accounted for by the sar- 
cophagus having been once entirely covered 
with silver; but of this precious metal all 
traces have long disappeared. At the back 
of the sarcophagus was a small aperture 
through which the curious visitor could 
survey the interior ; and there displayed to 
his wondering gaze was a majestic figure—a 
lady, arrayed in all the pomp of imperial 
purple robes and costly gems, seated in royal 
state upon a chair of cypress wood. For 
eleven long centuries had she sat thus—calm, 
unmoved, undisturbed, whilst around her 
in all Italy and in all Europe there was 
the din of conflict, the slow, painful disso- 
lution of the “old order” with which she 
had been familiar, the gradual evolution 
and development of the new order and of 
the modern world. Who, then, was she, 
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this stately, silent witness to a long past i sae 
time and a vanished race? What had been 7 eee 

her history before she entered upon her long| _In the last quarter of the fourth century— 
vigil | the year A.D. 3888—the eastern ha'f of the 


Piazza Maggiore, K.venna, 





wast but rapidly declining Roman Empire | tinian II., a lad of eighteen, menaced with 
was governed by Theodosius the Great, “the | the loss both of his dominion and life 
last of the successors of Augustus and Con-| by the usurper Maximus, whom the tur- 
stantine,” “the last emperor worthy of that | bulent legionaries in our own island of 
title.” His colleague, the Emperor of the | Britain had tempted to seize the purple. 
western moiety of the Empire, was Valen-| The actual power during Valentinian’s long 
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minority had been in the hands of his 
mother, the Empress Justina, and she was 
still the virtual ruler. On the approach of 
Maximus she fled with the young Emperor 
and her three daughters to seek safety and 
help within the domains of Theodosius. She 
and her children landed at Thessalonica, a 





favourite residence of the Emperor, and there 
the imperial fugitives met the sovereign of 
the East. Justina implored his intervention 
on behalf of her son. She entreated him 
not to permit the rebel to continue his career 
unchecked ; she reminded him that her 
brave young stepson, Gratian, had already 
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Palace of Theodoric, Ravenna. 


met his death at the hands of Maximus, and 
that but for their timely flight Valentinian 
would have met with a like fate. 

Theodosius listened, hesitated, referred the 
matter to a council. The East was still suf- 
fering from the effects of its late terrible con- 
flict with the Goths ; a little breathing space 
had been but just gained ; should he plunge 
once more into war, and that not for his own 
dominion, but for the portion of the Empire 
for whose safety he was not responsible ? The 
question was settled neither by council nor 
by argument, but by certain potent factors 
which have often proved more than a match 
for them both; viz., the beauty and the tears 
of a woman. The grief of the Princess Galla, 
the fairest of the three daughters of Justina, 
profoundly influenced the Emperor. His 
wife, Aelia Flacilla, the mother of his two 
sons, Arcadius and Honorius, had been dead 
about a year. Galla became his second wife. 
He espoused at the same time her brother’s 
cause, marched against, defeated, and killed 
Maximus, restored the young Valentinian to 
his dominions, and for a short space the 
bey was at peace. At Constantinople, in 

—44 





the year A.D. 390 (probably) the young Em- 
press Galla became the mother of a little 
girl, who was named Galla-Placidia, and here 
is our earliest introduction to the strange 
occupant of the tomb at Ravenna. 


HER GIRLHOOD. 


“ Porphyrogenita,” “Born in the purple,” 
she might justly be named. She represented 
the union of two great imperial families. 
She was the grand-daughter of one famous 
soldier-emperor, Valentinian I., and the 
daughter of another, the still more famous 
Theodosius. Her uncle, her two step- 
brothers, her husband, her son, all were em- 
perors, “ Augusti,” reigning at various times 
and in one portion or the other of the still 
mighty, though now rapidly declining, Roman 
Empire. Of the three children of Theodo- 
sius, she only seems to have inherited any 
share whatever of his sagacity, his intellect, 
and, in spite of errors, his power of success- 
fully ruling men. Her half-brothers and, 
indeed, the male descendants of Theodosius 
generally, were imperial dummies, moved 
hither and thither by the stronger minds and 
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wills around them, too hopelessly stupid and 
apathetic to exercise any direct influence on 
the course of events. We shall therefore not 
be surprised if we find by-and-by that the 
reins of power pass from the nerveless hands 
of the men of her family into the more 
capable ones of Galla-Placidia. Little is re- 
corded as to her early years. She was left an 
orphan when she was about four years old, 
for her mother died at the birth of her second 
child, and her father only a few months later. 
Asecond rebellion in the West—this time end- 
ing in the murder of the unfortunate young 
Valentinian—had called for a second expedi- 
tion and a second chastisement of the rebels. 
Again the arms of Theodosius were com- 
pletely successful, and his rule was now co- 
extensive with the entire Roman Empire, all 
its inhabitants gladly recognising his autho- 
rity. Unhappily for them, only four months 
after his victory, death removed the great 
Emperor (395: 4.D.), and “every disgraceful 
moment of the unfortunate reigns of Arca- 
dius and Honorius revived the memory of 
their irreparable loss.” “The death of The- 
-odosius was the beginning of the end of the 
Roman Empire.” 

Shortly before his death, leaving his elder 
son Arcadius at Constantinople as Emperor 
of the East, he had directed that his younger 
son Honorius should be brought te him at 
Milan. His favourite niece, Serena, who was 
also the wife of his greatest general, Stilicho, 
-conducted the boy, then eleven years of age, 
to his dying father. To this weak child was 
bequeathed the Empire of the West, under 
the guardianship of Stilicho and Serena. 
To Serena’s care the little Galla-Placidia had 
already been committed, and with the know- 
ledge of this bare fact she disappears and 
is lost to our view during her childhood 
and early youth. When she reappears upon 
the scene it is as a young maiden of nine- 
teen, and the time is one of sore trouble and 
distress—“ Men’s hearts failing them for 
fear.” ' 


THE FIRST SIEGE OF ROQME..-, ' 


For that which the inhabitants of Rome 
had proudly deemed impossible had come to 
pass, and the majestic city, the capital of the 
Empire, the mistress of the world, “inviolate 
during a period of six hundred and nineteen 
years from the presence of a foreign foe,” 
was closely invested by the great Visigothic 
chief, Alaric, and his barbarian host. The 
affrighted citizens, destitute of the old 
Roman spirit which had once made Rome 
impregnable, hoping vainly for succour from 


without, were suffering all the horrors of 
famine. 

Honorius had fied to Ravenna. Behind 
its walls he was in safety, and was able to 
devote himself undisturbed to the only pur- 
suit in which he ever manifested the small- 
est interest, viz. the rearing of poultry! 
Rome might be in deadly peril, but if his 
favourite bird “Roma” was in good con- 
dition, all was well. Ravenna being pro- 
tected by ditches, by intricate lagoons, by a 
network of narrow channels navigable only 
by those thoroughly at home amongst them, 
was a city very difficult to assault, and well- 
nigh impossible to blockade. Why his sister 
Placidia should not have shared his security 
it is hard to say, but she and Serena were in 
the midst of all the dangers and the misery of 
Rome, and moreover Serena was now a help- 
less widow surrounded by enemies. Her hus- 
band, Stilicho, the one man who had proved 
capable of keeping Alaric in check, who by 
one means or another had ever striven to place 
barriers in the way of the advancing Gothic 
tide, had fallen a victim to a base set of in- 
triguers, and had with the connivance of Ho- 
norius been foully put to death at Ravenna. 
Now a dire emergency had arisen, and there 
was no man to meet it. It is the Nemesis 
of corrupt societies and decaying empires 
that they are unable to recognise their only 
possible saviours. The Roman Senate with 
its magnificent traditions and memories was 
now an assembly of cowards, who seem at 
this critical moment to have been capable of 
originating but one idea, viz., that as Stilicho 
had been put to death as a traitor, his wife, 
Serena, might open the gates of Rome to the 
enemy, and that it was better to be on the 
safe side and to put her to death also. This 
suggestion is said to have received the con- 
sent and approbation of “the Emperor's sis- 
ter.” We are by no means bound to accept 
this statement as it stands. Nothing in the 
after-life of Placidia, even when she was pos- 
sessed: df’ uncontrolled power, leads us to 
charge ‘hér with cruelty or baseness, Even 
if we suppose that Serena had been a some- 
what severe guardian, or, as has been hinted, 
that she was a little too anxious to bring 
about a marriage between Placidia and her 
son Eucherius, still we shall find it difficult 
to believe that the former could have taken 
a deliberate part in this judicial murder of 
her kinswoman. The men who could do the 
deed would also be capable of covering it 
with the so-called “approbation ” of the Em- 
peror’s young sister. Be this as it may, the 





unhappy Serena was strangled ! 
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“To this complex- 
ion” had “the Senate WA EAE 
and the people of TAM HAAR 
Rome” come at last! 
and with the murder 
of Serena the “ re- 
sources of civilisa- 
tion” seem to have 
been exhausted. 
When famine became 
so sore that even can- 
nibalism was immi- 
nent, and when pesti- 
lence was added tc 
all other horrors, an sll rs . 
embassy was sent to ‘i | 6 
the besiegers. One ‘ 
of the ambassadors 
was selected for this 
post, because he was 
familiar with the per- | 
son of Alaric; and | 
the Romans even in | 
this extremity seem 
to have been unable 
to believe thatit was | 
indeed he who was’ | 
at their gates. Was | 
it possible that a bar- 
barian would thus 
presume to insult the 
majesty of Rome % 
It could not be. 
Might not the enemy 
turn out to be mu- 
tinous soldiers who 
had served under 
that traitor Stilicho? | 
The return of the | 
embassy quickly dis- Hit i 
pelled all illusions. | meer ed | ; fd 
It was indisputably TO SALEM A 
the terrible Alaric 
himself with whom 
they had to deal, and 
his terms were hard. “All your gold,” “All his army, and ended his first siege of Rome 
your silver,” “All your movable property,” | 408 A.D. 

“All your slaves, who are also barbarians.”| But the next year, and again the next, 
“Then what do you leave us?” said the| the unhappy Roman citizens were doomed 
ambassadors. ‘Your lives,” was the reply. | to see the terrible barbarians return to their 

A second embassy, prepared now to take a | old position, and each year to experience a 
much more humble tone, was dispatched to fresh siege. A single statesman capable of 
endeavour to procure some mitigation of these | clearly grasping the situation and of acting 
conditions ; and Alaric, who, in spite of the | with sagacity and decision, might even at the 
Bismarckian sternness of his interview with | eleventh hour have saved Rome, and have 
the ambassadors, was willing to treat with | made peace with Alaric on favourable terms. 
a strange leniency the helpless city, quiver- | The student of this tragic story of the fall 
ing in his strong grasp, consented to a large | of Rome is lost in wonder at the patience, 
modification of his first demands, withdrew | the moderation, the self-restraint of the bar- 
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barian conqueror. He had Jong asserted 
that he was acting under a kind of super- 
natural direction, that every day something 
within urged him forward in spite of him- 
self, that a “clear prophetic voice ” directed 
him and promised him that he should “ pene- 
trate to the city.”* Yet some strong con- 
trolling sentiment seemed continually to 
hold him back and to prevent him from pro- 
ceeding to extremities, and from delivering 
the Sacred City to the fury of his barbarian 
followers. But all was of no avail. The 
Empire seemed incapable of producing one 
man equal to the crisis. The great Visigoth 
found that both at Rome and at Ravenna he 
had to deal only with knaves and cowards, 
and at length, on the memorable 24th of 
August, A.D. 410, the end came. The 
Gothic soldiery burst through the Salarian 
Gate, and Rome was at last in their power. 

We may not dwell upon the scenes of 
violence and outrage which followed, nor 
upon the consternation, the despair, with 
which the fatal news was heard in the re- 
motest corners of the empire. 

St. Jerome, far away in his quiet cell at 
Bethlehem, St. Augustine, in his African 
diocese, have each enabled us to understand 
with what sensations the tidings of the sack 
of Rome were received by the shuddering 
provincials. The Mistress of the World lay 
humiliated and stripped bare at the feet of 
barbarians, never again to occupy her former 
proud position. True, she was permitted to 
enjoy a respite of nearly half a century be- 
fore the next barbarian assault, but the spell 
of her inviolate majesty was broken and the 
secret of her weakness disclosed. 

The Goths, however, did not remain long 
in Rome. The sack lasted fora few days, 
and then, laden with an immense spoil and 
taking with them innumerable captives, they 
marched southwards. Alaric, with his eyes 
turned towards the great African province, 
was already planning fresh campaigns. But 
with the taking of Rome his work was done. 
He had obeyed the voice, he had “ pene- 
trated to the city,” he had accomplished his 
great mission. Now he was summoned by 
a still more imperious voice, to which he 
must again yield. 

He died after a short illness, and the 
manner of his burial has been often told. 
The little river Busenta, which surrounds the 
town of Cosenza, was turned from its course 
by the forced labour of a number of cap- 
tives. In the bed of the river the Visigoths 

* “ Penetrabis ad urbem” (Claudian, De Bello Gothico), A 


curious instance of prophecy fulfilled ; a prophecy well ascer- 
tained to have been made, not after the event, but before it. 





dug the grave of their great chieftain ; in it 
they laid him, surrounded by costly trophies 
of his victories. The grave securely covered, 
the river was allowed to return to its course ; 
the captives who knew the secret were ruth- 
lessly slaughtered, and the sepulchre of 
Alaric has remained undiscovered and un- 
disturbed unto this day. His brother-in- 
law, Ataulfus, was raised upon the shields 
of the warriors, and he was proclaimed the 
new king of the Visigoths. 


THE BETROTHAL AND MARRIAGE OF 
PLACIDIA. 


During the occurrence of these startling 
events so closely affecting her country and 
her family, where was the lady Galla- 
Placidia whom we ‘left shut up in Rome 
during the first siege? She had (probably 
during the second siege) been taken prisoner 
by Alaric, and had ever since been retained 
by him as a hostage in the Gothic camp, and 
the tidings of the capture and sack of Rome 
must have reached her there. No hint is 
given us of the feelings with which she re- 
garded this great catastrophe. Although 
carried hither and thither according to the 
marches and counter-marches of the Gothic 
army, she appears to have been most chival- 
rously treated by her Teutonic masters, and 
to have been surrounded by such considera- 
tion as was possible under the circumstances 
and by the respect due to her exalted rank. 
By retaining Placidia within his camp Alaric 
probably hoped to bring considerable pres- 
sure to bear on her feeble brother at Ra- 
venna. But now that Alaric was dead and 
Ataulfus was king, anxious as the latter was 
to become the friend and even the supporter 
rather than the enemy of the Roman Em- 
pire, profound as was the sagacity which 
taught him that his own half-civilised coun- 
trymen were as yet utterly unfit to recon- 
struct the mighty fabric of Roman civilisa- 
tion if once it were destroyed by them, yet 
in all his efforts after a stable treaty of 
peace the restitution of Placidia was less and 
less willingly included in the conditions, 
whilst the Emperor’s ministers as strongly 
insisted upon this indispensable article. 
What is the explanation of this conduct on 
the part of the wise and magnanimous 
Ataulfus? A very simple one—Ataulfus 
had himself been completely subjugated by 
the charms of his royal captive. He, a bar- 
barian chieftain, had become the lover of 
this high imperial damsel, and aspired to 
make her his wife. He was not without 
hope, for the fair Placidia returned his affec- 
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tion. But we can hardly be surprised if 
even after its recent bitter humiliation, the 
Court at Ravenna should have repelled with 
disdain the proposal of an alliance “so in- 
jurious to every sentiment of Roman 
pride.” Let us imagine, for an instant, 
that one of the native chieftains of our 
Indian Empire, after having inflicted a ter- 
rible chastisement upon us in some vital 
point of the Empire, and humbled us to the 
ground, were to demand in marriage the 
hand of one of our most exalted princesses. 
The suggestion will help us to realise the 
shock which must have thrilled Roman 
aristocratic society at the bare mention of 
such a union. Ataulfus, however, manfully 
maintained his cause, and it must be ad- 
mitted that with Placidia on his side he 
possessed a great advantage in the contest. 
But the natural distaste of the Emperor for 
such a match was not the only obstacle in 
his way. He had a rival—and a powerful 
one. The favourite minister and general of 
Honorius, the man who for the moment had 
the most influence over his feeble mind, was 
also a lover of Placidia’s and an aspirant 
for her hand. Here was a formidable addi- 
tion to the already sufficient difficulties of 
the position ! 

We have little room for doubt as to which 
of her two lovers Placidia herself gave the 
preference. Ataulfus, though not so tall as 
many of his countrymen, was handsome, well- 
formed, and attractive. The big, yellow- 
haired Teutons were much admired appa- 
rently by the Romans, small themselves and 
dark-complexioned. The Emperors formed 
their body-guards of picked bands of these 
stalwart soldiers, often thereby arousing the 
jealousy and hatred of their own degenerate 
countrymen. The description we have of 
the personal appearance of the other lover, 
Constantius, does not represent him very 
favourably. “A sulky, downcast look, a 
broad head set on a thick neck, large pro- 
truding eyes.” “ When he mounted his 
horse, and, bending down—for such was his 
singular practice—almost upon its neck, 
fiercely rolled his large animated eyes around 
the field of battle, Constantius then struck 
terror into his foes.” Upon the whole we 
can scarcely wonder that the handsome young 
Teuton should prove victorious in this con- 
test with the fierce-eyed Roman general. 
We are rather inclined, on the contrary, to 
wonder that Ataulfus, having the fair lady in 
his possession, should have been willing to 
wait so long for the formal consent of the 
inane Emperor, why his patience was not 





sooner exhausted, and all opposition deci- 
sively brushed aside. Was it the generous, 
and shall we say “chivalrous,” nature of the 
man which prevented him from doing aught 
that might appear in any degree derogatory 
or disrespectful to the woman he loved ? 

However, two years after the sack of 
Rome, Ataulfus—perhaps with the hope of 
conciliating Honorius—freed Italy entirely 
from the presence of the Goths, led them 
into Gaul (taking Placidia thither also), and 
offered to send to the Emperor the heads of 
sundry usurpers who were appearing in one 
or the other part of the distracted empire. 
He would do much for the sake of obtaining 
a just and honourable peace ; but Honorius 
and Constantius combined should not make 
him give up Placidia. 

At last, after four years spent in weary 
negotiations had passed away, the victory 
was gained, and the Emperor was induced 
to give his consent to his sister's marriage. 
Some interesting details of the wedding 
festivities have fortunately been preserved. 

The marriage was celebrated at Narbonne, 
in Gaul, in the house of a citizen named 
Ingenuus. For the religious ceremony a 
bishop (probably an Arian one) was available. 
Placidia, seated in state and wearing her 
royal robes, awaited Ataulfus in a magnifi- 
cent apartment. Ataulfus, out of compli- 
ment to his bride, laid aside for the occasion 
his national dress and weapons, and pre- 
sented himself before her wearing the dress 
of a Roman bridegroom. But the most note- 
worthy part of the proceedings was the lavish 
magnificence and costliness of the wedding 
gifts which the happy husband made to his 
young wife. A procession of fifty beautiful 
boys, clad in silken robes, who were hereafter 
to remain her slaves, knelt before Placidia, 
bearing in each hand a basin, one of which 
was “filled with gold pieces, and the other 
with gems of inestimable value !” 

The purveyors of “fashionable intelli- 
gence” who supply us with the minute de- 
tails of royal and other weddings, have not 
—even in their most inspired moments— 
dreamed of such a “present from the bride- 
groom” as this! Truly the account reads 
much like an extract from the tales of the 
“Arabian Nights.” But it must not be forgot- 
ten how recently the sack of Rome had taken 

lace, and what were the riches which had 
ong been accumulated there. Placidia-was, 
after all, only receiving some small portion of 
the ravished treasure of her people. Gibbon 
is of opinion that the “hundred basins of 
gold and gems presented to Placidia at her 
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nuptial feast formed an inconsiderable por- | half its potency as an epithet of reproach, 


tion of the Gothic spoils. 

Long after this date the Franks found 
many priceless objects in the Gothic trea- 
sury. It contained, for instance, an im- 
mense dish or “missorium” of solid gold of 
five hundred pounds weight, enriched with 
precious stones and exquisite workmanship. 
Another celebrated object was “a table of 
considerable size of one single piece of solid 
emerald, encircled with three rows of pearls, 
supported by three hundred and sixty-five 
feet of massy gold and gems.” An unparal- 
leled table this surely! Did it form one of 
the items of Placidia’s household furniture ¢ 

The wedding day was celebrated with 
great rejoicing by both the Goths and the 
Gaulish provincials (Roman subjects), who 


probably hoped much from this happy union | 


of Goth and Roman ; and, indeed, it seemed 
well fitted to exercise a strong influence 
upon the subsequent course of history. 
Speaking of this marriage a modern his- 
torian has said: “The word barbarian loses 





and modern history begins to show itself 
above the horizon.” 

But these hopes and expectations were 
not destined to meet with any immediate 
realisation. 

Placidia became the mother of a son, who 
was named Theodosius, after his illustrious 
grandfather. Great were the joy and pride 
with which his advent was welcomed by his 
parents and their subjects. But his life 
lasted only a few months. Soon after his 
birth, Ataulfus had crossed the Pyrenees, 
and led his host out of Gaul into Spain, and 
shortly after reaching Barcelona, the baby 
Theodosius died. The grief of Ataulfus and 
Placidia was great. They placed their pre- 
cious child in a silver coffin, and buried him 
in a church near Barcelona, which was then 
their capital. 


For the use of the illustrations to this article we 
are indebted to ‘‘ Picturesque Mediterranean,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassell and Co., Limited. 


(To be concluded next month.) 





STRAIGHT AND CROOKED CONDUCT. 


“ A LL iniquity is sin,” John declares ; or, 

in other words, all crookedness is sin, 
for “iniquity” means crookedness. When 
men have recognised the mind of Christ, and 
have seen in it the way of duty for human 
life, one of two courses respecting it is open 
to them if they are to go on, in any sort of 
way, with the Christian life. They must 
either go straight along it, or go crookedly 
along it. 

To understand what crookedness of life is, 
let us try to know what the straightforward 
life is. It is seen in Jesus. The life of 
Jesus was a life for others. Never did He 
seek His own, but ever others’ good. This 
involved trouble, weariness, pain, sacrifice, 
and death. The duty of His mind was the 
great Father’s will. Deep within Him, His 
strongest instinct was, “I must be about My 
Father’s business.” Life had no cthor end 
nor prize than to do the Father’s will. 

Neither to the right hand nor to the left did 
His footsteps ever deviate one hair’s breadth 
from this straight path. Human love would 
sometimes hinder—He pursued His way. 
Human enmity and hatred stood with stones 
to stone Him, with scourge to scourge Him, 


with thorns to crown Him, with nails to | 





crucify Him—He pursued His way, and took 
the consequences, even the death of the cross. 

Men are prone to think of Jesus as the 
stern, uncompromising champion of truth. 
He was the stern, uncompromising liver of it. 
From that first unrecorded scene in His 
childhood’s home to which, with others, He 
recalled His mother’s memory as she gently 
chided Him in the Temple at His first Pass- 
over, to that day when mocking priests 
watched Him die on Calvary, He had but 
one path for His feet. At every sight of 
danger, at every certainty of pain, His 
deep-rooted, immovable prayer was: “ Thy 
ap be done.” And He went straight to 

O it. 

Yet Jesus was no stoic. Tar more widely 
than other men’s, was His heart spread over 
human interests. Far deeper than ours was 
His love of nature and joy in life. Keen as 
the quickest human sensitiveness to pain 
was His sensitiveness to it. His sweat in 
anguish was “as it were great drops of 
blood,” yet, with full feeling of the conse- 
quences, He went straight along the way of 
obedience. 

And whilst He thus suffered, “ the things 
that He suffered” He might have avoided. 
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And to avoid them He was tempted in all 
points like as we are. His succour of tempted 
man is real, because “the lions” in our way 
were lions in His way. That they failed to 
determine His conduct was not because He 
heeded them not, but because He heeded 
more the will of Him that sent Him. By a 
little crookedness He might have missed 
them. A slight curve from the way of 
righteousness, and He would have got by 
the things that He suffered. But He kept 
the way, and went “through” them. His soul 
was absorbed in obedience. He learnt it 
through suffering. 

But man of sorrows as He was, Jesus 
never imposed suffering upon Himself. His 
sufferings were inflicted of the wickedness 
and blindness of man. They came to Him 
of the world, which had another father at its 
head than His Father, who unfitted men 
either to understand or to help Him in the 
things He had to do. To them those doings 
of His seemed strange and foolish, even sin- 
ful, though it was the righteousness of God 
that appeared so. To His mother and His 
brethren and His disciples, as well as to His 
enemies, He was living another life than any 
they had seen, or had understood was ever 
lived. Had He been just a little crooked 
now and then, careless or self-considerate, 
no sin would have been imputed to Him by 
the best who knew Him. He might have 
been a greater than Moses or Elijah. Texts 
of Scripture, as He was reminded by one who 
knew the crookedness of man, He might 
have quoted to sanctify His convenience. 
Yet in the solitary desert, as in the crowded 
city, He chose straight paths for His feet. 
He accepted the will of God wholly and for 
ever. 

But whilst He kept a spirit of unshaken 
firmness, His flesh shrank. Strong cryings 
and tears witnessed to this. He could be 
tired, and hungry, and sorrowful. He could 
be dismayed, and could weep, and faint, and 
fall. With our sensibility to pain, He possessed 
too a temptation we never had to avoid it. 
As the Evil One reminded Him, He could 
work miracles ; and, as He Himself reminded 
His judge, He could pray the Father and 
legions of angels would clear all pains and 
pain-givers out of His path. But whilst He 
worked miracles to save others from pain, 
He worked none to save Himself from it. 
Renouncing Himself to the divine will, never 
for one moment did He deviate from the 
line it led Him in. 

Such then is the straight line of conduct 
which Jesus has left to us, and He has left 





it, not to read about and sing about, but to 
look at and follow. The spirit which stirred 
in Jesus, and urged and sustained His life, 
is to be inus. With that, like Him we are 
straight, deep-rooted followers of the lead 
of God all the way of life. To us the lead 
of God is sharply and concisely put in the 
words, “the mind of Christ.” That points 
common life the way to go, from which to 
deviate is moral crookedness. 

That crookedness may be of carelessness. 
While the direction of life is on the whole 
heavenwards, the purpose of it being feeble, 
under surroundings which are pleasing, con- 
duct deviates from the straight path of the 
righteous with little consciousness of it. 
Temptations are many, yet though none are 
strong they are strong enough to turn the 
feet into all sorts of curves and zigzags across 
and about the true path of a Christian. 
The way of such is crooked. It is iniquity, 
and all iniquity is sin, and all sin is loss ; 
and when we of this apathetic crookedness 
stand before the Great White Throne how 
much loss it is we shall learn in tears. For 
though it be apathy which is the cause of 
this kind of crookedness of way, it is sin and 
loss, and must be mourned and repented of 
here or hereafter. 

But there is a crookedness when men know 
that they are crooked; where they retain 
the Christian name and deliberately do an un- 
Christlike thing. They reason themselves into 
doing it. Something is deliberately pre- 
ferred to straightness ; and casuistry is em- 
ployed to make it look straight. Self-decep- 
tion is practised. Some loss, or pain, or 
mockery is escaped ; some pleasure, or money, 
or honour is gained. Crookedness is, with 
these reasons for it, a wickedness—“a sin unto 
death.” It paralyses the moral nature, turns 
professions of Christian life into hypocrisy. 
Carrying with him the name Christian, a man 
has given up the life of a Christian. He will 
not, perhaps he would say he cannot, make 
obedience to Christ the business of common 
life. He will keep Sunday. It is pleasant then 
to read of Christ, and sing of Him; but it 
is too much in his shop or profession to obey © 
Him. It cannot bedone. Such a man knows 
his Master’s will and does it not. Now, it is 
not convenient ; then, it is not wise ; again, 
it is not pleasant ; so he deviates, the conse- 
quence being soul-sicknessuntodeath. Christ’s 
two foot-prints mark the way of a Christian. 
Christ’s entreaty, His command is, “ Follow 
me!” Deliberately to refuse is to refuse good 
and to choose evil. All crookedness is sin ; 
but this is sin unto death. B. W. 








THE SLEEPING CITY. 


NCE tumultuous, blithe and stirring, 
With the clash of labour whirring ; 


Now, a city silent, sleeping— 
Mourners watching, mourners weeping, 


Generations drifting hither, 
As the autumn leaves that wither. 


Laid aside are sword and sabre, 
Neighbour slumbers now by neighbour. 


Love and hate and war have perished ; 
Scattered are the hopes they cherished. 


Proud ambition’s strength is spent, 
In a narrow cell content. 


Loveliness and beauty fairest, 
Eloquence and wit the rarest, 


No dominion hath, no fame; 
Dust to dust—to all the same. 


Hopefully, in tones of pity, 
Chimes the hour across the city. 


Not for ever shall it slumber 
Underneath the chesnuts sombre, 


Soon a Voice shall rend the portals 
Of the grave, for these immortals. 
C. T. CARISBROOKE, 
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SAVED BY A CRUTCH. 
By E. ROBERTSON CROOM. 


= Ge out o’ that, you young imp, or I'll 

make you!” and the speaker gave 
emphasis to his words by a vigorous kick to 
what seemed at first sight a bundle of rags 
huddled up in the corner of a doorstep lead- 
ing to one of the miserable dens which do 
duty as houses for the poor in the East 
End of London. “Take that, an’ that, an’ 
that, you lazy vagabond!” and here three 
savage kicks were delivered in such quick 
succession that, had the miserable little bit of 
humanity inside the rags had the temerity 
to try and evade the heavy boot which dealt 
the blows, he (for it was a boy) would not 
have had time. As the last “thud” sounded, 
the bundle rolled off the steps and lay quite 
still and quiet in the gutter. 

Having given vent to his ill-temper, and 
feeling no doubt somewhat relieved, the 
amiable parent of the bundle walked away 
down the alley. 

How long the poor child might have lain 
there unconscious is doubtful had his step- 
mother not happened to come out for the 
“‘two-penn’orth o’ gin,” which she had been 
unable to procure until the bully had left 
the coast clear. 

“Heart alive! if there ain’t that brat 
a-lyin’ right in the mud,” exclaimed she, as 
she caught sight of her step-son just where 
his father had left him. “I'm blessed if he 
ain’t been at him again. Come, get up, get 
up, out o’ that, I tell yer.” On finding that 
in spite of her vigorous shaking the bundle 
didn’t move, she got frightened. “Them 
corners’ hinquists were plaguey uncomfort- 
able things,” and bruises after the first blush 
faded had a nasty habit of turning black. 
There were a good many now on the urchin’s 
back she knew, so she managed to lift him 
up in her arms and carry him indoors. 
There she laid him down on the old piece 
of sacking which did duty for the whole 
family asa bed. “ Here, Polly,” she said to 
a wretched little child who had crawled out 
of a dim corner when the woman entered, 
and now stood looking with intense anxiety 
in her eyes at her brother lying so still. She 
had not spoken from downright fear, fear for 
the brutal kick or curse which was generally 
her answer when she ventured to ask a ques- 
tion at any time. Even now she smothered 
down her misery about the boy, the only 
being she had on earth to love, since her 





mother died, and waited to hear what her 
step-mother wanted her to do. 

“You run as fast as you can for the 
doctor, Polly ; tell him tocome at once ; say 
your brother has tumbled, and I think he’s 
dead or dyin—do you hear?” she added, 
for Polly stood stock still, squeezing her two 
dirty little hands tight together to control 
her agitation. A sounding whack on the side 
of her head brought her to herself very fast, 
however, and she was off for the doctor as 
quick as her two legs could carry her. She 
returned very soon, bringing him along with 
her. For a wonder, she had found him at 
home, and the agony in the poor child’s face, 
as she told him of her brother, had made him 
come without delay. 

The doctor had hardly any need to ask 
questions as to how the boy had become in- 
sensible. Alas! similar cases were not un- 
frequent, and he knew thet well. Gently 
he bathed the pale little face, not like the 
face of a child, but from its preternaturally 
old look more like that of a monkey. 

“T must remove this child to the hospital,” 
he said to the woman, who was standing 
beside him; “he is too ill to be attended 
here. Goto the infirmary and I will remain 
till you return ; tell them tosend a stretcher 
as soon as possible.” 

When the woman had gone, the good 
doctor returned to his work, trying to re- 
store animation to the little form which lay 
so still and quiet. 


“Upon my word, I’m almost tempted to 
let the poor child pass away in peace,” mut- 
tered he to himself. Low though his words 


were, Polly’s ear was sharp enough to hear 
them, and love had made ee quick enough 
to understand them too. 

‘Qh, please, sir, don’t let him die, he’s all 
I’ve got, and I can’t do without him.” 

A harder heart than the doctor’s would 
have been touched at the dirty little face 
raised in such pitiful appeal. Her tears, 
which had come at last, had made white 
water-marks down the thin cheeks, while 
her eyes—beautiful large eyes they were, 
too—spoke more eloquently than even her 
broken speech had done of her love for her 
brother. In vain the doctor tried to get 
any information out of Polly. Her answer 
always was, “I don’t know ”—the invariable 
answer cf the child who has been “coached ” 
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to lie, and is half afraid to tell the whole 
untruth, or has been threatened with punish- 
ment if the whole truth is told. Though 
she had not seen what had happened, she 
could easily guess. But she was evidently 
dumb from fear, for far too often had she 
felt both the heavy hand and boot, with 
which her father impressed his orders upon 
his wretched children. 

“What's your brother’s name ?” at length 
asked the doctor, after his fruitless attempts 
to get any information. 

“Sprat, sir ; father calls him that cos he’s 
so thin,” responded Polly, rather proud to 
be able to answer one question at last. 

Mentioning the little fellow’s name seemed 
to rouse him somewhat, and slowly he 
opened his eyes, looking round till at length 
they rested on Polly crouching beside him. 
A faint smile lit up the wan face, but slight 
as his movement had been, it brought out 
a moan of pain. 

Gently they lifted the little sufferer into 
the ambulance, when at last it came, the 
doctor going with his patient to the hospital 
too, leaving Polly sobbing as if her heart 
would break, on the sacking where she had 
thrown herself when they had lifted Sprat. 

Weeks and months passed before the 
broken leg—which was the most serious 
result of Sprat’s kick down the front steps— 
got mended. Cured completely it never 
could be, his health was too frail and shat- 
tered to admit of that; but he could limp 
along with crutches now, and, poor boy, he 
almost dreaded the hour on which he would 
have to leave the friendly shelter of the 
hospital. 

During the long hours of enforced rest, he 
had more time to think than he had ever had 
before, and somehow things seemed clearer 
to him now than they had ever done. Ladies 
used sometimes to come and read to the 
patients; and Sprat never got weary of 
hearing of the Sufferer who had borne so 
much for his sake. He could hardly believe 
the beautiful story of Christ’s life when he 
heard it. 

One day, after the lady who was reading 
about our Saviour’s death had finished, she 
was startled by a shrill, weak voice saying, 
“He must have been a brick, miss ; a plucky 
one, too, to stand all that, and never square 
up at them as was hurtin’ Him.” 

Gradually as the boy gained strength, he 
became possessed with the idea of helping 
those at home ; strangely enough, although he 
feared the brutal kick and savage oath of his 
father and step-mother, his heart seemed to 





cling to them still, and little Polly also. 
How the child found her way to the hospital 
nobody could tell; but every day when 
visitors were admitted, in she would creep, 
and no matter how ragged her dress, her face 
and hands were always clean, and her hair 
smooth. Great was her joy when she heard 
that Sprat was to be discharged, with a 
brand-new pair of crutches, too ! 

At length the day arrived. Polly was at 
the hospital door long before she could be 
admitted, or Sprat be let out. Never mind, 
she could wait ; and wait she did. At last 
he came, crutches and all, and the doctor 
had slipped a whole shilling into his hand 
when he was leaving. 

“ You will try and do something for the 
‘Master,’ Sprat,” the young lady who used 
to read to him said, as she shook hands with 
him and wished him “God speed.” 

“Ay, miss, that I will,” answered he. 
And a bright look came into the lad’s face, 
which showed that he meant it. 

Slowly the waifs wandered to their miser- 
able home that day. Somehow Sprat dreaded 
seeing his father again. The brutal words 
still rang in his ear ; the cruel, stinging kicks 
were still felt in memory. ‘ Never mind,” 
he kept saying to himself, “ Jesus was kicked 
and cuffed afore me; I can stand it too.” 

Very slowly Sprat limped along, evidently 
thinking deeply. Suddenly, a_ brilliant 
thought seemed to strike him. 

“ Polly, let’s take them home some’at for 
supper.” 

No sooner said than done. And long and 
deeply interesting was the consultation held 
as to what it should be. A shilling seemed 
such a fortune to them. At length they 
came toa cookshop, where after much serious 
consideration they bought four sausages, 
which they saw frizzling in the most tempt- 
ing way possible in the window; then they 
bought some bread—to make everything 
perfect—an ounce of tea, and a penn’orth of 
sugar. Surely there would be no “ boots” 
nor “fists” to-night with such a “real 
spread” to make father and mother ami- 
able. 

When Sprat and Polly at last quietly 
crept into the miserable room they called 
home, both were agreeably surprised at 
hearing, for a wonder, neither curses nor 
threats. Once the father looked furtively at 
Sprat, but the crutches seemed to annoy 
him ; for he quickly turned his head away. 
No word of welcome greeted the two poor 
children, and a wild craving passed through 
Sprat’s heart to be back in his comfortable 
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bed at the hospital; but bravely he kept in 
his tears, and hobbling slowly up to his 
father’s side, he timidly laid the sausages 
and bread on his knee. The man’s head 
turned as if he dreaded to see his child, the 
wreck which his brutality had made. 

“What's this, lad?” said he, looking 
down at the parcel. : 

“Some’at for supper, dad ; ain’t you just 
a little bit glad to see us—Polly and me?” 
And such a great wave of pitiful yearning 
for human love swept over the lonely child’s 
heart, that he laid down his head on the 
fists which had so often struck him, and 
cried as if his heart would break. At such 
strange behaviour a most extraordinary 
change passed over the besotted face of the 
man. Evidently some long dead chord in 
his nature was touched, for slowly two great, 
big tears rolled down his face and fell on 
the bowed head on his knee. As if ashamed 
of his weakness, he tried to utter his usual 
curse ; but for once it was a failure. So he 
relieved his feelings by opening the parcels 
of bread and sausages. 

“Blowed if they ain’t hot uns!” ejacu- 
lated he. “Come, all of you, and let’s have 
supper.” — 

Sprat dried his eyes and hobbled, with a 
lighter heart than he had ever known before, 
to the rickety table, where his father gave 
him his own chair to sit on, “Cos of his leg, 
him!” as he explained in an aside to 
his wife, who had been busy laying down 
four antiquated plates, all of different sizes, 
and two cracked cups. Once the shadow of 
the old curse rested on the little group, 
threatening to dispel the peace which had 
so far reigned, when the father muttered, 

“ Hang you, woman ! what’s the use o’ cups 
when there ain’t nothing to fill ’em with ?” 

But Sprat was equal to the occasion. 

“ Haven’t we, dad?” said he ; and diving 
his hand into his ragged old pocket, he 
pulled out with unspeakable reverence the 
two tiny packets of tea and sugar. ‘ What 
do you think of that?” he added, gleefully. 
“We're having a real feast, ain't we? I 
thought tea was the best thing Polly and 
me could buy,” he went on, more reflec- 
tively, “’cos you can go on pouring in more 
water, an’ as long as it colours and the sugar 
lasts it’s always tea.” 

And they did keep on adding water, too, 
as long as the few smouldering embers in the 
fireplace would heat it. And the father 
finished up by saying it was the best tea he 
had ever tasted, even when it hardly coloured 
the water at all. 








After supper they all crept on to ‘the old 
sacking Sprat remembered so well, and in a 
few minutes were fast asleep, all except hin. 
He missed the comfortable bed he had got 
used to; but never one repining thought 
entered his heart. Gently he passed his arm 
round Polly’s neck, and soon was far away 
in dreamland ; but not before he had asked 
God to bless them all. 

Soundly they slept till far on into the 
night. The cries of the last costermongers 
had died away, and except a drunken shout 
now and again from some discontented roy- 
sterer, who had been turned out from the 
neighbouring “ public,” at last all was still as 
death. Peacefully the moon stole in at the 
curtainless window, lighting and beautifying 
all she touched with‘her fairy kiss. Gently 
she passed over the sleepers huddled up in 
the dingy corner, till she rested on the two 
children. Lovingly she touched their poor 
rags with her hallowed wand, making them 
shine like silver; and as she lit up the boy’s 
wan face, he smiled in his sleep as if he felt 
an angel near him. 

Soundly they all slept, so soundly that 
they never heard a low crackling down- 
stairs; gradually it grew louder and more 
continuous as the fire—for such it was— 
spread over the basement. The oilman who 
rented the cellars had long ago gone home, 
leaving all, as he thought, secure; but he 
was anxious to finish shutting up, thinking 
more of the dish of hot tripe and onions 
waiting him for supper than he did of the 
match he threw away after lighting his pipe. 
Slowly the tiny spark smouldered, till it had 
touched a part of the wood saturated with 
paraffin oil, when it blazed up into life and 
power; the floor, being old and rotten, soon 
caught fire, and with terrible rapidity the 
flames spread with volumes ofsmoke to where 
the sleepers lay. 

Sprat was the first to awaken with a feeling 


as if some one was choking him; but when ° 


he looked round and saw in the moonlight 
the smoke curling up between the crevices 
of the floor and under the door, he soon 
realised the terrible danger they were all in. 
Quickly he shook his mother and Polly till 
they awoke, and told them to make for the 
stair, trusting that it might not yet have 
caught fire. This they did; and now, through 
the open door, they could hear the dull roar 
of the fire down below. Vainly he tried to 
rouse his father; he seemed as if he would 
never waken. Painfully the brave lad crawled 
to the door and shut it, to keep out the chok- 
ing smoke ; then he opened wide the window, 
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leaning on his crutches the while ; he looked 
from the dizzy height down to the narrow 
alley below. No escape that way! Then at 
the houses opposite—so close that in the 
clear moonlight he almost fancied he could 
stretch across to them with one of his crutches. 
Sprat, however, knew they were farther off 
than that ; but why not try with both? The 
thought flashed through his mind like an 
inspiration. Yes, he would try; he might save 
dad’s life, if not his own. Quick as thought 
he tore off his jacket and wound it round the 
two double ends of his crutches, making them 
into one long stick. Desperately he looked 
about to find something else to make it 
stronger. With a shiver he remembered his 
father’s stick, whose cruel stinging his poor 
back had felt often enough in the old days. 
One revengeful feeling darted through his 
brain. Let him die; serves him right! But 
only for an instant. ‘Ah, there it is!” he 
cried as he crawled to the corner where it 
stood. In afew minutes more he had torn 
off his poor little shirt. ‘Never mind ; it 
must go too. Hurrah! it will be strong 
enough now. Dad, dad! waken up, waken 
up! Fire! fire!” shouted the boy. ‘ O God! 
waken him, waken him! I can’t,” he sobbed 
out, frantically shaking the sleeping man 
the while. At last he roused up. “ Quick 
to the window, dad; it’s fire—man, fire!” 
he went on, almost mad with fear for the 
other’s safety. One wild look round at the 
empty room—one choking gasp in the 
smoke, and the father realised all. ‘Quick, 
dad! Put the crutches across to t’other 
house ; they'll reach. I'll hold this end!” 
shouted the brave lad as he crawled back to 
the window ; “ you can swing yourself over, 
dad. Good-bye.” 

“What about you, lad? I’m a mean bloke 
enough; but I ain’t so bad as that,” said 
his father as he leant on the window for 
breath. Both were at it now. “No, no, 
lad, you an’ me will go together. But what’s 
that? Whisht! it’s the ’scape.” And for 





the first time for many years the lad’s father 
genuinely thanked God ! 

A wild hurrah rent the air as the huge 
machine was run up against the house, and 
in an incredible space of time Sprat was 
lifted in the fireman’s strong arms and safely 
slid down the netting, followed by his father. 
Kindly hands were soon round them to help, 
for it is well known that the poor man’s 
friend is often his neighbour, almost as poor 
as himself. Mother and Polly, too, were 
there, and a strange feeling seemed to be 
abroad among them of awe at the terrible 
death so near them, and of thankfulness for 
their escape. 

Years have passed since the night of that 
terrible fire, and Sprat’s home, though in a 
different street, is still almost as it was in 
regard to poverty, but widely different in 
another way. Imperceptibly has the influ- 
ence of the little cripple changed it. Mother 
now, somehow, tries to clean up a bit, and 
cleaning means soap, and soap means the 
money saved which used to go for gin, while 
Sprat’s quiet “‘ Thank you, mother,” for every 
little bit of comfort or tidiness amply repays 
the effort. Dad, too, is changed. The ter- 
ribly near approach of death seemed to have 
shaken all his dormant manliness into life ; 
doggedly and quietly he tried day after day 
to get work, and at last succeeded, and, poor 
though it was, pluckily he has stuck to it, 
till his masters have gained confidence in 
him. No matter how violent he is tempted 
to be, and sometimes he is tempted beyond 
his strength, the first sound of Sprat’s crutch 
on the stairs quiets him in an instant ; down 
goes whatever he has in his hand, and he is 
off to help the lad up. And whenever Sprat’s 
cheery voice is heard, sunshine seems, some- 
how, to follow. Bright and brave, the little 
hero follows his Master’s teaching, and by- 
and-by, when these two reach to the top of 
life’s weary hill hand-in-hand, Sprat’s father 
will still say he was first saved by Sprat’s 
crutch, 














THE WAY GOING. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By ruse Rev. J. REID HOWATT. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,” 
Lesson: Luke i. 59—75. 


Text: “What manner of child shall this be ? 
of the Lord was with him.”—Luvxx i. 66. 


And the hand 


RIDDLE AND ANSWER. 


T" is a good long time since this question 

was asked about a “little stranger” — 
What kind of a child will he grow up to be ? 
More than nineteen hundred years have 
passed away since then—(how the time does 
slip away !)—but I very much doubt if ever 
a baby came into the world since without 
somebody saying, ‘‘ I wonder what that child 
will grow up like?” Anyway, mother is 
sure to have wondered, wondered, many a 
time, and you would even have fancied some- 
times, the way she spoke, that she at all 
events knew what her little one would be— 
something great, something good, something 
true and noble and kind. 

But we haven't a little, wee baby here to 
wonder about. The very littlest of you can 
walk and talk and think and sit still when 
you are told to—at least for some minutes ! 
So we shall put this question in another way 
and ask—What kind of a man, or what kind 
of a woman, will you, and you, grow up to 
be? 

That’s a puzzle to me, but it isn’t to you 
—you have arranged it all already. One is 
going to be a merchant and go up to the city 
and come home at night, carrying a little 
black bag of his own. Another is going to 
be an engineer and make cylinders and pis- 
ton-rods, with slide-valves to them, too—not 
like the toys they sell in the shops. Another 
is going to be a clergyman, and he is prac- 
tising now very often over the back of a 
chair, and would do very well indeed if he 
could only keep his little congregation from 
making unexpected interruptions. One dear 





little girlie is going to be a lady, so that she 
may ride in an omnibus whenever she likes, | 
while another is going to be a cook, like | 
Betty, but with a cap and an apron ever so | 
much nicer! I know; you have arranged it 
all: quite settled in ‘your mind what you 
are going to be. 
Well, well ; 


that’s all right. What will | 


be, will be, and what won't be, won’t be—aud 
one day you will say the same, and then you 
will see how wise J must have been to have 
said it first! And one does need to be very 
wise, you know, to make sure about what 
any one will be. For so many things happen 
we don’t expect, and there are so many 
cross-roads in the world that it is easy to 
take the wrong one, so that really, when we 
come to think of it all, there is only one 
thing we should make up our minds for cer- 
tain “about, and that is—that whatever else 
we may grow up to be, we should wish at all 
events to become what God wants us to be. 

Is that your wish? and yours? to be 
God’s child anyhow? Then notice the 
hint that is given us how to make sure 
about this. What are the words that 
follow the question? ‘And the hand of 
the Lord was with him.” It was John— 
John the Baptist—the hand of the Lord was 
with, and it was with him from the time he 
was a wee, wee babe, and you know what he 
grew up to be. 

But maybe it isn’t easy for you to unider- 
stand how the hand of the Lord can be with 
you. Let me then explain. I remember as 
if it were yesterday, how I first learnt to 
handle the oar. I would be at the time as 
big as the littlest of you, and my tiny fists 
couldn’t get round the thick handle. But I 
gripped with both hands, like a man, and 
pursed my mouth, and took big breaths and 
stuck my toes on the side of the boat, for 
they couldn’t reach down to the foot-board, 
and it was quite a wonder to myself to find 
how well I could manage that big oar, and 
row steadily too. There was another hand 
on the oar, too, to be sure—I knew that—the 
big hand of Big Tom, the fisherman. But it 
didn’t seem to be doing anything ; J seemed 
to be doing all, till for a moment that hand 
was taken away, and then—ugh! my con- 
ceit was all gone, for I found I couldn’t so 
much as lift the oar out of the water. When 
the great strong hand of my big friend was 
on the oar then I could row; ‘but I could 
not manage a stroke when that hand was 
away. 

That is how God trains us up to be His 
men and women. When we really do want 
to do what he wants, and really do wish to 
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be what He wishes, then He helps us ; His 
hand is always with us for good, and things 
we could not do of ourselves come somehow 
to be done. 

So, children, whatever you would like to 
be, or whatever you would like to do when 
you grow up, make ready for it now by ask- 
ing the Lord to keep His hand upon you for 
good, to help you, and guide you, and teach 
you what to do and how to do it. If He is 
willing to do that for a tiny, wee babe, no- 
body can be so little but God is willing to 
do it for him or her. So ask Him, and 
trust Him, and be ready always to thank 
Him when you have found out how it must 
have been His hand that had helped you. 
Do this, and I shall turn prophet and fore- 
tell “what manner of child you shall be.” 
You shall be a child of God’s, and that is a 
grander title than kings or queens can ever 
give you. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “I'm a little pilgrim.” 
Lesson : Acts viii: 26—40. 
Text: “The way .. . which is desert.””—Acrts viii. 26. 
THE WEARY BIT. 


THIS is a very common road, “the way 
which is desert.” You will find it on every 
map and in every country ; it runs north, 
south, east-by-west, so that some time or 
other you are sure to come across it. 

It is not an interesting way: on the con- 
trary, it is very uninteresting. The desert- 
way is always the dreary way—very lone- 
some, very cheerless, very bleak. Maybe 
you have come across it already, I should 
not wonder ! 

Let me see: you remember that holiday 
you had been looking forward to, you had 
been planning about for weeks, you had 
meant to do so much in, find out so many 
nests, and get so many butterflies? You 
remember it ; and remember what kind of a 
day it turned out to be—pouring rain, sheets 
of water that would come in even at the 
window-sills. You couldn’t get out that 
day; no; only a duck or a goose would 
have called it a fine day. You called it a 
miserable one. How you kept peeping up 
to the clouds to see if they would not drift 
away, and how often they seemed like doing 
it, but never did. It was so disappointing ; 
you could not get out, and you could not 
make up your mind to stay in, and it was 
altogether a miserable day. Well, that was 
a bit of “the way which is desert.” 

Do you remember when you first went to 





school? What an interesting time that was, 
everything was so bright and stirring, just be- 
cause everything was so new. The masters 
were new, the children were new, the desks 
were new, it was all new and nice, What 
a lot you had to say when you came home! 
That little red rag of a tongue had to flick 
very fast to tell one-half of what you wanted 
to say. But by-and-by you somehow got 
accustomed to it all, and maybe, too, you 
got a bit tired of it all, there came to be such 
a sameness about it all ; the same class-room, 
the same class-mates, the same books, the 
same desks, the same to-day that it was 
yesterday, and just the same as it had been 
the day before. You:didn’t speak much 
about school then when you went home, for 
there wasn’t very much to say, school-time 
had grown a bit dreary. Yes, you see, you 
had then come to the “ way which is desert.” 

There is a little girl here, I am sure, who 
knows something about this. You remember 
when you got that fine piece of needle-work 
todo’ How proud you were then! And 
quite right too, for it isn’t every one who 
gets fine needlework to do. I never get 
any! How pleasant it was at the start to 
see how neat and even the hems were made, 
and the featherstitches were so beautiful— 
like white little branches, every thread was 
so clean! That was going to be a fine piece 
of needlework and no mistake; but after a 
time, somehow, you didn’t seem to care to 
take it up. The hem would go crooked, and 
the thread would get soiled, and the feather- 
stitch would look a bit herringboned here 
and there. You would rather have nothing 
more to do with it. And when you had to 
undo the stitches, and straighten the hems, 
and begin this part and that over again, it 
was so uninteresting you had no pleasure in 
it. No! you had then come to the “ way 
which is desert.” 

So you see this is a very common road ; 
everybody has to go upon it some time or 
other: you have to toddle upon it when 
your steps are little, and you will have to 
stride upon it when your steps are big. It 
is worth knowing something then about 
what it means, and where it leads to, this 
“way which is desert.” 

Here was Philip, a good man who loved 
Jesus, and had just been doing some work 
for Him that was very pleasant. But he 
was told he must depart and go on the “way 
which is desert.” And he had no idea why 
he should. He was simply told to go, with- 
out being told why, but as it was Jesus who 
told him, it was enough for Philip, and he 
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went. It was a weary journey, so lone:ome, 
so very silent, never a bird to sing, never a 
tree for it to sing upon. Trudge, trudge, 
over the rocks, and across the brown sands, 
day and night, always alike—a dreary, dreary 
road. Philip must have been very tired of 
it, must have wondered very often what 
Jesus meant by sending him on a road like 
that, but all the same, he went on and went 
on, for Jesus had told him to, and that was 
enough. 

But at last he came to the end of “the 
way which is desert”; for it has anend: oh, 
yes! the dreariest road has an end at last, 
and don’t you forget it. And there he found 
a man who was wanting to find Christ but 
didn’t know the way. "That made Philip so 

lad, for he could tell the man how to find 

esus. And he did. And the man was 
made glad too, and went on his way rejoic- 
ing. He had a long way to go—away to 
Africa—and when he did get home, be sure 
of it, he would ‘tell his friends and neigh- 
bours about Jesus that they might love Him 
and be saved by Him too. 
* Ah, it was a grand day for many, many, 
the day that Philip found the Eunuch and 
told him about Jesus ; and it was just to do 
that very thing that Jesus had sent Philip 
on “the way which is desert.” He knew 
everything. He knew that that man wanted 
to find the Saviour; He knew that Philip 
could tell him, and so he had sent Philip on 
“the way which is desert” in order that he 
might do the very thing he wanted to do— 
to show his love for the Saviour. There’s 
nothing happens by chance, children. Jesus 
is looking after everything, and Jesus is 
always directing us where to go and what to 
do when we really do love Him and obey 
Him. 

So there are two things to keep in mind 
about “the way which is desert.” 

Face it: that is the first. Set a stout 
heart to the task that is hard: set a brave 
heart to the road when it has become a bit 
weary. Don’t shirk it ; don’t try some other 
way: when “the way which is desert” comes 
fairly before you, then step bravely upon it, 
and the brisker you go the shorter will be 
the journey. 

And the next thing is—Do what the Lord 
bids you do, asking no questions. That was 
what Philip did: he was told to go on “the 
way which is desert ”—and he went at once, 
though he didn’t know why. Do you the 
same: obey the Lord bit by bit; and though 
you may wonder a good deal as you go about 
what the Lord can be meaning, yet in the 














end when you have obeyed you will-find the 
reason, and it will be good and great and a 
reason to make you glad. Only obey: it is 
obedience that gets the blessing. 

Think of it, children: a man here wanting 
a blessing, and a man there who could give it 
him ; and between the two there lies “the 
way which is desert.” How could these ever 
be brought together, if the one wasn’t willing, 
in simple faith, to cross over ? 

And it is just the same with the stiff tasks, 
and the weary days, and the times of sick- 
ness, the times of trouble and the like, they 
are all bits of “the way which is_ desert ”— 
but if we go on them bravely, trusting Jesus, 
we shall find in the end that it is a good 
errand the Lord has sent us upon; somebody 
is going to be helped by us, and we are 
going to be made glad, because we have 
made Christ glad. So lay your account for 
“the way which is desert,” and go bravely 
on it when it comes. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Oh, what can little hands do!” 
Lesson: Prov. xviii. 12—24. 


Text: “‘A man’s gift maketh room for him, and bringeth 
him before great men.” —Prov. xviii. 16. 


R00M ! 
THAT'S one thing we all want, isn’t it — 
room !—room !—plenty of room, elbow-room, 
work room, room to get on, room to get 
better—room to make room for other people. 
The world is so crowded, and crowds have 
such a way of joining other crowds, just as 
big clouds run into big clouds, that what 
everybody is crying out for is “ more room, 
more room!” You will be crying out for 
that, too, one day. When you apply for a 
situation you will, maybe, be told that a 
hundred others had been applying for it too. 
That’s a crowd—quite a crowd—and it will 
make you wish there was a little more room 
for every one. And there is plenty of room 
in the world—plenty—if you can only make 
your way through the crowd to get at it. 
There was a man once who began with a 
very, very little room—a room so small in 
fact that somebody said contemptuously that 
there wasn’t room enough to swing a cat! 
‘But then,” said the man, “I don’t want to 
swing a cat!” No, he had something else to 
do, something bigger, and something better, 
and he kept on at it bravely and well, and 
at last, he got room, much room, plenty of 
room—in a great palace. 
So don’t let us quarrel about want of room, 
let us rather make up our minds now, and 
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just as we are, that if there is any room to 

found in the world, we'll find it. And 
there is plenty, plenty! Just outside the 
city there is the country—and there is room 
there ; and just outside the country there is 
the sea—and there is room there; and 
beyond the sea there are, oh ! so many broad 
and beautiful lands, and there is room there ; 
and, at last, outside. the world altogether 
and up in heaven there is room, yes, room 
for us all. Lots of room, children, lots of 
room. The thing is how to find it, and how 
to make use of it; and this text tells us all 
about that. So, listen! What does the 
text say? “A man’s gift maketh room for 
him, and bringeth him before great men.” 
That’s how it’s done—by the gift. 

It’s really wonderful what a little gift 
can do for one. I was in a great hurry one 
day, and had to reach a certain place by a 
certain time, but I suddenly found the road 
was blocked—blocked by a crowd packed 
so close that, though I tried and tried 
again, I could not get through. They were 
waiting to see a couple of prize-fighters 
come out of a house, and they were not a 
nice crowd at all. But somehow or other 
I should need to get through them; so I 
thought of the gift. I went up to a couple 
of policemen, and told them how important 
my business was, and I slipped a bit of 
money into each one’s hand; and it was 
quite beautiful to see the simple faith they 
had in me, for they put the money in their 
pockets without even looking at it; and 
then they told me to come on, and one went 
before me and another followed, and I got 
through that crowd with the greatest ease. 
You see, my gift had made room for me. 
A gift often does in ways like this. There 
is many and many a man at the top to-day 
who wouldn’t be there if it had not been 
for some gift of this kind to somebody. 

“Ah, but,” you say, “I can’t expect to 
make room for myself in that way. I 
haven’t got money, and can’t make gifts.” 
Haven’t got money ? Of course you haven't ; 
none of us has at the first. The richest 
man in the world hadn’t sixpence in his 
pocket at first, but he didn’t mind that, 
for he hadn’t even a pocket to put it in. 
But very likely he had something better— 
a gift of quite another kind—and that was 
the gift that made room for him at the last. 

For there are gifts and gifts. There are 
gifts you can give away, and then you 
never can have them any more yourself. 
They are gone; somebody else has got 
them. But there are gifts again that the 
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more you give them away the more -you 
have them, and the more of them you spend 
the better you keep them. That’s a puzzle, 
isn’t it? Maybe it is, but, like a good many 
puzzles, it’s very simple when you know 
how. It’s in this way :— 

Every one of us has a gift. There is 
something we all can do better than we 
can do most things else. One boy can 
make a boat better than he can do sums; 
another boy can do sums better than he 
can make a boat. One girl can’t write very 
well, but she can draw beautifully ; an- 
other can’t draw at all, but she can write 
very neatly. One man is very stupid 
when he tries to make a speech, but wait 
till you see him in business, and you will 
find that he understands that; another 
man is a capital speaker—a regular orator 
in fact—but he isn’t of much use amon 
figures, and account-books, and scales, | 
yard-sticks, and hammers. Every one has 
his gift, and no two have exactly the same. 
One has it for one thing, and another has 
it for another; and all because why? 
Just because there wouldn’t be room for 
us all in the world if we all had the same 
gift; our gift is given to us to open up 
our own way and to make the right room 
for us. 

Do you remember how it was with 
Joseph? He was a smart lad, and good at 
figures, and sharp to look into things ; and 
when he saw that there was going to be a 
famine, he worked it all out in big sums— 
compound addition and long division—and 
so he saw how the people could be kept 
from starving. That was his gift, and it 
made room for him, room at the top, for 
it brought him to be the chief man in 
Egypt. And there was Samuel. He was 
a very poor boy, but was fond of learning— 
that was his gift; and he worked with it 
and worked with it till it made room for 
him, and he came to be the first man in 
Israel. And David ; you can’t forget David. 
He had his gift; it was music. He could 
play well and sing well, and, better than all, 
he could make sweet, sweet songs that did 
the heart good to hear ; and you know how 
his gift made room for him—room on the 
throne itself. And there was Daniel. He 
was a poor slave-boy, but he had his gift— 
the great, great gift of thinking about God 
in everything. And you remember how 
his gift made room for him, so that, poor 
as he had been, he came at length to stand 
among the greatest men of his time. 

Now do you see what the text means ? 
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It is simply this—there is room for us all | another tale like it—the tale of Aladdin and 
in the world, children. Yes, room for us| his wonderful lamp; whenever he rubbed 
all; but if ever we are to come by that} the lamp, he too got whatever he wished 
room, then we must look well to the way | for. The gifts differed—with one it was a ring, 
we make use of our gifts. And the best | and with the other it was a lamp; perhaps 
way to do this is by always remembering | the one was gold and the other was pewter, 
that they are gifts. They must have been | but that didn’t signify—all the charm lay in 
given to us, mustn't they? or how could | the rubbing. That is the only right way to 
they be gifts? Very well, if we didn’t make | bring wishes to pass. What does the old 
them ourselves ; if we just received them ; | rhyme say ? 


if they were given to us; then, surely, the “ If wishes were fishes, we'd have some fried; 
last thing in the world should be our getting If wishes were horses, beggars would ride.” 
-conceited or proud about them. Yes, but wishes never become fishes till the 


Strength is a gift. Some people are born | gift of fishing has been used, and they never 
weak, and some are born strong. Wouldn't | become horses till the gift of industry has 
it be very foolish of the strong one to brag} been well polished up. 
and boast over the weak one? Ah, it would; Keep that in mind, and whatever your 
be worse than foolish ; it would be sinful, gift may be go-on rubbing it ; it is the rub- 
for he didn’t make himself healthy and | bing that makes ‘it bright, and the brighter 
strong—it was God. And beauty is a gift ; | it gets the better it will bring to you what- 
but there is nothing so sad as to see a girl | ever you wish, 
putting on airs, and becoming proud and/  §o we have seen there are gifts and gifts ; 
vain and conceited, because she has a pretty but the best gift of all is Jesus Christ. 
face. Why, she didn’t so much as make | “Thanks be to God for His unspeakable 
her own nose, let alone her eyes or her| gift.” Ah, children! it is a great, great 
mouth, or her cheek or her chin. Her thing in this world to get the gift of a friend, 
beauty isa gift, a good gift, a great gift, a| for a good friend, a true friend is a gift from 
gift that can make room for her ; but it is a| God, and we can never thank Him enough 
gift from God, and it will never do her any | for one. But the Friend of Friends, the 
good as long as she forgets that. The most) best of friends is Jesus Christ; and every 
beautiful face in the world is the face that) boy and girl may have Him for his or her 
is gentle and kind with the love and the| very own. Oh, take Him, trust Him, love 
kindness of Jesus. : Him. He will make room for you—room on 

Now you have all got your gift, some of | earth and room in heaven; He will bring 
one kind, some of another; but everybody | you to stand before the greatest and the 
has one at least. Maybe you haven't found best, bring you to stand at last among 
yours yet ; but one day you will—you will | angels. Jesus Christ is the choicest gift 
find out what you can do best. Whatever | that God can give us, for when He gives us 
that is, work it up. Do you remember how | Jesus Christ He gives us all that He has got 
the man tied his talent in a napkin instead | Himself. When He gives us His Son He 
of making use of it? Wasn’t he made to be| freely gives with Him all things. Covet 
sorry for it when his master came back ? The | earnestly the best gifts, that you may have 
lazy, worthless fellow—after years and years | the best room and be brought to stand in 
becoming no better or richer for the gift that | the best of company both in this world and 
was given him than he had been at first: he | in the next. 
was punished, severely punished—and serve 
him right! Don’t you be like him; don’t 








keep your gift or talent tied up; make use FOURTH EVENING. 
of it, work with it, work at it, perfect it Opening Hymn: “Jesus, holy, undefiled.” 
more and more—and it will yet make room Lesson: 2 Tim. iv. 6—18. 


for you and bring you before great men.| Text: “The cloke that I left at Troas with Carpus, when 
There’s room for us all somewhere—some- | thou comest, bring with thee, and the books, but especially the 
° ° | parchments,’’—2 Tim. iv. 13. 
thing good and something great for us all to | 
do; and the way to find it and the way to | 
do it is by making good use of our gift. | Tuts is the last letter which the great St. 
There is a fine tale perhaps you have)! Paul wrote. He was in prison—in prison in 
heard, of a man who had a charmed ring, | Rome, and in prison for Jesus’ sake—for 
and whenever he rubbed it, whatever he | daring to preach the Gospel! More than 
wished for came to his hand. And there's | that: he was expecting any day to be sen- 
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tenced to death. So he wanted to see Timo- 
thy, maybe for the last time. Timothy 
was Paul’s “son in the faith ”—that is, it 
was Paul who had led Timothy to Jesus 
Christ, and so Timothy was to Paul like a 
son, and Paul was to Timothy like a father. 
And that’s why Paul wanted to see Timothy 
now. When we are going away—outward 
bound, never to see the old land again—oh, 
we do want the last grip of the hand to be 
that of some one who loves us and some one 
we love; it is hard to part at any time, but 
when love is in the parting the cheering 
thing is this—love always meets again, some- 
where beyond the dark waters. And Paul 
was now outward bound ; so his heart went 
out with a great longing for his son Timothy 
to come to him. 

Therefore he wrote this letter or epistle, 
or whatever we may choose to call it. It 
was God’s letter, to be read to the different 
churches which Timothy had under his care. 
Paul was God’s penman. But when God’s 
messages had all been written the penman 
had leave to put ina postscript about him- 
self and the things he needed. It was such 
a kindly thing to allow, and such a human 
thing to do. The winter was coming on, and 
the poor penman would need his heavy 
cloke, and it was a weary thing to be wait- 
ing, waiting, day after day for his trial to 
come on—the time would pass more brightly 
if he had some of his books ; and it was an 
anxious time, when the heart would often be 
tempted to be sad: what a comfort it would 
be if he could but have his parchments—his 
Scriptures. So he put this postscript of his 
own at the end of God’s letter, asking Timo- 
thy when he came to bring these things with 
him. If he had these he would be quite 
“set up”—and we must have something 
like them if we would be set up too. Let 
us see how. 

I. “The cloke.” It was his dreadnaught 
—the heavy, homespun mantle that had 
wrapped him round about many a time when 
he had to sleep on the hillside or face the 
storm and the snow as he went from village 
to village telling out to aching, sinning hearts 
the blessed gospel of a Saviour come into the 
world. It was an old cloke now; but maybe 
he liked it the better for that. It’s the way 
with myself. I can’t say I like old things 
just because they are old. Some people do; 
they like old monuments, old coins, old wea- 
pons, old anything—just because it is old. 
It’s a gift, I suppose, and I haven't got it. I 
like old things too, but,they must all have had 
something to do.with people I have known 


as well. sUspe 
that about some people; they run so much, 





and loved, or with myself. I have keep- 
sakes, not worth a penny in the shops, but 
I wouldn’t give them for pounds. The hands 
that gave them to me have vanished away— 
all but from the eyes of the heart. And I 
have things of my own which I had when a 
boy—and to me there has never been any- 
thing like them. And my queerness about 
this goes even to clothes. I like old clothes ; 
I hate new ones; I am never at ease in a 
new suit till it has had a thorough drenching 
in the rain. After that it doesn’t seem so 
“pert” and proper—seems more homely-like 
and friendly. But you needn’t imitate me 
in this; it’s my weakness—you must find 
one for yourself! But it makes me feel kind 
and sympathetic with Paul when he longs 
for his old cloke. I think I can understand 
his feeling, and there is another who could 
have understood him well—John Henry 
Newman—a great man and a good man, who 
died a little while ago. Like Paul, there 
was a time with him when all men forsook 
him because he had been true to his con- 
science. Everybody was then speaking about 
him, but almost everybody was then speak- 
ing against him—and he was so lonely. He 
had an old blue cloak, seventeen years old ; 
and he says he had an affection for it because 
it had nursed him through his illness. “I 
have brought it up here to Littlemore,” he 
wrote, ‘and on some cold nights I have had 
it on my bed. I have so few things to sym- 
pathise with me that I take to cloaks.” Yes, 
Newman was a wise man and a learned man, 
but he had a heart, just like the rest of us, 
and it took kindly to things which had been 


kindly to him, and that is always a good 


sign in any one. There’s an old song, too, 
in the North country tongue, that shows 
how simple as well as gentle, the lowly as 
well as the great, have often the sam 
likings. alt 
“My cloak was ance a guid grey cloak, 
When it was fitting for my wear ; 
But now it’s scantly worth a groat, 
For I hae worn’t this thretty year. 
Let’s spend the gear that we hae won, 
We little ken the day we’ll dee ; 
Then I’ll be proud, for I hae sworn 
To hae a new cloak about me.” ; 
Yes, we'll have a new one then, but till then 
let us keep a kindness for the old one. 

But this is enough about “the cloke.” 
The one thing for us to notice about it is, 
that its purpose was for keeping the body 
warm and comfortable. We have something 
more than a body, however, we have a,mind 
I know you would hardly, suspect, 
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to clothes—always thinking about their 
clothes, speaking about their clothes, and 
judging other people by the clothes they 
wear. All the same, they have minds too, 
though they might need a little searching to 
discover. We have all minds as well as 
bodies, and the one has to be attended to as 
well as the other. That was why Paul 
wanted— 

II. “The books.” He was a great reader. 
We see that from his writings again and 
again. But he knew how to read. Many 
people don’t, just because they don’t take 
time to think. To read without thinking is 
Aike sniffing the dinner ; it is very pleasant, 
perhaps, but not over-strengthening. Think- 
ing is eating: it is making what we read 
become a part of ourselves, and there is 
more strength to be had from eating a crust 
than can ever be got from sniffing even a 
‘banquet. 

So, children, mind your mind ; look after 
it as well as after your body. A fine body 
finely clothed, but with only a poor little bit 
of a mind inside, is nothing better than a 
beautiful lamp with a farthing rushlight. 
Have a good light inside. But you can 
never have that unless you keep on from 
time to time adding more oil. You can get 
that oil in many ways—get it by talking, 
by asking questions, by listening, and by 
noticing things, but the best way of all for 
getting the best oil is by reading. Be readers 
—be readers now—be readers all your days; 
but if you don’t form the habit now, you are 
not likely to do it when you grow older and 
‘busier. Be like the wise virgins. Lay ina 
stock of oil when you have the chance. If 
you don’t do so, by-and-by the darkness will 
come on, and you will have no light to drive 
it away. I have seen people—men and 
women—wretched, and restless, and miser- 
able, just because they had let the light that 
was in them turn intodarkness. They had 
long since lost the love of reading, and they 
had nothing inside themselves to brighten 
themselves, and so they were doomed to go 
always outside themselves to seek here and 
there and everywhere for light—for what 
would cheer them and make them glad—but 
they never could find it. When they knocked, 
knocked, knocked at the gates of the light it 
was always the same echo which came back 
from their knocking: ‘Too late! too late! 
ye cannot enter now.” No, if you don’t get 
into the habit of reading when you are 
young, it will be too late to get into it 
when you are old. So mind your mind 
now. Be readers. 





Paul was very old when he wanted these 
books: he had loved them when a boy, and 
so the love had grown with him to grey 
hairs. But he knew he wasn’t going to be 
always here ; he knew that one day—or one 
night—he would slip his anchor and sail 
away to another land; and he needed direc- 
tions for reaching it rightly, and so he sent 
for— 

III. “The Parchments.” These were the 
Scriptures. The Jews hadn't their Bible as 
we have ours—bound up like a book. They 
had them in long rolls of parchment-paper, 
and they handled them as you handle a map 
upon rollers. Paul wanted his cloke and 
wanted his books, but he wanted these 
parchments “especially.” Yes, children, 
there are many things we want; many 
things we shall want ; but what we all want 
“especially” is the good Word of God that 
speaks to the soul. Body, mind, soul; we 
are all made up of these three. The body is 
good, the mind is better, but the soul is best 
of all. Look after the body, give heed to 
the mind, but “especially” attend to the 
needs of the soul. Make much of the Bible. 
Timothy did that even when he was a little 
fellow, for we are told that from a child he 
knew the Scriptures. He loved to read 
about Abraham and Moses, and Joseph, and 
David and Jonathan, and as he read, big 
truths were sown in his heart, as seeds are 
sown in the garden. They lay there a long, 
long time, and nothing came up. No; but 
one day Paul came that way and spoke to 
Timothy about Jesus Christ, and prayed with 
him and prayed for him; and then Jesus sent 
His good spirit of life, and the seeds that 
had long been lying in the heart became 
living, and grew up and brought out glorious 
fruit. You see that is what we can do, 
what we can be doing now, what we can be 
doing always—laying up in our hearts the 
seeds of truth we find in God’s Word, and 
when the seed is in the ground, by-and-by 
God sends out the spirit of His spring-time, 
and the seeds take root and grow. But 
even the spirit of the spring-time can’t make 
things grow where no seeds are. So get 
ready, children, get ready ; make much of 
the Bible, plant seed after seed of truth 
within your heart, and one day, when the 
spirit of God’s spring-time breathes upon 
you, the seeds will become living, and will 
give you life—a life that shall be for ever and 
ever, and for ever and for ever have sunshine 
on it. 

So mind “the cloke,” mind “ the books,” 
but especially “the parchments.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
TIE GROWTH OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


HE latest returns of the Society of Friends show 
that their membership instead of decreasing, as 
was the case for so many years, is again beginning 
to grow, and that the largest addition, amounting 
to twenty per cent. during the last ten years, is to 
the ranks of those who regard their principles and 
their name not as an historic tradition, but as a living 
force. Even now the number of effective, as dis- 
tinct from nominal, members is but small: a little 
more than 5,000 in 1871, and about 6,100 now. 
But these are centres of energy. Each one has his 
own work; each in some province of life makes his 
influence felt. Andas a writer in the current 
uumber of the Edinburgh Review reminds us, no 
religious body can point to such noble and lasting 
results of its efforts for social reform and progress 
as can this little and once despised Society. No 
doubt the reviewer is right when he says that in 
this recent increase the Friends are reaping the 
harvest of past labours. Many people, with no ties 
to attach them elsewhere, seek in their midst oppor- 
tunities of Christian work and comrades in Christian 
service. But this is not the whole truth. Among 
them at all times, even when tradition and practice 
have been strict, doctrine has been broad,—or rather, 
breadth has been tolerated, if not sanctioned. The 
path may be narrow, but the door is wide. And so 
some who are anxious to serve Christ, but are un- 
willing to commit themselves to any definite creed, 
seeking a home not a theology, have found a refuge 
there, trusting their souls to the illuminative power 
of the Divine light, and waiting for the Divine 
voice to lead them onwards, content to serve before 
they comprehend. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 


The Congregational Council which gathered in 
London last month from all parts of the world, 
though it endorsed no creed, and framed no organi- 
sation, is likely to produce a lasting effect upon the 
Churches which were represented in the assembly. 
The mere influence of personal contact is consider- 
able. It is a good thing for the shadow of a great 
mame to assume living substance, for fame to be 
transformed into affection. But the meetings did 
more than this. They enlarged the ideas of Con- 
gregationalists as to their position and principles. 
For the first time in their lives many of the delegates 
realised that their Churches had a message not to 
one small island but to the world. To them it was 
@ new revelation. And with this larger conception 
of opportunity and responsibility will come a desire 
for increased co-operation. There will be no attempt 
at any iron system of organisation. Independent 
Churches will be independent still; but they will 
realise that iz.aependence is one thing and isolation 





another. They will not be content to remain, as 
described in the famous words of the Savoy Con- 
ference, isolated ships, each sailing on its own way 
in the tumultuous ocean of these times, and not 
holding out so much as a light to one another. 
Having once met in council, they will meet again, 
to discuss their difficulties, to investigate their pro- 
blems, to encourage one another in well-doing. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


Far beyond the bounds of the Wesleyan Churches 
the news of Dr. Stephenson’s election to the Presi- 
dential Chair of the Wesleyan Conference will be 
welcomed with sympathetic joy. He is a genuine 
man whom all Churches—and those outside all 
Churches—delight to honour for the incessant and 
unwearying devotion which he has shown in res- 
cuing the unfortunate children of our cities from 
wretchedness and ruin. His one great work has 
been in connection with the Children’s Home. To 
it he has consecrated not only his faculties but his 
very life. If he cannot point to sermons which have 
inspired the congregation, or to volumes that have 
enriched and deepened the religious thought of the 
world, he has an even nobler memorial in the three 
thousand children who by his zeal have gone to 
deepen its religious /ife. It was a beautiful coinci- 
dence that he should follow Dr. Moulton, an old 
friend and fellow-student, who, though in another 
field, has in the same spirit given himself to the 
service of the young. Methodism has shown that it 
knows how to honour its truest servants; last year 
the scholar, this year the philanthropist, and if one 
may venture to prophecy, next year the statesman. 


CHILD INSURANCE. 


The supporters of the present system of child 
insurance have gained a victory, but one that will 
be even shorter than they dream. The bill intro- 
duced by the late Archbishop of York to suppress 
these iniquities has been dropped by the Select Com- 
mittee to which it had been referred; and without 
his strong influence to support it, the measure could 
hardly have made its way through Parliament. We 
must be patient, and work steadily on. Men cannot 
break with tradition or part with long-cherished 
ideas all in a moment. As a prudent nation we 
extol thrift and glorify providence, unconscious of 
the foul abominations that may lurk under cover of 
a noble name. But public opinion is beginning to 
awaken. When the fact is once realised that there 
are wretched beings among us who are worth more 
when dead than when alive, that hundreds of pounds 
are staked upon a pauper’s existence by men who 
pay the premiums in his name and buy his signa- 
ture for a glass of rum, this iniquitous system of 
gamb¥ng with human lives for counters will be 
sharply and sternly suppressed. And if the system 
is hateful even for adults, what is it for the children? . 
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For them, in countless cases, insurance means infanti- 
cide. When five or ten sovereigns are in the balance 
against a child’s life, it is but too easy to foretell 
which way the scale will turn. We turn to the 
history of the past and moralise upon the strange 
callousness shown by ancient civilisation to the 
destruction of infant life. But the infanticide prac- 
tised then was mercy itself compared with the 
cruelty of modern times. Death came swiftly and 
almost without pain to the weak infants that were 
tossed into the Tiber or exposed in the groves of 
Athens. But for the helpless victims now it is too 
often a lingering torture, lasting through weeks and 
months, deliberately protracted to avoid suspicion, 
and so secure the paltry sum due from the Insurance 
Office without challenge or inquiry. There can be 
no safety while the money provided for burial ex- 
penses passes through the parent’s pocket ; and the 
sooner the fact is recognised by law the better. 
Some such legislation we must have, and as the 
Times declares, with equal courage and candour, no 
better memorial could be reared to Dr. Magee’s 
memory than an Act, ‘‘ giving full effect to the 
opinions which he, whose rare philanthropy walked 
hand-in-hand with good sense, had formed as to the 
means of putting down English infanticide.”” One 
thing is certain, viz., that the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children will not allow the 
death of Dr. Magee to be the death of its case 
against the evils of the child-life insurance system. 


THE MESSRS. COOKS’ JUBILEE. 


The public celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the business originally founded by Mr. Thomas 
Cook has served to remind us all how much we owe 
to that famous firm. No figures—no balance-sheet 
however elaborate, no statistics in their bewildering 
legions—can give any real conception of the vast and 
varied activity of an enterprise and organisation like 
theirs, which takes a farm labourer from a country 
village up to London, and carries the Arab in the far 
East upon his solemn pilgrimage to the centre and 
shrine of his religion. With the aid of the new power 
which steam has placed at the service of man, they 
have given us the keys of the world. Wherever whim 
or necessity leads us there are they ready to help, 
keeping our paths straight, making our ways smooth, 
delivering the traveller from the countless obstacles, 
annoyances, and difficulties that would beset him at 
every point. Within the last fifty years our modes 
of life have passed through a revolution. Arnold 
tells us in one of his letters, written after he had 
been for some years at Rugby, that more than half 
the boys in the school—the sons of well-to-do people 
—had never visited London or seen the sea. To us 
with our habits that sounds almost incredible; all 
our ideas of distance have been transformed, and in 
bringing about the change none have had a greater 
part than Mr. Cook and his sons. They have, at 
least, done much to lessen our insular ignorance, and, 
let us hope, our insular arrogance too. One of the 
niost remarkable tributes paid to their influence has 





come from Italy. The writer asserts that their sys- 
tem of circular tickets had no small influence in de- 
developing the movement for Italian unity. Italians 
travelled from state to state. They found men of 
one race, of one speech, clearly marked out by nature 
as the subjects of one throne. Theirs is an enormous 
power to wield; we rejoice that it is in such strong 
and honest hands. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN AND THE SPANISH 
REFORMATION. 


The Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Plunket, has raised 
a considerable storm in certain quarters by ordain- 
ing a Mr. Cassells to be a deacon of the Reformed 
Church in Spain and Portugal, and he is denounced 
by the Guardian with characteristic solemnity, and by 
the Church Times with equal vigour. . The case in itself 
is not of much importance. The diaconate is but a 
subordinate grade. The Church in question is but 
small in number, as most of the Christians in Spain 
and Portugal who have broken with the superstitions 
of Rome have put as wide a distance as they could 
between their present and their former positions. 
But about ten congregations in Spain and eight in 
Portugal have steadfastly adhered to the principles 
of Episcopacy. With them hitherto it has been a 
principle, and nothing more. Their-leader, Seiior 
Cabrera, has never been consecrated, and though 
they have applied to the Anglican authorities ask- 
ing for a bishop, their request has been refused, on 
the ground, apparently, that the Reformed Prayer- 
Book, by its silence if not by its speech, is antago- 
nistic to the principles of Anglicanism, especially in 
regard to the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 
The Reformers then found themselves in this singular 
dilemma. They believed Episcopacy to be a divine 
institution essential to the wellbeing of the Church. 
They had no bishop of their own, and could not ob- 
tain one from outside. They could not, therefore, 
seeure ordination for their clergy, and unless they 
were prepared to accept a doctrine which they did 
not believe, entire extinction was their inevitable 
doom. The only resource. was that their clergy 
should be ordained elsewhere, and this aid Dr. Plun- 
ket was willing to render, exercising a power dis- 
tinctly reserved ‘‘in cases of extreme necessity.’’ 
And if this is not a case of extreme necessity, what 
can be? However, his action is denounced as an 
offence against the established principles of Angli- 
canism, and as an unlawful encroachment upon the 
jurisdiction of the Spanish Episcopate, a Roman 
Catholic Episcopate ; and the hope is expressed that 
the Bishops of London, Exeter, Liverpool, and. Ripon 
will at once withdraw their countenance and support 
from the Reformed Church. 


FRANCE AND RUSSIA. 


The sudden and unmeasured display of friendship 
between France and Russia, but for the sadness of 
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it, would be a ludicrous spectacle for the rest of 


Europe. No two nations are more directly anta- 
gonistic in the vital elements of their existence. 
The Czar embodies the type of despotism, President 
Carnot the principle of freedom, in its extreme 
form. To the Republican the Emperor is the in- 
carnation of evil; to the Czar the Republic 
represents all that is most abandoned and perilous 
in human nature. Nor can old memories have died 
out. It was,from the Russian snows that the 
great Napoleon turned back in inglorious defeat. 
It was by the invasion of Russian soil that his 
namesake and successor sought to establish and 
secure his own dynasty. Old wounds have not 
healed yet. Could we believe that the demonstra- 
tion was the real expression of national sympathy 
and heartfelt affection, no one would rejoice more 
deeply in the prospect of peace for the future ; but 
there is too much cause to fear that it is not France 
but the Fleet that Russia welcomes, and that in 
Russia, France sees nothing but the countless 
Cossack host. The league is not one of love, but a 
partnership in aggression and strife. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 


THE OUTRAGE AT WUSUEH. 


Now that full accounts have arrived of the riot at 
Wusueh, in which Mr. Argent and Mr. Green lost 
their lives, and of the disturbances elsewhere in which 
twenty chapels, hospitals, and mission-stations were 
attacked and destroyed, it is impossible to believe 
that ordinary hatred of missions and their work can 
account for so sudden an outburst of violence and 
fury. Had that been the opinion of Chinese officials, 
they would not have been so prompt in denying a 
report implicating the son of a prominent Chinese 
diplomatist now in this country; they evidently 
believe that the motion was political and revolu- 
tionary. But our thoughts are mainly of the sufferers ; 
our sympathies go out in full tide to the families of 
those who have perished, and to the women and 
children who passed through those hours of agonized 
suspense. In vividness and pathos Mrs. Boden’s 
letter to her father, the Rev. Joseph Posnett, is 
worthy to stand beside Mrs. Grimwood’s famous 
account of her escape from Manipur. One can see 
the women suddenly beset in their houses by the brutal 
mob, armed with poles, sticks, and stones; flying 
from the blazing ruins with their children and little 
babies ; attempting to seek the help of the magis- 
trate, and driven back pitilessly from his very doors ; 
swept this way and that through the streets by the 
crowd ; losing one another in the wild confusion, a 
mother here and a child there ; some finding refuge 
in the friendly shelter of a native hut, and crouching 
in the darkness, while the inmates are talking and 
smoking in front; till at last their sufferings end and 
they all find themselves in safety, though beaten and 
bruised, on the deck of a British steamer. And Mr. 
Argent’s last letter has come too, so perfect in its 





transparent simplicity, that the reader can see right 
through to the very heart of the man, so true, and 
pure, and brave; so loyal to his Master, so devoted 
to his work, and ready to do or to suffer, to live orto 
die, according to the Divine will. He had gone to 
Wusueh on an errand of mercy. He fell in a brave 
attempt to rescue the weak and the helpless, adding 
one more name to the illustrious roll of the heroes 
and the martyrs of Christendom. 


EDUCATION ON THE CONGO. 


Educational work in Africa is certainly not with- 
out its difficulties, and a letter from Mr. Oram, of 
Bopoto, on the Upper Congo, shows that in some 
respects native opinion is even in advance of that 
which now prevails among ourselves. Here we are 
content with schools that are practically, if not 
altogether, free. But that is not enough to satisfy 
them there. At Bopoto, the boys demanded that 
they should be paid for coming to sehool, and when 
their demands were refused, they went out on strike 
and left their teachers to face empty benches. 
However, with the aid of time and patience, the 
school was filled again, and when the examination 
was held at Christmas, the new-comers made a very 
creditable show. This in itself was enough to dis- 
comfit the deserters, and when they found that the 
regular attendants had not only received prizes, but 
had been also rewarded with a school feast, their 
chagrin passed all bounds; the strike at once broke 
up, and all with one accord entreated that their 
names might be replaced on the register. All’s well 
that ends well; and the little episode will have done 
no harm, if it succeeds in making it clear to the 
native mind that the real obligation rests with the 
scholar and not with the teacher. We are not at all 
sure that opinion upon this vital point is as sound as 
it should be even in a country of Education Acts 
and Board Schools. 


LEPERS IN MADAGASCAR. 


Now that attention has once been turned to the 
pitiable condition of the lepers, new cases of suffer- 
ing and fresh calls for aid come before us every 
month. The latest appeal is from Madagascar. 
The Rev. P. G. Peake, of Isoavina, has been te- 
cently led by special circumstances to investigate 
the extent and the effects of the disease in his part 
of the island. One of the most promising of the 
native students, when half-way through his college 
course, was attacked by the malady, and was com- 
pelled to abandon the work of the ministry, to which 
he had devoted himself. Another native, for a 
time an Evangelist, is suffering in the same way. 
And these two cases are by no means exceptional. 
On making careful enquiry, Mr. Peake found that 
at the stations in his own district there were -at 
least 120 diseased persons, and altogether about 
1,800 in the central province. Some of the victims 
he found only a few miles away, driven out by their 
fellows, and living in two wretched huts almost 
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without walls and with eaves barely rising from the 
ground, in abject want and misery, and treated by 
the living natives as if they were deaddogs. The 
condition of the sufferers in other provinces is at 
least as wretched. And there is so little help for 
them. In the Betsileo province the Norwegians 
have established a leper colony; but here there is 
only one small station, and that in the possession of 
the Jesuits, who will not admit a Protestant leper 
unless he is willing to change his faith. They also 
boast among the natives, so Mr. Peake asserts, that 
other missionaries take the pleasant and easy work, 
leaving them such tasks as are repulsive and unclean. 
No opportunity ought to be given for such a slander 
as this, and if the London Missionary Society cannot 
undertake to found such a colony as Mr. Peake wishes 
to establish, we hope that the very modest sum— 
only £260—for which he pleads may be forthcoming 
from other sources. 


SOUNDING AN ADVANCE. 


The new Directors of the London Missionary 
Society have come to their work with hearts over- 
flowing with faith and hope. Already they have 
taken a bold step forward, and have decided to add 
within the next four years one hundred additional 
missionaries to the Society’s staff. The policy is a 
bold one, for at present the Society is £10,000 in debt, 
and the cost of maintaining the new workers can 
hardly amount to less than £25,000 a year, no light 
burden to add to existing responsibilities. But in a 
case like this, and in such a cause, a chilly prudence 
is out of place. There is no real lack of resources. 
The churches, if they were bent on doing it, could 
raise the necessary amount ten times over. The 
supreme and urgent problem is to find some way of 
touching their imagination and of firing their enthu- 
siasm. Nothing can do this like a splendid work 
and a noble need. If the leaders press forward, 
without faltering or flagging, their followers will 
not be found far behind. But the new Directors 
must bear one fact in mind. A forward movement 
cannot be made a success by passing resolutions. 
Every man and woman who voted for an advance is 
bound in honour to take a share in carrying out the 
policy which they sanctioned by their votes, Each 
must become a living, active centre of missionary 
interest and enthusiasm. There is a great work to 
be done ; it rests with them to do it. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 


DR. JOHN JAMES BONAR. 


The tidings of Dr. John Bonar’s death will cause | 


more regret than surprise. He was an old man, in 
his ninetieth year, and the infirmity of age was upon 
him. He was in some ways the most remarkable of 
the three brothers who have made the name of Bonar 
a household word far beyond the limits of Scotland, 
and his influence was, perhaps, all the more powerful 
because it flowed in comparatively narrow channels. 





His long life was all of one piece.. He spent it in 
one pastorate and among one people ; for though he 
had to abandon his church’ at the time of the Dis- 
ruption, he carried his folk with him. He settled 
at Greenock in 1834, and at Greenock death found 
him. An admirable portrait sketch, published in 
the Christian Leader a few years ago by its Editor, 
the Rev. W. H. Wylie, whose death is so serious a 
loss to Christian journalism, describes him as ‘‘a 
Covenanter of the seventeenth century, with the 
literary taste, the scholarship, the flexible style, 
and the richly-cultured imagination of the nine- 
teenth-century divine.’’ That is the man to the 
life—the adamantine granite below, the delicate 
moss and graceful fern above. In spirit he was a 
true poet, though his pen did not run to verse. But 
all his preaching was ennobled and glorified by the 
poet’s insight, and sympathy, and exquisite sense of 
sound, and by the passion and the pathos of the 
seer.. For the press he cared little. He was content 
with the pulpit. That, he felt, was his true home, 
and there his inspiration found its true outlet in a 
living, lovely stream. 


THE REV. JOHN ALFRED ROBINSON. 


Those who have followed Mr. Robinson's career 
during the last five years will be able to understand 
something of the loss which the Soudan and Upper 
Niger Mission has suffered by his death, but it can 
be appreciated in its full extent only by those who 
have lived with him and shared his labours. Among 
the younger men of his own generation none had 
rendered greater service or had made _ greater 
sacrifice. His surrender of an educational post at 
Heidelburg of considerable value and influence was 
the least of these; that act of self-denial was com- 
paratively easy to a sweet and unselfish nature such 
as his. To rule, to enforce discipline, to harden his 
heart for conscience’ sake, to expose, to rebuke—this 
was a far harder task ; and there can be no doubt that 
the recent troubles through which the Niger Mission 
has been passing hastened, if they did not cause, his 
death. For on him as secretary the burden in large 
measure rested, and in the arduous and thankless 
task of purifying the mission he had to bear the 
brunt of misunderstanding, suspicion and resent- 
ment. Had his life been prolonged, he would have 
accomplished great things, for he was a man of 
eminent power and singular devotion. Even now, 
dying after five short years of service—two of them 
spent on the steamer, the Henry Venn,—and in spite 
of the incessant interruption and constant pressure 
of business detail to which a secretary’s days are 
exposed, he has left behind an abiding memorial 
in his new version of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the 
Hausa tongue, and his transcription of it in the 
particular form of the Arabic character used in 
the Central Soudan. He was just beginning to 
preach fluently and effectively in the Hausa dialect 
to the natives, who listened to him with eager 
interest ; now that his voice is hushed, the printed 
page will still speak for him. 
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[by Arthur Hacker. 


CHRIST AND THE MAGDALENE, 





GODIVA DURLEIGH. 


Br SARAH DOUDNEY, Avrnor or ‘“‘ Sreprrne Srongs,’”’ ‘“‘Tue Srrenets or wer Youru,”’ Ero. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—‘“ IT IS NOT, AND IT 
CANNOT COME TO, GOOD.” 


saa early summer was past ; the richest 

roses had flowered themselves to death; 
and the season, like a clock that is nearly run 
down, was preparing for a long standstill. A 
good many things had been settled, satisfac- 
torily or unsatisfactorily, but there were 
other matters which certain clever people 
had not quite succeeded in getting off their 
hands. Lady Whitmarsh, sipping her cho- 
colate up-stairs in her house in Curzon Street, 
was thinking of the young beauty down- 
stairs, who had not yet accomplished her 
destiny. 

“Tt is not my fault,” the dowager solilo- 
quised with some annoyance. “The girl is 
my own sister’s child, and I have done all 
that could be done. Why hasn’t Sir An- 
thony Dunn proposed to my niece ? It must 
be that he is not sure of his ground ; and 
yet, why shouldn’t he be sure ¢” 

Any unsophisticated rustic, looking at Sir 
Anthony, would have answered that ques- 
tion without a moment’s hesitation. He was 
a brand-new baronet with a hundred thou- 
sand a year, whose name was to be found on 
committees of charitable societies, and whose 
face was to be seen at all public feasts ; but 
then, what a face it was! In his early days, 
perhaps, when he had swept up his master’s 
shop, and gone home on a Saturday night to 
take his wages to a tired mother, there 
might have been a soul in that face. Buta 
man cannot live a grasping, pushing, elbow- 
ing life from twenty to fifty without putting 
an extinguisher upon his soul. 

At-fifty he had got money ; and the ten 
years that followed were filled up with 
labour of another kind. He that had 
gathered now scattered ; he who had pushed 
now politely ceded the road to others; he 
who had elbowed now stood aside, hat in 
hand. And these last ten years were not 
less hardening than the years that had gone 
before ; but they won him a baronetcy. 

At thirty Anthony Dunn had done like 
the prentice in the ballad—he had married 
his master’s daughter. She had brought him 
gold, and had walked with him “in silk 
attire” for many a year; but somehow the 
silk attire had never suited the wearer. Mrs. 
Dunn was coarse of grain by nature, and did 
— world’s polish kindly. Perhaps 
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when Anthony saw her poor hard-featured 
face lit up by diamonds, and heard her rasp- 
ing tones replying to the smooth accents of 
royalty, he thought of a first sweetheart of 
his. If perchance he had married the girl 
with the gentle grey eyes and quiet voice, 
his path through the devious. ways of society 
might have been easier to tread. But the 
short cut to wealth often lies over a man’s 
heart. If the road to hell is paved with 
good intentions, surely the road to success is 
paved with early loves, trodden down and 
trampled upon ere men can reach their goal. 

Mrs. Dunn died and was buried with all 
duz pomp; but her real mourners were few. 
Released from the galling tie, the widower 
found himself more popular than he had ever 
been before. When the baronetey was con- 
ferred on him he basked in the light of 
ladies’ eyes, and saw younger men retire into 
the background, leaving the first place for 
him. His wealth imcreased; he was flat- 
tered on all sides, and at sixty he fancied 
himself almost young in spite of time. 

Then came a day when a new face, fresh 
as a May rose, was seen among the familiar 
society faces. Belle Espinasse was young, 
beautiful, well-born, and poor. She was the 
girl for him; he did not want to take a 
second rich wife. As to Lady Whitmarsh, 
she smiled on him as a good chaperon should, 
and never failed to give him. opportunities, 
Why then had he not proposed ? 

Perhaps Belle herself might have replied 
to this question if she had cared to do so. 
Down-stairs, in the dingy breakfast-room, she 
was drinking her coffee with a discontented 
look which rarely visited her beautiful face. 
To do Belle justice she was seldom out of 
temper. With perfect health and extraordi- 
nary beauty, she had always felt sure of get- 
ting the very things she wanted most. . But 
now that the golden casket was: opened all 
ready to receive the gem, why did not the 
gem permit itself»to be placed within the 
coveted shrine ? t 

“T don’t understand your tactics, Belle,” 
said a querulous veice from the other side of 
the table. ‘‘ Your aunt wrote to summon me 
to town, and I thought, of course, that some- 
thing was to be settled. She thinks that you 
are. playing with your mouse—a childish 
trick, and one can foresee the end of childish 
tricks.” 

General Espinasse was getting very old 
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indeed ; his features were pinched and sha 
ened ; he had given up the attempt to hide 
his stoop; but he had not wholly lost the 
keen sight for which he had been noted in 
the old campaigning days. Belle was a shade 

aler than usual; her brown eyes shunned 

is; her lips were more set than he had 
ever seen them. She trifled with her break- 
fast and said nothing. 

“Young Longworthy has been about with 
you a good deal, I hear,” the General went 
on. “It’s too bad of you, Belle, to trifle 
with the boy; upon my word it is! You 
could have sent him off if you had liked. 
But you girls are no better than a lot of jug- 
gernauts. It’s downright inhuman.” 

Miss Espinasse arched her dark brows, and 
shot a languid glance through her eyelashes. 

“Don’t be so fierce, grandpa,” she said 
calmly. “If girls will be girls, boys will be 
boys, you know. As to Mr. Longworthy, I 
really think you must blame yourself for 
that intimacy; you encouraged him more 
than I did at first.” 

“T liked to talk over old times with him. 
The lad is a nice lad, Belle, and a gentleman.” 

The delicate rose died out of Belle’s cheeks 
for once. She felt that the old man’s eyes 
were reading her through and through. 

“Belle,” he said, in a voice that trembled, 


“the lad is a gentleman, and upon my 


honour the race is almost extinct. As to 
the other—well, I didn’t know what a cad 
he was till I'd seen him. Your aunt may 
say what she pleases, but I'll never force you 
into a match with Dunn. Take Rex if you 
care for him, and live the kind of life that 
the Almighty meant you to live when He 
created you.” 

Miss Espinasse put up a white hand to 
loosen the fold of lace round her neck as if 
it was choking her, and her face was pale as 
a lily. The coldest hearts can, thaw some- 
times ; and even a fashionable beauty may 
have some tender spot which shrinks from a 
touch. 

“My dear grandpa,” she said, rising and 
going to the window, “there is nothing more 
silly than to be led away by romantic fancies. 
As to the Almighty’s intentions respecting 
me, I don’t know anything about them, and 
I have never heard them satisfactorily ex- 
plained. I came to town, I believe, to marry 
the richest man I could meet, and I’m going 
to do it.” 

The General leaned his arms upon the 
table with a heavy sigh. People had spoken 
of him in his youth as a stern man ; but he 
had never been as stern to any one as this girl 





was to herself. In a groping way. he had 
been trying of late to reach the light. Be- 
fore he went out of the world he wanted to 
feel that his grandchild was treading a clear 
path, bright with honest sunshine; but. 
Belle had chosen her own way. Her cynical 
speech had shocked him, and his face looked 
so grey and old that its expression almost. 
startled her. 

“ Never trouble about me, grandpa,” she 
said, speaking more gently. ‘I shall manage 
very well. Aunt Helena shan’t be kept in 
suspense any longer. Everything will be 
settled comfortably to-day at Mrs. Howe's 
garden party.” 

Then she went quickly out of the room, 
shutting the door behind her. 

The day glided away. The General pot- 
tered out and met some old military acquain- 
tances who diverted his mind frem anxious 
thoughts. Belle went off to the garden party 
in high spirits ; the rich soft bloom had re- 
turned to her cheeks; even Lady Whit- 
marsh, who had grown accustomed to her 
beauty, was struck by its splendour. She 
was a little paler when she came back; but 
her aunt wore an air of unmistakable 
triumph. 

“It is all right,” the dowager whispered to 
the General. “He spoke definitely to her 
this afternoon, and she accepted him. Poor 
girl, she is just a little bored and tired ; but 
we must go to Lady Wilmer’s to-night. He 
will be there.” 

General Espinasse said little in reply, nor 
did he seem eager to congratulate his grand- 
daughter. They dined at home that evening 
at seven ; Lady Whitmarsh, full of arch allu- 
sions and gay smiles, pressed Belle to eat ; 
but that young lady’s healthy appetite 
seemed for once to have failed her. 

“T hope it will turn out all right, upon my 
word I do, Helena,” the General said anxi- 
ously, when Miss Espinasse had gone to her 
room. 

Lady Whitmarsh looked at him in aston- 
ishment. 

“Why, father, should there be any doubt?” 
she inquired. “ He is not exactly an attrac- 
tive man——” 

* Attractive! No, I should think not,” 
said the old soldier, looking very grim. “You 
never mentioned the disparity of age when 
you wrote to me about his attentions. And 
he is such a cad. There’s an oiliness in his 
manner which makes me want to kick him.” 

Lady Whitmarsh was seriously offended. 

“Tt is not too late to break off the match, 
father, if you wish to do it,” she replied. 
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“He is quite.the most eligible man I know. 
Belle has been a fearful responsibility, and 
I hate chaperoning. As to his age, I don’t 
think Belle objects to it in the least. But if 
. you have taken such a dislike to him you 
had better tell her so.” 

The General answered nothing, but got up 
and went out into the open air to shake off 
his worries as best he could. Just outside the 
street-door he encountered Rex Longworthy. 

“You are going in there, are you?” said 
the old man, laying a friendly hand on his 
shoulder. “ They’re dressing for somebody’s 
ball, I think.” . 

“They are always dressing for somebody’s 
ball.” Rex tried tospeak in his old pleasant 
way. ‘ But it will be over soon ; the season’s 
on its last legs.” 

“ Yes, it will be over soon,” repeated the 
General with a quaver in his voice. “I won't 
stay here prosing, my boy ; I’m prone to do 
it when I come out for my evening saunter. 
Good-bye.” 

Belle had finished her toilet quickly, and 
was in the drawing-room alone when Rex 
went in. She was standing near the win- 
dow, buttoning one of her long gloves, and 
was robed richly in creamy silk and lace. 

“ Let me do that for you,” he said. 

She hesitated an instant, and then held 
out her wrist. To Rex, who had often ren- 
dered her this little service before, there was 
something novel in that slight shade of hesi- 
tation. He was longer over the glove-but- 
toning than he ought to have been, and a 
certain vague sense of coming ill over- 
shadowed him. 

“Thank you for sending me those lovely 
flowers,” she said quietly. 

His glance, following hers, rested upon a 
bouquet which he had sent that very after- 
noon, and which was placed in a crystal urn, 
filled with water. And then he caught sight 
of a superb bunch of exotics lying on a table 
near the window where she stood. 

“Won't you carry my flowers to-night ?” 
he asked, with a ring of pain in histone. As 
he spoke he looked at her, but only to 
find her smiling, although her breath came 
quickly, and her cheeks wore a vivid rose- 
flush. 

‘“‘No,” she said, ina gentle, languid voice. 
“ And you mustn’t send me any more.” 

She took up the bunch of rare exotics for 
a second, and then laid it down again with a 
faint sigh. 

“‘ Belle,” he cried suddenly, “those flowers 
came from him! You are going to marry 
him? You have promised ?” 





“ Yes,” she answered, very quietly. 

He turned and walked to the other end of 
the room; then came back, and stood quite 
still before her. 

“Treat me as you like, Belle,” he said ;. 
“it is yourself I ask you to think of, not of 
me. Don’t be cruel to yourself ; don’t mur- 
der every good feeling that is in you. Keep- 
a little truth—a little tenderness—alive, for 
God’s sake!” 

She withdrew a step and leaned against 
the side of the table, letting her long lashes. 
veil her eyes. 

“Tt may save us both trouble if I speak 
plainly,” she began after a brief pause. “ Rex, 
you are a foolish boy, and you persist in 
believing in my good qualities. In fact you 
have believed so much that you have almost 
persuaded me sometimes that I am good and 
tender and true ; almost, never quite. You 


fell in love with my face, and you must 
needs make up an ideal character to match - 
I am a very 


the face. But it won't do. 
worthless, worldly creature.” 

“ Belle!” he murmured sadly. 

“T am not deceiving you,” she went om 
resolutely. “I want you to know that you 
lose nothing in losing me. Do you suppose 
that Sir Anthony is going to be supremely 
blest ? Oh, Rex, what does it all matter? It 
is a world of humbug and sham, a stupid, 
worn-out old world in which we pretend to 
enjoy ourselves and don’t. The thing is, we 
are in it; and so we must make as good a. 
show as we can.” 

Lady Whitmarsh’s voice, speaking outside 
the door, recalled Rex to himself at that. 
moment. He spoke no word of farewell, but: 
went out of the room and out of the house, 
carrying with him a vision of the beautiful 
girl in her ball-dress, and the hot-house flowers. 
upon the table. When he found himself 
walking fast along the street, it was this 
picture which remained in his mind, and no 
other. Looking up to the pure evening light 
that yet lingered in the sky above the house- 
tops, he saw it still. And when at last he 
reached his quiet room in Barnard’s Inn, and 
threw himself into his favourite chair, he saw 
it still. 

The old laundress, who had waited for 
years on the tenants of these chambers, had 
set the lighted lamp upon the table, and it 
was burning steadily under a rose-coloured 
shade. The window was open : out-of-doors 
was the soft darkness of a summer night; 
the plane-trees kept up a low rustle, and the 
mignonette scented the air. Rex looked 
round absently at his books and pictures, 
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just visible in the shaded light ; and then— 
quite suddenly and inconsequently — his 
thoughts went back to his grandfather’s old 
vicarage where he had silently fought the 
first battle of his life. 

It had seemed to him, in those early days, 
as if such a struggle must be followed by a 
whole lifetime of peace. He had done well 
ever since, adapting himself to circumstances, 
doing his duty bravely, winning praise where 
praise was seldom bestowed. And uncon- 
sciously he had grown to look upon himself 
as avery good sort of fellow indeed ; a fellow 
who had no fancy for sowing wild oats, and 
giving trouble to his relatives, He had 
found it was quite possible for a man to live 
peacefully and comfortably after giving up 
a cherished desire. 

But what had he been doing of late? Not 
fighting, certainly. He had not realised how 
necessary it is, now and then, to have a good 
battle with one’s inclinations and tempta- 
tions. From the very beginning of his in- 
fatuation he had known that Belle Espinasse 
was not for him—ay, and an inner voice had 
whispered that she was not the chosen com- 
fora of his soul. But her glowing beauty 

ad lured him on, as the rich flower lures 
the child; and then came fever and want, 
and bitter humiliation and pain. 

Perhaps the humiliation was all the deeper, 
and the pain all the sharper, because he had 
never looked upon himself, nor been looked 
on by others, as a susceptible man. There 
had been something a little formal in his 
manner to women ; a stately courtesy which 
is rarely met with in the cheery, chaffing 
young men of to-day. Girls admired his 
dark, proud face, and thought that he looked 
like some one in a poem or a tragedy ; but 
they hardly expected such a lofty hero to de- 
scend to common love-making. 

He had descended ; and she, for whom he 
had stooped, had given him nothing but a 
few soft words and bright smiles. Again he 
saw her, in the creamy silk and lace, lifting 
Sir Anthony’s flowers with a significant ges- 
ture; again he heard her saying, in her 
sweet, languid voice, what a worthless, 
worldly creature she was. 

But now that he was once more in the 
quiet of his room, there came back to him 
certain memories which made the scene he 
had left behind unreal. Now that he was 


alone he found himself face to face again with 
the old innocent ideal whose gentle eyes 
followed him with a rebuking gaze. He 
began to have odd fancies about this feeling. 
It was as if he had left a pure spiritual pre- 








sence in this silent room, and found it here, 
waiting for him when he returned. 

Before this presence, meek and pale as it 
was, the splendid beauty of Belle began to 
fade. If Belle herself could have looked 
into Rex’s heart that night she would have 
understood him better than he understood 
himself. It was not her influence which 
could have changed and coloured all his life 
for him. By-and-by he would look back 
upon his passion for her as a mere episode, 
which might have formed a part of any man’s 
experience. Morris Durleigh, with his strong, 
self-renouncing soul, was still a living force ; 
and Godiva, with her tender words and ways, 
had never been really dethroned. 

He went to the open window, and gathered 
a piece of mignonette. The night was cool 
and fresh; solitude and silence calmed his 
perturbed. spirit. ‘Lead kindly Light” — 
how strangely and sweetly the old words 
came back! his heart was aching still; he 
had not ceased to suffer; yet he was conscious 
that the pain would be brief. A 

Belle Espinasse was very silent as they 
drove to their destination that night. Once 
or twice as the street lights flashed into the 
carriage they showed Lady Whitmarsh an 
unwonted sight. Belle was leaning back in 
her corner with closed eyes, her flowers 
lying untouched in her lap. She was pale, 
and it seemed to the dowager as if she had 
suddenly given up some strong hold which 
she had always kept upon her outer self. 
Lady Whitmarsh was frightened. 

“What is the matter, my dear?” she 
asked, anxiously. ‘Are you over-tired ?” 

As if by magic the girl woke up again in 
amoment. She smiled, drew her soft white 
wrap round her shoulders, and declared gaily 
that she was not in the least tired, and meant 
to enjoy herself. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—“ 0 TELL HER BRIEF IS 
LIFE, BUT LOVE IS LONG.” 


IT was a surprise to Joseph Kemple when 
his nephew walked into the office next morn- 
ing at anearly hour. He was too wise, how- 
ever, to express the satisfaction he really 
felt at this return to good habits. Moreover, 
he said to himself that there might be a re- 
lapse. But when he had scanned the young 
man’s set face, and read the expression of 
resolution there, he began to believe in him 
again. Rex was paler and more worn than 
ever ; last night had not been more restless 
than other nights, but now there was no 
longer any feverish glow of excitement to 
veil the ravages that restlessness had made. 
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The day wore away. Rex had got him- 
self well in hand, and worked steadily. It 
is true that he worked in a dull way, with- 
out interest or enjoyment ; but he exerted all 
his will-force, and succeeded in fixing his 
attention on his business. Once or twice it 
flashed across him that he was living in a 
tame, colourless world ; but the thought only 
spurred him on to renewed exertion. Jaded 
and spent as he was the atmosphere of the 
office almost sickened him, but he endured it 
manfully. 

“T had a line from Charlotte this morn- 
ing,” said Joseph Kemple, looking furtively 
at his nephew. Rex had taken up his hat, 
and was preparing to go home. But he 
paused when his uncle spoke. 

“ Are they quite well at Garden Lodge ?” 
he asked, mechanically. 

“No; it seems that Henrietta is ailing. 
She has not left her room for three days,” 
Joseph answered. 

Rex turned a grave face towards him. 

“ T’m afraidl’ve neglected my aunts lately,” 
he said, in a quiet voice. “But I will go 
down to Richmond this very afternoon.” 

“That's right.” It was seldom that Joseph 
showed such evident satisfaction. ‘They 
have been asking for you.” 

Rex was stung bya pang of remorse. The 
Kemples had borne his neglect very patiently ; 
no one had been severe on him, and yet he 
had deserved an ample share of severity. If 
Joseph Kemple understood the young man’s 
feelings at this moment he made no sign. 
Perhaps he saw deeper into Rex’s heart than 
any one knew. Anyhow, he had not re- 
proached him, but had let him go on his way, 
and waited quietly for a return to the old 

th. 
yay the news of Sir Anthony Dunn’s 
engagement had spread far and wide. Every- 
body who had been at Mrs. Howe’s garden 
party knew that he had proposed, and that 
Miss Espinasse had accepted him, Sir 
Anthony himself had industriously circulated 
the good tidings. He wanted the fact of 
his approaching bliss to be widely known. 
All sorts and conditions of men had been 
hovering round the flower of the season, and 
some of them had drawn a good deal nearer 
than he had liked. So he announced his 
happiness without delay, and it travelled 
speedily down to Richmond, and penetrated 


_ even into the seclusion of Garden Lodge. A 


lady who had been at the Howe’s party 
called to inquire for Miss Kemple, and was 
received by Charlotte. 

“The beautiful Miss Espinasse; yes, I 





have heard of her,” said Miss Charlotte, with 
much inward satisfaction. ‘We have a 
young friend staying with us who knows her 
quite well.” 

When the caller was gone Miss Charlotte 
skipped out into the garden to find Godiva. 
She skipped a good deal now that Henrietta 
was up-stairs, and could no longer see and 
reprove her frivolous performances. Godiva, 
who was sauntering slowly under over-arch- 
ing boughs, saw her coming down the long 
path with many a little hop and jump, and 
guessed that she had something of importance 
to tell. 

When Henrietta was taken ill Godiva had 
willingly consented to go and stay with the 
sisters. Lady Colinette had strongly objected 
to her returning to Silversea till her health 
was thoroughly established. Uncle Hugh 
had utterly failed to trace his missin 
daughter, and although Sybil’s condition h 
greatly improved, they were a sorrowful 
household at Albert Villa. And so Godiva, 
finding that she was really needed at Rich- 
mond, was glad to remain there. She had 
got over the first shock of. seeing old scenes 
with a changed spirit ; her heart had calmed 
itself, and was taking up the good things 
that were left. 

She smiled at the sight of Miss Charlotte’s 
eager face ; not for a moment did she sup- 
pose that the news would concern her 
greatly, but she prepared herself to listen 
with a show of interest. 

“Mrs. Reeve has just called,” Charlotte 
panted out. “A thorough society woman, 
my dear—as empty as the wind. She met 
Belle Espinasse at Mrs. Howe’s garden party 
yesterday ; every one was raving about her 
beauty.” 

“Well, it is worth raving about,” said 
Godiva, quietly. 

“ And worth a high price!” Miss Charlotte 
took breath, and spoke deliberately. “Sir 
Anthony Dunn thinks so; he has laid him- 
self and his fortune at her feet. She has 
accepted him, of course. What a blow for 
our foolish boy !” 

Godiva's lips tightened a little: but she 
received the news with outward calm. It 
was a relief, just then, to see Joy running 
down the walk. Henrietta had awakened 
from her afternoon nap, and was calling for 
her sister. 

There was leisure for the girl to think 
over the news in solitude and silence. The 
end had come toa wild dream ; the spell was 
broken, and Rex was free ; but all this made 
but little difference to Godiva: She was glad 
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for his sake, and for the sakes of those who 
lovedhim. She wished him well, and hoped 
he would not be falling into any more foolish 
infatuations. But he could never give her 
back something which she had lost, and lost 
through him. What was it? Something 
that the worldly-wise would have laughed to 
scorn. Just a girl’s faith in a man’s supe- 
riority—just a loving belief in one who 
seemed to be sent to her as a protector and 
guide. 

It had been a warm, cloudy day. The 
air was almost too heavy with the scent of 
flowers ; not a breath of wind stirred the 
full, dark foliage. The little house felt hot 
and close, and Godiva was not sorry to 
escape from it, and carry her books into the 
garden. But she did not care much for 
reading just then ; and presently she left the 
volumes lying on a seat, and began to pace 
the long walk again. 

How long she sauntered there she did 
not know. Thoughts, fancies, pictures, came 
crowding intoher mind. She fell to wondering 
how Belle would live the new life which she 
had chosen for herself, and then called up a 
vision of that beautiful, queenly face and 
figure in bridal array. She would get the 
things she had wanted, Godiva thought, but 
would they cease to please when she had 
them within her hold? Was it in Belle’s 
nature to care for anything very long ? 

The scent of the honeysuckle, growing 
abundantly in this old garden, filled the air ; 
she had gathered a bunch, and fastened it 
into her gown, Her gipsy hat was lying on 
the seat with her books ; her soft, rough hair, 
bright with golden touches, was uncovered, 
and her face, now faintly flushed, looked fair 
and girlish again. Rex, coming slowly along 
the path, saw her strolling under the trees, 
and almost forgot, in that moment, the wild 
dream that had divided them. She was the 
little Godiva of happier days, gentle and 
sweet as when he had seen her first in this 
paradise of old-fashioned blossoms and leafy 
boughs. 

She was looking down at the criss-cross 
of lights and shades at her feet, and thinking 
that one’s life'seemed to pass in struggling 
from shadow to sunshine, from sun to 
shadow ; you never lingered long in light or 
dark. Suddenly she looked up, with a start, 
and there was Rex. “Godiva,” he said, “ it 
is the greatest comfort to find you here. I 
heard only this morning of poor Aunt 
Henrietta’s illness.” 


“TI think she will get better.” She spoke 


quietly, and gave him her hand in a natural 





way. “At first we were anxious, but we 
believe the danger is past.” 

“T hope so. Aunt Charlotte seems bright 
enough. How sweet the old place is!” 

He drew a deep breath of woodbine sweet- 
ness, and took off his hat to feel the air. How 
changed he was! Every feature seemed to 
have undergone a change; the eyes were 
larger, and the nose and chin sharpened. 
She wondered if he was very miserable ;—if 
he had heard that Belle’s fate was sealed ? 
Yes, of course, he had heard it. Charlotte 
had said that he knew all that concerned 
Miss Espinasse. 

“Tt is very sweet,” she said. “I am glad 
to get away from the sea, and have plenty of 
flowers. I never saw the myrtles so full of 
bloom ; you must come and look at them.” 

“Presently,” he answered. “Just now 
I hardly care to move from this spot. Was 
there ever such a wealth of honeysuckle ? 
Ah, I see you have not given up your old 
habit of wearing flowers! Do you know 
that you are looking remarkably well? It is 
good for you to leave Silversea and its 
troubles.” 

“T am not fond of Silversea,” she owned. 
*“ And yet-——” 

‘‘ It is a detestable place,” he interrupted. 
“T wish I had never persuaded you to go 
there.” 

“It was right for me to go.” She spoke 
firmly. “My father knew that there was 
work there for me to do.” 

“No, no: it was all a mistake. Godiva, 
you ought to have remained here with us. 
Your home was here. I was a fool when I 
urged you to go away.” 

She shook her head, with a smile and a 
little sigh. 

“You are not in touch with me and my 
life, Rex. Our paths have been so far apart 
that you cannot see what good has come to 
me through obeying my father’s wish.” 

“No, I can’t see the good,” he confessed 
shortly. “Your presence was needed with 
us. The aunts have never ceased to long 
for you, and I—have been going wrong 
without you.” 

She looked at him gently and gravely. 

“T am sorry if you have gone wrong,” she 
answered. ‘ But I could not have prevented 
it. It is not too late, is it to take the 
right path again?” 

“Tt is not too late, but I have lost confi- 
dence in myself,” he said, moving slowly to- 
wards the seat where she had left her hat 
and books. ‘Let us sit down here, shall 
we? It is a long while since we have had a 
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talk. And somehow you didn’t talk much 
to me when I came to Silversea, Godiva. 
You were tired and preoccupied.” 

“Yes,”’ she admitted, “I was tired.” 

They seated themselves on the bench at 
the end of the garden, which overlooked the 
river. Just as of old, there were young 
couples walking along the towing-path ; gay 
voices calling; children laughing now and 
then. But the two who sat there under the 
trees were both feeling as if they had nothing 
more to do with youth. They looked at 
each other for a moment with strange eyes, 
and sighed. 

“‘Godiva,” said Rex, abruptly. ‘There’s 
mo good in going over the past few months. 
I wish I had lived them differently ; but 
every life is full of regrets. And, as you 
were saying, it is not too late to take the 
right path again.” 

Although he spoke hopeful words, they 
were uttered in a cheerless tone. The fever- 
time had left lassitude and depression behind ; 
he could not get back his old manliness all at 
once. Godiva pitied him; but his little 
speech did not draw her spirit nearer to his. 

“ Of course, it is not too late,” she replied. 
“Don't let it ever be said that Rex Long- 
worthy’s life went wrong, and he never tried 
to set it to rights. That is what must be said 
of some people: they don’t make any effort 
to effect a change for the better. But you 
have a great deal of pluck and resolution, 
Rex—anyhow, my father thought so,” she 
added, as if she were not quite so sure as she 
might have been once. - 

He turned his haggard face towards her 
again, and saw the compassion in her clear 
grey eyes. She looked sweet and delicate and 
pure in hersimple black gown, with a narrow 
ruffle round her slender throat. What acalm 
life a man might live with such a woman as 
this! No wild struggles to get into society ; 
for her society meant just the friends she 
loved, and God’s poor. No craving after 
admiration and popularity: for her it was 
enough if kind eyes looked approval. A 
true woman is easily contented ; because her 
longings are for those sweet, common joys 
that God meant all men and women to have 
for their very own. 

“There is a time to speak, and a time to 
keep silence.” A time when our good angel, 
if he be near, lays his invisible finger on the 


. lips that would let out hasty words. A time 


when love itself should hide deep in the 
heart, instead of leaping into speech. A time 
to cover, and a time to disclose. If only Rex 
had smothered his impulse just then ! 





“Godiva,” he said, “will you help me to 
begin afresh? Iwant you with me always, 
dear. Do not let us part any more.” 

Worn and wasted as he was, with his dark 
eyes questioning her, he looked the tragic 
hero to the life. It might have been a scene 
in a play, with that quaint old garden for a 
background, and, in front, the girl, slight and 
pale, the lover dark and intense. Any 
looker-on would have said that the man 
could not fail to win the thing he asked for: 
she looked so capable of clinging tenderness, 
and he of protecting devotion. 

“T cannot help you, Rex.” She spoke low, 
but her voice was steady and clear. “You 
must seek help from God, and find out 
your own strength and weakness, and live 
your life as it should be lived. But there 
is nothing now that I can do for you— 
nothing.” 

It was an answer of which he had never 
dreamed. ‘Tossed on the stormy sea of pas- 
sion he had caught distant glimpses of a 
haven waiting for him ; spent with grasping 
at shadows he had believed that a sweet 
reality might still be his. And at this mo- 
ment he forgot all his folly, all the time and 
feeling that he had wasted, and remembered 
only that he wanted Godiva, and that she 
had denied herself to him. 

* Are you in earnest, really in earnest? 
Can you give me no hope?” he said ina 
deep tone of entreaty. “Godiva, you are 
cruel: you punish me.” 

“No.” Her voice quivered a little, and 
she looked away to the river. 

“Perhaps 1 deserve punishment. I have 
seemed indifferent; I permitted myself to 
be drawn into a foolish intimacy with—— 
but you know all about that, Godiva. It 
was my fault, and I must suffer for it. You 
feel that you cannot trust me?” 

“Not that, Rex. I daresay you will pro- 
fit by your experience.” 

She said it quietly, as if she had thought 
it out. He chafed at her coolness. 

“Then you are unforgiving,” he cried bit- 
terly. “I thought you cared for me once. 
Was I mistaken? Did you never care at 
all?” 

She turned to him suddenly, her large 
eyes unnaturally bright—burning blushes on 
her cheeks. 

“What if I did?” she asked. “If you 
had any love for me you flung it away, and 
left me to fight against my feelings as I 
might. I will have a man’s whole heart, 
Rex, or none at all. I will not take the 
shreds and remnants of his love. You can 
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offer me nothing now that is worthy of my 
acceptance.” 

It is not often that an offer of marriage is 
received with such an outright refusal. These 
two, who had come within an ace of being 
made one, now stood looking at each other 
with indignant glances. They had both 
risen: she, with her buraing cheeks and 
flashing eyes, seemed altogether a new crea- 
ture; he, with his head thrown back and his 
dark brows drawn down, looked something 
like an insulted prince of old romance. 

“Tt is the last time that you shall be 
troubled with such a worthless offering,” he 
said, with a very creditable attempt to steady 
his voice. “I apologise for my lamentable 
mistake.” 

He lifted his hat gracefully, and walked 
off at a dignified pace up the long path. 

He was gone, really gone: he had vowed 
that he would never trouble her any more, 
and she ought to have been unfeignedly 
thankful for the promise of future peace. 
Yet, as she sat down on the bench again, 
some fictitious feeling which had sustained 
her suddenly melted away out of her heart, 
and left a great emptiness and anguish there. 

She could not tell in her confusion and 
misery whether she had done right or wrong. 
She could not tell whether she had rejected 
a pearl of price or thrown away a cheap 
imitation. She could only realise that, good 
or bad, real or sham, it was gone for ever, 
and there was nothing to put in its place. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—“ ALAS, HOW HARDLY 
THINGS GO RIGHT!” 


A WEEK had gone by since the parting 
of Godiva and Rex, and her mind was still 
in a state of miserable confusion and inde- 
cision. She was as far as ever from know- 
ing whether she had done right or wrong. 
But of one thing she was quite sure, if she 
had done a right thing she had been wrong 
in her manner of doing it. 

If they had but parted peacefully, how 
much easier it would have been to live her 
life! If she had held out just the merest 
thread of hope of some future re-union, 
would not that thread have become a golden 
cord to draw two hearts together? Of course 
she had shown spirit, and behaved with 
proper pride; but pride, whether proper or 
improper, is but a poor consoler in our hours 
of loneliness and regret. 

Amyot Douglas had kept his promise to 
the dying woman, and Emily West had 
heard her pardon spoken by Joy’s own lips. 
And that was not all. Mr. Douglas had 








gone to Notting ‘Hill, and carried Emily’s 
confession to the Linghams. As to Captain 
Lingham, that irascible naval officer was 
compelled to eat more humble pie than he 
had ever swallowed in his life, and it proved 
to be a wholesome diet for him. Mrs. Ling- 
ham was tearful and repentant, and ex- 
pressed the utmost readiness to receive Joy 
into her household again. She had never 
been so well suited before. Mr. Douglas, 
however, explained that Joy was not in need 
of a situation: her own mistresses would not 
hear of parting with her. 

And now, like a true knight ever ready to 
come to the help of a distressed damsel, he 
set himself to accomplish another task. Joy’s 
George must be found. 

“There is a great deal to be done in the 
world,” said Lady Colinette. “If Satan 
finds some mischief still for idle hands to do, 
he does not leave busy hands without occu- 
pation. Do you know, Mr. Douglas, that 
you look as if Satan—or somebody else— 
had been giving you a good many affairs of 
other people’s to look after ?” 

“ How do you know that they are not my 
own affairs?” he inquired. 

“Because you never have any affairs of 
your own. You have ‘a heart at leisure 
from itself’ ;” she answered promptly. ‘Is 
it anywhere recorded by John Bunyan that 
Greatheart attended to his own concerns $ 
He was always coming and going with the 
weaker pilgrims—always drawing his sword 
in their defence—never for himself. If he 
was wounded in any of his numerous fights 
he made no fuss. Once, when Giant Maul 
had well-nigh struck him down and Chris- 
tiana asked if he had caught any hurt, he 
made light of it, saying, ‘No, save a little on 
my flesh.’ Of all true knights of whom I 
have ever read,” added Colinette, with a 
quiet enthusiasm, “I think Greatheart is the 
truest and the finest. The wonderful tinker 
has given us the best ideal of chivalry.” 

She gave him some tea, and then sat with 
her hauds in her lap, pondering over many 
things in silence. He glanced at her with 
an amused look. 

“ Have you found any new pilgrims to be 
conducted to the Celestial City?” he asked 
at last. 

“ No—yes, a tribe of children. Such an 
astounding thing has come to pass! Mrs. 
Errington says, that she doesn’t want to 
wait till after she’s dead to do good.” 

“ Well, I can understand that kind of feel- 
ing,” said Amyot Douglas, apparently making 
a strong mental effort. 
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“T don’t want you to understand her 
feelings—I simply want you to listen to my 
plans,” cried Colinette impatiently. ‘Do 
you know that close to Garden Lodge at 
Richmond there is an empty house? Nota 
fine house by any means, but quite large 
enough to hold a good many little people. 
Now I am longing to turn it into a House 
Beautiful for small pilgrims who are too 
feeble to continue their journey without a 
rest.” 

“ And Joy’s George shall be the porter,” 
said Mr. Douglas, “when I have found 
him.” 

“When do you set out on that quest?” 
she asked. 

“When I have seen Joy again, and taken 
possession of George’s photograph,” he an- 
swered, “It is fortunate that she has one.” 

“There is Godiva to be thought of too,” 
Colinette remarked after a pause. “I have 
had a pathetic little letter from her to-day. 
She has been making mistakes, as I feared 
she would. It seems that Rex turned up 
unexpectedly at Garden Lodge and proposed 
to her.” 

“Then it is Rex who has been making 
mistakes,” Amyot Douglas exclaimed. ‘She 
naturally thought that he asked her out of 
pique. Why couldn't he have waited till 
every one had got tired of Miss Espinasse’s 
engagement? People are talking of nothing 
else just now. What asilly fellow he is!” 

“These young people muddle their love 
affairs in the wildest way,” said Colinette. 
“T am afraid Godiva must leave Richmond, 
and I hoped she would stay there for 
months. Miss Charlotte is far too fond of 
her nephew to endure his rejection without 
a word. I fancy there is a little coolness 
now between the aunts and Godiva.” 

“Still, Rex must blame himself for every- 
thing. He held Godiva far too lightly. 
But I am sorry for this parting : they seemed 
made for each other,” Amyot Douglas said 
thoughtfully. “I wish I could foresee a 
future reconciliation. One of these days I 
will look up Rex, and see what can be 
done.” 

Godiva, when she had written to Lady 
Colinette, had vaguely wondered whether 
any help or comfort could come from her 
faithful friend. She was anxious to fly from 
Richmond now, and yet she hardly knew 
how to effect her escape. The harmony was 


‘broken; Miss Charlotte could not forget 


that Rex had hurried out of the house, say- 
ing bitterly that he did not know when he 
should see them again. They might have 





all been so comfortable, she said to Hen- 
rietta, if only Godiva -had been a trifle less 
severe. 

Henrietta, who was now getting over her 
indisposition, perfectly agreed with Char- 
lotte. She felt that it would have been pos- 
sible for Godiva to have softened the blow. 
Henrietta shrank from anything in the shape 
of blows, and never inflicted one if she could 
help it. She would not have opposed a 
little courting if it had been carried on 
quietly, without visible demonstrations; still 
she did not particularly desire any love- 
making in the family. It had always seemed 
to her that love-making brought restlessness 
and confusion, if not strife. Poor Louisa’s 
affair had been a prolonged disturbance from 
beginning to end. 

“But I hope you will not reproach Go- 
diva,” she said to Charlotte. “Of course we 
shall always be very fond of the dear girl. 
We must not permit ourselves to make the 
slightest difference.” 

The sisters honestly believed that they did 
not make any difference ; but who does not 
know what it is to be the recipient of studied 
kindness—forced smiles—words resolutely 
bland? Godiva writhed under it all, and 
went to bed in her pretty room full of grief 
and resentment. 

“Tt will be better to go back to Silversea, 
where I’m w-w-wanted,” she sobbed, half 
aloud to herself, “‘ than to stay here where I 
am not.” 

She lay awake half the night and woke 
late in the morning to feel the warm breath 
of summer on her tired face. Joy had opened 
the window, letting in the sweetness of the 
old garden and a waft of wind-scattered rose 
petals. She dressed in haste, was too late 
for prayers, and sat down to breakfast with 
the miserable consciousness of being polite] 
tolerated. Her apologies were received wit: 
a gentle formality which cut her to the 
heart. 

Somehow she was compelled to admit to 
herself that she was playing a sorry part 
in life. Alone in the garden, away from 
those two dear old faces which were now 
turned coldly on her, she shed a few bitter 
tears. 

The shadowy trees, the shining river, the 
ivy heaped upon the old brick baa ay | 
had changed since the days when Rex ha 
first met her here, and told her about that 
vicarage garden which had been the paradise 
of his boyhood. Alas! like most of our 
Edens it was lost to him now ; and must the 
gates of this pleasant bower be closed also 4 
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Godiva felt that so long as she remained here 
he would turn his back upon the place. 

How long she sat musing she could not 
have told; she was perfectly still till the 
sound of footsteps roused her. Had she not 
been listening for them for hours, waiting for 
some messenger who should come and tell 
her where to go, and what todo? And yet 
now, when they came nearer her heart gave 


a leap. 

+4 They told me that I should find you 
here,” said Amyot Douglas, quietly. ‘Lady 
Colinette is indoors talking to the Miss 
Kemples about a plan of hers.” 

Her eyes looked into his without shrink- 
ing, but they were wet with tears that had 
not fallen. 

“Colinette always has a plan; as fast as 
one is accomplished she makes another,” she 
said. “She is something like my father ; he 
was never without a project, Ithink. It is a 
good thing.” 

“It is a very good thing,” he answered. 
“Morris Durleigh’s projects were always for 
others. He was a happy man because he 
never brooded long over any personal grief 
or loss. To him life was not a valley of tears, 
strewn with disappointment and woes, but a 
path leading straight to the continuing city.” 

His voice seemed to penetrate into the 
deeps of her heart without disturbing them. 
It was this gift of stealing unobtrusively into 
the remote recesses of the inner life which 
gave Amyot Douglas his power in the world. 
A silent power it was; scarcely og ere 
by many whom it helped and lifted, denied 
by some, envied by none, because it never 
laid claim to any good that was effected by 
its influence. 

He had seated himself on the bench by 
her side, and his presence gave her a sense of 
peace and comfort. He had spoken of her 
father, and at this moment she recalled 
Morris Durleigh’s profound belief in human 
agencies. Amyot Douglas had been playing 
the part of ministering spirit from his youth 
upward. He was not like Morris, a great 
and well-known philanthropist with a- pas- 
sionate fervour which overturned mountains. 
He was simple, honest, somewhat old- 
fashioned, perhaps, in his beliefs and in his 
ways of working, yet a deep thinker, always 
intent on studying the lives around him. 

“We expect too much from this present 
life,” he went on, taking up his thoughts 
after a pause. “We rely too much on our- 
selves, and demand too much from each 
other. Our friends disappoint us, but our 
own hearts disappoint us still more. With- 





out, we see shallow streams. Within, we 
find a broken cistern which can hold no 
water. It is not until we accept the fact of 
this inevitable sorrow that we become re- 
signed. And when patience has had her 
perfect work we can hear the answer to the 
psalmist’s question—‘ Who will show us any 
ood ?’” 

“* What is the answer ?” 

She spoke so low that an inattentive ear 
could scarcely have caught the words. 

“God has a thousand answers to this one 
poor question, and they are not answers only 
but promises which lift us far above our feeble 
desires. ‘Whosoever drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again, but whosoever drinketh of 
the water that I shall give him it shall be in 
him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.’” 

She was silent, but her eyes spoke. 

“As we grow older,” he continued, “we 
find that we must expect less and less from 
humanity. The voices within us echo the 
voices that speak from without. The jingle 
of our nursery rhymes has scarcely died 
away when we hear the dismal tune of ‘all 
is vanity.’ Only let us learn that human 
hearts can never meet the infinity of our 
needs, and we shall learn to live happily. 
We shall not love less, but we shall not sacri- 
fice our all to earthly loves.” 

There was a brief silence. Then Mr. 
Douglas rose and spoke in a different tone. 

“7 am an inveterate sermoniser,” he said, 
smiling, “and I have half forgotten Lady 
Colinette’s message. She sent me to ask if 
you can return to town with us this evening ? 
This new plan of hers will give her a great 
many letters to write, and your help is needed 
very much.” 

“Yes, I can come,” she answered, as they 
turned towards the house. “ Miss Henrietta 
is getting well and I can be spared.” 

The sisters were all the better for Coli- 
nette’s sunny influence. Godiva found them 
entering into her plans with all their hearts ; 
even Henrietta was roused to enthusiasm. 

“I feel as if Morris Durleigh’s spirit was 
with us,” she said. ‘And it seems as if 
everything would be made easy. The land- 
lord of that empty house is one of our plea- 
santest neighbours. Charlotte will go with 
you and talk to him about terms.” 

“And you will forgive me if I take Godiva 
away, Miss Kemple ?” Colinette spoke in a 
pleading voice. “I don’t know how all my 
letters will get written without her aid. And 
I want her to write to some of her father’s 
old friends and tell them of our scheme.” 
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“Oh, yes, we will let her go,” said Miss 
Henrietta, her face suddenly softening as she 
looked at the girl. “She has been very kind 
in helping to nurse me.” 

Godiva felt lighter of heart when Hen- 
rietta smiled at her. But Charlotte said 
nothing, she was still too full of passionate 
pity for her boy to pardon Godiva. 

Joy went up-stairs later on to pack the 
trunk and give her help to the departing 
guest. Her fresh face had grown paler and 
thinner since Emily had made that dying 
confession. 

“Dear Joy,” Godiva said, “you ought to 
be happier now. You know that George 
deserved all the love you gave him.” 

“But that makes me sadder,” Joy replied. 
‘“‘It makes me hate myself for having doubted 
him. I shall never be at rest till I have 
asked him to forgive me. I knew all through 
that George had his faults, but I ought to 
have known that he was honest. As to 
faults, what does love care about them ?” 
added the girl, speaking half to herself. 

Godiva saw her tears falling on the gown 
that she was folding. And again she fell to 


had not been sent away in haste ? 


woman to be his wife; a kind, soft woman 
like Joy, who would take just what he had 
to give her and be thankful. 

“The joys that God takes from us He 
often restores,” she thought. “But the gift 


that our own hands fling away, does that 


ever come back? And I didn’t know—and 
I don’t know now—if it ought to have been 
kept or let go. Somehow my heart was not 





| touched her. 
wondering how it would have been if Rex | 
Well, he | 
was gone, and perhaps he would find another | 
| dom, could do little for her now. 





ready to take it in, and so I had to shut it 
out.” ; 

She was so pale and quiet when Colinette 
brought her back to Park Lane that Mrs. 
Errington was full of concern. 

“Is that poor child going to die?” she 
whispered to her god-daughter. 

“Godiva ‘dies daily,’” Colinette answered 
with a sad little smile. ‘Girls of her type 
are born to suffer. Does not some writer 
say that the world we see reflects itself upon 
the face? Well, Godiva always sees a sor- 
rowful world, and does not know how to 
seize the chance of happiness when it comes.” 

“ Poor child!” Mrs. Errington repeated. 

“Life makes upon her deep impressions,” 
Colinette continued. “ Every experience is 
deeply stamped on her heart and preserved 
there. One must be gentle with her and 
watch over her as well as one can.” 

That night the two friends sat talking 
together before they slept; and Colinette 
listened to the story that Godiva had to tell. 
The girl leaned upon the elder woman with 
a somewhat shy but perfect confidence which 
And Godiva’s recent perplexi- 
ties had deepened the relation of guardianship 
which had insensibly grown up between 
them, still, even Colinette, with all her wis- 


“You ask me what I think?” she said. 
“T think, my child, that if you had accepted 
him it would not have been well for either 
of you. He was rash, far too rash, and 
rushed in like a fool where angels fear to 
tread. For the end, well, we must wait, 
little one. We are so blind, you know, that 
we often mistake a beginning for an end.” 





A SONG OF TEMPEST. 


LS te how the tempest rushes 
With sudden crash and glare ! 
I think the phantom huntsman 
Is riding through the air ; 
With demon hounds and hunters, 
And lusty loud halloo, 
He dashes o’er the forest 
And bursts the thickets through. 





Upon the storm he flashes, 
He spurs the roaring wind ; 
The boughs are torn beneath him, 
The shadows flee behind ; 
Over the sleeping village 
And the church’s ivied spire, 
Over the flooded meadows, 
Over the marsh and mire! 


Fear not for the phantom huntsman, 
He cannot come near, my child ; 
He would fear thy heart so trustful 
And thine eyes so clear and mild. 
Only the souls of the wicked 
He drives from place to place : 
Pray God He may ever keep thee 
Away from the demon chase ! 


ARTHUR L. SALMON. 





THE LEGACY OF LOVE. 
By toe LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 
“ Woman, behold thy son!”—Joun x1x, 26, 


HERE are few things which waken more | which a modern artist has painted on His 


interest than the death scenes of man- | 


kind. The moment when the veil of eter- 
nity is to be rent asunder before the eyes of 
a fellow-man, when the final touch is to be 
given to the portrait of human character, the 
last word spoken, and the last look given, is 
one which has a fascination not only for the 
morbidly curious, but for the wholeniitin 
moralist. In the deaths of men there are 
two characters. Many men die with an 
air altogether at variance with their pre- 
vious history ; the circumstances, the man- 
ner, the language are unnatural. They 
nerve themselves for a final attitude at the 
close, and go off the scene as though they 
were thinking only of a stage effect. His- 
tory furnishes us with illustrations. Of 
such a character, it has been remarked, were 
the last hours of some of the leaders of the 
French Revolution ; and indeed, as we follow 
its scenes, we feel that there is something 
theatrical in the final pose and utterances of 
some of the principal characters. “ Let 
them slay me. My name will be inscribed 
in the Pantheon of history.” ‘ When I am 
gone, my worth will be known.” These, 
the words of Danton and Mirabeau, are 
examples. But there is another kind of 
death, in which there is no effect strained 
after. The passion which has all through 
life guided the conduct retains its supremacy 
to the last. To this last class the death of 
Christ belongs. There is no summoning to 
His aid the artificial powers of a splendid 
affectation ; there is no effort to garnish His 
speech with rhetorical or striking last words. 
All indeed is dramatic, because the vivid- 
ness of truthful incidents gives force to the 
scenery and surroundings; but there is 
nothing theatrical. Such as He was in life, 
upon the green sward overhanging Galilee 
or in the little home at Olivet, such He was 
at the judgment hall and on the cross. “The 
passion which ruled His life only glowed the 
more conspicuously bright in His death ; but 
it was no base or selfish passion. It is no 
effort to stimulate his own courage by self- 
flattering prophecies which is seen. It is 
not the inveterate dissimulation of Tiberius 
which is here—it is not the obstinate war- 
passion, the “‘téte darmée” of Napoleon 
which is heard from His lips—nor can the 
wounded pride, or sense of violated dignity 





brow, be discovered in the pages of the 
Evangelist. The ruling passion is there ; 
but it is the passion for doing good, the un- 
ceasing thought for the welfare and comfort 
of others, which is seen to the last. His life 
had been a ceaseless ministry to others ; 
still, at His death He is ministering to the 
doubts, the wants, the sorrows—ay, even 
the sins of men. No less at Gethsemane 
than at Bethsaida He is ready to heal. His 
hand is as willingly stretched forth under 
the shadow of the garden to heal the ear of 
Malchus as to touch the suppliant leper. 
As at the nightfall when Nicodemus visited 
Him, so at the judgment-seat He is willing 
to solve the doubts of Pilate. As at the 
gate of Nain, He bids the sorrowing widow 
weep not; so has He warning and comfort 
for the women that follow Him to the cross, 
“Daughters, weep not for me.” As at the 


‘Pharisee’s house, when surrounded by the 


luxuries of a rich man’s table, He could 
speak comfort to an aching heart, “Thy sins 
be forgiven thee,” so on the cross—through 
the strain of torn flesh and bleeding wounds 
has He a heart full of compassion for the 
guilty sufferer at His side—“ To-day shalt 
thou be with Me in Paradise.” To the last 
He is the same. Gentle-spoken, thoughtful 
for others, and forgetful of self—what He 
was at the gate of Jericho or the grave of 
Lazarus He is at the cross, It is for others 
He prays—“ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” For others, He 
has a care when it might well have been 
that pain robbed Him of all power of 
thought; but indomitable benevolence in 
Him is mighty over pain; and while the 
throbbing frame pulsates with anguish, and 
the faintness of long-sustained suffering is 
stealing over Him, He yet remembers the 
care which He can no longer give, and the 
cherishing love yet needed by the heart- 
pierced mother by His cross, and in His 
agony trusts her to the Apostle’s care, 
“ Woman, behold thy son.” 

But the incidents which cluster thick and 
beautiful as a garland of flowers around His 
cross must not be dismissed as mere naked 
facts ; for like flowers, they contain the germs 
of later growth and permanent teachings. 
They are type-incidents, conveying through 
example principles of perpetual application. 
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It is so here; for here we have not only an 
insight into the love and thoughtfulness of 
Christ’s character, but a firmly grounded 
principle of benevolence beiquesthad by Him 
to His Church in all time, for here we may 
learn that in Christ’s death have been 
established new relationships and new obli- 
gations. 

I. New relationships have been established. 
It often happens in ordinary life that death 
separates acquaintanceships. The death of 
a mutual friend is the signal of the disso- 
lution of that partnership of love and friendly 
intercourse among those whom his hospitality 
united under his roof. He has been the liv- 
ing centre of that circle, and he is gone ; the 
little parties are no more, the friendliness 
among the once guests drops into ordinary 
acquaintance, and the tide of other occupa- 
tions coming in sweeps them out of range of 
one another, till even as acquaintances they 
cease to meet. But the reverse of this is to 
happen in the death of Christ. The Virgin 
and St. John found their union in Him. 
His death, like the death of many others, 
might have severed their interest and ended 
their amity ; but He determines that it shall 
be otherwise. His death is to be the point 
of a world-wide reconciliation, and to forge 
new links of love—to deepen attachments, 
not to sunder friendships—to invest with 
the sanctity of a new-born family tie all the 
relationships of life—to unite, not to divide. 
From His cross He proclaims that those who 
were not related before have found kinship 
in Him. ‘“ Woman, behold thy son; son, 
behold thy mother.” And is not this the 
universal declaration of Christianity? The 
cross may pass away ; the Apostle and the 
Virgin may be laid in the tomb; but the 
power of the cross and the vitality of the 
* principle which slept in His words can never 
die, for in Christ the distinctions which 
separated man from man and race from race 
are dissolved. The middle wall of partition 
is thrown down. The Gospel, wide as the 
heart of God, knows no man after the flesh. 
There is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free. All are one in 
Christ Jesus. There is one family, for there 
is one Father; one fold, for there is one 
Shepherd ; one body, for there is one Head. 
We have no gospel of privileges for a race 
or a class ; we know none of the varieties of 
development, the divergences of taste or 
character ; for all, from the lowest aboriginal 
intelligence to the highest intellect, are the 
loved of God, the redeemed of Christ Jesus ; 
for in every one whom that Cross of Christ 





draws to itself may we find father, mother, 
son, in the great family of God—the noble 
brotherhood of Christ. But while thus Christ 
proclaims the great family tie, it is worthy 
of notice that He links the members together 
by principles which elevate ; for His frater- 
nity is not formed for the purpose of pulling 
down humanity, but of rebuilding it. It 
is not the greed of gain, the fickle spirit of 
change, the unquenchable passion for de- 
structiveness, which forms the basis of His 
new brotherhood. He unites not by remov- 
ing from some the accidental advantages of 
rank or station, but by giving prominence to 
qualities which are open to all. He makes 
nothing of riches, or rank, or power; they 
are good as opportunities of good, but that 
is all—of themselves in the kingdom and 
brotherhood of God they are as nothing, and 
in the economy of the world they can onl 

belong to the few. But He makes muc 

of the qualities which can be the common 
heritage of all. He opens His mouth: 
“ Blessed ”—not are the great and rich, the 
powerful and the renowned, but blessed are 
the humble, the contrite, the pure, the peace- 
seeking, and the peace-making. Hencefor- 
ward not the diadem of the sovereign, the 
crown of the poet, the baton of the victor, 
but humility, love, meekness and quietness 
of spirit, zeal fer faith and love for men are 
the true decorations of life, and, in the sight 
of the Lord, of great price. And thus, by 
making the pure graces of the soul—which 
the lowliest may possess—the great things 
of His kingdom, He makes the accidents of 
life, as position, resources, learning, seem 
small; for he is the greatest whose life is most 
full of love and long-sustained service—who, 
like the Master Himself, is among his fellow- 
men as one that serveth—who consecrates 
all, whether it be noble rank, boundless 
wealth, profound erudition, or the less con- 
spicuous offering of a simple heart and a 
stainless life, to the glory of God and the 
welfare of man—who, filled with the all- 
impelling spirit of his Lord, feels as He did: 
“7 must work the works of Him that sent 
Me”—who, carrying the cross of patient 
submission, of untiring energy or heroic de- 
votion, follows Christ the King. Such is the 
spirit in which the family of Christ is formed. 
It is not class against class, nation against 
nation ; but it is the spirit which sees the 
cross—sees the crowd of sorrowing men 
and women who gather round it, and 
hears a voice which bids him see in these 
his new kinsfolk — “Behold thy mother! 
—Behold thy son!”—and such a spirit 
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finds his reward in his work, and learns the 
song— 
“ Hearts have I found of sister and of brother, 
Quick on the earth or hidden in the sod! 


Lo! every one awaiteth me—another 
Friend in the blameless family of God.” 


And since this new bond has been formed, 
none can go through life and ery out that 
they are alone; for the world teems with 
our brothers and sisters and mothers. Those 
whom God loves, those for whom Christ 
died, and those whom He proclaims to be 
our kin, are around us, and may be sought 
out, and love will waken love. The pioneers 
of Christian principles, acting in this spirit, 
have gone forth into the world, and found 
in its crowded centres, its waste places or 
its obscure spots, their brothers, sisters, 
mothets. Clarkson and Wilberforce found 
them among the degraded and oppressed ne- 
groes. Howard, treading “an open but unfre- 
quented way to immortality,” found them in 
the dungeons and lazar-houses of Europe. 
Mrs. Fry, schooling herself, as the walls of 
our annual Art Exhibition testify, to scenes 
of wretchedness and squalor, found sisters 
in the gaols of England. Livingstone and 
Bishop Mackenzie found Christ-redeemed 
kinsfolk amid the varied tribes of Eastern 
and Western Africa. And another—an or- 
nament and a loss to the Church at home— 
leaves us to find them among the colonists 
of Victoria. And we—we, with our greater 
comforts, and our unheroic Christianity, may 
find nearer home to-day our mothers, sisters, 
brothers—in the families, the widows, the 
orphans for whom I plead ; for they are sor- 
rowing ones needing comfort, bereaved ones 
needing love ; they are your kin in Christ’s 
cross. Behold them. “Behold thy mother! 
Behold thy son!” 

II. But Christ teaches more than this. 
If in His Cross He has cemented the great 
fabric of humanity by a glorious Redemption 
and by the spirit of His self-sacrifice and 
love, He has declared also that He has estab- 
lished new obligations. For, if we rejoice to 
think that all the world is made one brother- 
hood in Christ, we cannot accept this rela- 
tionship without its corresponding obliga- 
tions. Relationships imply obligations. We 
cannot accept the law of brotherhood, or the 
privileges of family, without acknowledging 
its claims. Whoso seeth his brother have 
need and shutteth up his compassion from 
him, how can the spirit of brotherhood be in 
him ? How can the love of God, which has 





our nature by which the more nobly and 
powerfully a cause appeals to our sentiment, 
the more are we tempted to rest content with 
the thrill of those sentiments, and even to fail 
to carry them into action. The sentiment of 
the brotherhood of the world—the enthusiasm 
of humanity—the tie forged in the fiercest of 
Christ’s sufferings and cemented in His blood 
—the fraternity wide as the sufferings and 
needs of man are wide—is a great and soul- 
stirring sentiment. But it is easy to think, be- 
cause we have felt nobly, that we have done 
nobly ; and therefore Christ Jesus enforces 
upon us the responsibilities arising from this 
brotherhood by turning upon us the necessity 
of fulfilling such obligations. He does this 
by absenting Himself from the great arena in 
which the duties and claims of the brother- 
hood and family are most often enforced and 
experienced. It is when He no longer will be 
at hand to protect His mother, or to cherish 
her in her advancing years, that He cries, 
“Behold thy Son!” It is when He is absent, 
and the loving disciple can no longer lay his 
head upon Christ’s breast, that Christ points 
him to the warm sympathy of a woman’s 
heart, “Behold thy mother!” He thus asso- 
ciates mankind with Himself in the blessings 
he bestows on man; and flings upon us the 
carrying out of those works of love and be- 
nevolence which He has initiated, and of which 
He has laid down, in precept and example, 
the guiding lines. In doingso, He but carries 
out on a wider scale the principle He adopted 
on earth. It is His hands which break, 
it is His power which multiplies the bread ; 
but it is to the disciples He entrusts the duty 
of distributing to the needy; and what is 
this but emphasizing the law of Providence 
which meets us on all hands? God’s bene- 
ficence is indeed boundless—broad as the 
firmament and the sunlight; but He com- 
municates His beneficence from a distance. 
His state is kingly: thousands on His bidding 
wait. He could sustain this fair world in 
all its beauty and fertility without the inter- 
position of the ordinary channels of His 
appointment ; but if the earth be dry, the 
earth cries to the clouds, and the clouds to 
Jezreel. And as in the natural, so in the 
social world, He honours the rich by giving 
them the opportunity of being the channels of 
His bounty to the needy. For what are the 
wealthy ones of the world but as clouds 
overcharged with abundance to be dropped 
upon the gaping and thirsty habitations of 
the poor? And the rich are therefore happy 


generated this new brotherhood in Christ’s ; only as they are the almoners of God. He 
cross, dwell in him? But there is a law in 


| leaves it to us to carry out the known and 
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recognised purposes of His love, and He 
thrusts the sense of this duty entrusted to 
us irresistibly upon our notice by His own 
retirement from those spheres in which our 
opportunity lies. Men are in need; it is 
ours to care for them ; so entirely is if our 
province, so completely does He depend on 
us to do this, that if we do not discharge this 
duty the needy man perishes. And thus 
Christ, having shown in His career the con- 
stant example of a life of care for others, 
leaves the world to be guided by the prin- 
ciples He delivered and He exemplified. 
“She who was My care on earth is now 
yours. Behold! I leave the world: I go to 
the Father, and therefore upon you lies the 
obligation—Behold thy mother!” And it is 
on the neglect of this duty that the doom of 
the other world turns, and the doom of 
nations is often made to hinge. For lo! it 
is the closing scene, and before Him are 
gathered all nations, and He sunders man 
from man. No great sins are alleged—no 
life stained with dark crimes—no grave 
offences against moral order are brought 
forward in accusation. The one fault which 
condemns them as unworthy of the bliss of 
His perpetual smile is this—they did not 
carry out His will and purpose of mercy and 
beneficence. There were sick ones, and they 
were left untended—hungry ones, unfed— 
imprisoned ones, unvisited. “ Ye did it not,” 
is the burden of accusation. It is as though 
He said, “I left you as My representatives 
on earth to do to the sick and needy as I 
would have done—I relied on you to dis- 





charge those offices of love, but you have 
proved yourselves unworthy of the trust I 
reposed in you: you have dishonoured My 
name: I sent you to this work, and you did 
it not.” And often this scene of doom is 
rehearsed in the history of nations. Many 
a land has grown rich; but her rich sons 
have been blind to the needs or deaf to the 
cries of the poor: wealth and heartlessness 
have grown together; and then, whether in 
decay, induced by the very plethora of wealth, 
or in revolution, the judgment has fallen 
upon a people who would not see in the 
needy, the sick, and the sorrowing, their 
brothers, their sisters, their kinsfolk in 
Christ. This is the responsibility which 
our absent Lord throws upon us by His 
absence. 

Happy then is he who has accepted from 
Christ this legacy of love ; and who frets not 
at his‘responsibilities, which became his when 
he viewed the world from beneath the cross 
of the Lord! His burdens increase, but his 
joys increase with them. All the world are 
akin with him, he is debtor to every race 
and every class. Where formerly he saw 
what repelled, now he sees what attracts. 
Where he once beheld a squalid, hard, un- 
interesting world, now he sees in it fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters, manifold 
more than he dreamed of in his selfish days. 
He sees them in the light of things unseen 
and eternal; and ever a voice too mighty 
to be disobeyed, and too sweet to be disre- 
garded, speaks in his heart, “Behold thy 
mother! Behold thy son.” 





THE SEEN IN 


FAIR are all the summer trees, 
And fair is every tiniest blade 
Of grass that grows in sun or shade— 
Each jewelled flower that quaffs the breeze. 


They quiver in the noon-tide haze 

As they have done these thousand years ; 
Unconscious of the happy tears 

That cloud my vision as I gaze ; 


Unconscious of the joy they give ; 
Of all sweet songs that fill the sky 
With swift, etherial melody ; 
Unconscious of the life they live. 





THE UNSEEN. 


And can I read the cryptogram 
From them all hid in mystery dim ? 
I know but this—'tis writ by Him 
By Whom alone “I think ; I am ;” 


Whose unseen sway controls the light, 
The mysteries of time and space, 

The peace that hath its dwelling-place 
Beyond the realms of ancient night. 


I see Him not on either hand, 

I, finite lost in infinite, 

I may not hear His footstep, yet 

“ His presence smites me where I stand.” 


So, Heav’n lies hid in every flower, 
Life in the very things that die ; 
Immortal‘in Mortality, 


Eternity in each swift hour. 


B. G. JOHNS. 
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CWE RUT 


it is the privilege of old institutions to 

teach as well as to exist. They were 
standing before the eyes of our forefathers 
in periods variously remote, and they date 
their foundation from such and such epochs 
in our national life. They are thus eloquent 
to us of the past and .its treasures, of the 
magnanimity of kings or the far-sightedness 
of ministers, of the self-devotion of men in 
their life-time or of the goods they have left 
behind because they cannot be “interred 
with their bones.” They are, in fact, so 
much history, so much evidence to one man 
who cannot keep from his mind the question 
that displeases the son of Sirach, ‘“‘ What is 
the cause that the former times were better 
- these?” or to another, who insists 
that 


“thro’ the ages one increasing 
And the thoughts of men are widened wi! 
suns. 


se runs, 
process of the 
Again, old institutions suggest old buildings, 
and the artist comes to see “ what manner of 
stones and what buildings ” pleased the eye 
of his predecessor, to mark what particular 


harmony of cloister and eaves and turret! 





and buttress appealed to a certain age. They 
have their teaching for him, as they have it 
also for the archeologist who comes with 
him, peering into the dark corners or scrap- 
ing away the moss or rust that have gradu- 
ally hidden some ancient legend. 

But neither historian nor 
artist nor archeologist exhausts 
the lessons of these relics of a 
bygone age ; indeed, they often 
taste little more than the dregs; 
while the man who is no 
specialist in one way or another, 
but who, with a genuine homo 
sum o1r his lips, says that thou- 
sands and thousands have lived 
a portion of their lives within 
these walls, and gone their way 
to make room for others to 
follow, and that each of these 
lives has some lesson to teach, some record 
of God’s dealing with men to relate, has the 
full cup of satisfaction. Institutions are, 
indeed, so much history and so much arche- 
ology; but they are also so much human 
life. 

It is with some such considerations as 
these that we now approach one of the most 
honoured foundations in the land, cherish- 
ing the hope that the history of its rise and 
the deeds of some of its sons may be found 
fruitful, as a field that the Lord hath blest, in 
lessons of love and good-will and kindliness 
of heart. 

No account of Christ’s Hospital is com- 
plete that does not go back far beyond its 
birth, for it is closely connected with those 
ages which, from their ignorance of them, men 
persist in calling Dark, and with one who 
shines in that darkness with a brilliancy all 
his own. In the year 1226 nine men arrived 
quietly at Dover, whose advent was to work 
an almost miraculous change in the religious 
life of England. Five of them were clergy 
and the rest laymen, and of the clergy three 
were English ; but all had been set apart by 
their master, St. Francis of Assisi, to begin 
the work of his Order in England. Nine 
years before, Pope Honorius had given his 
sanction to the new rule, and the continent 
of Europe was already pulsating with new 
religious life. Historians, like Dr. Brewer, 
to whom lovers of St. Francis are greatly 
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indebted, have pointed out the great gap 
that he set himself to fill. His sympathies 
were all with the towns ; coming himself of 
a merchant stock, he knew how little the 
Church cared for their religious wants ; he 
knew that, wealthy as they were, the towns 
could feel no respect for a clergy who rivalled 
them in riches; his missionaries, therefore, 
should be rigidly poor, and none should be 
too poor to receive their loving ministra- 
tions. This was the hope that made them 
choose the lowest, poorest, unhealthiest 


‘parts of each town for their settlement ; 


this it was that led the brothers, of whom 
we have spoken above, to select as their 
first home in London the parish of “St. 
Nicholas in the Shambles,” and “ Stinking 
Lane,” Newgate. It is impossible not to 
think how much ‘ 
the cause of 
Christ has sut- 
fered because 
His ministers 
have in times 
past been such 
tardy followers 
of His servant 
Francis ; impos- 
sible not to be 
thankful that the 
times we live in 
are witnessing a 
return to the 
humble efforts of 
the saint. “The 
bitter cry,” and 
the endeavour of 
various college 
missions to an- 
swer it, have at 
last sent help to 
the faithful few 
who have borne 
the burden and 
the heat almost 
alone. 










year of a less worthy reign. Has the story 
of the time between any encouragement or 
warning for Christian men? Encouragement, 
certainly ; for men’s hearts were touched, as 
they always may be, by the strict life, the 
eagerly welcomed discomfort, the simple 
faith of the Mendicants. Their grey garb 
brought a ray of Christ’s light into many a 
miserable house around them; their rude, 
bare cells gave shelter, such as it was, to 
many a man who wished to end his life in 
helping others to live theirs better. But 
warning also; for men’s appreciation of 
their efforts proved the bane of the Fran- 
ciscan system. The gifts of noble men, and, 
still more, of noble women, the popularity 
of their grounds as the burying-place of the 
great and the kingly, brought with them a 
gradual but persistent relaxa- 
tion of the rude simplicity of 
St. Francis. A stately church 
took the place of the first mud- 
built chapel ; and whereas the 


In Newgate, 
then, these 
brethren _ fixed 
their humble dwelling, and we can still read ; saint had insisted that a brother needs no 
the charter in which it is recorded that, “I, | book but a book of prayers, and no learn- 
John Iwyn i Ewin) have given... all | ing beyond that which will enable him 
the ground I had . . . in the parish of St.| to read it, we scarcely pass over two cen- 
Nicholas in the Shambles, there to entertain | turies before, in 1421, a spacious and 
the poor Fryers-Minors, as long as they will 'well-filled library is added to their posses- 
stay there.” This was the ninth year of | sions, of which, it is worth noticing, Whit- 
King Henry III., and on John Ewin’s land | tington bore most of the cost. “Lofty 
they stayed, honoured and unmolested, till | designs,” said those who bore “the Gram- 
another Henry had reached the twenty-ninth ' marian” to his last resting-place—“ lofty 
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The Tall. 
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designs must eit in like effects.” But the 
ultimate effect of Franciscanism was not 
much loftier than that of most of the 
monkish orders in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; and so it fell. 

A word or two about its fall, though the 
manner of it was a disgrace that no words 
can extenuate. Every Englishman knows 
only too well that the greedy eyes of the 
monarch had long been directed towards the 
riches of the monastic orders, and that 
Cromwell was as little loath to gratify his 
greed. It says something for the respect 
in which the Grey Friars were held, that 
they were almost the last to be “visited,” 
that they were not called upon to disband 
until 1539. Few of our national documents 
read more pathetically than their act of sur- 
render, in which they are made to confess that 
their life has been one vast superstition and 
hypocrisy, “disgeasing ourselffe after straunge 
fassions ;” that, in spite of the heaviness of 
Henry’s hand upon them, they “all faythfully 
schall pray vnto Allmighty God long to pre- 
serve his mooste noble Grace.” Henry went 
to his account, and his youthful successor 
could scarcely be expected to be altogether 
free from the rapacity of his race. What 
the father had begun the son continued and 
the daughter Elizabeth completed. But the 
undying glory of Edward rests in this, that 
he turned from the advice of his unscrupu- 
lous minister to that of a godly bishop, and 
allowed Ridley to induce him to set apart 
some of the spoils for the purpose of educat- 
ing the vast number of children, who no 
longer had the monks to teach them, and who 
must otherwise have developed into ignorant 
and unworthy citizens. It matters little that 
such endowment as he set apart has long 
ceased to benefit the institution ; he is, and 
will always be, to the Blue his “ pious foun- 
der,” and in the beautiful words of Elia— 
not the least noble of his sons—‘ the boy- 
patron of boys.” 

The rest of his acts, and his learning, and 
his early death are written in the book of 
the chronicles of our kings, and they do 
not concern us here ; but his short life was 
happily spared long enough to enable him 
to present the charter in person to its proper 
guardians, and Holbein’s grave picture of 
the ceremony looks ‘down to-day upon the 
boys at their meals in the Great Hall as it 
has looked down for over three hundred 
years. Let us transport ourselves for a mo- 
ment to the other end of those three-and-a- 
half centuries and see what a want that 
charter supplied. St. Paul’s School, it is 








true, had been at work since 1512, and 
Christ’s Hospital would give something to 
be able to enrol the name of dear old Colet 
in its records; but his foundation was of 
use only to about a hundred scholars at a 
time, and to this day it accommodates little 
more than half the number who, at any 
moment, are cared for in Christ’s Hospital. 
Otherwise the City was practically without 
means to train up its youth, until the young 
king’s care provided this one. London’s 
extremity was God’s. opportunity, and the 
result was abundant. Within three years 
the numbers had risen to over four hun- 
dred, and not long after that, in 1566, we 
know that provision was made for a scho- 
lar to proceed to the “vniuersitie of Cam- 
bridge.” A pension of “ xii": weeklie” was 
apparently all he needed to subsist on there, 
and “the som of 5 marks” was not to be 
despised in the expenses of his B.A. degree.* 
“O si sic omnes!” 

Institutions, as we saw, are indeed his- 
tory ; they are allegories of the goodness of 
God in directing that some seed shall find 
good ground, even though much falls upon 
the shallow earth of a statesman’s selfish- 
ness or the stony ground of royal extrava- 
gance: hundreds of thousands of pounds were 
derived from convent and chantry and cathe- 
dral under the Tudor kings; the money has 
gone, and left not a rack behind. But the 
mite which they gave to found the royal 
hospitals has increased and multiplied, and 
its result is still found after many days. 

But what of the many who, in the lapse 
of centuries, have successively entered into 
this inheritance? What has the community, 
in the heart of which their youth has been 
passed, gained by their presence? How far 
has Britain, and still more Greater Britain, 
profited by their training? Have they, as a 
whole or as individuals, done anything to 
ease a nation’s burdens or a fellow-creature’s 
yoke ? A reference to the hospital’s registers 
would reveal to us that for a century, pos- 
sibly for close on two, there have always 
been over a thousand children in its charge ; 
a mathematician would soon tell us roughly 
how many have gone out into the world 
from it within a given time. Surely this 
affords endless possibilities of individual 
greatness on their part; and yet one can 
quite conceive that the investigation might 
lead to disappointment, if certain necessary 
considerations be disregarded. To begin 
with, the social position of the boys who 


* Cf. “The List of University <= gg a compiled for 
the Governors by Mr. A. W. Lockhart. 1885, 
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have enjoyed the advantages of Edward’s 
foundation has made fame the exception 
rather than the rule, and at the outset more 
so than in subsequent years. It was the 
extreme poverty of the London children that 
roused Edward’s pity ; ‘““O merciful Lord,” 
said one of the royal chaplains in his presence, 
“what a number of poor, feeble, halt, blind, 
lame, sickly, yea, with idle vagabonds and 
dissembling caitiffs mixt among them, lye and 
creep, begging i in the miry streets of London 
and ‘Westminster. ... These silly souls 


ei 
Mh ibe 
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have been neglected throughout all Eng- 
land.” It is a great step even now from 
poverty to pre-eminence, and there are few 
still that take it. But in those days it was 
far harder. Statesmanship was open only 
to thos. who had birth to back them, or to 
the few who, like Wolsey, rose fast through 
the sovereign’s favour. The history of the 
England of that time did not concern itself 
even with those whose life lay midway be- 
tween pauperdom and Parliament, and who 
had their chance of distinction under the 








Christ’s Hospital from Newgate Street, 


Commonwealth. Again, the lists of pupils in 
the dawning days ‘of the school are sadly | 
defective, or we should, no doubt, find that 
many who subsequently became great, as 
those times counted greatness, had attended it 
as day-scholars. How one would like to think 
that men of action like Raleigh or Frobisher, 
and men of thought like Edmund Spenser, 
whom it requires no stretch of imagination 
to claim as a “Blue,” and Ben Jonson, who 
was for a time at Westminster, were, at 


‘some period of their youth, day-boys in New- 


gate Street! One, at any rate, was almost 
certainly there for a time, whose life has but 
a literary interest to recommend it. We 
shall have to mention many others who have 





| been famous in the same field, and we shall 
mention them without a qualm, as those to 
whom life and the love of men owe some- 
thing. No tendency of the present day is 
more to be regretted than that which decries 
the influence of letters as either imaginary, 
or feeble, or even harmful. The poet and 
the dramatist, the essayist and the historian, 
if they give us of their best, if they bea 
Spenser or a Shakespeare, a Bacon or a 
Raleigh, have done their share in assisting 
their fellows, while they themselves have 
mostly sucked out but small advantage, have 
often expended their brains, and won poverty 
or shame or death as their reward. Fame 
has come to them too late to bea joy. But 
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their work has been accomplished all the 
same, though the inspiration came from a 
source they little heeded. Fra Lippo Lippi, 
in Browning’s poem, felt it was so with the 
artist and with the sculptor; it is not less 
true of the wielders of the pen that 


“God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.”’ 

However this be, there is one who stands 
not on the lowest rung of the ladder of 
literature, and who was one of the earliest 
scholars of the hospital. George Peele, the 
compeer and companion of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, was a native of Devonshire, a 
county whose greatest sons became greatest 
at this very time. He seems to have entered 
the school in or about 1564, and to have 
been assisted by the governors to Oxford in 
1571, and Anthony 4 Wood tells us “he 
was esteemed a most noted poet in the uni- 
versity,” where he may have found a rival 
in Dr. Thomas Campion, the most beautiful 
of Elizabethan lyrists. London was then 
swarming with a new class, “ the authors by 
profession,” the flocks of singing-birds who 
found their voices under the Maiden Queen, 
and it was scarcely likely that Oxford would 
long satisfy Peele’s aspirations. Well would 
it have been for him if he had been content 
with his Christ Church studentship, for he 
had no courage or no wish to dissociate him- 
self from the loose living of his fellows, from 
the drunkenness that killed Greene, from 
the idleness that was almost the ruin of 
Shakespeare. The wonder is that amid sur- 
roundings like these he could still write some 
of his best work. Needs must when hunger 
drives, and many have been driven farther 
than poor Peele ; even if “the merrie con- 
ceited jests of George Peele, gentleman,” be 
accepted as some indication of his manner 
of life, at the worst he was the very incarna- 
tion of frolicking carelessness. Not in any 
way a great man, still less a good one, he is 
the first “Blue” who achieved pre-eminence, 
and no man can sit in judgment on his life 
who has not been thrown, as he was, without 
any of the joys of home, upon the streets of 
London. It is at least something that he 
helped Shakespeare. . 

No man could possibly offer a greater con- 
trast to George Peele than his more famous 
contemporary, William Camden. The drama- 
tist’s birth cannot be undoubtedly assigned 
to any year; but he may well have been 
just the age of Camden, who was born in 
1551. Put the two men side by side, weigh 
the worthless life of Peele against the un- 
tiring industry of Camden—two or three 





tragedies, almost immediately eclipsed by 
the greater work of Shakespeare, against 
the prolific results of Camden’s antiquarian 
labours ; there may have been genius in the 
one, and, as “nothing walks with aimless 
feet,” his life must have had its appointed 
purpose; but Camden is an inspiring ex- 
ample of the labor improbus which wins all 
things, and is content with what men miscall 
a humdrum existence so long as its work be 
done. He was born quite close to the school, 
in the Old Bailey, and his father was a 
painter, but whether house - painter, sign- 
painter, or picture-painter, it is difficult to 
say; he may have been all three at once, and 
yet been poor enough to accept the benefits 
of the Hospital for his son. But the boy’s 
studies there were cut short by an attack of 
the plague at Islington, and on his recovery 
he went to St. Paul’s School, and thence to 
Oxford. Here he found kind and wealthy 
patrons and his own industry did the rest, 
though, for various reasons, it was long before 
his degree was gained, and in 1571 he left 
Oxford to begin the work of his life. It had 
been, he tells us, the ambition of his youth, 
and he took instinctively to diligent anti- 
quarianism. Those who knew his worth 
provided him with money to make his cease- 
less journeys up and down the country, pre- 
paring “Britannia,” his magnum opus. At 
thirty-five he had finished it, and enjoyed the 
satisfaction, which is given to few, of seeing 
the vast results of his labour pass through 
several editions in this and other countries ; 
nor is it more valuable than the various sets 
of “Annales” which followed it. He has 
two further claims to be mentioned in this 
place. We are speaking of one metropolitan 
school; Camden is a connecting link between 
the three most important schools in London. 
His first lessons, we saw, were received in 
Newgate Street from the successors of the 
Franciscans ; he went next to Dean Colet’s 
foundation at St. Paul’s ; while the greater 
part of his life was spent in the Close at West- 
minster as a master of the school. No appoint- 
ment could have been more suited to him ; 
his best work was done in the holiday-time. 
In the next place he is noble in the modesty 
of his character. Some promotion he did 
indeed accept, for he became in succession 
Richmond and Clarenceux King-at-Arms ; 
but knighthood he steadily refused. In a 
word, he has faithfully written his own epi- 
taph, though the sentence merely occurs in 
a letter to a friend: “My life and my 
writings shall apologise for me.” For they 
set an example of gigantic erudition which 
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ale \ \\. a On Parade, 
SFIS, 
seeing what contributions Christ’s Hospital 
made to classical scholarship and investiga- 


the seventeenth century was not so slow to} tion. For the moment we must be content 
follow, and we shall have an opportunity of | to notice that Camden led the way. 


A STRANGE SERVICE. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


E had heard of it, and wished to see it.) the electric and Lucigean lights, till they 
One evening in October we had our} pale in the sunrise, and the tired human 
ilesire. Four hundred men and boys leave l machines go home to breakfast, and then bed. 
Liverpool at 4 A.M. each morning, and return | By that time the Eastham boat is in, and as 
at night in a boat chartered for the purpose, : it is impossible to get any more navvies, 
their destination being Eastham, where the | four hundred of the human flotsam and jet- 
tirst docks of the Manchester Sea Ship Canal | sam of Liverpool are induced, by high pay, 
are already built. to come and work on the canal. They area 
“A rush” was on, for it was intended to | motley crew, and naturally are regarded with 
open the canal for sea vessels as far as the | the reverse of respect by the regular capable 
River Weaver in January, 1891. A thousand | and clean excavators. 
men are working on each mile. By day it} Here we are at the boat. Other dark 
is a wonderful scene ; by night a weird one. | vessels are moored in the foreground ; the 
Then the steam navvies and cranes which | water is blue-grey ; it will soon appear black. 
raise masses of earth or stone at every stroke, | A long line, twinkling like a string of stars, 
go on with the same ceaseless regularity. The | traces Gaston on the Liverpool side ; to our 
locomotives, with their glaring lights and right a dull, warm glow indiéates the course 
shrill whistles, rash backwards and forwards, | of the great canal. 
und hundreds of men toil on by the glow of Presently the young clergyman who is 
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superintendent of all the sixteen canal mis- 
sions, and accompanied by one of the best 
missionaries, appears. 

“ Ah! there goes the whistle.” “The 
mail isin.” It has run “through,” picking 
the men up in groups of twenties and forties, 
here and there, and now they come pressing 
forward, a dark, hurrying crowd. An equal 
number of these men are employed on the 
day and on the night shifts. The missioners 
come once a week across in the boat, and so 
see and speak to each lot once a fortnight. 
All their work is a labour of love, and some- 
how they find means to squeeze this extra 
bit in. Often they are thanked and asked 
to come again, and strange, brief personal 
interviews are sometimes sought. 

Many of the passengers are Irishmen and 
Roman Catholics, but all listen attentively 
and with interest, we are told. Rattle goes 
the chain, and we are off. There are two 
deck saloons, and another in the hold. We 
go into the larger deck one, which is already 
rapidly becoming crowded. 

The clergyman (who, by-the-bye, wears a 
short coat, navvy-like boots and a cap) opens 
a box, and in a trice a small harmonium is 
produced. He sits down to it, and the mis- 
sionary puts his lantern on the lid. 

The strains of “ Auld Lang Syne” uprise, 
and the squeeze becomes a tight one, though 
the missionary beckons men forward and as- 
sures them there is room for “Two hundred 
more that way. Those who can’t get in stand 
at the door.” The lads sit close as herrings in 
a box on the floor—close to the music they will 
be, or know the reason why. A cry—a poor 
little chap in a perfectly new clean suit, just out 
of the hospital with a crushed foot, has been 
crowded against. We put him on a seat with 
his leg up, and two tired men stand. His 
sobs soon cease. The tune has changed into 
“Home, Sweet Home.” The men settle to 
their pipes, and we can hardly see the end of 
the low saloon for smoke. A whisper from 
the young clergyman, and the missionary 
turns cheerfully and faces the audience. He 
is a good-looking man, with dark eyes 
and bright smile, and a beautiful tenor 
voice. 

“Well, friends,” he remarks, cheerily, “you 
sce we have come again.” He is answered by 
smiles on black faces, and eyes which gleam 
strangely from them are turned on him; and 
as the music has meandered imperceptibly 
into a hymn-tune, he begins the hymn— 

“ Oh, tender and sweet was the Master’s voice, 
As He lovingly called to me, 


* Come over the line, it is only a step, 
I am waiting, my child, for thee.’ ” 





The audience could hear every word, and 
the way in which the words were given 


“ Ah, the world is cold, I cannot go back, 
Press forward I surely must ; 
I will place my hand in His wounded palm, 
Step over the line and trust,” 


hushed all the talking, and without the 
slightest interruption the service proceeded. 
Then followed “Shall we gather at the 
river?” and an invitation to “join kindly 
in the chorus” was timidly accepted. A fat 
woman carrying a large basket, and arrayed 
in a white apron and a bonnet all beads and 
feathers, now appeared. The clergyman and 
his neighbour managed to put themselves into 
next to no space, and the lady was accommo- 
dated with a seat. 

“Don’t laugh at a man,” said the missionary, 
“when he is trying to do right. Look here! 
it’s mean—lots of men want to do better, and 
wish to make a start. And there are thou- 
sands of wrecks from just this and nothing 
else. A man daren’t go on square because his 
mates laugh at him. The man that does it 
calls it ‘having a joke.’ If men would only 
give a fellow a chance by not laughing at him! 
Now, friends, that’s what we ask—only that— 
surely that is not very much to do for a man 
who is down—to keep back a laugh or word 
that will throw him back when he is trying 
his best to rise. During the past two days I 
have met such men. 
a cabin there were thirty men, and most of 
them had been seeking pleasure for thirty 
years; they got misery instead. In summer 
time people go to the seaside to get honestly 
earned pleasure. Well, some of these went 
out in a boat; presently a mist came on, 
everything around grew dim, it deepened to 
a fog, and they could see nothing but just the 
edge of the water grinding against their 
boat—even the boatman grew frightened. 
Thicker and thicker the fog grew. ‘I'd 
give five pounds to know where we are,’ cried 
one man. Wives aud children were there—on 
land, and they out in the middle of the fog! 
Suddenly they heard a far-off sound. It was 
a custom in that fishing village, when the 
fathers and sons were out in their boats and 
a fog came on, the women and children 
gathered on the shore and sang high and clear. 
They were doing it now. ‘Steer for the 
voices,’ the sailor said to the man at the helm. 
‘Aye,’ he cried. He did it and they were 
saved. Some years ago another sailor all by 
himself was out ina mist. Darker and darker 
it grew. He knew he was lost, and expected 
to be spiked on the rocks. Through the thick- 
ness he heard the cry of a tiny voice. ‘That’s 
like a voice I know,’ he thought. He listened 


Only this afternoon in _ 
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again. That time he heard clear—‘Steer 
straight for me, father.’ It was the voice of 
his own little daughter. He called, and she 
replied again and again—‘Steer straight.’ 
He passed the rocks, he stepped on the shore 
and caught her in his arms. His little 
daughter was his saviour. Months passed, he 
lost her. All was dark in life now, but after a 
time he remembered what she had said— 
‘Steer straight for me, father ;’ she was safe 
on the heavenly shore. How was he to join 
her there? He was such asinner. Then he 
heard another voice in his heart cry —‘Steer 
for Jesus Christ! steer for Jesus Christ!’ 
and he did, and Jesus asked him for nothing 
but his sins. Maybe, friends, one of you is 
hearing his dead mother’s voice saying— 
‘Steer for heaven,’ or your little one is say- 
ing out of glory—‘Steer straight for me, 
father,’ and you say, ‘I'd like to, but I’ll 
put it off till to-morrow.’ You may be in 
eternity in twenty-four hours. Don’t put it 
off—Jesus Christ is in this saloon to-night. 
Step over the line, brother.” 

While the ringing, earnest voice was in 
their ears still, the clergyman’s full tones 
uprose in— 

“T’ve found a Friend, oh, such a Friend, 

He loved me ere I knew Him ; 

He drew me with the cords of love, 
And thus He bound me to Him. 

And round my heart still closely twine 
‘Those ties which nought can sever, 

For I am His, and He is mine, 
For ever and for ever.” 

No sooner had the hymn ended than the 
two missioners caught up the instrument, and 
made their way to the second saloon, followed 
closely by the fat woman, several men, and 
all the boys. A bow, a smile, a pleasant good- 
evening, and the clergyman’s fingers were 
again on the keys, and 

“ Pass me not, O gracious Saviour,” 
was ringing through the place, the audience 
joining in the chorus. Then the clergyman 
stood up—he is very tall, and nearly reached 
to the roof; his bright, pale face attracted 
every eye. The place was dimly lit, but 
perfect attention prevailed as he spoke. 

“T have heard say that for months the 
snow lies unmelted on the ground in Russia, 
and I am going to tell you a true tale of one 
winter-time there. People may feel very 
brave, wrapped warmly up seated in sledges 
which strong horses are swiftly drawing 
along, when the sun is shining and every- 
thing is pleasant about them. But there is a 
time when they feel very differently, and that 
is when they see a dark speck on the horizon, 
and it grows quickly larger and larger, and 
presently they can see a dark mass nearing 





them and they hear the thud, thud of 
hundreds of racing feet, and know that a 
drove of perhaps a thousand famished wolves 
is after them! Then is the time for the 
bravest man to fear. Well, once there was 
a gentleman travelling in a closed sledge 
with his wife and twochildren. On the box 
was a faithful servant called Erick, who had 
lived with him all his life. Three horses 
were harnessed to the sledge and they drove 
quickly onward, for night was near. They 
had gone more than half the distance they 
had to pass over before they reached the inn 
where they were to remain for the night, 
when suddenly they heard a low, far-off sound 
—some few sharp barks and then a soft thud, 
thud, Erick listened. Soon he was convinced 
a pack of wolves was on their track, but he 
spared his master the knowledge as long as 
he could and drove on. But the sound 
gained on them. The master heard it. 
‘Erick,’ he cried, ‘it is a race for life; 
have you your pistols?’ The horses flew 
forward covered with foam, but it was no 
use. Wolves can distance the fleetest horse. 
Again and again Erick and his master fired 
into the pack and the foremost wolves sank 
down wounded, to be instantly torn in pieces 
by their comrades. 

“Cut the traces of the leader,’ cried the 
master. Away with a cry rushed the horse, . 
the wolves after him ; they seized him, dragged 
him down, and in a few minutes he was 
devoured. This stopped the pack and the 
carriage flew on. The lights of the inn were 
seen in the distance, but again on the wind 
came that awful sullen sound; the wolves 
had tasted blood, and came on madly now. 

“¢Master, take the reins,’ cried Erick, 
‘there is only one way to save you; don’t 
forget my wife and children—care for them.’ 

“«* Drive on,’ he cried, giving the horses a 
lash and jumping to the ground. 

“They did drive on. Two pistol shots 
were heard and then—silence! Next day 
the master returned. A pistol and a few 
scattered bones lay on the spot where Erick 
had died for him, and there now stands a cross, 
and after Erick’s name come the words: 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man will lay down his life for his friends.’ 

“Tl tell you, men, of a braver deed. Every 
sin you and I indulge in is like letting a 
savage thing on your track which will hunt 
you down. You think you will get some 
good out of it. Is this so? Does it not 
follow and find you out? 

“Erick let a pack of wolves tear himself 
down to save his master and his family. 
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Jesus Christ, not the servant, but the Lord 
—the Lord of all—allowed the sins of the 
whole world to hunt Himself down. Erick 
died for his friend and benefactor; Jesus 
Christ died for his enemies. Erick’s friend 
was grateful. Are we that? Do we not 
forget the great love wherewith He has 
loved us, and turn to the sins which de- 
stroyed Him ? Friends, don’t reject Him to- 
night. Don’t turn your backs upon your 
dearest friend.” 

At this moment the boat reached New 
Ferry. A man came forward. 

“T go off here ; you promised to bring me 
that thing you read last time.” 

“** Buy your own cherries.’ Yes, here it is.” 

“Thank you, sir; much obliged.” 

The clergyman plays on ; very few of our 
passengers land and there is not a sound to 
interrupt the music until the missionary says 
quietly— 

“Those Russians would understand it. 
We don’t half believe Christ died for us. 
No one can who does not live it. One day a 
man came near where I was, and sat down 
on a box. He had spent all his money 
wrong. He heard a hymn we were singing 
about Christ and His love, and it struck him 
no one but Christ would love such as he 
was, and he believed. He said afterwards, 
‘I was only content. when doing wrong, 
now I’m only content with Christ.’ 

“He has become a trustworthy and happy 
man. Really living, is living to God. We 
are speaking the same things as a fortnight 
ago. How many have decided to follow 
Christ since then? Don’t put it off any 
longer. There was a ship going down. The 
boats were lowered, they were all but full. 
A man held out his arms to a woman. 

*¢Come, there’s room for one more.’ 

*¢Take my child.’ 

“No, mother, you go,’ cried the girl, and 
held back. 

“The mother put her arm round her and 
pushed her forward. The sailor caught her. 

“ ‘Good-bye,’ cried the mother, with a smile 
on her face; ‘don’t forget I’m waiting -for 
you,’ and then the ship went down. 





“Do you think that girl forgot ? Will you 
forget Who is waiting for you there ?” 

* Come, there’s room,” sang the clergyman, 
and other voices joined in. 

Again the harmonium is picked up, and 
this time we descend the companion. Here 
there is no smoking and it is not so stiflingly 
hot, but we receive a whisper, “Don’t sit 
down.” In fact it is a very dirty affair alto- 
gether. Most of the audience are boys and 
youths, but the fat woman and the large 
basket are present again. 

“ Dare to be a Daniel,” is taken up with 
spirit ; in fact the lads have rather too much 
spirit, even after their long day’s work, as 
we learnt to our cost, being hustled off our 
feet when giving away tracts in the upper 
saloons. 

“ Now, lads, be quiet,” says the missionary. 
*T’m going to tell you a funny story,” and 
thereupon, very graphically, he gives the 
listening boys the story of the “ Old Man of 
the Sea.” And then he showed them what 
persuasive and deceitful old men were 
Swearing, Gambling, Drink. 

“ At first they are very small old gents, 
but they grow till they are very heavy, and 
they cling till they strangle you. This comes 
by taking sin by thought, word, and deed 
into your lives.” 

He ends only just in time. We are at 
Woodside Pier. There is a rush up the 
ladder. The stout woman drags her great 
basket, the clergyman and missionary follow 
her with the harmonium. As we wait at the 
gangway, some of the men tell us they have 
half and some a whole hour’s walk before 
they will reach home, and that they will 
leave again to-morrow at three and half-past 
three to be here in time for the four-o’clock 
boat. We noticed that each time we quitted 
a saloon the tall clergyman had, with well- 
bred courtesy, thanked the audience for 
“allowing himself and his friend to come,” 
and now the politeness was returned in the 
hearty greetings and invitations “to come 
again soon,” which he received as the dusky 
crowd hurried on to the bright platform and 
dispersed. 
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ITHIN the area of my own district, I 
am, to a greater extent than even 
others engaged in the work of visitation 
among the poor, “the man in the street.” 
As a rule, I am “on round” all the day, and 


every day. I know, and am known to, the 
majority of those I meet in the street. It is 
my cue, so far as may be, to adapt myself to 
the habits and customs of the street folks, 
and, within becoming limits, to be hail-fellow- 
well-met with them. I am constantly ‘ pass- 
ing the time of day” with them, and am 
frequently addressed by some man or woman 
among them who has something more than 
good-day to say. Sometimes they wish to 
speak of their own affairs, sometimes of the 


atlairs of others, or, occasionally, their object | 


is to criticise my work. Speaking from their 
knowledge of the circumstances of some given 
case, they suggest—in idiomatic terms, and 
more or less emphatically—that I have left 
undone things that I ought to have done, or 
«lone things that I ought not to have done. 
It often happens, however, that some inci- 
<lental matter that ‘‘crops up” in the course 
of a conversation so commenced will prove 
to be of greater interest than the subject 
originally mentioned. Such an instance was 
the one of which I am now about to speak. 

I was passing a “commanding corner pub- 
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lic-house,” the footway in front of which was 

a favourite lounging place of sundry of the 
-corner-men of the district, when one of the 
loafers, a young fellow of two or three-and- 
| twenty, left his companions, and, walking 
| beside me, entered into conversation by say- 
| ing, 

“ Excuse me, sir; but have you been to 
Smith’s ?” 

Well, I had heard the name before, I 
| answered in a mildly jocular strain, and, as 
|a matter of fact, had at one time or another 
| visited a great many Smiths. 

“ Right you are, guv’nor,” said the young 
fellow, “but I was coming to that. John 
| Smith, number one, London, wouldn’t be 
much use, would it? but this is Ted Smith, 
_and he is to be dug up at twenty-four B—— 
| Street.” 

I had not hitherto “dug up” that par- 
ticular Smith, I answered. 

“Then you take my tip,” said my inter- 
rogator; “if you ain't looked him up you 
ought’er.” 

Very well, I replied, I would take his 
tip, and to that end would jot down the 
address at once. 

Accordingly, opening my note-book, I 
paused in my walk to write. Though at the 
moment I had not observed it, I was speedily 
made aware that I had come to a standstill 
by the window of a photographic establish- 
ment. It was a humble one of its kind, and 
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not among those usually affected by the shop- 
window gazers of the district. On this after- 
noon, however, there was quite a large and 
animated group of idlers around it. Having 
fulfilled his mission of calling my attention to 
the desirability of “digging up” Ted Smith, 
the young corner-man joined the group, and 
it was hearing him suddenly “striking into ” 
the conversation that caused me to look up. 
The object of attraction in the window was 
an enlarged and tinted—rather too highly 
tinted—and handsomely framed photograph, 
the portrait of an elderly man wearing over 
his ordinary clothing the collar, and scarf, 
and badges of office of some association using 
such outward and visible signs of its existence 
and object. 

“Who is it?” asked my loafer, addressing 
himself more particularly to a young fellow 
of about his own age, evidently an out-of- 
work labourer, but with nothing of the corner- 
man stamp about him. 

“Who is it ?” the latter, turning a some- 
what contemptuous look upon his questioner, 
“Why, Old Dick.” 

‘‘Old Dick ?” repeated the first speaker, 
still inquiringly. 

“Yes; Old Dick. Old While-you-wait, 
you know.” Then seeing that the other 
evidently did not know, the speaker im- 
patiently added, “The old cobbler in S—— 
Street ; him as has the place that used to be 
a coke-shed.” 

“OQ? course it is!” exclaimed my man, his 
face brightening as light at length broke in 
upon him. “ Ain’t it like him, too, and ain’t 
he got ’em all on ?” 

“Well, yes,” assented the other; “he 
seems to have put his war-paint on to be took 
in. But he ain’t the sort of customer to do 
that on his own account. I expect the 
lodge is making him a present of this like- 
ness, or else they are having it done for them- 
selves, to hang up in the lodge.” 

“ What lodge !—what does he belong to ?” 
came the next question. 

“Why, the teetotalers; can’t you see ?” 
was the answer, again accompanied by a 
rather withering look. 

“ All right ; keep your curls on,” answered 
the loafer quite unabashed. “I ain’t up in 
this sort of thing. I can see he is sporting 
a full-blown ‘regalier’ of some sort, but he 
might a’ been an Ancient Buffalo or a Comi- 
cal Fe'low for anything I know. You see, 
teetotalism isn’t in my line; and, if you 
ask me, I shouldn’t say it was in yours.” 

“Tdon’task you,” said the other ; “all the 
same, I expect it would be better for the pair 





of us if it was both our lines. At-any rate, 
Old Dick there is a teetotaler, and a good 
one. His lodge is proud of him, and so they 
ought to be ; heis the best speaker they have 
got by a long way.” 

“ How do you know?” asked his interio- 
cutor in a distinctively aggressive tone. 

“There is only one way to know, I sup- 
pose,” the other retorted ; “I’ve heard the 
other speakers, and I’ve heard him.” And 
once more there was anger in the tone and 
look of the speaker. 

At this point the pair walked away from 
the window, and accompanying them much 
as the one of them had accompanied me in 
the first instance, and, assuming the freedom 
of manners incidental to out-door life in the 
district, joined in their talk. 

“ Whose portrait was it you were looking 
at _—what' is his name, I mean ?” I asked, 
addressing myself to the young man who 
had been looking at the photograph when I 
had paused to make the entry in my note- 
book. 

“Tm blessed if I know,” he answered 
after a pause, and looking first surprised and 
then amused at the discovery of his own 
ignorance upon the point. ‘Of course, he 
has a name,” he went on, “but, now I come 
to think of it, I never heard it. Everybody 
ealls him just Old Dick ; leastways, unless 
they speak of him as While-you-wait, but 
that is only along of his trade. Nowadays 
you see in lots of the big shoe-shop windows 
a printed notice, ‘Repairs While You Wait.’ 
Well, when he sees one of these bills the old 
man says—he has a lot of odd sayings— 
‘That is my thunder,’ which he means it was 
his original idea. He had it in his window 
in writing years before the bills came to be 
printed ; and there is no mistake about his 
being a while-you-wait trade, for there aren’t 
one in a hundred of his customers as ever 
has more than the one pair of boots at a 
time. That is why he is sometimes called 
While-you-wait, though you often hear him 
spoken of as Old Dick. Not that he is so 
very old either,” he continued reflectively ; 
“about sixty, I should say, but still upright 
and down-straight, and sound as a bell. He 
could give most of the young ’uns a start 
and a beating in the way of a day’s work, 
and when the day’s work is over he'll do his 
six miles out and home as a summer-evening 
stroll, or in the winter knock off a rattling 
speech.” 

“You have heard him speak ?” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. And though he di- 
rected his conversation to me he now spoke 
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at our companion. “It was this way. One 
night I was passing the temperance hall 
when I sees on the wall a written bill with 
‘Come and have a glass’ upon it. This is a 
rum start, thinks I to myself; and seeing a 
lot of others going in I went in too. It 
turned out it was Old Dick who was the 
leading speaker for the night, and when he 
steps on the platform, ‘Come and have a 
glass,’ says he, quite quiet like, just as if he 
had met a mate. That was his text, as you 
may say, and he went round it like a cooper 
round a cask. ‘Come and have a glass,’ he 
says; ‘that is how you working men salute 
each other when you meet. You think that 
is good-fellowship ; and there being always 
in this blessed England of ours a public-house 
at hand you turn in and haveaglass. There 
you find other friends having a glass, and it 
is, ‘Won’t you join us?’ Presently it is, 
‘We'll have another ;’ then, ‘It is my turn 
next,’ and ‘My turn next,’ and ‘Just one 
more,’ and ‘I haven't stood a round yet,’ 
and soon. You not only havea glass, but a 
number of glasses, and while you are having 
them, while you are wasting your time, and 
money, and health in the glare, and glitter, 
and riot of the public-house, perhaps the wife 
or child of some one of you is waiting and 
watching in the cold and darkness without ; 
watching for the husband or father who 
isn’t man enough to keep watch upon him- 
self, who is spending in drink what ought to 
go for food, or firing, or clothing for his wife 
and little ones. Or if he happens to be a 
fellow who is earning good wages and tells 
you that his family don’t have to go short of 
necessaries because he takes his glass, if he 
is only spending on drink what he ought to 
be putting aside for a rainy day, then he also 
happens to be one of your pot-valiant sort. 
When he is turned out of the public-house 
at closing time he is likely to get himself 
into the hands of the police if some member 
of his family is not upon his track to save 
him from his drunken self, to tell people 
not to heed him, that he does not know 
what he is saying or doing, that he is drunk. 
After glassing in the public-house at night 
you wake in the morning too late, or too ill 
to turn out, and so lose a morning quarter ; 
and, of course, the lost wages for the lost 
quarter have to be added to the price of your 
glass. More than this, when times of bad 
trade set in and workmen are being dis- 


’ charged, your drinking, quarter-losing hands 


are always among the first to have to go. 
And when you are out of work how is it 
then? Why, it is still a case of ‘Come and 





have a glass.’ Never ‘Come and have the 
price of a loaf, or of a sack of coals, or any- 
thing of that kind that your wife and chil- 
dren could share.’ No, it is ‘Come and have 
a glass,’ and you go and have a glass, and 
perhaps two or three or more glasses. Then 
with the drink aboard you go to look for 
work, and managers or foremen see that you 
are a ‘Have a glass-man,’ and you miss em- 
ployment that otherwise you might have 
got. You've heard of the saying about. people 
paying dear for their whistle. Well, the 
drink is many a working man’s whistle, and 
if they would only reckon up how much it 
cost them one way and another they would 
find they paid very dear for it indeed. Take 
my advice, never ask any one to come and 
have a glass. To doso is not the act of a 
friend, but of an enemy. And if any one 
asks you to come and have a glass, ‘No, 
John ; no, John,’ that’s what you must say, 
John. That is about how the old man 
put it,” concluded the young fellow, evi- 
dently proud of his effort of memory. 

“Good boy, Johnny, go up one ; you've got 
it all off like a book,” exclaimed the loafer 
sneeringly, by way of comment. 

“Yes, I’ve got what he said pat enough,” 
answered the other, ‘though as yet I have not 
had the pluck to act upon his advice. While- 
you-wait is the sort of speaker that rubs in 
what he has to say. It knocks you hard, 
and you may not like it, but you can’t get 
away from it, and you can’t forget it. If 
you think you can pick holes in his speeches 
you go to the hall one night, and have a try.” 

“ Not me,” said the corner-man. 

“You know better,” said the admirer of 
While-you-wait, ‘as far as sense and argu- 
ment go it would be a case of send for the 
coroner; the old man would make mince- 
meat of you.” 

He spoke with scornful emphasis and 
turned on his heel as he finished, while the 
loafer, not being ready of wit, could think of 
no better retort than “Garn!” as he too 
turned to lounge back to his favourite corner. 

From what I had thus heard of him I was 
anxious to make the acquaintance of the 
eloquent cobbler, and a few days later an 
opportunity to do so presented itself. I was 
visiting a family that was chronically in 
distressful circumstances owing to the drink- 
ing habits of the father, an unskilled labourer, 
who, however, hal regular employment if 
he cared to apply himself regularly to it. 
On the occasion here in question he had been 
“on the drink” from Saturday to Tuesday, 
the day of my visit. He had spent the 
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greater part of his week’s earnings in drink, 
the wife having only been able to capture a 
few shillings, which had gone to her landlord, 
with whom she was in arrears of rent. As 
a consequence she and her children were in 
sore straits. A seven-year-old little girl was 
trotting about the house barefooted, and 
referring to this and speaking to the mother 
I remarked “I suppose you have had to ‘put 
away’ her boots.” 

“ Well, not exactly,” answered the mother, 
“they were not in a condition to be put 
away. All the same I might say, they are 
in pawn. I had sent them to While-you- 
wait’s to be repaired, and he won’t part with 
them because I can’t pay his charge. He is a 
very kind-hearted old man in a general way,” 
she added, “ but he is strong against drink, 
and he knows why it is that I can’t pay.” 

It was of this incident that I made use 
to introduce myself to While-you-wait. 
Being regarded, as he evidently was, as a 
“bit of a character,” I took as a matter 
of course that he should be known by a 
nickname—the unvarying penalty of (local) 
fame in my district. As already mentioned, 
the old man’s place, his workshop and dwell- 
ing combined, had originally been a coke 
shed. It was snugly situated at the rear of 
a chandler’s shop, and you only came upon 
it after passing through a winding passage. 
The cobbler, who was a “handy man,” had 
greatly improved the original structure of 
rough “slab” wood. The inner walls were 
match-boarded, and in winter time were 
further fortified with neat hangings of rush 
matting. A seven-foot-high partition divided 
the workroom from the bachelor living and 
sleeping apartment. On the workroom side 
of the partition were hung a couple of well- 
filled bookshelves, and a row of “lending 
out” boots—boots well worn but still service- 
able, which were lent for the day to customers 
who otherwise would have to lose work 
while their own boots were “laid up for 
repairs.” Beside the work bench there was 
another for the accommodation of waiting 
customers, though customers were nof al- 
ways the only persons to be found in wait- 
ing. Numbers of those who were upon 
sufficiently intimate terms with the old man 
to feel privileged to do so would come 
and spend a vacant hour in his stall, the 
more especially as he took in a daily paper 
which lay about at the service of callers. 
The old man rather encouraged this drop- 
ping in at will upon the part of his acquain- 
tances. It was no hindrance tohim. He had 
accustomed himself to “ whistle and ride,” 








work and talk, and was always eager to seize 
upon any opportunity to improve the occa- 
sion with respect to his favourite topic of 
temperance. He could have boasted, had he 
been given to boast, that his habit of improv- 
ing the occasion had not been wholly vain. 
In his cobbler’s stall, his word in season had 
won to the side of temperance some whom 
platform eloquence and open air demonstra- 
tions had failed to bring in. Much of this 
of course I learned later and by degrees. On 
the day of our meeting I found Old Dick a 
vigorous-looking old man, — tall and thin, 
but wiry and muscular and straight. He 
had a well-shaped head, and his features, 
though perhaps not “well cut,” were redeemed 
from mere homeliness by their intelligent 
and resolute expression. As he looked up 
from his work on my entrance I saw that 
he knew me, so without any formal self- 
introduction I bade him good day, and said 
that I had called to see him on a small 
matter of business—about little Annie H—’s 
boots. 

“Tf you have called about them simply as 
a matter of business,” he answered, “if, that 
is, you have come to pay for them and have 
them sent home, why so it must be. At the 
same time, if you will excuse me saying so, I 
think that you would be making a mistake to 
do so. There are circumstances under which 
it may in the end be profitable to those 
concerned to act to some extent upon the 
principle of being cruel to be kind. Not 
that I think any actual cruelty need be in- 
volved in this instance. It will do the child 
no harm to patter about the house barefooted 
in this warm weather, while her having to 
do so for a day or two may make some 
impression upon the father. You can some- 
times get at a drunkard through his children 
when all other means have failed.” 

“Only sometimes unfortunately,” I said. 

* Well, yes, only sometimes,” he agreed ; 
“in but too many cases your drunkard is 
proof against any and every form of appeal ; 
will sacrifice wife and child, home, good 
name, everything to the accursed thing. 
In this connection the best you can say of 
them as a class is on negative lines. As a 
rule they won't try to prevent you attempt- 
ing to save their children from following in 
their footsteps. I speak from some experi- 
ence upon this point, for I am one of the 
oldest recruiting officers for our Bands of 
Hope.” 

Continuing the conversation, I said that I 
had a few days previously fallen in with an 
enthusiastic admirer of his eloquence. 
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“T won't say anything about eloquence,” 
answered the old man calmly, “but I know 
what I am talking about. I am always in 
earnest, and I speak from an assured position. 
When I tell an audience that my aim is to 
put down drink, they cannot throw the old 
joke at me and bawl out that I have put 
down a good deal of drink in my time. I 
have always been a total abstainer, have 
never in my life tasted intoxicants. None 
the less, I might say I had personal cause for 
taking up my parable against drink. I was 
born of drunken parents, and as a child had 
to tumble up as best I could in a drink- 
ruined home. The remembrance of what I 
saw and suffered in this way bred in mea 
horror of drink. It may be arguing from 
insufficient premises, but my own experi- 
ence has been a chief reason with me for 
having my doubts as to the drink-craving 
being hereditary. I don’t know that the 
theory has ever been scientifically demon- 
strated, and if it is a rule there are happily 
a good many exceptions to it. What un- 
questionably descends from generation to 
generation with us is our all-pervading 
drinking customs,—the garish public-house 
yawning wherever a man may turn, the 
practice of making drink a symbol of friend- 
ship and hospitality, of introducing it into 
all manner of public and private proceedings, 
whether joyous or sad. Our social customs 
and surroundings are a lure to drinking, 
especially among the poor who are every- 
where overshadowed by the public-house, 
and whose shibboleth is ‘Let us have a 
drink.’ It is our customs, as it seems to me, 
that are chiefly responsible for the creation 
of the drink habit and the drink craving, 
and all the sin and sorrow and suffering 
that result from them. Let us get rid of 
the customs which not only afford a means, 
but constitute a temptation, to drink, and I 
think we should soon hear very, very little 
about heredity in the matter of drunkenness.” 

On this and someother points in connection 
with the great drink question While-you- 
wait holds distinctive views, and his opinions 
are always worth considering, for he is not 





only a speaker, but a thinker. Like most of 
the unattached workers for the “ elevation 
of the masses,” who are themselves in and 
of the working classes, he carries special 
weight with those classes, and will sometimes 
succeed where other workers, though equally 
earnest and energetic, may fail. He has done 
much good work in his day, but few realise 
more clearly or sadly than does he how 
much of the work to which he has devoted 
himself remains to be done. He is firmly 
persuaded that, bad as is the existing position 
in regard to the drink question, it would 
have been much worse but for the efforts of 
the Army of Temperance. At the same time 
he does not blind himself to the fact that 
our drinking customs show little sign of 
abatement, that our annual drink bill tends 
rather to increase than diminish, and that 
its amount is still a measure of the pros- 
perity of the working classes of the country. 
But the old man is not without hopefulness. 
“T shall not see the promised land even from 
afar,” he will sometimes say, “though it 
is borne in upon me that it les beyond. If 
we who have been delivered from the bond- 
age work and pray without ceasing, our 
efforts will in the end be crowned. Though 
we of the old brigade shall not live to see it, 
there will yet be a sober England, an Eng- 
land in which the demon of drink will be 
chained, an England less sinful, less miser- 
able, and more God-fearing in proportion as 
she is more sober.” 

Meanwhile old While-you-wait _ bears. 
himself bravely in the good fight against the 
great evil. His name is familiar as a house- 
hold word with those among whom he lives 
and moves. He is beloved by those he has 
been instrumental in bringing out of the 
deeps, and admired and respected by those 
who, like the young fellow who first spoke 
of him to me, appreciate his counsel even 
though they have not been wise enough to 
act upon it. In these latter cases, however, 
it is to be hoped that the seed has not all 
fallen upon stony ground, but that the good 
this humble but able disciple of temperance 
has done may live after him. 








A NIGHT IN A YEZIDI VILLAGE. 


A GLIMPSE OF A REMARKABLE PEOPLE, 
By MICHAEL A. MORRISON. 


EFORE I started on a recent journey to 
the Transcaucasian provinces I had 
often heard of the Yezidi, and the tales I had 
heard of them—of their weird worship and 
the peculiar position they occupied between 
Christianity and Islamism—made me ex- 
tremely curious to see them. And, there- 
fore, when on the road to the world-famous 
fortress of Kars I was informed that several 
villages of Yezidi were in my vicinity, I was 
delighted that I had now the opportunity 
afforded me of visiting them. 

There were threatenings of snow in the 
sky as we rode out of the ancient Turkish 
fortress of Gumri to seek the Yezidi. Our 
road lay through the rich pasturages of the 
Abarran, a valley thirty miles long, lying be- 
tween the stunted range of the Tuluz-Dagh 
and the grander range opposite, of which 
the mighty Allah-Géz, with its long sloping 
shoulders and snow-sprinkled porphyry peak, 
is the principal feature. Some intervening 
hills hid the majestic Ararats, but from high 
points on the road the lofty snow-streaked 
sierras along the Turkish frontier to the south 
were visible. 

Towards mid-day the threatening storm 
broke upon us in a fury, obscuring the view, 
and in a few minutes completely obliterated 
the narrow bridle-path we had been follow- 
ing. On the bare mountain-side there was 
neither sheltering tree nor rock under which 
we might take refuge. Of course, we lost 
our way, and plunged about helplessly. We 
reached broken stony ground where it was 
necessary to dismount; we waded through 
the snow, barked our legs against rocks, sank 
over the knees in bog-holes, and were gene- 
rally miserable. At length we happened on 
a stream whose waters in the sunshine might 
have sparkled clear as crystal, but now stole 
along black as ink. I knew this stream must 
lead to the valley, and followed it. After 
hours of painful struggle through the ever- 
«leepening snow, we could hear faintly the 
barking of dogs, and smell the pungent 
odour of the sun-dried manure which the 
Yezidi burn as fuel. A few more minutes 


and we were surrounded by a troop of savage 
dogs, whose attacks we warded off with dif- 
ficulty ; and then, in rapid succession, the 
Yezidi came running up—old men, youths, 
children. As their wild, unkempt figures ap- 





peared suddenly through the whirling snow 
they made the impression upon me as of 
apparitions from another and a still colder 
world, resembling the eerie and fantastic cre- 
ations of Arctic mythology. They were not 
long, however, in proving that there was 
nothing of the supernatural about them, but 
that, on the contrary, they were human and 
very kindly. They led our horses across the 
stream, crowding around and asking ques- 
tions. They were delighted that I had come 
to see them, flattered that an Englishman, of 
whose remote country one of their old men 
remembered to have heard, should think it 
worth his while to visit them. 

This Yezidi village consisted of about 
twenty-five semi-subterranean hovels, with 
walls of rough stones gathered from the 
mountain-side, and roofs of clay laid on wat- 
tles supported by a few rafters. The fire- 
place was in the middle of the living-room, 
and, as there was no outlet for the smoke 
save the door, the suffocating smell of the 
smouldering kiziak filled the whole house, 
and clung to our clothes for days afterwards. 
There were no windows—light is let in from 
the door—no furniture of any description, 
except a ragged bundle lying about here and 
there, which was slept on at night, and one 
or two utensils of crockery for milk and of 
iron for cooking purposes. The general dis- 
comfort was increased by the practice of 
lodging the cattle and horses under one roof 
with human beings. 

In the midst of these squalid surroundings 
lives one of the most interesting fragments of 
a race it has ever been my fortune to come in 
contact with. I saw before me manly, well- 
formed, pleasant-looking people of medium 
height, their naturally dark complexions 
heightened by what an eminent art critic 
once called colour, but which candour com- 
pels me to call dirt ; faces on which the play 
of varying expression might be more marked 
than the lines of clearly defined character. 
Mirza Hussein, my host and the head man of 
the village, was a person of middle age, bright 
intelligent, interested in passing events. Well 
into the night I sat on my rug in the midst 
of a room crowded with these people. Had I 
been an artist I would have tried to paint the 
eager crowd bending towards me, the firelight 
gleaming on their bronzed faces and polished 
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weapons. I shall never forget the wrapt at- 


tention they gave me as I passed the time 


by drawing on the sanded floor of the hovel 
a rough outline of the course followed by 
the Iranic nations in their wanderings, and 
pointed out how finally the Kurds and Yezidi 
—two kindred nations—settled in their pre- 
sent habitations. I trust they understood it 
all. Then they asked me about England. I 
tried to give them a notion of the greatness 
of our Empire—of its wealth, power, and 
multitudinous inhabitants. 
them that all this mighty Empire was ruled 
by a woman they stared at me and at one 
another in wonder. 

But what Mirza Hussein told me is doubt- 
less of far more interest to my readers than 
what I told him. The Yezidi, he informed 
me, are of Persian origin, and are racially 
the same people as the Kurds, speaking the 
same language, and possessing similar phy- 
sical characteristics. The Kurds, however, 
are strict Mohammedans, guided by the civil 
and moral codes cf the Koran ; the Yezidi, 
on the other hand, are neither followers of 
the Prophet, nor Christians, nor Pagans— 
they are Yezidi simply. 

The city of Mosul, on the Tigris, is the 
centre of a district where most of the Yezidi 
dwell. Those now in Russian territory, 
numbering about thirteen thousaiid, come 
from that district. About twenty-five miles 
from Mosul, at a place called Sheikh Adé, is 
built the Yezidi holy place or temple. Here 
live the “ Koval,” or ministers of their reli- 
gion; and here likewise are preserved the 
two holy objects held in deepest reverence 
by them—the Melik-Tauz, a bronze image of 
a bird, and the Chirikh-Yezdino, a bronze 
candlestick. The Yezidi believe that the 
Melik-Tauz descended from heaven, and that 
it represents the fallen angel, whose sins the 
Creator has long since forgiven, and on whom 
almost almighty power has been conferred.” 
Once in each year the Koval carry the sacred 
objects to every Yezidi village in Turkish 
Arabia; the more remote villages in the 
Abarran are visited once in two years. Ar- 
rived in a village the Koval hold a short 
religious service, and afterwards enter upon 
a minute examination of the property of the 
inhabitants, settling a tithe which is to be 
given up for religious purposes. They then 
depart for the next village. 

Mirza Hussein informed me further that 
the Yezidi belief and rule of faith is drawn 


* Mirza Hussein could tell me nothing about the bronze 
candlestick, but a Russian friend in Kars, who had visited the 


Yezidi on the Tigris, hazarded the suggestion that it was | 


Gerivcd from the Jewish ritual. 


When I told | 


| from the four holy books—the Bible, Psalter, 
| Koran, and Gospels. By the “ Bible” I am 
|inelined to think he meant the Pentateuch. 
These four books in MS. are preserved in 
the temple at Sheikh Adé, and are esteemed 
a most precious possession. The Yezidi be- 
lieve in one unseen, omnipresent, and omni- 
potent God ; but an evil spirit or devil does 
not exist, for the simple reason that a good 
God who loves his creatures would not 
tolerate the presence of such a being. The 
fallen angel’s rebellion against God was par- 
| doned by the Almighty, and enormous power 
bestowed on him; but when I asked my 
host how the fallen angel exercised this 
power, all that I could get in reply was that 
this power was not exercised altogether for 
evil, and that in view of his enormous influ- 
ence in the government of the world 
the Yezidi considered it expedient to pro- 
pitiate him. Hence, doubtless, arises the 
widespread notion that the Yezidi are devil- 
worshippers. They believe in angels and 
prophets as God’s messengers to man, count- 
ing as the greatest of the latter Jesus Christ, 
because he proceeded from the Spirit of God. 
They believe, further, in the resurrection of 
the dead, in a paradise for the righteous, 
and a hell of torment for the wicked. They 
try to live in conformity with a golden rule 
which one of their Koval, who lived “ more 
than a thousand years ago,” a very learned 
man, once uttered—* Do no man evil, but 
return good when evil is done you.” It is 
quite probable that this Koval may have 
been one of the Nestorian Christian mission- 
aries, who from the sixth to the tenth century 
carried on their work in various portions of 
Arabia and Asia Minor. 

My host told me he could not recollect 
an instance where a Yezidi had _ been 
known to commit a theft, or to assault any 
one. Dietary laws, which are so promi- 
nent a feature in the moral codes ‘of Jews 
and Mussulmans, find no place in the cus- 
toms of the Yezidi. They pray twice daily, 
at sunrise and at sunset, standing with 
their faces towards the East, and placing 
both hands inside their girdle or sash. They 
use only one prayer, originally Arabic, but 
now mixed with corrupted Persian idioms, 
as follows :—“ God, Thou hast created all 
things. Thy creatures we are, and we offer 
Thee our devotions. On our lips is a prayer, 
may it be in our hearts also. May Thy 
| people love Thee and do Thy will. Lighten 
| the burden that the poor and sick must 
| carry, and may there be always many who 
are their servants. Thou dost great wonders, 
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and Thy strength is known to the nations.* 


Keep us in Thy hand, and shield us from all , 
Twice a year, on three con- | 


evil spirits.” 
secutive days, the Yezidi hold a solemn fast. 


These are days devoted toalmsgiving, to assist- | 
ing those in misery, and other good works. | 
Their weekly holiday is Friday, commemo- | 


rating the end of the creation of the world. 
A Yezidi may possess several wives, but 
divorce does not exist, as the husband has 
the right to slay an unfaithful wife. Unlike 
Mohammedan women, the Yezidi are un- 
veiled, even in the presence of strangers. 
This, in brief, is what Mirza Hussein told 
me. It was late at night, or, rather, early 
in the morning, when our company broke 
* A passage curiously similar to Psalm Ixxvii. 14. 





up, and I was glad to wrap myself in my 
rug, my saddle for a pillow, and sleep the 
sleep of the just. In a few hours more the 
subdued noise and bustle of domestic pre- 
paration awoke me. Hussein’s wife and his 
two sons were baking thin, white griddle 
| cakes of flour, and bringing in dishes of 
| fresh milk, and curds, and plates of delicious 
| herb cheese, and a roasted fowl, and a great 
_bowl of smoking hot tea—a superb break- 
fast, to which I did ample justice. 

| The sun had not yet risen, but the winter 
| moon was lighting innumerable cressets on 
| the freshly fallen snow as we rode away 
from Mirza Hussein’s door, amidst the 
| adieux and good wishes of the whole vil- 
| lage. 





THE PEOPLE AND THE PEOPLE’S PALACE. 


By rue Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornine Preacuer at THE Founpirne Hosprrat. 


T was Saturday evening, and the Mile 
End Road was crowded when I turned in 
at the not too imposing gateway of the 
People’s Palace. On Saturday night you 
see the Mile End Road both at its best and 
at its worst. At its worst, because, as the 
hour grows late, the influence of the week’s 
wages begins to make itself felt. The public- 
houses are fuller, with the natural result that 
the streets are more noisy as their clients go 
home. At its best, because many of the 
passers-by seem to be in holiday raiment, 
and have the air of persons relieved from the 
sterner anxieties of the week. 

But as yet it was early. In leaving White- 
chapel behind one had changed the charac- 
ter of the crowd. There you marked a 
very large infusion of the element reminding 
you that Osborne Street, with its innocent 
look, leads into the thick of the common 
lodging-house quarter. The kitchens of 
Flower-and-Dean Street, Thrawl Street, 
Fashion Street, and Wentworth Street had 
contributed very largely to the groups of 
cadaverous men and women met here and 
there. In Mile End the artisan element was 
much more conspicuous, particularly the 
artisan element in its youth. Here it crowded 
round certain voluble vendors of cheap 
“ notions,” commenting, sometimes with cri- 
ticisms more pointed than polite, upon the 
nature of their wares. There it gazed open- 
mouthed for a moment or two at a vast 
placard, upon the front of Mr. Charrington’s 
Assembly Hall, declaring the Evangelistic 


merits of a certain “ Australian blacksmith.” 
Elsewhere it drew itself together at the doors 
of a music-hall, slaking its thirst for a time 
by gazing at the boldly coloured advertise- 
ments around the doors. Not so far away an 
open-air service drew a small band of atten- 
tive-hearers. And presently there trooped 
through the throng, tired but elated, a long 
line of boys and girls returning from some 
Sunday-school excursion. Nearly every hand 
was filled with flowers, and even the fagged 
curate, who kept a vigilant eye upon his 
flock, had succumbed to the spirit of the day 
| and placed a woodland flower in his coat. 

On arriving at the People’s Palace I found 
the stream parting as soon as the crowd 
left the turn-stiles: some made at once for 
the main entrances in front; others, with 
every appearance of knowing their way well, 
betook themselves to the side and rear of 
the building. But on that day at that hour 
their several destinations all illustrated one 
side of the work now to be associated with 
the People’s Palace. That work is both re- 
creative and educational ; it is the recreative 
element that is most easily discerned on a 
Saturday night in summer ; but perhaps that 
is the side most commonly associated with Mr. 
Besant’s original idea, and the side for which 
sympathy may most readily be won. 

As at present viewed from the Mile End 
Road the Palace has not the imposing exterior 
suggested in the original design. But the 
front which has been erected at the cost of 
the Drapers’ Company—very generous bene- 
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factors of the Palace—is nevertheless a hand- 
some building, and one which is perhaps 
more in accordance with the fitness of things 
than the design originally presented for the 
admiration of the public. It may be that 
when this article is being read the Winter 
Garden, the gift of Lord Iveagh, will be com- 
plete and the grounds at its left laid out. In 
early summer the visitor found the one un- 





men in the swimming-bath did not. They 
were enjoying themselves, with perfect order 
and propriety, in a building which has but 
one defect—it is too small for the demands 
upon it. The edges of the bath were lined, 
and the water was crowded. It had been a 
hot day, and the advantages of a plunge may 
have presented themselves to many more 
minds than usual. But the attendant volun- 


finished, although partially used, and the | teered the statement that the bath is not 


other a disordered mass of stones and earth. 


large enough. It is admirably managed, and 


The crowd making for the Queen’s Hall! only needs another benefactor to cap Lord 
showed that destination to be quite the most | Rosebery’s gift by doubling the size of the 


popular for adults. 
being made for admission, because the enter- 
tainment provided must obviously have cost 
something to present. An English transcrip- 
tion of a well-known opera had been arranged, 
and, although there was little attempt to 
reproduce the dramatic effect of the stage, 
the action of the piece could be well under- 
stood. It was, of course, a very different 
programme from that presented at the music- 
hall higher up the road. So much the more 
satisfactory was it, therefore, to find a large 
crowd not merely willing to listen, but wil- 
ling to pay threepence for the privilege. 
The hearers came, no doubt, from the higher 
ranks of the “people.” They looked, for the 
most part, like the families of small trades- 
men and of prosperous artisans. But it will 
hardly be suggested that these should stand 
outside the advantages of such an institution 
as the People’s Palace. The amusements 
they patronise are not always of the kind 
one could wish for, and the Palace does a 
good work in offering them an alternative to 
the music-halls of East London. The hall 
itself is so bright and cheerful that it does 
not in the least suggest an institution, and 
the statues of noble women placed around 
suggest thought. From the hall it is possible 
to pass into the winter garden, a minia- 
ture Crystal Palace, which may be expected 


to become one of the most favoured parts of | 


the entire scheme. To leave the crowd and 
the noise of the street outside and in another 
moment to sit under green plants here and 
discourse at one’s ease (innocuous refresh- 
ments being within reach), is a privilege of 
which many a tired artisan may be glad to 
avail himself. When the grounds are laid 
out, a single step from the winter garden 
will take you on to a terrace overlooking a 
very pleasant oasis of green in the desert of 
crowded Mile End. 

But it is not everybody who wants to hear 
music or to be “entertained ” in this fashion 
on Saturday night. Apparently the young 
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A small charge was | building. Not far from the bath is the gym- 


nasium. This, too, is not a very large build- 
ing, but it is obviously a popular one. Sys- 
tematic instruction is given by a competent 
teacher to either sex at specified hours, and 
practice.seems to be indulged in with all 
possible gravity. But wherever we went in 
the People’s Palace there seemed a refreshing 
absence of any disposition to horseplay or 
confusion. For some of the advantages of 
the gymnasium you must pay. For example, 
if you are a “girl over sixteen” there is. 
a “summer course” of instruction, from 
which you would doubtless derive much pro- 
fit. For an hour and a half on one evening 
you may practise as you please. From seven 
till eight you may be taught to fence ; masks, 
foils, gauntléets, and other requirements being 
provided free. Later on, you may be in- 
structed how to wield the Indian clubs and 
perform a variety of feats more or less per- 
plexing to the inexperienced. And all this, 
if you are’one of the “people,” you may 
enjoy for a shilling the term, “ which includes 
the use of locker.” If you are a “ young 
man,” or can conscientiously enroll yourself 
in the “junior section,” other days and hours 
are appointed. 

But the People’s Palace does not think 
only of entertainment for body or for mind. 
The library is contiguous to the swimming- 
bath and the great hall. Like the reading- 
room of the British Museum and the Radclitle 
at Oxford, it is circular in form. <A portrait 
of Sir E. H. Currie looks down from the. 
front of the gallery. The arrangements are 
all made with an eye to the “ people.” Trade 
journals abound ; one entire table was given 
up to tracts, handbooks, and papers dealing 
with emigration ; there were conveniences for 
writing, should anybody wish to take down 
an address or carry away some account of 
what he had been reading. The place was 
not crowded, but the evening was very fine, 
too fine for us to expect that a reading- 
room would be in the highest favour. It 
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was impossible not to mark the serious air | 
of nearly all who used the library. Many | 


early days of his apprenticeship in fetehing 
and carrying because he was utterly useless 


were young—some, indeed, mere boys; but | for anything else. 


there were no signs of any having strolled | 


in merely to look around them. They 
knew what they wanted, and where to find 
it; having found it, they read with the air 
of persons who had a serious duty to perform. 
Here one saw a mechanic wrestling with a 
technical treatise doubtless pertaining to his 


trade; there a young girl read a serious- | 


looking volume with the knitted brow and 
pursed-up lips of one with a task before her ; 
there a young man, with the long, unkempt 
locks affected by musicians, diligently copied 
from a large book propped up before him. 
The casual observer, who merely glanced at 
the newspapers on the stands and looked at 
a magazine or two, seemed to be in a hope- 
less minority. Remembering the crowded 
reading-rooms of some northern towns, and, 
indeed, of other districts in London, one 
rather looked to see this quiet, well-arranged 
building more largely used, despite the at- 
traction of out-door occupations on a fine 
summer evening. It may do better in winter, 
but in any case it seemed to serve the right 
class, and to be appreciated by those who had 
found it out. 

But the educational work of the People’s 
Palace is very far indeed from being confined 
to the reading-room. Here, again, the 
Drapers’ Company have used their wealth 
to excellent purpose. Their technical schools 
are exceedingly complete, and have the ad- 
vantage of offering instruction both in day 
and evening classes. The handsome building 
at the side of the Queen’s Hall contains a 
singularly perfect apparatus for giving a 
sound technical education, theoretical and 
practical. A boy who takes up a three years’ 
course here should, at the end of that time, 
be able to enter upon his apprenticeship with 
the prospect of making a thoroughly good 
workman, understanding the theory as well 
as the practice of his trade. The workshops, 
with their benches, lathes, planing and other 
machines, are not meant to make his appren- 
ticeship unnecessary. The aim rather is 
that they shall secure for him the teaching 
and the attention which in the shop of a 
master the novice can so rarely obtain. If 
he uses his time well here, he will begin his 
apprenticeship already a workman, useful to 
his master, competent to be trusted with 
material, and far more likely to turn out an 
able journeyman than one who spent the 
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But the educational work of the Palace 
does not begin and end with these day 
classes. The evening classes of the Drapers’ 
Institute are quite puzzling in their compre- 
hensiveness. If you are following a trade 
and want to perfect yourself in it, here 
are special teachers and classes in cabinet- 
making, carpentry and joinery, brickwork 
and masonry, electrical engineering, mecha- 
nical engineering, photography, plumbing, 
letterpress printing, tailors’ cutting, uphol- 
sterers’ cutting and draping, and land sur- 
veying. It is true that every trade is not 
represented, .but the choice, nevertheless, is 
a wide one. Or if you wish to equip your- 
self with a knowledge of some science, then 
you have classes in animal physiology, applied 
mechanics, building-construction and draw- 
ing, theoretical and practical chemistry, prac- 
tical plane and solid geometry, machine 
construction and drawing, mathematics, mag- 
netism and electricity, sound, light, and heat, 
the steam engine, and theoretical mechanics. 
If you are musical you can be taught and en- 
couraged in a variety of ways. -lf you wish 
to deal only with general subjects, instruc- 
tion is provided in these, and two modern 
languages, French and German, are amongst 
them; whilst cookery, dressmaking, and 
other occupations especially useful to women 
are also provided for. 

It is very doubtful whether this side of 
the work done at the People’s Palace is at 
all understood by the public outside East 
London. They have largely thought of it 
as a vast institution for providing rest and 
pure recreation for such as will have it. But 
the Palace has become very much more than 
this. It is now an educational instrument 
of a most valuable kind. Whilst in other 
quarters a great deal has been said about 
technical education, it is here provided for 
the people, and the people accept it gladly. 
The Palace has not yet reached the summit 
of its usefulness. It is not certain that it is en- 
tirely adapted to the needs of the very classes 
it is most desirable that it should influence. 
But that it is performing much most valuable 
work is beyond the shadow of a doubt. Some 
day, when its financial position is stronger, it 
may doeven more. If that should be so, the 
community at large will profit as well as those 
individual members of the “ people” who may 
primarily be affected. 
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ON LONELY HILLS. 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE JOURNEY. 


yg those who have passed the limits of 

middle life without leaving the country 
of their birth, the first landing on a foreign 
shore is rather a bewildering experience ; and 
such the Cloughmore travellerscertainly found 
it, when, leaving the unsteady deck of their 
steamer, they followed the crowd on to the 
platform of the Calais station. Poor Miss 
Innis, who looked a little dishevelled and 
storm-tossed, as well as nervously watchful 
and uneasy, kept hold of Kattarina with one 
hand, and of her cap-box and basket with 
the other, while her brother, with an acute 
sense of responsibility, struggled against an 
overpowering feeling of helplessness, and 
clung valiantly to a self-confidence which 
tottered as he kept the porter with the 
smaller baggage in sight, and anxiously 
looked about for an English-speaking official. 

“Well, I am sure, I hope we are in the 
right train,” Miss Innis said, with a sigh of 
hopeless patience, when, at last, they had 
got into a carriage, they scarcely knew how, 
and she had begun attempting to count the 
parcels: “ Kattarina, dear, is it ten or 
eleven we ought to have? I’m sure I don’t 
know, for I have got so confused somehow. 
Oh, James, the eggs!” she exclaimed, break- 
ing off suddenly, as the idea suggested itself 
to her mind with a shock. “Do you think 
they can have gone with the trunks ? for, if 
they have, there won’t be one whole one 
among them by this time. The hamper’s 
there, do you say? Well, now, that is a re- 
lief ;” and, sitting down wearily, she turned, 
with a gentle little apologetic smile, to their 
one fellow-traveller, who appeared to be 
calmly reading a foreign paper, and who 
showed no sign of whatever interest or 
amusement her unsophisticated companions 
may have afforded her. 

“T suppose, ma’am,” said Miss Innis, ad- 
dressing her with a simple confidence in her 
responsiveness, that the most chilling of ex- 
perienced travellers could scarcely have re- 
sisted, and to which this one at once yielded 
the politest attention—“I suppose one would 
get accustomed to it after a while ; but, you 
see, this is the first time we have ever been 
out of our own country, and it’s confusing. 
The language puts one out—not that I did 
not learn French in my schooldays,” she 
added parenthetically, “and my brother, of 





course, can read it perfectly to this day ; but 
they speak so fast, somehow, that one has 
no time to understand them till it’s over.” 

“Yes,” the lady agreed, speaking in a voice 
that had a pleasant sympathetic tone, “it is 
certainly a little puzzling, but one does, as 
you say, soon get used to it; and this little 
girl,” she added, smiling at Kattarina, whose 
dark eyes had turned to her with a look of 
interest as she spoke, “would soon pick 
it up.” ; 

Kattarina responded to the smile with 
another, but she did not speak, and her 
aunt answered for her. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, with a little sigh of 
gentle regret over a past that had few ex- 
periences, “ these things come naturally when 
one is young, I suppose, and changes are 
pleasures then, just because they are 
changes ; but, at my age, it comes to be the 
other way, you see, and one gets to like the 
old ways, because they are the old ways.” 
She said this with rather a wistful sadness 
in her voice, but instantly, as if taking her- 
self to task for a momentary lapse into 
selfish reflection, she added cheerfully, “ but, 
I daresay, change is good for every one, 
though one may enjoy it more than another, 
and, after all, it’s not where one is that 
matters most.” 

Just then a tall young man, with a bright, 
boyish face, came to the carriage-door, and 
tossed his bag down on the seat next to it. 

“The things are all right, Annie,” he said, 
speaking to Miss Innis’s new friend, “I’ve 
seen them. Just keep that place for me, 
will you? we have ten minutes yet, and I 
am going to try if I can get anything to eat— 
the sea has made me violently hungry. Can 
I bring you anything? No?” and, with a 
smiling nod, he disappeared, running down 
the platform ; and, as he went, he looked so 
full of life and of light-hearted vigour, that 
Miss Innis felt herself smiling in mere 
sympathy with his happy youth. 

“He seems at home here at any rate,” 
she said, turning with that smile to the lady 
whose likeness at once announced her to be 
his elder sister. ‘‘ Well, it certainly must be 
a good thing to accustom young people to 
travelling—it makes them so independent.” 

“Yes,” said the other, whose face had 
brightened too, “he has certainly had plenty 
of that. My brother has not been strong,” 
she added, “though he does not look like an 
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invalid ; and, indeed, he is not so now ; but 
we have spent the last two winters abroad 
for his health, and are going for this one 
more as a sort of precaution.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Innis, with eager 
interest. ‘“ Now, is not that a strange co- 
incidence ? for it is on account of our little 
niece’s health that we are here too, on our 
way to Italy ;” and feeling that quite a bond 
of union had sprung up between them, the 
two ladies became friendly at once, and soon 
discovered, to the great relief and satisfaction 
of one at least of them, that they were both 
bound for Rome, and by the same route. 

This circumstance considerably smoothed 
the way for our travellers, who had little 
further difficulty, they, together with Mr. 
and Miss Murray, their new acquaintances, 
going to the same hotel in Paris for the 
night, and proceeding next day by the Mont 
Cenis to Turin, and thence to Rome. 

The Custom-house examination at the 
frontier had been a cause of much serious 
apprehension to Miss Innis beforehand, and 
their multiplicity of stray packages, as well 
es the presence of such unusual items of 
personal Inggage as a butter-firkin and an 
egg-basket, rather increased their difficulties 
in the matter. A complete absence, how- 
ever, of foreign conversational language pro- 
bably saved them from further complica- 
tions there ; for Miss Innis, in her scrupulons 
truthfulness, would certainly have been 
diffusely explanatory of their belongings if 
it had been in her power to be so, and even 
as it was, the sensitiveness of the family con- 
science must have been surprising enough to 
the authorities. 

To Mr. Innis, whose mind the culture of a 
whole life had prepared to receive impres- 
sions, while yet the extreme seclusion in 
which it had been spent gave to those im- 
pressions now the freshness and vividness 
that, in most cases, belong to youth alone, 
this journey was, indeed, one through a new 
and wonderful world. 

He felt as if thought and sensation were 
stirred to that acute point, in which one’s 
mind sometimes surprises one, by a sort of 
phenomenal activity and alertness under the 
influence of an exciting experience. 

As the train hurried on its winding, down- 
ward way towards the rich plains below, 
through the wild, beautiful scenery of the 
Pass, with peaks towering high above, and 
wooded hills, all bright with golden autumn 
colouring, close by; with brown vineyards 
everywhere, and gorges through which 
torrents rushed, that were seen in glimpses 





as the train dived into a tunnel, and then 
lost sight of for ever ; with red-roofed towns 
that clustered round a church with open bell- 
tower, and looked like pictures one had 
known long ago. As all this passed before his 
eyes, Mr. Innis saw it all indeed, but saw, 
not less plainly with his inward vision, the 
low, sad, heathery hills of Cloughmore, and 
the lonely house, with its fir plantations, 
where his life had been spent. 

A strange feeling of pity for his own past 
came over him, for the man who had lived 
that narrow life, on that lonely spot, know- 
ing nothing of the rich possibilities of ex- 
istence which now, when it was too late, 
seemed to reveal themselves to him for the 
first time, typified by all this beauty which 
spread out round him here. 

He thought, half-bitterly, of that time in 
his far-away early youth, when he had volun- 
tarily turned his back on the world he was 
so ignorant of, and had chosen instead a life 
of solitary study ; and a great compassion 
touched him for that boy, who seemed to 
belong so much to the past that he was like 
a separate individuality, and who had so 
shut the doors of a brighter life against him- 
self. 

But on the Cloughmore hills, a better 
faith than one in a destiny fixed by a boy’s 
untaught will had, happily for him, been 
imbibed ; and leaning back in his place, fly- 
ing past the fair Piedmont landscape, that 
old faith brought peace and a hesting of 
vain regrets to Mr. Innis. 

His character, indeed, had decided his des- 
tiny for him ; but are not character and des- 
tiny both guided by an overruling power, 
which puts each man where it is well for 
him to be, if only he fills worthily the place 
assigned to him? Much of the past, even 
in that aspect of it, he had, indeed, to regret 
and repent of ; but now a time of brighter 
and wider experience had come, and what. 
had he to do, but gratefully to enjoy and 
profit by it ? 

It seemed almost as if the capacity to 
enjoy came with the thought ; and for the 
rest of the journey Miss Innis—putting 
aside her own weariness—rejoiced often as 
she looked at him that they had come, “ For 
it is not only,” she said to Miss Murray, 
“that we hope so much fcr Kattarina from 
the change, but my brother is like a new 
man already. Ah, you see,” she went on, 
shaking her head regretfully over her own 
ignorance, “it’s a great thing to have a cul- 
tivated mind when one travels, and to know 
about things, like ancient and modern history, 
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and art and the Middle Ages. I feel the want 
of it myself now; but you see there was 
nothing to remind one of it at Cloughmore, 
and with the house and the farm and all, 
I don’t seem ever to have had time to keep 
it up since my young days.” 

“But you are at least better off than we 
are,” said Miss Murray, smiling, “ since we 
are both of us pretty ignorant of everything 
we ought to know here, and you have your 
brother’s knowledge to fall back on, besides 
having Kattarina to talk Italian for you.” 
At which Kattarina laughed, and assuring 
her that it was “much, much easier than 
English ”—offered to talk it for her too. 

Mr. Innis had come provided with various 
letters of introduction to members of the 
Roman Archeological Society ; not with any 
social object, but that he might be able to 
take the fullest advantage, in a scientific 
sense, of his opportunities, and see in the 
best way, all that was to be seen in connec- 
tion with his special studies. 

One of these, an Englishman, to whom he 
was well known by name, had been written 
to by a common friend at home, and had 
made various arrangements on their behalf ; 
and when they arrived in Rome it was cheer- 
ing to be met by him, and at once directed 
to the pleasant apartments in the Via Sistina 
which had been engaged for them. Katta- 
rina was in a tumult of excitement and de- 
light ; everything to her had a perfectly 
familiar and homelike look, and she was 
ready to chatter her recovered Italian to 
any one—even to the facchino (porter), who 
appeared, as if miraculously, at the cab- 
door the moment it drew up at their destina- 
tion, gesticulating as he talked, with a flash- 
ing-eyed vividness which made it perfectly 
apparent, even to those most ignorant of his 
speech, that he was making eager ‘offers of 
assistance in carrying up the luggage of the 
noble English whom he desired to serve. 

““A dangerous -looking person, James,” 
said Miss Innis, distrustful, but heiplessly 
submissive, as the porter took the matter in 
his own hands, and shouldering the largest 
box, at once constituted himself their guide, 
and going up a step or two in front, bade 
them, in a fatherly and protecting tone, to 
follow him. 

It was evening when they arrived. Their 
rooms were on the third floor, and the 
stone staircase, after the manner of Italian 
staircases generally, was quite dark. As 
they began to mount, rather stumblingly 
and timidly, guided only by the heavy foot- 
steps of the laden facchino ahead of them, 





they both felt a little dispirited by the 
strangeness of everything about them. For 
a moment even Kattarina felt something 
of it. 

“My aunt, I should like a light,” she 
whispered, pressing close to Miss Innis, and, 
as if in response to her wish, there was a 
sound of descending steps above, and a mo- 
mentary colloquy with the porter; then a 
lamp came into sight, held high in some one’s 
hand, and a woman’s voice, in sweet-toned, 
broken, but perfectly intelligible English, was 
pouring out apologies for the darkness, and 
welcoming the tired travellers with all man- 
ner of graceful phrases, and a moment later 
the speaker, in full view, was holding her 
light towards them, and politely regretting 
each flight up which she preceded them, 
until, having climbed the last, she finally 
introduced them with a gently triumphant 
“Ecco!” into their apartments. 

They were all far too weary to be critical, 
even if the rooms had been much less satis- 
factory than they were. The wood fire, 
burning brightly on its marble hearth, gave 
them a comforting sense of homeliness, while 
the English speech of their briskly polite 
little landlady lifted a whole burden of un- 
comfortable anticipations from the mind of 
Miss Innis, who, having seen all her be- 
longings collected round her in safety, said 
to herself that at least the worst was 
over. 

Kattarina and her aunt retired early that 
night together, the child talking with ex- 
cited volubility all the time she was pre- 
paring for bed, and falling asleep almost as 
soon as her little dark head touched the 
pillow ; while Miss Innis, with a strange 
feeling of unreality, moved about the lofty, 
unfamiliar room, and as she unpacked the few 
things they needed, her thoughts went back 
with a keen pang of remembrance to the old 
home where she had last touched them. There 
were slow-gathering tears smarting under 
her eyelids when she knelt down, as if for 
refuge, at her bedside ; but as she hid her 
face in her hands there, she had a meekly 
grateful sense that there was one thing the 
same, both at Rome and at Cloughmore. 

But Mr. Innis spent his first evening in a 
different mood. Long after the fire had 
burnt itself down to a little heap of grey 
ashes, he walked slowly up and down the 
room in restless excitement, and unconscious 
of fatigue, stopping sometimes at one or 
other of the tall, baleonied windows to draw 
aside the blind and look out on the starry 
night, seeking vainly to fix his mind in 
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thought, and possessed only by a vague, 
overmastering consciousness that this was 
Rome. 

The apartments were close to that end of 
the Via Sistina which joins the Trinita di 
Monti, and the windows looked down on the 
noble flight of steps that lead to the Piazza 
di Spagna, with its wide space and its foun- 
tain below, and commanded the long vista 
down towards the Tiber, marked now by two 
faint lines of twinkling lights. 

It was old Rome that was in the watcher’s 
mind ; the places he looked at were unknown 
to him, and the beautiful southern night hid 
their modern aspect, and threw its own 
softening charm over everything ; and deep 
silence had settled over all the sleeping city 
before he finally closed the heavy shutters, 
and with a sudden sense that he was very 
tired and that it was late, went to bed. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE END. 


THE next day, with the sunshine warm 
‘and brilliant, pouring through all the front 
windows, and with the piazza below all life 
and movement, it would have been difficult 
not to take a cheerful view of things; and 
Miss Innis had almost her accustomed gentle 
placidity of look, when she and Kattarina 
entered the sitting-room. 

It was still early, but they found Mr. 
Innis there already, anxious to begin the 
day, and prepared as soon as breakfast was 
over, to take them out for an introductory 
stroll, before going himself with the friend 
who had met them on their arrival, to see 
some of the famous places under his guid- 
ance ; leaving them then to drive with Miss 
Murray for a first visit to St. Peter's, as they 
had arranged at parting. 

They had undoubtedly a delightful day, 
full of occupation and interest, and supple- 
mented for each of them by sympathetic 
companionship; and when they met at the 
close of it, the brother and sister had cer- 
tainly never in their lives had so many sub- 
jects to discuss with each other, or had 
shared so talkative a meal, as the little 
dinner which was sent in from a trattoria in 
a tin box with a stove—a novelty, the ar- 
rangements of which were eagerly explained 
to them by Kattarina. And later, when 
they sat in the little circle of light which 
their lamp made in the big room, Miss Innis 
tranquilly resting, her knitting in her hands, 
her brother busy over his map and guide- 
book, his companion of the morning dropped 
in, bringing with him an Italian savant who 
wished to be introduced to Mr. Innis, and 








to offer him his services during his stay. At 
home, how much disturbance such a visit 
would have caused! and how many fears 
Miss Innis would have felt on her brother’s 
behalf ! but under these new conditions it all 
seemed quite natural somehow. The shy and 
silent master of Cloughmore talked with his 
guests as if receiving casual evening com- 
pany had been the habit of his life, and in 
complete: unconsciousness of how much he 
surprised and delighted them by his store of 
knowledge, and his extraordinary power of 
memory. 

That day fairly launched them on their 
new life, and was a sample of many days to 
come. They grew familiar with their sur- 
roundings, even Miss Innis venturing to 
walk about the nearer thoroughfares with a 
confidence that she would at first have thought 
impossible; and as Kattarina, strong and 
gay, flourished in her native air, her colour 
bright once more and no trace of delicacy 
left, they felt well repaid for the journey, 
even if it had brought them nothing more. 
Then, too, they had plenty of acquaintances, 
and Mr. Innis, who had been at once elected. 
an honorary member of the Archeological 
Society, attended meetings and lectures, and 
went on scientific excursions, and revelled in 
the treasures of the Etruscan Museum at the 
Vatican, and altogether had his days full of 
work and interest. 

Often Miss Innis looked at him in the 
midst of a group of his new friends, and felt 
happy and proud to know that at last, as she 
said, he was understood and appreciated ; and 
she questioned with herself whether she had 
had not been to blame in encouraging him 
to bury himself for so long. ‘But I did it 
for the best,” she thought, “and his time was 
not lost after all, since I suppose it was the 
work he did all those years that made him 
what he is now.” 

Sometimes, too, she wondered how he could 
go back to life at Cloughmore ; and one day, 
when the winter was over, and the lovely 
Italian spring had come, and they had begun 
to feel that their holiday was nearly over, 
she asked him about it. He was walking 
up and down as she spoke, and he took a few 
steps thoughtfully before he answered her, 
his head bent and his hands behind him, in 
the way that always recalled to her the quiet 
study at home. 

“T have asked myself that, Anne,” he 
said, “more than once since I came here, 
and now that the time is coming close, I am 
ready to go home. I want leisure to think 
over it all. Here, one is always taking in 
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new facts, and there is no time to get one’s 
thoughts about them in order; and after 
fifty years of quietness, excitement and va- 
riety make one feel a need for rest after 
them.” 

He was silent then for a little, and walked 
once or twice up and down before he spoke 
again, and this time he seemed more to be 
following out a thought in his own mind, for 
he spoke in a sort of absent tone, and with 
pauses between his sentences. 

“It is a strange thing,” he said, “that with 
so much to keep one’s mind on outside 
things, I don’t think I ever realised so 
strongly as I have done here lately how short 
life is, or had the thought of it so constantly 
in my mind. Perhaps it may be because 
the past is brought back to one so vividly 
here; all that eager, vivid life gone, and 
nothing left of it but a few ruins; and now 
our time, too, hurrying along. It is better 
to do than to know, Anne, for the little while 
we have. It has been a wonderful winter— 
a whole new world to me—but—yes, I am 
ready to go home.” 

Something in his words, or in their tone, 
gave Miss Innis a startled feeling somehow, 
and she looked up quickly, but her brother’s 
face was grave and calm as usual, and he 
seemed deep in thought, so her vague, mo- 
mentary impression, whatever was its source, 
passed away, and she knitted on in silence, 
feeling satisfied to know that he had no re- 
grets about the coming move. 

There happened to be a great deal of 
excitement just then among the circle to 
which Mr. Innis belonged, about the sup- 
posed remains of an ancient temple which 
had been discovered on one of the slopes of 
the Quirinal, where a group of buildings had 
been recently pulled down to make way for 
some new public edifice. The ground had 
been already partially cleared, and it was in 
digging out the new foundations that these 
old remains had been unearthed, and they 
were of course creating much interest among 
the Roman archeologists, each of whom had 
his own theory about their origin. A few of 
them had accordingly arranged to go together 
and examine the scene of the discovery sys- 
tematically, on the afternoon of the day fol- 
lowing the one on which this talk between 
Miss Innis and her brother had taken place ; 
and Mr. Innis having agreed to accompany 
them, they set off, a party of five, at the 
appointed hour. 

It was one of those perfect days that be- 
long to early April in Rome, with a clear, 
delicate purity of air and sky, and with the 





warmth of summer and the sweet spring 
freshness both together; and Kattarina, left 
behind in the big sitting-room, with open 
windows and closed jalousies, listened rather 
enviously to the sound of the descending 
footsteps on the staircase, and the voices 
growing fainter in the distance ; but hearing 
them come out on the street below, she 
jumped up from her seat, and pushing open 
the green shutters, stepped out on the bal- 
cony and looked down. The little group was 
gathered there, and there was a sound of 
talking, eager Italian and calmer English, as 
they paused a moment to arrange something 
about their way; and then, as they moved 
off, Kattarina, shading her eyes with both 
hands from the brilliant sunshine, gazed 
wistfully after them. Mr. Innis turned 
round once, and looking up, as if he guessed 
she would be there, waved his hand to her 
in farewell, and in a moment more they were 
out of sight. 

Two or three hours later, it was just 
the time when the Pincio was at its gay- 
est; a many-coloured, cheerful crowd was 
gathered, sitting or standing, round the 
green-circled band-stand, and on the bread 
terrace outside it, carriages were driving 
past on their homeward way, or drawn up, 
while their smartly-dressed occupants listened 
to the music, and talked to their acquaint- 
ances; and people were sitting on benches 
under the trees all about, or leaning in little 
groups of twos and threes against the stone 
parapet that bounds the wide, terraced 
sweep, to Jook out over the wonderful view 
and watch for the sunset. But in the cooler 
and quieter shade of the gardens that sur- 
round the great fountain behind a few people 
had taken refuge, and here Miss Murray, 
Miss Innis, and Kattarina were to be found. 
They were sitting in idle enjoyment of the 
beauty, and the softened sunshine seemed 
to fall delicately on them through the 
thick dark ilex and the fresher green of 
the newly opened leaves of numberless trees 
and shrubs, while through an arched opening 
of the branches in front, they could see far 
away, to where the great dome of St. Peter's 
stood out against the sky. 

The band was just playing a noisy finale 
to an operatic selection, a solitary Capuchin 
monk was walking up and down in the shade 
reading his breviary, and farther off a group 
of scarlet-robed students made a bright spot 
of colour against the green. 

“This is the place I shall think of oftenest, 
when we are back in Cloughmore,” Miss 
Innis said in a tranquil voice. 
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At that moment the band stopped, and as | dear,” she said gently; “I don’t feel as -if I 
the crowd round it scattered a little, Miss | could walk quite steadily.” And then, she 
Murray caught a glimpse of her brother's | leaning on him, and trying to hurry, they 
tall figure coming towards them from the | went first, and Miss Murray, taking Katta- 
drive, looking eagerly from side to side over | rina’s hand in hers, followed—a sad little 
the heads of the people as if in search of | procession, moving through the gay crowd, 
some one. 'that was unconscious of them, as they of 

“There’s Dick,” she said, surprised, rising | it, except when it hindered their progress. 
quickly to have a better view. “Iwonder| “I have a carriage here,” said Dick, turn- 
is he looking for us?” And as he got ing and speaking over his shoulder to his 
through the crowd and into their part of the | sister; and in a minute more they were 
garden, she took a step forward to show driving down the slope towards tho ilex ter- 
him they were there. “ Dick,” she said, rais-| race, up which they had’ strolled so peace- 
ing her voice a little as he came near enough | fully an hour before. . 
to hear her, for fear he should pass; but} There was not a word spoken till they were 
when he turned his face and she saw him, | passing below the high convent church, with 
pale and agitated and unlike himself, “Oh, | its double towers, all lit up now with the 
Dick!” she cried, a chill, vague dread strik-| sunset glory; then they saw Miss Innis 
ing her, “ Oh, Dick, what is it ?” | start — ‘Is he dead?” she said, looking 

“Hush! Annie,” hesaid, almost sternly, with | quickly up at Dick, with a great dread in 
a hurried, warning glance towards Miss Innis, | her eyes. ‘ No,” he answered gently, and 
“take care.” But it was too late. just then the carriage drew up at the door. 

Miss Innis ‘had risen also, and stood there, “Take Kattarina home with you,” Miss 
very pale too and trembling, but she looked | Murray whispered to her brother as she got 
steadily at Dick, and spoke with a strange | out, and then she followed Miss Innis quickly 
quietness of tone. ' up-stairs. 

“Tt’s about my Up and up and 
brother?” she up—how far it 
said ; “it’s some- seemed !—till on 
thing that has hap- the last flight they 
pened to James?” met some one com- 

There was a sort ing down, some 
of compelling in- onewho exchanged 
tensity, in the gen- a whispered ques- 
tle little woman’s tion and answer 
straight, grave with Miss Murray, 
look, and all the and gave a pity- 
careful phrases in ing glance towards 
which the messen- her companion ; 
ger had meant to but Miss Innis 
tell his news re- passed on uncon- 
fused to come to scious of it, in 
his lips, as he met trembling _ haste, 
it. “Yes, it is with only room 
Mr. Innis,” he said for the onethought 
simply; “there in her poor bewil- 
has been an acci- dered mind—that 
dent. I was sent James was ill, that 
to tell you—to James was dying, 
bring you home; and she not with 
but I could not him. There were 
find you till now.” “Yes, I am ready to go home.” voices talking in 

At that hint of subdued tones in 
delay, Miss Innis’s calmness stirred. “Oh!” {the sitting-room as they passed; but the 
she said, with a little, low, moaning sound, | door beyond—his door—was halt open, and 
“is it so long ago? Let us be quick now.” | as they reached it the English nurse, who had 

She moved a step or two in haste; but| been sent for at the first, came out and met 
she was trembling so much she had to stop. | them. She looked so calm and kind and 

“TI must ask you to give me your arm, my | strong, that her very presence was comfort- 
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ing, and Miss Innis looked up at her in 
speechless, appealing question. 

“ Go in,” she said gently in her soft, full. 
voice. ‘‘He has been asking for you; he | 
will know you.” 
And then she and 
Miss Murray drew 
back, and left her 
to go in alone. 

The doctors had 
come and _ gone, 
and the half-dark- 
ened room had the 
stillness and the 
carefully -ordered 
air of a sick-room 
already ; but Miss 
Innis, looking 
eagerly forward, 
with eyes full of 
dread and longing, 
saw nothing but 
the white face that 
lay quietly, with 
closed eyes, on the 
pillow. Almost unknowingly she had been | 
dreading to find some great change in the | 
familiar aspect, to see her brother perhaps | 
crushed and mangled by this accident, and | 
the first relief of finding that it was just | 
himself there—calm and almost unchanged 
—brought sudden tears to her eyes. And 
then, with a great wave of grief and tender- 
ness sweeping over her, she knelt down 
beside him, and felt as it her heart must 
break. “James,” she said, in the softest, 
tenderest tone, as if her very spirit spoke 
to his—“ James, I am here. Do you know 
me ?” 

At the sound of her voice his eyes opened, 
and he looked at her quietly, but as if he 
had been far away, and was bringing his 
mind back slowly from some peaceful, distant 
place, before he spoke. 

“Yes, Anne,” he said, and though his voice 
was low, it was quite clear and steady, “I 
know you; I hoped you would come—in 
time.” But the words came slowly, as if 
either the speech or the thought cost him an 
effort, and there were little pauses between 
each short sentence, as if for rest. 

Then there was deep silence in the room 
for a minute or two; Miss Innis heard the 
ticking of a watch on the table, with a trem- 
bling sense that precious moments were 
hurrying past ; but calm speech was beyond 
her power, and her brother lay there, seek- 
ing to collect his dim thoughts and to 
remember words that he must say. He had 








**Gazed wistfully after them.” 


been thinking of so many things while he 
waited for her to come ;- but they had slipped 
away again, and he was slowly calling them 
back to mind; and in the stillness Miss 
Innis rose _ softly 
and drew a chair 
to the bedside, 
where they could 
see each other 
better. 

He had remem- 
bered now, and as 
he looked up to 
speak to her, his 
face was very 
calm, with a new, 
placid _ brightness 
on it, as if already 
his spirit were 
half free, and the 
old shackles—the 
reserve that looked 
like coldness, the 
timidity that 
shrank from show 
of feeling—had dropped off for ever. 

“Well, Anne,” he said, and the same gentle 
peace that was on his face was in his voice too, 
“the end has come sooner than we thought. 
I said yesterday that I was ready to go, 
—do you remember ?—and I can say that 
still, with a new meaning. I have no regrets 
for myself, and you, Anne, you must have 
none either.” There was a longer pause 
then, and when he spoke next his voice was 
moved a little from its quiet, and a shadow 
of sadness had touched the calm brightness 
of his look. ‘You have been a faithful 
friend to me, Anne,” he said; “no man 
could have had one more faithful. I wish I 
had been more to you, and to the poor people 
at home. I wish—but it’s too late for wishes 
now—” and he moved with a little uneasy 
sigh, and closed his eyes. 

“Oh, James,” Miss Innis said, forgetting 
herself and everything else in the conpelling 
need of saying some comforting werd, “don’t 
think of that ; you have been everything to 
me. What would my life have been without 
you? And, James, dear,” she added, lean- 
ing forward earnestly and speaking with 
soft clearness, and a humble sense of her 
own unfitness to say it in the best way, 
“God forgives our faults and our mis- 
takes, or what would become of any of 
us?” 

“Yes,” he said, and the shadow lightened 
as he spoke, “He forgives, and perhaps, 
Anne-—who knows /—He may let those who 
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have failed here begin things over again in | were taking life easily, after the manner of 
that other world, and not fail.” Italian workmen generally; two or three 
The last words were spoken so low and | seizing the opportunity for an al fresco meal 
brokenly that Miss Innis could only just | on the spot, and one, a youth with the face 
hear them, and then he seemed to sleep, and | of a young Apollo, asleep already, stretched 
the nurse came and went softly, and, except | on a stone slab of what had once been a 
that evening changed to night, there was no | door-step of the dismantled house, with the 
other change in the silent room as the slow | shadow of its wail sheltering his head, and 
hours passed away. 'the warm sunlight falling across the easy 
In the early morning, while the sun-lit | repose of his figure. 
piazza below was still almost deserted, and| ‘Does not that make one wish to be a 
the city was only beginning to stir, the! painter?” said a young Englishman, who 
nurse opened one of the closed shutters, and, | was beside Mr. Innis at the moment, point- 
unfastening the window, let in the soft,|ing towards the sleeping boy as they 
fresh morning air and light. As it touched | passed. 
the sick man’s face he awoke with a little; They were at the end of the ground, 
start. close to the broken walls, with a measur- 
“Is it morning ?” he said faintly. ing-line between them, and had set to work, 
“Yes, James,” Miss Innis answered gently, | marking the exact extent of a certain hall 
bending over him, and feeling her heart ache | or chamber, which they were anxious to 
with the contrast between that bright begin- | trace out, while the other three were at the 
ning of a new day and this ebbing life ; “it | opposite extreme of the supposed temple, 
is morning—a beautiful morning.” talking together eagerly over the conjectural 
The air refreshed him, and he lay there | reconstruction of the building, according to 
looking out with a look that his sister won-| the idea of one of them—an Italian—who, 
dered at; solemn and peaceful, and as if his| with much gesture and emphasis, was ex- 
eyes saw very, far away, but touched once | plaining his theory. 
or twice, she thought, with a little wistful] They were all absorbed in the interest of 
sadness—the shadow, perhaps, of some | their work, and had no thought of danger, 
last dim regret for the fair world he was | when two of the workmen, a little way off, 
leaving. rose suddenly to their feet, with a sharp cry 
It was not then, nor till a good while | of warning and alarm, and a frantic signalling 
afterwards, that Miss Innis knew how it all | towards the walls, and with words that did 
happened. At that time the manner of it | not reach the ears of the two Englishmen 
did not seem to matter much; it had hap-| who were in peril. That cry must have 
pened, and that was enough. But at last | thrilled through them both alike ; the young 
she heard the story of it. engineer, with one startled look upwards, 
The buildings which had covered the | sprang aside on the moment; but when a 
scene of the discovery bad not been wholly | crisis in one’s life comes, and a second of 
removed. They had consisted of three or| time decides one’s action, it is the whole 
four ordinary dwelling-houses, and of the | bias of one’s nature that forms the guiding 
last one, at the end of the block, parts of | impulse; and through the mind of Mr. 
three of the outer walls had been left stand-| Innis, a pitying thought of the young 
ing, and disclosed a skeleton of the shabby | sleeping Italian must have flashed; he 
interior, with the rafters of what had been | paused one brief, decisive instant, turned, 
the second floor, still in their places, and | saw the young figure still lying there motion- 
with discoloured patches of gaudy papering | less, shouted to him, and as the boy sprang 
still hanging on the walls. Even while the | into safety through the opening where he 
houses were still entire they had been pro- |} had lain, the crash came, and a great cloud 
nounced unsafe, and now, though there were | hid the place where the walls had been, 
a couple of heavy props leaning against the | and were no longer. 
remaining part, they had an untrustworthy; A few minutes later, the four who 
look, which had been remarked on by one of | were left uninjured found Mr. Innis lying 
the scientific party when they arrived that | still and unconscious, where he had been 
day. struck down. A doctor came speedily, but 
There were a few workmen about, who | the spine was injured, and from the first 
had been clearing away the rubbish of the old | there was no hope; and as they sorrowfully 
houses ; but with the excuse for idleness| bore him home they knew thati in a very 
which these visitors seemed to afford, they | little while one more humble and heroic 
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heart would have ceased to beat in the Eter- 
nal City. 

It was Miss Murray who told the story, 
and as she ended, she said something regret- 
fully about a life so precious having been 
given for one unknown, and perhaps of less 
account ; but Miss Innis looked up with her 
sad, tearless eyes and shook her head slowly. 

“No, dear,” she said, “don’t say that; 
James himself would never have thought it. 
I was thinking that, if he had time, perhaps 
some thought came into his mind about the 
poor people at home, that he blamed himself 
for having done too little for, and, if it did, 
he would be only glad, I’m sure, to know 
that it was for some one like one of them 
that he had given his life, after all.” 

That last night Kattarina had spent at 
the Murrays; but in the morning they 
brought her home, as she had begged to 
come back to her aunt, and when she stood, 
awe-struck, she did not know why, and 
shrinking a little by the bedside, her uncle 
smiled at her tenderly and whispered her 
name. 

It had been the daily custom, both here 
and at Cloughmore, for Miss Innis to give 
the child a verse or two of the Bible and of a 
hymn to learn, and just now she was teach- 
ing her the Catechism as well ; so this day, 
when her aunt had forgotten all about it, 
Kattarina, in her anxiety to be specially 
docile, had learned them all by herself in 
the empty sitting-room, and then, with a 
pleased sense of having been very good, she 
brought them to where Miss Innis was, to be 
heard. 

It would have disappointed her so much 
to be sent away, that her aunt could not 
bear to do it ; and so, only drawing the little 
girl close up to her side with her arm, and 
bidding her speak very low, she took up the 
books. 

“This first, please,” Kattarina said, ‘“ be- 
cause it\is hardest, and I might forget it ;” 
and then she began to repeat. 

It happened to be the last part of the 
Apostles’ Creed that she had to say, and 
when she had said it through reverently all 
but the last phrase, she stopped. ‘“ There’s 
one thing more, Aunt Anne,” she said, dis- 
appointed ; “but I am afraid I have for- 
gotten it.” 


| They had been speaking softly, and Miss 
Innis had thought that her brother was asleep ; 

| but just at that moment something made 
| her look up, and she saw that he was awake 
and listening, and that in his eyes, which 
met hers now, eagerly almost, there was a 
sort of light that was like joy. 

Instantly she was at his side, and bending 
over him. 

“What is it, James ?” she said, and as his 
lips moved, and she strained her whole being 
to catch the sound, she heard him whisper 
his last words on earth—the missing phrase 
of Kattarina’s lesson, the end of his creed 
and of hers—‘ And the life everlasting. 
Amen.” 


They laid him to rest in the beautiful 
Protestant Cemetery under the old Aurelian 
wall one fair April day, while the tall 
cypress-trees looked upwards to the blue, 
blue depths of the Italian sky, and dropped 
|their pointed shadows on the _ violet- 
covered ground, and all the air was full of 
perfume. 

Peace and promise seemed there, and the 
shadow of human grief and the hope that 
pointed far away, and there, far from the 
graves of his ancestors at bleak Cloughmore, 
and far from the lonely hills where his days 
were spent—“ after life’s fitful fever he sleeps 
well.” 

But the two who were left still lingered 
on in Rome, for the old Hill House, without 
its master, would be sadder and stranger than 
even this foreign land ; and while they lingered 
news came that made the future look brighter 
to them both. 

It was that Kattarina’s mother was coming 
back, a widow, and alone, and would join 
them somewhere in Italy soon after her 
letter reached them, if they would wait for 
her there ; and so, with quiet gladness, both 
for the child’s sake and her own, Miss Innis 
stayed to welcome her. 

“And then shall we all go back together 
to Cloughmore ?” asked Kattarina in eager 
oy. 

: vp Yes, dear,” Miss Innis answered in her 
gentle voice, “ and perhaps come here again 
together too.” For the country that held 
her brother’s grave could be a strange land 
; to her no more. 
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SUNRISE. 


Now the sky brightens ! o’er the distant hills 
A rosy blush is spreading far and wide, 
And golden light, like an advancing tide, 
The spacious channels of the morning fills, 
The curling mist rolls upward, and distils 
A freshness on the fields. On every side 
The birds awaking, songs of joy provide, 
Till copse and wood with airy music trills. 
Lord! let me stand beneath the opening day, 
While from my heart ascends a song of praise, 
And join the hills and dales, which far away 
Stretch bathed beneath the sun’s advancing rays, 
And join the anthem of each flower and tree, 
For Nature lifts her morning voice to Thee. j 
F. H. BOWMAN. 





HENRY MARTYN. 


4 SERMON PREACHED IN TRINITY CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE, 
By HENRY MONTAGU BUTLER, D.D., Master or Trinity Cotrece. 





“Tf thou knewest the gift of God, and who it is that saith unto thee, give me to drink, thou wouldest have asked of him, 


and he would have given thee living water.”—Sr. Joun iv. 10. 


“ For thou, O Lord of Hosts, God of Israel, hast revealed to thy servant, saying, I will build thee an house: therefore hath 


thy servant found in his heart to pray this prayer unto thee. 
true, and thou hast promised this goodness unto thy servant 


servant, that it may continue for ever before thee: for thou, 
house of thy servant be blessed for ever.”—2 SaMvEt vii. 27—29. 


T is not the first time that these words 
have been spoken from this pulpit. As 
some of you are doubtless aware, the text 
from St. John was the text of the first 
sermon preached by Henry Martyn, as 
curate of this church. The passage from 
the Book of Samuel was the text of the 
farewell sermon which he preached from this 
spot before he started on that distant 
journey of toil and devotion from which he 
was never to return. We have thus before 
us his first words and his last words to the 
beloved worshippers in Trinity Church. 
But a few months separated the one from 
the other. The end followed hard on- the 
beginning. The first sermon was preached 
on November 10th, 1803. The last sermon 
was preached on April 7th, 1805, when the 
preacher was little more than twenty-four 
years of age. Seven years more were to 
pass, only seven, and then, on October 16th, 
1812, the heart which had beat so high 
for heaven was to be stilled on earth for 
ever. 
My friends, it is not here that the ques- 
tion will be asked whether this short life was 








And now, O Lord God, thou art that God, and thy words be 
: therefore now let it please thee to bless the house of thy 
O Lord Goi, hast spoken it: and with thy bles-ing let the 


a failure or a success. On that we are all 
agreed. Incompleteness has nuthing to daunt 
the Christian workman or those who have 
watched his work. To-day’s service is a 
service not of sorrow but of thanksgiving. 
We thank God to-day that He has given us 
the memory of so holy a Christian. Nay, 
as we think of that brief life and that lonely 
death, we dare to read the very heart of God 
Himself, and to say, with full assurance 
that what we say is true, “ Right dear in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His saints.” 

What are some of the thoughts that, on a 
day of commemoration such as this, spring 
naturally to the hearts of Christian men 
and Christian women? It was written 
some forty years ago by one* who loved and 
honoured the men who most loved and 
honoured Martyn in his lifetime: “ Amidst 
all the discords which agitate the Church of 
England, her sons are unanimous in ex- 
tolling the name of Henry Martyn. And 
with reason ; for it is in fact the one heroic 
mame which adorns her annals from the days 


* Sir James Stephen’s “ Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” 
vol. ii. page 336, 
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of Elizabeth toourown. . . Her Acta 
Sanctorum may be read from end to end 
with a dry eye and an unquickened pulse. 
Henry Martyn, the learned and the holy, 
translating the Scriptures in his solitary 
bungalow at Dinapore, or preaching to a 
congregation of five hundred beggars, or 
refuting the Mohammedan doctors at Shiraz, 
is the bright exception.” 

I will not stop to consider how far this 
somewhat scathing sentence is literally true, 
still less, how profoundly and how joyfully 
the writer would have modified it, had his 
Ecclesiastical Biographies been continued to 
our day. In the main, its justice will, I think, 
beallowed, And in this liesa very large part 
of the value of Martyn’s life. He was not the 
greatest clerical missionary of the reformed 
Church of England, but he was the first. 


It is humiliating to think that he was the | 
do not | 


first, but it remains true. We 
indeed forget that John Wesley and George 
Whitefield made attempts at missionary 
work in America, but none the less we say 


that Martyn is the first clergyman of the | 


Church of England—at least since the 
Reformation—who conceived and in person 
carried out the resolution of devoting his 
life to gathering together in one the children 
of God that were scattered abroad. Such a 
fact is surely strange. For centuries the 
Word of God was the same, the mind of 
Christ was the same, the conscience of man 
was at least potentially the same. It was 
as true in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries as it was at the 
beginning of the nineteenth, that ‘the Son 
of Man had come to seek and to save that 
which was lost”; that in Christ Jesus all 
barriers of race, and caste, and colour, and 
language were for ever broken down and 
effaced ; and that the One Voice for which 
all Christians professed to listen was still 
pleading with unwearied, if unavailing, 
entreaty, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest 
that He will send forth labourers into His 
harvest.” And yet till Martyn came, at the 
beginning of this century, this Voice was 
not heard by the great Church of England. 
Can it be that there are still at this day 
voices, divine voices, which are sounding 
in our ears, and yet are unheard? Are 
there duties to which Christ is calling us 
which as yet are not acknowledged to be 
duties? Are there ventures of faith, miracles 
of self-sacrifice, forlorn hopes needed for 
some assault upon some citadel of sin, which 
to-day are crying out for some new Henry 
Martyn, some one who will be the first to 


hear, the first to obey, the first to go, the 
first to scale the fortress, it may be the 
first to die ? 

In a certain sense there was an originality 
in Martyn’s career. We may say of him, 
as was said in memorable words of John 
Howard :* “ His labours have done much to 
open the eyes and the hearts of mankind. 
His plan is original; and it is as full of 
genius as it is of humanity.” But in what 
sense was Martyn’s work original ? I cannot. 
think that those who have studied his life 
and his words will claim for him either rich- 
ness of thought or largeness of mind. We 
| all indeed know, and we delight on a day 
'like this affectionately to recall, the early 
| triumphs of the young scholar of St. John’s, 
| senior wrangler before he was twenty. We 
| know too that, a year later, he showed his 
gifts in another direction by winning the 
Member’s Prize for the best Latin essay, an 
achievement, I may say in passing, which 
owes much, if not most, of its significance 
to the fact that the second prizeman was the 
| senior medallist of the same year. Probably 
| it is the only occasion in the history of the 
| University on which, in a purely classical 
competition, a senior medallist was beaten 
by a senior wrangler. Both prizemen bore 
names destined to be dear to the missionary 
cause. The first prizeman was Henry Mar- 
tyn. The second was Charles Grant, after- 
wards known as Lord Glenelg. 

But though it gives us all pleasure to bear 
in mind these early University successes, the 
happiest probably that are given to man, 
we are not minded to over-estimate their 
importance. They prove talents, but they 
do not prove genius ; and therefore when we 
speak of the originality of Martyn’s career, 
we are thinking of his work rather than of his 
mind. He was, as we have said, our first 
missionary. He was practically the founder 
of anew conception of our Church’s work, 
and that, not because he had read widely, or 
thought deeply, or imagined on a grand scale 
the possibilities of human energy when 
backed by Divine Omnipotence, but because 
he gazed with rare intensity upon the Person 
of Christ, longing to gather for his soul’s 
guidance every fragment of that mind and 
that will; because, again, he was very 
lowly in his own eyes and made much of 
them that fear the Lord; because, as the 
outcome of this reverence, he listened with 
unquestioning docility to the hints of Chris- 
tians riper than himself; lastly—it is almost 
his only experience in what has since been 

* Burke’s Speech at Bristol, 1780. 
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read, and was haunted by, the doings of one 
young missionary, David Brainerd, not of 
our Church, whose earthly course, like his 
own, was not permitted to cover thirty-three 
years. 

The first claim, then, Christian friends, 
that Martyn has upon us Churchmen is that 
he was our first missionary to the heathen. 
He opened a door which has never since 
been shut. He suggested a career for clergy 
of the Church of England which, not 


rapidly indeed but continuously and irre- | 


versibly, has come to be regarded as a 
natural, a legitimate, and a necessary 
career. When from all parts of the world 
we receive almost daily proofs of the devotion 
of our missionaries, even unto death; when 
powerful institutions are founded with the 
direct object of training missionaries for 
foreign service ; when Calcutta, and Madras, 
and Bombay, and Delhi, and Lahore, and 
Peshaiwar—not to mention other Indian 
centres—have each their local “school of 
the prophets”; when friends and kinsmen 
of our own, fathers, and brothers, and 
sons, are yearly taking their place in 
such labours; when the Christian traveller 
can iu one year speed from post to post in 
India, in Japan, in China, in North America, 
and report to us, with a joyful and glad 
heart, the toils and the successes of his 
own missionary brethren ; we recognise, 
with thankfulness to Almighty God, that 
the example of such devotion was first given 
to the Reformed Church of England by the 
holy man for whose life and death we give 
thanks to-day. 

I say the holy man. I do not say the 
great man. But I say deliberately the holy 
man, and in that loftiest of all the titles 
that we can apply to mortal men lies the 
second and the greatest of Martyn’s claims 
to veneration. 

A year before he died, just before he 
started for Persia, a friend who knew him 
well thus wrote of him to his former vicar 
here:—‘“‘ He shines in all the dignity of 
love, and seems to carry about him such a 
heavenly majesty as impresses the mind 
beyond description.” 

And how was he regarded by that former 
vicar himself, the man to whom he would 
have said that he owed his own soul also ? 
Some of you may remember a touching 
story in the life of Simeon. The portrait of 
Martyn hung over the fireplace of Simeon’s 
room in King’s College. Mr. Simeon, we 
are told, would look up at it with affectionate 





called ‘“ hero-worship ”—because he had | earnestness, and say, “There! see that 


| blessed man! What an expression of coun- 
| tenance! No one looks at me as he does; 
| he never takes his eyes off me, and seems 
| always to be saying, ‘Be serious—Be in 
| earnest—Don’t trifle—don’t trifle.” And 
ithen, smiling at the picture of his late 
| curate, and gently bowing, the aged vicar 
would add, “And I won't trifle—I won’t 
| trifle.” Such is the power of holiness, 
even as a memory. 
There is a famous sentence, in Tertullian, 
shown to me years ago by a friend* to whom 
| I and all here owe much, which, slightly 
altered, and perhaps not improved, has long 
been proverbial: “Semen est sanguis Chris- 
tianorum:” ‘The blood of Christians is 
a seed.” Something grows from it. It 
has its harvest. When we think of this 
“harvest power,” so to speak, of Christian 
devotion and Christian suffering, let us not 
think too exclusively of the courage which 
confronts martyrdom, or even the resig- 
nation which at each failure, each dis- 
illusion, each bereavement, strives to say 
and to feel, “Thy will be done.” Let us 
think even more of that “holiness” which 
includes all other spiritual gifts; that 
holiness which is in truth consecration to 
the Lord; nay, more than conscious con- 
secration—it is the very brightness and 
effluence of the indwelling and transforming 
life of God. 

In recording Henry Martyn’s rare -holi- 
ness, we are, I believe, recording his chief 
claim as a missionary of Christ. But 
there remains of course the actual work 
which he did in India and in Persia during 
the seven years of his chaplaincy. What 
was this work, I mean the visible and 
palpable part of it, that part which can 
still be read of men and recorded on monu- 
ments? Not much, we must answer, in 
the way of converts from the heathen world. 
Perhaps, in those parts of India in which 
he laboured, the time was not yet. Perhaps, 
though it would have grieved him to think 
so, he was less fitted for this special function 
of winning, of attracting souls to Christ. 
Nor, again, can we say that his influence 
was very marked among those of his 
countrymen to whom he ministered. There 
are men who, either by great force of will, 
or great charm of presence, must always 
and everywhere exercise ascendancy. Among 
missionaries, Swarz, it would seem, was one 
of these rare men. Others may occur to us 
as we think. But such, I should gather, 

* Bishop Westcott. 
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Henry Martyn was not. The visible work 
which he has bequeathed to us is his 
translation of the New Testament, first into 
Hindustani and then into Persian. The 
failure of his voice and hereditary weakness 
of the lungs pointed clearly to sedentary 


labour. He accepted it as the portion of 
his inheritance. He accepted it even with 
ardour. It was not what he had thought 


of when lie left Cambridge, but he was 
content to be taught by events, and to read 
in them the will of God concerning him. 
With what devotion he laboured at these 
two works is known, I doubt not, to many 
here present. To ensure the success of the 
Persian translation, by perfecting his know- 
ledge of the Persian language, was the 
cause of his spending at Shiraz the last 
year of his fast-ebbing life. 

It is to record these labours, and the 
character even more than the gifts which 
produced them, that we, Christian friends, 
are met here to-day. We meet after the 
work" of the missionary in India has had 
near eighty years of further growth. We 
meet in the very church in which Martyn’s 
short English ministry was passed. We 
meet to show by a monument, at once 
symbolical and practical, how gratefully we 
remember, how affectionately we cherish, 
how deeply we value the life that was so 
soon quenched. We would continue his 
work. The hopes, the faith, the truths 
which once animated him are still ours. 
Still, as on the day when he preached his 
first sermon from this pulpit, it is true that 
if each soul, if each society, if each heathen 
nation knew the gift of God, and Who the 
promised Saviour is, they would for very 
thirst’s sake ask of Him, and He would 
indeed give them His living water. And 
still it is the task of each true witness of 
Christ, and most of all of each ordained 
minister of His Word and Sacraments, first 
to arouse that thirst where it has not yet 
been felt, and then to allay it at once and 
perpetuate it from the one pure and un- 
defiled spring. And still each true minister 
will feel, as Martyn felt, as St. Paul himself 
felt, ““Who is sufficient for these things?” 
The riper he is in his ministry, the more 
delicate his touch of human souls alike in 
their strivings and in their inertness, the 
closer his walk with God and the deeper his 
wonder at the vastness and the silent secrecy 
of God’s ways, the more he will say in his 
heart what Martyn said but a few days after 
his feet had ceased to tread our Cambridge 
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streets—I will quote the words all the more 


because they were quoted to us yesterday— 
“ Alas! do I think that a schoolboy or a 
raw academic should be likely to lead the 
hearts of men? What a knowledge of men 
and acquaintance with the Scriptures, what 
communion with God and study of my own 
heart, ought to prepare me for the awful 
work of a messenger from God on the 
business of the soul!” So he said in the 
simplicity of his heart, and we who live 
eighty years later, and whose hearts, with 
whatever less of zeal and love, are still true 
to the same sacred cause, we, I think, must 
feel that the qualifications for the work are 
even more varied and more exacting than 
he then supposed. What acquaintance, we 
would add, must the Indian missionary have 
with the history and the growth of human 
creeds! What sympathy with all uplift- 
ings of all human hearts! What a grasp 
of the breadth and range as well as the 
simplicity and the directness of the Gospel ! 
What a richness of mental culture! What 
a making of himself all things to all men! 
What a firm and ungrudging hold of the 
truth—the truth which in these later days 
has gained so much in brightness—that in 
every nation, nay, in every tribe and caste 
of every nation, he that feareth God and 
doeth righteousness is accepted with him ! 

Such a faith as this may doubtless modify 
the tone of the faithful missionary’s teaching, 
while it leaves its substance unimpaired. 
lf he speaks less of perishing souls, he will 
speak more of renewed lives. If he is less 
appalled by the vision of the whole world 
lying in wickedness, he is more cheered by 
the conviction that in no soul God hath left 
Himself without witness. The language of 
his heart will, I believe, be less and less 
what Martyn wrote a few days after he 
reached India: ‘The sight of men, women, 
and children, all idolaters, makes me 
shudder, as if in the dominions of the 
Prince of Darkness. I fancy the frown of 
God to be visible.” Rather it will be the 
confidence of the soldier who has heard his 
Captain’s voice, and knows that it was never 
deceived or deceiving : “ Be of good cheer ; 
I have overcome the world.” 

In that faith, sure and certain, we shall 
open to-morrow that Memorial Hall which 
is to bear the name we so deeply honour. 
May God bless this house of His servants, 
that it may continue for ever before Him! 
May it be the natural and recognised home 
of every high and self-sacrificing enterprise, 
of much self-distrust, of much trust in God, 
of reverent love of God’s written word, of 
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faithful performance of common duties, of 
heroic ventures of faith! We open it with 
deep thankfulness that God has so far sped 
the labours of those who planned it, and 
with a sure confidence that what still 
remains to complete it, though not in- 
considerable, will by to-morrow be done. 
We open it with the prayer that nothing 
that is false, or narrow, or unlovely, or 
ungenerous may ever mar the faith and the 
piety of those to whom it will be both a 
house of prayer and a hall of teaching. 
Above all—yes, above all—we open it with 
the conviction that God, and not man only, 
will speak in this house to many hearts in 
years to come of His purposes touching the 
vast heathen world; that they will see 
truths which we as yet see not or see but 
dimly ; that they will hear voices which 
will send them forth to new victories and 
new sufferings, even as Henry Martyn 
heard the Voice in his day, and went forth in 
obedience to it, not knowing whither he 
went. They will go forth with the same 
message: God so loved the world that He 
sent His Son to save it from its sins and its 
sinfulness, They will hold up in every 
land—and they will strive, with such 
wisdom as God gives them, to interpret 
to every race of man the fulness of its 
blessing—the Cross of God’s Incarnate Son. 
They will speak of that Crucified Saviour as 
now living and ruling and conquering. They 
will declare that He has the gift, which none 
other possesses, of sending from His Father 
a Spirit of a new life—a life pure, holy, 


supernatural. More and more they will | 


pray that these phrases may not congeal 
upon their lips, and so become mere watch- 
words of religion, but rather that they may 
be truths shining out in their lives. They 
will indeed deeply fee] the danger of such 
formality, but none the less they will main- 
tain that these truths—the truths for which 
Martyn lived and died—are the Truth by 
which the Church stands. Nothing will ever 
satisfy them that these truths are anywhere 
false, anywhere superfluous, anywhere un- 
fitted for any portion of the Lord’s family, 
anywhere predestined to final rejection and 
necessary failure. They will remember that 
the last month of Martyn’s life and perhaps 
the most important part of Martyn’s contro- 
versies were devoted to combating the Faith 
of Islam. And while they admit, more 
readily perhaps than he would have admitted, 
the elevating effects of that faith on many of 
its converts and the attraction which it has 


_ will marvel, as Martyn assuredly would have 
| marvelled, that any servant of Christ should 
even for a moment be led byany evidence, any 
discouragements, any startling successes of 
| Mohammedan missionaries, to doubt, or seem 
| to doubt, the literal fulness of the promise, 
| “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
| draw all men unto Me.” 
| “QO ye of little faith, wherefore did ye 
doubt?” Christian friends, let us not, 
now or at any time hereafter—now, in the 
happy contagion of sympathy, or hereafter 
'in the loneliness of sickness or defeat—let 
'us not be, or become, “ men of little faith.” 
|The life for which we give thanks to-day 
‘has many lessons, but perhaps its teaching 
is best summed up in this: “ Fear not, only 
believe.” Look not too much to evidence ; 
|look but little to statistics ; stop rarely to 
ask what advances can be traced to your 
/}own work. Look mainly to the “will of 
|God.” If that is clear, your course is not 
dark. “I am going,” said Martyn, just 
before he reached Madras, “I am going 
upon a work exactly according to the mind 
of Christ; and my glorious Lord, whose 
power is uncontrollable, can easily open a 
way for -His feeble follower through the 
| thickest of the ranks of his enemies.” J 
am going upon a work exactly according to 
the mind of Christ. In that conviction lay 
Martyn’s strength. Let us not too lightly 
use it of ourselves. Let it shame our self- 
indulgence, our half-and-half service, our 
languid sympathy with the “going” of 
| others without much thought of any 
“going” of our own. But when such 
languors are upon us, and anything, even 
| the renewal of our own faith and zeal, seems. 
'too hard for the Lord, let us, my friends, 
| turn our thoughts to the Memorial which 
Cambridge is now erecting to her first and 
not least heroic missionary ; and as we rever- 
| ently think of his brilliant University course, 
| of his youthful ministrations in this town and 
| this church, of his absolute consecration of 
every power to his Master’s service, of his. 
unsparing life, of his lonely and unrecorded 
| death ; and when we remember that on the 
very last birthday of his life he wrote the sad 
retrospective words, “Such a painful year I 
never passed, owing to the privations I have 
| been called to, on the one hand, and the 
| spectacle before me of human depravity, on 
‘the other”—let us rejoice that our Father 
has better gifts for His children than the gift 
| of earthly happiness, and let us humbly and 
| gratefully glorify God, Who hath given such 





for many phases of the Oriental mind, they | faith and such holiness unto men. 
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HEED WELL YOUR CHILD. 


YE? well your child! Great is its share 
in things to come : 
The sapling of a future tree, 
For you its crop of good or ill, 
As now you influence its will, 
To eat eternally. 


Heed well your child! All bitterness to man 
has grown 
In youth by some one’s fireside, 
Untended, selfish, and forlorn, 
A pleasant toy, or thing to scorn ; 
Ennobling loves denied. 


Heed well your child! A holy or an evil 
fate 
Was born when its young life began ; 
A fate to dry or bring the tears, 
To waken or allay the fears 
Which shall outlast Time’s span. 


xXX—49 





Heed well your child! Live life before it 
kind and pure, 
Surround its educating hour 
With lights to childhood’s instincts sweet, 
And warmth in which its heart may beat 
And throb with heavenly power. 


Heed well your child! ’Tis folly deep, and 
deeper shame 
To leave to gaze on godless gloom 
Its little understanding eyes. 
Be you its sun, be you its skies ; 
And save you both the wicked’s doom. 


Heed well your child! As that is God’s most 
clear command, 
So with the word the help is given 
To penetrate its being’s core, 
Inspiring life for evermore, 
To make a child of heaven. 
B. WAUGH. 











THE GREAT SALT LAKE 
By WILLIAM 


E can scarcely be surprised that many 

people feel little interest in Salt Lake 
City ; for not only has the name no very 
attractive sound, but it represents to us the 
centre and stronghold of a repulsive religious 
system. We think of the city mainly as the 
headquarters of Mormonism, and the repug- 
nance which we feel towards the system is 
apt to attach itself to the place. Yet none 
the less is it one of the wonders of the world, 
and not even the scandal of its corrupting 
religion can destroy the charm of its beauty 
or diminish the marvel of its industrial 
development. It can boast no large size, no 
ancient history, no association with great 
traditions, but at least there is something of 
romance about its origin, and it is bright 
with an interest all its own. Beautiful for 
situation and in its physical features most | 
attractive, those who behold it from the slopes | 
of the. surrounding hills look upon a fair gem | 
exquisitely set ; and travellers, by no means | 
favourable to its social and religious institu- | 
tions, tell us how the sight reminds them of | 
the Happy Valley of Rasselas or of Paradise 
Regained. 

Less than fifty years ago the locality was a 
wild and beautiful solitude, known but to the 
wandering Indians, and penetrated, perhaps, 
now and then, by some adventurous A 
face hunter. Far to the East, at this time, 
in Missouri and Illinois, the Mormon prophet, 








Joseph Smith, was leading thousands of silly 


CITY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


C. PRESTON. 


people captive, preaching a new exodus, and 
prophesying that the “ Saints” would become 
“a mighty people in the midst of the Rocky 
Mountains.” In this belief a delegation was 
sent out by the twelve “apostles” of the 
church to investigate California and Oregon, 
and hunt out a suitable locality for the pro- 
jected colony. In the same year (1844) 
Smith was assassinated by the mob, which 
broke open the jail in which he and others 
were awaiting trial ; and the popular feeling 
against the Mormonites became so strong 
that his successor, the notorious Brigham 
Young, and the leaders in council, resolved 
to remove their people at once and seck a 
second Zion in the far West. 

Preparations were made with all speed, 
and now began the remarkable exodus which 
led to the founding of Salt Lake City, and 
concerning which Brigham Young, writes in 
his diary that historians would point back to 
it “as one quite worthy to rank with the 
immortal exodus of the Children of Israel.” 
A pioneer party of 1,600 persons started in 
February, 1846, in the hope of reaching 
their intended settlement in time to prepare 
for receiving the main body by the close of 
autumn. They had to make a journey of 
1,500 miles over trackless prairies, sandy 
deserts and rocky mountains, through bands 
of warlike Indians, who had been driven 
exasperated towards the West ; and at last 
to seek out and build up their Zion in a 
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solitary region where the foot of the white 
man had .scarcely trod. The weather was 
very severe, and the hardships which had to 
be endured were great. Snow lay thick on 
the ground; at their first encampment the 
temperature was 20 deg. below zero, and 
nine children were born in the camp the first 
night. The supply of food soon proved 
inadequate, and the pilgrims were driven to 
great straits. Intense suffering brought on 
disease which rapidly thinned their numbers. 
Yet the survivors pressed on undauntedly, 
and even provided for their friends who 
were to follow, by laying out farms in the 
wilderness and planting them with grain. 
They were delayed on their way, however, 
and prevented from reaching the mountains 
that season, so that before they were able to 
proceed successive parties joined them during 
the summer and autumn as they encamped 
on the banks of the Missouri amongst the 
Pottowatomies and Omaha Indians. In the 
following April a company of pioneers, 
numbering 143 men, was organized to seek a 
home among the Rocky Mountains, and on 
the 21st July they reached the valley of the 
Great Salt Lake. Here they determined to 
bring their wanderings to a close and to 
build their Zion. A fort was immediately 
erected to secure them against the Indians, 
with log houses opening upon a square, into 
which they drove their cattle at night; and 
in five days a field was consecrated, fenced, 
ploughed, and planted. 

The main body, consisting of about 3,000 
persons, including women, children, and 
many feeble folk, arrived before autumn, 
having accomplished an almost incredible 
journey across the unknown desert with the 
discipline ofa veteran army. It was, in fact, 
this discipline that saved them ; without it 
they would never have survived the hard- 
ships and perils of their toilsome march. The 
last portion of their route, which led them 
into the defiles of the mountains, was the 
most difficult: ‘“ When the last mountain 
has been crossed, the road passes along the 
bottom of a deep ravine, whose scenery is of 
almost terrific gloom. At every turn the 
overhanging cliffs threaten to break down 
upon the river at their base. At the end of 
this defile, which is five miles in length, the 
emigrants come abruptly out of the dark pass 
into the lighted valley, on a terrace of its 
upper tableland. A ravishing panoramic 
landscape opens out below them, blue and 
green and gold and pearl ; a great sea, with 
hilly islands; a lake; and broad“sheets 





of grassy plain; all set as in a silver-! 


chased cup, within mountains whose peaks of 
perpetual snow are burnished by a dazzling 
sun, 

It is impossible to imagine the rapture of 
these Mormon pilgrims when at last, after 
their weary wanderings and the hardships 
they had endured, they beheld the promised 
land. 

Their first rapture over, however, they 
had to make further acquaintance with 
suffering and privation. With the remark- 
able industry which has ever been the chief 
virtue of the sect, fully justifying the selec- 
tion of the bee as their symbol, they set 
to work ploughing and planting, so that by 
the July following six thousand acres had 
been enclosed and laid down in crops, besides 
a large tract of pasture land. But notwith- 
standing all their industry they were on the 
brink of starvation during the first winter, 
reduced to the necessity of feeding on wild 
roots and on carrion, and even tearing off 
the hides with which they had roofed their 
cabins to boil them down into soup. But this 
bitter season saw the last of their sufferings. 
An abundant harvest relieved their wants, 
and the tide of prosperity set in. ‘The 
new commonwealth,” says a writer in 
the Edinburgh Review (1854), “only in the 
sixth year of its foundation has advanced 
with a rapidity truly wonderful ; especially 
when we consider the disadvantages under 
which it is placed by the fact that every 
imported article has to be dragged by land 
carriage for a thousand miles over roadless. 
prairies, bridgeless rivers and snow-clad 
mountains. Thus reduced to self-dependence 
we can imagine the straits to which the first 
emigrants were brought for want of those 
innumerable comforts of civilised life which 
cannot be extemporised and need cumber- 
some machinery for their manufacture. We 
can understand why, even after some years 
of settlement, the new citizens complained 
that nineteen-twentieths of the most common 
articles of clothing and furniture were not to 
be procured among them at any price. But 
before their steady energy such difficulties 
have gradually vanished. When the colony 
had barely reached its fifth birthday, besides 
their agricultural triumphs already men- 
tioned, they had completed an admirable 
system of irrigation, had built bridges over 
their principal rivers, and possegged iron- 
works and coal-mines, a. factoryeof _bect 
sugar, a nail-workagd innumerable sawing- 
mille -andsadeehen sacrificed to the graces by 
a manufactory of small-tooth combs.” 

Such was the beginning of the City of the 
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Great Salt Lake, and we can scarcely appre- 
ciate its condition to-day without bearing in 
mind these facts connected with its origin. 
Let us now try toform some idea of what the 
place and the community within it have 
become. 

Emerging from the gloomy awe-inspiring 
pass already referred to, suddenly we see before 
us a magnificent valley stretching some fifty 
miles northand south, and thirty miles east and 
west ; rimmed all round by lofty mountains 
whose snow-capped summits glitter in the 
sunlight like a band of burnished silver. In 
the distance, eleven miles away, tranquil as a 
sapphire, flashes the expanse of the Great Salt 
Lake. At our feet, embowered in fruit and 
shade trees, lies the fair city with its fifteen 
or twenty thousand — All around are 
clustering farms and the gleaming threads 
of inter)acing streams. Surely, no fairer could 
the prospect be when in miraculous panorama 
the whole Land of Promise from Gilead unto 
Dan passed before the dying eyes of Israel’s 
leader, as he stood, alone with God, on the 
heights of Nebo. 

hen at length we reach the far-famed 
city we are not less amazed by its unique and 
wonderful beauty. Its streets, forty-four 
yards wide, with broad foot-walks, cross each 
other at right angles, and down each side 
course clear and 
rippling streams 
fresh from the 
neighbouring 
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mountains. These spacious streets divide 
the city into squares or blocks of ten acres 
each, which are in turn divided into home- 
steads of an acre and a quarter, except in 
the heart of the city, where it is built up 
pretty solidly for several blocks. Stand- 
ing back twenty feet from the street are 
the houses, not more than one or two 
storeys high, built of wood or sun-dried 
bricks, and with as many doors ordinarily as 
the owner has wives. They are literally 
embowered in shrubbery and fruit trees, the 
ground having been made wonderfully fertile 
by the irrigating streams that run through 
all the streets. As we walk along we may 
see apple, peach, plum, pear and apricot- 
trees laden with fruit. Roses and other 
flowers in rich profusion cover the space in 
front of the houses, while the gardens heyond 
are filled with vegetables exquisite in their 
perfection and development. 

The city, it must be said, owes little of its 
beauty to its architectural attractions. Its 
largest and ugliest building is its immense 
Tabernacle, the Mormon place of assembly 
for worship, which will seat between 7,000 
and 8,000 people, and cost £100,000 sterling. 
It has a splendid organ, second only to the 
great organ at Boston. Within the same 
enclosure as the Tabernacle are the Endow- 


Interior of the Tabernacle, Salt Lake City. 
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Eag'‘e Gate and Beehive House, Salt Lake City. 


ment House, where the initiatory ceremonies 
of Mormonism are performed, and the new 
Mormon temple, erected at a cost, it is said, 
of ten million dollars. The “huge ugly The- 
atre,” as Miss Medhurst calls it in her inter- 
esting recollect#4 is considered by others 
to be a really fine building, and very credit- 
able to the city. Its scenery and appoint- 
ments generally are excelled by those of few 
American play-houses, but nearly everything 
about it has been imported at large cost from 
England. General Rushing, who visited it 
some few years ago, tells us that the dress- 
circle was well filled with families, chiefly 
women and children. The rest of the theatre 
was occupied mostly by “gentiles” and 
soldiers. ‘What impressed one particularly 
was the domestic or family character of the 
whole thing. Men, women, and children were 
all there, down to the last baby, and young 
misses came and went at will, quite unat- 
tended. Between the acts paterfamilias and 
all munched their apples and nuts, and pro- 
menaded about quite ad lid. ; but during the 
“sega everything was very decorous. 
n 


the very centre of the house were four | 





long seats handsomely appointed and ‘re- 
served’ for Mrs. Brigham Young. There 
were ‘sixteen of her,’ as Artemus Ward 
used to say, there that night, all ordinary- 
looking women, apparently from thirty-five 
to fifty years of age, and dressed rather 
plainly. A fine large rocking-chair, abreast 
of the seats, was pointed out to me as Brig- 
ham’s place when he sits with them. Ordi- 
narily he occupies a private box with his 
favourite wife, Amelia, and did so that even- 
ing. She was well dressed, but not richly, 
and scarcely better-looking than the other 
sixteen. On the surface the audience was 
genteel and respectable. No fashion or 
‘style’ about it; but the people as a whole 
were well dressed and always comfortable, 
and in the main looked contented and well- 
to-do. Here and there a woman’s face, how- 
ever, showed unmistakable signs of grief 
and anguish; but there were not nearly so 
many of these as might be expected.-.. . 
The men looked heavy and coarse, while 
there were keen, sharp faces among them 
here and there that could have belonged only 
to men of character anywhere. Yet in too 
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many instances the animal was evidently 
creeping over them, and in the end would 
surely predominate.” 

Other buildings of importance are the 
City Hall, used also as the territorial Capi- 
tol, the Salt Lake Pavilion, the Museum, 
the Deseret University, several hospitals and 
Masonic and Oddfellows’ Halls, and the city 
prison. There are also Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Congregational, Methodist, and 
Roman Catholic churches, for although this 
is a Mormon city there is a large “ gentile” 
population. We are assured, moreover, that 
St. Mark’s Cathedral and its chapel-of-ease, 
St. Paul’s, are amongst the strongest disin- 
tegrating processes at work, not only in Salt 
Lake City, but throughout Utah, where the 
imposing Episcopal ritual is an influence 
which is deeply felt. 

On the northern confines of the city a 
warm sulphur spring issues from the bases 
of the mountain, the water of which has been 
conducted by pipes into a commodious bath- 
house; Here a number of men and boys 
may any time be seen enjoying the-luxury of 
a sulphur plunge, especially on Sundays. A 
refreshment-saloon near by furnishes superb 
apples and peaches, and most other American 
edibles ; but no drinkables, except tea and 
coffee. 

The people, taking them altogether, are 
an industrious, frugal, and thrifty race. Of 
this the surprising growth and present flour- 
ishing condition of their city is an incontest- 
able proof. It is truly said that they have 
converted the desert into a garden, for a 
great portion of the territory which they 
occupy—the site of Salt Lake City included 
—was thought by the engineers of the 
Central Government to be doomed to sterility 
for want of water, and only the wonderful 
system of Mormon irrigation has redeemed 
it from that condition and made it what it 
is. Diligent and careful cultivation has 
achieved astonishing results. In Salt Lake 
City many families live in comfort on their 
acre and a quarter lot, and many of their 
farms elsewhere do not exceed forty or fifty 
acres—numbers being much smaller. Indeed, 
one man cannot well manage more than ten 
or twelve acres, nor is more necessary for an 
. ordinary family. Fifty or sixty bushels of 
wheat per acre is not an unusual yield, 
and in regard to other crops a similar pro- 
ductiveness is seen. 

Shrewdness, as may well be imagined, is, 
not less than industry, a Mormon charac- 
teristic. It was seen in supreme development 
in Brigham Young himself. This, more than 





anything else, accounted for the position 
and wealth he attained. Without it he 
would never have become the great hierarch 
of the Mormon Church and autocrat of all 
Utah, worth twenty-five million dollars in 
his own right, and owning countless lands 
and herds in addition. His account in the 
Bank of England was said at one time to stand 
fourth on the list in point of magnitude. 
Nearly all Mormon bishops have become 
immensely rich, and the people generally 
have prospered as they could never have 
done had they not possessed a shrewdness in 
regard to wordly affairs which, strange as it 
may seem, is often found in those who are 
most easily led astray into religious vagaries. 

The Mormons are also a sober people. 
Drunkenness as a vice, or habitual drinking 
as a practice, is, comparatively speaking, un- 
known in Utah. So, too, they allow no 
gambling, except on the sly, and counten- 
ance no vice, unless we so characterize that 
which is the great blot on their system. 
They are genial, with a keen sense of hu- 
mour, and thoroughly enjoy a joke or a 
holiday, a theatrical play or a dance. But 
neither the drama nor the dancing which 
they appreciate are such as find favour in this 
country, and there is a story that The Lady 
of Lyons was hissed off the stage, because 
there was “only one Porline in the stupid 
old Yourope story.” 

There is, of course, another side to their 
life, and a very different view may be taken 
of it. General Rushing, who impresses one 
as having been a very fair and impartial 
observer, says, on the one hand, that they 
deserve marked commendation and praise 
for what they have accomplished in Utah. 
“They brag constantly and largely about 
Great Salt Lake City, and surely they have 
a right to. In the essential points of clean- 
liness, beauty, comfort, and good order, it 
has few equals, and perhaps no superiors of 
its age and size, anywhere, and, all things 
considered, is a perfect miracle in Utah.” 
“On the other hand,” he continues, “it is 
due to truth to say that Mormonism is a 
huge mass of thorough iniquity. It did 
not strike me as a religion at all, per se, 
and I suspect there is less of the purely 
religious about it than in any other eccle- 
siastical organization on earth. It is simply 
coarse utilitarianism—trude materialism.” In 
like manner Miss Medhurst, who has spent 
some years amongst this strange people, tells 
us that there is little esprit de corps as to 
their religion ; but they are ready to fight 
to a man for their existence as a separate 
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community, and for what they call freedom, | 


4.e. to place their own laws above State laws. 
As a whole the Mormons appear to be a 
very ignorant, and therefore a very bigoted 


despise mere intel- 
lect and sentiment, 
and to pride themselves on 
being plain-spoken and 
practical. 

Concealed behind the fair exterior of Salt 
Lake City there is plenty of poverty and 
misery also, although the tourist sees nothing 
of it. The mission clergy could tell some 
sad stories of deserted, heart-broken wives, 
and neglected children and poverty-stricken 
homes ; and many emigrants who have been 
induced to listen to fascinating missionary 
elders, and to go out from poor and over- 
crowded homes in England by descriptions 
of the Mormon paradise, have deplorable 
things to relate of the dire conditions of 


poverty, disease, and dirt to which they | 


were soon reduced. The ranks are mainly 
swelled by the addition of these deluded 
proselytes, of whom from two thousand to 
three thousand sail from Europe every year. 
Few converts, comparatively, are made nearer 
home. 

It was the vulgar boast of Joseph Smith, 


- flushed with the early success of his scanda- 


lous imposture, “I will cram polygamy down 









people, and the whole tendency of the 
teachings which they recvive from the pulpit 
is to lawlessness and violence so far as the 
“gentiles” are concerned. They affect to 


The Temple Block, Salt Lake City. 


the throats of these Congressmen.” In this, 
at least, he proved himself a false prophet. 
His revolting doctrine has never been more 
thoroughly detested than it is to-day, and 
the Congressmen are doing their utmost 
to put it down. There are other signs for 
which we may be thankful, justifying the 
statement that Mormonism is the religion of 
a disappointed and decaying sect. As a 
spiritual hierarchy its internal power is 
being weakened by disunion and discontent, 
and under the action of these forces, com- 
bined with the opposition of the Government 
of the United States and that inspired by 
the outraged moral sense of the community, 
it is pretty certain that a crisis is approach- 
ing, and that “ere long there will be either 
another complete exodus of the sect or civil 
war.” In either case the city of the Great 
Salt Lake will remain and flourish ; it will 
be more a paradise than ever when it is de- 
livered from the damaging hindrance of a 
bigoted sectarian clique and the degrada- 
tion that must ever be consequent upon 
a lowered standard of respect for woman- 
hood, 


[The engravings accompanying this article are made from 
photographs by Mr. C. R. Savage, of Salt Lake City ] 











Mausoleum of Galla Placidia. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A HIGH-BORN 
ROMAN LADY. 


Bry E. W. 


SECOND 


WIDOWHOOD. 


6 age year (A.D. 415) was destined to be a 
tragic one for Placidia. In it she was to 
see all her hopes dashed to the ground, and to 
experience the cruellest reverses of fortune. 
Only a few months after the loss of her 
infant son, the husband whom she loved 
and for whom she had so long waited, was 
snatched from her by a cruel blow, dealt 
from an unexpected quarter. Ataulfus, 
whilst paying a visit to his stables, was 
stabbed by a groom—a Goth, a member of 
some conquered tribe—who thus avenged 





CARTER. 
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his own servitude and the wrongs of his 
chief. 

The last thoughts of Ataulfus were with 
his fair young wife ; his last words adjured 
his brother to “restore Placidia to the Em- 
peror.” Poor Placidia—widowed, childless 
—had, however, still further misery to en- 
counter and to undergo humiliation as well 
as to endure sorrow. 

Her murdered husband’s successor, Sin- 
geric, was a wretched specimen of humanity, 
not of the kingly house of Alaric and Ataul- 
fus, but an hereditary enemy of that house, 
who had probably been at least privy to the 
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assassination of Ataulfus. He signalised 
the few days during which he was per- 
mitted to reign by crowding into them as 
many acts of outrage and violence as possible. 
Upon the defenceless girl, the cherished wife 
of his predecessor, he dared to heap delibe- 
rate insult, though probably sufficient awe 
of the Roman name still survived to prevent 
him from taking her life. It did not save her 
from the ignominy of being compelled, toge- 
ther with a crowd of obscurer captives, to 
walk before the horse of a brutal barbarian 
for twelve miles from the city of Barcelona. 
Surely never did princess and queen ex- 
perience a more sudden and more cruel 
reverse of fortune. Happily the reign of 
Singeric was soon ended. When it had 
lasted seven days he was, in his turn, assassi- 
nated, and the 





SECOND MARRIAGE. 


Constantius, though unsuccessful in the 
first instance, was determined to renew his 
efforts to gain Placidia, and he had extracted 
a promise from Honorius, that if he suc- 
ceeded in recovering her from the Goths, he 
should be permitted to claim her for his wife. 
His suit, at first, was anything but success- 
ful. Placidia rejected all his overtures, and 
the poor man seems to have been both sur- 
prised and indignant. Perhaps he was 
never able fully to realise that she could 
really have preferred her loyal, handsome, 
Visigothic lover and husband to himself. 
After all, the wonder is that he should appa- 
rently have succeeded so easily, though we 
can understand how the powerful favourite 





choice of the 
Goths once 
more fell on a 
worthy succes- 
sor of Ataulfus 
and Alaric. 
The new 
King Walia, in 
obediencetothe 
dying injunc- 
tions of Ataul- 
fus, consented 
to the immedi- 
ate restoration 
of Placidia to 
her brother, 
and sent her 
under proper 
escort to the 
Pyrenees. The 
representative 
of the Emperor 
awaiting her 
there was none 
other than her 
former lover 
Constantius 
with the “fierce 
eyes;” and so, 
after many vi- 
cissitudes, after 
a strange and 
chequered ex- 
perience, Placi- 
dia found her- 
self once again 
amidst her own 


people. 





Street in Ravenna. 
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could bring considerable pressure to bear 
upon the Emperor’s widowed sister. At 
any rate,in the year 417, just three years 
after those joyful nuptials in Gaul, Placidia’s 
marriage with Constantius was celebrated at 
Ravenna. In point of splendour and mag- 
nificence the second ceremonial may have 
equalled the first ; but it scarcely excites the 
same interest and sympathy. And yet we 
must admit that both the lovers of Placidia 
displayed a large amount of patience and 
perseverance in their efforts to win the prize. 
It is perhaps scarcely fair to sympathize with 
one to the entire exclusion of the other, and 
the “large-headed, thick-necked” soldier 
seems to have made a fairly good husband. 

The children of this marriage were a boy 
and a girl, named respectively Valentinian 
and Honoria. 

When four years, of unusual quiet had 
elapsed, Honorius consented to associate Con- 
stantius with him on the throne, in accordance 
with a custom become common in both divi- 
sions of the empire since its first introduction 
by Diocletian. Placidia, therefore, had now 
attained to the highest dignity which the 
world had to offer. She had become Empress 
“ Augusta.” But the new Emperor did not 
long enjoy his honours ; indeed, it is more 
than doubtful whether he ever “enjoyed” 
them at all. On the contrary, the whole 
affair appears to have been to him “vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” The life of a Roman 
emperor had long become one of almost 
Oriental effeminacy, and Constantius may 
have found the change from his free and 
active soldier life to be well-nigh intolerable. 
Only seven months after his elevation he 
died, and Placidia was again a widow, and by 
no means free from dangers and difficulties, 
though very different ones from those to 
which she was exposed on the death of 
Ataulfus. Her feeble-minded brother treated 
her now in gne fashion, now in another; 
but with the strong hand of Constantius re- 
moved, his moods could not be depended 
on. Jealousies and quarrels ensued, and the 
Gothic attendants and guards of Placidia, 
still, apparently, regarding her as their 
queen, were inclined to show their loyalty 
to her by fighting her battles in the streets 
of Ravenna. She resolved to put an end to 
this undesirable state of matters by trans- 
ferring herself and her children to Constan- 
tinople, and to the protection of her nephew, 
Theodosius II., who had succeeded his father, 
Arcadius, on the throne of the Eastern Em- 
pire. They were welcomed with much mag- 
nificence and treated with great kindness by 





their relative, who was not, however, to be 
called upon for any long exercise of hospi- 
tality. A few months only had elapsed 
when a message from the West announced 
the death of Honorius. Could Placidia have 
foreseen the nearness of this event, she 
would doubtless have remained at Ravenna. 
Had she been on the spot at the critical 
moment her son would probably have quietly 
been placed on his uncle’s throne. As things 
stood, the pretender, who seemed ever ready 
to make a bid, however hopeless, for the 
dazzling prize of imperial power, was not 
wanting. In this case an insignificant notary 
was the puppet thrust. forward to fill the 
perilous position. The imperial family in 
the East does not seem to have hesitated 
long before deciding that the western half 
of the empire could not be left in the hands 
of such a contemptible usurper. 

Placidia’s son, a child of seven, was arrayed 
in imperial robes, and had the secondary 
title of “ Cesar” conferred upon him, whilst 
Placidia herself was fully confirmed in her 
title of “ Augusta.” 

Theodosius II. placed an army at their dis- 
posal under the command of two barbarian 
generals. Not without encountering some 
reverses, they succeeded in extinguishing the 
ambition of the aspiring notary and the party 
who hoped to profit by his elevation. 

Placidia and her son entered Ravenna, and 
in due time the boy was carried to Rome, and 
there, with the usual ceremonial rites, saluted 
as “ Augustus,” 


PLACIDIA—AUGUSTA. 


From the point we have now reached, the 
eventful history of Placidia takes a new de- 
parture. Hitherto her life and her fortunes 
have been largely controlled by the wills and 
the whims of others. For the future she is 
to be supreme. ‘After her many and varied 
experiences, she was still only in the thirty- 
fifth year of her age.’ From this time, for 
about a quarter of a céntury, she was the un- 
disputed ruler of the Western Empire, first as 
Regent during her son's minority, but to the 
end of her life she was the real, even when 
not the nominal, sovereign. 

For her children were not a success. Her 
son Valentinian III. seems to have been almost 
as indolent, as stupid, and as apathetic as 
either of his uncles, Arcadius or Honorius, 
whilst he lacked what we may call their pas- 
sive virtues, as well as those of his docile and 
superstitious cousin at Constantinople. Whilst 
we have to admit that the children of Placidia 
both contributed to the disgrace and weak- 
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ness of the Empire, we may refuse to give 
any weight to the insinuation that she de- 
iiberately so brought up and so moulded 
the character of her son, that he should be 
both unable and unwilling to take the reins 
of power from her hands, when he became a 
man. This is not only an uncharitable, but 
an improbable account of the matter. Neither 
the follies and escapades of Honoria nor the 
vicious weakness of Valentinian III. could, 








we may well believe, have been otherwise 
than painful to their mother ; and with the 
curious fact before us, that every male de- 
scendant of Theodosius was singularly de- 
ficient in mental and in moral vigour, it is 
needless to account for the weakness of this 
particular one by supposing it to have been 
artificially created and encouraged in him by 
his mother. 

During Placidia’s rule of a quarter of a 











Cathedral and Baptistery, Ravenna. 


century, although no barbarian foe again pe- 
netrated, as Alaric had done, to the heart of 
the Empire, yet its gradual disintegration and 
decay were not fora moment arrested. Limb 
after limb was torn from the parent trunk. 
Saxons, Visigoths, Burgundians, Franks were 
carving for themselves ever larger and larger 
portions from the provinces, and becoming 
always more able and more determined to 





permanently retain their possessions. But the 
loss of Britain or of Gaul must have seemed 
a small thing to the Augusta and her advisers 
compared with the crowning calamity of her 
reign—the loss of the great province of Af- 
rica. Rome was entirely dependent on foreign 
sources for its food supply. Like London 
to-day, it had an ever-increasing population 
of the poorer classes. Then, as now, men from 
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all quarters of the Empire, from all parts of 
Europe, steadily drifted towards the capital. 
But, unlike London, Rome was not a great 
mercantile and industrial city. With its 
wealthy nobles at one end of the social scale, 
and its idle, pauperised plebs at the other 
end, it was ever crying, ‘“ Give, give,” whilst 
it produced nothing in return, no valuable 
equivalent for its immense consumption. 

A daily distribution, first of corn, then of 
loaves of bread, amongst the poorer inhabi- 
tants at the expense of the State had for cen- 
turies been an established custom, a fatal 
legacy from the later Republic to the Empire. 
The authorities had learnt by long experience 
that if the pampered mob of Rome was to be 
kept in good temper, there must be no stop- 
page of the gratuitous food supply. There 
were two things that the people would have, 
come what might—bread and the games of 
the amphitheatre. The short formula into 
which they threw their demands, “ Panem et 
circenses,” has become familiar to us all. For 
the supply of the former Rome had become 
absolutely dependent on the great grain-pro- 
’ ducing province of Africa. The loss of Africa 
meant for Rome deficiency of bread, and it 
was Africa which was now wrenched from 
under Roman dominion by Gaiseric and his 
Vandal hordes, This latest and direst loss 
was the direct result of the mutual quarrels 
and jealousies of two of Placidia’s ablest ser- 
vants and generals—men who, had they but 
been unselfishly loyal and faithful to their 
imperial mistress, might probably have de- 
layed and diverted for a while the impend- 
ing ruin of their country. But the strange 
story of the intrigues of Aetius and Boni- 
facius cannot be touched upon, however 
slightly, in this rapid sketch, We must 
hasten to the end of our heroine’s life. Pla- 
cidia, as a most dutiful and most orthodox 
daughter of the Church, did not fail to build 
churches and to enrich Ravenna with relics, 
and, after her death, with legends. The 
Church of the Holy Cross and the Basilica of 
St. John the Evangelist were both built by 
the pious Augusta. Through the endless 
subtle theological controversies of the day 
she managed apparently to steer a safe 
course, and therefore to preserve an un- 
sullied reputation for orthodoxy, and to gain 
the commendation of ecclesiastical writers. 
In the year A.D. 450 the imperial family 
would seem to have exchanged Ravenna for 
Rome. There the final stage of Placidia’s 
life-journey was reached; there she died 
in the sixtieth year of her age. Her body 
was carried back to Ravenna and embalmed. 





And now we have once more reached the 
little mausoleum from which we started, and 
the marble sarcophagus behind the altar 
of alabaster. Within this narrow home, ex- 
actly in the middle of the fifth century, she 
whose fortunes we have followed hitherto, 
took up her final abode. There, still adorned 
in her imperial trappings, still maintaining 
her imperial dignity, she sat on her throne 
of cypress-wood as the long centuries rolled 
on. 
The city of Rome became the prey of the 
Vandals. The last shadowy emperors of the 
West ceased even to pretend tobe. “The faint 
shadow of their monarchy melted away ;” 
the name as well as the reality of power 
passed into the strong hands of barbarian 
rulers. Her own city of Ravenna, where she 
had so long lived and ruled, the scene of her 
second marriage, the birthplace of her chil- 
dren, became before fifty years had passed 
over her the seat of government and the 
capital of Theodoric. Did the great Ostro- 
goth pay no visit to the quiet recess where 
sat his calm and passionless predecessor ? 
With what feelings would he regard her, the 
stately, death-defying embodiment of that 
Roman “civilitas” which he so fully appre- 
ciated and strove to preserve so faithfully ? 

Three centuries and a half elapsed, and a 
Frankish king, Charlemagne, appeared at 
Rome to receive from the hands of the Pope 
the long-disused imperial crown and sceptre 
of the West, and to found anew a long line of 
‘“‘Roman emperors.” A new and undreamt- 
of enemy to Christendom arises in the deserts 
of Arabia, and the terrible tidal wave of Mo- 
hammedan invasion, having swept over Syria, 
Persia, Egypt, and Afriea, threatens to sub- 
merge Europe also. Europe, stirred to its 
depths by profound enthusiasm and religious 
excitement, precipitates itself in return upon 
the infidels in the Crusades. 

Constantinople, the hitherto impregnable 
city on the Bosphorus, the “new Rome” of 
Constantine, the secure capital of the Eastern 
Roman Empire, yields at length ; she too, as 
her mightier sister, the old Rome, had done 
centuries before to the repeated assaults of her 
foes, and becomes the spoil and the possession 
of the “unspeakable Turk.” The glories, the 
fresh delights of the ‘ Revival of Learning,” 
the “ Renaissance,” come to charm and to 
expand the minds and intellects of men; 
their deeper needs and sentiments find ex- 
pression in the great upheaval of the Reforma- 
tion. We are travelling rapidly down the 
stream of time followed always by the calm 
eyes of the inmate of that sepulchre at Ra- 
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venna. Through all this long series of great 
events she maintained there her undisturbed, 
unbroken vigil. 

At length, in the days of “good Queen 
Bess,” when the Netherlands were making 
their brave fight against the tyranny and the 
bigotry of Spain, quite modern days that 
almost seem within “measurable distance ” 
of our own, in the year 1577, we arrive 
quite suddenly at our journey’s end. 

A party of children obtained access to the 
little church at Ravenna, and doubtless from 
mere childish thoughtlessness, and all un- 
aware of the irreparable nature of the mis- 
chief they were about to commit, they brought 
with them a lighted taper, which they thrust 
into the opening of the tomb, the better to 





see the mysterious lady within. The flame 
touched her, and a few seconds were sufficient 
to snatch from the gaze of all the coming 
centuries the stately Roman “ Augusta,” 
Queen of the Visigoths, daughter, sister, 
wife, mother of emperors, with all her impe- 
rial environment. 

A strange finale! haif weird, half gro- 
tesque, a plain historical fact, yet reminding 
us of some wildly improbable story of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s. It is a curious reflection 
that, but for the careless freak of a thought- 
less child, the reader and the writer might 
have looked on the face of Galla-Placidia. 

For the use of the illustrations to this article we 
are indebted to ‘‘ Picturesque Mediterranean,”’ pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co., Limited. 





THE COMFORTER. 
By MARY HARRISON. 
“ Comfort ye my people, saith your God.” 


1" whole meaning of that wonderful 

book, the Bible, is that men are owned 
of God in the manner in which a glorious 
love owns its dearest belongings. Especially 
is this the teaching of that crown of the Bible, 
the Life which is the Light of men. Within 
this sacred truth prophets and apostles dwelt 
as sheep dwell in their sheep-fold. Forth 
from it they went out to the world as shep- 
herds, to bring wanderers from it into its 
peace and rest. 

It is in this truth that the Bible has its 
origin, and that it has the supreme power 
among ail the books the world contains over 
the mind, and life, and character of man. 
Possessed by no other book, this truth has 
placed the Bible on an eternal throne, suit- 
able as no other truth is to the needs of man, 
his universal, perpetual needs ; to all living 
souls it is dear above all other truth, human 
or divine. And because it is this which 
Christ manifests forth, His religion is the 
most blessed of the religions of the world. 

Happily for that religion, no heart has 
power to banish from itself cravings for the 
ownership of love. Alike amongst high and 
low, simple and wise, the craving to be some- 
body’s, possessed and held by their heart as 
its treasure—a parent's, a child’s, a husband's, 
a wife’s, a friend’s, is indescribable ; and to 
that craving, “My people ” is heaven’s deep 
response. He who created us knows what 
isin us. Though we may close our hearts to 
the divine response, we can never expel the 
want which calls for it, and to which eternal 





love is speaking, to give it rest, and hope, and 
fuller life, and heaven. To refuse and close 
the heart to this is to be one’s own worst 
enemy. It is to inflict on one’s self cruelties 
which are worse than the cruelties of death, 
and which long survive all the other calami- 
ties of human life. And, strange to say, it 
is the calamities of life which most fully 
awaken this craving to be owned, both the 
human and the divine. It is in life’s too 
common experiences—in its times of sick- 
ness, and sorrow ; when joy and health and 
things that smile on our daily way are 
banished—that to be owned by love becomes 
most real and most precious to us. Worldly 
joy and success have an unceasing tendency 
to individualism and isolation. But the ad- 
vent of grief turns individualism into a sense 
of loneliness, and then it is that only those 
who of love of us own us can approach us 
in our joylessness and bitterness intimately 
enough to comfort us. Whether it be from 
sickness and sadness of mind or of body; 
whether through disease, or Sereavement, or 
disappointment, or treachery, the soul longs 
to be owned, for only that can sweeten life 
and make the desert blossom as the rose. 

To the soul transfigured with love the in- 
fluence of this change is so marked and obvi- 
ous that its highest joy is to meet and satisfy 
the deep craving. At the sight of the sorrow- 
stricken face it longs to be a comforter. It 
finds its end, and life, and happiness in com- 
forting, more even than the sad find in being 
comforted. Such is the outgoing of humanity, 
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especially when those in need of comfort are 
the “own ” of those who can give it. 

In this mysterious passage of comfort from 
soul to soul we have one of the most exquisite 
betrayals of man's origin in God. In His 
own image made He him. It gives a true 
insight into the Spirit and ways of God. It 
is heavenly love in an earthen vessel. Such is 
divine service—a passing on from the strong 
of strength for the weak ; an intimate proving 
of a need being the sole reason for spontane- 
ously and lovingly supplying it, because the 
needy are our own. 

A mother folding her little thirsty baby 
with her round arms to her breasts ; a shep- 
herd carrying the faint lamb that staggers in 
the heat of the day ; a nurse gliding gently 
from bed of pain to bed of pain, soothing 
and giving peace ; a friend in a home bereaved 
of its head undertaking affairs and shedding 
tears of sympathy, these are far more than 
mere mechanical responses of help. They are 
spiritual unions of creature-cravings, on the 
one hand, in feebleness and want and woe, 
and of creature-ability to help, on the other 
hand, for the fuller and happier life found ‘in 
the attractiveness of weakness and misery, 
the passion of what isdivine “to satisfy the 
needy soul.” 

If we could but feel that these higher 
correspondences of life were the outcome 
and image of relations between God and His 
creatures, that God owns us as love owns its 
loved ones, and stay our souls upon it, we 
should live in great peace and dignity, and 
life would have new value. Comfort ye my 
people are wide, all-embracing words. It was 
to “ His own” He came, though so far were 
they from likeness to Him that, man of 
sorrows as He was, they did not comfort 
Him. They added gall and wormwood to 
His sorrows; returned mocking and scorn 
for His pleadings ; and were so utterly insen- 
sible to His glory as to call Him blasphemer 
and devil, crucifying Him between two 
thieves. The mystery of the Son was the 
eternal Spirit of the Father. But for all that 
they despised and rejected Him and moved 
Him by great words of evil, they were His own. 
Calvary was surrounded by the men Jesus 
described in sorrowful indignation as vipers, 
serpents, hypocrites, robbers of widows’ 
houses, making the House of Prayer a den of 
thieves. Yet was He as intimately linked 
with them all as a mother who on her death- 
bed prays for the prodigal whose sins have 
brought her, by love for him and sorrow for 
them to her last sickness and her grave. He 
prayed, for they needed prayer. 





“My people” is no mere response to 
sentimental beauty. {tis not a name uttered 
under a spiritual charm. It quivers not 
with admiration, but with pity and the sound 
of grief and tears. That the divine heart 
craves for what is perfect and beautiful, and 
finds its satisfaction and rest in it, is 
beyond doubt. But it is not a satisfied and 
restful cry that we hear. It is the outbreak of 
a yearning sorrow over sorrow, the response 
of pity to a steady gaze upon a pained and 
craving face. “My people,” victims of a 
thousand stern necessities. “My people! 
Comfort ye My people, saith your God.” 

And none can escape those necessities. 
They are born in us at our birth. Once 
alive, we are a cluster of cravings. Not to 
have them is death. And by the very 
multitude and necessity of them we are a 
claim upon Him, whose offspring we are. 
Body, mind, heart are each full of Him. 
They are the hands which lay hold of 
parental love and grapple us to its labour. 
Growing life multiplies them. A something 
in the inner man is constantly demanding 
the supply of needs, not of choice, nor of 
taste, but of necessity; because we were 
made so. It is while gazing upon the human 
face, upturned now in mute trust as a child 
upon His knee, and now as a man crucifying 
Him and putting Him to open shame, that 
He who gave us being meets the deep, un- 
ceasing need of the heart, and bids His 
servants do service to Him. “Comfort ye 
my people.” 

Such, then, is the spirit which moves in 
the Maker of us all, and in all who are 
born of Him. Not to comfort the comfort- 
less is to be God’s faithless and unworthy 
creatures, and to ignore the plain duty of 
our relationship to both God and one another. 
Comforters of the souls of men, these, and 
only these, are servants of God. The end for 
which His service was ordained, and for 
which He Himself lives and loves and works 
is no other than this. The Order of the 
Most High, if we may so speak, is the Order 
of the Comforter. 

For what did Jesus live? To whom was 
that great life of His an all-embracing supply 
of needs? What were His riches on earth, 
and what are His riches in glory? Were 
they not, and are they not still, for the wn- 
comforted? For them He toiled and thought 
and went about, and lived and died and rose 
again. And from the place to which He 
rose He sent, as the continuation of Himself 
in the world, ‘‘the Holy Ghost the Com- 
forter.” His parting promise was that as 
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He, the Comforter, had been with His fol- 
lowers, so now He would henceforth be in 
them. As He had been to men, He would 
insist that they should be to them. His 
parting prayer for them was that they 
might be in this needy world as He had 
been. They should be comforters. 

The object, then, of Christ’s salvation is 
that we may live for the end for which He 
Himself lives; we are to be His nobility— 
the King’s Own, amongst the sad subjects 
of His kingdom. And only as we meet the 
necessities of the men and women and chil- 
dren we meet going about in the common 
walks of life,—their deepest, and, being un- 
satisfied, their saddest necessities,—can we 
serve and satisfy Him. 

“Comfort ye my people.” This is the 
standing order of the army of the great 
King. All want is sacred to Him. Even 
thirst for a cup of water. It is His people 
that thirst, the creatures of His hand, the 
objects of His love. The servants of His 
household are comforters. The least that 
needs is the greatest in His sight. 

Nor can this command elude or dishearten 
the poorest and the youngest. A little child 
may obey it. Nay, a little child, because it 
is a little child, is a comforter. It is the 
simple and tender and innocent in us which 
is the comforter. All children are of the 





Great Comforter’s kingdom. They have 
most of “the riches of glory.” Silver and 
gold have no currency here ; only tears and 
smiles and grasps of hand and enfolding 
arms. These are the coin of the realm of 
the Comforter. Not to shrink from the 
pollution, not to lecture in the sorrow, not 
to point to triumphant principles in the 
follies of men, but just to gaze steadily and 
openly into their faces, and out of a feeling 
of the keenest need of the moment, and 
what it is they can do least well without to 
supply it, that is comfort. It is to be lite- 
rally “their strength and their portion” as 
daily bread is, and as God is, for ever. 

It is the strength of our hearts that we 
have to give, for that it is which we have 
received. It is not anything else for which 
our deepest nature craves. In sorrow, weak. 
ness, or a sense of pollution, blunder and sin, 
the stern necessity of the soul is for some- 
body’s heart to put strength into us. We 
long for communion, for life and strength 
and rest inone another. This is the great 
mystery and dignity which belongs to man, 
that he can give comfort to his fellow, as he 
can receive it from his God. He receives of 
God’s fulness, and imparts of it. The duty 
of life is to use this, its highest power; to 
save the victims of want, and to be, there- 
fore, the servants of the Most High. 





SING WHEN YOU THINK OF ME. 


St when you think of me, 

Do not repine ; 

Should there be sighing when 
Glory is mine ? 


While I am learning here 
Heavenly lore, 

Growing in spirit-life, 
Can you deplore ? 


How I have longed to be 
Free from all sin ! 

How I have longed to be 
Holy within ! 





Oh, what companions 
Round me will throng ! 

Perfected spirits for 
Service and song. 


Yet in the glory-land, 
Tender and true, 

I shall be waiting still, 
Waiting for you! 


None must be missing, 
All the home band 
Surely will gather there, 

On the bright strand. 


Sing, when you think of me, 
Do not repine ; 
Should there be sighing when 
Glory is mine ? ; “ 


CLARA THWAITES, 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. G. 8. REANEY. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds.” 
Lesson: Acts iv. 5—20. 


Text: ‘‘ There is none other name under heaven given among 
men whereby we must be saved.” 


REMEMBER many years ago reading a 

story of a little boy (who is a clergy- 
man in a North of England city to-day), who 
had been wonderfully influenced in his life 
by adream. He was a shy boy, and timid 
pe talking much upon sacred subjects. 
Yet he knew that the dearest wish of his 
heart was to be good. He knew that even 
boys might be decided in matters of religion, 
for his dear old granny had once told him 
that his father from a very early age had 
been a Christian lad. What was to hinder 
him from becoming as much in earnest as his 
father had been before him? Nothing ; only 
he did not quite understand how it was all 
to come about. He listened very attentively 
to the sermons he heard Sunday by Sunday ; 
but the preacher seemed always talking 
“above his head.” He had so much to say 
to the grown-up people that he could not 
stop to put things simply to children. Thus 
it happened that poor little Albert puzzled 
his brain over a matter which, perhaps, a 
quiet talk with his father or mother might 
have made quite clear to him, only he was 
too shy to ask for it. 

One night he dreamt that he was walking 
with much toil and labour up a very high 
hill. He felt strangely tired, but would not 
give in because at the top of the hill there 
was a large palace which he felt sure was 
heaven. At length he reached the longed- 
for spot, and his heart beat quick as he has- 
tened towards a golden gate. Rapping with 
his knuckles, so eagerly that his arm quite 
ached, he watched impatiently for the gate 
to open. Soon he saw it move. Softly and 
silently it flew back, and an angel stood 
before him with a shining face full of ten- 
derness. 

“‘ What name, little boy ?” said the angel, 
bending down towards him. 

“ Albert,” said our little friend with a 
ving of pride-in his tones, for was it not the 
same name as the Prince of Wales’? And 








had he’not always been glad that he had 
that name? He expected the angel to look 
pleased, but instead of that, the angel looked 
troubled as, shaking his head, he said sorrow- 
fully, 

** We have no room in heaven for a little 
boy who comes there with that name,” and 
softy—but oh, how sadly it seemed now—the 
gate was closed. 

Albert thought in his dream that he 
turned away weeping bitterly. It was just 
like this always ; he knew how to get a little 
way towards heaven, but how to enter it— 
that was the question. 

While he sat weeping and disconsolate, he 
saw a troop of little children climbing the 
hill by the way he had come. And as they 
came néarer, to his great surprise, he saw 
his sister Lottie was the leader. They were 
so intent upon reaching the palace that they 
did not see him; but he followed closely, 
wondering if they, too, were to bs disap- 
pointed as to getting in. He saw Lottie 
knock timidly, and remembering his own 
loud knock, thought she would not be heard ; 
but she had scarcely taken her hand away 
when the gate was opened as before by the 
angel with the shining face. He put the 
same question to Lottie which he had done 
to Albert ; but just when the boy expected 
to hear his sister give her Christian name, 
he heard instead the one word, “ Jesus.” 

“Pass in,” said the angel, and then he 
asked the next, and the next, and to all as 
he said, ‘“‘ What name?” the answer came in 
clear childish tones, “ Jesus,” and each was 
bidden to enter in. 

Albert’s heart was beating as he fell back 
into place behind the last little girl to seek 
admission. The angel looked surprised. 

“What! back again so soon?” he said, 
adding with a smile, “ What name do you 
give now, little boy ?” 

And Albert almost shouted feg joy, as he 
pronounced the magic name which had let 
all these little girls pass within the portal of 
heaven—the name of “ Jesus.” 

“Welcome to your heavenly home,” said 
the angel, and Albert found himself in the 
beautiful palace at last. The sound of sing- 
ing made him hasten forwards, when sud- 
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denly he found himself amongst thousands | ciently glorious privilege; but we are told 
of angel children, who gathered about the | to petition the Father.“ in the Son’s name.” 
throne of the King, and to his great surprise | Let me tell you a story which illustrates 
and joy, he felt he knew the song they sang, | this fact. During the time of the American 
and he joined his voice to theirs. At last | war it was no unusual thing for wounded 
his heart’s desire was realised. He had not | soldiers to find their way up to the house of 
only seen heaven from the outside, but had | a certain great man, whose son was known 
been allowed to enter in. The joy awoke | to be fighting bravely on the side to which 
him. It was indeed only a dream, but how | these men belonged, and they would petition 
much it had taught him! It was the name | relief “for the son’s sake,” such petition 
of Jesus which could alone bring him to | being invariably met by the gift of money, 
heaven; without that name all was hopeless. | which the great man charged his servant to 
He was satisfied now. He read his Bible | take to them. But one day one poor soldier 
intelligently, and found “Jesus” met every | insisted upon seeing the great man himself. 
need. He was scarcely less silent than be- | This the servant refused. His master was 
fore. For a long time no one guessed his | too busy to see every poor soldier who came 
secret ; but that dream had discovered to | to the door. Was it not enough that he was 
Albert a fact which as he grew older had | so liberal with his money ? 

more and more influence upon his life. That | ‘Take that to your master,” said the man, 
name not only held a promise for the life to | pulling out with his left arm (the right had 
come, but Albert found it saved him from | been lost in battle) a somewhat soiled note, 
yielding to temptation, saved him from being | which was addressed to the great man and 
satisfied with anything less than the best. | sealed. 

Hence it helped to make hita what we know | _ The servant delivered the note unwillingly. 
him to be to-day—noble, unselfish, Christ- | What was his surprise when his master had 
like. read it, to hear him exclaim— 

“Bring him in, John. This letter is from 
my son. This poor fellow is no ordinary 
beggar; he comes in my son’s name. To 
send him away without seeing him would be 





SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Take the name of Jesus with you.” 


Lesson : John xiv, 1—17. ' to dishonour my boy, who is yonder in the 
Text: “‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, He battle-field.” 
oe And so while those who had pleaded for 


Somz old writer tells us that there are | help because, like the son of the house, they 
two angels standing, the one just outside | were soldiers, had received money and passed 
and the one inside of heaven’s gate. The | on, this one man came with a special right, a 
one on the outside is called ‘‘ Whosoever,” | special claim, and his needs were attended 
and his business is to let everybody in who | to and his heart made glad because he came 
comes with the Saviour’s name upon his lips. | —not as a stranger, but in the son’s name. 
The one inside the gate is called “‘Whatso-| Let us get this thought into our hearts, 
ever,” and his work is to show those who|and prayer will become more real, more 
have entered heaven the glorious possessions | helpful to us every day we live. With the 
which are theirs when they come to claim | swiftness of thought prayer will do us good 
their riches in the name of Jesus Christ. service in every moment of temptation, 

I am glad the spirit of the thought is quite | secret or open. As we read God’s word we 
true; and none may have greater joy in | shall unconsciously find we get our best help 
realising this than our thoughtful boys and|from it, when we are in the spirit of 
girls, who are all anxiety to live out their |“ prayer.” “ Blessed are the pure in heart. 
daily life to Him whom they love to think | for they shall see God.” Lord, give me this 
of as their best Friend, the Lord Jesus Christ | heart purity, I ask it in His name. “Blessed 
Himself. is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose 

Let us try and realise the fulness of the | sin is covered.” © God, forgive my trans- 
promise of the text. Weare right to expect | gression, cover my sin ; I ask it in His name. 
and claim great things, help, strength, grace, | This is the way to seek such heart blessing 
and wisdom for every day’s life. It is not }as will give to the life power to bless and 
so much our need which gives us the right, | comfort others. Daniel and the three Hebrew 
as the name we present. We are not even | children knew the power of prayer ; and all 
limited to the plea for the sake of the Son— | good, brave, Christ-like men and women to- 
which of itself would seem an almost suffi-| day know the power of prayer, and many 
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° ° ‘ | 
tender little children to-day know the joy of | through narrow and much crowded streets 


telling their needs out to the eternal Father, 
strong to save, and all the sunshine of the 
world’s truest gladness to-day is somewhere 
in some hearts and lives associated with 
prayer. Christ prayed. 
nights in prayer. He 
heart’s need. 
of old, “ Lord, teach us to pray.” 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.” 
Lesson: Col. iii. 1—17. 
Text: “‘Whatsoever ye do in word or deed, do all in the Name 
of the Lord Jesus.” —Cot, iii, 17. 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT had an officer 
in his army whose name happened to be 
Alexander. One day he sent for him, and 
looking at him sternly, said, 

“Tf you cannot bear the name you have 
more worthily, you had better change it. 
Remember it is my name, and I am jealous 
for its honour.” 


The officer gathered quite an inspiration | 


from the reproof. He determined to make 
the Emperor proud of him, and he succeeded. 
Now, perhaps, had Alexander the Great 
sent earlier for the officer a great deal of 
what had proved to be an ignoble life might 
have been spared. Of this we are quite sure 
—the officer had never realised the responsibility 
before. The reproof of the Emperor made 
him think. 

And, perhaps, boys and girls, who little 
by little allow bad habits to grow, who feel 
sure they mean to take their place in the 
world on the side of right and truth some day, 
but it is no use trying now while they are 
so young; perhaps these boys and girls 
would have seen everything quite differently 
if they could have heard the Christ-child 
whose name they bear (Christian) say, 
“ Your life to-day—everything you are and 
do will bring honour or dishonour to my 
name ; therefore be true and right and good 
now.” 

Let me tell you of something which hap- 
pened not longer ago than when some, who 
are the men and women of to-day, were quite 
little children. 

One morning in early spring, when the 
singing of birds and+budding of hedge-rows, 
and the gentle, happy mooing of the cows, 
so delighted to be turned out to grass, made 
everything around bright and full of the 
thought of God—a lawyer crossed some 
meadows which lay between his own house 
-and a busy city, and hastily wended his way 


| 


He spent whole | 
knew the human | 
Let us say with His disciples 





to his office. When within five minutes of 
his destination, while waiting to cross the 
road until a heavily laden trolly should have 
passed, he was startled a little to feel a hand 
stealthily finding its way into his coat poc- 
ket. Turning round sharply he grasped the 
arm of the man who was trying to rob 
him. 

“What are you doing ?” he asked sterniy, 
looking into a dark, hopeless face. And the 
reply came in deep, troubled tones, 

“Sir, it was a case of starving or thieving, 
and I was trying my fortune at the latter.” 

Without relaxing hold of the arm, the 
lawyer looked at his watch. He could not 
waste a minute if, with his usual punctuality, 
he reached the office at the precise moment 
of ten. But that face—how hopelessly sad 
its look, how it appealed for somebody’s 
patience, somebody’s love! Could he, by 
sparing a few minutes, say something, do 
something to help that poor fellow ? 

As he paused and pondered, it seemed as 
if Christ's word were whispered in his ear— 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
these, ye have done it unto Me.” Without 
another moment’s delay his decision was 
made. 

“Come with me,” he said, turning back, 
and still with his hand on the arm of the 
man, crossing the road with as much haste 
as was possible. 

The hopeless man made sure he was being 
taken to the police court, to be given in 
charge for his wicked attempt to steal. 
What was his surprise then to find the gen- 
tleman turn into an eating-house, and to 
hear him order, “Coffee and mutton chops 
for two.” 

Now, I think that was just splendid of 
him to do. It reminds us of the story of 
Jesus, when sitting wearily on the well of 
Sychar (John iv.). A poor, sinful woman 
came to draw water, and Jesus longed to 
help her to be a good woman. What was 
the first thing He did to make helping her 
possible? Did He tell her all about her 
wicked life—lecture her, scold her? No; 
He just asked her to give Him a drink of 
water. It was such a little thing to do, but 
it helped to establish a bond of sympathy 
between that poor sorrowful woman and 
the great and glorious Saviour. It helped 
her afterwards to listen to His talk and to 
believe in Him. 

And I think the lawyer of whom we are 
speaking won the confidence of the poor 
man whom he wanted so much to help by 
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just sitting down with him at the same table 
and taking some food with him. 

“T cannot talk to you while you are so 
hungry,” the lawyer had said; “but when 
you have satisfied your appetite, you shall 
tell me your story.” 

It was soon told. The poor fellow had 
done many wrong things when a boy, and 
had served his time in prison. He was at 
that time what is called a “ ticket-of-leave 
man.” He might come out of prison, but 
the police would have to keep an eye upon 
him. He finished his very sad story by 
saying— 

“T tell you, sir, I haven’t half a chance. 
No one will trust me. I’ve lost my good 
name. Yes, I’ve no name now.” 

The lawyer looked earnestly at the poor 
man. 

“Listen to me,” he said, as he drew him- 
self up to his full height and stood erect 
before the hopeless man. ‘You shall not 
say you have no name, I will give you mine. 
God has helped me to keep that name un- 
sullied. He will help you to do the same if 
you ask Him. From this hour call yourself 
James Henderson ; for that is the name I 
give you. No, do not thank me. I do not 
want words, I want your life. I will get a 
friend of mine, some miles away, to give you 
work in his factory. You will at least have 
one chance more. Do not forget all you do 
will bring honour or dishonour to the name 
you bear.” 

*% % * % % 

Five, ten, fifteen years passed away. The 
good lawyer had not heard any news of his 
namesake for a long, long time. His friend at 
the factory had died, and the others in the firm 
were strangers to him. One Sunday morn- 
ing on coming home from church, his servant 
told him that a gentleman had called, was 
waiting for him in his study ; his card was 
on the hall table. The lawyer read the 
name upon the card with a grim smile. 
Could this be his old friend of fifteen years 
ago? At least the name was his own, 
* James Henderson.” 

He had not long to wait in order to know. 
He went to his study and found a tall gen- 
tlemanly man standing by the window. No; 
this visitor could have nothing to do with 
that hopeless man of fifteen years ago. So 
at least the lawyer thought until the visitor 
spoke—then imagine his surprise. 

“My benefactor!” exclaimed the caller, 
with a sudden flash of joy in his cheeks. 
“Think of me then—see me now, and know I 
owe it all to you. -Your name has saved me.” 





Then he hurriedly told his story. For 
the first few years he had had a dreadful 
struggle to overcome bad habits, but the 
knowledge of whose name he bore made him 
desperately in earnest. Then dwelling upon 
the lawyer’s kindness had made him long to 
be good; and the memory of a praying 
mother had led him to church. . . . He had 
married a Christian woman, and done so 
well of late years in the factory that the 
previous day they had offered him a junior 
partnership in the firm, and he had come, 
his life in his hands, to thank his good bene- 
factor for all he had done for him in trusting 
him with his untarnished name. 

Now do you see what St. Paul means 
when he tells us to do everything in the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Let us with a gladsome mind.” ° 
Lesson: Psalm ciii, 
Text: “ Giving thanks always for all things unto God and the 
Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ,’’—Epn. v, 20. 

“Tr is a good thing to give thanks,” so 
said David in his Psalms, and it is quite as 
true to-day as then. A thankful heart means 
a sunshiny life, whereas fretfulness and com- 
plaining tend to make every one more or 
less miserable. Our text tells us to give 
thanks “always” and for “all things.” It 
is easy enough to give thanks sometimes, and 
for certain or special things; but this is 
only going a very little way towards carry- 
ing out St. Paul’s suggestion. Perhaps we 
cannot always give thanks because we are so 
discouraged and perplexed about things con- 
cerning our own individual lives. 

Boys and girls have their moods as well 
as other people, and sometimes they despair 
of doing anything worthy of the doing, be- 
cause all they attempt is so small, and (they 
think) of so little value. It is a beautiful 
lesson to learn early in life, that an act is 
consecrated and ennobled by the desire and 
aim—the /ife within the act. 

In one of Murillo’s pictures in the Louvre 
he shows us the interior of a convent kitchen ; 
but those who are doing the work are not 
mortals in old dresses, but beautiful white 
angels, One very calmly puts the kettle on 
the fire to boil, and one is lifting up a pail of 
water, and one is at the kitchen-dresser reach- 
ing up for plates. The painter makes every 
one to be so busy and working with such a 
will that, somehow, you forget pans are pans 
and pots are pots, and think only of the 
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angels; and kitchen-work seems so bright | The unconscious influence of the room has 
and beautiful. refreshed you. In a little while you feel 

Now I think there is a beautiful little life- | quite different. It is something like this 
thought here which will help us all through | which happened to Jenny in her heart. The 





our lives, if we can only once make it ours. He 
cho aims for perfection in a trifle is trying to do 
that trifle holily. He who accepts his work, 


be it a child’s work or a man’s for God, is | 


doing a great thing, because so to accept it 
will mean to make the very best of it. 


of grass in the green fields, where the little 
lambs gambol in the sunshine, I will be a 
perfect blade. 


This, then, is our lesson: there is no one | 


so small but life may become great to them 
by high endeavour. Even a sick, crippled 
child can fill her niche in the world of service 
for God. The kingdom of heaven is at hand 
just where we are. 

Some years ago a poor little cottage girl 
injured her leg, and had to keep her bed for 
several weary weeks and months. She had 
many kind, true friends who did their best 
to help her to bear her misfortunes patiently ; 
but she dwelt so much upon her sorrows 
that she quite forgot to count up her mercies. 
Sometimes her poor mother would beg her 
fretful little girl to be more cheerful, and I 


daresay Jenny tried to be; but it was but a | 


poor trial at the best. She made the effort 
just to please mother; she had no beauti- 
ful, strong, glad purpose in her heart to give 
thanks in the name of the Lord Jesus—just 
because she loved Him and knew something 
of His love to her, and that she was willing — 
nay, even glad—to suffer for His sake, and 
to bear pain for Him. Jenny would know 
all this some day; but she did not know it 
then. 

By-and-by Jenny was taken to a children’s 
hospital. She cried and fretted very much 
about leaving home—instead of being glad 


to go where there was some hope of her | 


getting better. And for two or three weeks 
after she got there I am afraid every one 
thought her to be a very disagreeable little 
girl, But something happened as time went 
on. I think I must try and explain what that 
something was. You know what it is to go 
into a room—perhaps it is a hot summer’s 
day, and you have been walking quickly and 
are very tired ; the room is deliciously cool 
and the air is fragrant with the scent of 
mignonette. You felt weary and out of 
sorts as you came in, but soon you get rested. 


If | 
I am only a drop in a shower of rain, I will | 
be a perfect drop. If I am only a tiny blade | 


| influence in that hospital ward was breezy 
| and fresh with the gentle wind of love, which 
| belongs to God’s kingdom. It was fragrant 
with the perfume of many a kindly deed 
and Joving thought. Jenny felt refreshed, 
less weary, less inclined to be cross, and, 
long before she knew’ it, she was learning 
beautiful, helpful lessons from the Lord 
Jesus Himself—lessons which she spelt over 
and over again, in the loving deeds of His 
people—chiefly the nurses. 

One day Jenny was carried out of her bed 
to the operating-room. The doctors hal 
said she must lose her leg, if her life were to 
be spared ; but they had not told her this, 
|and before anything was done they sent her 
to sleep, so that she could not feel the pain. 
When she woke up she was in her bed—her 
kind nurse beside her. Jenny said nothing 
for a few days, and nurse thought she did 
not know her leg had gone—for the cradle 
which protected her’ from the bed-clothes 
| was just in the same place as it was before 
|the poor injured limb was taken away. 
But one morning Jenny whispered shyly to 
nurse— 

“You will not tell Uncle Jim, when he 
‘comes to see me to-day, that my poor leg 

has been cut off, will you? I want him first 
to see that I really don’t mind so very much, 
and then he won’t be so grieved.” 

** And how is it, Jenny, that you are so 
| cheerful about it?” asked nurse. “I made 
| sure you did not know what had happened.” 
“ Yes, I guessed all about it,” said Jenny 
| with glistening eyes. ‘‘ Everybody has been 
|so doubly kind to me since that day, and I 

have tried to thank God for being so good 
to me, and—-and— it seems easy not to mind 
| when one gets thinking of Jesus.” 

| The name of the Lord Jesus, you see. 
| made Jenny’s thanks sincere and true ; and 
| thinking of Him, the Christ-child, whose life 
'on earth was one long, patient suffering for 
‘us, lifted her right out of the cares and 
troubles which before had made her fretful. 
Long before Jenny had left that hospital 
she had won for herself the name of “ Sun- 
| shine Jenny.” 

| If we find it hard to give thanks always 
| and for all things, let us remember it is only 
| possible to do this when we associate with 
| our thanks the namz of the Lord Jesus. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. | 


A UNIVERSITY FOR WALES. 


4 T the recent meeting of the Eisteddfod Mr. Lewis 
Morris gave timely and forcible expression to the 
desire of the Welsh people for a University of their 
own. Real educational progress has been made by 
the Principality during the last few years. The 
local colleges at Bangor, Cardiff, and Aberystwith 
are doing admirable work, and it is quite reasonable 
that instead of sending their students to London 
and Victoria universities to obtain formal recogni- 
tion of their merits, they should ask for power to 
confer degrees in their own right. The multiplica- 
tion of universities beyond a certain point is likely 
te do evil rather than good, but it cannot fairly be 
alleged that we have reached that limit yet. Scot- 


land, Ireland, and England are already well provided | 


for, and Wales should now be placed in the same 
position. Some people are afraid that a Welsh 
university, for commercial reasons, might make its 
degrees too cheap; but, with ordinary precautions, 
such as have been taken elsewhere, it is easy to 
guard against that danger. And as for the diversity 
of language, a university will do far more to remove 
than to perpetuate a barrier that causes misunder- 
standing and estrangement. 


THE LICENSING SESSIONS. 


The reports of the licensing sessions this year are 
of unusual interest, and though no great success in 
diminishing the number of public-houses can be 
reported at present, public opinion in favour of 
reform is evidently growing in volume and in force. 
In almost every important town and in countless 
country districts there has been an organized protest 
against the iniquities of the present system, and the 
publicans have thought the case sufficiently serious 
to make it necessary that they should defend them- 
selves with experienced legal aid. Steady pressure, 
constantly applied in this way, will be sure to tell. 
The customs and the prejudices of the licensing 
magistrates have already been shaken, and before 
long the local authorities will be induced to do their 
part. We cannot afford to wait for Local Option— 
if we ever get it—before attacking the evil; and 
even with that weapon, unless the public conscience 
has been educated, we shall be as powerless as 
before. The true policy is to keep on hammering 
away in every district, and to close a drinking-shop 
every time that the law gives an opportunity. 
Vigilance, energy, and patience will carry us as far 
as a half-hearted Act of Parliament. 


METHODISM AND THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 
Opinions in favour of modifying the iron system 
of itineracy as it now exists is rapidly ripening 
among the Wesleyans, and the Conference at Not- 
tingham by a practically unanimous vote appointed 


a committee to take up the question. It is high 
time that some change should be made. Every year 
makes a three years’ limit more intolerable. To see 
its effect at this moment we have but to look at 
Glasgow. Three years ago the Rev. W. J. Dawson, 
a minister endowed with very remarkable popular 
gifts, the very man for the place and the people, 
was appointed to labour there. His success has 
been even greater than his warmest admirers had 
ventured to foretell. He has proved able to attract 
and to sway the keen and vigorous intelligence of 
that great city. He has kindled a love of noble 
literature, a passion for social righteousness. Every 
month has made his influence deeper and fuller. 
And now the three years have run out, and the 
inexorable decree drives him from his work to find a 
new home elsewhere. It is Penelope’s web over 
again: the night unweaves the labour of the day. 
Each man has to make a new start among fresh 
faces and strange minds. These nomads of the 
religious world can strike no roots. They can estab- 
lish no lasting hold. ‘The law paralyses their power 
among the families of their own people, and makes 
it almost impossible for them to reach the vast 
masses that lie outside the domain of the churches. 
This iron tyranny will have to be modified, not 
necessarily by the abolition of itineracy, but by the 
extension of its period. And when the Wesleyan 
Conference goes to Parliament to obtain the neces- 
sary powers, they will be wise if they take Mr. Price 
Hughes’s advice and go once for all, taking authority 
not merely to remedy a single evil but to deal with 
other difficulties as they may arise. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE HOLY COAT AT TREVEsS. 


The enormous mass of pilgrims which the exhibi- 
tion of the Holy Coat at Tréves has already drawn 
from all parts of the world shows how strong a hold 
the Roman Catholic Church still retains upon the 
unquestioning devotion of her adherents, and how 
impotent even the most enlightened of them are to 
break with the traditional superstitions of the past. 
When the last exhibition took place in 1844, the 
number of visitors exceeded a million and a quarter, 
and on this occasion, owing to increased facilities of 
travel, it is expected that the total will amount to as 
much as two millions. And yet it is difficult to 
understand how any intelligent Roman Catholic can 
fail to realise the intrinsic improbability of the legend 
and the shadowy nature of the evidence by which 
the tradition is supported. It is hard to suppose 
that the seamless coat of the Crucifixion can have 
been rescued from the Roman legionaries and have 
been preserved in secrecy and: silence for three cen- 
turies till the time of the Empress Helena’s pilgrim- 
age to Palestine. Even then there is still a gulf of 
more than eight centuries before we find the first 
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distinct reference to the legend, and then another | 
forty years elapse before the relic is actually brought | 


to light. And then, to make the case worse, there is 
the counterclaim put forward by another city, so 
ingeniously compromised by ecclesiastical authority. 
The utmost credulity might well fail in such a case 
as this. Nor can it be maintained that the teaching 
of the Romish bishops is ingenuous or honest. The 
Bishop of Tréves is reported to have said that the 
worship of the pilgrims is not intended for the Coat 
but for Him who wore it. But he knows that it is 
the Coat itself which these thousands have travelled 
vast distances to see; that it is the Coat to which 
they look for miraculous cure; that it is from the 
Coat that they seek to buy indulgences with their 


gifts. To find Him who is said to have worn it, and | 
to worship Him, they need not have come to Tréves | 


to swell the throng. He is with all devout souls 
always and everywhere. 


THE REPRESSION OF DRUNKENNESS IN GERMANY. 


They do nothing by halves in Germany, and when 


a peril to the State either from without or from | 
within is once realised, they strike fearlessly at the | 


very root of the evil. The Bill which their Govern- 
ment has introduced for the repression of drunken- 
ness in vigour and stringency goes far beyond any 


scheme that has been seriously suggested here. It | 


absolutely prohibits the sale of liquor to children 
under the age of sixteen, to any person already 
drunk, to any one known to be an habitual drunkard, 
or on credit ; if a man wants drink he must pay for 
it then and there, a most salutary precaution. 


measure makes the greatest advance. It treats him, 
if not as a criminal, yet as one who cannot be con- 
sidered accountable for his actions, and takes power 
to appoint a guardian over any persons who are dis- 
qualified by drunkenness from managing their own 
affairs, who threaten to bring their families to want, 
or endanger the lives of themselves or other people. 
The guardian may in case of necessity place his ward 
in an asylum for inebriates and keep him there, and 
if he fails to act, the judicial authorities may do so 
in his stead. Some people—we are not of the 
number—may think that this is going to extremes, 
but with reasonable precautions to prevent the law 
being made to serve improper purposes, it appears to 
us both wiseand merciful. Herein England, although 
we have asylums, we place far too many obstacles in 
the way of entrance, and if a sufferer shrinks from 
appearing before two justices of the peace or has 
not sufficient power of will to voluntarily surrender 
for a time a freedom that is really a slavery, nothing 
can be done to help him. 


THE PALESTINE CONTROVERSY. 


If it is possible for a bishop to recognise that he 
has made a mistake, Dr. Blyth, the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, must sincerely regret that he ever allowed 
himself to make a public attack upon the Church 








But | 
it is in dealing with the drunkard himself that the | 





Missionary Society, and still more that his accusa- 
tions were definite and could be tested before a tri- 
bunal. Without humiliating the Bishop by the use 


| of plain terms, the Archbishop of Canterbury and 


his assessors, to whom the whole case was referred, 
practically vindicate the society at every point. Dr. 
Blyth demanded that by virtue of his office he should 
attend and preside at the meetings of the Missionary 
conference. He is now informed that his position 
would not be in any way strengthened, his dignity 
consulted, or his authority duly observed, if his 
demands were satisfied. He alleged that the society 
engages in systematic aggression on the Churches of 
the East in concert with the American Presbyterians, 
directing against the Greek Church the strength 
that should have been used for the conversion of the 
Mohammedans. Before the Archbishop’s court 
these charges were practically withdrawn, and the 
arbitrators expressly state that they find no indica- 
tion of aggression upon other Churches with the aid 
of American workers. On one other point judgment 
goes against the Bishop. It has been his custom to 
refuse the rite of confirmation to converts who in 
infancy had received the chrism of the Greek Church. 
He is now told that though confirmation is not indis- 
pensable for admission to communion, it ought not 
to be refused to candidates who intelligently and 
conscientiously desire it, and that the authorities of 
the Greek Church should be carefully informed that 


| the Anglican Church lays great stress upon a method 


of administering the rite which it believes to be 
Apostolic. How the Bishop will extricate himself 
from the position in which he now stands it is im- 
possible to forecast ; but as he is at heart a good and 
honest man, he may accept the verdict and carry 


| out its advice. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
CYCLING MISSIONS. 


The cycle in its various forms is rapidly becoming 
a regular auxiliary in evangelistic work, and its 
value is already recognised in other lands than our 
own. The Methodist Times in a recent number gave 
a very interesting account of a Cycling Mission 
Band formed by some young men at Willesden, who 
had their Saturday afternoons free, and were anxious 
to combine sound exercise with Christian work. 
This has been their method: ‘A place has been 
selected, a dozen, or sometimes a score, miles away 
from home—a little village generally, which has 
been rarely missioned. There has been a pleasant 
run through country lanes, and then every house in 
the village has been visited with tracts, the sick 
have been read and prayed with, and an open-air 
service has been held; and then, all the better for 
their ride, and all the happier for the effort for their 
Master, the young fellows have returned home.’’ 
In France, in the department of Deux Sévres, an 
experiment of another kind has been made. An 
agent of the Home Missionary Society and a young 
colporteur have been travelling on tricycles through. 
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the district, visiting all the great fairs at which the 
people of the country gather in enormous numbers, 
distributing leaflets and selling copies of the Scrip- 
tures. To reach the district in any other way, ex- 
cept on horseback, would be impracticable. Most 
of it is quite inaccessible by rail, and as it is not 
visited by tourists, there are no conveyances for 
hire. Under such conditions the aid of the tricycle 
is invaluable. 


CHRISTIAN PROGRESS IN INDIA. 


A very remarkable article in the Times throws a 
flood of light upon the progress of Christianity in 
India, and the encouragement it gives should 
stimulate us to strengthen the forces which have 
already done so much to regenerate that vast em- 
pire. The last census in 1881 showed how rapidly the 
native Christians were increasing. The normal growth 
of population in India during the nine preceding yeais 
had been seven per cent., while the Christian increase 
was more than four times as great; and there is 
every reason to believe that when the returns for 
1891 are published, they too will show that the 
progress has been fully maintained. But numbers 
are not the only thing to consider; quality is quite 
as important, and on this point we have evidence of 
a very recent date. An official report on public in- 
struction in Madras asserts, in the most unqualified 
terms, that the native Christians are rapidly coming 
to the front. For several years past their boys have 


attended school with far greater regularity than is 


common among other parts of the population, and 
now they are reaping the fruits of their labour. The 
words of the report—written by a Government 
official, not by a missionary, be it remembered—are 
so weighty as to warrant exact quotation. 
ring to the native Christians, it says :—‘‘ There can 
be no question, if this community pursues with 
steadiness the present policy of its teachers, that, 
with the immense advantages it possesses in the way 
of educational institutions, in the course of a gene- 
ration it will have secured a preponderating position 
in all the great professions, and possibly too in the 
industrial enterprise of the country.” Already the 
native Christian youth are holding their own in the 
universities against their Brahman rivals. They 
are eagerly entering into the new developments of 
technical and industrial education. And if the 
opinion officially expressed in the above report is 
sound, at no distant period native Christianity will 
be the brain of the empire. 


A CHINESE MANIFESTO. 

Whatever may have been the real cause of the 
recent riots in China, some of the natives are evi- 
dently anxious to use them as a means of ejecting 
the missionaries from the empire, and a letter 
expressing their wishes has been published at 
Shanghai by an educated Chinaman, who is said at 
one time to have held a position in the diplomatic 
service. He modestly demands that the forcign 
missionaries should be either withdrawn or kept 


Refer- | 


under strict control by their government, on the 
ground that their presence in China does neither 
moral nor intellectual good, and acts as a perpetual 
insult and provocation to the people. The writer is 
not too scrupulous. He sets down the Taiping re- 
bellion to the credit of Christianity—an idea abso- 
lutely preposterous and absurd. He further sug- 
gests that the outbreak of violence, in which lives 
have been lost and property destroyed, has been 
| caused by the long accumulation of insults and 
injuries which the people have had to endure from 
the foreign intruders and their followers, but he 
does not venture to give a single instance to support 
his statements. The rest of his case is familiar 
enough already. We have heard it all before from 
the critics of Indian missions. The missionaries, we 
are told, reach only the outcasts and dregs of society. 
Their converts join them, not because of any real 
faith, but for what they can get. And so far from 
being the channels of intellectual enlightenment, 
they bring into the country ‘‘ a mass of impenetrable 
| darkness’’ in their religious literature. This is ex- 
actly what was asserted about our missions in India, 
and the report and the statistics quoted above show 
beyond dispute how absolutely false and baseless 
such statements are. The work is slow, and its 
results are not visible all at once, but in course of 
time its effects are felt. It has raised India already, 
and can do the same for China. One fact, however, 
| should be remembered. So long as we allow our 
| own colonies to exclude Chinese emigrants it will be 
| difficult for us to enforce our right to enter China. 
But if Europeans are to be shut out the door must 
be closed, not only to the missionary, but to the 
mechanic and the merchant. Is China prepared for 
so extreme a policy as this? 








IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Mr. Lowell’s death leaves two nations the poorer. 
True patriot as he was, and loyal to the great Ameri- 
can Republic in every fibre of his being, for Britain, 
its people, its traditions, and its literature, he ever 
cherished a deep and fervent affection. His message 
too was for us as well as for our brethren on the 
other side of the Atlantic ; for the great struggle in 
which he found his noblest inspiration—the revolt 
of social right against social wrong—has not yet 
reached its close. It has ever to be renewed in fresh 
fields, and the supreme decision between evil and 
good still presses upon us as a nation year by year. 
To Lowell’s true mission criticism has been per- 
versely blind ; it has extolled the essayist and dispar- 
aged the poet, unconscious that his true title to 
enduring fame is as the prophet of the Christian 
democracy. He was at the core a true scion of New 
England, a son of the Pilgrim Fathers. "Whatever 
time had added of learning, culture, sympathy, and 
imagination, it had left the iron rock of principle, 
the foundations of faith, untouched and unchanged. 
The ancestral creed he had modified. Rigid pre- 
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cision of dogma he had discarded. Christianity | 
with him was a faith and a law for society as well | 
as for the soul. His eyes were ever open to fresh | 
revelations of divine truth. But in the intense con- | 
sciousness of moral responsibility for the individual | 
and for the nation, in his sense of the vastness of 
the issues that here and now hang upon the decision 
of an hour, in his steadfast adherence to duty, and 
his fervour for righteousness, he shows us from what 
stock he springs. He has been taunted as a poet 
turned preacher, as one who if loyal to truth was 
false to art, oblivious or heedless of his real func- 
tion. But though a sermon is one thing and a poem 
another, it is none the less a fact that if the poet 
ceases to preach—in the true sense of the word—if 
he has no living message to deliver, no great truth 
to maintain, poetry in his hands will lose its strength 
and its loveliness. It will become a dead thing, and 
no human power can save it from corruption. The 
true poet is one who, like Lowell, believes and there- 
fore sings. 


CANON CARUS. 


For several years Canon Carus has been so com- 
pletely withdrawn from public life, that only the 
circle of his personal friends and the few who have 
been accustomed to look to him for counsel and 
guidance Will be consciously and perceptibly affected 
by his death. His removal breaks a last link with 
the past. He was the last survivor of Charles 
Simeon’s intimate associates, and though far younger 
than the great Evangelical leader, it was on him 
that the master’s mantle fell. He wrote Simeon’s 
memoir, continued the traditions, and inherited in 
part the leadership. Fora considerable period his 
influence among the undergraduates of Cambridge 
was very great. Numbers were smaller in those 
days, and academic life was confined within narrower 
channels, so that the power of a strong personality 
had a more decided effect. At every point Carus 
made himself felt; in the pulpit, in the lecture-room, 
and in private intercourse; profoundly influencing 
the character and the minds of men in the making, 
strengthening right principle and fostering noble 
aspiration. Strange as it may seem, the Univer- 
sities are places where tradition is very transient. 
Amid the flood of new life that is ever rushing through 
the place, it quickly rises and as quickly decays. 
Names for the most part are soon forgotten. It is 
not so, however, with Canon Carus. In his college, 
in the University, and in his Cambridge parish, his 
memory is still cherished, though nearly forty years 
have passed since he went forth to work elsewhere. 


DEAN ELLIOT. 


It can hardly be said that during any period of his 
life the late Dean of Bristol, Dr. Gilbert Elliot, stood 
in the first rank of eminence ; but he was a man con- 
spicuous for energy and eloquence, for clearness of 
thought and firmness of purpose. Though party 





prejudice and rancour have persistently disparaged 
the man and his work, no one of common honesty | 


can deny that he did much to restore the cathedral 
fabric and to make the cathedral services a power. 
Unfortunately, while the work of restoration was in 
progress, a serious conflict arose in which the Dean 
was compelled to uphold his own convictions with un- 
compromising vigour. Over the north porch of the 
cathedral the committee for decorative purposes in- 
troduced statues of the four great Latin doctors, 
—Gregory wearing the tiara, Ambrose armed with 
the triple scourge, Jerome adorned with the cardinal’s 
hat, and Augustine carrying a burning heart. To 
the Dean and to some other members of the cathedral 
chapter, and to thousands of the citizens of Bristol, 
the imagery seemed to be one of the subtle encroach- 
mentsof Romanism. There was a long and bitter 
strife, and ultimately the statues were removed. 
Those who knew the Dean, however widely they 
might differ from him even in matters of importance, 
honoured and loved him to the last, and from men 
like Archdeacon Norris and Canon Ainger, a more 
recent colleague, he has received a generous and 
loyal tribute of affection and esteem; nobly con- 
trasting with the meanness of a few who have carried 
their malignity to the very edge of the open grave. 
THE REV. WILLIAM HOWIE WYLIE. 

The work of a journalist almost invariahly lies 
below the surface. His personality is merged in his 
paper, and even those who most thoroughly appre- 
ciate his wisdom and force, and allow themselves to 
be shaped and inspired by his influence, often see 
only the machine and not the man. This can hardly 
have been the case with Mr. Wylie’s readers. He 
impressed himself and his character on every page of 
the Christian Leader, the paper which he founded 
and brought to success. It always seemed as if the 
whole number might have come from one pen. There 
was variety of thought and information, but there 
was also the unity, the solidarity, and the harmony of 
aim and feeling that can come only from a strong con- 
trolling force. Providence seemed to have made Mr. 
Wylie for his special work. It had sent him asa 
young man to gain a pastor’s experience at Ramsey, 
a Huntingdonshire village, and in busy, bustling 
Accrington. He had seen life on more than one 
side. Then his health gave way, and pulpit work 
had to be abandoned. Journalism, hitherto an 
occasional occupation, became his calling. He had 
the very qualities to ensure success: large know- 
ledge, great readiness, the sympathy and insight 
which can make a subject interesting, a firm grip of 
principle, sparkling, sunny humour. If not pro- 
found, he was vigorous and vivid. His writing was 
often vehement, sometimes indignant, but never 
cruel or unjust. His sympathies were wide: he was 
ever more ready with praise than with blame, more 
eager to bless than to ban. He believed in his work, 
and knowing how religious journalism has been 
degraded in unworthy hands, he gave himself up as 
one called to this service by the Master and in His 
spirit endeavoured to realise its great possibilities 
and to reveal its true dignity. 
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By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avrnor or “ Srerrine 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—THZ UNEXPECTED. 


“ TT is only the unexpected.that ever hap- 
pens,” said Colinette. 

She spoke the words lightly enough, ap- 
plying them’ to some trifling circumstance, 
but they sounded solemnly in Godiva's ears 
as she took her way to Aunt Susanna in 
Holles Street. 

They were preparing to leave the house in 
Park Lane for the summer, and all the 
rooms were beginning to show signs of com- 
ing desertion. People were hurrying off 
into the country; carriages and cubs laden 
with luggage rattled past Godiva as she 
walked along the West-end streets. She had 
a feeling that something in her own life had 
come to an end as well as the London 
season ; and yet there was that underlying 
consciousness of uncertainty. As her friend 
had said, an end often looks like a begin- 
ning, and a beginning like an end. 

Aunt Susanna lived a life of busy quietness 
in Holles Street. She had never possessed 
the pen of a ready writer, and although she 
wrote regularly, Godiva did not gain much 
information from her letters. Susanna had 
always been a reserved woman, making few 
friends, saying little about the things be- 
longing to her own life. She loved her niece 
dearly ; but she had felt that life in a lodg- 
ing-house was not quite the right life for the 
girl to live. She had missed Godiva every 
day and every hour; and yet she was glad 
that she had gone to Hugh Durleigh’s house 
—glad in spite of all the painful experiences 
there. 

Wherever Susanna reigned there was sure 
to be smartness and prettiness. The oil- 
cloth shone like polished oak; on the hall- 
table was a jar holding poppies mingled with 
the feathery foliage of asparagus ; and in the 
hall stood Susanna herself, grave and trim 
in her black gown, extending her hands to 
her niece. 

“T have been longing for a glimpse of 
you, child,” she said. 

“And I have been longing to come to you, 
aunty; but I could not get here sooner,” 
Godiva explained, as she followed her aunt 
into a tiny sitting-room at the back of the 
house. 

There was a good deal of talk on both 
sides. Once when Susanna chanced to speak 
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niece’s face, and noticed that she answered 
coldly. Instantly Miss Hayward changed 
the subject, not abruptly, but with a quiet 
tact which many a worldly- wise woman 
might have envied. She had done her best 
for Godiva for years, and had tried in her 
simple fashion to prepare her for life. But 
there is a separate burden which each soul 
must bear alone, and the nearest friend can 
only stand by and watch the bearer with 
loving eyes, Often it is best not to watch at 
all, but to pray silently for the dear burden- 
bearer that the strength fail not. 

“So Miss Kemple is better?” said Su- 
sanna. ‘And Mr. Kemple has quite recov- 
ered? Well, [ am glad of that; it isa 
tedious business to call in a doctor. And that 
reminds me that there is a young girl up- 
stairs, who came, a week ago, to consult a 
great specialist in Harley Street. She does 
not seem to get much hope from him.” 

“What is the matter with her?” Godiva 
asked. 

“She has lost her voice,” Miss Hayward 
answered. “A cold attacked her throat, 
and did some serious mischief more than 
common. It isa sad thing for her, for she 
is being trained for a public singer.” 

“ And what is her name, aunty ?” 

Godiva’s heart began to throb faster as 
she asked this question ; she did not expect 
anything, and yet to hear of a young girl 
who could sing was to be sharply reminded 
of Janet. 

“She has a foreign name and an English 
face,” Miss Hayward roplied. ‘‘She calls her- 
self Mademoiselle Mosca. How pale you look, 
child !” 

“ Aunty,” said Godiva, rising with a reso- 
lute light in her grey eyes, “I must see this 
girl at once. You will think me crazy, I 
daresay ; but when one is searching for any- 
thing that is lost one must not leave a stone 
unturned.” 

Miss Hayward was puzzled fora moment. 
Then she understood. 

“T hardly think it possible that Mademoi- 
selle Mosca can give you any information,” 
she replied. ‘“ Besides, she is absorbed in her 
own misfortune, and can talk of nothing else. 
She cries a great deal, poor girl. It seems 
that it was expected she would be a suc- 
cess.” 

“Then she does not take her trouble 





of Rex she saw a bright flush rise to her| 
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atiently, aunty ?” Godiva was moving to- 
P y y & 
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wards the door as shespoke ; her gaze rested 
eagerly on Susanna’s face. 

“ Patiently ? No, indeed, there is very 
little patience in her nature, and that makes 
me pity her all the more. She had been 
living in an ambitious dream, and then this 
blow fell.” 

“ Aunty, I must go to her directly. Can’t 
you find me an excuse ? Give me something 
to carry up to her room.” 

“ Will a bottle of medicine do?” inquired 
Susanna, with some amusement. ‘She sent 
a prescription to the chemist an hour or two 
ago.” 

"Godiva seized the bottle, neatly swathed 
in white paper, and ran up-stairs with the 
light tread which Susanna remembered so 
well. The drawing-room door was open ; the 
housemaid was busily removing all traces of 
some lodgers who had just departed ; and 
Godiva went flying on up to the second floor. 
Here the door was closed, and although she 
paused for a few seconds outside, waiting to 
recover breath, she could hear no sound 
within. At last, with a somewhat unsteady 
hand, she knocked. 

“Come in,” said a hoarse voice. 

Mademoiselle Mosca was lying at full length 
on a sofa, with her back to the light. On 
entering, Godiva’s eyes scanned the outlines 
of a tall figure in a fashionably-made gown. 
Abundantcoils of light hair, carelessly twisted, 
crowned the head; and the pose was so 
familiar that it was a hard matter for the 
unexpected visitor to control herself. 

“T have brought up something from the 
chemist, mademoiselle,” she said with forced 
quietness. 

There was a rapid movement, and the 
young woman was standing bolt upright in 
an instant. 

“ Godiva,” she cried, flushing deeply, “ how 
did you find me out? Who told you that I 
was here ?” 

“No one told me. Don’t be angry, Janet, 
dear ; I came to see Aunt Susanna, and found 
—you !” 

“ Aunt Susanna!” Janet repeated, as if a 
fact was slowly forcing its way into her con- 
fused brain. “Surely you don’t mean the 
pees who lets these rooms? Yes, you do. 

had forgotten that you said your aunt was 
a housekeeper. And she has recognised me 
from your description, I suppose? Well, I 
could not expect anything else after leaving 
my hiding place.” 

She stared vacantly at her cousin for a 
second or two, and then sat down all of a 
sudden with a heavy sigh. 








“Tt is so strange,” she murmured, pushing 
the hair away from her forehead with a weary 
gesture. “So strange that you should have 
come now.” 

“T have come at the right time, I am sure 
of that,” said Godiva, with increasing calm- 
ness. “A few minutes ago, when Aunt 


Susanna told me that the young lady up- — 


stairs had lost her voice, I knew that I should 
be wanted.” 

“You have been wanted very much in 
our family.” Janet spoke with a bitter little 
laugh. “You had to nurse Sybil till the 
strength came back into her limbs, and now 
you will try to nurse me till——” 

“Till you get your voice again,” said Go- 
diva in a cheery tone of hope. 

“That will never be.” And Janet burst 
into tears. It was some time before the pas- 
sionate sobs were stilled. Miss Hayward 
came softly up-stairs, and heard the sound 
of weeping. She divined then that Made- 
moiselle Mosca was the lost Janet Durieigh, 
and entered the room to render motherly 
services, and help Godiva in the task of 
soothing her cousin’s distress. And the task 
was not an easy one: poor Janet had not 
had a friend at hand to whom she could 
pour out her feelings, and they were all the 
more violent for being pent up. She was 
quite exhausted when the storm had spent 
itself, and lay helplessly on the sofa, looking at 
Godiva with weary eyes in which there was 
an expression of entreaty not to be mistaken. 

A telegram was despatched to Silversea 
before the evening set in. Janet was told of 
what had been done, but she seemed to be 
resigned to her fate, and did not upbraid 
Godiva for communicating with her friends. 

“ After all,” she said languidly, “I must 
have written to papa myself, if you had not 
come. Dr. Morrell does not take a hopeful 
view of my case ; he spoke in quite a despond- 
ing tone to-day. And my funds are getting 
low,” she added with a vivid flush. “I can- 
not overwhelm you all with my success, as I 
thought I should. But oh, Godiva, I can 
never bear the misery of going back to Sil- 
versea. You don’t know how I hate the 
place, and Albert Villa, and everything!” 

Godiva felt that she did know. 

“ We won't think about your going back 
yet,” she answered. “TI feel certain that 
Uncle Hugh will come and manage every- 
thing satisfactorily. Have you never realised 
the sorrow and anxiety that he has endured ? 
You must be prepared to see a great change 
in him, Janet; this trouble has done the 
work of years.” 
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“But I wrote and told him that I was 
‘safe and well. I have written several times,” 
exclaimed Janet, eager to defend herself. 
“ And you don’t consider how unkindly I 
was treated !” 

“ Your father never was unkind, Janet.” 

“Yes, he was—in a way. He permitted 
Honor to rule us all. She could not have 
had Aunt Weedon to live with us if he had 
not given his consent. Honor would bear 
anything for money ; she is sordid and cold, 
and she has no artistic tastes. I don’t want 
to see her again.” 

“Indeed, Janet, she has been very un- 
happy about you.” 

“ Nonsense, Godiva ; you give people credit 
for feelings which do not belong to them. It 
must have shocked you to find that we girls 
were so heartless, and so——” 

“But you are not heartless girls,” Godiva 
interrupted eagerly. “Sybil is full of warm 
affection.” 

“You have wrought a great change in 
Sybil,” said Janet gravely. ‘Sometimes I 
have thought that if we had had just one 
loving soul amongst us when we were chil- 
dren, we should have grown up gentler and 
kinder. But there never was any love. 
Mamma was always thinking about pushing 
up into a good position, and looking down 
upon people who were poor. When she died 
we did not grieve very much, we didn’t 


really! There was nothing to be truly sorry 
for, you see. Have I made you cry, Go- 
diva ?” 


“Not much.” Godiva dried her eyes. “I 
was only thinking how good God has been to 
me. He gave me love and sorrow and sacred 
memories. Where there has been no love, 
there can be nothing sweet to remember.” 

“Nothing sweet,” Janet repeated. “ There 
never has been anything sweet in my life 
excepting the music. And when Aunt Wee- 
don put a stop to that, I felt I could not live 
in the house any longer. Do you blame 
me ?” 

“T don’t think the music ought to have 
been stopped, dear. It was a great wrong.” 

“T am glad that you admit I was 
wronged,” Janet went on in a satisfied tone. 
“Tf Honor were here she would declare 
I had nothing to complain of. Well, it 
seemed as if the stars in their courses were 
fighting for me to escape. Several things 
happened altogether. First, I met Signor 
Bianco, who came down from London be- 
cause he had heard of my voice.” 

“ How had he heard of it?” 
asked. 


Godiva 





“Oh, that is easily explained. Have you 
ever noticed the large music shop in Church 
Road? That is Daker’s shop, and Daker is 
the man who engages singers to come to the 
Silversea concerts. He knows a good deal 
about Signor Bianco ; and one day he said 
that Bianco would be glad to secure my ser- 
vices. I will confess now that I went often 
into Daker’s parlour behind the shop, and 
sang to him and his associates. It would 
have made Honor wild if she had known it. 
But what could you expect? I was born 
with the gift of song, and I had no sympathy 
at home.” 

“T always loved to hear you, Janet,” said 
Godiva honestly. “I knew that yours was 
no ordinary voice !” 

“But you don’t understand music!” Janet 


stamped her foot impatiently. “I wanted to 
be heard by critical ears. I daresay you 
know nothing about Bianco? He is the 


manager of a great English opera company, 
and is always searching for voices in all parts 
uf the world. I was to have been the soprano 
in the new opera that he is getting ready, 
Gillian. I was to have been Gillian—think 
of that! The scene is laid in the days of 
Queen Bess, and the costumes will be so 
pretty! And now it is all over,” added the 
girl, sinking into her seat again. 

There was something so pathetic in her 
bitter disappointment that Godiva refrained 
from saying what she felt. What she did 
feel was intense thankfulness. If Janet’s 
plan had indeed been carried out, Hugh 
Durleigh would have broken his heart. 

“Signor Bianco behaved shamefully, Janet,” 
she said after a pause. ‘ How did he dare to 
conceal you from your friends ?” 

“ He did not conceal me; I concealed my- 
self.” The girl’s quick temper blazed up. 
‘Why do you blame people who don’t de- 
serve it? I am over twenty-one, you know, 
and I’m my own mistress. All that Bianco 
did was to send me to the best master he 
knew. I required some finishing lessons, 
and I studied with Mazzolini. He is a kind 
man, and I took up my quarters with his 
wife in their cottage near the river. You 
need not look astonished; Ican make myself 
agreeable when I please, and the sentimental 
Italian and his portly wife were quite fond 

of me.’ 

“We tried our hardest to find you,” said 
Godiva. ’ 

“Very silly of you not to succeed.” Janet 
tossed her head disdainfully. ‘I guessed 
that papa would employ detectives, but I 
wasn’t in the least afraid. It is only in sen- 
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sational novels that detectives are good for 
anything. Why, I behaved in the most 
open way, and avoided all appearance of 
mystery ! And as I kept papa duly informed 
of my safety there really was no need for a 
hue and cry.” 

Godiva could not help sighing. If Janct 
had only shown a little regret for the anxiety 
she had caused it would have been a hopeful 
sign for the future. But she seemed so 
haughty and hard that her cousin almost 
dreaded Hugh Durleigh’s coming. It was 
only too probable that she would meet him 
in a spirit of defiance. 

A fit of coughing was the result of Janet’s 
talk ; and Godiva, as she brought her some 
soothing drink, surveyed her face more 
closely, and detected changes. The girl was 
visibly thinner; her eyes were larger and 
brighter ; her healthy colour was gone. It 
struck Godiva that Janet had never looked so 
attractive before ; what she had lost in bloom 
she had gained in refinement, but the fresh- 
ness of girlhood had fled. 

“All was going well before I ventured 
on the river one evening,” she continued, 
hoarsely. “There was a thick, unwholesome 
mist that seemed to wrap me up and get 
into my throat. Next morning my voice 
was gone. And now you know my whole 
story: Signor Mazzolini had heard a good 
account of these rooms, and I came here to 
be under the care of Dr. Morrell. I suppose 
there is very little hope. What do you 
think, Godiva? Have you ever known such 
a case?” 

“No, Janet, I have had little experience 
in such matters,” Godiva admitted, frankly. 
“But there must be hope. Doctors differ, 
don’t they? When Uncle Hugh comes he 
will want you to consult somebody else.” 

“TI dread his coming.” Janet began to 
ery again. “Oh, I can't—I won’t—go back 
to Silversea.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—GOING AWAY. 


Ir seemed to Godiva as if all the world were 
coming to Holles Street in the next two or 
three days. Colinette was the first to ap- 
pear, and she was full of hope and cheerful- 
ness. 

“Dr. Morrell is a gloomy man,” she de- 
clared. “I believe that Janet will sing as 
well as ever one of these days. We will find 
another doctor.” 

“ But I shall never be Gillian,” whimpered 
Janet. ‘“ Biancohas hadto giveme up. Of 
course he can’t wait till my voice comes 
back.” 





“After a few months of Gillian you 
would have been wanting to give him up,” 
said Lady Colinette, in her most decided 
tone. “You have just escaped a period of 
musical slavery. This is a merciful cold ; 
instead of destroying your voice it will be 
the means of preserving it. It has got you 
out of Signor Bianco’s clutches as nothing 
else could have done.” 

When Hugh Durleigh arrived he fully 
agreed with Colinette that this was a “ mer- 
ciful”’ cold. But he saw, too, that it was 
something more than an ordinary cold ; Janet 
was weak and feverish, and could not bear 
the strain of a long conversation. He con- 
tented himself with briefly explaining that 
Signor Bianco’s prospects were by no means 
so flourishing as that gentleman had repre- 
sented them to be. His opera company was 
not a well-established concern, but merely a 
speculation, entered into with insufficient 
capital, and not at all likely to stand against 
the attractions which long-tried and expe- 
rienced managers could offer. Janet had 
rashly listened to bad advice, that was all 
that her father had to say to her. 

When he found the girl so crushed, his 
heart was melted within him. Janet had 
been his favourite child always; but ever 
since Miss Weedon had come to live at Albert 
Villa there had been a barrier between her 
father and herself. Honor was mistress of 
the house, and it was Honor who had 
sacrificed everything to Aunt Weedon’s tyran- 
nical whims. 

He could not be blind to that money- 
worship which his eldest daughter had in- 
herited from her mother. Of all the Dur- 
leighs Honor had been the least influenced 
by Godiva’s gentle power ; although she had 
fallen, to a certain extent, under her cousin’s 
spell, her innermost heart was unchanged. 
Never coarsely uncivil as the others had been, 
she had not caught such a clear glimpse of a 
higher life as they had done. But then, 
being a prosaic woman, she had felt far more 
contented with her lot, and had found it im- 
possible to realise the savage sense of dis- 
satisfaction which had made Janet’s and 
Sybil’s tempers so intolerable at times. 

When Aunt Weedon had declared that 
music would be the death of her, Honor had 
taken fright at once. Better anything rather 
than the loss of Miss Weedon’s fortune. 
Better Janet’s repressed energies and stifled 
need of expression than the lack of those 
thousands which would flow into the Dur- 
leigh coffers one of these days. And so it 
came to pass that there was war in the house- 
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hold ; and Janet, wild and embittered, had 
fled from them all. 

“Tf Janet cannot sing, she will die.” 

It was Sybil—the new and sympathetic 
Sybil—who had said those words ; and they 
were ringing in the father’s ears as he 
travelled up to town as fast as the express 
could take him. Later on, when Janet had 
gone to her room, he repeated them to 
Godiva. 

“T think she will sing again,” the gir! 
answered, quietly. ‘ But you must not take 
her back to Silversea, Uncle Hugh; she has 
a perfect horror of the place. If she re- 
turned I should not be surprised at any- 
thing.” 

“She shall not return.” Hugh Durleigh 
kept down a rising sigh. ‘“ Their tongues 
are busy about her down there ; you know 
what the place is.” 

“Tf you could let her go abroad,” said 
Godiva, half hesitatingly, “I think it would 
be best. Lady Colinette has suggested 
another doctor. It is very likely that a 
change of climate will do wonders. Do let 
her travel, Uncle Hugh.” 

“Tet her go again, just as I have found 
her!” he said, sadly. ‘ Well, one must give 
up anything for her sake. But a man loves 
to keep his children round him. Something 
in our home life went wrong, Godiva; there 
has been a lack of union because there was 
in the beginning a want of love. You must 
have love with youat the outset if you would 
run well.” 

Godiva knew what he meant. He had not 
married for love’s sake, but for money’s sake. 
He had taken a woman with means and with 
expectations, but without a heart. 

“Your father was a happy man, my dear,”’ 
he went on. “He never desired any great 
things for himself ; the joys that he craved 
were as simple and common as daisies. He 
could always enjoy himself in the old home, 
when I could not. He was never on the 
watch for a nod from the great folks of the 
neighbourhood ; but I used to be miserable 
if I wasn’t noticed. He would rather have 
had a kiss from a little child than a gracious 
word from a princess. A child’s smile, he 
would say, is God’s smile.” 

They were sitting by the opened window. 
As he spoke he looked out into the slowly- 
darkening street. 

“T think the hot weather begins to tell 
upon me,” he said, passing his hand across 
his forehead. “No, it is not the weather, it 
is the strain of life. We kill ourselves by 
inches rather than live simply. You see, 





Godiva, I began with a lowaim. It was 
your father who aimed high.” 

She understood him, and looked at him 
tenderly, her grey eyes shining in the dusk. 

“He knew that there is no harvest like 
love's harvest. He could be happy even 
while he watered the precious seed with 
tears. He did not care a straw when people 
called him an enthusiast and a fool. They 
said that he sacrificed his life to a hopeless 
cause. Did he? I am reminded of the 
words, ‘Whoso loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it.’ If I had lived as he did I 
should not feel so old and tired to-night.” 

“ There is such a thing as growing young 
again,” said Godiva, laying her hand on his. 
“Uncle Hugh, you have not yet come to the 
close of your journey. Sometimes the tra- 
veller finds thorns at the beginning of the 
path, and heart’s-ease growing at the end.” 

“My thorns were of my own planting,” 
he answered, pressing the little hand kindly. 

“Well, a good many of our thorns always 
are. But the flowers—I think the angels 
sow them for us very often. They spring 
up in such unexpected places,” said Godiva, 
brightly. “And you don't know what is 
growing for you in your children’s lives. By 
the way, Sybil tells me in her letters that 
Mr. Westgate comes to see her.” 

“Yes; he calls every week,” ugh Dur- 
leigh returned, with a sudden touch of glad- 
ness. “You know she has moved down- 
stairs into my old study, and they have their 
long talks in that little room. Honor was 
not very well pleased with the friendship 
at first, and Miss Weedon objected to it 
strongly. But they chanced to find out that 
his uncle was a baronet, and that set the 
matter in a new light.” 

Godiva's lips curled. Then the scorn died 
swiftly out of her face, and she laughed 
merrily. 

“Tam glad his uncle is a baronat, if it 
pleases them,”’ she said. “ It is good to hear 
of anything that makes Sybil’s path smooth.” 

Janet, restless and feverish, was eager to 
catch at any new hope. She was really 
grateful when her father suggested that she 
should go abroad. The matter was settled 
all the more rapidly on account of her eager- 
ness. 

“ And Godiva will come too, won't she ?” 
she asked, as if there could be no doubt 
about her cousin’s inclinations. ‘She looks 
worn and tired, doesn’t she, papa? I am 
sure she would like to get away from cloudy 
old England.” 

Hugh Durleigh looked at his niece, and saw 
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a flash of feeling pass across her face. Could 
it be that Janet was right, and that Godiva, 
too, would be glad to getaway? Were there 
certain mists and clouds that she longed to 
leave behind and escape from? He could 
not tell; he only knew that her eyes ex- 
pressed no reluctance when Janet made her 
proposal. 

“Would you really like to travel with 
Janet?” he said, earnestly. 

She answered slowly and gravely : 

“ Yes, uncle, I am ready to go.” 

And then a great darkness seemed to fall 
upon her and envelop her for a moment. 
She was about to realise an old dream ; but 
what a difference there would be between the 
dream and the realisation! Rex had talked 
to her sometimes about the far-off places she 
had longed to see ; and she had half believed 
that they would look on those scenes to- 
gether. Now she knew that she should drift 
out of the old years and old haunts, and 
leave him behind. 

The world was broadening round about 
her ; old friendship and early love seemed to 
be fading slowly into the distance. ‘“ Lover 
and friend” would be put far from her; but 
she would see the glory of morn and sun- 
setting on wide seas ;—the intense blue of 
Italian skies;—the shadows of ilex and 
cypress ;—and surely the sting of past pain 
would never find her more. 

But she knew better than to believe in 
swift forgetfulness ; thought and memory lie 
too deep to be flung into the sea, or buried 
under the bloom of a flowery land. Godiva 
felt that she should remember. 

“T am glad youare going,” Lady Colinette 
said tenderly, when they talked the matter 
over together. “But I shall miss you, 
Godiva, and think of you every day. I 
wonder when we shall have another chat by 
a bedroom fire? Not next winter ?” 

“No,” Godiva answered, thoughtfully. 
“Next winter we are to spend in Rome.” 

“You will come back a new woman,” 
said Colinette, regarding her with keen eyes. 
“Travel won’t change your heart,—it is such 
a true heart that one would not have it 
changed,—but you will get a wider view of 
life ; and you will be softer.” 

“Softer?” Godiva's lip quivered. 
Colinette, you think me hard! ” 

“No, not hard. I only mean that when 
you see the faults of the many, you will be 
ready to forgive the weaknesses of the few 
whom you know well. We must see far- 
away things if we would learn the true value 
of near things,” 
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“But when one has over-valued the near 
things——” Godiva did not finish her 
sentence. 

“From over-value one often jumps down 
to under-value, and so misses the right esti- 
mate altogether,” said Colinette. 

Godiva was silent. Anyhow, whether she 
had been hard on Rex or not, he could be 
little to her ever again. 

“T don’t think there is any need to despair 
about Janet’s voice,” Colinette remarked, after 
a pause. ‘It will come back, I believe, 
Godiva ; and she will be a singer, but not an 
actress.” 

“Oh, not an actress,” said Godiva, gravely. 
“ Uncle Hugh could not bear that.” 

“ He will not hava to bearit. Janet could 
never be any one but herself. An actress 
must fling herself away altogether,—drop- 
ping self with the every-day clothes that she 
leaves in the dressing-room. If she has the 
true gift it will be a delight to escape from 
the ‘me’ of her common life. But Janet has 
never felt this desire of escape: and she never 
will feel it.”’ 

“Yet she has felt ‘the devotion to some- 
thing afar,’” Godiva replied. 

“Yes, but she can float up to that ‘ some- 
thing afar’ on the wings of her own voice. 
What I meant was that she did not desire 
to cast off her personality. But, Godiva, I am 
sure that life has good things in store for 
Janet and Sybil ; they will take their right 
places and be happy women yet.” 

“TI have always hoped so.” Godiva’s eyes 
filled with tears. “It was their discontent 
that made them unkind when first I lived 
with them. Itis hard to be pleasant to others 
when one’s own heart is full of dissatisfaction 
and unrest.” 

“That is not your case, my child,” said 
Lady Colinette, softly. ‘ But you must try 
to keep in the sunshine. Don’t be always 
choosing the shady spots and lingering in 
them. Don’t be always pausing in the path, 
and looking back to that place which was wet 
with your tears. Go right on, keep straight, 
and look up, and hope.”’ 

This was the last talk that these two had 
together for some time. A week later the 
girls had set out on their travels, with an old 
French governess for a guide. 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—CHARLIE’S FRIEND. 


THE stillness of the summer night had 
settled down upon an old country town 
lying among green hills. The night air 
was fragrant with the sweet, wild perfume 
that came blowing softly from the heights. 
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Stars were shining faintly in a dark sky, and 
occasionally there was the pale gleam of 
harmless lightning. In the town the inhabi- 
tants had gone early to rest, as primitive 
people do; only here and there a light 
glimmered from some upper window. ‘The 
taverns were closed ; there was not even a 
single loiterer in the silent High Street ; 
the quietude of darkness and sleep had fallen 
on the place. - 

In one of those wide fields that lay between 
the town and the hills there was a great 
circle of caravans, and an immense tent. 
Here the stillness was broken sometimes by 
unwonted sounds ; once or twice there were 
strange grunts and whines, and even a stifled 
roar that seemed curiously out of harmony 
with the peaceful English country around. 

A dim oil-lamp was burning in one cara- 
van, and the door stood open, letting the 
sweet night air wander in. There was just 
light enough to show the thin, white face of 
a little sick boy, who was lying on a narrow 
pallet, and looking up, with wistful blue eyes, 
at a dark young man, bending over him. 

“ You must lie down and get some sleep, 
George. You'll never get through to-morrow’s 
work if you don’t,” said the boy, with grave 
earnestness. “Don’t mind me; I’m no worse 
to-night.” 

“ And not much better, Charlie,” the young 
man answered sadly. “I wish I knew how 
to bring your strength back. You don’t 
pick up quickly.” 

He spoke with a pleasant voice, and with 
an accent more refined than might have been 
expected from one of his class. The hand 
that stroked the boy’s golden curls was 
slender, and gentle as a woman’s; and the 
touch seemed to recall the memory of other 
fingers, for the lad sighed and closed his eyes. 

“ Mother used to stroke me like that,”’ he 
murmured feebly. “I wonder where she is 
now ?” 

“Up above the stars, perhaps,” suggested 
George. “Safe at rest anyhow: you may 
be sure of that.” 

“Yes, I am sure,” Charlie said, thought- 
fully. “Only I want to hear more about the 
Home for good people. It’s so comforting to 
think about it when I’m lying here all alone.”’ 

“You shouldn’t be left alone if I could 
help it.” George touched the pale forehead 
tenderly. “ But if you're to have nice things 
to eat, and make you strong, I must work 
hard, Charlie.” 

The blue eyes opened quickly with a look 
of pain. 

“Tf it wasn’t such dreadful work, George, 





I could be happy,” said the little lad ina 
faltering voice. “Oh, George, give it up! 
Do something else. If you were killed, I 
should pray to die! Give it up, George, 
dear—don’t go into the cage to-morrow !” 

“A man must keep his word, Charlie, if he 
is a man, and not acur. What would Doone 
think of me if I was to play him false just at 
the last moment ? He would have had some 
one down from London if I hadn’t arranged 
with him. Wright’s misfortune was a very 
awkward thing, you know.” 

“But wasn’t it Wright’s own fault ?” 
Charlie asked. ‘Phyllis told me all about it 
when she came to see how I was getting on. 
She said that Cato jibbed at his jumps, and 
Wright went into the cage after they had put 
the meat out in the barrows at night. You 
know it’s a rule that the beasts should always 
be let alone at feeding-time. But Wright 
had been drinking ;—he did drink dreadfully, 
poor fellow.” 

“Yes, he did drink,”’ George responded in 
amusingtone. “And the liquor got into his 
head, and made him reckless. But Phyllis 
oughtn’t to have come here telling you 
awful things, Charlie. She’s a feather-brain 
of a girl, if ever there was one.” 

“T wanted to know,” said Charlie, eagerly. 
“T heard the roaring and yelling, you see ; 
and I was too ill to get up and look out. 
The door was shut; and no one thought of 
me till you came back with the medicine 
that I'd got to take. I’m glad you didn’t 
see it, George ; it must have been a fearful 
sight. Instead of jumping through the hoop, 
Cato sprang right at Dolferino and had him 
down in an instant. He screamed horribly 
when Cato bit him through the arm; oh! 
George, do they think he'll ever use that 
arm again?” 

“Now, hush, old boy; youre getting ex- 
cited. I want you to go to sleep, just to 
oblige me, eh?” 

George rearranged the scanty pillow as 
he spoke, and put his arm round the lad. 
Charlie rested his head on his friend’s 
shoulder with a deep sigh. 

“ Poor Dolferino!” he murmured. “He’s 
lying in the hospital at Portsmouth, and 
you're safe here with me. But to-morrow, 
George “ 

“Why should to-morrow be worse than 
to-day, Charlie? I’ve been into the cage 
with the four lions, and they did all their. 
tricks to admiration.” 

“But you didn’t go into Cato’s cage?” 
said Charlie, raising himself. ‘Those four 
are nothing to Cato. Phyllis told me——” 
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“Not one word more of Phyllis’s tales to- 
night.. If I don’t put my foot down you'll 
have a return of the fever. Shut your eyes, 
that’s a dear lad ; and I'll lie down and get 
a wink or two, myself.” 

“Yes,” replied Charlie, meekly. “ And I'll 
look at the stars till they send me to sleep.” 

George waited until the blue eyes closed ; 
then he shut the door partly, making no 
noise, and stretched himself on another 
mattress. A few minutes more, and the 
sound of regular breathing told that one of 
the occupants of the caravan was in a deep 
slumber. 

When George had offered his services to 
the manager of the travelling circus, they 
had been accepted readily enough. He was 
engaged at first at very low wages; but 
being, as he admitted, as hard up as it was 
possible for man to be, he made the best of 
a poor bargain, and worked with a will. 
When he arrived it chanced that the man- 
ager was in need of a helper to do stable 
work ; and George soon proved that he had 
a thorough knowledge of horses, and a 
genuine pleasure in attending to them. 

Very soon he showed his skill as a rider, 
and began to practise equestrian feats. There 
was a certain Signor Ricardo who had long 
been one of the leading performers at the 
circus, and had lately begun to show 
symptoms of declining powers. He was a 
bad man, vicious and brutal, who had made 
his wife’s lifetime a prolonged sorrow. She 
died while she was still a young woman, 
leaving him with one child, a delicate blue- 
eyed boy. 

If ever there was a little lad whose beauty 
was sure to win the favour of the public, it 
was Charlie. His angel face and golden 
curls never failed to call forth a burst of 
-applause. Ricardo knew the value of his 
childish loveliness, and traded upon it with- 
-out a spark of pity or remorse. 

The boy’s lithe little frame was tortured 
into all sorts of unnatural postures: if he 
dared to cry he was beaten cruelly ; if he 
refused to do his tricks he was starved as 
well as beaten. The beautiful child, with 
wings fastened to his shoulders, went round 
the ring on a horse’s back every day and 
every night, performing feats which made 
unthinking spectators clap their hands in 
rapture. Sometimes he stood on his father’s 
broad shoulders, and took flight into the air 
to be caught again; sometimes he was turned 
upside down, or inside out, according as 
Ricardo’s fancy willed. There was little 


time for play, little leisure for rest. 








And so this sickening life went on, till the 
little victim broke down under its strain, and 
Doone, the manager, interfered to save the 
child from his father’s cruelty. But the 
members of the troupe were almost afraid 
to show any kindness to Charlie. Ricardo 
was so violent aud so quarrelsome that few 
dared to risk incurring his wrath by minister- 
ing to the sick boy. 

George, however, was not afraid of any- 
thing ; not even of the coarse giant who 
flung about heavy weights as if they had 
beenfeathers. When Ricardo roughly ordered 
him to mind his own business, and not to 
meddle with other people’s children, George 
answered that children were everybody’s 
business—a reply which deserved to be 
printed in letters of gold, and posted on 
the walls of every town. 

_In all kinds of ways, direct and indirect, 
did the new-comer endeavour to benefit little 
Charlie ; but Ricardo, maddened by drink, 
and the consciousness of failing powers, had 
resolved to leave the circus. He meant to 
join another company and take his helpless 
victim with him. 

The plan was never carried out. Charlie, 
patient and resigned, had given himself up 
for lost, when a mighty champion appeared 
to take his side, and fell his enemy with a 
single blow. This champion was Death, and 
the blow was struck right at an organ which 
some had declared that Ricardo did not pos- 
sess. The doctor said that he had died of 
disease of the heart. 

No one mourned for the departed athlete ; 
little Charlie, lying in a half-delirious state, 
did not at first comprehend his deliverance. 
Ricardo, being one of the chief performers, 
had lived in the caravan with his boy; and 
George was allowed to step into his place. 
But these two friends did not have the house 
on wheels entirely to themselves. It was 
divided into two compartments, and the fore 
part of the van was occupied by the cele- 
brated lion-tamer, Dolferino. 

Thomas Wright, for that was his name in 
private life, had been bred up to his work 
from boyhood, and no one had ever supposed 
that any harm could come to him in follow- 
ing his hazardous profession; not half so 
hazardous, said some, as dancing on the 
tight rope. He was used to dealing with 
lions, and they seemed to resign themselves 
to his sway without more growls than could 
have been reasonably expected. Being a 
handsome fellow, plucky and strong, he was 
a great favourite with the public, and his 
performances were liked even better than 
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those equestrian feats for which Doone’s | eventually have yielded to his spell. 


troupe had always been justly celebrated. 
In a word, Dolferino and his lions were the 
chief attractions of the circus. 

Unlike his next-door neighbour, Ricardo, 
he was good-natured and easy-tempered, and 
always kept on good terms with every mem- 
ber of the troupe. Not until the love of 
drink got the mastery over him did he lose 
the command of himself, and his power over 
the lions began to wane. Some subtle in- 
stinct seemed to inform the beasts that their 
dreaded master was waxing feeble, and yet 
he became more exacting as they grew less 
submissive. 

George, working hard to rise in his newly 
chosen profession, took a deep interest in the 
lion-tamer’s doings, and spent most of his 
spare minutes in watching the animals and 
learning to understand their ways. The 
more that he saw of the lions the more they 
fascinated him. And at last, in defiance of 
the laws of the establishment, he ventured 
to enter one of the cages with Dolferino. 

His transgression, unknown and unwit- 
nessed, did not reach the manager’s ears till 
later on. He went in when Dolferino, after 
the exhibition had closed for the night, was 
teaching the animals a new trick. The cage 
which he entered contained only two, a lion 
and lioness, old friends of the tamer, and 
Dolferino endeavoured by voice and action 
to assure them of the perfect trustworthiness 
of the stranger. So favourably did George's 
first interview with the majestic couple pass 
off, that he felt asif he could be at ease with 
them after a short acquaintance. 

There were nine lions in all, and one, the 
largest and most splendid of the collection, 
resided in a cage alone. He was an African 
lion of prodigious size, and the manager was 
constantly heard to lament his comparative 
uselessness. No amount of threatening or 
coaxing could have induced Cato to ascend 
the triumphal car, and couch at Britannia’s 
feet. That proud position was filled by 
Pompey, a beast of inferior size, but accom- 
modating disposition. As to Britannia her- 
self, no power on earth could have prevailed 
over her unconquerable dread of Cato, even 
if that majestic animal had condescended to 
pose in the desired manner. His terrible 
reputation was sufficient to keep every mem- 
ber of the troupe at a distance, and none, 
save Dolferino, the invincible, had ever 
essayed the task of bringing him into sub- 
jection. 

If poor Wright had been as sober as he 
was courageous, even the fierce Cato might 





Every 
one liked him, and every one regretted the 
growing deterioration which was visible to 
all eyes. After Ricardo’s sudden death, he 
showed many a kindness to the destitute 
boy, and lived on the most friendly terms 
with George, encouraging him in his inten- 
tion to take care of the lad. 

“Tf I was the man I used to be, why I'd 
adopt Charlie myself,” he said, one day. 
“T’ve nobody belonging to me now. When 
I was younger, George, I was thrown over 
by a young woman. ‘Tain’t often that a 
fellow thinks much about such a thing as 
that, young women being anything but 
scarce. But she somehow took hold of me.” 

Dolferino said these words sitting on the 
steps of the caravan, early on a summer 
morning. George, having ministered, as well 
as he could, to poor Charlie’s wants, was 
eating his breakfast in the open air. The 
lion-tamer cared little about breakfast, and 
the fresh light, shining on his once handsome 
face, showed all the ravages that a wild life 
had made. The younger man, seated below 
him on the grass, glanced up with a swift 
look, full of strong sympathy. 

“There’s always one gal that stands out, 
clearer than any of ’em, in a man’s mind,” 
Dolferino went on, after a brief pause. 
“ Anyhow, that’s my experience.” 

“And mine too,” said George in a low 
voice. 

“Ah!” The lion-tamer drew a long 
breath. ‘ And what’s become of her, if one 
may ask ?” 

“That’s just what I don’t know. If I did 
know, I shouldn’t be here now. She was in 
service—nursemaid in a family at Notting 
Hill. When I went there to ask for her, 
they told me that she’d left her place all of 
a sudden, after some words with the missus. 
And that was all I ever heard.” 

It was the first time that George had ever 
spoken of his great sorrow. As he spoke, 
the blood rushed up suddenly to the roots 
of his black hair, leaving him very pale. 

“Did you have any words with her?” 
Dolferino inquired. 

“Never. I saw her last on a bitter after- 
noon in winter, and she was just her own 
self. There was something on my mind 
then which I wish I'd told her. But I 
thought it would have been a shame to 
worry her with a bother that she couldn’t 
help. I was pretty low, but I hoped, you 
see, to pick myself up before I saw her 
again.” 

Sounds of stirring and bustling betokened 
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that the time for moving on had come. The 
tamer went back to his lofty seat on the box 
of the triumphal car; and George, after 
another look at Charlie, betook himself to 
his humbler place in front of the caravan. 
On the evening of the same day Dolferino 
was lying in a hospital, with his right arm 
crushed to splinters by the jaws of Cato. 


CHAPTER XL.—WHAT GEORGE DID FOR 
CHARLIE. 


ALL through the remaining hours of the 
summer night certain words of Charlie’s 
were haunting George. 

“T want to hear more about the Home 
for good people,” the boy had said. “It’s 
so comforting to think about it when I am 
lying here all alone.” 

Now it happened that George had early 
associations with an old country church and 
a kind clergyman, and was less inclined to 
sneer at parsons than most of his com- 
rades. hen Charlie had spoken of his 
longings, he had thought of Mr. Elmslie and 
the days of his own boyhood. He remem- 
bered the faithful friends who had watched 
over Joy in her girlish years. All kinds of 
recollections came back to him as he lay 
awake in the caravan—memories of school 
feasts, talks in the cricket-field, walks in 
the shady lanes with the genial man who 
knew just how to deal with lads, and 
understood their ways. 

If only such a friend as Mr. Elmslie could 
be found for Charlie ! 

Poor George had never filled up that 
great void in his heart which was always 
aching for Joy; but he had felt the need 
of something to love. If you did not love 
some one you were sure to go to the bad ; 
this was what George had learnt from 
watching the lives around him. 

He had never been a lazy fellow; but 
it had always been difficult for him to 
stick to one thing. He had tried his hand 
at a good many trades, and just as he had 
mastered one, another would present itself 
to his mind as a far superior business. He 
was constantly catching sight of open doors 
and bolting into them. It was this habit of 
dropping one occupation and taking up 
another which had so bewildered Joy. He 
was really clever, and so sanguine that one 
could hardly help following him in those 
quick flights which led to nothing. 

Left alone in the world, and having failed 
many times when he had believed himself to 
be sure of success, George was humbler than 
he had been of old. He wanted something 





to love—something to cling to and work for 
—and little Charlie was found just at the 
right moment. 

It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that George should become Charlie’s 
guardian and protector. Doone was quite 
willing to give George the place which 
Ricardo had left vacant—had not Ricardo’s 
powers begun to fail, while George was in 
his full vigour? But even with better pay 
it was not easy to supply the sick boy with 
all that was necessary for him in his en- 
feebled condition. That little flame of life 
had sunk very low ; if it was ever to burn 
brightly and steadily again, Charlie must be 
sent away to some healthy spot, where he 
could have dainty food, and perfect rest and 
peace. 

And then came that sudden disaster which 
cut short the career of Dolferino. 

When this misfortune happened, Doone 
had set his heart on exhibiting at a fashion- 
able watering-place, where rich people were 
plentiful, and a circus was sure to be an 
attraction. But he had felt that something 
novel and splendid must be introduced into 
the performances if there was to be a great 
success. 

To bring the magnificent Cato into use 
was the chief ambition of the manager. He 
had made such tempting offers to the beast- 
tamer, that it was not surprising if Dolferino 
grew venturesome. But Cato had proved 
himself to be more than a match for the 
man who had resolved to conquer him, and 
Doone was compelled to fall back on the 
eight lions who were willing to submit to 
George’s control. 

But now that they had halted on the 
outskirts of a quiet country town, Doone 
and George were laying their heads toge- 
ther. Only it was not deemed wise to 
admit little Charlie into the secrets of their 
conference. 

As George had been so readily accepted 
by the performing lions as their lord and 
master, it was agreed between the two men 
that he should attempt the task of taming 
Cato. 

If George succeeded in this terrible under- 
taking he would get not only an increase of 
salary, but a sum large enough to send 
Charlie to a comfortable lodging, and pro- 
vide him with everything necessary for an 
invalid. By putting himself into danger, he 
could secure two or three months of repose 
and refreshment for the little lad whom he 
had taken into his desolate heart. 

But was the danger very great after all ? 
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To do Doone justice he did not believe that 
it was. 

“Not half as great as it would be if you 
were a stranger,” the manager declared con- 
fidently. ‘Cato’s accustomed to the sight 
of youand the sound of your voice. And 
he don’t seem to take offence when you go 
near him. It’s my opinion that you’ve got 
« natural gift for dealing with beasts. Any 
one can see that. As to Dolferino, he was 
in too great a hurry to succeed. And then 
lately he’d been getting precious foolhardy.” 

‘“ That’s true,” admitted George. 

“The finest lion in England,” continued 
Doone, walking towards the cage wherein 
Cato lay at ease, slumbrous and calm, 
with his great golden eyes half open. 
“There’s a mighty head and shoulders for 
you! And he’s as well fed as any creature 
in the kingdom. Nobody can say that we 
don’t keep our animals in good condition.” 

This was true also. The travelling circus 
was a large concern, well managed, and, as a 
rule, well supported. There were elephants, 
camels, and zebras, as well as the lions. 

* Poor fellow—good old Cato,” said George. 

As he spoke he quietly thrust his arm be- 
tween the bars of the cage, and burying his 
fingers in the lion’s tawny mane, gently 
rubbed that kingly head. Cato did not re- 
sent the liberty ; he shut his eyes, and in- 
clined his massive front forward, as if he 
rather liked it. 

Doone witnessed this familiarity with un- 
bounded satisfaction. And so it was agreed 
that George should enter the cage on the 
following evening, and put the animal 
through his jumps. At night, when the 
show was over and the spectators gone, the 
place would be quiet enough, and there would 
be no fear that Cato’s attention might be dis- 
tracted from his lesson. 

“But if anything should happen to me,” 
thought the young man, as he lay awake in 
his corner of the caravan, “I wonder what 
would become of Charlie? Doone must 
make me a promise to look after him. But 
I'd like to leave him in better hands than 
Doone’s, although Doone isn’t half a bad 
fellow. If there was any gentleman like 
Mr. Elmslie here!” A sweet, solemn sound 
came thrilling through the stillness of the 
night. It was the old church-clock striking 
one. 

“Perhaps the parsonage is near the church 
—just as it used to be at home,” George 
thought. “T’ll get up early to-morrow, and 
go and see the parson, and ask him to come 
to Charlie. No; I shan’t have time to go 





myself ; there are so many things to look to. 
But I'll send little Alice; she’s a quick 
child.” : 

Alice was the clown’s daughter, a bright 
girl of ten, who always ran on errands 
willingly enough. George gave one more 
look at Charlie, satisfying himself that the 
boy was sleeping peacefully ; and then his 
own eyes closed, and he seemed to float away 
into a tranquil dreamland. Once more he 
was leaning across the garden gate, talking 
to Joy when the day’s work was done, and 
the sun was going down behind the low hills. 
How little changed she was! The blue eyes 
looked frankly into his, the rough golden 
hair was blowing about her forehead—he was 
telling her that he had fancied she was lost, 
and laughing at the foolish blunder. Lost! 
How absurd it was to think of such a thing, 
when she had been standing here at the 
gate, and watching to see him come along the 
well-known road ! 

These are the dreams which always come 
to those who have loved, and are parted from 
each other. It is the waking-life that seems 
unreal, and the dream-life that is true. In 
sleep the heart seeks its old love; there is 
no longer any need to feign forgetfulness ; the 
mask that has been worn all day is flung aside 
in the quietness of the night. 

When George awoke it was bright morn- 
ing. He had slept later than usual, and 
somehow the sunny clouds of dreamland 
seemed to be still lingering about his brain. 
But he bestirred himself, and gave Charlie 
the small quantity of breakfast that the poor 
lad could eat. And then he called little 
Alice, who came running towards him, cheer- 
fully, with a bunch of feathery field-grass in 
her hand. 

“ Alice,” he said, “do you know where the 
parson lives? You’ve been out in the fields 
already, I see.” 

“Oh, it’s lovely here !” the child answered, 
waving her grass triumphantly. “If Charlie 
could get out of doors and run about he 
would be well in a minute. I wish we weren’t 
going to move on. We always stay longest 
in the nasty places, don’t we? Oh, you want 
to know where the parson lives? It’s ina 
beautiful house, all covered with ivy, close to 
the church. He’s a tall, kind man—he 
nodded to me this morning.” 

“Then you have made his acquaintance ? 
Bravo, Alice, you’re miles ahead of us ali. 
Now are you woman enough to go off to him 
straight, and ask if he’ll come to see Charlie 4’ 

The child opened her eyes very wide, and 
was mute for a moment. 
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“Yes, I'll go,” she said, suddenly. “He 
nodded, and he had a kind face.” 

“Tt speaks well for a man, let him be what 
he may, if children like his face,” thought 
George. 

The old red-brick house, overgrown with 
ivy and creepers, was waking up to the 
business of the day. A very tranquil kind 
of business was done in these parts, for the 
country town seemed to sleep away the 
greater portion of its existence. And the 





vicarage, divided from the town by the 
pleasant fields, was out of sound of the few 
noises that were made there. ‘Two old ladies, 
taking breakfast in a comfortable morning | 
room, were congratulating each other upon | 
the haven of rest which they had found. A | 
third lady, much younger, presided over the 
coffee with a contented face; and a tall man, 
in a clerical coat, was dividing his attention 
between his letters and his cup. 

“Such a good thing that Colinette met | 
Mr. Hardwicke,” said granny, with a sigh of | 
satisfaction. ‘ But one can hardly fancy a 
widower with two daughters living here. The 
house is large enough to hold an immense 
family, isn’t it?” 

Granny did not know that the Vicar’s 
family had consisted, once upon a time, of 
seven children. The stones in the church- 
yard told the story of the births and deaths | 
which had taken place in the vicarage. Mr. 
Hardwicke’s head had whitened under many 
a sorrow since the day when he had brought 
his wife to the old red-brick house; and now 
he had gone abroad with his two remaining 
children to seek new strength for the delicate 
girls, who were all that was left to him. And 
granny, with Mrs. Errington and Lady Coli- 
nette, were established here for August and 
September. 








The room was full of the scent of clematis, 


which muffled up the windows, so that the 
light crept softly in through masses of bloom. 
Colinette, in one of her favourite grey gowns, 
wore a delicate little lace kerchief knotted at 
her throat, and fastened with a bunch of 
heliotrope. She was serenely happy that 
morning, listening to the bird-concert in the 
garden, and looking through the nearest 
window at a bit of grey wall heaped with 
glistening ivy. 

Quite suddenly a little head came between 
her eyes and the wall. A child, pale and 
dark-haired, stood looking timidly in upon 
the group at the breakfast table. 

“There is a small person who wants some- 
thing,” she said, rising from her chair, and 
going towards the window. Then Amyot 
Douglas looked up from his letters, and 
recognised the little girl who had played in 
the field an hour before. 

“ Perhaps,” he suggested, “she wants to 
speak to me.” 

“ What is it ?’ Colinette asked her kindly. 
“ Have you come to find the Vicar ?” 

“ Please,” Alice answered, pointing a little 


' finger at Mr. Douglas, “I'd like to speak to 


him. There’s a sick boy at the circus—his 
name’s Charlie—and may be he’ll come and 
see Charlie.” 

“T am sure he will,” said Colinette, witha 
smile. 

A little later, as she stood watching him 
going across the sunlit common with the child 
by his side, she thought again how pleasant 
life was that day. No shadow of an ap- 
proaching danger darkened her spirit for a 
moment. She watched the thistledown float- 
ing in the warm air when the two figures 
were out of sight, and saw the little white 
flowers of the wild camomile starring the 
waste land. Farther off there was the great 
tent, just visible from her window. 





A BASKET OF SUMMER FRUIT. 
By Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


“Thus hath the Lord God showed untome: and behold a basket of summer fruit.”—Awmos viii. 1. 


‘WHEN God would give Israel warning 

of the doom that was to befall it, He 
chose as His messenger not one who was 
educated in the school of the prophets, or 
brought up among the refinements of court 
or city life, but Amos, the simple herdsman 
of Tekoa. This man belonged to the very 
humblest walk of life. He was a farm ser- 
vant, whose business it was to take care of 
the sheep and goats that browsed upon the 








hills of Judah. He had no education; he 
was simply a child of nature; but he hada 
keen, observant eye, and nature taught him 
by long familiarity with her loneliest recesses 
many of her deepest secrets. When he was 
sent by God to denounce the idolatry and 
wickedness of the luxurious priests and nobles 
of Israel, he appeared in their grand palaces 
and temples fresh from the wilderness, with 
the free air of the hills about him. His 
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language, rough and direct, was full of the 
rustic imagery borrowed from the pastoral 
scenes in which his life was spent. ‘The 
objects with which he was familiar furnished 
him with illustrations that were wonderfully 
apt and graphic. On one special occasion 
there appeared to him in a dream of the 
night a vision, and God said to him, “ Amos, 
what seest thoy ?” and Amos replied, “A 
basket of summer fruit.” 

“What a beautiful vision!” you say. 
Could anything be more delightful than the 
sight of a basket of ripe fruit; especially 
in the hot days of summer, with the rich 
bloom upon each rounded luscious plum and 
grape, so cool, so juicy, so tempting! But it 
was not a vision of beauty that the prophet 
beheld, but a vision of doom. It was given 
not for the purpose of symbolising pleasant 
and happy things, but in order to convey a 
dreadful lesson. The basket of summer 
fruit was intended to teach, by its ripeness 
and readiness to be eaten, that so the Israelites 
were ripe and ready for destruction. ‘Then 
said the Lord unto me, The end is come 
upon my people of Israel ; I will not again 
pass by them any more.” And the kind of 
fruit that filled the basket was peculiarly 
suited to teach that lesson. There are some 
fruits that take a long time reaching the 
perfection of maturity, even after thcy 
have been gathered. Pears, and apples, and 
oranges that look as if they were quite ripe 
can be kept for weeks after they have been 
pulled off the tree and sent long distances 
without any injury. The pears that you 
usually eat come from France, and the apples 
from America, and the oranges from Spain. 
These fine fruits die slowly. But there are 
other fruits, tender and thin-skinned, that 
begin to decay the moment they are plucked. 
Even in the short time taken to remove them 
from the place where they grow to the table 
they lose some of that sweet flavour which 
they possess when they are hanging on the 
tree. The sooner plums, and figs, and peaches, 
and strawberries are eaten after they are 
gathered the better. They die whenever 
they are separated from the parent stalk, 
and every moment in their progressive dying 
is marked by the loss of that essence which 
makes fruit delicious, and in a short time 
they become corrupt and unwholesome. 

Now the fruit in the basket that appeared 
in vision to Amos must have been of this 
fugitive kind; for it was upon this quality 
which they er that the significance of 
the parable hung. We may be sure that it 
was not apples, or oranges, or pomegranates, 


| which could last a long time fresh and sweet 


after they were gathered: before they were 
eaten. It must have been a basket of ripe 
| figs that the prophet saw. There are several 
| Teasons that make us think so. The fig is 
the most common and abundant summer fruit 
| of Palestine ; and when the dark granulations 
| of its Juicy richness show through its trans- 
parent purple skin, it is fully ripe and must 
be eaten at once, else it quickly spoils. It 
therefore supplied a suitable image for the 
prophet’s use. And what gave it an addi- 
tional appropriatencss was the fact that the 
fig is never employed in the Bible in a good 
sense. It is always associated with evil. It 
was by its leaves that our first parents tried 
to hide the shame of their nakedness after 
the fall. Our Lord spoke a parable about a 
barren fig-tree, and withered up from the 
roots the fig-tree on which He found nothing 
but leaves. He also used the fig-tree as a 
sign of the destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
the end of the world. “ Now learn a parable 
of the fig-tree: When his branch is yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know 
that summer is nigh. So likewise ye, when 
ye shall see all these things, know that it is 
near, even at the doors.” 

But there is a peculiar kind of fig found 
in Palestine called the mulberry or syeamore 
fig, which in all likelihood was the summer 
fruit which Amos saw in vision. This 
fruit is the produce of a tree called the 
sycamore, whose leaves are like those of the 
mulberry, and whose fruit is exactly like the 
fig in shape and smell and internal structure. 
It is as large as a walnut-tree, has low, wide- 
spreading branches, and affords a delightful 
shade, for which reason it is usually planted 
by the wayside. Zaccheus, you remember, 
climbed one of these trees in order to see 
Jesus as He passed by. The fruit is very 
extraordinary. It is, as I have said, exactly 
like a fig; but it grows not from the ends of 
branches like all other fruit, but directly 
from the trunk of the tree on little sprigs 
forming clusters like grapes. When quite 
ripe it is soft, watery, somewhat sweet, 
with a slight aromatic taste, and is much 
prized by the poor, to whom it supplies a 
large part of their food in summer. Amos 
called himself “a gatherer of sycamore 
fruit.” His employment was not only to 
herd sheep and cattle, but also to look 
after the sycamore-trees, that were so valu- 
able that David appointed ‘or them in his 
kingdom a special overseer. In order to 
produce fruit, the part of the tree where 
it buds requires to have a cut or wound 
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made in it ; for, unless this is done, the tree 
will be barren. From the wound or opening 
made in this way a bud springs up which 
grows and forms the fruit. Then further, 
when the fruit is about to be ripe, it re- 
quires to be punctured with a sharp instru- 
ment in order to make it eatable. Amos had 
to do all these things; not merely to gather 
the fruit when it was ripe, but to perform 
the operations by which the fruit was pro- 
duced and made serviceable. 

The principal work of Amos in the sum- 
mer time being thus connected with the 
sycamore fig, there is every probability 
that it was the summer fruit that appeared 
to him in vision. God chose the object 
with which he was most familiar to give 
him a moral lesson for Israel; just as He 
chose the star to guide the wise men to 
Christ, and made use of the fishermen’s 
net to teach the fishermen of Galilee to 
become fishers of men. And no other fruit 
that we know of could teach the lesson which 
Amos had to convey to the people of Israel 
so well as the sycamore fig. God had dealt 
with His people as the dresser of the vine- 
yard in the parable dealt with his barren 
fig-tree. He digged about them, changed 
the soil in which they grew, planted them 
in different circumstances. He wounded 
them with sore punishments and afflictions, 
pruned them with the chastisements of His 
providence, as the gatherer of sycamore fruit 
treats the object of his care, so that they 
might bring forth fruit unto holiness, and 
that the fruit might be abundant and good 
and palatable. But all His grievous and 
gracious dealings with them proved in vain. 
They turned their backs upon God and 
went after the idolatries of the heathen. 
The revolted northern kingdom of Israel 
had set up the worship of the golden calf 
of Egypt in Bethel where God had appeared 
unto Jacob, and which the patriarch said 
was none other than the house of God and 
the gate of heaven ; and the priests of Je- 
hovah ministered at an altar raised to this 
debasing worship. They persisted in this 
wickedness in spite of every remonstrance 
and warning. Nothing now remained, 
therefore, but to pronounce the sentence of 
doom. And as Jesus chose a barren fig-tree 
to be the symbol of the destruction that was 
to overtake the Jews of His time because 
they did not fulfil God’s design; so God 
chose a basket of sycamore figs to be a 
picture of the speedy punishment that was 
to come upon the people of Israel in the 
time of Amos. 





The prophet was commanded to go to the 
sanctuary of Bethel, and to speak face to 
face to the chief priest Amaziah, who was 
the ringleader in the calf-worship of Jero- 
boam. He was to act his parable, and take 
with him a basket full of sycamore figs which 
he had gathered from the wayside trees as 
he went along, and say that as these figs 
were fully ripe and ready to be eaten, so the 
idolaters of Bethel were fully ripe in wicked- 
ness, and ready to be devoured by their 
enemies and carried away to the land of 
captivity. It was the same image which 
Isaiah had previously used to picture the 
fate of the same people. He said that 
Ephraim should be “as the hasty fruit 
before the summer, which when he that 
looketh upon it seeth, while it is yet in his 
hand, he eateth it up.” You thus see that 
the only thing about the fruit that was used 
to point a moral, was its ripeness and readi- 
ness to be eaten; not its abundance, its 
beauty, its sweetness, its nourishing quali- 
ties, but the one single fact that it had 
reached that stage of maturity when it must 
be eaten at once, else it will rot and perish. 
Everything else about the fruit was ignored, 
and only this one point was insisted upon. 
The Israelites were not compared to the 
goodness, the beauty, or the value of the 
fruit, but simply to its fugacious quality. 
As it was ripe to be eaten, so the people of 
Israel were ripe to be destroyed. It is the 
evil in man that makes the evil in things. 
He perverts the good uses of nature to evil 
uses ; and makes what ought to be prophe- 
cies of blessing in creation to be prophecies 
of ruin. It was because Israel was wicked 
that Amos saw in the basket of ripe figs, not 
an image of beauty and blessedness, but an 
image of destruction. That which ought to 
have spoken to him of the goodness of God, 
only spoke to him of His wrath and ven- 
geance. 

Our Lord based His parable of the wicked 
husbandmen upon the vision of Amos. There 
can be little doubt that he had it before 
His mind at the time. When the lord of 
the vineyard required the fruits of it from 
the cultivators, they took the servants whom 
he sent for the purpose, and beat one and 
killed another, and stoned another. This, 
as history tells us, was the way in which the 
calf-worshippers of Bethel treated Amos 
when he declared to them the message of 
the Lord. Amaziah, the chief priest, became 
his enemy, and beat him and subjected him 
to indignity, because he dared to prophesy 
against the royal house of Israel, and against 
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the worship of the altar of Bethel. And! 
as Amos foretold the fall of the kingdom of 
Israel and the destruction of the altar of 
Bethel, so the Jews, in answer to our Lord’s 
question, “ When the lord, therefore, of the 
vineyard cometh what will he do unto those 
husbandmen ?” replied, “He will miserably 
destroy those wicked men, and will let out 
his vineyard unto other husbandmen, which 
shall render him the fruits in their seasons.” 
Out of their own mouth they were con- 
demned. 

Fruit is the end and the reward of labour. 
It ought to give complete happiness and 
satisfaction ; it ought to last for many a long 
day. But in the text the vanity of it is the 
only feature that is presented to us. The 
end and object of the basket of summer 
fruit in the prophet’s vision, as I have said, 
is to be eaten and destroyed at once. And 
so it is with all the fruit of sin. Its perish- 
ableness is its most conspicuous character. 
It is produced only to be destroyed. Well 
may the apostle ask the Roman Christians in 
their former pagan state, “ What fruit had 
ye then in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed ? for the end of those things is death.” 
What fruit had the idolaters of Bethel of their 
degrading worship? The kingdom of Israel 
which Jeroboam founded, and against which 
Amos uttered his most terrible prophesies, was 
indeed short-lived. It originated in schism, 
alienation from God and alienation from 
man—separation from the one Divine Father 
and from the brethren. Its whole history 
was full of trouble. Not one of its kings was 
a great or good man. Separated by their 
political independence from the centre of the 
national worship in Jerusalem, its subjects 
set up a rival altar in Bethel; and their 
political disaffection led the way to national 
apostasy, and finally to national ruin. The 
Assyrians came and carried away their place 
and nation, and they disappeared for ever. 
For them there was no return from captivity. 
They perished like the summer fruit, which 
was the emblem of their state. 

And so it is with all the workers of iniquity. 
They see the vision of the basket of summer 
fruit, and it tempts them with its beauty and 
its satisfyingness. Sin promises delicious fruit. 
And the sinner goes on in sin, expecting to 
obtain by it his heart’s desire. But there is 
a oe voice which warns him that the 
only — of the fruit for which he has 
sinned is its transitoriness. He has premo- 
nitions all along of its unsatisfyingness, and 
when he comes to pluck it as it hangs ripe 





and silent among the leaves upon the wall, 


and partakes of it in its maturity, he finds it 
nauseous dust and ashes. No sooner does 
he enjoy it than it perishes. The sycamore 
fruit symbolises in a striking way the nature 
and the end of the fruit of sin. It is pro- 
duced and perfected in an abnormal, un- 
natural way, by artificial methods. Other 
fruit is the free product of its tree, and it 
ripens spontaneously. But the sycamore 
fruit originates in a wound and is ripened by 
a wound. And so it is with the fruit of sin. 
It is a departure from the living God ; it is 
a breach of His holy law. It begins in an 
excision, and it ends in punishment. God 
afflicts it every moment, and the end of 
those things is death. 

How different is it with that fruit which 
is unto holiness, and whose end is everlast- 
ing life; that fruit whose most conspicuous 
quality is its enduringness! The essence of 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness does 
not vanish like that of the fruit of sin the 
moment they are plucked. These fruits re- 
tain the capacity for richness, the reserve of 
freshness they got from the sun-fed tree on 
which they grew. No reaction sets in after 
their severance from the life-giving stem ; 
they are still “in magnetic correspondence 
with all the powers of God’s great world ;” 
they share still the life of earth and heaven ; 
they have the sunshine of heavenly love in 
their veins and the dew of grace in their 
cells. They goon ripening more and more, 
maturing and increasing their sweetness ; 
and in the end satisfying more than in the 
beginning. The fruit of the Spirit—iove, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance—is, in- 
deed, a basket of summer fruit reddened by 
the fire of a July sun, and growing under 
the cool, green, unfading leaves on the highest 
branches nearest heaven. This fruit the 
gospel of Jesus Christ holds out as a luscious 
feast within reach of all to enjoy. This is a 
prophetic vision, of which all the kings and 
prophets and godly men of old in the Bible 
have told, which each of us can realise in 
our own experience. And as the Eastern 
seller of fresh, ripe figs proclaims his recogni- 
tion of their true excellence by the welli- 
known cry, “In the name of the Prophet, 
figs,” so may we, in the name of the Lord, 
proclaim the true, enduring merit of the 

roducts of that tree of life which bears its 
ruit in its season, and whose leaf also shall 
not wither. “ Oh, taste and see that the Lord 
is good ; blessed is the man that trusteth in 
Him. Oh, fear the Lord, ye His saints, for 
there is no want to them that fear Him.” 
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“ALL THE RIVERS.” 


All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full.”—Ecciesiastxs 1. 7. 


fi mountain torrents hasten, 
With cataract and roar, 
To reach the moaning ocean 
And break upon its shore. 
Their mystery and music, 
Their laughter and their leap, 
Are lost within the bosom 
Of the dark and sullen deep— 
Yet the sea is not full. 


Athwart the purple moorland 
The flashing streams go by, 
Now grey beneath the storm-cloud, 
Now azure as the sky. 
By bracken, gorse, and heather, 
By crag, and rock, and plain, 
They hurry to the river, 
And the river to the main— 
Yet the sea is not full. 


Amid the quiet meadows 
The peaceful rivers glide, 
To meet the ocean’s murmur, 
The tumult of its tide. 
They leave the woodland whispers, 
Where summer blossoms lave, 
To mingle with the ripples 
Of the ebbing, flowing wave— 
Yet the sea is not full. 


How long, how long, wide ocean, 
Shall love be lost in thee, 
And strength and beauty perish 
‘ In death’s immensity 4 
Oh, when shall ring the music 
Of the promise over thee, 
The blessed music of the cry, 
“There shall be no more sea ?” 
CLARA THWAITES, 
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** Athwart the purple moorland 
The flashing streams go by, 
Now grey beneath the storm-cloud, 
Now azure as the sky.” 








PLEASANT MEMORIES OF CEYLON. 
By C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


A=. many pleasant memories of 
delightful travel in many lands, none 
are brighter than those of happy days in 
Ceylon when I had the privilege of accom- 
panying the Bishop of Colombo* and his 
daughter on a visit to Trincomalee, on the 
north-east coast of the islke—a beautiful spot, 
and one replete with interest. 

Amongst other characteristic glimpses of 
native life, I had the good fortune one even- 
ing to witness a very singular theatrical per- 
formance in the open air by a company of 
Tamil actors. 

The ground formed a grassy amphitheatre, 
gently sloping down to the centre, where a 
large circular stage was erected, and pro- 
tected from possible rain by a canopy of 
matting. The spectators were closely seated 
in circles all around, those at the back being 
sufficiently raised to command an excellent 
view of the stage, which was divided inte 
six imaginary sections, the players actually 
performing each short scene six times over, 
facing each section of the audience by turns. 
Wearisome as such a performance would 
prove if seen too often, it was certainly in- 


_ teresting for once, and the native spectators 


were evidently delighted, and waited with 
exemplary patience while each scene went 
the round of the other five sides. 

A few of the actors were very handsomely 
dressed to represent ancient Tamil kings and 
queens, and loaded with gorgeous jewellery 
of real old patterns. Some wore large richly- 
jewelled animals placed on each shoulder or 
on the head. The front of the stage being 
dimly lighted by rude lamps fed with cocoa- 
nut oil, and stuck on plantain stems about 
five feet high, these details would have been 
invisible had not each of the principal actors 
been escorted by a coolie, in the ordinary un- 
dress, whose duty it was to carry a small 
earthenware lamp fastened to the end of a 
stick, and this he thrust right in the face of 
his master, that all might be able to see him 
and his finery. 

A number of other coolies, in the lightest 
of raiment, stood about on the stage to help 
in various ways ; and as the orchestra (which 
consisted of a chorus of discordant voices 
and musicians beating tomtoms and other 
drums, blowing shells and shrill pipes) was 
also on the stage, and all moved round to- 


* H.W. Jermyn, D.D., Bishop of Brechin, Primus of the 
Episcopal Ch in Scotland, 





gether, the effect was most confusing, and 
the richly-dressed actors were almost hidden 
by the scantily-draped subordinates. 

It is difficult to realise that it is not so 
very long since our own drama was even 
more primitive than this, and yet our kings 
and their courtiers could sit out a “morality” 
or a “mystery” continuing for nine or ten 
hours ! * 

Happily for the success of this open-air 
entertainment, the weather proved perfect, 
which was more than we could count upon, 
for (it was now the end of September) heavy 
tropical thunder-storms were pretty frequent, 
and were certainly no joke. Sometimes they 
came on very suddenly; the blinding glare 
of vivid lightning and the crashing thunder- 
peals were succeeded by such a pitiless deluge 
as defied the stoutest waterproofs. Such 
storms, however, passed away as quickly as 
they arose, and scemed only to add fresh 
charm to the fragrant stillness of the night, 
illuminated by a thousand points of glittering 
pale-green light as the light-giving beetles, 
which we call fire-flies, flashed to and fro, 
and the whole air was perfumed with the 
fragrance of orange, lime, and shaddock 
blossoms. 

But the chance of such soakings, and the 
amount of “roughing” which is inevitable 
in jungle travel, form a grave risk for any 
one not endowed with very robust health, 
and even before we reached Trincomalee it 
was evident that the Bishop would be com- 
pelled to abandon his northward journey to 
Jaffna, in the extreme north of the isle. 
When, therefore, at the end of an anxious 
month of severe illness, the kindest and most 
careful of doctors (Dr. Goodwin) was able to 
sanction his leaving Trincomalee, it was clear 
that he must return to Colombo by the easiest 
route, namely, by the Government steamship 
Serendib,t which had only to call at Batticaloa 
and Galle. So after a regretful parting with 
many friends whose kindness at such a time 
can never be forgotten, we embarked one 

* On such occasions the stage was a rush-strewn scaffolding, 
with a light cloth canopy; and that scenic effects were not 
costly may be inferred from such entries in the accounts of the 
play-giving guilds as the following :—* Paid for mending of 
Hell, 2d.; for keeping fire at ditto, 4d.; for setting the world 
on fire, 5d. ; to Crowe for making three worlds, 3s.” The chiet 
actors received 3s. 4d. each, but the prima donna only 2s. It 
is curious to learn that, asin China at the present day, so in 
Britain prior to A.D. 1661, no woman might — on the 
stage, so that for at least half a century all Shakespeare’s 
daintiest dames were impersonated by youths. 


+ One of the many names by which Ceylon was known to the 
ancients and to the writers of “‘ The Arabian Nights.” 
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evening at sunset, and some hours later 
sailed out of the beautiful harbour in the 
dim starlight. 

The sea there is intensely phosphorescent, 
and it seemed that night as though the sea- 
gods were holding high revel, and we, poor 
mortals, strained our eyes in the effort to 
peer down through the waves, which were 
all aglow with marine fireworks and illumi- 
nations. I never saw anything more lovely. 
The sky was very dark, with stormy clouds 
scudding before a pretty stiff breeze, but the 
sea was all full of dancing, glittering points 
of pale white fire, with here and there large 
dazzling stars which flamed suddenly, then 
faded away into darkness, like the inter- 
mittent flash from some beacon-light. Wave 
beyond wave, right away to the horizon, was 
plainly defined in pallid light, here and there 
crested with brighter fire where the breeze 
had caught the curving billow and tossed it 
back in glittering spray. 

As we looked down through the waters 
and watched the myriad points of light rush- 
ing upwards, some one suggested a compari- 
son to champagne or some such effervescing 
drink, alive with air-bubbles. But these 
luminous globules frequently start on inde- 
pendent careers, and dart to right or left, 
according to some impulse of their own 
devising. 

Often as I have watched the phosphoric 
wonders of our dark Northern seas (when, 
sailing through a shoal of herrings, each 
separate fish has seemed a thing of living 
light), I had never seen the light so wide- 
spread as here. It seemed as if the sea-gods 
had issued large supplies of phosphorus for 
the occasion, for creatures which on other 
nights are quite invisible, to-night shone, 
probably with borrowed lustre. Large fami- 
lies of flying-fish darted from the water as 
we passed, suggesting flights of luminous 
birds, and here and there a shoal of great, 
heavy porpoises rushed by, leaving « trail of 
living fire ; and thousands of delicate little 
jelly-fish floated peacefully along, like in- 
verted cups fringed with fire—most lovely, 
fairy-like creatures. 

On a night like this I always, if possible, 
take up a position either at the bow or stern 
of the ship. From the former you look 
sheer down, as from the edge of a precipice, 
and watch the dividing of the waters as the 
vessel cuts her way through the waves, and 
the startled creatures of all sorts awaken, 
but in their hurried flight they quickly light 
their lamps; and the white spray that is 
thrown off from the bows in a ceaseless 





fountain glitters like a shower of radiant 
stars. It always reminds me of the Ancient 
Mariner’s lonely watch, when from his eerie 
ship 


“The elfish light fell off in hoary flakes!” 


Coleridge must assuredly have watched on 
such nights as these. 

Then if you make a pilgrimage to the 
stern, and can endure to stand just above 
the throbbing, thumping screw, you see the 
most wonderful sight of all, for the great 
propeller literally churns the waters, far, far 
below the surface—and each stroke produces 
a body of clear green-and-blue light which 
rolls upwards in a soft brilliancy quite in- 
describable—like dissolved opals. As each 
successive globe of this fairy-like green fire 
rises to the surface, it breaks in bubbling, 
hissing spray, and spreads itself over the 
surface, leaving. a pathway of fire which 
remains visible for a long time after the 
vessel has passed, fading away in the dis- 
tance, like a reflection of the Milky Way 
that spans the dark sky above it. 

Some of my far-travelled companions, who 
had sailed in many seas, were talking one 
evening of the various forms in which this 
beautiful phenomenon appears. One of the 
officers had the good luck to see what is 
known as “white water” as he crossed the 
Arabian Sea. It was a dark, moonless night 
in summer, only the stars were reflected on 
the calm waters, when suddenly a soft, sil- 
very light overspread the ocean—a tremu- 
lous, shimmering light. The waters lay 
smooth as a mirror. He drew up a bucket- 
ful of this gleaming water, and found it was 
clouded, as if tinged with milk, and luminous 
with phosphorus. When he emptied the 
bucket, it continued to glow for some time. 

Another officer said he, too, had seen a 
milk-like sea, in about the same part of the 
ocean, but when some of the men on board 
drew up water for examination, it was per- 
fectly clear, and they concluded that the 
curious appearance of the sea was due to the 
fact that they were passing through a soft, 
hazy mist; and though the night was so 
dark that they were scarcely conscious of its 
influence, they supposed that it in some way 
refracted the starlight on to the surface of 
the waters, and to this they attributed the 
quivering of the pallid light—tremulous as a 
mirage.* If this was really the cause of the 
light, it must have been due to some very 

® I have myself seen just such an effect of dazzling light, 
illuminating the whole surface of the water, during two mid- 


night storms in New Zealand, Vide “At Home in Fiji,” 
C. F. Gordon Cumming, vol. ii., p. 169. 
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strange condition of the atmosphere, as even 
in the tropics such a phenomenon is very 
rarely seen, and we cannot say as much for 
mists ! 

I am told that a similar appearance has 
occasionally been observed in the North Sea, 
and even on the Northumbrian coast ; and 
the fishers have noted that its presence indi- 
cated a very poor herring season, and that 
the temperature of the sea was unusually 
high during its continuance. It proved to 
be a very tangible form of whiteness, for 
when they drew up their nets they found 
them coated with a substance resembling 
lime.* 

We reached Batticaloa about noon on the 
following day, and were once more cordially 
welcomed to the same pleasant quarters 
which had been assigned to us on a previous 
visit. 

On the following morning, Captain Varian 
having most kindly undertaken to show me 
some of my brother’s cocoa-nut estates, we 
started before dawn in one of the Serendib 
boats, towed by the steam-launch a long way 
ahead of us—a delightful mode of travelling, 
securing such perfectly smooth, gliding mo- 
tion. The morning was exquisite, and all 
the ranges of blue distant hills and wooded 
headlands were faultlessly mirrored in the 
calm sea-lake. 

About eighteen miles from Batticaloa we 
landed at the first estate ; then proceeded to 
another, and ploughed our way through an 
apparently interminable grove of cocoa- 
palms, all planted in straight lines at regular 
intervals, in deep, hot sand (very difterent 
from lovely half-wild groves where trees of 
all ages grow at their own will from a cool, 
grassy shore). 

It was very fatiguing even to walk once 
along that sand-track, and I realised, as I 
had never done before, what must have been 
the sinking loneliness of the brave young 
heart, exiled from one of the cheeriest and 
most beautiful homes in Scotland, to settle 
quite alone on these desolate sand-banks, and 
commence the toil of planting them with the 
nuts, about which so little was then known 
that speedy remuneration was expected, 
whereas the experience of the next fifteen 
years was one of continual outlay, ceaseless 
watchfulness to defend the young planta- 
tions from the ravages of most mischievous 
boring beetles,+ rats, white ants, herds of 

* The fisher-folk of Shields and Tynemouth, and the villages 
immediately to the north, noticed this peculiar condition of the 
water in the summer of 1878, which proved an exceptionally 


bad year for the herring fishery. 
+ Oryctis rhinoceros. 





wild hogs, porcupines, troops of elephants, 
and other foes; and no remuneration what- 
ever. 

Then, when the day of his emancipation 
came, the estates passed to other hands, and 
strangers now reap the abundant fruits of 
his long years of weary toil. Planters of the 
present day, profiting by the experience of 
their predecessors, find that by a liberal 
application of oil-cake, ashes, seaweed, salt 
mud, and various other manures, they can 
induce young palms to commence flowering 
about the seventh year, and, moreover, that 
the trees thus nourished will bear at least 
twice as many nuts; but the work at the 
time to which I refer was in a great measure 
experimental. Even now cocoa-nut planting 
is a very uncertain venture, for not only do 
many estates wait twenty years ere yielding 
a full return, but the crop is also very variable, 
some estates yielding only one candy of copra 
to the acre, while others yield three. 

We trudged through deep sand till we 
reached the small bungalow of the present 
owner, who gave us refreshing cocoa-nuts to 
drink, and lent us the cart, drawn by an 
elephant, which daily collects the fallen 
nuts, and which carried us to the site of 
my brother’s original house, now marked 
only by the fruit-trees which he planted 
round it. 

We returned to Batticaloa at sunset, and 
in the peaceful moonlight I stood by the 
grassy grave, in the little God’s acre, with 
an intensified sympathy for many of “ our 
boys ” leaving the happy home-nest to carve 
their fortunes in distant lands. 

Amongst many details in a day of so great 
interest, I may mention the multitude of 
fresh-water snail-shells which we found on 
the banks of a small tank, and also the 
pleasure of finding a number of turtle eggs, 
each containing a perfect miniature turtle, 
quite ready to be hatched—the neatest, tiny 
creatures. 

On the following evening we took leave 
of our many kind friends, and returned on 
board the Serendib, which was lying outside 
the harbour bar, and fully did we realise the 
sudden change from the dead calm of the 
sea-lake thus guarded, to the tossing ocean 
beyond. All the next day was taken up in 
beating about in search of a reported rock, 
which we failed to find; but to a sketcher 
“all is fish that comes to the net,” and I was 
thus enabled to secure sundry reminiscences 
of the coast as seen from the sea, with the 
inland mountain ranges. 

Speaking of fish, I never remember seeing 
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so many flying-fish as on that voyage. They 
rose from the waves, at our approach, like 
flashes ‘of silvery spray, and flew verhaps 
two hundred yards, just skimming the sur- 
face of the water—then, again, just touching 
the waves to moisten their transparent wings. 
They looked so like flights of darting birds 
that I can well understand the ancients 
describing them as “ sea-swallows.” 

It seems barbarous to think of these grace- 
ful little creatures from a gastronomic point 
of view, but certainly they are the very 
daintiest little fish-morsels that ever rejoiced 
an epicure. (In the West Indies they are so 
highly prized that a special method of cap- 
turing them has been devised. The fishers 
go out at nights in their canoes, carrying 
blazing torches to allure these inquisitive 
“sea-moths,” who come flying to the light, 
and are captured in small nets fastened on 
to poles like our own landing-nets.) 

I saved some of their wings (I suppose I 
ought correctly to say “ pectoral fins”), which 
are formed of a tissue of curious gauze-like 
membrane, stretched on a folding frame- 
work, and must, I think, have inspired China- 
men, and other early sailors, with the original 
design for folding sails of matting on movable 
bam boos. 

We reached Galle on the following after- 
noon, and found it beautiful as ever, but the 
masts of yet one more newly sunken steamer 
rose from the waters of its lovely, treacherous 
harbour, wherein so many fine ships have 
met their doom. 

Archdeacon Schrader “the Good” came 
to welcome the Bishop, and to welcome us 
all to his hospitable roof, and to a service at 
the beautiful church, All Saints, which owes 
its existence to his energy. It is by far the 
finest in the island, and one whose constant 
and hearty services have come as a breath 
of home to many a wanderer from far distant 
lands pausing here on his voyage. 

On the following day the Archdeacon drove 
us to see the large Orphanage at Buona Vista, 
which crowns the summit of the steep head- 
land that forms the southern arm of the 
harbour, and commands a lovely view of 
Galle. We were most kindly received by 
Mr. and Mrs. Marks, who showed us their 
troop of very nice-looking boys and girls. 
This is a Mission Station of the S.P.G. 
Society, and supplies Christian teachers, 
both male and female, for the surrounding 
village schools. We were told that of the 
children who attend these village schools 
about one-sixth are Christians, and it is found 
that even among those who at the time 





appear quite uninfluenced by Christian teach- 
ing, a considerable number receive impres- 
sions which, at a later period, develop into 
active principles. 

Strange to say, the heathen parents, though 
perfectly aware of the heart's desire of the 
teachers, make no objection whatever to their 
children being carefully instructed in all 
Christian knowledge, until the day comes 
when the young student, being fully of age 
to make his own decision, desires to be 
baptized. 

Then every possible means is adopted to 
counteract his newly awakened faith. Bud- 
dhist priests are called in to reason with him, 
expulsion from home and disinheritance are 
all threatened, but rarely overcome the reso- 
lution once formed, and eventually the rela- 
tions, finding they cannot shake the faith of 
the young convert, abstain from active perse- 
cution. 

On another hill bearing the very British 
name of Richmond, and also commanding a 
lovely view, stands the Wesleyan Mission 
and its schools. It is in connection with a 
large chapel in the town, at which services. 
are alternately in English, Portuguese, and 
Singhalese. Greater interest in point of 
antiquity attaches to the fine old cruciform 
Dutch Church, which is paved with tomb- 
stones of bygone generations, whose monu- 
ments also crowd the walls. Here services 
according to the form of the Presbyterian 
Church of Holland are held in English, re- 
calling the autocratic manner in which the 
Dutch conquerors strove to “convert” the 
islanders by the aid of interpreters, utterly 
refusing themselves to learn their language. 
On our homeward way, as we drove through a 
cool shady glade, the horses started, as a 
gigantic lizard, or rather iguana, of a greenish- 
grey colour with yellow stripes and spots, 
called by the natives kabragoya,* awoke from 
its mid-day sleep, and slowly, with the greatest 
deliberation, walked right across the road just 
in front of us. It is a notoriously slothful 
reptile, and on this occasion fully sustained 
its reputation, for it did not hurry itself in 
the smallest degree, so we had to wait its 
time, and had full leisure to observe the lazy 
movements of this strange creature, which 
was fully seven feet in length, with a gene- 
ral resemblance to a crocodile. Like that 
very unattractive monster, the kabragoya is 
amphibious, and when in danger tries to 
aie for the water. It is quite harmless, 


however, except in the matter of eating 
"fowls, and is eminently peaceful in its dis- 


* Hydrosaurus salvator, 
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position, unless roused at close quarters, 
when, in self-defence, it can turn on a foe, 
and administer a tremendous blow with its 
armour-plated tail, which, being provided 
with a crest, can inflict a very serious wound 
on the lightly draped natives. Occasionally 
a rash aggressor receives a broken arm or 
leg, as a warning against molesting harmless 
fellow-creatures ; consequently the Singhalese 
treat these huge lizards with considerable 
respect. The all-destroying foreigner occa- 
sionally shoots one, and notes its strange 
tenacity to life, the head being apparently 
the only vulnerable, or at any rate the only 
vital spot. 

I had not been in Galle since the memor- 
able occasion when I first landed there on 
my way to India, and received my never-to- 
be-forgotten very first impressions of palm- 
trees and the tropics—first impressions of 
perfect novelty and fairy-like enchantment, 
so, of course, I longed to return to Wakwalla, 
to which we accordingly drove in the evening. 
But, alas! as with all else in this world, 
familiarity does wear off the keen sense. of 
delight even in palm-trees ; and exquisite as 
such a drive through mazes of tropical foliage 
must ever be, I felt on this second visit to 
Wakwalla that my own appreciation of its 
loveliness was somewhat dulled by the many 
visions of tropical beauty on which my eyes 
had feasted since I had first beheld it. Never- 
theless it was with great pleasure that I ac- 
cepted invitations from several kind friends 
in Galle and its neighbourhood, with the pros- 
pect of returning to Colombo by the lovely 
road along the sea-coast, a drive of seventy 
miles all shadowed by the graceful palms, 
which droop right over the sea.: So the 
Serendib sailed minus one passenger, and I 
made my way to the farthest point of the 
ramparts to watch her safe out of the ill- 
fated harbour with her precious freight of 
truest friends. Afterwards I ascended the 
lighthouse, and thence looked down on the 
coral-reefs, clearly visible through the shal- 
low, lustrous, emerald-green water, reefs which 
come too near the surface for the safety of the 
harbour, as many a good ship has proved to 





her cost.* But beautiful as is such a bird’s- 
eye view of the reef (which when lighted by 
the rays of the noonday sun gleams like a 
lost rainbow held captive by water sprites), 
its treasures of delight are only to be fully 
appreciated by floating over it at low-tide in a 
boat drawing only a few inches of water, and 
regardless of paint, for the sharp, cutting 
points of the coral are fatal to a trig, orna- 
mental boat. Only thus is it possible to 
realise the loveliness of these submarine gar- 
dens, where coral-trees, coral-shrubs, and 
coral-flowers of every hue—violet and rose, 
red and brown, gold and lemon-colour—are 
the homes and playgrounds of all manner of 
strange beautiful fishes—crabs, sea-snakes, 
star-fish, sea-urchins, and innumerable other 
creatures of every conceivable shape, and 
size, and colour. Naturalists, however, note 
with interest the remarkable predominance 
of green in the colouring of many of these 
creatures, as though by assimilation to the 
prevailing verdure of the isle. They find 
green water-snakes and green fishes, crus- 
tacea and star-fish, sea-anemones and sea- 
urchins, sea-slugs, and several shells of various 
shades of olive and emerald greens, while a 
considerable number of corals are verdant as 
the plants they so closely resemble.+ 

All too fleetly the pleasant days slipped 
by with drives and boating expeditions to 
many a lovely scene, and temptations for an 
artist on every hand. After one long morn- 
ing in search of the best point for a pano- 
ramic sketch of Galle, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the very finest view of the town 
and harbour was that from the verandah of 
Closenberg, a delightful bungalow, where 
we landed at some risk, as the surf was run- 
ning high and dashing in cataracts of spray 
against the black rocks. However, skilful 
steering ran our boat in safety between the 
biggest breakers, and I was soon most cosily 
ensconced for my day’s work. 


*I am told that no less than twelve steamers have been 
wrecked in Galle Harbour, i.e., more than one-third of the 
total number of thirty-four which have been lost on the shores 
of Ceylon. 

+ Such are the Montipora, Maendrina, Madrepora, Mille- 
pora, Astraea, Aleyonia, Anthophylla, and Heteropora, 




















CHRIST’S HOSPITAL AND ITS SONS. 
By rue Rev. E. H. PEARCE, M.A. 
PAPER. 


SECOND 


HE famous “ Blues” who have occupied 

us so far do not, in any remarkable 
manner, exemplify the fact that the first of 
the three epithets usually applied to the 
foundation of Christ’s Hospital is the word 
“religious.” George Peele, though his plays 
dealt not a little with sacred subjects, scarcely 
adorned religion, and Camden’s fame lies in 
another direction. Yet it is an undoubted fact 
that the school began, as it has continued, 
by being consistently Protestant in its feel- 
ings, though free, as boyhood ought to be, 
from narrowness or bigotry. And so it is 
surely one of history’s freaks that this, the 
project of Bishop Ridley, promoted by the 
reforming Edward, should receive, perhaps 
in the very first year of its age, a boy whom 
men know as the most thoroughgoing of 
Papists—Edward Campion, the protomartyr 
of the Jesuits in England. atever the 





reason may be, there he is, a standing pro- 
test to the moving principle of his school ; 
yet for all that, a notable man among the sons 
that she has brought up. A notable man, 
he was not less remarkable as a boy ; and 
the very year of his birth is famous as the 
date alike of the Pope’s sanction of the Jesuit 
order and of the suppression of monasteries 
in England. His precocious abilities in- 
duced his parents to endeavour to develop 
“his sharp and pregnant wit,” and some 
small grammar-school paved the way for his 
entry to Christ’s Hospital. Both at school 
and college his life is a series of great occa- 
sions on which he was called upon to use his 
great gift of eloquence. At Mary’s entry 
into London he was chosen as the Chrysos- 
tom of its schools to bid her welcome ; on 
Elizabeth’s first visit to Oxford he stands 
forth as the noblest ornament of Oxford 
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oratory. Into his inner feelings it is not 
easy to probe; if he had any opinion that 
Rome was right and England wrong, it did 
not prevent him from taking his degree, or 
even from receiving holy orders as a deacon 
in the English Church. But as his fame 
spread his views developed, and he left Ox- 
ford in 1569, finally turning his back on 
chances of promotion, which were practical 
cértainties to a man whom Cecil openly 
averred to be “one of the dia- 

monds of England.” Henceforth 

he led a life of outlawry in Eng- 

land, or of absolute obedience to 





The Entrance from Little Britain, 








his Jesuit superiors abroad. In a visit to Ire- 
land he took his part in a scheme for reviving 
the University of Dublin, which had been for 
some years extinct ; but Government objected, 
and the scheme fell through. He wandered 
next to the new College for English Roman- 
ists at Douai, and from thence to Rome. His 
admission into the Order of Jesus satisfied a 
craving of his mind for some power over him 
that should no less absolutely command 
than be by him im- 
plicitly obeyed. It 
sent him first to 
Bohemia ; it might 
have sent him to 
Barbary—he would 
have gone; but hav- 
ing greater work in 
store for him, it 
ealled for his ser- 
vices in a Jesuit 
mission to convert 
England, and, in 
company with some 
others, he saw his 
vrative land once 
more. He cannot 
have had much 
hope of success ; in- 
deed, his compan- 
ions soon turned 
and fled. But Cam- 
ion had received 
is orders, and in 
carrying out these 
orders he sacrificed 
his life. Readers of 
Mr. Shorthouse 
will note how much 
Campion’s history 
has in common with 
that of John Ingle- 
sant ; the moral, at 
all events, of both 
lives is much the 
same. ‘There is 
room in the world 
for men like these 
who, through all 
dangers, are per- 
vaded with one 
principle, that their 
mission is to do the 
will of those that 
sent them, and to 
finish their work. 
If Campion’s 
papal views drove 
him for a time from 
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England, opinions of the opposite 
nature brought the same fate upon 
Ezekiel Cheever. His very Chris- 
tian name points to his Puritan 
origin ; his choice of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, proves his Puritan 
prepossessions. Born in London in 
1614, he died in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1708. A pupil of one 
of the greatest- of English schools— 
for he entered Christ’s Hospital in 
1626—he was for thirty years mas- 
ter of the chief school of New Eng- 
land. Ascholarof Emmanuel College, 
his pupils were among those who 
founded the University of Harvard 
in 1684. He is a link of connection 
at once between James I. 4nd Anne, 
between English scholarship and 
American, between Cambridge, Old 
England, and Cambridge, New 
England. During the seventy years 
in which he “taught school” and took his 
part in American education, he laid hundreds 
under vast obligations to him, which at his 
death they were not slow to acknowledge. 
No discourse is more sincere or more eccen- 
tric than that which Dr. Cotton Mather, one 
of his most famous disciples, pronounced at 
his funeral. ‘Under him,” he says at the 
outset, “we learnt an oration, made by Tully 
in praise of his own master, namely, that 
‘pro Archia Poeta’; and if I now say a few 
things concerning the blessed Cheever, no 
man who thinks well of gratitude, or likes 
well to see the fifth commandment observed, 
will censure it.” And then follows a minute 
account of this American Arnold, a long 
record of seventy years of faithful service, 
quaint in its quips, but transparently heart- 
felt. ‘‘He died,” the preacher concludes, “a 
candidate for the first resurrection. And 
verily our land is weakened, when those fly 
away, at whose flight we may cry out, ‘My 
Father, my Father, the chariots of New 
England, and the horsemen thereof.’” As if 
this were not gratitude enough, a long poem, 
“ Gratitudinis Ergo,” exalts alike the master’s 
beauty of scholarship :— 

“ Do but name Cheever, and the echo straight 7 

Upon that name ‘ Good Latin’ will repeat; ” “ 

and the debt which his country owes to him 
and to his companion at Christ’s Hospital, 
admitting that— 


“ Tis Corlet’s pote, and Cheever’s, we must own, 
‘ew ’ 


That thou, 

The ideals of one generation are the idio- 
syncrasies of the next. The Elizabethans 
worshipped the drama, and, behold, Peele : 


England, art not Scythia grown.” 


thusiasm of their fellows. 








An Oriel Window. 


James and his Court patronised profound 
historical research, and, behold, Camden. 
The Commonwealth blunted for a time the 
edge of all scholarly steel, and when men 
resumed their weapons after the Restoration, 
it was ina cause that has long ceased, and 
perhaps rightly ceased, to call forth the en- 
Bentley and 
Barnes are examples of the great warriors in 
this warfare ; the battle of the books was its 
perpetual event. Men came to blows over 
the question whether a certain brutal tyrant 
in Sicily did or did not write certain letters, 
whether a Greek poet did or did not use a 
certain word in a given passage. As far as 
any tangible advantage to the human race is 
concerned, these men can hardly be called 
benefactors to their kind; if Bishop Middle- _ 
ton had done nothing but write that masterly 
treatise on the Greek article, he would have 
deserved no marble memorial in the nave of 
St. Paul’s. 
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Still, we are for the moment recording 
once more the names of those sons of Christ’s 
Hospital whom their generation has re- 
cognised as worthy, and we will not pass 
the scholars by. The school has at least 
this boast, that without her help in the way 
of scholarships and exhibitions these great 
Latinists and Hellenists must have passed 
from her walls to counting-house instead of 
to college. True nursing-mother of scholars, 
she has never ceased to aid them when they 
have left her immediate care. The first of 
these to be at all noteworthy has been 
already mentioned. Joshua Barnes must 
have begun his classical studies about the 
time when Charles II. re-entered London, 
though his name is on the books of the 
hospital at the age of “three years,” and 
a precocious youth he seems to have been. 
Before he was fifteen he had published 
various poems and tragedies, which to the 
practical represent a woeful waste of time 
and talent. What are we to say nowadays 
of a “Hymn to the Holy Trinity, with 
other divine poems, fancies, and epigrams ” ? 
Who can forbear a smile at a “ Pastoral-Ec- 
logue on the Return of King Charles II., with 
a Heroic Essay on the Royal Exchange” ? 
Who is surprised that a mind like this, so 
full of that genius which a recent writer has 
shown to be near akin to insanity, took to 
fighting with Bentley over the letters of 
Euripides? A second-rate edition of Homer 
—of which it is said his prudent wife would 
not allow him to risk the publication till he 
had assured her that Solomon was the author 
of the Iliad—is practically all that a great 
brain has to show. To what purpose was 
this waste ? 

A more lovable life is that of the next 
great critic among the “Blues;” Jeremiah 
Markland, Fellow and Tutor of Peterhouse, 
is totally free from the vanity of his school- 
fellow, Barnes. He twice refused what 
Barnes eagerly accepted —the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, though he is often ranked with 
Bentley and Porson among the demi-gods of 
criticism. Barnes, we saw, even in child- 
hood, wrote his epigrams on the Holy 
Trinity ; Markland was prevented by a pious 
hesitation from taking holy orders at all. 
Barnes wrote vaingloriously in 1711: “I 
am a Bachelor of Divinity, and have preached 
before kings.” Markland appears to have 
entered the school during the first few years 
of the last century, and lived a life of quiet 
retirement till 1776. He is the second of 
the trio of scholar “ Blues.” 





Just a century from the admission of 
Markland we note the first mention of James 
Scholefield in the records of the hospital, 
the worthiest of this trio, the distinguished 
occupant of that office which Barnes held 
and Markland asked to be excused from 
holding--the Regius Professorship of Greek 
at Cambridge. That his college career was 
one of great distinction need not be stated 
here, for he was well known to the last gene- 
ration as one of the many learned men of 
Cambridge who have offered their scholar- 
ship unreservedly upon the altar of God. 
As such, and more particularly as vicar of 
one of the Cambridge churches, he had his 
influence on a Lightfoot and a Westcott ; 
indeed, the present Bishop of Durham more 
than once expresséd to the writer his great 
debt to the Professor, pointing fondly to the 
seat from which, as an undergraduate, he 
listened to Scholefield’s teaching in the quaint 
chancel of St. Michael’s church. 

But between the school-days of Markland 
and of Scholefield there had been pacing the 
old cloisters a group of men whom Christ’s 
Hospital is proud to recognise as her greatest 
and her best. The facile pen of one of them 
has made them immortal, quite apart from 
their several claims to the recollection of 
men. Just a century ago the eldest, and, 
to Christian men, the most interesting of 
them, was reading for his degree at Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge ; the second, the 
most mysterious of them, was leaving school 
for Jesus College, in the same university ; 
the youngest, and surely the most lovable, 
had already turned his back on the old walls, 
to begin his hard life-battle beyond the gates. 
Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, Charles Lamb—they are a noble 
trio, fostered by one school in one decade, 
as they are also, in their widely varied for- 
tunes, a wonderful example of His deal- 
ings, who putteth down one and setteth up 
another. It is not possible to do even one 
of them justice in a pamphlet, much less in 
a paragraph, for their lives have filled, are 
still filling, volumes. Their boyhood, their 
school-life, is sketched, as only “ Elia” could 
have sketched it, in Lamb’s essay on ‘“‘Christ’s 
Hospital Thirty Years Ago ;” Middleton, “a 
scholar and a gentleman in his teens ;” Cole- 
ridge, “like as thou wert in the day-spring 
of thy fancies, with hope like a fiery column 
before thee—logician, metaphysician, bard 

. . While the walls of the old Grey Friars 
re-echoed to the accents of the inspired charity- 
boy/” Lamb, so he himself tells us, was a 


“‘ hypochondriac lad,” but not so unhappy as 
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to prevent his school-fellows loving him. 
“We all called him Charles Lamb,” says 
one, “though the use of the Christian name 
was necessary only to show the general feel- 
ing of kindness towards him.” Nor must we 
forget to mention the head master who had 
these boys in his care, and gave them their 
start on the road to greatness. The Rev. 
James Boyer was stern alike as a doctor and 
as a disciplinarian. “J. B. had a heavy 
hand,” Lamb says, and he wore by turns 
two wigs, one “ betokening a mild day,” the 
other “denoting swift and bloody execu- 








tion.” “Poor J. B. may all his faults be 
forgiven !” was the pious ejaculation of Cole- | 


' 


WU - pa 
Ss ye 


Grice, the Cornish 
parson, who is still 
remembered in 
the neighbour- 
hood of Penzance 
for his stories and 
his humour; two 
others of the 
bishop’s contem- 
raries lost their . / 
ives in the Penin- 
sular War. He’ 
himself devoted 
his young life to 
classical scholar- 
ship, and its fruits 
were a once fam- 
ous work on the 


ridge as his old master lay dying. To us 

his pupils are a sufficient “apologia.” A 

few words on each of them must suttice. 
Middleton spent some nine years at Christ’s 

Hospital, to which he came first in 1779, and 

found himself one of a remarkable circle. 

Besides Coleridge and Lamb, there was Trol- 

lope, the 

future 

head mas- 

ter and 

laborious 

historian 

of the 

school; Le 


‘iimninagea 
une 


Wy 


The Entrance from Christ Church Passage, 
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“Doctrine of the Greek Article.” Middle 
age found him in various important parishes, 
among them that of St. Pancras, Middlesex, 
with its fifty thousand souls. An infinitely 
larger parish awaited him. The religious 
responsibility, which the power of England 
in India was clearly laying on us, was brought 
home by Wilberforce and others to the con- 
science of Parliament, and its first result was 
the foundation of the bishopric of Calcutta. 
The offer of this high position to Middleton is 
at least a sign of the esteem in which the vicar 
was held, as his acceptance of it proved the 
unselfishness of the man ; for in those days 
men did not lightly start to the far East as 
they do now, with no anxiety beyond the 
securing of their berth ; and the stipend was 
by no means adequate. Indeed, he only 
accepted the post when he saw he ought to 
“count my comfort, my connections, and 
my prospects at home as altogether worth- 
less in comparison of the good” he may be 
meant to do. How hard, how immeasur- 
able, his work was may be judged from the 
fact which he himself records, “that I was 
to be not merely Bishop of Calcutta, but of- 
every place in India where the British have 
any footing.” Calcutta and Cochin, Sumatra 
and Ceylon, were visited and confirmed, not 
in any state, not “ bearing his mitre high,” as 
Lamb professes to have been informed, but 
with. a zealous yet humble advocacy of the 
claims of Christ alike upon British and Brah- 
min and Buddhist. Sunstroke cut short his 
life and his work when the latter was only 
nine years old and he 
himself not fifty-four. 
But he had Sandy 
given India a taste of 
that apostolic simpli- 
city and _ soberness | 

which she has learnt 4 
to associate with Eng- 
lish missionaries. 

A school that rec- 
kons among its celebri- 
ties the name of Cole- . i 
ridge is not altogether =f ji 
to be counted happy. 

One man has only too 


“ 


! 
wAY 





“The thing is flatly impossible. His. was 
an unlovely character.” Yet he should have 
been, for a time perhaps he was, the master- 
mind of his generation. The man who, in 
the beginning of his career, started an ima- 
ginary system, under which all men should 
thrive equally, as many had done before 
him, became in the prime of life something 
lower than the beasts that perish, a queru- 
lous victim of opium. But between these 
two limits his work was nobly done. Not 
content with moulding to no small degree 
the genius of Wordsworth, he let his own 
wonderful imagination have vent, and gave 
his posterity a joy for ever, in poems like 
“‘Christabel” and “The Ancient Mariner.” 
The latter is full of that kindly feeling for 
all things which clung to him in all his 
misery. He was sad enough when he wrote 
that woesome ode called ‘“ Dejection ;” but 
through it all he clung to the Mariner’s last 
word to his unwilling auditor,— 


“ Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding guest ! 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


“Tle eth best, who loveth best 
‘ll things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


It is indeed, then, a pleasure to turn from 
him to his friend Charles. There is sadness 
here too—sadness such as Coleridge never 
knew—the perpetual terror of insanity for 
himself and that poor sister to whose occa- 
sional happiness he sacrificed all. In one of 
her frenzies, as every one knows, she killed 

her mother, and Lamb 
: had to provide for her 
5 custody. Her father 
: was already in his 
dotage, and insisted on 


\ his nightly game of 


cribbage, even when 
his wife’s body had 
scarcely lost the 
warmth of life. And 
still Lamb could write 
i to his unworthy friend 
; / Coleridge: “Oh, my 
7 friend, cultivate the 
filial feelings! and let 




















truly pointed to him SS no man think himself 
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folios,” but if they are true men, they must 
love him for himself, and be truer for their 
love. 

We have travelled over three centuries of 
“Blues”; but any one who has looked 
through that careful “List of University 
Exhibitioners,” which Mr. A. W. Lockhart 
has so laboriously compiled, knows that the 
chronicler is still only at the beginning of 
his task. He might point to great jurists 
like Sir Henry Sumner Maine, to far-travelled 
geographers such as Mr. Colborne Baber, to 
heroes of the sword like Sir Louis Cavagnari, 
the victim of the massacre atCabul. He would 
not forget that among “ Blues” now living 
there are scientists like Professor Greenhill, 
and great scholars like Professor Mayor, 





or that so much of the education of the 
youth of England is entrusted to their care. 
Devonshire has one of them at Blundell’s 
School, Tiverton ; North Wales another in 
Principal Reichel, of Bangor; among the 
old foundations, Charterhouse is prospering 
under the rule of Dr. Haig Brown ; among 
the newer, Marlborough has won its way to 
the front under the Rev. G. C. Bell. But 
he will be wiser if he leaves the lessons 
that the living have to teach men till their 
life has finished its work, and thinks rather 
of the many who have never “ achieved great- 
ness,” much less had it “thrust upon them,” 
and reflects that a school is, after all, a little 
world, and 

“ The world knows nothing of its greatest men.’’ 





PRIS. 
By tHe AUTHOR or “Miss Toossy’s Missron,’’ ‘‘ Zoz,’’ Evo. 


CHAPTER I. 


| was only fourteen when her mother 
died, and she was suddenly called upon 
to take the head of the household, to clean 
and cook and wash and market and send off 
the children to school, and take care of baby 
and make the boys mind. She was nothing 
more than a child herself up to the day when 
this devolved upon her, being childish for 
her age, and not one of those premature 
little women who become their mothers’ 
right hand as soon as they are out of their 
cradles, and prefer school to holidays, and 
their sewing or a book to a game. Why, 
the very day her mother died Pris was 
out with her skipping-rope. She went to 
fetch the medicine, and thought it would 
take less time to go to the surgery skipping 
than it would walking or running. 

But a week later she used that skipping- 
rope to mend the clothes-line without taking 
a single turn with it, though there was no 
one to see. 

“T suppose,” the neighbours said to her 
father, “as you'll get some one to come and 
do for you and the children. Ain’t there 
none of your own folks as could come and 
bide a bit?” 

But Blake shook his head despondently. 
He was a meek-spirited man, rather deaf, 
who had always been ruled by his wife, 
and had never had to decide anything for 
himself since she settled which arm he was 
to give her as they came out of church 
aiter their wedding. 








“ Ask your mother,” or “ Ask the missus,” 
was always his answer when any question 
was put to him; and, even now that she 
was under the turf in the churchyard, he 
could hardly keep the words off his lips, 
so habitual had they become. 

But he did not somehow at first like 
being ruled by other people, and he did not, 
strange to say, marry again, as every one 
said he would and should for the sake of 
the children. The neighbours gave him 
much advice on the subject, and even sug- 
gested suitable people—‘“‘A decent widder- 
woman as I knows, as kep her first hus- 
band’s house like a new pin,” or, “Mary 
Anne, as lives cook at Parson’s, and have a 
tidy bit of money put by in savings bank.” 

Perhaps Blake might have followed their 
advice if it had not been for Pris; but 
she having once laid down her skipping- 
rope, and twisted her very curly hair into 
as tidy a knob at the back of her head as 
its nature would permit, and having pinned 
on one of mother’s aprons, whose length she 
hoped would make up for the shortness of 
the skirts underneath, and taken up the 
reins of government, had no notion of 
giving them up again and relapsing into 
pinafores and submission to a step-mother, 
whose rule, tradition says, is often not very 
agreeable. 

But when sufficient time had elapsed to- 
make it decent for Blake to think of re- 
placing his wife, when Mary Anne at 
Parson’s began to show interest in the 
condition of the widower’s knitted stock- 
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ings, and called in Tom and Harry on 
their way from school to give them a bit 
of cake, and when the suitable “ widder- 
woman” dropped in several times, and went 
away loudly lamenting the state the cottage 
was kept in, and the holes in the badly- 
washed shirt that fluttered from the skip- 
ping-rope line in the garden—by this time, 
I say, Blake had got into the way of say- 
ing, “ Ask Pris,” when referred to; and I 
think even if Mary Anne or the “ widder- 
woman” had got him as far as the altar- 
rails, and the parson had asked him, 
“Wilt thou have this woman to thy wed- 
ded wife ?” he would have answered, “ Ask 
Pris ;” and I am sure what Pris’s answer 
would have been. 

I daresay it would have been better for 
Pris and all of them to have had some one 
to take care of them. It certainly would 
have been far more comfortable, for the 
“ widder-woman” was quite right in her 
criticisms on the state of the cottage ; and 
even to bring it to that state of imperfec- 
tion Pris had to toil early and late, and 
used to creep to bed at night with very 
aching limbs and weary head, and yet with 
the unsatisfactory feeling that she had not 
done half she intended, and had done badly 
what she had accomplished. 

She made all sorts of mistakes—boiled the 
family flannels, which were not too large to 
begin with, and could not afford to be re- 
duced to about half their size ; she scorched 
and burned shirts and frocks, not to speak 
of her own fingers and cheeks ; she ran out 
of bread some days and took too much on 
others; she spent half washing-day trying 
to light the copper with green wood ; she 
patched Tom’s trousers one Saturday night 
by candlelight, and found next morning 
that those blue garments had been mended 
with vivid green, and Tom, though he was 
only twelve and too young to be a dandy, 
refused. to go to Sunday-school or church 
because the chaps would make game of 
him. 

Making the boys mind was the hardest 
part of Pris’s duties. She could make Harry 
and Jimmy mind pretty well by main force 
—they were to be reduced to tears by 
thumping; but Tom was too near her own 
size, and thumped back, and had a sudden 
way of turning upside down and kicking, 
which was difficult to cope with, He was 
not to be coaxed either, or bribed with such 
things as a sprinkling of sugar on his bread 
and butter or a scrap of dripping with his 
potatoes. When he was more than usually 





“owdacious,” he helped himself from the 
sugar basin or dripping jar, and when he 
was better behaved, pretended that he did 
not care for either of those delicacies. 

The girls were better. Polly, who came 
next to Tom, was the same sort of gentle 
nature as her father, and Annie and Baby, 
the two youngest, regarded Pris as a grown- 
up person, and accordingly thought that all 
she said must be right, and that her deci- 
sions on such matters as going to bed or 
having more bread and butter were final, 
and could not be appealed against. . Be- 
sides, as Pris said, Annie and Baby were 
always good. To which Tom would retort, 
‘Good reason why, because they always gets 
their own way.” 

“So would you, if you was like them.” 

But my story begins six years after the 
time of Mrs. Blake’s death, and Pris is 
twenty, and Baby will be seven next birth- 
day, and will be passed out of the infant 
school at the next examination, and protests 
against the pet name of Baby, that still 
clings to her, and prefers to be called Lucy, 
if not the whole dignity of her three names, 
Lucy Matilda Alice. 

Six years’ experience has made quite a 
good manager of Pris, and given her a cer- 
tain staid manner which girls with mothers 
do not get soeasily. It is wonderful how 
the care of a house interferes with a bit of 
fun. Pris could not do this because she had 
to see to father’s dinner, and she could not 
do that because it was washing-day. She 
could not stop late for something because the 
children must go to bed, and she could not 
go off early somewhere else because she had 
to start them to school. 

She never had any money to spend on 
her own adornment, and there was no 
mother to say, “ Pris, you ain’t had a new 
hat this ever so long, and your old ain't 
really fit to be seen, so Harry’s trousers can 
wait, if we puts a patch on ’em, and you just 
go off and choose one somat like Lizzie 
West's.” 

So Pris Blake, the village girls said, was 
not fit to be seen, “as did ought to be 
ashamed of making such a guy of herself,” 
and the money went into that constant drain 
on the resources—boots. It really was a 
serious problem how to keep eight pairs of 
feet in boots, and three pairs of them boys’ 
feet, kicking and rubbing and scraping, 
never still for a minute, till Pris wished with 
all her heart that boys could go to the 
blacksmith’s along with the horses and be 
shod with iron. 
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But though the girls criticised Pris’s hat 
and the shabby jacket which had added a 
tinge of green in the course of years to its 
dingy black, and the velvet collar of which 
had lost all its nap, the young men and lads 
agreed that the face under the shabby hat 
was a very pretty one, and the figure, in 
spite of the old jacket and ill-fitting dress, 
very trim and neat, and that, in spite of a 
certain staid motherly way with her, and 
always being too busy for a bit of fun, Pris 
was a good sort, and no humbug about her. 
And there was one of them who maintained 
that there was not another girl like her in 
Whistley, nor, for the matter of that, for 
miles round, nor in Medington, nor, as he’d 
heard tell, in London ; and, if any one ven- 
tured to express a doubt on the subject, 
Will Wiseman was ready to fight him; 
which seemed a curious way of proving the 
superiority of a girl. 

But Will Wiseman was a wild, hot-headed 
young fellow, and his arguments were very 
apt to be impressed on his opponent with 
his fists if milder means failed to persuade 
him. He was half a gipsy, and lived with a 
very disreputable old grandfather in a 
tumble-down cottage just on the edge of 
Whistley heath. 

Tom had attached himself to Will, the 
attraction being, I am afraid, Will’s skill in 
rabbiting ; for he was a first-rate hand at 
setting a wire, and knew all the haunts of 
the rabbits and their ways and tastes as 
well as if he had been a rabbit himself. He 
had a half-bred, wire-haired terrier, Jock, 
who was as clever a poacher as could be 
found, but who had the most deceptively 
innocent appearance on ordinary occasions, 
and doddled along the road past the game- 
keeper, or the owner of the coverts, as if 
he would not have known game either by 
scent or sight, any more, I was going to say, 
than an old ;woman’s cat ; but that is a very 
bad simile, as that tabby nose and chinks of 
expressionless eyes are as keen after game 
as the most sporting dog in the land. 

Will had always been a regular pickle of 
a boy, and Pris regarded the friendship 
between him and Tom with serious disap- 
proval, for any piece of mischief in the 
village or neighbourhood was alwaysset down 
to Will Wiseman, and generally with justice, 
and to be chums with Will meant implica- 
tion in constant hot water. She had not a 
good word for him; it was always “ Be 
off!” “Tom ain’t a-coming.” “ ’Tain’t no 
use your bothering about.” She set to 
ence and washed down the bricks with much 





swilling of water and flourishing of a mop, 
because he would stand about at the gate, 
and she could not otherwise get rid of him. 

But she stood up for him once when he 
was falsely accused of having taken some 
apples from Farmer Lloyd’s orchard, even 
though it got Tom into trouble. She knew 
that that Sunday morning when the apples 
were taken Will and Tom were after the 
rabbits somewhere about in Squire Lupton’s 
park. She had heard Will’s whistle in the 
road just as she started the children for the 
Sunday-school, and Tom, who was fastening 
his bootlace, and prepared to go off in an 
unusually lamb-like condition, heard it too, 
and his bootlace thereupon broke, and there 
was not another to be found anywhere, till 
it was too late for school, and when church 
time came Tom was nowhere to be found. 
And Pris had seen Will slouch past with 
that coat with capacious pockets, out of one 
of which peeped the twinkling pink nose of 
a ferret, and which could contain a goodly 
number of rabbits without anyone suspect- 
ing it. And there was Jock at his heels, 
looking as innocent as the day, and enjoying 
a stroll with his master with no thought of 
anything beyond. 

Pris saw them come back too, and saw 
Tom take a look into those much-distended 
pockets, from which Will was evidently 
offering Tom a pick. But Tom shook his 
head and pointed over his shoulder with his 
thumb, and Pris guessed he was referring 
to her as the obstacle to his bringing home 
a nice plump rabbit for dinner. 

So when Farmer Lloyd came round in a 
tremendous rage about his apples, his choice 
Blenheim oranges, which had been cleared 
off the tree during church time, and declared 
Will was at the bottom of it, Pris was able 
to clear his character in this direction, and 
he was already too deeply in the black books 
of the keepers for any harm to be done by 
them. 

Tom got a thrashing from his father, 
which though rare was severe when it did 
happen, and the keepers kept a suspicious 
eye on him for some time to come. 

But from that day Will Wiseman cherished 
a feeling of gratitude towards Pris, for those 
apples might have meant six weeks’ hard 
labour; and besides, Will had a peculiar 
code of honesty of his own which he did 
not consider transgressed by knocking over a 
couple of rabbits or so, or setting a cunning 
wire, or by taking a few apples just to eat 
himself; but to clear a tree of several 
bushels and cart them away for sale, he 
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called thieving, and he would not have liked 
to be suspected of such an action. 

His gratitude to Pris took inconvenient 
shapes, such as a present of a young squirrel, 
taken at the risk of his neck from the top- 
most branches of a fir-tree, and brought down 
scratching and wriggling and biting like a 
fury. 

a As if,” Pris said, “I hadn’t enough 
creatures to look after already,” meaning the 
children, “and as if Harry wasn’t mis- 
chievous and tiresome enough for twenty 
squirrels,” 

He taught a blackbird with infinite pains 
to whistle a tune, and gave it to her in a 
clumsy cage of his own construction. 

“ As if,” Pris said, “I had time to be 
messing about after it, and keeping the cat 
from eating it. And I was sick and tired of 
that stupid old tune before it was in the 
house a day.” 

But, besides this, he showed his gratitude 
in useful ways—uulimited clothes’ pegs were 
provided ; baskets, of strange shape it is true, 
but strong and useful, were left inside the 
gate, or tossed to one of the children as 
they ed ; if he happened to be passing 
(and he did happen to pass pretty frequently ) 
when Pris was struggling with the long pole 
by which the bucket was lowered into the 
well to draw water, he was ready to draw as 
much as she wanted ; and more than once, 
when she had sent one of the boys on an 
errand, Will had undertaken it, and left 
Harry and Jimmy free to pursue their game 
of marbles or otherwise amuse themselves. 

But the best part of Will’s gratitude was 
shown in his attention to Tom’s morals. No 
more cutting school or church and indulging 
in rabbiting ; no more whistling him off the 
path of duty to join the idle lads round the 
sign-post by the pond ; no more tossing half- 
pence by the wall near the “Cricketers”; no 
more encouragement to overcome the qualms 
of deadly sickness occasioned by the little 
pipe, which, in the earlier days of their 
friendship, Will himself had given his youth- 
ful admirer—indeed, that little treasured 
clay pipe somehow found its way under 
Will’s heel, perhaps by accident, one day 
when Tom had been describing, as an ex- 
cellent joke, how Pris had blown him up on 
account of it. 

“Will ain’t near such a jolly chap as he 
was,” Tom complained. “He dropped on 
me like anything to-day because I said some- 
thing as he and the other chaps says every 
day of their lives. One ain’t a gal to be so 
mighty particular and mealy-mouthed.” 





CHAPTER II. 


It was when the children had the diph- 
theria that Pris grew to recognise the value 
of Will Wiseman. No one else would come 
near the cottage. Mary was out in service 
then, “and a good thing too,” Pris said, “as 
she were out of the way”; though often and 
often she would have been glad of her help 
and of some one to pour out her hopes and 
fears to, more fears than hopes generally, for 
the children were undoubtedly very ill, and 
Pris, knowing little of illness, often thought 
them worse than they were. 

Father was a good deal deafer than when 
mother died, and he could not hear the thick 
breathing that made Pris so terribly anxious. 
It took so long to shout anything into his 
ear so as to reach his understanding—which, 
perhaps, was a little deaf too—that by the 
time she had repeated what she had to say 
half a dozen times, in an ever louder and 
louder tone, Pris had often changed her 
own mind in the matter, and what had 
begun with “Don’t Annie look bad?” 
turned ultimately into, “Don’t Annie look 
better?” or vice versa. And as his answer 
was equally slow in coming, her opinion 
might have veered round to its original 
starting point, before he said, “ Ay, that she 
do! mortial bad!” or “To be sure! a sight 
better.” 

There was a regular scare in the village 
about diphtheria. Two children died of it 
with terrible suddenness; they were at 
school and playing about in the road one 
day and dead the next. It was the first 
time anything of the sort had been known 
in the place: children had died of scarlet 
fever, croup, fits over teething, and, once 
in a way, from accident, but this was somc- 
thing fresh and mysterious. They could 
not even pronounce the name, much less 
spell it. The mothers, and for the matter of 
that the men too, got into a helpless state of 
panic, and could do nothing but watch the 
children and wonder whose turn might come 
next ; and it was curious to notice that the 
usually most careless mothers were now the 
most anxious. The greatest credulity pre- 
vailed as to what was likely to cure the 
disease or prevent it, and in almost every 
case where the doctor was called in, he found 
some curious ointment or nauseous brew, 
happily as harmless as it was disgusting, 
which the parents had been using as an 
infallible cure ; and I should think half the 
children wore little cotton bags tied round 
their necks under their clothes, containing 
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something in the nature of a charm procured 
from an old woman reputed to possess super- 
natural powers. 

The more sensible mothers were a little 
bit ashamed of these cotton bags, and treated 
them merely as a joke, saying, ‘Well, if they 
don’t do no good, they can’t do no harm” ; 
and as, besides the charm, the bags con- 
tained a lump of camphor, they may have 
been right. But in spite of these bags the 
illness spread among the children and the 
panic increased. When the Blake chil- 
dren took it every one in the place was 
either taken up with nursing their own sick 
or mourning their dead, or in too great 
mortal dread of catching the complaint or 
of carrying it to their families to go near 
Pris. 

The four younger children all had it, and 
Annie so badly that no one thought she 
would ever recover. Mary, as I have said, 
was out of the way, being in service, and 
Tom, who was working at Lea Farm, look- 
ing after the farmers nag, was found a 
bed up at the farm when the illness began, 
so that he should not go backwards and 
forwards. 

So Pris was left very much to herself and 
had a hard time of it with all the four ill 
together and no one even to send on a mes- 
sage or lend-a helping hand ; at least there 
would have been no one, if Will had not 
come to the fore. 

I expect Pris’s nursing would have shocked 
experts in that line, and even Dr. Pattison, 
who hada high opinion of Pris, shook his 
head over the untidiness and apparent dis- 
comfort that prevailed ; but, after all, the 
children all got well, and that is, I suppose, 
the main object of nursing. 

But Will was worth his weight in gold 
just then; he was not a bit afraid of the in- 
fection ; indeed, that very first day, when Pris 
was pretty well at her wits’ end how to send 
for the medicine, and Annie was crying and 
would not let her go out of sight fora minute, 
she heard some one come stumping into the 
kitchen and straight through, up the stairs 
to the bedroom, as if he had known the 
house all his life, instead of never having 
been asked inside the door before. 

“Hullo!” he said, “ ain’t there somat as I 
can do? How’s the kids?” 

And off he went for the medicine, and was 
back in no time, and swept up the kitchen, 
and made up the fire, and filled the kettle, 
and was handy to help with Harry, who 
objected strongly to having his throat painted, 


and kicked and fought to prevent its being 
XX —53 





done, but who was reduced to submission, 
and even to cheerful submission, by the 
grasp of Will’s strong hand and by his, “Hold 
up, old chap. Here's a lark! Where’s that 
mouth of yours? Why Jock can open his a 
deai wider! That ain't a mouth for a man 
of your size!” 

After this Will was installed as throat 
painter, and even Baby preferred to be done 
by his great clumsy hands, and made a little 
fuss when Pris undertook it. 

It would be hard to say what Will did not 
put his hand to during that time of emer- 
gency. He even had a turn at the washtub 
more than once, and rubbed away at the 
sheets, which required respectful treatment 
on account of age, with almost too much 
energy ; he swept and scrubbed, and peeled 
potatoes, and made tea, and prepared beef- 
tea after a certain rough-and-ready receipt 
of Pris’s. 

One morning, when Annie was at the 
worst, Pris found out quite accidentally that . 
he had not gone home at all during the 
night, but had slept in the wood-house, 
though he denied it with might and main,. 
as he thought she might be vexed at his 
hanging about the place all night; but the 
following evening she brought down a blanket 
and bid him stop if he had a mind by the 
fire, as, though it was March, the nights 
were still cold and frosty. 

It was a great comfort to her having him 
there, for in the deadly silence of the night, 
when you are the only one awake in the 
house, and are such an inexperienced nurse 
as poor Pris, all sorts of horrors come crowd- 
ing on the anxious mind, and what may be 
really only peaceful sleep takes the grimmer 
form of death, and strange noises and ghostly 
movements make the familiar room full of 
nameless terrors. 

On more than one occasion, when she 
could endure the nervous strain no longer, 
she had roused her father from his peaceful, 
snoring slumbers ; but this was a difficult 
process, and by the time he was fully awake 
all the children were awake too, and she 
wished with all her heart that the silence, 
terrifying as it was, could be restored. 

The mere consciousness that Will was 
down-stairs had a wonderfully reassuring 
effect on her, so much so, that when Annie 
was quiet and sleeping for a bit, Pris also 
dropped asleep, with her head on the child’s 
pillow, and when she woke found that Jimmy, 
who was in the outside room with father, 
had been awake and asking for drink, and 
had been supplied by Will, whose sleep down 
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below must certainly have been of the lightest 
to be broken by the boy’s weak voice, which 
had not reached Pris in the next room. And 
when the cold grey dawn began to steal in, 
making the sleeping faces look more ghastly 
and the candle, flickering in the socket, dull 
and dingy ; and when, as often happens just 
at dawn, a wretched feeling of cold and 
shivering overwhelmed her, and heart and 
hope seemed to fail her, it was very cheering 
to go down and find a nice little bit of bright 
fire and the kettle on, and Will making a 
cup of tea for her, and to sit a bit talking in 
low tones of the events of the night, and to 
have her fears combated and a hopeful view 
taken of symptoms which would have ap- 
peared very black if she had been by herself. 

Sometimes, in years to come, when Pris 
looked back on this time, which was not very 
often, for she was too busy as a rule, and 
perhaps too matter-of-fact and sensible, to 
waste time in looking back or looking for- 
ward, it seemed to her that, in spite of the 
care and wearing anxieties, these days were 
rather pleasant. The service of love is a 
very pleasant service, both to the one who 
gives and to the one who takes ; the humblest 
service done out of love, even human love, 
becomes ‘‘ fine” and noble, though it may 
be only filling a kettle or peeling potatoes. 

Pris did not a bit realise what made Will’s 
services so gratifying, except that he did 
them so willingly, without even being asked 
to do so, instead of requiring to be hunted 
up and reminded and scolded and thumped 
into the performance of them as her brothers 
did. 

Neither perhaps did Will understand why 
he did all manner of things for Pris, which 
he would not have dreamt of doing for the 
old woman who “did” for his grandfather, 
and who said, “That of all the idlest, dis- 
obligingest, sauciest lads, Will Wiseman 
were the worst.” 

Every one was too much taken up with 
their own affairs just then to have time to 
talk about their neighbours, but, as soon as 
the epidemic abated and the first panic was 
over, you may be sure the people made up 
for lost time in picking one another’s charac- 
ters to pieces, and the idea of “that low, 
drinking, swearing, good-for-nothing fellow, 
Will Wiseman,” being always about at Blake’s 
gave them something to talk about. 

You would naturally fancy that a mother- 
less girl would be tenderly treated, especially 
by mothers with girls of their own, but this 
I am afraid is not the case, and the hardest 
pecks are, as a rule, administered to such 





unprotected chicks by the fussy, clucking 
hens who most carefully gather their own 
families under their capacious wings. 

“ And Mrs. Jones do say as how Will ain’t 
been home this week or more !” 

“And Blake that deaf as he don’t know 
half as goes on under his very nose !” 

“And Pris Blake that impident as she 
won't take a word from no one, though it’s 
for her own good !” 

I daresay it was well meant, or partly well 
meant, and that as mothers they knew that 
it was not safe to allow such a certainly 
doubtful character as Will Wiseman to be on 
such easy terms with a girl, and, of course, 
if Mrs. Blake had been alive she would not 
have allowed it; so we will do the village 
gossips the credit of believing that they did 
mothers’ parts in warning Blake of what was 
going on. This warning must have been 
given in stentorian tones as Blake was deafer 
than usual just then with a cold, so any 
whispers or gentle words of caution were 
quite thrown away on him, and it was diffi- 
cult to convey what you meant without the 
subject becoming known to every man, wo- 
man, and child within half a mile. 

Ido not know who undertook to inform 
him, but I think it was a certain Mrs. East, 
judging from a tightening of Pris’s lips when- 
ever that good lady’s name was mentioned, 
and I certainly think it was done by a woman, 
as I doubt the courage of the men. 

But Blake came home one evening very 
angry. He was a placid sort of man, but 
when he was once roused he was worse than 
his more peppery neighbours, as the boys 
knew from the severity of the very occasional 
thrashings he gave them. And then, as ill- 
luck would have it, when he opened the gate 
there was Will Wiseman, as if the place be- 
longed to him, carrying Baby, who, though 
five years old, was little better than her 
name through weakness—carrying her up 
and down in the sun, which was warm that 
evening on the path under the hedge. 

Blake flung down his basket and hoe, and 
took the child out of Will’s arms and bade 
him “ Be off! and not come about the place 
again.” 

Will turned and stared at him in surprise, 
and Baby, spoilt and fretful through illness, 
burst out into a roar, and struggled and 
wriggled to get away from her father into 
Will’s arms, and Pris came out to see what 
was the matter. 

“Get along into the house!” Blake said. 
“Tl not have you the talk of the place.” 
And he gave her a push, rougher perhaps 
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than he intended, or else it was the surprise 
that made her stagger back against the porch 
as if she would have fallen. 

She gave a quick look up at her father’s 
face as if she thought he might have been 
drinking, though he was not given to excess, 
and then at Will, whose face looked very 
dark and lowering, and whose hand had 
clenched in a menacing way when Blake 
pushed her away. 

Then she turned white to the lips, and, 
taking Baby in her arms, went into the cot- 
tage, soothing the sobbing child in an odd 
mechanical way that frightened her more 
than her father’s violence. When Blake 
came in a minute afterwards she listened 
perfectly silently to what he said till he had 
done, and then she put her lips close to his 
ear, and said, “ Will Wiseman ain’t nothing 
tome. It’s a lie!” 

He heard it, though it was not half as loud 
as the yells most people addressed him with, 
and Will heard it too, though he was stand- 
ing on the other side of the road, knocking 
at his boot with his stick, as was his way 
when in uncertainty, 

“ Tf it’s a lie just send him about his busi- 
ness, and adone with un.” 

And Pris got up without another word, 
and went out to the gate with flaming cheeks 
and angry eyes. She was angry with all the 
world, with the neighbours most of all for 
their spiteful gossiping, with her father for 
listening to and believing tales against her, 
with herself for having given any cause for 
such talk, and with Will because his name 


was coupled with hers; she was angry even 
with Baby’s doll that lay in the path, and she 
kicked it quite viciously out of the way, and 
with a branch of the rose-tree by the path, 
which caught her dress as she passed, and 
she jerked away, tearing a long rent in her 
dress as she did so. She forgot the grati- 
tude she really felt for all Will had done 
while the children were ill, and she had 
hardly realised yet the feeling, deeper than 
gratitude, that was growing in her heart for 
Will Wiseman, and so she spoke hard, bitter 
words to him, words that stung and words 
that cut. 

“Folks is making themselves busy about 
you and me, Will Wiseman ; pity they ain’t 
something better to do. And I’ve been 
telling father as there ain’t nothing between 
you and me, nor it ain’t likely as there ever 
would be ; and if there weren’t another man. 
in the world, I’d never alooked at you, and 
so youd best be off, and I don’t care if I 
never sets eyes on you again !” 

And more she said of the same sort, and’ 
he listened silently, still knocking at his boot 
with his stick, and with that half-smile on 
his face which, even in the midst of her 
anger, reminded her of nights when he had 
coaxed Baby to take her medicine, or Annie 
to swallow a drop of milk with a patience 
that had not been worn out by their fretful 
perverseness. And then he turned without 
saying a word, and with Jock with drooping 
ears and tail between his legs following at 
his heels, he went straight off to the “ Cric- 





keters ” and got drunk. 


(To be concluded next month.) 





JAMES GILMOUR. 
By A. W. W. DALE. 


ETWEEN the borders of Siberia and 
the frontiers of China, stretching like 

a great girdle across north-eastern Asia, lies 
the great Mongolian plain, partly desert, 
partly covered with the short grass of the 
prairie or the steppe. It is the home and 
source of the Mongol race, which, centuries 
ago, led on by Jenghiz Khan, the Attila of 
Asia, swept across the continent, the terror 
and the scourge of nations, to found an 
empire which crumbled into dust with its 
creator, The spirit of the race has been 
transformed since then. The fierce hordes 
which thrust the Ottomans before them into 
Europe fly in panic at the very name of 


their former foes. Valour and renown have 
forsaken them together, and in their de- 
generacy they crouch beneath the shadow of 
the two great empires of Russia and China, 
already marked out as a portion of the prize 
in that great conflict which cannot be long 
delayed. Though insignificant and remote 
from the centres of Christian civilisation, 
Mongolia was not overlooked even in the 
earlier period of missionary enthusiasm, and 
as far back as the year 1817, an attempt to 
evangelize some part of the country was 
made by the London Missionary Society, 
which sent out the Rev. E. Stallybrass and 





the Rev. W. Swan to work among the 
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Buriats in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Baikal. They entered Mongolia from the 
north, and, carefully avoiding the adherents 
of the Greek Church, they laboured among 
the Buddhist subjects of the Russian Em- 
pire, till in the year 1841 an imperial man- 
date compelled them to quit the country and 
abandon their mission. There to this day 
are the humble graves and the humbler homes 
which they left in that far land : all else has 
vanished under the effacing touch of time. 
But they did not lose all fruit of their toil, 
and on the banks of the Thames they were 
able to complete the great task which they 
had begun by the Ona, of giving the Scrip- 
tures entire to the Mongolian race in their 
own tongue. <A generation was to pass 
before the country was again entered by 
English missionaries. The Roman Catholics 
had some stations near to the southern 
border, and Protestant missionaries from the 
United States had, we believe, already settled 
at Kalgan ; but till James Gilmour first set 
foot on the great plain in the year 1870, the 
apostle of the Mongol race had still to appear. 

James Gilmour stood in the great line of 
Scotch missionaries. He was born at Cath- 
kin, in Lanarkshire, on June 12, 1843. His 
father, who died three years ago at the age 
of eighty-eight, was a wright and saw-miller. 
The boy received his early education at ele- 
mentary schools in Cambuslang and Glasgow. 
In due course he passed on to the High 
School, and thence to the University of 
Glasgow. He was essentially a scholar; not 
brilliant, not swift, but fond of his books, 
tenacious, sure, and thorough. His industry 
was proverbial. At early dawn his head 
might be seen at the attic window, as he 
bent over his task. Nor did he fail to win 
due reward in medal and prize. His nature 
was well balanced. He was active if not 
athletic. He swam and skated, ran and 
rowed, climbed the mountain and tramped 
the moor. But mind and muscle in his case 
were not foes, nor even rivals; they were 
allies, and rendered mutual service. In his 
vacations he more than once set off on 4 long 
walking tour, armed with his geological 
hammer. He took a keen interest in local 
archeology, and might be seen shouldering 
his spade and marching off to unearth Roman 
remains not far from his home. Strenuous 
he was in body and in mind, but it cannot 
be said that at this period he showed any 
signs of that genius and passion for adven- 
turous exploration which distinguished him 
in later years. He was laying his founda- 
tions; but that was all. 





He grew up under kindly influences. 
Everything combined to build up a strong, 
noble, and devout nature. If Congrega- 
tionalists in Scotland are few, they are of 
the best quality. Gilmour’s family was of 
the number. His father was a member of 
Elgin Place Church in Glasgow—the church 
of Wardlaw, Raleigh, and Goodrich—driving 
in for worship from his home five miles 
away every Sunday. James as a lad united 
himself in its fellowship, but was subse- 
quently transferred to the church at Hamil- 
ton. After completing his University course, 
he entered the Theological Hall at Edin- 
burgh, with the intention of devoting him- 
self to the ministry at home, but having 
been led to offer his services to the London 
Missionary Society for work abroad, he 
finished his training at Cheshunt College, 
under the Presidency of Dr. Reynolds. 
Two incidents, and only two, of those days 
may be recalled. One of his college friends 
still pictures him as “the earnest student 
who used to carry a copy of Hood’s Poems 
under his arm.” Another, a contemporary 
at Cheshunt, tells us how on more than 
one occasion, under strong evangelic im- 
pulse and an overpowering access of devout 
fervour, “he walked bareheaded through 
the long village street of Cheshunt, singing, 
speaking directly upon the affairs of the 
soul to every person he met, and preaching 
wherever he could collect a knot of hearers.” 
Do not these two glimpses, slight as they 
are, show us the man? He was not one 
of those of whom it may be said, that— 


“His faith is mounted on his charity, 
And sits it easy.”’ 


His sympathies, in life and in literature, 
were strong, but not stronger than his con- 


victions. In his intellectual and his reli- 
gious being he had intensity as weil as 
breadth. 

It was in August, 1870, that Gilmour 
entered Mongolia from the south, and 
looked for the first time across the vast 
plain, stretching without a break for six 
hundred miles from Kalgan to Urga, where 
the mountainous country of the north begins. 
One of our poets has given us a delightful 
picture of the wide steppe and its nomad 
tribes—of the wanderer, “‘unharnessing his 
wheeled house at noon,” while all around 

“ The boundless, waving grass-plains stretch, thick-starred 


With saffron and the yellow hollyhock 
And fiag-leaved iris-flowers.”’ 


But the scene before us is of a richer, softer 
tone than would be found in the plain of 
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Gobi on which Gilmour gazed. Westwards 
this becomes a wild desert, and even towards 
the east, where the great track traverses it 
northwards, it well deserves its name,* for in 
all that wide expanse between the frontier of 
China and the banks of the Tola—as far as 
from the Land’s End to the Orkney Islands 
—there is not a single running stream. 
Colonel Prejevalsky, the famous Russian 
traveller, gives us a far more sober and 
monotonous impression in his description of 
“the boundless steppe, slightly undulating 
in some parts, in others furrowed with low, 
rocky ridges, and fading away in the bluish 
misty distance on the horizon without any 
break in its sameness.” Here, in towns and 
villages along the edge, or in isolated en- 
campments on the plain itself, the Mongols 
have their homes. Over its expanse they 
find pasture for their herds on the rough, 
coarse grass, till the cruel winter of the 
North comes and turns the earth to iron. 
Across the waste with long strings of camels 
and horses they convey merchandise, and 
the mails, and travellers from empire to 
empire ; and from here they find their way 
to the cities of northern and western China, 
or far southwards to Thibet, as business or 
religion may require. Among these people 
Gilmour’s work was to be, and for the first 
fifteen years he divided his time between 
country and town. The winter months he 
spent at Peking, the seat of government and 
the great centre of religious activity, where 
the Mongolians gather in considerable num- 
bers, congregating in a particular part of the 
city, living their own lite and following their 
own ways, with their black huts clustered 
like beehives close to the pomp and pride of 
the great city. During the summer months 
he used to make long journeys among the 
tribes round Kalgan, sometimes extending 
his wanderings still farther afield, living not 
merely among them but with them, and 
moving from place to place to dispense 
medicine and to preach the Gospel. But 
after 1885, when his home was broken up 
by his wife’s death, he abandoned Peking, 
cut himself loose from civilisation, and estab- 
lished himself permanently among the Mon- 
gols, taking three of their towns as a basis 
for his work, and passing from one to the 
other, adopting native dress, and living on 
native fare, and returning to European 
society only at long intervals. Such fur- 
lough as he allowed himself was taken on 
compulsion. It was almost impossible to 
drive him from his work, and when he was 
* Gobi = “a barren, waterless plain, almost devoid of grass.” 





for the last time ordered home by the medical 
colleague, who for too brief a period was 
associated with him in his labours, no sooner 
had he reached England than he was eager 
and restless to find himself once again among 
“his own people.” 

What manner of life he led during his 
wanderings Gilmour himself has told us in a 
book that stands in the first rank as a work 
of art. How much there was to overcome, 
the incessant strain upon patience, and tact, 
and nerve, that had to be endured, it is im- 
possible adequately to describe. The huts in 
which many hours of the day were neces- 
sarily spent, regarded from any point of 
view, were the reverse of attractive. The 
sides were of laths, fastened together to form 
a lattice, and then covered with a single or a 
double layer of felt. They were from twelve 
to fifteen feet in diameter, and about ten feet 
high in the centre. At the top an opening 
in the covered roof allowed the smoke from 
the domestic fire to escape, but in the colder 
season every chink was closed, and the acrid 
smoke from the lumps of dried dung which 
serves as fuel filled the whole tent. Calves, 
lambs, and kids shared the shelter with the 
inmates. If the accommodation was primi- 
tive, the food was even worse ; it was both 
poor and scanty. Tea—‘ the delicious, dirty 
Mongol tea,” as Gilmour calls it—was the 
most indispensable element, made from the 
hard tea-bricks, pared with a knife or pounded 
in a mortar, “infused” with the foulest of 
water, and boiled in a vessel never cleansed 
from year’s end to year’s end. To give the 
liquid additional substance, millet roasted 
dry is mixed with it, and a lump of rancid 
butter or of raw sheep-tail fat is added by 
way of relish. The milk which their herds 
yield the Mongols treat in various ways, and 
turn it into curds and cheese. Mutton is 
practically their only meat, which in sum- 
mer is almost putrid, and in winter has to 
be thawed for use before a fire. The broth 
of the meat they thicken with millet or with 
flour. Even such rude fare and such elemen- 
tary cookery might be endurable but for the 
unmitigated filth in which the Mongol seems 
to revel. He dreads moisture for himself as 
much as for his camel. He rarely washes 
face or hands, his body never. Dirt accu- 
mulates in his tent, in the coverings of felt, 
in the skins and furs with which he clothes 
himself. Drinking-cups, savcepans, troughs, 
platters, and knives are a mass of foulness. 
Nor are the people themselves naturally 
attractive. As cattle-breeding is their chief 
occupation, and their flocks provide them 
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with the necessities of existence, they for the 
most part lead a life of indolence and sloth. 
Such work as there is in tending the herds 
falls upon the women and children. The 
men, except for a few months in the year, 
when the caravans with tea and other mer- 
chandise cross the desert, enjoy perpetual 
holiday, and spend their days in the saddle, 
riding from camp to camp in search of society 
and recreation. Hospitality—within certain 
well-defined limits—is universal; but the 
stranger has invariably to run the gauntlet 
of a pack of savage dogs, and its laws do not 
protect the guest against theft or fraud. The 
people are as suspicious as they are ignorant. 
At every step the utmost precaution is indis- 
pensable. The stranger, and especially the 
missionary, must always be on his guard. 
The most innocent and harmless action may 
bring a storm on his head. He must not 
write, still less draw: for he may be making 
a map for the guidance of an invading army, 
or “carrying off the good-luck of the country 
in his note-book.” If he picks up a pebble, 
he is suspected of stealing treasure ; if he 
plucks a flower, of enchantment. He must 
not ride for riding’s sake, must not walk or 
climb for purposes of amusement or exercise. 
He must not shoot, for animal life is sacred. 


At every point he finds himself harassed and 


fettered by restrictions. Masterly inactivity 
is his one resource. 

Among such a people, so steeped in pre- 
judice, so self-satisfied in their ignorance, 
with all the exclusiveness of the Chinese and 
without their freedom, to make any way at 
all must have been one of the hardest of 
tasks. And Gilmour, be it remembered, at 
the outset had to learn everything. He had 
to master their language, and succeeded 
only by living in a Mongol tent for several 
months with a lama or priest. He had to 
learn to ride; a deficiency which, to a race 
born and bred in the saddle, must have 
seemed a proof of absolute imbecility. This 
accomplishment he acquired by taking a 
horse for a desert journey of several hundred 
miles. He had to learn the ways of the 
camel, the most provoking of creatures; to 
fathom the tricks of the dealer, who in all 
lands seems to combine the perversity of the 
beast with the subtlety of man. He had to 
accustom himself to face the dogs without 
flinching, and to bear the iniquity of their 
masters without resentment. He carried no 
arms, professed no supernatural powers. His 
success was marvellous; but men recognise 
and honour sincerity and courage wherever 
they meet it. And Gilmour possessed that 





priceless gift, bestowed on so few, of piercing 
right through surface conventions to the 
springs of human nature far within. The 
very essence of brotherhood was in him. 
To the Mongols in the course of a few 
months he became “our Gilmour.” Before 
he could put his sympathy into words they 
were conscious of it. For in the mysterious 
depths of life instinct outruns expression. 

Both as doctor and as evangelist Gilmour 
found his hands full. Living as he did for 
months together among the people, he soon 
discovered that strong and hardy as they 
might appear to the passing traveller, the 
larger part of them suffered in some way or 
other. At more than one place he had the 
entire population for patients. Diseases of 
the eye, of the skin, stomach complaints, 
ague, and rheumatism widely prevailed. 
Surgical cases were numerous. The need of 
aid and the readiness to receive it were 
almost universal, for the native doctors, 
lamas who combined the functions of physi- 
cian and priest, were inefficient and ignorant, 
and, elementary as his knowledge was, Gil- 
mour was able to give relief where their 
fantastic remedies had failed. The eagerness 
of the sufferers to try any new treatment is 
illustrated by the experience of Colonel Pre- 
jevalsky, in another district of Mongolia. 
His store of drugs being exhausted he had 
recourse, as he confesses, to ‘‘one of the 
most impudent quackeries which has ever 
appeared in the medical world,” a system 
originated by one Baumsteit, which pro- 
fesses to cure every human ailment by punc- 
turing the skin with a bunch of needles set 
on a spring, and afterwards rubbing in an 
ointment. This instrument of torture was 
subsequently presented to a Mongol prince, 
who amused himself by practising on his 
officers. To methods of this kind, it need 
hardly be said, Gilmour did not have 
recourse. 

The religious need was certainly not less 
imperative than the physical. The Mongols 
are a religious nation, and Buddhism, even 
as they profess it, has done great things as 
a restraining and humanising power. But 
Lamaism, the prevalent form in Mongolia, 
is destitute of the essential qualities of an 
ennobling faith. It is a corruption of Bud- 
dhism, as Romanism is of Christianity, and 
the analogy between the two systems in 
ritual and in organization is strangely close. 
Both magnify the power of the priesthood. 
Both materialise spiritual religion. Both 
tend to substitute outward observance for 
vital faith, Among the Mongols, sixty per 
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cent. of the men are dedicated as children to 
the priesthood, and are brought up as lamas, 
thereby securing exemption from taxation 
and other burdens. Their celibate condition 
gives rise to all kinds of iniquity. The 
temples are sinks of abomination, and Urga, 
the sacred city of Mongolia, is the very 
shrine of sin. Religion itself becomes not 
only material but even mechanical. Even 
automatic repetitions are found too weari- 
some, and the priesthood have discovered 
in the praying-wheel a device by which a 
man can acquire merit without effort. He 
has but to pull at the rope and set the 
cylinder revolving, and his case is as good as 
if “he had read the books, repeated the 
prayers, and knocked his head to all the 
gods that grin from the shelves and 
shrines of the wheel.” One lama, more 
ingenious than his fellows, actually contrived 
that his praying-wheel should be turned by 
the hot air ascending from the household 
fire. The system is an intolerable burden, 
entailing, as it does, the necessity of main- 
taining so large a proportion of the male 
population in life-long indolence ; but it is 
still more disastrous in its moral effects, 
paralysing even the little spiritual vitality 
which the people possess, fostering a pur- 
blind ignorance, debasing the conception 
of worship, creating sins that are merely 
artificial, and distorting the conscience by 
conventional compromises, exaggerating the 
importance of harmless trifles, and leaving 
graver offences absolutely untouched. 

The difficulty of dealing with a people 
brought up in such a faith is enormous. 
Lapped in ignorance and pride, with all the 
disdain of the East, they do not recognise 
anything superior in the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. Their own faith is as venerable. They, 
too, can appeal to the evidence of miracles. 
They have their prophets and their saints. 
The very idea of the Incarnation itself is not 
new to them. Faith in immortality is 
wrought into the very fabric of their being. 
They point with contempt to a religion 
whose Scriptures are contained in one small 
book, while their own sacred literature fills 
more than a hundred huge volumes, and the 
commentary on it, a work of no secondary 
importance, twice as many more. What 
they understand in the new teaching the 
more intelligent can illustrate by Buddhist 
parallels ; what is strange and novel they 
invariably disregard. In the light of his 
own experience, Gilmour strongly urged that 
in missionary work a far more general use 
should be made of tracts and other elemen- 





tary books as an introduction to the Bible 
itself. Little enlightenment, he found, was 
gained by the Mongols from the Bible with- 
out help in some other form, and he spoke 
with the authority of one who not only sold 
the Book, but sat with the buyers in his tent 
while he attempted to read it. He would 
have sent Bible and tract to do their work 
together. 

His own method of teaching was such as 
one might expect. Of preaching in the 
ordinary sense there was comparatively little. 
He did not for the most part gather his 
disciples in crowds. He took them and 
dealt with them singly or in little groups, 
not at set times, but as he found them, rest- 
ing on the march or round the fire at night. 
He was not destructive, not eager to under- 
mine a man’s faith without putting some- 
thing better in its place. He was not im- 
patient for visible results. He could wait 
for God’s ships to come in. For more than 
seventeen years he worked steadily on with- 
out making a single convert; in fact, as he 
himself says, a single convert would have 
found life impracticable. in his religious and 
social isolation. Only for several believers 
coming forward together, or for some one 
man of special influence, would it have been 
possible to remain in the country and to 
influence others by their example. But dur- 
ing the last few years of his life there were 
the first signs of success. Four families in 
one town were baptized, and others else- 
where, giving him the leverage and the 
power in which he placed his trust. Logical 
argument and historical evidence—the force 
that lies between the covers of a book— 
would not, he knew, go far to convince a 
man and to induce him to change the very 
base and foundation of life and faith. His 
hope was in the practical power of Chris- 
tianity to regenerate. The Mongols were 
honest enough to confess that their own 
system failed to produce holiness of life. 
If they found that Christianity could actually 
transform human nature, purify motive, en- 
noble conduct, that great fact would appeal 
to them with irresistible force. Where their 
own doctors had failed they had seen cures 
wrought by the forcign medicine; health 
and strength renewed proved its efficacy. 
And as in medicine so in religion. The true 
evidences of Christianity are not the records 
of the past but the facts of the present. 
That was the great truth which James 
Gilmour ever sought to set forth in his own 
life, teaching new converts to follow in the 
same path. 











LAGO DI GARDA. 


By WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 


“'T MIGHT have been in 

Verona this evening,” 

writes Goethe to a friend 

from the little lake-side town 

of Torbole, in 1786; “but 

a magnificent natural phe- 

nomenon was in my vicinity 

—Lake Garda, a splendid 

spectacle which I did not want to miss—and now I am nobly rewarded for taking this 
circuitous route.” 

No one who has seen this “splendid spectacle” can wonder that the poet felt himseif 
repaid for thus going out of his way. The sight might well be regarded as a sufficient 
reward, not simply for making a slight detour, but for undertaking the labour and cost 
of a long, toilsome journey. Lago di Garda is not only the largest but, in the opinion of 
most tourists, the prettiest, most picturesque and most interesting of all the Italian lakes. 
Its great rivals, the Lake of Como and Lake Maggiore, have charms of their own, and 
have certainly been made more familiar to non-visitors by popular art ; but neither of them 
can ooast the variety of beauty which is seen as we stand on the lofty forts of Malcesine 
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commanding the whole length of the Garda 
lake, or which bursts upon us in a succession 
of surprises as we glide along its shores, and 
little bays and creeks open out unexpectedly 
before us. No other of these lakes presents 
those sudden, subtle changes of colour which 
are at once the admiration and the despair 
of artists, and no other is associated with so 
many great historic names and such stirring 
and epoch-making events. 

What more perfect aspect of peace has ever 
been seen than this beautiful lake sleeping 
in the summer noon, and reflecting the over- 
arching blue from a surface suggestive of per- 
petual calm ? Yet whilst we gaze the storm- 
spirit swoops suddenly down from some 
Alpine gorge, and, rolling and dashing along, 
come those mighty billows which earned for 
the lake, among the ancients, the name of 
“the stormy Benacus.” 

These rapid changes are symbolic of its 
history. Going back over the past we find 
that at one time poets like Catullus and 
Virgil paused here in silent ecstasy, and 
asked for no more delightful resort, with no 
ambition but to comprehend its beauties, 











and no wish but to sing them. But anon 
the shout of camps and the clash of arms 
echoed over its waters. The banners of the 
Roman legions floated on its shores ; here 
Attila, “ the scourge of God,” met the 
“solemn and suppliant embassy,” which 
sought to arrest, by a princely ransom, his 
march towards Rome; here many a fearful 
conflict raged, as rival powers fought for 
possession of this coveted jewel, this “ opal 
cup set round with emeralds.” The most 
noble families of Verona and Venice met 
here in arms. The Kaiser and the Church, 
Guelph and Ghibelline, contended for the 
prize. The wars of the first Napoleon and 
those of 1849 raged on these shores. The 
red shirts of Garibaldi’s volunteers were seen 
flitting picturesquely amongst the vineyards 
and the orange and lemon groves, and out 
over the lake from many a daring little 
cruiser rang the shouts of “ Viva I’Italia!” 
“ Viva Garibaldi!” Even if it had far less of 
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natural beauty, its connection with European 
history for the last two thousand years would 
give it an interest for us beyond that of any 
other Italian lake. It is, however, the sur- 
passing loveliness of the scene, “the splendid 
spectacle,” rather than these historical asso- 
ciations, which makes the region famous, 
and attracts visitors from all parts of the 
world. 

Coming down from the mountains of the 
Tyrol into Italy through the Val di Sarca, 
we enter a grand rocky gorge a little south 
of Trent, above whose rugged and precipi- 
tous walls only a slip of blue sky is visible. 
Here and there a mountain stream comes 
tumbling over its stony bed, and turns a soli- 
tary mill-wheel in the valley. We pass many 
little lonely tarns on our way, such as Lake 
Terlago, black and deep, its waters reflecting 
only the dark rocky walls that encircle it. 
A change of scene awaits us when presently 
we come to Lake Toblino, out of whose 
silent depths rises an ancient Roman castle, 
and whose shores give us our first glimpse of 
the luxuriant vegetation that ere long will 
be unfolded before our eyes in all its glory. 
But this is only a foretaste of the good things 
to come. Soon the rocks tower over us 
again, stern and forbidding, until we reach 
Lago di Cavedine ; then, passing Pietramurata 
by a high, winding road, and looking towards 
the south, we see a rocky eminence, crowned 
by a fortress, standing in bold relief against 
the sky: this is “a castle of the old power- 
ful counts of Arco, and the last great mile- 
stone on our way.” Soon leaving it behind, 
we stand on the heights looking down upon 
the shining Lake of Garda. 

It is a sight to be remembered for a life- 
time. We are still, of course, in Austrian 
territory, for the towering rocks of the Tyrol 
encircle the head of the lake, and although 
so small a portion lies within the frontier 
line, and the splendid sheet of water, for 
nearly the whole of its thirty-seven miles of 
length, is truly Italian, the Austrians would 
doubtless fight hard and long ere they gave 
up possession of the little piece which belongs 
to them. 

The country around the lake, as we look 
down from the place where we stand, is 
wonderfully picturesque and varied. The 
sides of the basin, as far as the eye can 
reach, are formed by the lofty Alpine ridges. 
Away to the left can be discerned the head 
of Monte Baldo, celebrated among botanists 
for its varied flora, not far from it the lofty 
fortress of Nago, and behind us, on the right, 
the peaks of Monte Adamello. Little creeks 





and inlets, sharply cut into the banks, are 
distinguishable on both sides. Far beneath 
us we see boys playing on the shore or women 
bleaching hemp in floating wooden troughs ; 
and flitting across the blue waters are little 
barks, whose sails—white, orange, or red— 
look indescribably pretty as now they come 
into clearer contrast with the deep ultra- 
marine water, and now melt away into the 
hazy distance. 

Here the lake is only some three miles 
across, and looks even less because of its 
overhanging mountains ; but if we sail down 
it we shall find that it widens as we advance 
southwards. ‘‘The waters spread themselves 
out in all directions, softly-swelling islands 
stretch on either hand, until at length the 
landscape becomes flat and tame, and the 
waters predominate over the whole scene. 
Lago di Garda has now lost all the charac- 
teristics of a mountain lake. We appear to 
be gliding over a Lombardic plain covered 
with water. The islands which rise here 
and there are not high, and have none of 
those jagged forms by which so many an 
island declares the struggle it has had for 
existence. Even Sirmione, the long penin- 
sula at the southern border of the lake, is 
covered with thick olive woods, more gentle 
than majestic in their aspect, and rhythmic 
as the waves that ripple past them.” 

Before we visit any of the places of in- 
terest around the lake, some general facts 
respecting it, not so far mentioned, may be 
noted. I have said that it is the largest of 
the Italian lakes, for, although it receives 
less water than Maggiore or Como, it is much 
more extensive. At its northern extremity 
it is supplied by the Sarca and numerous 
smaller streams, and its surplus waters are 
discharged by the Mincio, which flows out 
from its south-eastern corner at Peschiera. 
For the extent of its length it forms the 
eastern boundary of the province of Lom- 
bardy, to which it belongs, separating that 
province from Venetia. The great plain of 
Lombardy bounds it on the south, where 
the peninsula of Sirmio projects into its 
waters. Here its width is about thirteen 
miles. The height of its surface above the 
sea-level is variously stated as 227 and 320 
feet, the melting of the Alpine snows in 
summer raising it still higher by four or five 
feet. The greatest depth yet ascertained is 
about 1,900 feet. It is more subject to the 
violent storms already referred to than either 
Como or Maggiore, and, owing to its larger 
extent, the waves rise to a greater height, 
and sailing, for small boats, is much more 
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Distant view of Nago. 


dangerous. Two 
winds chiefly 
prevail upon the 
lake—the north 


wind, which comes across the Alps, and is 
known as “il Sover,” and the “Ora,” which 


blows from the south. Their alternations 
and the brilliant calms that succeed them 
give to the waters that inexhaustible variety 
and wonderful richness of colour which dis- 
tinguish those of Lago di Garda from all 
others. At one moment they are a fathom- 
less blue ; suddenly, as by the stroke of a 
magician’s wand, “they change to a dark 
steel colour as the storm begins to agitate 
their depths, until this, too, abruptly disap- 
pears to make way for a pale green, with 
white, foam-crested waves. Then the black, 
tempestuous sky will grow lighter, a rosy 
evening gleam will steal over the wide waters 
that rock themselves slowly to rest, while 
the moon appears amid the torn rack of 
clouds and pours forth a stream of silver.” 
There are also what are known as “ bad 
winds,” one of which, the “Balin,” is especially 
dangerous. It is a whirlwind which comes 
sweeping down from the valley of the Sarca 
in the north, with tremendous force, and 
woe to the inexperienced boating parties, or 
even to the experienced fishermen, if they 
are caught by it. The fishermen, however, 
can generally detect signs of its coming 
whilst yet there is time to reach the shore. 





The fish of Lago di Garda have been cele- 
brated from the time of the Romans, and 
although they are not so plentiful now as 
once they were, forty-two kinds are said to 
be found in these waters, and the numerous 
fishermen in the towns along the shore are 
well rewarded for their toil. On the occa- 
sion of Goethe’s visit, his host, he tells us, 
“with Italian emphasis assured me that he 
felt great pleasure in being able to serve me 
with the finest trout.” And fine, indeed, 
they must have been, for the poet speaks of 
them as “ often weighing fifty pounds.” Most 
people will agree with him when he adds 
that “they are not trout properly so called,” 
and will believe his statement that “the 
flavour, which is between that of trout and 
salmon, is delicate and excellent.” Besides 
this remarkable trout are found pike, tench, 
eel, carp, and “sardella” and “agone”— 
“probably different ages of the delicious 
fresh-water herring” that exists in other 
Lombard lakes. 

For two-thirds of its length the sides of 
the lake are bold and precipitous, so much so 
that for a considerable distance no road is 
possible along the shore; but the southern 
portion widens out among the lower eleva- 
tions of the subalpine region, and its shores 
are fertile and dotted with villages. The 
vegetation in this region is almost sub- 
tropical, but at three places especially is it 
seen in perfection, namely, at Torbole, where 
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the Giugliano family have a splendid garden; 
Garda, where some Milanese counts possess 
a very fine park between Garda and Torri ; 
and the stretch of shore on the south-west, 
extending from Garguano to Desenzano, 
known as the Riviera di Lago. 

It is principally by the cultivation of the 
vine that those who live near the shore earn 
a subsistence, and the vineyards of the 
“Riviera” form one of the most beautiful 
features of the lake ; but carefully cultivated 
lemon gardens are also seen on its sunny 
slopes, and groves of olive-trees with their 
tender silver- grey foliage. Citrons, figs, 
pears, and all manner of delicious fruits are 
produced in abundance, and of a quality so 
excellent that it is no wonder Goethe turned 
even from his host’s “ finest trout,” saying, 
“ But my real delight is in the fruit.” 


In seeking to make a closer acquaintance 
with some of the places around Lago di 
Garda, we may either take the steamer, 
which is constantly running from end to 
end, calling at every place of interest on the 
way; or, if we are more adventurous and 
desire to be more independent, we may hire a 
small boat with a couple of rowers, and glide 
lazily from point to point at our own sweet 
will, soothed by the melody of the boatmen’s 
song timed to the plash of the dipping oars, 
and drinking in all the beauty of the scene | 





widen out into stately piazzas, the finest | 


being that looking on the park. “Here,” | 
says Stieler, whose “Italy” has been so | 
charmingly translated by Frances Eleanor 
Trollope, “the daily life of the place is seen | 
in a motley crowd. The houses are adorned | 
with long rows of pillars; here, too,. the | 
artistic unity of the town with the landscape | 
is best perceived. All the lines are distinct 

and firm ; the walls seem to have grown out of | 


without the inevitable distractions. of a 
steamer’s deck. If the changeful winds are 
not too boisterous in their play, we shall be 
charmed into silence as successive beauties 
reveal themselves, and the varying colours 
chase each other over the surface of the 
lake ; but we must be prepared, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, to seek with eager haste the 
nearest shelter, and to let our programme 
for the day wait upon contingencies of 
weather. 

Our mest natural starting-place will be 
the town of Riva, at the extreme north-west 
point of the lake, and one of the most pic- 
turesque features of the region. It is hemmed 
in by precipices, and its white buildings 
peep out from dark cypress-groves and luxu- 
riant vineyards. Up on the terraced heights 
pretty villas are dotted among vines and 
mulberry-trees, pomegranates and myrtles, 
away, as it seems, to the very top of the 
overhanging mountains. Some disillusion- 
ment awaits us when we actually enter the 
town, nature having truly done more for the 
place than man. The streets are for the 
most part narrow and labyrinthine, end al- 
though we cannot deny that every neglected 
corner, every coloured rag that flutters from 
the roof, and every lazy vagabond sleeping 
under a doorway, bears the stamp of the 
picturesque, the town itself is really cold 
and cheerless. At a few points the streets 


the stony soil rather than to be built upon it. 
The gigantic rocks of Monte Giumella, the 
blue distance of the lake, the fine old olive- 
trees which seem to press around the city 
in serried ranks, all harmonize wonderfully 
together in form and colour.... And if 
now and then our ears are pierced by the 
shrill yells of the urchins who struggle for a 
stray lemon that has fallen to the ground ; 
if occasionally we are splashed by the spray 
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dirty boat 
full of red- 
capped rowers, we cannot be angry with 
them. Nay, even the Italian dandies who 
give themselves great airs in front of the 
Caffe Risatti excite only an indulgent smile. 
There must be fellows like these.’ 

The population of Riva numbers between 
four and five thousand, many of whom are 
employed in silk-spinning, and the town has 
three churches ; but, apart from the scenery, 
there is nothing about it to tempt us to 
remain. 

Crossing the lake, and bearing slightly to 
the south, we reach the pretty little fishing 
village of Torbole, renowned for its “ oli- 
* vetto,” an olive grove or forest, where the 
finest samples of the fruit are to be found, 
such as can else be met with only at Corfu 
and the Riviera. There is a widely preva- 
lent opinion that a walk through these groves 
in the light of the full moon, while the silvery 
waves below glisten through the trembling 
branches, shows the finest aspect of the lake, 
and that, whether by moonlight or sunlight, 
the view from the church or from the veran- 





The Village of Torbole. 


dah of the Garda Lake Hotel is the loveliest 
around these shores. The place is a favourite 


from ajresort of artists, who frequent Torbole that 


they may paint the classic form of Monte 
Carvallo, or catch the wonderful colours of 
the iridescent waters. Near the Custom 
House, Monte Brione, like a natural guard, 
protects the valley, and with his broad back 
shelters the village from the cold north wind. 
Here a row of forts join each other, and, at 
at the foot of the mount, is Fort St. Nicho- 
las, which commands the Austrian part of 
the lake, and justifies our supposition that 
Austria does not mean to give up possession 
without a struggle. 

An attempt, only partially successful, has 
been made here to secure the advantages of 
the electric light—not, however, for general 
purposes, but principally to prevent the ex- 
tensive smuggling that is carried on upon 
the lake between Austria and Italy. This 
illegal traffic is very tempting, as one boat 
safely landed produces a profit of a hundred 
florins ; no great sum, perhaps, in itself, but 
to these poor fishermen a small fortune. The 
principal risk the smugglers have to run is 
that of the lake itself, for although the 
revenue officers ostentatiously cruise about 
during the day, no sense of duty disturbs 
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their sleep at night, and, if the lake is rough, 
they carefully keep snug at home. Under 
such circumstances the smugglers care little 
even for the electric search light that now 
and again goes sweeping over the waters. 
Instead of recrossing the lake to take a 
glance at Limone, with its mountain-gardens 
laid out terrace-fashion and planted with 
citron-trees, we will sail on down the eastern 
shore to Malcesine, the first Venetian spot on 
this side of the water. Here is a splendid 
castle, which Charles the Great is supposed 
to have erected, but which is now known as 
Goethe’s prison, from the circumstance that, 
whilst, on the occasion of his visit already re- 
ferred to, he was quietly sketching the castle, 
he was arrested on suspicion of being a spy, 
and detained here for.some time. The adven- 
ture was a matter of amusement to him in the 
end, although a rough, rude break upon the 
delight in which he was revelling at the time. 
Over the town Monte Baldo rears its lofty 
head, in whose form is discerned a striking 
resemblance to the crown of Lombardy. 
Farther south, on the same coast, is the 


Lake of Garda, 


of one of Napoleon’s decisive victories over 
the Austrians in 1797. 
We are now in the widest part of the lake, | castle, built’ by Martino della Scaliger in the 


and still keeping near the eastern shore, we 
pass the pretty town of Lazise, with its pic- 
turesque wwedizeval walls, the towers of its 





little village of Torri with its castle, built by 
Della Scala in 1383, near which are the 
famous stone quarries that have supplied 
stone for the four fortified towns of Verona, 
Mantua, Peschiera, and Brescia. 

At length we come to Garda, the little 
hamlet or walled village which gives its name 
to the lake, and prettily situated at the 
bottom of a deep bay. Here stand some 
picturesque ruined towers, whose sternness 
is subdued and hidden beneath a luxuriance 
of odorous flowers and foliage, whilst camel- 
lias and oleanders, vines and olives adorn the 
terraces. One of these grey old towers 
standing on Monte Rocco, whose summit 
rises above the village, is the place where 
Adelaide, the widow of Lothair, was im- 
prisoned. As we stand here we are in all 
probability upon the site of the ancient town 
of Benacus, from which the ancient name of 
the lake was derived. In our neighbourhood 
is the palace of Count Albertini, of Verona, 
and a little way south, on the hill of the Ereme, 
is the villa of Count Borri. An hour’s ride 
brings us to the plateau of Rivoli, the scene 


thirteenth century, standing out in bold out- 
line against the clear sky. 
Turning westward it is not long before 
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the peninsula of Sirmione comes into 
view, made famous for ever, because 
here was the favourite residence of 
Catullus, and here he found the in- 
spiration of much of his sweet-sound- 
ing song. It was Sirmione that he 
greeted in exulting phrase, as after long 
absence he returned to tarry there, and 
exclaimed— 


“ Dear Sirmio, that art the very eye 
Of islands and peninsulas, that lie 
Deeply embosomed in calm inland lake, 

Or where the waves of the vast ocean break ; 
Joy of all joys, to gaze on thee once more ! 
nous eae — I have left the os 
ynia and Bithynia’s parching plain, 
And gaze on thee in safety once renin 


Some extensive Roman ruins 
at the northern end of the 
peninsula are still regarded as 
the remains of the poet’s villa. 
We can imagine him in the 
midst of the smiling scene, his 
eyes lovingly beholding every 
detail of the beauty around 


him, and “whoso knows the songs written 
by that wondrous hand can feel in them, 
even to-day, the light pulsing of the waves 
that gave them their form and spirit.” 

A touching sadness there must sometimes 
have been in the music of these “ pulsing 
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waves” as the poet looked upon scenes so 
often explored in earlier years with that 
beloved brother whom “ Troy accurst” had 
“whelmed in hapless doom,” and at whose 
grave had been uttered the anguished “ Fra- 
ter, Ave atque Vale,” which, over the inter- 
vening centuries, came also upon the ear of 
Tennyson, as he stood gazing upon the 
“ Lydian laughter” of the lake. 

*** Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione, row!’ 


So they rowed, and there we landed—‘ O venusta Sirmio!’ 
There to me, through all the groves of olive in the summer 


& ow, 
There, beneath the Roman ruin where the purple flowers 


Came that * Ave atque Vale’ of the poet’s hopeless woe, 
Tenderest of Roman , nineteen hundred years ago. 
‘Frater, Ave atque Vale ’—as we wandered to and fro, 
Gazing at the Lydian laughter of the Garda Lake below 
Sweet Catullus’s all-but-island, olive-silvery Sirmio.” 

As we approach the peninsula from the 
north it looks indeed like an island, being 
connected with the shore by only a very low 
tongue of land. The bold, broken rock, shaded 
with olive-trees, which forms its extremity, is 
seen finely rising above the village and the 
picturesque Gothic fortress situated at its 
base. Landing, we find that the town is en- 
tered on the south by a drawbridge and-a me- 
dieval gate. Over the entrance to the castle 
are shields bearing the arms of the Scaligers, 
and inscriptions showing that the edifice was 
erected in the fourteenth century. The whole 
of the peninsula is one extensive olive garden. 

The spirit of thé past has taken hold of 
us, and all the rich beauty around we see as 
in a dream, as we try to picture the patrician 
poet in this lovely retreat ; poor, compara- 
tively, after the youthful extravagance which 
wasted his estate, but rich in his friends, in 
the possession of a brilliant genius, and of 
capacities for higher enjoyments than the 
dissipations of Rome. We think of Cicero 
and Cornelius Nepos, of Licinius Calvus, the 
orator, of Asinius Pollio, the orator, poet, 
and historian, and of others, and we fancy 
one or other of these wandering with our 
Catullus through the shady groves, or gliding 
with him over the sapphire waters in pleasant 
converse and high enjoyment of their quiet 
and their charm. - 

Our dream is broken by the summons to 
re-embark. Soon we have lost sight of Sir- 
mione, and are nearing the southern shore, 
and presently we come in sight of the 
blackened walls which “bear the proud 
name of Peschiera.” We have now reached 
the limit of the lake. “ Let us cast one 
look back over its blue waves before we go. 
A light fishing bark rocks on the waves; 
the white sail swells on the evening breeze ; 
the crew is going in the twilight to fish. 





The spot at which the Mincio runs out of 
the lake is a good fishing-ground: They 
cast their nets, leaning far over the boat's 
side and singing at’ their work. Their dark 
bright eyes, full of that enthusiasm that 
dwells only in the south, look attentively at 
the clouds rising above Monte Baldo, and at 
the evening star breaking through them. 
The wind carries their song to the distant 
shore, so that wife and children can hear it. 
Which are the poor here, they or we? We 
feel the charm that surrounds us, with 
conscious self-investigation; but in their 
hearts it has grown up unconsciously. We 
gaze perplexed on these foreign wonders ; 
but to them all this beauty is ‘home.’ We 
cannot understand the words they sing; 
they are carried away by the wind and the 
waters ; but perhaps that is the very soul of 
their song.” (Stieler.) 

The point we have reached is the spot 
where Attila gave audience to the famous 
Roman embassy. The three ambassadors, 
two of whom were men of high senatorial 
rank, and the other Leo, the bishop of Rome, 
were introduced to his tent as he lay en- 
camped where the river issues from the lake. 
He listened to them with a respect befitting 
their dignity, and easily accorded to the 
representatives of a people whom he knew 
to be so completely in his power, and ulti- 
mately agreed to withdraw his legions from 
Italy on the condition of receiving as his 
bride the Princess Honoria, sister of the 
Emperor Valentinian, with the dowry of her 
patrimonial treasures. 

Peschiera has been the scene of many a 
sanguinary conflict. It underwent a siege of 
seven weeks in 1848, when it surrendered to 
the Piedmontese. By them it was invested 
again in 1859, after the battle of Solferino ; 
but its siege was cut short by the Treaty of 
Villafranca. In the town itself there is 
nothing worthy of note ; but its associations 
give it an importance which may well justify 
the phrase, “the proud name of Peschiera.” 

Salo, the liveliest town on the whole lake ; 
Garguano, where the largest manufactures 
are carried on ; Maderno, where there is an 
old Roman basilica of the ninth century ; 
Desenzano, at the extreme south-western 
corner; and several other beautiful and in- 
teresting spots we have not been able to 
visit ; but from what we have seen it can be 
no matter of wonder that Lago di Garda has 
ever been the delight of poets and artists and 
of all who have an eye for the beautiful or 
any power to feel the fascination of places 
connected with great records of the past. 





LABOURER’S SONG. 


H, baby! wonderful as dear ! 
Sweet, merry spirit light ! 
How helpless, yet without one peer 

For pure exalted might. 


What signs and wonders heaven displayed 
When thee to me it sent, 

In all the mystery arrayed 
Of baby merriment. 


Subdued by thee to bondage deep, 
My manhood seems more free, 

And just thy royal state to keep 
Is largest liberty. 


While on the plain beneath the sun 
Reaping the ripened grain, 

I’m dreaming when the day is done 
I'll see thy face again. 


At rest beneath the shady trees, 
Eating my noontide meal, 

When lull of talk my fancy frees, 
Home to thy side I steal. 





And weary on the wood-fringed way, 
Trudging at eve, I see 

One goal, one prize of the long day, 
Thee, darling, on my knee. 


And thus I sup on angels’ bread, 
And drink of angels’ wine ; 
Thy little hands my table spread 

With mysteries divine. 


Lights round thy head are surest guide 
To jewels which begem 

The head of Him by Mary’s side 
In lowly Bethlehem. 


Thy simple, harmless royal brow 
Is bright with that same crown, 

Before whose glories angels bow 
And seraphim fall down. 


In vain did Judah’s shepherds hear, 
And Judah’s angels sing, 

Until I knew this tender fear 
Of thee, my baby king. 


The mighty from their seats, my child, 
Are all cast down by thee, 
Thy father’s tiny, undefiled 


Image of Deity. 








MODERN IDOLATRY. 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D. 


“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image,””—Exopvs xx. 4, 


T 
I second commandment was carved on 
those old tablets of the rocks of Sinai; and 
it would take us far too long were I to 
attempt, to-day, to deal also with the menace 
and the premise appended to it. The sub- 
ject is a very wide one, and I shall not be 
able to treat it fully ; but, at least, I trust to 
be able to show you that this is a real com- 
mandment ; that God did not address it to 
the Jews only ; that it warns us against an 
inherent and perilous tendency of our na- 
ture ; that God meant it not to be plausibly 
explained away, but to be studied, and to be 
kept. It contains, like all the commandments, 
a great principle; the great principle that God 
can be sought and found, not by any out- 
ward form, but only by him that hath clean 
hands and a pure heart. 

1, The first commandment bids us to wor- 
ship the one God exclusively ; the second bids 
us to worship Him spiritually. The first 
commandment forbids us to worship false 
gods ; the second forbids us to worship the 
true God under false forms. Ahab broke 
the first commandment when he taught the 
people of Israel to worship Baalim instead of 
Jehovah. Jeroboam broke the second com- 
mandment when he persuaded them to 
worship Jehovah under the cherubic emblem 
of a calf. But the two forms of sin are 
closely allied to each other. Jeroboam paved 
a broad path for Ahab. The identification 
of sensuousness with worship may easily 
become the first step to actual idolatry. 
Neither Aaron in the wilderness nor Jero- 
boam at Dan and Bethel pretended that 
their calves were more than emblems of — 


* Jehovah, thundering out of Zion, throned 
Between the cherubim.” 


Yet God sent His wrath like fire among 
those apostatising Israelites in the desert ; 
His word brands the first king of Ephraim, 
in age after age, with the awful stigma of 
“ Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin.” 

2. What is the primary meaning of the 
second commandment? Did it forbid the 
arts of painting and sculpture? Probably 
to the Jews it did, as to this day it does 
for the Mohammedans, who adorn their 
mosques and palaces only with patterns and 
arabesques. Among a nation of half-emanci- 
pated serfs, steeped in the recollections of 


was probably in this brief form that the | idolatry, it was necessary to discourage the 


| 


plastic arts. They needed the teaching not 
of painters and sculptors, but of prophets. 
Nevertheless, the literal force of the com- 
mandment lay in the words, “Thou shalt 
not make unto thee.” A graven image, not 
made with the remotest danger of ever pay- 
ing to it any sort of religious devotion is, 
therefore, no sin against even the letter of 
this commandment. 

3. But why was it necessary to say to the 
Jews, amid the thunders of Sinai, “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven image?” 
And why is it still necessary to republish 
that commandment to Christians ? 

4. The answer to that question is—Be- 
cause there is, in the human mind, a perilous 
tendency to worship idols, which needs to be 
incessantly resisted. Israel was constantly 
starting aside into idolatry like a broken 
bow. Even in the wilderness they took up 
the tabernacle of Moloch and the star of 
their god Remphan, images which they had 
made to worship. Even under the burning 
crags of Sinai they made a calf in Horeb and 
worshipped the graven image ; and the rebel 
king “doubled that sin at Bethel and in 
Dan.” The seven servitudes of the Book of 
Judges were the appropriate retribution for 
seven apostasies ; and, in Judah also, king 
after king, from Solomon to Manasseh, fol- 
lowed after idols. When the crushing ruin of 
the exile cured the Jews for ever of material 
idolatry, they substituted for it the hardly 
less fatal idolatry of forms and ceremonies, 
and of the dead letter of the law. This new 
|idolatry, though it passed itself off as. the 
perfection of worship, was even more dan- 
gerous than the other. It plunged the 
nation into a deadlier iniquity. Baal-wor- 
shippers had murdered the prophets; Phari- 
sees crucified the Lord of life. 

5. Hence all Scripture rings with denunci- 
| ations of idolatry. Its poets and prophets 
| pursue every form of idol with a burning 
| storm of irony and indignation. If idolatry 
| Were an extinct temptation, half of Scripture 
| would only retain an historic interest. Alas! 
|the temptation to idolatry, objective and 
| subjective, open and secret, is still powerful. 

Men are too carnal, too sensuous, too in- 
herently superstitious to be content with a 
| pure, simple, spiritual religion. They always 
\try to explain away the one fundamentai 
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message of Scripture, that religion means a 
good mind and a good life. It is so much 
easier to bow the head than to cleanse the 
heart; so much easier to multiply services 
than to be kind, and truthful, and humble. 
Hence the eternal Pharisaism which tempts 
them to teach that what God cares for is 
sacrifice, not mercy; fasting, not charity ; 
orthodoxy, not goodness ; instrumentals, not 
fundamentals ; rites, ceremonies, genuflexions, 
shibboleths, scrupulosities of outward obser- 
vances, not being meek, and pure, and just. 
And so even St. John, writing exclusively to 
Christians, in the last verse of his great 
Epistle, which is probably the last word of 
New Testament revelation—the dying mur- 
mur, so to speak, on the lips of him whom 
Jesus loved—says, as his farewell to them 
and to the world, “Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.” 

6. The tendency, then, to idolatry lies deep 
in the human spirit. This is why the one 
thing on which the books of Moses insist is, 
“Ye saw no manner of similitude.” We can- 
not have a visible God ; or a God materialised 
under any outward form whatever ; but the 
ignorant and sensuous multitudes insist on 
having one, and, in spite of the warning 
voice of all God’s prophets, priests will give 
them one. 

“The man that went within the cloud 

Is gone, and vanished quite 

‘He cometh not,’ the people cries, 
‘ Nor bringeth God to sight.’ 

‘Lo! these thy gods that =" ed give ; 
Adore and keep the feast. 

Deluding, and deluded, cries 
The Prophet’s brother-priest : 


And I all bows down to fall 
Before the gilded beast.” 


Do not we likewise! God is a spirit. God 
is righteous. God is light. God is love. 
God is with you, and shall be in you. The 
kingdom of Heaven iswithin you. Goddwells 
unseen in the holy heart. He cannot be seen 
or tasted or held in the hollow of the hand. 

This is God’s teaching. We need not 
ascend into Heaven to bring down Christ 
from above, nor descend into the abyss to 
fetch Him thence; but the Word is very 
nigh us, even in our mouth and in our heart. 
We Christians have less excuse than all 
others for idolatry ; and yet we neither have 
been nor are exempt from the old temptation. 
We can be nearer to God in Christ even than 
the Apostles were—even than St. John was 
when he laid his head upon His breast. But 
His presence is not a material, it isa spiritual 
presence. 

He has promised, “If any man hear My 
voice, and will open the door, I will come in 
to him, and make My abode with him, and 





will sup with him, and he with Me.” But 
this way does not content us. No, we must 
have images and functions. We must have 
priests, systems, mediators, and material 
contacts and crosses and crucifixes, and holy 
coats at Tréves, and fancied epiphanies of 
the Virgin at Lourdes and La Salette. 

We treacherously surrender into human 
hands—often into human hands base and 
feeble, intriguing and tyrannous—that royal 
priesthood wherewith God would fain crown 
and mitre every true man over himself. 
Christian idolatry always ends in sacerdotal- 
ism and superstition, instead of pure religion 
and undefiled. Against that outcome of 
idolatry, with its cruelty and immorality, 
the great Reformation of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and its successor, the manly Puritanism, 
which expressed all that was most righteous 
in the heart of England, were a protest. 
Reformers and Puritans determined to stand 
fast in the freedom wherewith God had made 
them free, and not to be entangled again in 
the yoke of bondage. Their souls, taught of 
Heaven, determined to be crushed no longer 
“under a multitude of visible objects of wor- 
ship,” and under the weight of a priesthood, 
which, keeping them in ignorant servitude, 
bade them worship wafers and winking 
Madonnas. ‘They believed that God was 
a jealous God, and flung all idols to the 
moles and to the bats. Were they doing 
otherwise than good Hezekiah did, when, 
because the Children of Israel burnt incense 
to it, he smashed to pieces the brazen serpent 
of the wilderness, and called it Nehushtan, 
a thing of brass? Priests and churches had 
been saying :— 

“Lo, here is God, and there is God!” 


The Puritan replied :-— 
; ** Believe it not, oh, man ; 

In such vain sort to this or that 
The ancient heathen ran. 

Though old religion shake her head, 
And say in bitter grief, 

The day behold at first foretold 
Of atheist unbelief, 

Take better part, with manly heart, 
Thine adult spirit can 

Receive it not, believe it not— 
Believe it nor, oh, man!” 

II. My friends, the Jews were 
more forbidden to worship images of God, 
because they were taught to look for the 
true image of God, in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Yet, when He came, they called it blasphemy 
to accept Him in place of the false images 
which their religious leaders had created. 
They crucified Him because He called God 
His Father. But we Christians have be- 
lieved that claim. His life, His sinless- 


ness, His resurrection, His ascension, the 


all the 
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be true. 
Catholic faith, to take upon ourselves to 
assert that God has repealed this His most 
emphatic commandment, and that He has 
given men aright, which they had not be- 
fore, to bring the Godhead under visible 
forms? Are we to thrust the Church and 
its ceremonies into the place of God, and to 
accept the assertion of priests that they 
are, in any sphere whatever, His vicege- 
rents ? Isay that by every image and picture 
by which men have been induced to worship, 
by every virgin or saint whose intercession has 
been asserted as necessary, every priest who 
has told men that they cannot get to God 
except through him and his forms and cere- 
monies denies Christ’s revelation ; which is 
that the way to the Father has been opened 
by the Son alone; and that the Father, 
through the Spirit, is drawing all men to 
Himself. The advent of Christ, so far from 
abrogating this second commandment, has 
re-enacted it with tenfold emphasis. , 

III. And has Christendom kept it? I 
think that in two ways Christians have 
dangerously infringed on its prohibitions. 

1. They have done so by actual material 
images. In many niches of this Abbey we 
see that the statues have been removed. 
Who did it? The Puritans. And why? 
Because lamps had been hung, and incense 
burnt, before those stone idols. Were they 
not right? The Romanists might say, We 
did not worship the images, but only the 
Virgin through the images. Well, but we 
say that Virgin-worship was idolatry of the 
creature, not worship of the Creator, who is 
God for evermore ; and the excuse of not 
worshipping the image was exactly the 
same excuse which Aaron and Jeroboam 
made, and never once did God admit it 
as valid. The whole history of Christen- 
dom is a demonstration of the peril and 
ruin of putting anything in the place of God 
or between our own souls and God. The 
material symbols soon come to be invested 
with an artificial sacredness, and men bow 
to things of wood and stone. The almost 
invariable result of the use of inferior means 
of producing religious excitement is to mis- 
take the excitement for religion ; to substi- 
tute it for righteousness; to base our reli- 
gion upon the lie that the gilded thing of 
our idolatry is necessary to make God any 
nearer to us than before. 

2. The crucifix, for instance, though half- 
Romanised Protestants are now introducing 
it into our churches, is both a dangerous and 


outpouring of His Spirit have proved it to | an unwarrantable material symbol. 
And are we, then, who hold this! first few centuries Christians shrank from 














In the 


representing Christ at all. In A.D. 402 the 
highly orthodox and universally respected St. 
Epiphanius, Bishop of Salamis, tore down a 
curtain in a church of Palestine because it had 
an image of Christ woven upon it. Hedeclared 
that to have such a picture in a church was con- 
trary to the Christian religion, and bade the 
priest use it for some pauper’s shroud. With 
still more holy reserve did Christian piety 
shrink from representing the Lord of glory 
in the brief passing moment of His death ; 
in the brief passing spasm of the hour and 
power of darkness. Even when Christians 
began to use the symbol of the cross they made 
ita joyousand not a morbid symbol. We are 
told in one of the recent Romanising books 
of devotion, which now appear in shoals, to 
“keep a crucifix and adore every day the 
five precious wounds.” St. Paul would have 
roughly characterised such adoration as an 
hysterical and degrading idolatry ; and reli- 
gion was never more corrupt in itself, nor 
more horrible in its iniquities against the 
bodies and souls of men, than in the days in 
which men most morbidly worshipped and 
sobbed over this idol of agony. 

Apart from manifold other objections, it 
has been truly said that “this prostration of 
the soul before the image of the dying Christ 
makes our worship and our prayer unreal. 
We are adoring a Christ who does not 
exist. He is not on the cross now, but on the 
throne. His agonies are past for ever. He 
is at the right hand of God. If we pray toa 
dying Christ, we are praying not to Christ 
himself, but to a mere remembrance of Him. 
The injury which the crucifix has inflicted 
on the religious life of Christendom, in en- 
couraging a morbid and unreal devotion, is 
absolutely incalculable.” In the days of 
Primitive Christianity—and the difference 
in the religious results is infinite-——the 
aspect in which the Lord of life was re- 
garded was not that of an agonised sufferer, 
but as “the Incarnate Word, the Present 
Friend, the Prince of Peace on earth, the 
everlasting King in heaven. What His life 
is, what His commandments are, what His 
judgments will be,” these are the thoughts 
on which men dwelt ; “not mainly what He 
once did, or what he once suffered, but what 
He is doing now, and what he requires us to 
do; and” (as a great moral teacher has truly 
said) “the fall from that faith, and all the 
corruptions of its abortive practice, may be 
summed up briefly as the habitual contem- 
plation of Christ’s death instead of His life, 
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and the substitution of His past sufferings for 
our present duty.” 

3. But without sinking into these errors 
and idolatries, it is fatally possible for us to 
break the second commandment by making 
to ourselves a false ideal of Christ. The 
proper meaning of idols is that in which our 
great Lord Bacon uses it ; «idwka—false, fleet- 
ing, shadowy images ; subjective phantoms ; 
wilful illusions ; cherished fallacies. There 
are idols of the race inherent in the soul of 
man, which, like an unequal mirror, mingles 
its own nature with that of the light which 
it distorts ; idols of the cave, which lurk in 
the secret abyss of each man’s heart, reared 
there by his temperament and training, and 
fed with the incense of his passions ; idols of 
the market-place, false conceptions of God 
which spring from men’s intercourse with 
one another, and from the delusive glamour 
of words; idols of the school, false notions 
which come from the spirit of sect, and sys- 
tem, and party, and formal theology. 

Our idol of the market-place tells us that 
custom and convention are valid excuses for 
national crime and individual faithlessness. 
Our idol of the cavern whispers to us that 
God will make exceptions on our behalf, and 
that our sin is only a soft and venial infirmity 
of the blood. Our idol of the school tells us 
that God is not a spirit, but that He is con- 
fined to temples; only approachable through 
priests; bound up in books; fussy about 
trivialities of worship ;—or that He is the 
awful Moloch-god of persecution, who loves 
the racks and thumbscrews, and bale-fires of 
religious intolerance, until we feel inclined 
to say with Wesley to Whitefield, ‘“‘your God 
is my devil” :—or that He is a God of infinite 
selfishness, caring only for His own glory ; 
burning with implacable wrath against little 
deviations of opinion ; delighting in narrow 
formalism and bitter exclusiveness :—or that 
He is a God of arbitrary caprice, treating 
men as though they were mere dead clay to 
be dishonoured at His will. All such idols 
are dashed to pieces by the ringing hammer 
strokes of the truth that God is Light, and 
God is Love. 

And even the God-man, Christ Jesus, may 
be monstrously misrepresented to us in art 
and in theology. To Michael Angelo he was 
a wrathful avenging Hercules, hurling ten 
thousand thunders on the crushed, con- 
vulsed, demon-tortured, innumerable mul- 
titude for whom He died in vain. To many 
schoolmen His ideal was the self-absorp- 
tion of the monkish cloister. Priests have 
offered us a dead Christ for the living 








Christ ; an agonised Christ for the ascended 
Christ ; an ecclesiastical Christ for the 
Divine Christ ; a sectarian Christ for the 
universal Christ; a petty, formalising, Phari- 
saical Christ for the royal Lord of the great 
free heart of manhood; a Christ far off in 
the centuries instead of ever nigh at hand; 
a Christ of the exclusive fold for the Christ 
of the one great flock ; a Christ of Gerizim, 
or of Jerusalem, or of Rome, or of Geneva, 
or of Hapsburg, or of modern Oxford, for 
the Christ of the eternal heavens and of the 
universal world. 

IV. How then, in conclusion, are we to 
escape from these idols ? When the Empress 
Constantia, in the fourth century, asked 
Eusebius, the most learned prelate of his 
day, to send her a likeness of Christ, he 
replied with hardly suppressed indignation, 
“What do you mean by a likeness of Christ? 
Not of course an image of Him as He un- 
changeably is; not of His human nature 
glorified. Such images are forbidden by the 
Mosaic Law . . . that we may not seem like 
idolaters to carry about our God in an image. 
Since we confess that our Saviour is God and 
Lord, we prepare to see Him as God. And 
if you set value on images of the Saviour, 
what better artist can there be than the God- 
word Himself ?” Thus he refers the Empress 
to the Gospels to learn what Christ really was. 
If you will search and read them for your- 
selves, with open eyes, and souls cleansed 
from idols, you will see all that He was. You 
will see Him, stern indeed to the Pharisee 
and the hypocrite, and dwelling on the awful 
depth, grandeur, and searching keenness of the 
moral law, yet large-hearted, human, loving ; 
tender to sorrow, with an infinite tenderness ; 
merciful and compassionate, even to the 
guiltiest of His children who would come 
with tears to Him; releasing the demoniac, 
cleansing the leper, giving sight to the blind, 
feeding that hungry multitude which, the 
Pharisee said, knew not the Law, and were 
accursed ; welcoming the outcast publican ; 
suffering the penitent harlot to wash His feet 
with her tears, and wipe them with the hair of 
her head. Yet He was no haughty Pharisee ; 
no weak and effeminate devotee ; no sickly 
sentimentalist, imposing petty ordinances; no 
domineering priest inventing artificial sins; 
no self-torturing ascetic ; no self-macerating 
monk—and in all of these aspects He has 
been represented—but eating and drinking, 
and full of genial tolerance, and loving ‘the 
games of the little ones, and beautifying with 
His presence and miracle the humble marriage- 
feast, and revealing God as the God of the 
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lilies and the raven, of the fallen sparrow 
and the lost sheep, and the Prodigal Son ;— 
as the Father in Heaven, by whom the very 
hairs of our head are numbered. Seek for 
God in Christ, and in what the Spirit of 
Christ will, if you seek Him, reveal to your 
own inmost hearts, and you will be freed 
from the perils of idolatry. Would you see 
Him as Heis? You cannot see Him through 
chinks of ceremonialism ; or through the blind 
eyes of erring man ;.or by images graven with 
art and man’s device; or in cunningly- 





devised fables of artificial and perverted 
theology. Nay, but seek Him in His own 
word ; seek Him in loving lives ; seek Him 
in sincere hearts, washed clean from tradi- 
tional misrepresentations ; seek Him in the 
revelation of Himself, which He gives to all 
who, by walking in His ways, see His face, 
and have His name written on their fore- 
heads ; and so will you be able to keep that 
admonition of the last word of all the New 
Testament revelation, “ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols,” 
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WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RECENT PICTURES OF THE ACADEMY, 
By tHe Rev. W. MANN STATHAM, Recror or Iver-Hearu. 


MAN must still have a child’s heart to 
be able to paint children with suc- 
cess. It is no off-hand, easy task to do so, 
but requires a large amount of study and 
skill to achieve good work. This year’s 
Academy, containing as it did some’ works 


of especial excellence in this respect, fur-. 


nishes the needful inspiration for a word on 
child-painters. Such subjects, at all events, 
are pleasant to live with, and are certainly 
very superior to those pictures—alas! not 
uncommon—which give realistic expression 
to scenes that, as Mr. Ruskin says, are 
*ill-customed and evil.” There may be 
truth in the painting of much that is neither 
helpful to the mind, nor healthy for the 
heart, but a Teniers-like world of the true 
only is not after my own ideal. Now paint- 
ing is—as indeed all life-work is—a ministry. 
Pictures may do us good—not in a goody- 
goody sense, but in a real, downright, honest 
way. They may inspire sympathy with 
suffering, pity for the neglected and for- 
gotten, gratitude for God’s fair creation, 
admiration for courage and heroism, reve- 
rence for the right, and delight in the sim- 
plicities and sanctities of human trust and 
love. Such a world of work for the genius 
of the artist is surely large enough. 

It does not require much mental analysis 
to know what is the moral effect of a picture 
upon us. And as Hunt the American says, 
in his “Talks on Art,” “Don’t you feel the 
whole thing? That’s painting!” 

Let us now study some of the Academy 
pictures. “Playmates,” by Joseph Clark, 
1s exquisitely rendered. Study well the 
countenance of the little child in bed, the 
delicate face with the sparkling eyes lighted 
up with interest and pleasure at the incom- 





ing of the friend, the “I’m so glad to see 
you look,” mingled with “It is kind of you 
to come.” Then the composition of the 
picture is very good. The mother’s attitude 
is so truly motherly; one hand just softly 
touching the head of the little sufferer, and 
the other hand around the waist of the young 
boy visitor, and eyes that have “ quest” in 
them, anxious above all not so much.to note 
her boy’s pleasure, as to study the state of 
his health. Then the figure of the boy-visitor, 
how admirable that is! He is just hesitating 
a bit, and careful not to draw too near, lest 
he should disturb his sick playmate. The 
pose of the other boy at the foot of the bed 
is also excellent. ‘The entire thing is like 
a little picture before him, and he is taking 
it all in with a quiet, meditative look. As 
my aim in this article is not simply or 
mainly art-criticism, 1 shall leave out all 
technical terms therefore, and simply say 
that the colouring of this picture is as 
charming as the drawing. We see at once 
that child-life has shade in it as well as 
sunshine, and that we may be pain-mates 
as well as play-mates even in boyhood days. 

“A Willing Hand,” by Fred Morgan, 
next attracts our attention. What a glori- 
ous picture it is! Happy, I should say, is 
the possessor of it. I am reminded of the 
little girl who told her mother on one oc- 
casion, when she longed for somebody’s 
pony, that she hadn’t broken the tenth 
commandment, but she thought perhaps 
she had cracked it. So near do we come 
to envying the possession of this picture. 
The painting of hands is always very diffi- 
cult work, and so much is expressed by the 
hand. Notice in this picture the tension- 
less character of the old “salt’s” hands, 
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From the Picture] 


(by Joseph Clark. 


“ Playmates.” 


for he is simply holding the oars ; and con- | and we hear the oars give their familiar jerk 
trast with this the firm, vigorous pressure of |in the row-locks, A study of the picture 
the child’s hands. The sea is perfectly calm, | leads us right off into meditations upon 


or such a pleasure would be impossible ; and 
the boat is going steadily towards a little 
vessel at anchor in the bay. The kreels are 
in the boat to bring some fish back, and as 
happy a voyage is being taken as ever human 
hearts knew. The peaceful pleasure of the 
old man, with his white whiskers and his 
bronzed face, and the delighted face of the 
child standing between his knees, so bonnie- 
looking and yet not fancifully pretty, con- 
stitute a glorious “harmony ” of childhood 
and age; whilst the broad, strong fisher- 
man’s boat is eloquent of safety and strength 
should a breeze suddenly spring up. One 
thing we specially learn from this picture ; 
namely, children love to help, delight in 
being of service, and this child is charmed 
that he is doing something real and earnest, 
for with child or man there is no play like 
happy work. 

e old man’s face is a special study. We 
seem to hear him saying something like, 
“ Well done, my hearty!” “ All together ! ” 


| 





ministering children. The mutual delight 
of serving and being served in a ministry of 
pleasure is well represented ; for, if the child 
is very happy, so is the old man. It is no 
mere work for him like his hard accustomed 
pull-out to sea, for the child has set the old 
joy-bells ringing in the belfry of his heart, 
and we seem to hear the music. It is not 
only our duty to give good cheer, but in 
this, as in other gifts, “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” If I were asked which 
one is the happier in this picture, I should 
say the old man. Thank God that many 
souls are now finding out in this dear father- 
land new methods of service—are discover- 
ing not only that the path of duty is the 
path of glory, but the path of gladness too, 
and are learning for themselves by blessed 


| experience the truth of our Lord’s beatitudes. 


One of the noblest aspects of ;education has 
not been much dwelt upon at present. I 
mean, how to make all learning and all 
technical education a delight, so that bright- 
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ness may take the place of dulness in our 
schoolrooms. Surely, too, children may be 
made to feel that to give pain and torture to 
birds and creeping things, and what Scotch 
children call “‘ beasties,” is a shame and dis- 
grace, and that it ought to be a misery. 
To give pleasure, help, and comfort should 
ever be the sweetest joy to children. They 
soon learn to take real pleasure, not only in 
being helpful, but in the object they are help- 
ful about. 

The late Dean Stanley used to tell the 
tale of a child whose sickness was unto 
death. He lived in one of the courts or 
lanes at Westminster. The little fellow had 
been interested in window-gardening, and as 
he lay a-dying, he said to his father, ‘ Dad, 
you'll take care of my flowers when I’m gone, 
won't you?” Iam fain to linger over the 
picture of “A Willing Hand” with loving 
tenderness, and the criticisms of those who 
desiderate more “ high art” do not touch me 
at all ; for in fact this is high as Heaven, for 
it reminds us of Him who takes pleasure in 
the work of His hands, and whose delights 
are with the sons of men. 

The next picture that invites our admiring 
study is “ Light in Darkness,” by Miss Mar- 
garet I. Dicksee. It is altogether a most 
fascinating work, not only for the delicate 
refinement of its colour and its admirable 
technique, but for its pathetic truthfulness 
and power. The blind man sits in his arm- 
chair, with his stick beside him, in a solitude 
relieved by love, and in a darkness bright- 
ened by the light of other eyes. The sweet 
child beside him, with her arm circling his 
arm, and her hand resting upon his, has a 
book upon her knees: she is lifting her eyes 
up to him with radiant affection—yes, and 
more than that, with sympathetic and won- 
dering affection: she seems to be meditating 
on the dark world in which he lives and has 
his being and she is doing her little best to 
brighten his life. The open book upon her 
knees is evidently one with which she has 
been not merely interesting herself but read- 
ing to him from, and the straw-hat laid on 
the window-seat tells how she has put aside 
the pleasures of the garden and the merry 
sunshine, to spend a little time with her poor 
blind grandfather during the absence of the 
grandmother. Yes, the artist has I think 
well suggested this temporary absence, for a 
ball of wool and knitting-needles lie there on 
the table, telling of an absent wife or daugh- 
ter called away to household ministries. 
“Light in darkness” it is indeed—another 
ministry of love—another child, beautiful 





not only in face and physique but with all 
the sweet beauty of the soul: perhaps artis- 
tically this child-face was for pose and expres- 
sion one of the gems of this year’s Academy. 

Once again we come upon a child-picture, 
namely, “The sweetest Beggar that e’er 
asked for Alms,” by W. P. Frith, R.A. It is 
evidently a foreign, probably a Spanish or 
an Italian face ; there is a little dancing fun 
in the eyes, with a beseeching or asking in 
the lines of the mouth, and as she holds out 
her little tambourine for contributions we 
have a suggestive little picture. It is true 
in one sense that she is a beggar and asks 
for alms, her eyes and her mobile mouth 
alike do so; but in one sense she is nota 
beggar, for there are beggars and beggars. 
She asks an offertory really for service ren- 
dered, as she has been singing or dancing or 
striking the tambourine to the music of other 
performers. What a womanly little crea- 
ture she is! a sort of child-matron, with a 
simple shawl deftly and prettily cast over her 
clean white bodice. Best of all there is a 
wholesome look in the face, not a prudish 
one at all, but a pure one, as with gleeful 
humour and gladness of heart she does her 
little life-work. Well would it be for the 
world if there were no worse beggars than 
this, into whose tambourine coffer the dropped 
money ought to make merry music for years 
to come. 

Another interesting picture in this child 
region of art is a girl of a little larger 
growth, viz., “‘ Mary,” by W. Mouat Loudan ; 
she is taken at that age when the heart 
is child-like still, and when the self-con- 
sciousness which too often comes as girl- 
hood passes into maidenhood has not arrived. 
I have often noticed how unlovely is the 
change when early simplicity and freedom 
from mannerism give place to the “I 
am somebody now, you know!” of the 
advanced girl. Suddenly sometimes we come 
face to face with the absence of what I have 
called child-heartedness manifested in the 
playful freedom of happy girlhood! The 
experience is certainly chilling and dis- 
appointing. ‘ Mary” is just such a girl as 
you like to take with you on an excursion 
for flower-gathering in the fields or for sight- 
seeing in the cities; a girl who can laugh 
and smile and talk with perfect naturalness 
and light-hearted joy, untouched by the 
despoiling hand of affectation. 

There is one other picture I would notice 
called “‘ May,” by E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A. 
It represents a cottage and a water-mill 
and a duck-pond, and two little children 
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with a dog seated on the grass of the com- 
mon, and it is a charming revelation of 
the country pleasures which belong to the 
poor in many of the quiet rural retreats 
of dear old England. It is. said in our 
newspapers that there is a constant exodus 
going on from village to cities, and that 
this will be shown by our Census returns. 
I confess that I cannot quite understand 
why this should be, for I have had oppor- 
tunities of studying the life of the poor in 
towns and cities as well as in villages, and 
despite all the depressing statements lately 
made about life in our villages, I must 
confess that I have seen little in the country 
that can compare in any way with the 
poverty and misery to be found in our cities. 
I hope the story told me the other day is 
not true, viz., that a man who came to the 
country after miserable experiences in London 
found work in a hamlet and a comfortable 
home there, and one specially kind friend 
who took an interest in him, who after hear- 
ing the record of his wants and woes helped 
to set him on his legs. A year afterwards 
his benefactor found that his house was empty, 
and on being sought for the man was found 
to be back again in London in his old quar- 
ters, in a narrow court, struggling as before 
for subsistence. Upon being asked the reason 
why he had left his quiet, healthful, country 
home, he said, ‘‘ It is so dull there, and there 
are no penny gafis inthe country!” Irepeat, 
that I hope this story is not true; I have 
no means of verifying it, but I believe that 
it does*represent the real reason why some 
of the exodus that has startled us goes on. 

Turning again to this picture of ‘‘ May,” I 
note that one of the children has a little 
basket in her hand, ready doubtless for wild 
flower gathering, and certainly the artist 
has given us not a scene of exceptional beauty, 
but a little “bit,” as picture collectors call 
it, of country scenery, which beautiful as it 
is, is common enough in England, and which 
the mind is never tired of gazing on. 

“ Mother and Daughter,” by G. A. Storey, 
A.R.A.,is another child picture, and excellent 
work it is. The mother’s arm is stretched 
around her child who is looking over a pic- 
ture book, or rather, I should say, looking up 
from it, as they sit together under the 
shadow of a tree in the field. Nature is 
too much for art, that picture of the pastures 
and the flock being on the whole more in- 
teresting and more absorbing than the book 
before them. The little loose bonnet-cap on 
the child’s head reminds one of the great 
improvements made recently in the dress of 





children ; of course they look lovelier in their 
loose - fitting garments and of course it is 
better for their health to have their head 
and ears well protected. Good taste will in 
time, let us hope, pass into the ranks of our 
peasantry, as it has long ago done into the 
French peasantry, with their dainty little 
head-dresses and their pretty little shawls. 
Good taste is not more expensive than bad 
taste, and whilst the poor have as much right 
to indulge their special tastes as the rich 
have in matter of dress, the day will yet 
come, let us hope, when gaudy beads, glaring 
earrings and finely feathered hats and bonnets 
will, with their staring vulgarity, quietly sur- 
render their supremacy and give place to 
that sweet simplicity of dress which makes 
for attractiveness and health. It is greatly 
to be hoped that we shall see more and more 
of the work of child-painters on our Academy 
walls. Itisa world in itself, this child-study. 
Certainly the qualifications necessary for being 
a good child-painter are varied and great ; 
for there are infinite diversities of character 
in childhood. Apart from precocity, which 
is always unpleasant, there are very early 
indications of individual life and character in 
children. One difficulty in painting pictures 
of them is, that they have such quickly pass- 
ing moods and such mercurial tempera- 
ments, that it is difficult to find them for 
long “in one stay.” But the work has high 
motives to inspire it. Childhood is our ever 
living ideal. “And He took a little child 
and set him in their midst.” Yes. Still the 
old, old counsel is needful for new genera- 
tions, “ Except ye be converted and become 
as little children ye cannot enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.” Still the memorable 
verse of Tom Hood touches us with its truth 
as well as with its music :— 
“T remember, I remember 

The fir-trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky ; 

It was a childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy.” 

Somehow and someway the picture of a 
little child recalls us tc our better as well as 
our earlier days ; it saves us from péssimism 
and inspires us with fresh hope for the 
future—hope that the younger generation 
will tread a better way and do a better work 
and fight a braver fight for God and right 
than we have done in our day. For many 
reasons, therefore, I for one hope that more 
of our rising artists will enter this attractive 
field of work. As I look at the last picture 
referred to of the mother and child, thoughts 
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From the Picture) 


[by W. P. Frith, R.A, 


“ The sweetest beggar that e’er asked for alms.” 


of the blessedness of home culture and train- 
ing so utterly different from the ideal of the 
old Roman world, make me thankful that, 
as Mr. Tom Hughes says, “there are such 
reserve forces ” in England which will make 
for purity and goodness, and which come to 
the front in times of national peril: and if a 
child’s first piety is mother-love, if ‘hat is the 
stem which lifts up the tendrils of the young 
heart from earth to Heaven—from the human 
to the Divine—from the mother’s bosom to 
the Cross of Christ, then let us rejoice and 
give thanks that mother and child make life’s 
first companionship, and that if England is 
still a nation of shopkeepers, she is still a 
nation of homes. Very possibly it may be 





suggested that there are many dark sides 
to child-life, especially in great cities! I 
know it, and I rejoice in all earnest effort to 
save and bless the waifs and strays thereof. 
But I am bold to say that 1 do not consider 
them suitable for pictures. I am too old- 
fashioned to adopt the modern idea that all 
we have to do is to paint well and to paint 
what is real and what is true! Certainly 
to that “cult” I for one do not belong. 
Painting may not have a special moral 
mission, but painting has the mission which 
belongs to all noble and God-like service, it 
has to cheer, to help, to bless, to educate, 
to inspire, and to enrich life with all that 
brings good to man and glory to God. 





————— —___________ as 





THE POWER OF JESUS. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tae Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “0 happy band of pilgrims.” 
Lesson : Eph. i, 15—23. 
Text: “ His mighty power.”’ 


I WANT you to be robust and healthy 

Christians; and to be that you must 
grow up in the light and power of Jesus: He 
is the sun of the soul, as that round bright 
ball which rises each summer’s day high into 
the heavens is the sun of earth. 1 good 
things live by Him. He is the light and life 
of them. 

Having seen Him and having livedunder His 
power, Peter and James and John and Paul 
were filled with His spirit, and were men of 
a noble Christianity, in a world which scorned 
some for it and imprisoned some and flogged 
them and put some to death. Life to them 
was a delightful thing, and life and Jesus 
to them was a still more delightful thing. 
But when they had to choose which they 
would do: go forth with the liberty of men 
and the light of the sun upon the fields 
and sky, but without the spirit and influence 
of Jesus, or go into dark prisons and chains 
with it, they chose gladly and without hesi- 
tation or regret the darkness and bondage 
of the prison, and were bright and contented 
in their chvice. They rejoiced to bear His 
name and to bear likeness to Him, and would 
have died a thousand deaths rather than have 
by word or deed lost their delight in Him. 
It was this wonderful spirit which struck 
and amazed and humbled, and at length con- 
quered, as swords had never conquered, the 
pagans of Rome, to publicly acknowledge 
the power of Jesus. They had seen nothing 
like it. They well knew that men were 
capable of such devotion and such sacrifice 
to a general, to an emperor. Yet that was 
in earthly things, in a worldly kingdom. 
But they stood mute and wondering that 
there should be a leader in the world above, 


a King of the Kingdom of Heaven who could | 


do the same, and in so much more useful 
and beautiful ways, making His followers 
incapable of falsehood, of unkindness, or 
cowardice. The power of Jesus had taken 
hold upon His followers, who save a handful 
of them were tentmakers and fishermen. 
This power, this ascendancy over a nation 
of their scorners and persecutors, I want 
you to feel as Peter and Paul felt it. 





It was the power of the spirit of Jesus. 
I want you to see Jesus, to gaze with open 
heart upon Him. And first, I must make 
clear to you what I mean by the power 
of Jesus. It is not power of clubs, or 
swords, nor is it of arguments. It is the 
power of His disposition. All the good- 
ness of mankind put together is not so 
good as the disposition of Jesus, and when 
it is learnt and loved nothing is so mighty 
over the heart of man. To understand 
what very different kinds of powers we can 
feel, you must remember that we have minds 
and hearts and limbs. Sometimes we are 
powerful in one or other, and sometimes in 
all of these parts of us at once, and then 
power is greatest when they are all in 
earnest. 

Go with me into Ludgate Hill, a busy 
street in London. Away, out of our sight, 
is a fire-engine house. At the big double 
doors of the house a fireman or two lounge 
and gaze listlessly on what is passing. The 
doors are closed. Within, the fire smoulders 
in the engine, the horses leisurely munch 
their corn in the stall of their stable. The 
whole tone of the place is quietness, and 
around it the busy traffic of the great city is 
flowing on its way. In an instant a ring 
of a bell rouses the whole place as the 
crack of a rifle a slumbering lion. Each 
man rushes to his appointed duty. The 
doors are swung open, the draft is turned into 
the chimney of the engine fire, the harnessed 
horses are in the shafts, and with a cry of 
warning to the traffic without, almost before 
we have said it, the full manned engine, 
with quickened furnace and rising steam, 
swings out into the road and is off to some 
scene of action where fire, so their sharp 
ringing bell has told them, is destroying 
somebody’s property and imperilling some- 
body’s life. In that instant all the desire to 
save house and life, the pride in their work 
which had been asleep in them, has leapt into 
life. They are plunging through thronged 
street after street to where the bell says the 
danger is, at a pace which for any other 
purpose would be almost criminal. An acci- 
dent must happen. The police would arrest 
the driver; and the magistrate would send 
him to prison. 

And here it is coming in sight, at the foot 
of Ludgate Hill. The street is thronged and 
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filled with "buses and cabs, and drays and 
carriages and vans, up and down, in double 
lines, and standing at hotels and warehouses 
and shops. Anybody would have said the 
engine must be blocked here. No way is 
possible up a street like this for a pace like 
that. But on it comes. 

The driver seems to be blind to the crowd. 
He never hesitates, but drives on as if he 
had all the road to himself; and his horses, 
in the pride of breeding and the spirit of their 
work, stretch their limbs as to a race. Horses 
and men are forgetful of all save the fire. 
Bells jingle on the horses’ necks, and a strange 
low roar proceeds from the men on the engine. 
And at the sound, busmen, cabmen, dray- 
men, coachmen, gathering up all their thought 
and skill, instantly draw aside, and crush 
and crowd together, till, as by a miracle, a 
straight path is made, and, in another in- 
stant, like a flash, there shoots by us, where 
we stand on the footpath, the splendid 
horses, the glare of the scarlet engine, with 
its men in helmets of brass, in their race of 
life and death. We hold our breath, and 
have scarcely taken it again, when the sight 
is gone, and the sounds of the ringing bells 
and hoarse roar swiftly die away in the dis- 
tance, and the thronged street is again pent 


up and blocked with slowly-moving car- 


riages and cabs and ’buses and vans. For 
the moment, the most indolent drivers had 
been alert ; the listless foot-passenger thought 
with a thrill, “The fire-engine!” At what 
seemed recklessness of driving, nobody 
grumbled. Every man cleared himself and 
his carriage out of the way. Now, think a 
moment. What was the power that in one 
instant cleared that way through the busy 
street? There were spirited horses rushing 
along—they were strong; there was an engine 
of iron, steam, and fire—that was strong. 
At the pace they went they could have 
killed men and horses, and overturned cabs 
and vans, and hurled drivers from their 
seats. They were strong enough to have 
inflicted injuries, burns, scalds, and death. 
Yet not a soul moved on that account. Had 
it been runaway horses, dragging a lungeing 
machine, the crowd would have scattered 
before it as it would have scattered before a 
wild beast. But it was not. Power like that 
there was, but it served those drivers nothing. 

Why was the street thus cleared? Why ? 
Because the people honoured those men. The 
thought thrilled through them—the firemen / 
The street always clears a way for the life- 
savers, with their helmets, hatchets, and hose. 
Men may be dead by the least delay. 





Their work was well known. Eager to 
save, they were also ready to die if duty 
should slaughter them in doing it. Beneath 
those blue, brass-buttoned uniforms, on that 
furious car, were hearts which well knew 
that each stride of their horses brought them 
nearer to danger. But they urged them on. 
They defieddanger. And the people were full 
of the feel of it, and that cleaved the street 
as a wedge cleaves a block of wood. It was 
a thrill of honour, of reverence, gratitude and 
love that did it. It was the beauty of the men 
that did it. Nothing but that. Not the 
beauty of fine clothes and brass buttons, and 
vermilion engine and lovely eager horses, 
which smites the eye, but beauty of charac- 
ter, beauty which smites the soul: which 
feels and pities, and does and dares for man, 
and is honoured and admired by all. 

So, there is the power which can move 
you by knocking you down; and there is 
the power which can move you by filling 
you with admiration and awe; and this is 
the kind of power I want you to think of 
as we speak of the power of Jesus. His 
power over men’s minds and hearts, by the 
simplicity and splendour of His purpose: 
that is “His mighty power.” I want you 
to be under the influence and daily direction 
of that in all the common affairs and duties 
of your life. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ O Jesus, I have promised.” 
Lesson : Eph. iii. 14—21. 

Text: ‘Thine eyes shall see the King in His beauty.” 

You will remember the two kinds of 
power wielded by those firemen hurrying 
their horses and engine through a city street, 
through people, ’buses, cabs, and drays, and 
which kind it was that told upon the people. 
It was not the power those drivers had to 
run them down, but the power of their high 
and earnest purpose. 

Now let me show you Jesus in His power, 
the same in kind as those firemen’s, setting 
a company of men in motion, charging, not 
through a crowd of ‘buses and cabs, but 
through a crowd of hypocrites and doers of 
cruelty, in the terrible earnest and grandeur 
of His purpose which made Him resistless. 

Come with me to the Temple of the Jews 
at Jerusalem. It was the place, the only 
place, as its priests said, where sins were for- 
given, and blessings were obtained. If that 
were true, it ought to have been the one 
spot of all the earth where tenderness and 
compassion were infinite. But it was not 
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so: it was a cold, hard, greedy place ; and its | 
managers made a good thing of it ; for indif- | 
ferent and fashionable people took it for | 
granted that it was so, and pious people really ; 
believed that it was so. Within the Temple | 
was a brilliant staff of ministers offering | 
public and private sacrifices, and in its outer | 
court were stalls and cattle-pens of mer- 
chants and tables of money-changers, who 
got rich by selling to the worshippers the 
oxen, lambs, and turtle-doves, which the 
priests taught must be offered to God, or He 
would not forgive their sins, nor bless their 
children or their lands. 

These priests and traders never heeded 
that there were people so poor that they 
had not money to buy these offerings. It 
was nothing to them that there were deaf 
people, blind people, paralysed people, and | 
sick and bedridden people, who had not 
money enough for daily bread. Utterly 
careless of anything but making money, | 
these Temple traders sold their “sacred” 
wares at high prices. They were a cruel, 
selfish, mischievous set. Pretending to do 
pious souls service, providing sinners ways to 
God, they robbed them, providing them- 
selves ways to wealth. They turned God’s 
house of prayer into a swindling bazaar. 

Into this Jewish Temple Jesus seldom 
went, and then it was but to see and learn 
its wicked ways. It was a place where He 
suffered, and was made perfect for His work. 
When He left it, there was a very sad cloud 
on His face, that face which children loved, 
and the sick poor adored. One day, while 
He was there, probably when He had seen 
some very poor person bring what she could 
ill spare from her little family store to buy a 
dove, as she thought of it, poor soul, to get 
God to listen to her broken-hearted prayers 
—on some such time as this Jesus was stung 
into hot, pitiful, poor-loving grief. Thunders 
gathered upon His brow, lightnings and fires 
of anguished wrath leaped out of those 
tender eyes of His. Nothing seemed be- 
tween those traders and doom. 

They are startled. He reproves and de- 
nounces them. He is overwhelmed with 
indignant shame and suffering; and, in 


the bitterness of His agory, He bids 
them go. 
And who was He to bid them go? He 


was but a carpenter—a man from Galilee. 
A stranger, without rank or authority. 

And who were these men? They were in 
rightful possession of their stalls. All the 
priests sided with them—all the sacred 


| nature had become terrible. 





lawyers, all the police of the place. 


They knew Jesus and all those sympathies 
which made their trade hateful to Him. 
And they scorned Him, and despised and 
tated Him for them. 

Why should they move ? 
too ? 

But before that grand, pure, loving wrath 
of the soul of Jesus, all their rights and 
scorn served them nothing. The ministers, 
the lawyers, the police, the regulations, their 
possession and long-standing in the place— 
these were all nothing. Startled and bewil- 
dered by those majestic agonies of passion 
against them they rose. At the sight of that 
face, at the sound of that voice, terrible 
and calm, bidding them begone, they felt, 
the religious scoundrels that they were, 
robbers of God and of His poor, and they 
went. 

His usually tranquil, infinitely gentle 
“My house 
shall be called a house of prayer, and ye 
have made it a den of thieves,” He said, His 
spirit burning with the vehemence of His 
grief. And they flinched and shrunk away 
out of His sight. It was the sight of the 
terrible wrath of the Lamb. 

In His hand was a whip of knotted cord, 
a slight symbol of the scourging there was 
in that awful beauty, a pure face clothed in 
righteous, indignant misery. 

With one consent, with their eyes fastened 
on Him, convicted, overwhelmed by Him, 
they went before Him as He went His way, 
without remonstrance, without delay—in a 
moment they were scattered, retreating to 
the rush of His awful kingly wrath, as dead 
leaves before the wind. And, as they went, 
He overturned their abandoned money-tables, 
once and for ever branding them as tables 
of thieves. 

It was the terrible power of the soul of 
Jesus in anger which did it—its grandeur 
flashed out upon their meanness like sentence 
of death. They were thieves, thieves of the 
poor, thieves in the name of God, and for 
His mercy’s sake; and in the sight of Him, 
that brother of the poor, that Son of God, 
they felt a judgment-day. In that love 
grieved and angered for the poor was the 
power of Jesus. And it is He who shall 
come to judge the world. Every eye shall 
see Him. Some shall see Him and flee from 
Him. The sight of His wrath—so lovely, 
so awful, so tender, so terrible—they shall 
hide themselves from. All meanness shall 
then know misery—bitter and unbearable 
—in the awful grandeur of the grief and the 
wrath of God. 


For Him 
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THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and gentle.” 
, Lesson: Eph. iv. 20—32. 
Text: ‘The love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” 


THE strange power which Jesus had over 
men, whether it awakened love in them or 
hatred, sprang from His deep, strong kin- 
ship; and His deep blessedness and great 
grief sprang-from the same. All through 
those scenes of guilt and wrong and misery 
and ills of men which wore His life away, 
He loved men with ceaseless love, even those 
men who reviled and blasphemed Him and 
killed Him. Well might His name be called 
“ Wonderful.” 

But most blessed as well as wonderful was 
the power He came to have over those who 
knew Him personally, both simple and pious 
folks, and sin-stained and miserable and 
broken-hearted. Forsaken by father and 
mother, driven from every refuge and shelter, 
too ashamed to live, too afraid to die, yet, 
coming to know Him, they found a cheering 
brother, love’s true home and paradise, in 
which peace and hope and joy and virtue 
sprang up from what seemed dead hearts, 
and grew. 

Men, women, and children felt a magical 
heavenliness in His disposition. They saw 
it in His face, heard it in His voice, felt it in 
His ways, drawing them to follow Him, and 
to do His will. And just because He seemed 
to live for them, little by little, He came to 
live in them. 

Let us try to think what kind of large- 
ness there was in this spirit of Jesus towards 
men. We can know it, if we try to do so; 
for we ourselves sometimes get the feel of it in 
our own small, mean hearts. Indeed, I think 
I once, at least, had a little of its greatness 
and goodness in me. 

It was when I was a boy, on a winter's 
night, when an African barque had struck 
upon the sandbank opposite the town I lived 
in. It was a prosperous town, honouring all 
that had the fortune to make money in it, 
or to talk cleverly in it. In the morning of 
that day a new Town Hall had been opened, 
processions and robes, banners and music, 
had done honour to a great nobleman who 
had performed the ceremony. There had 
been a banquet, at which all the wealth and 
influence of the town had been feasted, and 
now the floor of the Hall was shaking to the 
dancers’ feet as they went and came to the 
strains of the music. The town was cele- 
brating itself in all its magnificence. 

Outside, the dark clouds fell, the fitful 


wind rose, and the night of that summer day 
became like winter. The winds rushed and 
clapped and boomed. The waves rose and 
| roared and flung themselves against the sea- 
wall. It required the greatest effort to 
move, sometimes even to stand. From their 
place upon the shore, the life-boat men 
looked out to sea with that far-reaching, 
penetrating vision which belongs to sympathy 
seeking for signs of danger and pleas for 
help, ready to defy the danger and give itself 
to deliver. 

Away, some miles across the boiling water 
which rushed and thundered perpetually on 
the shore, across the darkness of mingled cloud 
and flying spray, their eyes were straining 
for the sight of an expected rocket, a sign a 
ship makes that it is in distress. It was 
now dark, but some hours before the light 
had gone, aship had been seen near the sand- 
bank labouring against the wind to get out 
to sea. Had it escaped? Or had it failed ? 
Had it struck ? Was it sinking? 

At length the answer to their question was 
seen. Sparks rose up against the black sky 
for a second, then all was black darkness 
again. But, before those brief flickering 
lights had died out, men and life-boat were 
in motion, and in another minute were 
launched into the leaping, drenching waves 
and darkness ; and in a moment more the 
crew, in brave sailor fashion, were pulling 
across the black, furious, howling floods to- 
wards the spot where that light had flickered 
and died. 

For three long hours, with a score of other 
people, by a village a couple of miles north 
of the spot from which the life-boat started, 
I stood upon that shore. A fisherman had 
told us that it must land about there. But 
would that shipwrecked crew out in that black 
night storm ever land at all? That was my 
question. My heart strained, well-nigh broke, 
with hope that it might. I did not know 
a soul among them, not a name of them, not 
even the name of the country they were 
from. Yet there I stood, drenched, and 
cold, and hungry ; tears of anxiety for them 
starting to my eyes, and prayers for them 
rising silently up to Heaven. Miserable on 
their behalf, the hours seemed to me so long, 
so very long. One hour and the boat had 
not returned. Two hours. Three hours, 
and through them all, nothing to tell or hint 
the fate of those men upon that ship away 
out there amid the confusion and desolation 
ofthe storm. For the time, those men on that 
ship on the bank were the only lives that 
I loved, the only people that I lived to see. 
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Just as one’s young patience had become 
hopeless, the keen eye of one of the men 
detected the looming figure of the boat. 
“Tt’s there!” he cried. As I remember it 
all, I cannot understand how I heard the 
voice. The din of wind and wave was 
deafening. My boyish heart leaped with 
infinite anxiety and joy, as staring every- 
where I could still see nought. In another 
moment the boat was being dragged up the 
sloping sand. A few seconds more and all 
had leaped out of the boat on to the shore. 
My heart was in my throat. I knew the 
cockswain. “Are they all saved, Rockliffe ?” 
I said. ‘ All, my boy,” was his reply. Then 
I knew fiercer heavings of the soul than that 
wild sea, for which our language has no 
name. 

In a little inn close by I had the joy of 
seeing them all: five Africans and two Eng- 
lishmen, round a bright burning fire. And as 
one of the Africans stood nearer to it than 
the rest, tenderly opening and drying a 
saturated letter which he had taken from 
his breast-pocket, I gave my pocket-book to 
him to better preserve it. Then, with an 
eased and grateful heart, I went through the 
night home to bed. 

In that night there was loosened within 
me (what is pent up in us all) brotherhood, 
kinship with the world. The life of Jesus 
was alive within me. It was the love which 
every young soul has at the sight of help- 
lessness and misery, before the world has 
taught it to be a partisan of gold, or rank, 
or nation. It is this which Jesus values, and 
would save and guard through all future 
years. It is heavenly greatness, the great- 
ness of God, which He knows for ever, and 
which is known for a moment now and then 
by us. 

Jesus so loved. He abandoned Himself to 
feelings like that, always and everywhere. 
I loved in my ignorance. I knew none of 
those I had thrown the arms of my heart 
about. Should I have loved them had I 
known their selfishness, their wickedness, 
their cruelties, their blasphemies, their reck- 
less inhumanities ? I cannot tell. My love 
was in ignorance. 

But Jesus abandons Himself to the love 
of all, knowing all. His knowledge is in- 
finite ; so is His compassion. And this made 
that bearing in Him which was His power 
over people. He knew all that was good, 
bad, and foolish about them. He knew; and 
they felt it was so; and rejoiced that it 
was so, and clung closely to Him. 

And He is the same still, and still leads 





those who know Him to the-same loyalty. 
To know Him is our life and strength and 
joy. And as you see the deep, broad, 
tender beauty of His spirit, your love to 
Him will become deep and true. 

Begin to hear of these ways of His, to 
read of them, to think of them very early. 
Youth will pass away, but never will those 
holy fancies and desires pass away which 
you have kindled by your youthful under- 
standing of Jesus when here among men; 
and the whole tone and disposition of your 
future life will be determined by that under- 
standing. It will make you a good and 
courageous and blessed disciple of His, loving 
and helping and serving this world in His 
good spirit and for His dear sake. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “There was a time when children sang.” 
Lesson}: Matt. viii. 1—17. 
Text: ‘* As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I 
‘ comfort you.” 

PERHAPS you have never thought how all 
your pains and ailments and dangers get a 
hold upon the heart of your parents, running 
away with their peace, their happiness, their 
health, and even their life, just because they 
love you, and because God made them so. 

So much do they feel for you that to them 
your health and happiness is their health and 
happiness, Your joys are theirs; your sor- 
rows are theirs. 

You might be at the other side of the 
world. They might not know of you save 
by your letters. Your letters would be trea- 
sured in some sacred drawer, and opened and 
read during all your absent years. Your 
mother would show you them when you 
came home. And all the long while her 
heart would move with the sorrows or the 
joys which they told were moving in yours 
in that far-off land. 

A true mother can never be free of her 
children, Her heart is one of God’s won- 
derful and beautiful miracles. It has the 
feeling for you that God has for His children 
Glorious in itself, it is most glorious because 
it leads, like a Jacob’s ladder, up the golden 
rounds to the knowledge of the ways of the 
great God. All its beauty and goodness 
for you it has inherited from Him, and so 
it is a likeness of the heart and power 
of Jesus. Your mother has a little of 
this fulness of the Godhead ; and Jesus has 
it all. 

It is with the hope of finding the power 
which Jesus had to heal the sick that I 
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want you just now to think of a sick child 
whose mother is comforting it. Think of 
her watching and tending it without ceasing, 
always with the hope of making it well, get- 
ting it a doctor, giving it food and physic, 
nursing it, carrying it about, laying it down 
to sleep, cooling its brow, hushing the house, 
muffling the bells, giving up her pleasures, 
her duties, her peace, her rest, for the healing 
of her sick child; miserable when it seems 
worse, thankful when it seems better, weep- 
ing when it seems dying, unspeakably glad 
when it is recovered and well. 

While she is watching the ebb and flow of 
its little life, anxious days become weeks, 
anxious nights long years. Her friends no- 
tice how weak and pale she becomes. This 
is all because of what she is, and we learn 
from that what the Spirit of God is—the 
Spirit which was in Jesus as he went about 
doing good, healing as well as teaching as He 
went. 

The low, soft murmuring heard in the 
coils of the sea-shell lifted close up to the 
ear tells of the roar and thunder of the storm 
waves breaking upon the distant shore 
against the cliffs. Just so does the aching 
and yearnin mother’s heart by her sick 
child’s bed tell of the grander ache and yearn- 
ing of the great heart of Jesus among the 
sick folks of Palestine. However faintly, 
one is the echo of the other. 

If you would understand Jesus, then, as 
we go with Him through Capernaum, about 
the Lake of Galilee, and into the houses 
where He sees the sick, the blind, the lame, 
you must think of Him as carrying those sick 
people’s ailments as a true mother carries 
her children’s ailments. 

Of a mother it is true that she does it be- 
cause she cannot help it. So was it with 
Jesus. When poor bodies were stretched 
before Him the sight of them was all pain to 
Him. Yet to avoid the sight of them, to go 
away from them, and leave them in their 
weakness and pain, by His own will at least, 
was as impossible to Him as to leave her 
child's sick-bed to get rid of the sight of it is 
impossible to a loving mother, be the sight of 
it ever so grievous and the watching ever so 
weary. He carried the sorrow and the sick- 
nass in His own body, bearing them, yet not 
being able to bear them, making them well 
and glad because, until they were that, He 
was ill and sorrowful. 

He could not help this. Love made Him 
like that. But it was real pain to Him. It 
wearied, and wore, and tired his sympathy. 


It is so in a mother. He went His way from | 
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the fever bed in Peter’s house to the blind 
man by the dusty roadside, to the street 
lined with beds carried out from the houses 
and laid there to catch His smile and touch, 
to the possessed man among the tombs, to 
the writhing child in the fields, with one lon 
intense struggle of sympathy. It all tried 
Him. Virtue went out of Him. He was 
a wearier, weaker man. He lifted none out 
of their misery but as we lift weights. It. 
took His strength to do it. 

His grip of the illness was like a mother’s: 
grip. All the yearning she knows, all its. 
intense unselfishness, its pangs for its loved 
ones, its power over them to soothe and 
cheer them when stricken with disease and 
pain, and to lift them up, Jesus knew. Like: 
her, He threw the arms of His heart around 
the ill and sad, and folded them to that heart. 
He “ carried ” them there. 

But He had greater power than a mother’s. 
powers. A baby’s hand may grip a finger, 
a boy’s may grip a bat; David, with one 
hand, seized a lion by the beard, and with 
the other slew it with a club; and Samson, 
with his grip, brought down the pillars which: 
upheld the roof of a temple. Yet were they 
all possessed of the same kind of power. 
One could do little with it, another far 
more. 

The power of the heart of Jesus was fuller, 
riper, diviner than a mother’s. Whilst the: 
flame of a mother’s heart can but yearn to» 
burn her little sufferer’s disease away, the: 
flame in the heart of Jesus burnt it away. 
The sympathy of the one carries sickness. 
and almost dies under it; the sympathy of 
the other carries and carries it away. Neither 
can give up the ill life to its burden of fate, 
but Jesus takes the burden wholly away and 
changes entirely the fate. One wants to 
save, the other saves. 

So much for the feeling of Jesus towards 
the sick whom He healed. Now let us think 
of the feeling of the sick whom He healed to 
Jesus. 

Whilst Jesus healed many sick there were 
many whom He did not heal, whom He 
could not heal. He could do little, almost 
nothing for these, though He looked upon 
them with a sight as delicate as your mother 
watching your face when you are an invalid, 
longing to do all she may to recover you to 
health ; but He could do no mighty works 
in them. He longed to cure, but they would 
not let Him cure. 

Love, my child, has only one way of heal- 
ing—it must be loved. There must be a pas- 
sage of feeling between the nurse and her 
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sufferer. It is because a child wants its 
mother by its side that its mother being 
there is rest and comfort to it. It is that 
want which makes her hand, her voice, her 
look, her mere presence watching by your 
bed so soothing, so comforting, so healing a 
thing. 

That child’s feel in you is faith, faith in 
your mother. When you are well and happy 
you do not know that faith is in you, you 
do not feel it, you think little about it, 
yet it is there. But when you are weak and 
have ache at your heart and pain in your 
limbs, and you are feeling your need of help, 
then you know that you have it in mother. 
Then “mother” means help. And she under- 
stands, dear soul, why these things force you 
to think of her, and to turn to her. She 
thirsts for you as you thirst for her. She 
does not expect you to be running to her 
and clinging to her when you are happy and 
well. But not to come to her when you are 
ill and in pain, that she would feel most 
cruel to her. She gave you life and she it 
is who, when it fails and faints, renews it. 
God has made it so. 

So it was with the sick whom Jesus healed. 
They had that feel to Him a child has to a 
mother. They had faith in Him, But He 
saw weary ones and sick ones go by Him as 
He also did the sinful, and He could neither 
heal nor save. They would not come to Him. 

Jesus was a lover, a healer, a Saviour, 
who blessed all that came to Him to be 
blessed as naturally as a mother blesses the 
child she nurses into health again. But 
despite all their pain and all His feeling for 
them, and power to help and bless them, to 
many He could not do it. They. had not 
faith in Him. 

So He was “‘a man of sorrows ”—sorrows 
for the ill that came to be well, but deeper 
sorrows still for the ill who would not come. 
Wherever He went, along the road through 
the field or in the streets of the city, He 
went as the friend of man. When men did 
not believe in Him, because He was their 
friend still, the fate of His friendship was to 
see all that He could do for them left un- 
done. This was the bitterness more bitter 
to Him than death, to which unworthy, 
unsympathetic men had doomed Him. Yet 
He clung to them. 

Bright as morn that spirit of His came 
from the God of the land above. The scent 
of flowers, the pretty ways of birds brought 
joy to Him. The falling rains told of good- 
ness. That bright sunlight was God’s image. 
Able to understand and “richly to enjoy” 





those lovely fields and hills around Him, 
sorrow and prayer and tears became His lot. 
Earth was a paradise. Infancy—His own 
and that of others—was a bit of heaven. 
But as His life became a man’s and He knew 
the human multitude pacing the streets 
laden with both cares and sins and lying 
on their beds weary with sickness which 
they would not have taken away, it became a 
sorrow to Him. 

It was the good God, our Father, the 
Father of all, whose heart made the brother 
for adversity. That was His power: the 
power of the spirit and disposition of God 
in all its fulness. 

And there it is, when men turn to it. 
When in the light of the deep strong feeling 
of the need of it which shall come at last 
to all, when all the glitter and the folly 
of selfishness have left them desolate and 
broken-hearted, and they see how they have 
sinned against it, with one life-long, mighty 
sin of neglect—blind, cruel neglect, and the 
spirit of children has come, then they shall 
seek it and find it unlimited, unchanged, 
waiting to be gracious. 

Healing was one of its signs. And when 
all love and are loved in heaven, and God is 
all and in all, none shall say, “I am sick” ; 
they shall die no more. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “There is a green hill far away.” 
Lesson; John xix. 1—18, 


Text: ‘*The cross of Christ.” 


I HAVE told you of the strong, deep ten- 
derness, and the largeness of the spirit of 
Jesus. Let me tell you of its mercifulness. 
It is shown in His bearing and feeling to- 
wards a set of cold, proud, selfish men, called 
priests and high-priests, who—my very pen 
seems ashamed to repeat their infamy—had 
Him dragged before them on the vilest 
charges—a deceiver, a blasphemer, a felon 
—men who flashed out their murderous 
hatred of Him from eyes that had long 
sought, as a hunter seeks, how they might 
kill Him. And now they have found their 
way. My story is Jesus’s last hours. 

Let us listen to the sad story of these 
men’s triumphant hatred of Jesus. Their 
birth had made them priests. They had no 
care for human nature, for the struggling 
men and women and children who filled 
their world. They loved their office and its 
gains. And our Lord was nothing to them. 
They cared for neither the hungry, nor the 
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sick, nor the blind, To them the tears of 
the orphan were nothing, and the misery of 
the sinful less than nothing. The things 
which engrossed them were tithes, and offer- 
ings of wine, and sacrifices of lambs and 
doves. By these they got their living. 
What, then, should people like them care 
for the friend of the poor, the champion of 
the sick, the beloved of little children? The 
pious people who came up from all parts of 
the land to pay tithes and give offerings and 
sacrifices, and saw them in their white robes 
at their work standing at the altar in their 
superb Temple, could never have dreamed 
what wickedness—what cold, cruel wicked- 
ness—lay beneath those white Temple robes. 
But the great and good spirit of Jesus roused 
that wickedness. It slept as a viper sleeping 
in the sun. It was roused as a viper is 
roused by the touch of a hand ; and, roused, 
it turned and fixed its deadly fangs in Him 
and stung Him. Not the low and vulgar 
priests alone, but the chief priests too. Not 
here and there one, but everyone and every- 
where. Like hungry wolves, yet always in 
ways becoming their sacred position, they 
set their hearts to kill Him. It is His mercy 
to these men that’ I want to show you. 

At the first understanding of the spirit of 
Jesus, and its large world-loving sympathy, 
they were amazed and indignant. But they 
still thought of Him as some one to be 
frightened, as a dog might be frightened, 
and they took up stones to stone Him. 
Accustomed to lead the people, they hoped 
to get them actually to stone Him. Mobs 
often stoned men to death, as you will 
remember one led by Saul of Tarsus after- 
wards stoned Stephen. But no mob could 
be found to stone Jesus. The common 
people protected Him. So the hands that 
clenched the stones relaxed, and dropped the 
stones.. Their hatred had to seek other 
means to their end, and with set teeth they 
vowed they would find them, for they in- 
creasingly saw that if this Jesus became 
generally popular their good things at the 
Temple would cease. If heed for the widow 
and the orphan and the poor, and all lowly 
mercies were to be set above sacrifices, as 
Jesus said they must be if our Father in 
Heaven was to be pleased, they would soon 
be generally counted the scoundrels that 
they were; and, though they could not con- 
ceal their hatred of Him, they must conceal 
that it was of hatred they sought to kill Him. 
It must appear to be from piety only, and 
they impatiently awaited their time. 

Finally that came. Jesus was at Jerusalem, 





and all the people who knew Him best, and 
therefore most loved Him, were away. A 
set of base fellows, such as are found in the 
streets of every town, ready for anything for 
a trifle, were hired to swear false charges 
against Him in the Ecclesiastical Court. It 
was an abominable thing to do. But could 
they only attaint His name with public 
slander, and get the court to sanction it, no 
matter by what means, they would at least 
damage His reputation ; and disgrace to their 
accuser would discredit His charges against 
them ; Jesus would no longer be believed in 
as He was, and possibly Pilate might not 
dare to let Him free if He were brought 
before him with a sufficiently serious charge. 
He might even put Him to death. It was 
cleverly, wickedly planned. 

Then in the night whilst with a friend or 
two in the quiet of a garden, where He was 
at prayer, they, led by a traitor of His own 
disciples, had Jesus arrested. Information 
was laid against Him, and the officers of 
the law arrested Him to take His trial on it. 
They arrested Him like a felon. 

Peter was one of those few friends who 
were by Him when the police came to do 
their foul work. In an instant all the fire 
in Peter’s nature flashed into action. His 
sword leapt into the air, and, but for either 
the uncertainty of his sight in the gloom— 
for it was in the night, and amongst trees— 
or from a sudden movement of the person 
he aimed at, its stroke would have felled 
the priests’ chief servant to the ground like 
a bullock, his head cleaved in two. Peter 
would have fought to the death. His Master 
dishonoured as a thief! asa murderer! To 
be led through the streets like that! He 
would be killed where he stood in the moon- 
light a thousand times, but that should 
never be! 

It was the priests’ police, not Pilate’s, that 
had come. The thought of Jesus getting 
into the priests’ hands drove him wild. He 
knew their hatred, their scheming, their 
infamy. Pilate might have sought to get at 
truth ; these men only sought to iii. Jesus 
hated their extortion, their hypocrisy, their 
proud, wicked cruelty. Peter was beside 
himself with agonies of misery. 

With the strong gentleness and dignity 
and kingly authority which pervaded all 
that He ever did or said, Jesus bade Peter 
put up his sword into its scabbard, and 
Peter did so. Peter was a far better disciple 
than I fear I should have been. Oh, to see 
that dastardly deed and to do nothing, a 
sword, too, by one’s side! I feel I could 
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not have done that. But I do not know; 
for there was something in that soul which 
I should have wanted to save from those 
horrid hands which was so wonderfully 
mighty that I cannot tell what I should 
have done. Peter obeyed, and put up his 
sword, But he was staggered and bewil- 
dered with grief. Why should these wretches 
lead his Master away? Until after the 
resurrection of Jesus, Peter never got over 
this dreadful curbing of his natural manly 
zeal for his Master’s safety. 

With the same strong gentleness and 
dignity and highness with which He chided 
Peter, the ear of the policeman, which hung 
bleeding—for Peter, missing the head of 
him, had cut off his ear—Jesus at once put 
in its place again, and healed it. And they 
led Him away a prisoner. 

Then the priests had Jesus before them, 
and heard the trumped-up charges hired 
men had made. Some of these wretched 
witnesses’ hearts seem to have failed them. 
They made nothing out. Two men, how- 
ever, were found to say that they had heard 
Jesus say He would destroy the Temple and 
build it again in three days. But there was 
not enough in that. Then the priests 
charged Him themselves and to some pur- 
pose. “Tell us plainly,” they said, ‘‘ whe- 
ther thou art the Son of God or not.” He 
replied, “Thou hast said.” The sancti- 
monious chief of them rose in his place and 
rent his garments. Out of His own mouth, 
in their own court, a crime was proved. 

Fearing to miss their prey, they had Him 
bound. So unresisting and resigned was 
Jesus, that the officers who had arrested 
Him, well skilled as they were in their work, 
had not thought it necessary to take this 

recaution with Him, and had not taken it. 
t was not stupor; it was not despair which 
made Jesus so passive, but kingly self-con- 
trol, and they seem to have seen this. 
Pained and anguished, He had gone with 
them peacefully and silently from the garden 
through the streets to the lock-up, and into 
the priests’ presence ; His hands at least free. 
But that dry white-lipped crew ordered Him 
to be bound. He would be more like a 
criminal, and their wicked charges less like 
a libel and a conspiracy. His hands were 
slipped behind Him, and His wrists bound 
with a rope. That deed, one would think, 
had touched the lowest depths of human 
villainy. But there are depths in these men 
lower yet. 

They led Him to Pilate, and Pilate heard 
their charges. Jesus stood there before him 





with an assured calm, conferred by the spirit 
which the children loved in Him and the 
sick adored. He was full of. the Spirit of 
God. His accusers were virtually kings of 
the Church. His judge was virtually the 
king of the land. “TI find no fault in Him,” 
said the king of the land; but, turning to 
the chiefs of the Church, he said, “ You can 
kill Him if you will.” 

They breathed a great sigh of relief, and 
with exulting indecency of anxiety and 
hatred had Him hurried to execution, and 
followed to it to see Him die, while they led 
their hired rabble in mockery of Him till 
He had bled and breathed His last. They 
watched Him till then. 

It makes my blood boil to hear these men 
mock Him. But as I stand with them every 
passion dies but one. The sight of Him 
excludes all other sights. His faint voice, 
faint, almost hushed in death, stills every 
other sound, as those wide-open arms, which 
they have nailed out to their limits, are 
thrown around that wickedest crew which 
ever gathered on this wicked earth, or ever 
will gather again ; and, lifting them all up 
into His bosom, He cries with but one 
anguish in His cry—anguish for them and 
their depths of wickedness—“ Father, for- 
give them ; they know not what they do!” 

Oh, the glory of Christ on that cross! 

Gaze upon the haggard whiteness of 
that face, streaked with deep-red blood 
trickling from His thorn-pierced brow, that 
brooding mother-look fixed upon those men 
who had betrayed and branded and out- 
lawed Him, and who, now drinking satisfac- 
tion and delight from His agony, scoffed, 
“He saved others; Himself He cannot 
save.” In their blind, sneering, sickening 
way they spoke a truth which shall be for 
ever and ever the glory and hope of man- 
kind. 

Mercy, enduring mercy, utter and infinite 
mercy, must be His who thus pardons and 
yearningly pleads for His bitterest enemies, 
with God whose work they are hating and 
trying to destroy. He had forgotten all 
save His enemies and their dreadfulness and 
danger. He asked them for a drink, and 
then prayed for them and died. 

The story would be too hideously shame- 
ful to repeat, but for the grand eternal 
meaning of it. ‘God was in Christ,” the 
God who made us and all things that are, 
and who will come to be our Judge. 

I want you to understand and remember 
this view of your Creator in the days of 
your youth. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
SHORTER HOURS AND THEIR RESULTS. 


YF.\HE debates in the Trades Unions Congress at 

their two last annual meetings have shown 
conclusively that a large proportion of working men 
themselves are by no means in favour of an eight- 
hours system established and enforced by statute. 
They believe that every encroachment on individual 
freedom is dangerous if its absolute necessity cannot 
be demonstrated, and that for the law to do for a 
man, or for a class of men, what he or they can do 
themselves, is a policy that is fatal to strength and 
solidity of character. The moral objection is sound; 
no serious satisfactory answer to it has at present 
been attempted ; but the economic argument, which 
has been generally assumed to be almost equally 
strong, is elaborately assailed by Mr. John Rae, in 
the Contemporary Review. It has been argued that 
if men work for shorter hours they will produce 
less; and if they produce less their wages will 
be less also. But by the application of a principle 
well known to students of economic science, and 
by the evidence derived from experience, Mr. Rae 
strikes at the very root of this assumption. It 
has not been the case hitherto that shorter product 
has been the invariable consequence of shorter hours. 
On the contrary, wherever a reduction has been 
made in excessive hours of labour, increased vigour 
and improved health have more than made good the 
deficiency ; the output has not been less, but greater. 
And this has been the case even in those industries 
where machinery plays a predominant part; for how- 
ever important may be the function of the machines, 
the energy and intelligence of the worker can never 
fail to tell. Of course experience hitherto has been 
almost entirely restricted to cases in which the 
period of labour, even after diminution, exceeded 
eight hours, and there is a point at which the effects 
of the reduction cannot ensure compensation of this 
sort. But at present there is no evidence to show 
that this point lies above and not below the limit 
proposed, and in default of actual experience, dog- 
matic assertion is futile. Mr. Rae, it is true, has 
not proved that an eight-hours system should be 
established by law, but he has gone far to show that 
it is very probable that the system will not have all 
the evil effects often attributed to it, and if his 
reasoning leads to voluntary experiments in the 
direction indicated, it may render service of the 
highest value by helping to solve one of the most 
difficult of existing problems. 


THE DECREASE OF OUR CONVICTS. 


The statistics of crime can never be very pleasant 
reading, but when they prove that serious offences 
are steadily diminishing among our population, they 
are full of encouragement. The report of the 
Directors of Convict Prisons for last year shows that 





the decrease in the number of those sentenced to 
penal servitude still continues unchecked, and there 
is every prospect that the tendency may still be 
maintained in the right direction. We have made 
wonderful progress during the last generation. 
Thirty years ago the number of persons annually 
sentenced to penal servitude was, roughly, one in 
every seven thousand of the population. Last year 
it was but one in forty thousand, and that in spite 
of the increasing rarity of the cases in which capital 
punishment is inflicted. In twenty years the number 
of those actually undergoing imprisonment has more 
than halved, and during the same period eight con- 
vict prisons have been abandoned to other and better 
uses. The rate of mortality among the prisoners 
stiil continues to fall, and we are glad of it. But 
when shall we succeed in raising the health of the 
law-abiding portion of the people to the same level? 


NATIONAL INSURANCE SCHEMES. 


Almost every week brings some new contribution 
to,the discussion of the various schemes for a system 
of national insurance and national pensions ; but the 
only facts which have been satisfactorily established 
hitherto is our almost absolute ignorance even of the 
essential elements in the problem with which we hope 
to deal, and the enormous, if not insuperable, diffi- 
culty of the problem itself. It is wonderful how 
very little our elaborate statistics really do for us. 
For instance, we know how many paupers enter our 
various workhouses in any given period, but we can- 
not individualise the people whom these returns 
represent, and a single person may in reality recur 
many times over. We know what the average mor- 
tality of the country is, but cannot tell at what age 
the need for a pension really begins to be felt among 
many of the classes for which we are anxious to 
legislate, and unless the Labour Commission sheds 
new light upon the subject a separate inquiry will 
be unavoidable. Nor are the obstacles in our way 
less complex. The labouring classes, accustomed to 
the demoralisation of the Poor Law, will not unnatu- 
rally resist a system which will enforce habits of 
prudence; and the employer, though he may find 
some compensation for the new burden that will be 
thrown upon him, will look upon the change with 
mixed feelings. Far more serious, however, as Mr. 
E. Cooper has pointed out in a very careful paper, is 
the prospect of organized opposition on the part of 
the great Friendly Societies, which will stoutly resent 
any encroachment on their domain and any diminu- 
tion of their influence; and though by including 
their organizations as component parts of a general 
scheme, it might be possible to propitiate their hos- 
tility, to unite these voluntary agencies with a na- 
tional system, handing over public money without 
public control, would involve serious risk and certain 
difficulty. Any statesman who takes up this most 
thorny question must be ready to meet with failure 
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at the outset. The problem can be solved only by 
repeated efforts. But that should not deter any one 
who is really bent on serving his fellow-countrymen. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE SITUATION IN UGANDA. 


The crisis has come in Uganda. After ordering 
Captain ,Lugard to press on with all speed to 
Mtesa’s capital, and to secur2 th? country, the 
Directors of the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany have discovered that the strain on their re- 
sources is too great, and that, unless assistance can 
be obtained from other sources, the only course open 
to them is to withdraw. In fact, it is understood 
that ovders have been already sent to Captain 
Lugard, directing him to retire without delay, and 
to quit the territory in which he had restored peace 
and order. The necessity for recall is unfortunate, 
especially as it follows so closely upon the reverses 
sustained by the Germans not very far away. The 
Arabs and the tribes subject to their influence will 
take heart again. A war of destruction will sweep 
over the country, and in Uganda itself thore will 
be a renewal of deadly strife. But these evils, 
serious and lamentable as they are, surely do not 
justify Government interference, and the friends of 
the Company and the Church Missionary Society 
are hardly wise in their demand that a railway 
shall be laid down from the shores of Nyanza to 
Mombasa on the coast, with the aid of a grant, or, 
at least, a guarantee. When we are told that the 
servant of the Company is also a representative of 
British power in Uganda, and that the Company, 
working under a Royal charter, must be identified 
with the nation, it is essential in the interests of 
the people that such assertions should be met with 
a prompt and emphatic denial. If the claim is 
allowed, and if such a precedent is once set, every 
chartered company throughout the world will im- 
mediately endeavour to shift its difficulties upon the 
shoulders of the nation. The East Africa Company 
isin no sense a national enterprise. It was originated 
by individuals, is controlled by individuals, and the 
profits when they come—as they undoubtedly will 
in due time—will go into the pockets of the 
founders, not into the purse of the nation. That 
the railway from the lake to the coast is urgently 
needed is obvious. The cost of transport at pre- 
sent for those four hundred miles is £200 per ton, 
and communication is slow and uncertain. If the 
Company is wise, instead of calling upon the Go- 
vernment, whose hands are now tied, they will 
appeal to private munificence and enterprise. If 
the position is once clearly understood, private help 
will surely be forthcoming. 


NAKAMURA MASANAO. 
" When a newspaper like the Times publishes an 
elaborate obituary notice of a Japanese professor, it 
is a clear and unmistakable sign that the barriers 





between the East and the West are at some points 
giving way. Twenty years ago the idea would have 
been scouted and ridiculed for its utter absurdity. 
But we have all moved on since then. Japan espe- 
cially has drawn nearer to us, and we have come 
nearer to Japan. Mr. Nakamura was one of the men 
who have mainly helped to bring about that silent 
revolution. He was educated under the old system 
in which the Chinese classics were held of paramount 
importance, and throughout his life he was well 
known as one of the foremost among Chinese 
scholars. But his mind was not fettered by tradi- 
tion, and when the revolution of 1868 made it possi- 
ble for natives of Japan to travel without restraint, 
he was among those who came over to England and 
studied here. On returning to Japan he commenced 
to lecture systematically on many subjects, and 
especially on political philosophy. Men of all ages 
flocked to hear him, and his ideas filtered down 
through the intelligent classes of the community. 
Time strengthened his influence and broadened his 
work. He became Principal of the College for 
Women, and: subsequently Professor of Chinese in 
the University of Tokio, but without confining his 
activity to his official functions. He was universally 
recognised as a leader in public life, and entered the 
Senate on the Emperor’s nomination in 1886. Last 
year, under the new constitution, he was appointed 
a life member of the House of Peers. He had not, 
we believe, identified himself with any Christian 
Church, but there is little doubt that he himself had 
accepted the Christian faith in its main outlines, so 
representing a class which has already exercised 
great influence upon the life and thought of Japan, 
and may wield still larger power on the new develop- 
ments that are even now in progress. 


III.—IN THE MISSION FIELD. 
4 WOMAN’S MISSION IN PALESTINE. 


For many years the name of Mrs. Meredith has 
been widely known in connection with the work 
carried on among the women in our prisons and their 
families, and the organization over which she pre- 
sides has accomplished results of incalculable value in 
the relief of suffering and the reform of character. 
She has now taken up a new enterprise ; or perhaps 
it might be said with greater truth that a new cause 
has taken up her, pressing its claims upon her con- 
science and appealing to her sympathy. The burden 
which she already has to bear is severe enough, and 
now she has added to it a Women’s Mission to the 
women of Palestine, which will be carried on in con- 
nection with the Church of England Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association. A-correspondent of the Record 
tells us how the new mission first arose. Some of 
Mrs. Meredith’s deaconesses were travelling for rest 
and change in Palestine, and could not help observ- 
ing the urgent need for missionary nurses among the 
native women. Four workers were sent out about 
three years ago, and, making their head-quarters at: 
Jerusalem, they set themselves to minister to the 
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needs of the women around them. Another settle- 
ment has been founded at Hebron, and they have 
been joined by some ladies who were working alone 
in Lebanon. Already experience has shown that 
the enterprise has almost unlimited possibilities of 
development, and the stations are soon to be rein- 
forced and reorganized. An experienced medical 
man and a permanent superintendent will shortly 
leave England to join the workers, and with this 
additional strength even greater success may be 
anticipated. The charges that have been made 
against other societies cannot be repeated with the 
faintest shadow of justice in this case. It is in Mos- 
lem strongholds that the work is being carried on, 
and it is Moslem women almost entirely who have 
received relief. 


BAD NEWS FROM NEW GUINEA. 


The London Missionary Society have had bad 
news from New Guinea. Their schooner, the Harrier, 
has been wrecked on a reef off the coast of Queens- 
land, and though, happily, there was no loss of life, 
the vessel itself was totally destroyed. The Rev. 
James Chalmers was on board at the time, and from 
the account which he gives it is clear that the pas- 
sengers and the crew had the narrowest of escapes. 
But this, after all, is the less serious of the two 
disasters. The ship was insured, and though the 
loss will cause inconvenience and anxiety, all will be 
set right again in due time; but human workers, 
when they fall, cannot be replaced in this way, and 
the missionary cause in the island has just suffered a 
most distressing calamity. For some time past the 
native churches in the South Seas, having received 
the light themselves, have been earnestly endeavour- 
ing to hand it on to others. The Christians at Niue 
not long ago presented a new mission vessel for work 
in New Guinea, which cost £500. Again and again 
they have sent native teachers and evangelists to the 
island. The last party of these arrived in the early 
summer, but when they had been settled hardly 
more than a month four of their number were sud- 
denly stricken down by a fatal disease, the cause of 
which at present remains a mystery. Providence 
clearly treats all alike, the evil and the good. 


THE PROGRESS OF MISSIONS IN CHINA. 


In a letter addressed to the. Christian World, Dr. 
Griffith John, now one of the most experienced, as 
well as the most distinguished missionaries in China, 
gives a most encouraging picture of the progress 
made by Protestant missions in the great Eastern 
Empire. He carries us back to the year 1853, 
when, throughout the whole of China, there were 
not more than 350 Protestant Christians. In 1861 
the number was still under 2,000. In 1877 they had 
grown to 13,000, and now are little below 40,000. 
In Hankow, where Dr. John himself is stationed, 
his own personal experience is the same. The 
growth, though slow at first, gradually became 
more rapid, and the rate of increase has risen in 
every decade during the last thirty years. Another 
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fact illustrates the marvellous change that has been 
going on. Rather more than twenty years ago Dr. 
John and a companion accomplished a journey 
of 3,000 miles through three great provinces. 
They were travelling for five months, and during 
the whole of that time, with the exception of two or 
three Roman Catholic priests, they did not see a 
foreigner, nor did they meet a single Protestant Chris- 
tian. Now, along the very line of their journey, there 
are more than twenty mission stations, and converts 
are numerous. Dr. John also describes the work that 
has been done by the Central China Religious Tract 
Society, which, with the aid of a grant from the 
parent society in England, has now issued more 
than 5,000,000 tracts and 1,145,000 copies of the 
books of Scripture. The whole tone of his letter 
shows that he is full of hope for the future, and, 
though he wrote before the full development of the 
recent troubles, he did not neglect to take those 
difficulties into account. His one desire is for more 
workers, and of all kinds, but especially for those 
who can provide for their own maintenance without 
throwing an additional burden on the mission 
finances. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
THE RIGHT HON. W. H. SMITH. 


Mr. W. H. Smith’s political career was an honour 
alike to himself and to the nation. It showed that 
whatever may be said about the degeneracy of our 
public life, we are still able to recognise character 
and to appreciate capacity that is solid rather than 
showy. He himself had the wisdom of a man who 
knows his weakness and his strength. No one could 
have been more conscious than himself that he had 
not a spark of genius, that he was not powerful in 
debate, much less a great orator; and recognising the 
fact, without mock modesty, he was content to leave 
others to enjoy the enthusiasm of listening crowds 
and the applause of the House of Commons. His 
gifts were of another kind. He had the power of 
work, the administrative faculty that comes from 
practical experience in a vast and intricate business, 
clear common-sense, knowledge of men, and love of 
them, all of which was united in a nature singularly 
transparent, honest, and unselfish. Absolutely devoid 
of vanity and ambition, he cared more for his work 
than its rewards; and this is the great secret of 
success. For honour is like a shadow, flying from 
those who pursue, and pursuing those who fly. 
Perhaps the most unerring siga of strength was the 
quiet indifference with which he met detraction. 
Ridicule rained its shafts on him again and again as 
he rose from point to point in his upward course. 
But he did not work for praise, nor was he hindered 
by laughter. And in due time the world found out its 
mistake, and mockery was silenced; and now at 
life’s close he passes away amid the sorrowing regret 
not of a party but of a nation. 
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CHARLES. STEWART PARNELL. 


There is something absolutely tragic in Mr. Par- 
nell’s fate and fall. With whatever severity we 
may condemn the grievous sin avenged by so signal 
a punishment; however we may recoil from:his 
political policy and the weapons which he used in 
the conflict, for the man himself, with his errors and 
his crimes, at this moment we can feel nothing but 
pity. His true self perhaps we shall never know. 
In his early obscurity, in his slowly won ascendancy, 
and in his abrupt defeat, he lived apart and alone : he. 
dies, as he lived, a mystery. Ambitious he was, but 
there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of his 
devotion to his country. Warped and perverted as 
his character became in recent days when he was 
fighting for political existence, this justice ought 
not to be denied him. By the confession of the men 
who are now his bitterest foes, for years he sacrificed 
everything to this one end. His career is a wonder 
and a warning. Without personal influence or 
popularity, he gained the ear of a hostile assembly. 
Without native oratorical power, he so developed 
and trained his faculty of speech that in the judg- 
ment of the first among living critics he became one 
of the few men who possessed the art of saying 
exactly what they mean, neither more nor less. 
From the position of an almost solitary gladiator, he 
raised himself to the leadership of the Irish people. 
He drew one of the great political parties from 
antagonism into alliance. Still in the shadow, he 
foresaw the coming day. And then, by his own 
weakness and sin, he fell in a moment, hopelessly 
and irrevocably, plunging deeper in the abyss with 
every effort which he made to regain his power. 
For he fights in vain who fights against the awakened 
conscience of humanity and against eternal law. 


THE END OF BOULANGER. 


Boulanger’s suicide in the cemetery at Brussels 
comes too late to affect the destinies of France or of 
Europe. As a political force, he was already extinct. 
His leadership was shattered, his reputation dis- 
honoured, the party which had followed him reduced 
to ashadow. At one moment of his career, and only 
one, had the game seemed to be in his hands; but 
the man was either not wicked or not bold enough 
to strike. He could not crush his scruples or his 
fears, and the opportunity passed by never to re- 
turn. We cannot believe that in any event his 
supremacy would have lasted long. The French 
nation have learned much since 1852. They know 
by bitter experience what the reign of a pretender 
means for a people : its corruption, its insecurity, its 
inevitable retribution ; and they came to see that this 
man was not of the stuff of which great leaders are 
made. He was rotten at the core, luxurious, self- 
indulgent, infirm of purpose, devoid of principle ; and 
in the first great trial, his true character was revealed 
in its weakness and vanity. He became ridiculous, 
and ridicule killed him. In France his career was 
over, and since his flight and fall he has been 








treading a downward path which could lead but to 
one end. 


DR. JOHN HENRY JAMES. 


The schoolboy who divided the early heroes of the 
Bible into young patriarchs and old patriarchs must 
surely have been thinking of Dr. James, who, in 
spite of physical infirmity, retained the brightness 
and freshness of youth to the very close of his long 
life. During ‘the recent meeting of the Wesleyan 
Cotiference at Nottingham, twenty years after he 
himself had occupied the presidential chair, he was 
orie of the most prominent figures in the great 
gathering, and even since then he had been actively 
engaged in preaching and speaking. His life, like 
that of most Wesleyan ministers, was full of change 
and contrast. Short periods were spent in educa- 
tional work at Hoxton and at Wesley College. For 
a time he edited the now defunct Watchman. The 
various circuits in which he served, in London, 
Yorkshire, the Midlands, and in the south-western 
counties, would cover no small portion of the map of 
England. And wherever he went he made his mark, 
for though not endowed with genius in its rarer 
forms he was essentially a man of faculty and 
power, who could do many things himself, and do 
them well; one who had the instinct of leadership, 
personal charm and courtesy, the gift of clear and 
melodious utterance in the pulpit and on the plat- 
form, and the true enthusiasm that expresses itself 
not in words but in action. 


THE REV. DAVID CHARLES DAVIES. 


A great shadow rested on the opening of the 
Theological College at Bala. While Principal 
Edwards was inaugurating his new work, his 
parallel officer, Principal Davies, of Trevecca Col- 
lege, was lying dead at Bangor. He was a man of 
exceptional powers, and but for the estranging 
barrier, mainly due to language, which separates 
England and Wales, his abilities would have been 
recognised and appreciated far beyond:the bounds of 
Calvinistic Methodism. As it was, partly from this 
cause, partly through his own modesty, he was con- 
tent to dwell among his own people. He was a 
Welshman, and ministered to the Welsh; and even 
during the years which he spent in London, his 
activity was confined within too narrow limits. He 
was a scholar and a thinker as well as a preacher, 
possessing that rare power which can invest abstract 
truth with human interest and vivid personality, 
which can make philosophical speculation to glow 
with warmth and passion, and can transform the 
doctrine of a school into the enthusiasm of a crowd. 
He never preached down to an audience ; he lifted 
them to his own level. For the greater part of his 
life he was occupied with the ordinary work of the 
pastorate, but three years ago he was elected Prin- 
cipal of Trevecca College, in South Wales, where he 
had already accomplished much, and was even now 
hoping to extend the work and influence of the 
institution on broader and completer lines. 


























By SARAH DOUDNEY, Avrnor or “Srepprne 


CHAPTER XLI.—OUT OF THE MOUTH 
OF THE LION. 


MYOT DOUGLAS found Charlie alone 

in the caravan. George, carried off 

by Doone, was hard at work, and unable to 

be present at the interview. But his pre- 

sence was not needed to make the lad feel at 
ease with his new friend. 

Mr. Douglas talked quietly to Charlie, 
saying all the things that the boy had wanted 
to hear, answering all his questions, soothing 
all the little doubts and fears that he had 
not told, even to George. It was easy to 
see that Charlie’s sensitive nature had suf- 
fered terribly under the long strain of his 
father’s cruel treatment. There was some- 
thing too bright and too eager in the large 
blue eyes—something almost painful in the 
intense desire for perfect repose. 

“Tf I could only sleep one whole night 
through, I should be better,” the boy said. 
“T pretend to sleep sometimes, to please 
George ; but I always wake up after a little 
while.” 

“T must have a talk with George. Can I 
see him if I come to-night?” asked Mr. 
Douglas after a moment’s thought. 

“Yes, sir; but don’t come till the per- 
formance is over. If you would say a few 
words to me, soft-like, just the last thing, I 
think I could sleep.” 

“T shall come,” said Amyot Douglas 
quietly. “And, Charlie, you must not 
worry yourself about all the hard times 
that are gone past. The past is over and 
done with, you know. As for the future, 
we will try to make it bright for you. Good- 
bye, my boy, till to-night.” 

When he returned to the red-brick house 
Colinette met him in the garden. Her old 
vivid gaiety (which always charmed people 
in society) was missing; but her smile was 
very sweet. She seemed somehow to have 
drawn the languid sweetness of the day into 
her very existence. The garden was steeped 
in calm sunshine, peaches and nectarines 
were ripening on the walls ; now and again 
an apple or a plum dropped into the grass. 

As they paced up and down one of the 
paths he told her Charlie’s story. 

“Qh,” she cried, the light flashing from 
her hazel eyes, “I know all about children! 
It is because I know them so well, and am 
always in touch with them, that I feel wild 
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when they are badly treated. When I think 
of the helpless look that comes into their 
poor little faces sometimes—when I think 
how intensely they want to explain them- 
selves, and can’t—I long to devote my whole 
life to their service. 1 want to find words 
for them, and make their wants known. 
What are all we stupid, grown-up people 
about, that we don’t do more for the little 
ones }” 

Mr. Douglas was watching her. They 
had come to a standstill at alittle gate which 
opened into an orchard behind the house. 
Long afterwards they both remembered the 
scene that lay before them then—the lush 
grass, the mossy fruit-trees interlacing twisted: 
boughs, the warm lights slipping down be- 
tween the branches. Beyond the hedge that 
protected the orchard rose a sloping harvest. 
field, rich with golden grain, and above all 
was the cloudless blue of the summer sky. 

“We will get Charlie sent to our House. 
Beautiful,” he said. “Let us go through 
the orchard and into the corn-field. This is 
such a perfect day that I want to get as 
much out of it as I can, and enjoy it as 
slowly as possible. It is not wise to hurry 
through one’s delights. I think it is because 
we snatch at things too quickly that their 
perfume does not linger with us longer.” 

He had talked on in this fashion that she 
might regain her repose; and after a few 
moments her usual calmness came back. 
They passed through the gate, under the 
shadows of the trees, and up into the field, 
where the corn was falling under the sickles 
of the reapers. Machines were busy else- 
where, but just in this spot the men were 
at work in the old fashion. And the scene, 
suggesting the usual thoughts of plenty and 
peace, had its quieting influence over Coli- 
nette. ’ 

The warm morning melted into a golden. 
afternoon, dreamy and slumbrous ; it was a 
time when it was impossible to sit in the 
house, where the old ladies dozed sweetly in 
shaded rooms, and Amyot Douglas and Coli- 
nette repaired again to the orchard. There 
they sat and talked or read while the shadows 
lengthened slowly, and the gold spread far- 
ther and farther across the peaceful land. 

And then came evening, and evening 
deepened at last into night. 





In the great tent the horses had gone gal- 
loping round the ring ; the girls had leaped 
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through their hoops and tossed about their 
garlands, standing on their broad _ saddles, 
and the successor of Dolferino, the beast- 
tamer, had been seen in the cage with eight 
lions, making them jump at the crack of his 
whip, and finally couching down among 
them with a calm aspect of perfect ease and 
safety. 

People had shuddered at the sight, and 
enjoyed themselves with that hateful kind 
of pleasure which gloats over the danger of 
a fellow-creature. If they had heard their 
feelings plainly described they would have 
indignantly disowned them at once. But 
there are many ugly propensities which are 
unrecognised until they are clothed in 
words ; and this habit of encouraging men 
to risk their lives is one of them. George 
had risked his life boldly enough, and had 
been rewarded with the usual enthusiastic 
- applause. 

he shouts had died away, the lamps were 
turned out, and the hard day’s work was 
-over at last. Charlie, in the caravan, was 
waiting impatiently for the kind parson to 
‘come, and wondering why George had not 
dooked in? The clown and his little daugh- 
‘ter had stopped to ask how the boy was, 
-and to say good night. 

The sky was studded with stars. Coli- 
mette stood under the porch as Amyot 
Douglas went out, and the dew-wet tendrils 
of the creepers touched her uplifted face. 
There never was a sweeter night, she thought; 
the air was laden with delicate flower-scents, 
and up above were the solemn planets, shin- 
ing with their mystic light. 

“How happy I have been to-day!” she 
whispered to herself in the stillness, ‘The 
stranger hath not intermeddled with my joy. 
I suppose every one has some quiet nook in 
the heart which is never opened to the world. 
We all shut up something—it may be a 
blessing or a bane ; it does not matter which. 
Every soul has some possession that it can- 
not share with its neighbours.” 

She stood listening till the sound of her 
friend’s footsteps was deadened on the grass. 
Then she raised her hands, plunging them 
into the cool, feathery foliage that grew all 
over the porch, and gathering spray after 
spray of jessamine. Strolling back into the 
drawing-room, she found it already deserted. 
The country air and languid weather had over- 
come the two old ladies, and sent them early 
up-stairs. 

A lamp was lighted and placed on a table 
in the middle of the room. She put a shade 
over the globe to soften the yellow glare, 





and then sat down in an arm-chair, leaning 
her head upon its back, and looking out 
absently through the open window. 

She sat there, in the scented stillness, with 
the jessamine sprays in her bodice, and 
her hands folded idly in her lap. All her 
past seemed like a dream; it was as if a soft 
haze had fallen suddenly over the path she 
had trodden, and she looked back to see only 
a cloud. Nothing was real but the voice 
and face of Amyot Douglas and the silent 
sweetness of the star-sown night. Never 
before had life seemed so inexpressibly calm 
and restful as now. Old wounds were 
healed ; wild heart-throbs were stilled ; it was, 
perhaps, a foretaste of the everlasting rest. 

When Mr. Douglas found his way to the 
caravan again, Charlie was sitting up on his 
mattress with a very eager face. 

“T knew youd come, sir,” he began; 
“and George will be here presently. He 
came a minute ago, and told me he’d got to 
look after something particular, but he’d 
come back soon. He kissed me, George did, 
and he left a message for you.” 

“T will hear the message presently, Charlie; 
but first I want you to look at this,” said Mr. 
Douglas, taking an envelope out of his 
pocket. “I’m afraid you won't see it well 
in this dim light,” he added, looking up at 
the shelf on which the lamp was placed. 
“Do you keep matches anywhere ¢” 

“Oh yes, sir. There’s a box on the little 
ledge above the window—just over my 
head.” 

Mr. Douglas found the matches, struck 
one, and let its light fall directly on the pho- 
tograph of a young man’s face. He held 
the picture and the blazing match close to 
Charlie. 

“Why, this must be George’s brother!” 
the boy exclaimed. “It can’t be George 
himself ; but it’s just like him, only he’s 
thinner. Oh, sir, another match, please.” 

Mr. Douglas caught sight of a piece of 


candle in a tin candlestick. He lighted the ° 


candle, and let the lad take a longer look. 

“It’s George,” Charlie said, after a mo- 
ment’s careful study. ‘But he looks older 
and sadder-like than this picture. Did you 
know him, sir, before he came here ?” 

“TI know some one who is a great friend 
of his,” replied Mr. Douglas, putting down 
the candle. ‘And she lent this portrait to 
me. She has lost sight of George, and can- 
not rest till she finds him.” 

“T always thought he’d lost somebody,” 
said Charlie in a musing tone. “He’s a 
grave chap, George is.” 
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“ And now for the message, Charlie.” 

“He told me, sir, to ask you to remember 
me if anything happened to him. I don’t 
know why I'd got to say that,” said Charlie, 
turning his eyes anxiously towards the door. 
“He was all right, George was. He'd been 
in among the lions, just as Dolferino did, and 
they were all as mild as milk. He said he’d 
be here presently —Oh, sir, what in the 
world is that ?” 

A savage roar—a tremendous, protracted 
sound, rang through the little apartment, 
and seemed to freeze the blood in the lad’s 
veins. His pale face grew chalky white ; he 
stared at Mr. Douglas with wild eyes, and 
threw his arms up with a despairing gesture. 

“It’s Cato!” he gasped. 

Scarcely had the words left his lips when 
they were followed by the shriek of a human 
being in intense agony. Charlie sprang up 
from his couch in a perfect frenzy of terror ; 
and Amyot Douglas, pushing open the partly- 
closed door of the caravan, was down the 
steps in an instant. 

Three or four men connected with the 
circus had. collected near the bars of Cato’s 
cage, and strove with yells and sticks to 
divert the enraged lion from the unfortunate 
beast-tamer. What Amyot Douglas saw was 
a sight to strike horror into the boldest 
heart. A slight but strongly-knit young 
man was engaged in a life-and-death struggle 
with the infuriated animal in the cage. His 
left arm hung useless by his side, the coat 
and shirtsleeve that had covered it were 
torn to tatters, and blood was pouring pro- 
fusely from a ghastly wound in the shoulder. 
Still, with indomitable pluck the man de- 


- fended himself with the whip which he 


grasped in his right hand, and, still keeping 
his keen dark eyes fixed steadily on his 
assailant, he moved nearer and nearer to the 
cage-docr. 

Enraged as he was, the lion was still con- 
trolled, to some ‘extent, by the spell of the 
dauntless eyes. As to the men outside, not 
one of them had ever been into the den of a 
wild beast in his life. They had laid hands 
on every available piece of wood or iron that 
could be found, and made desperate lunges 
at the lion through the bars. But it was 
clear that if the poor beast-tamer succeeded 
in escaping from the cage alive, he would 
owe his safety entirely to his own courage 
and skill. 

He was still creeping nearer, and yet a 
little nearer to the «loor, when they all saw 
a change pass over his face. It was a change 
that looked like death. Every trace of 





colour faded from the lips, and the fire in 
the dark eyes suddenly went out. In one 
instant, swift as a lightning flash, the lion 
was upon him, and he was down, stricken 
mute and senseless, while the great beast 
stood over him with glaring eyes, as if defy- 
ing them all to interfere between him and 
his helpless prey. And in a moment—in 
the twinkling of an eye—Mr. Douglas had 
seized a crowbar from some one who stood 
near him. 

“Tm going to face the lion,” he said. 
“While I keep him off, some of you must 
drag the man cut.” 

The cage-door was unbolted, and he leaped 
in. And then began a brief scene which not 
one of the spectators was ever likely to forget 
till his dying day. 

There was a pause of one second; then, 
with a short, savage snarl, the lion sprang right 
at the new-comer ; but lightly and quickly 
Amyot Douglas stepped aside, and dealt the 
creature a tremendous blow with the crow- 
bar, driving him back into a corner of the 
den. 

Now was the opportunity of the others. 
Fired by this example, one strong fellow 
laid hold of George’s prostrate body, and 
dragged it out of the den by main force 
before the lion had recovered from the effect 
of that stunning blow. That he would re- 
cover and return to the attack in a moment, 
everybody knew. 

And he did. With a terrific roar of baffled 
rage the mighty beast made a second spring. 
Had Amyot Douglas tarried an instant longer 
his doom would have been sealed, but Doone 
himself, startled by the fearful roars of the 
lions all joined in one appalling chorus, had 
rushed hastily to the spot. As he pulled 
Mr. Douglas backwards another man leaped 
up and closed the cage door, and Cato’s 
bound only brought him into contact with 
that iron-sheathed wall through which there 
was no way of escape. 

“T'll get rid of that brute before I’m many 
days older,” said the circus manager, wiping 
the moisture from his pale face. 

The lion, as if he had heard the words, 
was thrusting his great fore-paws through 
the bars in front of the cage, and making 
such frantic attempts to break loose from 
his prison, that those*who were nearest fled 
in terror. Doone glanced at the creature 
for a moment with a stifled oath, and then, 
not untenderly, raised George in his arms, 
another took up the poor fellow’s feet, aud 
together they carried him into the manager’s 
own caravan. 
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“Some one must tell Charlie,” thought Mr. 
Douglas, while one of the men hastily ran 
for a doctor. 

He had found George at last ; he had kept 
faith with Joy, but as yet he could not tell 
if it was a dead or a living George who had 
been lifted out of that awfulden. He did 
not know the extent of the wounds which 
the cruel teeth and claws had made, he 
scarcely knew how to answer poor Charlie’s 
inevitable question. 

The question came exactly as he had ex- 
ages it would. That terrible drama which 

ad just been enacted had not taken many 
minutes. Yet it seemed hours ago since he 
had sat by the little lad’s side and shown him 
the portrait. 

Charlie was lying straight on his mattress 
in a silent agony of suspense. His poor 
little delicate face seemed smaller than ever, 
and it was hard to meet the gaze of those 
eager waiting eyes. 

“Has Cato killed him, sir?” the boy 
asked. 

“T hope not, I think not, Charlie.” Mr. 
Douglas stooped and took the child’s thin 
hands. “He has been hurt, and they have 
sent for the doctor. We shall soon know 
how he is.” 

“T tried to get up and see,” Charlie said, 
“but I was too weak.” 

Mr. Douglas sat down by the bed. His 
face was as calm as if it had been carved in 
marble, yet a thousand thoughts and feelings 
contended for the mastery in his heart. In 
a moment the little scene in the starlight 
came back to him—the mass of foliage hang- 
ing over the porch, the slender fingers pin- 
ning aspray of jessamine into his coat—ihe 
low voice repeating softly the refrain of an 
old ballad: “ Douglas, Douglas, tender and 
true.” He had been true, he had done his 
best ; and no good knight of old times could 
ever have felt more weary after a battle than 
he was getting now. There was rest in the 
very thought of the flower-scented room, and 
some one listening for the sound of his 
returning footsteps. Ah, how different every- 
thing might have been! The little spray of 
white blossoms, crushed and withered, was 
still in its place. Like the frail tokens worn 
on the casque in olden days it had been pre- 
served in the thick of the fight. 

About a quarter of an hour passed. Cato’s 
deafening roar no longer broke the stillness 
of the night. To quiet him they had let 
him have his long-deferred supper. Doone 
would have had him remain fasting as a 
punishment, but some of the men remarked 





that when the lions were punished the whole 
establishment suffered. So Cato fed and 


‘was appeased and satisfied. 


A cheerful voice was heard outside the 
door of Charlie’s apartment, and then the 
rosy country doctor came bustling in fol- 


lowed by Doone, who waited on the 
steps. Dr. Ward began with good news 


at once. 

“T believe the man will do very well,” he 
said. ‘“He’s been badly bitten, but there’s 
no reason why he shouldn’t get right if he’s 
properly looked after. Why, Mr. Douglas, 
what a hero you are, to be sure! But you're 
feeling used up, aren’t you ?” 

“A little shaken, of course,” Amyot an- 
swered. His eyes were weary, and there 
were purple shadows under them. 

* Now you must go home at once and get 
some rest. I'll walk with you across the 
common.” 

Mr. Douglas rose slowly. ‘The boy,” 
he said, “he has been dreadfully excited 
and distressed, and ought not to be left 
alone.” 

“T’ll see to him, sir, [ll stay with him 
myself,” said Doone, stepping forward 
eagerly. ‘You've made us all ashamed of 
ourselves, sir, by doing what you've done to- 
night. As to Charlie, he shan't want for 
anything.” 

It was enough. The boy looked up with 
a happy light in his blue eyes when Amyot 
wished him good night. 

The doctor and Mr. Douglas walked home 
together across the dewy field and over the 
fragrant common. The stars were clearer 
than ever; one bright planet hung like a 
lamp above the gable of the old house ; the 
trees rose in great black masses against the 
sky. All the windows of the vicarage were 
dark save one; as they drew nearer Amyot 
saw a shadowy figure defined in the subdued 
lamp-light. The doctor parted with him at 
the gate. 

* Above all things get some rest,” was his 
last charge. 

A quick ear had caught the caution, two 
slender hands laid hold of Mr. Douglas as he 
came into the porch, and he was drawn 
swiftly and gently within the nouse. There 
was a strong spirit in Lady Colinette, and in 
a supreme emergency it made itself felt at 
once. Her hands trembled a little but her 
hazel eyes met his bravely, and her low voice 
was quite firm. 

“You have been in danger,” she said. “I 
know it, but you shall tell me nothing to- 
night.” 
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CHAPTER XLII.—‘ MY LOVE, HE STOOD AT 
MY RIGHT HAND.” 


EARLY on an October morning, when the 
sun was shining and gossamer drifted about 
in the still air, Joy came down-stairs with her 
usual light step. She could hear cook moving 
ebout in the kitchen; no matter how early 
Joy might be, cook was always earlier still. 
The garden was rich with golden tints and 
mellow tones of orange and red; Miss Hen- 
rietta’s dahlias were in all the splendour of 
their fluted velvet; Miss Charlotte’s asters 
made a goodly show. The back door was 
open and Joy lingered on the threshold for 
a moment, looking away into softly-coloured 
vistas with a sense of quiet happiness. 

The lost was found. George was coming 
to Richmond that very day. 

Doone and his circus had gone away from 
the country town, leaving the wounded 
beast-tamer behind. Little Charlie, too, had 
been left in a cottage hospital to be comforta- 
bly nursed. As to George, it astonished 
every one to see the progress that he made 
after a certain long talk with Amyot Dou- 
glas. 

The doctor. thought it would be a long 
time before the wound in the shoulder was 
perfectly healed. Cato’s great teeth had 
bitten to the bone, and his claws had sunk 
deep into the arm. But, although both 
shoulder and arm continued to be very 
painful, George’s health was mending rapidly, 
and he recovered quickly from the terrible 
strain on his nerves. Lady Colinette wrote 
letters to Joy until he was strong enough to 
write with his own hand. 

And now the long waiting time was over, 
and George was coming to his old sweetheart 
again. 

She had no fear of disappointment in this 
meeting. To those who have loved and 
never suffered, a re-union sometimes is a dis- 
appointment. But when two loving hearts 
come together after a sore chastening they 
are too full of gratitude to fancy that any- 
thing is wanting, and “fancy” is the origin 
of a good many of the quarrels of sweet- 
hearts. 

Joy, humble and intensely grateful, longed 
to talk everything over with George ; longed 
to atone for those strange doubts which had 
tortured her soul in the bitter days gone 
past. 

It was fortunate that when Joy’s heart was 
full of a delicious tumult of expectation, 
there was some one near to attend to all the 
common dutics of life. Still more fortunate 





was it that this helper demanded no thanks, 
but quietly took up everything that slipped 
out of the hands of the happy dreamer. 
Cook—the grave, silent woman who had 
sealed up a terrible story in her own bosom 
—was never hard on the young ones who 
had not yet had theirday. It was not every 
day, thank God, which was quenched in such 
utter blackness as hers had been. Joy was 
going to have a beautiful fate. 

Even Miss Henrietta, who did not love the 
disturbance created by a love-affair, was glad 
that her handmaiden was to be re-united to 
George. If it had been a new lover who 
was coming to take Joy away, Miss Henrietta 
would have looked on with gentle indigna- 
tion. 

“But as she was engaged before she came 
to us,” she said to her sister, “I cannot, of 
course, object to an old attachment. The 
young man seems to be of a roving nature ; 
but Lady Colinette is quite sure that he 
wants to be settled. We can but hope that 
his wandering propensities will not break 
out again after marriage.” 

‘Oh, no; he will be too happy to wander,” 
cried Charlotte. 

“My poor Charlotte, how sanguine you 
are!” Henrietta sank back in her chair 
with the gentlest of sighs, and closed her 
dove-like eyes as a sign that she had ex- 
hausted the subject. 

Miss Charlotte went out of the room to 
hide her radiant face. She really was almost 
ashamed of the rapturous interest which 
lovers always excited inher. This vivacious 
old maid had such a large stock of romance 
and emotion on hand, that she could make 
up any deficiency in the couples she came 
across. If there was not enough sentiment 
in a courtship she supplied it out of her in- 
exhaustible store. If other lookers-on were 
cold, she beamed for all, shedding forth a 
radiance which no chilling worldly breath 
could dim. 

But in the love of Joy and George there 
was no vacuum to be filled up. They had 
each contributed full measure, and the 
mysterious separation had made an exciting 
story out of an every-day true love. For 
true love is an every-day thing, let the 
doubters and cynics say what they will. 
Not in Society perhaps; and certainly not in 
the great middle class, which is not a bit 
more unworldly than the set which it envies 
and reviles. But the lads and iasses of the 
people still keep a good deal of real old- 
fashioned feeling in their hearts. An im- 
mense amount of true courting is done on 
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Sunday afternoons, as those who have eyes 
may see. There are fields on the borders of 
our great towns where Jack and Jill still 
plight their troth, much as their grand- 
parents did before them, And there are 
shady walks about Kew where, Harry and 
Harriet make their loving plans, and lay the 
airy foundations of a future home. “Some 
flowers of Eden we still inherit;” in spite 
of gin-palaces and betting-clubs there are 
quiet paths in life where the serpent has not 
left his trail. 

Joy, having almost persuaded herself that 
she had been working hard all the morning, 
went up to her attic to put on her afternoon 
cap and gown with tremulous delight. It 
was a dark bronze gown, which the sisters 
had given her as a reward for her attention 
to their comforts ; the mob-cap sat daintily 
on the abundant golden hair, and was decked 
with a little bow of pale blue. She looked 
at herself in the glass with more interest 
and curiosity than she had ever felt be- 
sw to see herself as he would see 

er. 

Poor Joy ! she was half afraid that George 
might miss something inher appearance. it 
was nct quite the buxom girl of old days 
whose charms were reflected in the little 
glass. Her features were sharpened; the 
outline of the cheek was not as full as it used 
to be; the eyes looked larger and deeper. 
But there are certain losses that bring a gain. 
The slightly worn look on this face had taken 
away the girlishness and intensified the 
womanliness, Joy was not sure that George 
would be well pleased with the alteration, 
and innocently tried to make the best of 
herself. But she need not have feared. 

It was about half-past three when she went 
down-stairs, and found the kitchen empty ; 
and the cat and the kettle singing a drowsy 
song. 

There were few pleasanter spots, perhaps, 
than this clean, old-fashioned kitchen on an 
October afternoon. The door stood open, 
and the trees were dropping amber showers 
upon the threshold. Sometimes-a quiet 
breath of wind would steal in, bringing the 
rich sweet scents of autumn. Vine leaves 
made a splendid draping for a bit of garden 
wa!] ; a Virginia creeper flung its fire-coloured 
trailers across the ivy ; a cluster of Michael- 
mas daisies lent their soft lavender to mellow 
the stronger tints. There was a bunch of 
dahlias in a quaint blue jug, standing on the 
broad window-sill. 

Presently the back-door bell gave its little 
tinkle. Joy stepped out and unbolted the 


? 





| door with trembling fingers, and, there was 


George, waiting under the yellow leaves. 

The colour mounted into her face and died 
out again. Then a mist came before her 
eyes, but she kept back her tears. He was 
so thin and pale, and carried his left arm in 
a sling ;—she had not realised all that he had 
gone through and suffered until this moment. 

“Oh, George,” she said in a choked voice, 
and pulled him gently in. 

The cat and the kettle droned on ; a great 
humble-bee came booming heavily into the 
kitchen ; but there was no ruder sound to 
disturb the sacred stillness of this meeting. 

They sat down together after a little while. 
The first thrill of re-union was over; and 
Joy had so much to tell of those bitter days 
in the Strand, and the hours of suspense and 
uncertainty which had succeeded them. She 
spoke rapidly, with a fluency which surprised 
him; in old times she had been slower of 
speech. Once she had always waited for him 
to begin: now she wanted to tell her own 
tale first, and was eager to get it done. 

He watched her while she talked, and saw 
a hundred new charms where she had feared 
he would miss old ones. Surely he had 
never prized her duly until this day! He 
recalled the haggard, painted faces of the 
circus girls, and the value of her freshness 
and sweetness was trebled twenty times by 
the remembrance. Not only had she gained 
new attractions, but he had lost the old self- 
conceit and self-belief, which had once half- 
blinded him. Now he saw her indeed as she 
really was, and thanked God for the blessing 
he had won. 

At last cook came in, reluctantly breaking 
up the téte-d-téte, and said a few words of 
kindly greeting to George. 

“Don’t disturb yourself,” she whispered 
to Joy. “Tl carry the tray into the parlour 
to-day. They won't object, I’m sure.” 

So this quiet woman added her little drop 
to the cup that was already brimming over 
with sweetness. George looked at her with 
unspoken gratitude in his dark eyes. He 
enjoyed the home pleasantness more than 
words could tell. The fresh, neat kitchen, 
with all its clean plenishing ; the sunshine 
stealing in through autumn leaves ; the cat’s 
drowsy purr ;—all this was like the begin- 
ning of a new life, or the realisation of an 
old dream. 

He had been tossed about so long, and his 
heart had ached so constantly with the sense 
of want, that this foretaste of a settled rest 
was almost more than he could bear. 

They drank tea almost in silence; the cat 
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woke up and claimed his share of milk, and 
then came unasked to rub himself against 
George, as if they had been familiar friends 
for years. His old influence over animals 
was recognised wherever he went; in spite 
of all that had come and gone, he always 
persisted in saying that even Cato would have 
yielded to him, with time and patience. 

“But youll never, never have anything 
to do with wild beasts any more, will you, 
George?” said Joy, who almost regarded 
pussy’s demonstrations with disfavour. 

“* N—no—I suppose not,” George answered 
slowly. ‘“ However, it was Dolferino who 
spoilt Cato’s temper. Now, don’t you worry, 
little woman,” he added, seeing the cloud on 
her face: “I won't take to lion-taming again 
—there! It’s a risky business, I admit. But 
you won't take it amiss if I go and see Cato 
now and then? He’s in the Zoological Gar- 
dens.” 

“Oh, George, I don’t think I could bear 
it.” 

“ Well, you shan’t be teased,” he said, with 
a pleasant light in his eyes. “ But you don’t 
wish to cut me off from animals altogether, 
do you, Joy? You see, I’ve always had a 
hankering after their company. The world 
would be a duller place than it is if a man 
couldn’t be friendly with four-footed crea- 
tures. Not that they themselves can fancy 
everybody. Cats, for instance, have got their 
likings very strong, and they don’t purr for 
all alike.” 

But Joy did not want to talk about cats ; 
and indeed there was still a good deal to be 
said between her lover and herself. 

Miss Charlotte could not deny herself the 
pleasure of secretly watching the young couple 
as they strolled together in the garden. Too 
humble to take the middle walk, Joy led her 
companion into a grassy side-path, which ran 
between the wall and rows of old-fashioned 
plants and shrubs. From her bedroom win- 
dow Miss Charlotte could catch glimpses of 
the two figures betwixt boughs and leaves ; 
and then her strong sympathy brought tears 
into those keen eyes of hers, and she rejoiced 
for them with a kind of happy pain. 

“ And our boy might have been just as 
glad as George is if Godiva had not been so 
hard,” she thought. 

Meanwhile, Joy, unconscious of Miss Char- 
lotte’s gaze, had slipped her arm within her 
lover’s, and was going back in thought to her 
early days. 

“Oh, George, how sweet this is!” she 
said, with along sigh of satisfaction. ‘Don’t 
you remember how the sun used to set behind 





old Butser hills? And how I used to stand 
at our gate and watch for you to come up 
through the lane?” 

“Remember it ? They say a man’s memory 
isn’t half as good as a woman’s; but I’ve 
never forgotten anything,” he answered, look- 
ing down into her upturned face. “Why, 
many a time, Joy, when I’ve been riding 
round and round that circus ring, I’ve seen 
your eyes looking at me as plain as I see 
them now.” 

There was a brief spell of happy silence. 
The kindly old trees, which had sheltered two 
or three generations of lovers, spread out their 
branches and made a screen just at the right 
moment. 

“ George,” she said, breaking the pause in 
a half timid voice, “there’s just one thing 
—only a little thing, dear—which I should 
like to know. You can call back that bitter, 
bitter winter day when I saw you last ?” 

“Ay, Joy, indeed I can.” He sighed as 
he spoke, and his mouth and eyes grew sud- 
denly grave. 

“Well, you didn’t seem a bit like your 
own dear self that day,” she went on, flushing 
and paling. “When I talked you scarcely 
listened ; when you looked at me your eyes 
hardly saw me at all. Something had come 
between us, George. Ah, tell me now, for 
heaven's sake, what it was!” 

She had not meant to be so earnest when 
she began. But, like most women, her feel- 
ing mastered her before she got to the end of 
her little speech. All the pent-up doubts 
and fears of weary months came back upon 
her in a bitter flood. Pale, with wild blue 
eyes, and clinging hands, she looked up at 
him ; and he understood, as if it had been 
revealed in a lightning flash, how deeply she 
had suffered. 

“Joy,” he said, solemnly answering that 
passionate appeal, “you were right, there 
was something between us. I had been 
tempted to do wrong; I wanted to find a 
quick way to make money, but the quick way 
is seldom the honest way.” 

She gave a little sob of pain, and was 
still. 

“ There were thieves in that old lodging: 
house where I was living,” he continued. 
“ Not pickpockets, you know, but smart men 
employed in prosperous houses of business. 
One was a clerk in a big publican’s place at 
Notting Hill. He offered to get me a com- 
fortable berth in the concern if I'd just play 
into his hands, that was all. I'll own I was 
tempted, Joy, and I’m ashamed of myself 
when I confess it. I’d been unlucky fora 
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long time, and that little home of ours looked 
very far away.” 

Her tears were flowing, but she put her 
hand into his. 

“ When I met you on that winter after- 
noon, the sight of your dear face upset me. 
I'd come to Notting Hill to meet the clerk, 
and look at the premises where he was 
employed. And you were so innocent, Joy, 
and so glad to see me!” 

She dried her eyes, and he stooped and 
kissed her before he went on. 

“While you were talking, dear, I was 
making up my mind that I'd cut my bad 
companions. It was no sooner thought than 
done. I’wouldn’t trust myself with my 
chum again; he’d got a clever tongue, and 
a way of persuading me. So I just went 
straight back to the Strand, packed my 
bag, paid my landlord, and came right 
away.” 

“ Where did you go, George?” Joy asked 
in a trembling voice. 

“To Barnet,” he answered. “I knew an 
honest sort of fellow there who had charge 
of some stables, and I helped him for a bit. 
I wrote to you, telling you not to send 
any more letters to the old diggings ; and 
you know how my letter came back to 
me.”’ 

“Don’t go on, George, 
to him. 
well.” 

After this explanation they did not talk 
much more that day. They walked to the 
end of the old garden, and looked away to the 
river and the sunset. 

It was not long before George got into a 
good situation.. Kindness and influence did 
a great deal for him, and when Christmas 
came he was head groom in an establishment 
not far from Garden Lodge. 

Charlie, too, came to Richmond, and was 
sent to that House Beautiful which was Lady 
Colinette’s delight. The boy was very happy 
among all his new friends, but they noticed 
that he could not be quite satisfied unless he 
saw George every day. 

Early in the new year Miss Charlotte 
arrayed Joy in a neat wedding-gown, and 
watched her as she went off to church to be 
married. As she was to be the matron of 
House Beautiful the children had a little 
feast in honour of her bridal, and Charlie 
made a speech on the happy event. The 
bride and bridegroom took up their quarters 
in the pleasant rooms prepared for their use, 
= the long-talked-of home was found 
at last, 


” said Joy, clinging 
“T know all that followed only too 





CHAPTER XLIII.—“ SHE IS COMING HOME.” 


““T WONDER,” said Miss Charlotte, sud- 
denly breaking a long silence, “I wonder 
whether we shall ever see Godiva Durleigh 
again ?” 

Four years had gone by. The old-fashioned 
garden had freshened in the showers of 
spring mornings, and faded in the mist of 
summer tw ilights. The creepers had grown 
so thickly over the house that scarcely a foot 
of brick wall was to be seen. Cook still 
reigned supreme in the kitchen; a young 
girl who had taken Joy’s place now dusted 
the shepherd and shepherdess with reverent 
hands, and nothing was broken as yet. All 
the little china people smirked and posed as 
they had ever done; all the delicate little 
cups and saucers were set out as usual, as if 
for a doll’s tea party which never came off ; 
the clock in its bower still struck the hours 
in a musical tone, which had a note of sad- 
ness. 

Nothing was changed at Garden Lodge ; 
the sisters themselves seemed to have slipped 
out of the memory of Time the Destroyer. 
He let them and their old house and garden 
alone. They were a little more chilly, per- 
haps, in the mornings and evenings, and 
wore small shawls of knitted wool over their 
shoulders. When Miss Henrietta dozed, in 
the afternoon, with her soft fleecy wrap 
folded round her, she looked like a large 
white hen gone to roost. 

When Charlotte let fall that involuntary 
remark about Godiva Durleigh, Henrietta 
was just waking up from her nap. It wasa 
September day, warm and bright, but with a 
suspicion of east in the wind. Henrietta felt 
rather shivery, and wanted hot tea and sym- 
pathy. ‘There is no reason to doubt that 
we shall see her again,” she said, with a 
glance at the clock. ‘ My nerves are a little 
out of order, I think.” 

“But she has been away four ycars,” 
sighed Charlotte. 

“Nothing is worse for the nerves than 
depressing companionship,” said Henrietta, 
with her air of mild reproach. “I was just 
feeling the need of something cheerful, and 
you take a mournful tone. Four years— 
what are four years to a young girl? I dare- 
say we shall find Godiva vastly improved.” 

“She was always very sweet,” Charlotte 
murmured. 

“A good girl; I was truly fond of her. 
But of course that affair with Rex was most 
unfortunate. He never speaks of her, does 
he?” 
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“Never,” Charlotte answered. ‘ The 
other day he was talking to me quite openly 
about Lady Dunn’s flirtations——” Miss 
Henrietta shut her eyes, drew her wrap 
closely round her, and shuddered visibly. 
“ About Lady Dunn’s flirtations,” Charlotte 
repeated with obstinate firmness. “It is a 
very sad subject, sister, but we are old 
women. Even if half-a-dozen girls were 

resent I would speak what I thought. 
tweed say, ‘See what comes of turning 
marriage into a mere bargain!’ .All the 
world knows that the rich Sir Anthony is 
miserably poor in home happiness.” 

“T hope that Rex does not visit the 
Dunns,” said Henrietta, unclosing her eyes. 

“No. Mark me, sister,” said Charlotte, 
with a flash of sudden feeling, “that woman 
would have got our boy to her house if she 
could. But he has steadily declined her 
invitations. He used to see General Espi- 
nasse now and then ; but the old man died 
a little while ago.” 

Out of doors the afternoon was on the 
wane ; the wind’s song had sunk into a lul- 
laby, and a humble-bee droned over the rich 
heart of a Gloire de Dijon rose. 

“JT don’t think Rex will ever marry,” said 
Henrietta, leaning back in her chair, and 


looking dreamily through the open window. 
“He is quiet by nature, and he loves rest 
and silence and flowers as all we Kemples 


do. Last time he came he told me how 
much he enjoyed the old garden and the 
perfect repose that he always finds in this 
place. He has had his dreams, and they are 
done with. Young men are always at their 
best when their love-fancies are over.” 

“Tn other words, when the head has begun 
to correct the follies of the heart,” Charlotte 
remarked. 

“Perhaps that was what I meant,” Hen- 
rietta admitted graciously. “That clock is 
slow ; it must be,the hour for tea. Ah, here 
comes Eliza with the tray at last !” 

“And a letter for me!” exclaimed Char- 
lotte, pouncing on her prize. “ From Godiva. 
Oh, sister, she is coming home!” 

“Coming home just when the swallows 
are saying good-bye to England,” said Hen- 
rietta, carefully helping herself to sugar and 
cream. 

“ Astonishing news,” cried Charlotte, hur- 
rying through her letter, and forgetting all 
about tea. ‘ You remember that girl Janet, 
who ran away first, and lost her voice after- 
wards ?” 

“Of course.” Henrietta was enjoying a 
piece of cake. “It was for her sake that 





Godiva went abroad. She wanted a com- 
panion. And—let me think—after they had 
been travelling for nearly two years, ola 
Miss Weedon died at Silversea, leaving all 
her money to Honor and Sybil.” 

“Yes; and Sybil married Mr. Westgate,” 
said Charlotte, looking off her letter for a 
minute. ‘Then, you know, Mr. Durleigh 
gave up his profession, and went abroad with 
Honor, to join Janet and Godiva.” 

“But what is your astonishing news ?” 
Henrietta asked. “I want to know whether 
it concerns Godiva or Janet ?” 

“Janet. You will hardly believe me, but 
she is married too. She met somebody at 
Cannes, and her father quite approved of 
him. There are only two of the Durleigh 
girls left single—Honor and Godiva—and I 
shouldn’t wonder if they married on their 
way home. There seems to be quite a mania 
for matrimony breaking out in that family. 
‘Marrying and giving in marriage ’—the last 
days must be at hand. Everybody marries, 
excepting you and me and Lady Colinette !” 

“There was some romance in Lady Coli- 
nette’s early life,” said Henrietta in a musing 
tone. “I wonder what it could have been ? 
Only one or two persons know. No, Char- 
lotte, I don’t think Godiva will marry ; she 
will be a book-writing spinster.” 

“Nonsense,” muttered Charlotte, absorbed 
in the letter again. 

Miss Henrietta drew herself up stiffly. 
When her sister had finished, and was quite 
ready to discuss the epistle from beginning 
to end, she feigned an utter want of interest. 

“Godiva has only written one book, you 
know, sister,” said Charlotte, “and that was 
a story for children. She says she shall 
never get beyond stories for children, but 
she hopes to do well with them. She is very 
glad that her first novel was destroyed. She 
thinks it is an act of true charity to upset an 
ink-bottle over a girl’s first novel.” 

Henrietta pretended to turn a deaf ear to 
her companion, and took up her knitting. 

“ And Janet has given up the idea of being 
a concert singer. How these young women 
resign their ambitious dreams!” Charlotte 
went on. “It seems that she had to choose 
between her career and her lover; and she 
chose the lover. It is to be hoped that she 
will never regret her decision. Few men are 
worthy of a sacrifice.” 

“Humph!” said Henrietta, suddenly for- 
getting the part she was playing. “ Whether 
they are worthy or not, the sacrifices are 
sure to be made. The more that a woman 
gives up for a man, the more she likes him. 
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Think of our poor Louisa ; she devoted her- 
self, body and soul, to the one human being 
who was capable of causing her the greatest 
amount of suffering!” 

“‘Rex’s father was selfish; all the Long- 
worthys were remarkable for their selfish- 
ness,” Charlotte replied with asigh. “But 
our dear Rex has not inherited the family 


ordered for sick people—and the-little bit of 
information was added in a postscript. 

Rex read the note, left it lying on the break- 
fast table, and walked straight to the open 
window. There were nochanges in the quiet 
aspect of Barnard’s Inn. The scene that met 
his gaze was just the same as it had been 
last autumn, and the autumn before that. 





vice. And now that Godiva is coming home, | The plane-trees were dropping their yellow 


and has written such a sweet, sensible 
letter - 





} 


| 


leaves in the dreamy light ; scarlet geraniums 
still brightened the little garden of the quad- 


“Oh, that I may be delivered from the | rangle. He had grown quite fond of the 


disturbance of love-making!” 


raised her mittened hands with a devout) for it had increased. 


gesture, and let them fall gently in her lap. 
“We have been at peace ever since Joy 
married. And although I have fancied that 
Eliza has seemed a trifle pre-occupied lately, 
there has been nothing to break our repose. 
She handled my china pug rather recklessly 
this morning. I must watch her. Sweet, 
sweet calm !” 

“But it would do us good to see those 
two decr children happy,” Charlotte ven- 
tured to say. 

“Ts there only one way of 
happy?” Henrietta asked. ‘Ah, my dear, 
singleness is not always loneliness !” 

Charlotte said no more ; but her thoughts 
were very busy when she was alone that 
night. 

It was true that Henrietta enjoyed her 
single life, and had never desired any change; 
but Charlotte, with her eager nature and 
active brain, had found her tame existence 
unsatisfying. She had never been as fond 
of ease as her sister was; in fact, she rather 
liked to feel the sharp point of a thorn now 
and then. It did her good to come across a 
rugged bit of ground sometimes. She had 
always been conscious of certain powers of 
battling and struggling ; but these forces had 
not been called into play. 

“What would be really the best thing for 
Rex and Godiva?” was the question that 
harassed her mind. “To come together, or 
to be kept asunder ?” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—‘‘ LAY THY SWEET HANDS 
IN MINE AND TRUST TO ME.” 


THE news which had come to Garden 
Lodge on that October afternoon reached 
Barnard’s Inn a little later on. 

The tidings came to Rex in a brief note 
from Amyot Douglas. Not that the note 
was written on purpose to tell him that 
Godiva was coming home. Amyot wrote 
about a trifling matter of business—just a 
few lines touching some wine that was 


“making people | 


Henrietta | old place, and as the years went on his liking 


He never thought, 
| nowadays, of living elsewhere. 
And so Godiva was coming back. Well, 
was it anything to him? It was everything. 
The long years which had passed since he 
/saw her had only deepened the impression 
| of that summer day when they parted. She 
| had been cruel when they stood face to face 
in the old garden at Richmond. If he could 
| forget her—if he could learn to care for any 
| of the nice girls he often met—what an easy- 
| going everyday life might yet be his! No— 
ten thousand times, no! Better to suffer 
| this old weariness of longing and regret for 
the only woman he had ever truly loved. 

He looked back on his brief passion for 
| Belle Espinasse as a sort of nightmare. She 
|had not changed very much by becoming 
Lady Dunn. She was the same beautiful 
creature, selfishly good-natured, frankly false, 
who had once so completely enslaved him. 
But the very charms which had bewitched 
him now moved him with nothing but aver- 
sion. Under every false feeling of this kind, 
there generally lies a true one which shows 
itself when the unreal is swept away. It 
was always there. And Rex could say with 
perfect truth that he had never been untrue 
to Godiva in his heart. 

He had not had the slightest hint, from 
any quarter, about the state of Godiva's 
mind. How could he get to know anything 
about her? Aunt Charlotte (who might 
have made herself useful if she had not been 
so hot-headed) had drawn off from her old 
favourite; and Godiva, conscious of the 
change, did not write to her often. 

To Lady Colinette Crewe Godiva wrote 
frequently; but Rex was only slightly 
acquainted with Colinette. She was a 
woman in whom time made few changes, 
and she seemed to grow busier as she grew 
older. Mrs. Woodroffe had given up the 
old house at Northsea, and was now living 
in London with her grand-daughter; and 
Mrs. Errington, who seemed to have grown 
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quite young again, went often to Richmond 
to visit that Home for little ones which her 
money had created. Rex sent donations, 
and had made himself of use in many ways; 
but he had never drawn near enough to 
Godiva’s friends to ask questions about her. 

As he stood looking out upon the yel- 
lowing trees, he wondered how and when 
they should meet again ? Anyhow, it would 
be a frigid meeting, he supposed, with re- 
serve on both sides. He could not hope to 
make her understand what he felt. Long 
ere this he had looked back on his hasty 
proposal with disgust. Long ere this he 
had learnt to comprehend her natural flash 
of wounded pride. But is anything harder 
than to propose to a woman who has once 
said no ? 

And even if that old refusal did not 
stand, like a hedge of blackthorn, between 
them, how could he know whether her heart 
was free? She had travelled in other lands, 
and had come into contact with many minds. 
Kex was no longer the hero of her girl- 
hood; the friend, half-brother, half-lover, 
who had watched over her in the time of 
her bitter sorrow. Perhaps he was only a 
shadow, flitting now and then across her 
memories of the past. 

And then, suddenly remembering that he 
was a grave man of business with all kinds 
of heavy responsibilities resting on his 
shoulders, he turned to his neglected break- 
fast. 

But Godiva's face could not be driven 
away from his mind ; do what he would she 
rose before him, pale and sweet and tender 
as she had been in the old days. City men, 
just come back from their holidays, greeted 
him on all sides. There was even more 
than the usual talk about politics and the 
money-market.; but he could hear her voice 
sounding clear through it all. Even in the 
midst of work and worry he did not lose 
it. It spoke to him softly as he bent over 
the ledger. It rang in his ears while he 
answered questions and wrote letters, all 
through that day. 

The Durleighs arrived sooner than any 
one had expected them. They came at 
night, and took up their quarters in one of 
those palatial hotels built on the Thames 
Embankment. It made Godiva very happy 
to feel that she was so near her old home. 

In the morning she stood out on the 
balcony, and enjoyed the familiar scene with 
all her heart. Some gleams of Italian sun- 
shine seemed to have followed her back to 
England; the skies were blue, the clock- 











tower of Westminster was glittering and 
shining ; the warm brown sails of the barges 
took a tinge of gold. She was looking at it 
all with grateful eyes, when some one spoke 
behind her in a quiet voice. It was Amyot 
Douglas, who had come early to give her a 
welcome. 

“Oh, I am glad to see you again,” she 
said, with all her old earnestness. ‘“ You have 
not changed a bit, you are just the same. 
And Colinette ?” 

*Colinette does not change,” he answered. 
“She rejoices in her London life. It was 
such a happy thing to get granny away from 
that dull old house. The dear old lady has 
brightened wonderfully.” 

“Four years!” said Godiva musingly. “I 
have been away four years ; and I don’t want 
to go away any more. There are welcomes 
everywhere ; the river sparkles when I look 
at it ; everything wears a smile.” 

“Then you have brought your heart home 
with you?” 

He was looking at her kindly, penetrat- 
ingly; but there was something almost 
solemn in the gentleness of the questioning 
eyes. Godiva thought of the knight’s face 
on the wall of the picture gallery. And then 
she remembered that old idea of hers, that 
he was always watching and praying for 
them all. It was the life lived for others 
that gave him his strong personal influence. 
She understood him now. 

“Yes,” she said, answering the question 
with all the simplicity and straightforward- 
ness of a child. 

There was a moment of silence. And then 
he asked her, in a matter-of-fact tone, if she 
were very busy that morning? Was there 
a great deal of unpacking to be done ? What 
were their plans ? 

“Our plans? I think Uncle Hugh has 
scarcely thought of any,” she replied. “ Honor 
and I are charmed with hotel life ; and there 
does not seem any need, just yet, to plunge 
into housekeeping. No, I am not busy, and 
the unpacking can wait if you want me.” 

“T want you to come out into the sun- 
shine,” he said with a smile. ‘We must 
make the most of it while it lasts. This 
morning I was reminded of Morris Durleigh, 
and I was thinking how clear it is that his 
influence lives among us all. How the chil- 


dren’s Homes are increasing and multiplying! 
How many things that he longed to do are 
being done !” 
The soft colour that tinged her cheeks 
told how deeply she felt his words. 
“JT will come,” she said eagerly. 


“T want 
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to visit the old streets, I want to walk where 


he used to walk.” 

“Then make haste.” He was looking at 
her attentively. “Ihave made an appoint- 
ment with some one in the People’s Garden. 
Let us go there first, shall we ?” 

She sped away and was back in five 


minutes, ready for the walk. Her face was | 
fuller and rosier than it had been in bygone | 


days ; her eyes were brighter. Her mourn- 
ing had been put off long ago ; and she wore 
a pretty brown gown with soft dashes of red 
about it. Under the little brown velvet 
toque (worn in travelling) the bronze hair 
curled in tiny twists and rings ; and Amyot 
Douglas saw that she was fresher, stronger, 
and happier than she had ever been before. 
The world had widened out before her gaze ; 
her old doubts and fears about herself and 
others had vanished. 

They walked out into the morning light. 
Great beds of mignonette perfumed the air, 
and dahlias and asters brightened the People’s 
Garden with their rich colours. There was 
Duke Steenie’s old water-gate with its grey 
lights and shades ; and there were the chil- 
dren of the people, playing about its massive 
columns as they had played long ago. 

Some one who had been sitting on a bench 
near the water-gate got up as they ap- 
proached. Godiva, whose thoughts had 
strayed away into the past, came back to the 
present with a start. 

“Good morning, Rex,” said Mr. Douglas, 
greeting him quietly. “Here is the letter I 
promised to bring ; and here is Godiva, none 
the worse for her travels.” 

He put a note into the young man’s hand, 
and then stood and calmly watched the 
meeting. The two who met, “after long 
years,” were not quite as calm as he was. 
Their hands trembled ; their voices faltered. 

This time Godiva did not say “I am glad 
to see you.” The warm blood mounted to 
her face. It was because she felt her cheeks 
burning that she stopped short, in a gentle 
confusion, just as she had begun to speak. 
She knew what it was, this joy which surged 
like a flood over her whole being and checked 
her utterance. She might refuse to believe 


in it, argue with it, disown it, and laugh it | 


down; but her heart and her conscience 
would tell her that it was a very real 
thing. 

Rex had flushed too. 
deep eyes were glowing with subdued feeling. 
Amyot Douglas said little. They heard him 
vaguely speaking of an engagement, and in 
another moment he was gone. 


His dark face and | 


Then she looked at Rex, and -saw, with a 
| woman’s quick perception, that he was greatly 
changed. The years that had brought her 
strength and brightness had worn and sad- 
dened him. Her grey eyes were full of the 
| soft light of kindness; a deep compassion 
moved her, and made her speak her thoughts 
aloud. 

“Oh, Rex, you look tired,” she said. 
* Let us sit down here and talk. There are 
so many things I want to know. Have you 
been in trouble? Are you ill? Tell me.” 

He had never dreamt that their meet- 
ing would be anything like this. He had 
thought that it would be formal and cold, 
with Mr. Durleigh and Honor looking on. 
To be here, in one of Godiva’s old haunts, 
sitting alone with her, was so bewildering 
that he could hardly believe in it all. 

They sat down side by side on the bench, 
and he looked at her for a moment in 
silence. 

“No, I am not ill,” he said, answering her 
questions at last, “and I have not had any 
reason to complain of my lot, I suppose. 
The wheels have run as smoothly with me 
as could be expected.” 

“And yet you look so tired,” she re- 
peated. 

“ Tired {—well, I think I have been getting 
tired ever since you went away! I have 
been going on, plodding through the same 
work day after day, thinking the same 
thoughts night after night. Nothing is so 
wearisome as monotony.” 

He spoke in a lifeless way, and his voice 
had a dull sound. It was not a very heroic 
mood ; if the truth must be told, it troubled 
him to see his old sweetheart so pretty and 
bright. She had been getting on very well 
without him all this time; there was no 
reason to suppose tliat she had regretted 
her refusal. That parting scene in the Rich- 
mond garden came back with startling dis- 
tinctness. How angry and excited she had 
been then—how calm she was now! 

Godiva saw that Rex was sad and dreary ; 
but her instinct, sharpened and quickened by 
love, divined the cause. Her glance fell on 
the note that he was holding crumpled up in 
his hand. 

“ Have you forgotten the letter that Mr. 
Douglas gave you!” she asked. “I am 
afraid you are absent, Rex. 1 must find out 
| what is the matter with you ;—there is some- 
| thing that you have not told me yet.” 
| Why should I bore you with my discon- 
| tent, Godiva ?” he said, using her name for 

the first time. “It does not concern you if 
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my life is dull and spiritless. Your own is 
bright enough.” 

He was slowly opening the letter as he 
spoke. Only two lines were written in 
pencil on the sheet of paper which the en- 
velope contained, and they were these :— 


“ She strove against the stream, and all in vain ; 
Let the great river take her to the main.” 


The gloom vanished, and a sudden light 
broke over his grave face. Those two lines 
had told him all that he had wanted to find 
out. And her heart seemed to answer his 
thoughts with a strange silent response. She 
knew that she loved him, and she was not 
ashamed that he should know. 

“Godiva,” he said, quickly yet gently, 
“forgive my bitter mood. I hate myself 
and my ill-humour, dear.” 

“No, Rex, do not hate yourself,” she 
answered slowly, and their hands met, 
“ because” 

“ Because what ?” he asked with entreat- 
ing eyes. 

“ Because I love you.” 

She had not meant to speak so plainly, and 
she hardly thought of herself till she had 


spoken. Then suddenly her heart began to 
throb, and she blushed crimson. Ah, he 
THE 


would never guess how she had longed and 
prayed for this moment tocome! She had 
let the great river take her to the main; she 
| had been swept over all barriers of reserve 
| by the force of this strong feeling. If he 
had not seemed so lonely—so comfortless— 
she would have kept back the words; but 
they were uttered, and could never be 
recalled. 

“Godiva,” he said, “this makes amends 
for all I have suffered—ay, and deserved to 
suffer—through four weary years.” 

Then they sat together in silence for a 

time; and shadows and foreboding clouds 
_were far away from that tranquil garden. 
‘“‘ Rex,” she said at last, “it is meet and 
right that we have told our thoughts to each 
| other here. What better place could we 
| have found than the People’s Garden? It 
| was here that I walked with my father, often 
and often, in the cool of the day. And he, 
who so loved the people, and gave his life 
| for their good, is with us in the spirit in this 
Eden of theirs this morning. It is a truth 
that nothing which has truly lived can ever 
die. It is only the false lives that perish. 
| My father, and his teaching, and his great 
| love, are with us now, and for ever and 
ever.” 
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“They departed into their own country another way.”—Matt. ii. 12. 


t a Scripture is brief: it makes these 
wise men come and go—pay homage to 


‘the Babe, and vanish away again as briefly 


and mysteriously as the meteor-star they fol- 
lowed. Let us fill in the sketch with some 
living tints. Whence or how the fuller 
record came about these men boots nothing 
now. It might have been through dreams : 


it might have been through wakeful thought- | 


fulness, It is enough that the record deals 
in its own way—its old-time, Eastern, Indian- 
Jewish way, the way of a parable—with 
questions that lie deep in many hearts to- 
day, as they have jain deep in many hearts 
in every land through all these centuries that 
have come and gone, since first the tinkling 
of the camel-bells announced to Mary the 
coming of the strangers from the far-off East 
to worship her Babe. 

They have left Jerusalem far behind, and 
pitched their tents where a spreading cedar 


has gathered round it a fragrant undergrowth 
of pomegranate and olive. The crouching 
camels and their unstrapped bales and trap- 
pings make a simple stockade round about, 
where the slaves move softly to and fro 
—dusky, turbaned figures, made the duskier 
in the flickering light of the camp-fire in the 
centre.' The mats stretched before the fire 
are of costly texture and strange device, and 
on them three men are reclining :— 


“Three Signiors, owning many a costly bale; 
Three travelled Masters, by their bearing Lords 
Of lands and slaves. The Indian silk affords, 
With many a folded braid of white and gold, 
Shade to their brows; rich goat-hair shawls did fold 
Their gowns of flower’d white muslin, midway tied: 
And ruby, turkis, emerald—stones of pride— 
Blazed on their thumb-rings; and a pearl gleamed white 
In every ear; and silver belts, clasped tight, 
“Held ink-box, reeds, and knives, in scabbards gemmed ; 
Curled shoes of goat-skin dyed, with seed-pearls hemmed, 
Shod their brown feet ; hair shorn ; lids low, to think— 
Eyes deep and wistful, as of those who drink 
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Waters of hidden wisdom, night and day, 

And live twain lives, conforming as they may, 

In diligence, and due observances, 

To ways of men; yet, not at one with these, 

But ever straining past the things that seem 

To that which Is—the Truth behind the Dream.” * 


Long time deep silence reigned, then Rao 
spoke—Rao the astrologer—the man who 
knew the mystic meaning of the stars. “> 

“JT thank the Name,” he said, “ the Name 
of Names, our journey has been prospered. 
Two years have passed now since we started 
forth ; twice the passes have been filled with 
snow through which we came, and twice the 
harvests have been gathered, but the signs 
were true, we saw the star, we saw the Babe, 
and we live to set our faces home again.” 

“To the Name be praise!” said Scinda 
the diviner, the man who by much prayer 
and fasting, and by skill that he had gar- 
nered from old stained books, which only 
prayerful souls could read or understand, 
had learnt to see the signs of God in every 
flower that grew, in every star that trembled 
in the sky, and in every throb and feeling 
of the human heart. “To the Name be 

raise! Once my faith abandoned me, and 

feared the sin of my mistrusting God would 
lead to sore disaster. It was when yon 
Jewish king—Herod his name—summoned 
us into his presence. No sooner had I seen 
the man, than my heart became like stone. 
He spoke fair words ; his lips were honeyed 
and his smile was soft, but underneath his 
jewelled robe I saw a soul streamed and 
streaked with blood, so that I shuddered. 
It was hidden from me at the time what the 
sign portended : I feared it meant our death, 
so that when he spoke I heard him not, and 
the jewels on his crown were all to me like 
serpents’ eyes. I feared yon man; and in 
my fear I lost my faith that God’s great 
shield is ever round the soul that trusts Him 
till its errand’s done ; but God was good, He 
hore with my mistrust. What manner of 
dream was that you had, Suleiman, that 
warned us not to return to the dark man on 
the throne ?” 

“] fear the mists our. waking hours bring 
on have made it somewhat fade,” Suleiman 
said—Suleiman the poet, whose ears were 
open always to the song that breaks from 
the ripples on the lake, that floats on the winds 
which shake the blossoms from the trees, 
and. that trembles soft and low and sweet 
when the stars are raining down their light 
on the fields where the lambs lie close to 
their mothers. “ But through all my dream 


* “The Light of the World.” 





there rang the words, ‘Another way, another 
way!’ and they seemed to speak for the path 
our souls should take, no less than for the 
earthly road on which our camels’ feet should 
bear us. The words have been haunting me 
ever since, ‘Another way, another way!’ 
Can they mean that we must seek God’s face 
another way than that our books have taught 
us, and that our fathers—escaping eastward 
from Babylon’s captivity—handed down to 
us in our sacred scroll? What means this 
‘other way ?'” 

“T had not got that word,” Scinda the 
diviner said, “but a strange new-questioning 
spirit has been with me too, ever since that 
hour we looked upon yon peaceful Babe. I 
know not why, but to my eyes His swaddling 
bands seemed like a shroud, and His fair 
sweet head was resting on dark shadows 
sharpened at their edges into thorns. His 
destiny I see not clearly yet, but it shall be 
troubled, sad, and with no less a forfeiture 
than with His life must He discharge His 
errand to the world. Why should it be? 
Why should it be? Yon shepherd men we 
met told us the song they heard falling from 
the skies proclaimed peace on earth and 
God’s goodwill to be made clear to men. 
Why should the shroud be round the Babe ? 
Why should there be thorns beneath His 
head ?” 

**It is the very question that like a new- 
joined wound has been throbbing, throbbing 
through my heart,” Rao said—Rao who knew 
the stars—“ since that hour, when in the Tem- 
ple yonder, we stood within the Strangers’ 
Court and marked the sacrifices. To me it 
all was new and strange. Why should God 
seek for blood? Our gifts have hurt no life : 
we have presented Him with sweet ripe 
fruits, the best our orchards bore, with in- 
cense of the cassia, with gold dug from the 
rocks that could not feel the stroke, and with 
prayers and praises lifted up from grateful 
hearts. Why should blood be laid upon His 
altar? What say those sacred scrolls we 
purchased at Jerusalem ? Their word comes 
later down than since the time that Balaam 
(who was of our sect) first told about the 
Star that should arise in Judah.” 

Rao smote his hands together, and swift 
and softly as a shadow a swart Indian slave 
crouched low at his feet. ‘ Fetch the parch- 
ment scrolls, Hattim, that lie within the pur- 
ple coverings.” In a moment he returned 
and laid the scrolls at his master’s feet, then 
stood, his form erect, his black eyes flashing 
through their half-closed lids, his head bent 
like one intently listening. “I hear them, 
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too,” his master said. “Some merchant 
likely, belated on his way making for the 
city. Go, give him welcome.” The slave 
vanished among the camels and nothing was 
heard for a time but the tinkling of mule 
bells, far away at first, and sounding more 
like raindrops falling from the leaves into 
some quiet pool when the shower is over, 
but sounding clearer, harder, as they came 
nearer ; and led by the slave there stepped 


into the camp an aged priest. He spoke in 
the Aramaic tongue, and thanked his 
hosts for their friendly shelter. He was on 


the way to the Temple to fulfil his course : 
his month of service there began with the 
new moon, and he had wished to press on 
but had mistaken his way, and was wander- 
ing till he saw the light of their camp fire. 

They welcomed him —the three princelings 
did—in their grand, simple, lordly way, that 
had candour and kindness in every gesture ; 
and a carpet of richest pile was strewn for 
the stranger. When his wants were met, 
and the slaves withdrawn, and the camels 
had laid their necks low along the ground 

in, Rao spoke. 

“The God that directs the crane and the 
swallow on their flight held the bridle, father, 
that led you to usnow. We are strangers, as 
you mark ; our home is far beyond the Tigris, 
but we have been to your Holy City, and 
have seen your Temple and its sacrifices, and 
at these sacrifices we have wondered much 
what they might mean, what the Unspeak- 
able Name would have us know by them. 
Your sacred scrolls are here; we were about 
to ponder them when we heard your mule 
bells tinkle ; can our father help us? He 
himself, perchance, has offered sacrifices unto 
God ?” 

“ How else can we draw near Him ?” the 
aged priest replied, as he took the scroll from 
its casing and reverently unrolled it. “Is it 
not written that without shedding of blood 
there is no remission of sin? Can anything 
but blood make answer with God for the sins 
of the soul ?” 

‘‘ Bear with us, our father,” Suleiman said, 
“if we see not with you yet as the eye sees 
itself in the burnished mirror. The Great 
Spirit who gives inward light to all has not 
yet made clear to us why blood should 
sprinkle.God’s altar, or why death—the death 
of any creature—should be needful to win 
us peace from God. Is He not the All Mer- 
ciful, the All Pure, the Pitiful One, who is 
ever ready to forgive? We see not yet 
(bear with us, our father) how the kid taken 
from the flock, or the lamb snatched away 





from his mother, can, even with his blood, 
reach unto the sin that lies upon the soul. 
If the Spirit has given you light upon this, 
let it shine. We are men who seek to find 
the truth that lies within the dreams which 
men are all too apt to worship for the truth 
itself.” 

Long time the old priest mused before he 
spoke ; his eyes were closed, his lips moved, 
his spirit seemed away on the mount in 
prayer. ‘“ Men of the East,” he said at last, 
slowly, gently, as if the weight of his soul 
were on every word, “ do you know anything 
of the depths to which you have sent down 
your plummet? You have reached to the 
deep things of life, and it is sacrifice, SACRI- 
FICE we always touch there. Cain brought 
his offering to the Lord—melons, and citrons, 
and grapes—bloodless offerings all of them, 
and the Lord refused them, but He blessed 
the sacrifice of Abel—the slain lamb of the 
flock. Cain made no sacrifice, and therefore 
sin was still lying at his door. Gaze deep, if 
you can, into the deep things of life, into the 
truth which lies within the outward veil of 
things that so bedazzles men’s eyes and blinds 
their judgment, and say, Is it not sacrifice 
that lies everywhere there? The sun gives 
his light to be for life to our fields, but he 
is burning himself away for our sakes ; he is 
giving himself.for us. The herbs perish that 
flocks may thrive, and the flocks must yield 
their life for ours. The flower strives until 
it comes at length to fruit, and then it dies— 
a sacrifice for the new life it has ushered in. 
The mother longs for her babe and loves it, 
but it is no sooner hers to keep and rear for 
God than her life ceases to have its free and 
careless sweep—it is thenceforth bound up 
with her babe’s—she gives herself to it, a will- 
ing sacrifice. And there is no man who 
would do good, who would be true, and tread 
the path that’s right, but every time he 
makes his soul cling to what is right he has 
to wrench himself away from unseen hands 
that try to draw him towards some glittering 
bait which hides a snare, and no’man ever 
yet did good, or lived a true or rightful life, 
who did not know by dying daily to himself 
what sacrifice must mean—the Gate of God, 
through which alone His holy will can be 
fulfilled, in us, in all.” 

“ Ay, but,” Scinda said—Scinda, the man 
who saw the signs of God on everything— 
“these things touch not the point. True 
they are—our eyes have seen so much in the 
deeps of life, even when our feet were far 
away on our Indian strands, where mothers 
will die for their babes, and where men are 
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reckoned noblest who fall in battle for the 
weak. The song you sing our hearts have 
sung already—that sacrifice is the gate to 
every blessing. But how can the blood of 
a lamb from the flock ora kid from the herd 
bleach white again the soul of any man or 
woman that has sinned ?” 

‘“ Your words drive straight home, my son,” 
the old priest answered. ‘“ Many and many 
an hour the same great wonder has filled my 
soul and bent me low to God in prayer, and 
sent me, humbly anxious, to search out the 
scrolls, As yet, all is not clear. Only this 
much we know—the cleansing virtue, the 
healing mercy, is not in the blood of any 
creature ever yet laid on the altar. These 
are but signs—crimson tokens of a crowning 
mercy God has promised to bring in one day, 
when He Himself will come among us, and 
gather all sacrifices to Himself, and be Him- 
self the sacrifice for all. How it will all 
come to pass—how the Great Love will yield 
itself in love for us, we see not yet. But it 
shall be so—our hearts need it. Your own 
hearts witness to so much, and the days are 
drawing near of which the prophets spoke 
when they told that God would come. In 
His own way—soon! soon! That is our 
watch and prayer. Messiah-God must come ; 
to take upon Himeelf the great stroke of the 
world’s sin.” ‘ 

The old man paused, deep lost in thought, 
while the three princelings from the East 
looked on each other with deep, earnest, 
meaning looks. 

“How should Messiah-God come, my 
father ?” Rao asked in soft, reverent tone. 

“We cannot tell,” he answered ; “we are 
not sure.. At times the scrolls would seem 
to say that He would come with power, and 
riches of dominion. And then, again, they 
seem to say that He would come poor and 
weak, an infant of days. But, however He 
comes, we know that He must die—die for 
the sins of the people—for so it is written. 
Hark!” and opening the scroll on his knee, 
and shading his eyes from the fire-light, the 
old man read the words : “ He is despised and 
rejected of men; aman of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief ; and we hid, as it were, 
our faces from Him ; He was despised and we 
esteemed Him not... But He was wounded 
Sor our transgressions, He was bruised for our 
iniquities : the chastisement of our peace was upon 
Him ; and with His stripes we are healed.” 

The dying moon drew nearer to the rim of 
Judah’s hills, the great stars flashed with a 
greater light in the vault above, as the four 
men mused in silence, drinking in deep 


thoughts from the words they heard, as the 
parched grass drinks the dew. Then the 
three communed with each other in the low, 
soft Indian tongue, while the aged priest sat 
motionless like a man under a spell. 

“Our father ”—it was Suleiman spoke— 
“our life is great, and God is always moving 
in it, and God has led you to us. Your 
words have been keys that have opened to 
us riddles we long had pondered while we 
tried to read the truth that lies behind all 
dreams. We thank the Name that brought 
you to us. We go back to wait on God by 
‘another way’ than we trod before. We 
rest our hearts on Him who alone can be the 
sacrifice for the sin of the soul. You have 
torn veils away ; our eyes to-night have seen 
to the heart of life, and at that heart we have 
seen Love, and the name of Love is Sacri- 
fice. We bless God’s messenger and His 
message. 

“ But we, too, have our errand, and it is 
for you—even for you—for so God always 
sends a blessing to him who brings one. 
The Messiah-God has come; we have seen 
Him, we have worshipped Him; a little 
Babe, and His swaddling band was a shroud, 
and a shadow of thorns was round Him. It’s 
all plain now—all plain ; how it shall come 
to pass only the years can reveal.” 

So, through all the night, in the Aramaic 
tongue, these four talked together, their 
faces beaming in the oft-renewed light of the 
fire, their hearts burning at the good tidings 
they gave and got. In the morning the 
tents were struck, the camels laden, the 
mule led forth, but the four prostrated 
themselves in prayer, and when they rose 
they sang together the song of Christ’s true 
brotherhood :— 


“Love, which is sunlight of peace, 
Age by age to increase, 
Till angers and hatreds are dead, 
And sorrow and death shall cease’ 
‘Peace on earth, good will!’ 
Souls that are gentle and still 
Hear the first music of this 
Far off, infinite bliss! ’’ * 


My parable is spoken; can you read its 
riddle? The key lies there—it is never 
enough, never enough to pay homage to the 
Christ of the Cradle alone. He came, God 
in the flesh, eternal Love incarnate, to give 
Himself the sacrifice for the sin of the world. 
From the cradle to the cross—that journey 
every soul must take that would pass in 
peace to God. 





* “The Light of the World.” 
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God 
give O, winter comes in ghastliness : Those pretty robes which yonder sun 


orld. Man’s doubting, failing faith to bless, | Had wove of threads the earth had spun 
rney Stripping the world of summer dress. Are changed, for now their work is done. 
is in 

Sleep comes as tired nature’s right, 

And wrapped in sleeping garments, white, 
She waits the speeding of the night. 


Among the flowers, I see him there, 

Death, taking off those vestures fair, 

Changing them into dust and air. 
xXX—o7 
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E’en after Christ—blind man, forsooth, 
Has need that Nature teach the truth 
That death does but revive life’s youth. 


| Man’s vesture, which delights the eyes, 
| Is doomed to change. He never dies. 
To spring he wakes in Paradise. 
MARY HARRISON, 





MY SEA-GOING FOLK. 
By raz RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


M@= being at once a poor and a river- 
side district, the bulk of its inhabi- 
tants are’ naturally dock-labourers, deal- 
porters, corn-porters, coal-heavers, watermen, 
lightermen, and other the like long-shore 
people. But mingling with these are a con- 
siderable number of sea-going folk. Or 
perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
that a number of sea-going folk of the hum- 
bler kind—-sailors, firemen, trimmers, and so 
forth—have their shore homes in my district. 
To the casual observer the families of the 
landsmen and seamen appear “much of a 
muchness,” but to those who have daily to 
deal with them both, and who may have 
occasion to discriminate in the matter, the 
sea-going folk stand out as a class by them- 
selves. They have their especial charac- 
teristics, and have about them more of 
whatever touch of the poetical there may be 
associated with the lot of poverty, than 
most other sections of the poor. Even in 
their homes the influence of the mighty 
ocean is uponthem. “The better part of 
their affections is with their hopes abroad,” 
with those who go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters, with the 
vessels that carry for them more than mer- 
chandise, however precious—the lives of 
those near and dear to them. Even when 
not religious in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, they are in a sense a prayerful 
people. When storms are raging upon land 
they pray that it may not be so at sea, or if 
the weather signs seem to make it certain 
that “’tis a wild night at sea,” their petition 
is that He who holds the waters in the 
hollow of His hand will put forth His might 
to save. Whatever differences of opinion 
theologians may have upon the subject of 
the efficacy of prayer, these poor people— 
these mothers, and wives, and children of 
“our sailors on the sea”—have none. By 
them it would be held a sin not to pray for 
those who they had reason to fear might 
be in peril on the deep. While others are 
indifferent, they are fearful, and often 





enough tearful, weather-watchers, the posi- 
tion in this respect reminding one of Eliza 
Cook’s lines, — 


* The hurricane comes and the hurricane goes 

And little the heed we take, 

Though the tree may snap as the tempest blows. 
And the walls of our homestead shake. 

But the north-east gale tells a different tale 
With a voice of fearful sound ; 

When a loved-one is under a close-reefed sail 
On the deck of an ‘ outward-bound,’” 


And it is not only the outward-bound, but 
the homeward-bound also, that has to be 
feared for “when the stormy winds do 
blow.” ‘Indeed, in a general way the situa- 
tion of the homeward-bound is the more 
dangerous. The outward-bound can steer 
for the open sea, and if she be a stout ship, 
well handled, and have sea-room, she is com- 
paratively safe. But the homeward-bound 
may be approaching a rock-bound coast and 
running into fogs, a dangerous position even 
in calm weather, and doubly so in time of 
storm. 

Within doors the signs that tell of the 
sea-going folk are writ large for those who 
can read them. The shore homes of our 
sailors are, in their main features, much as 
the homes of other labouring people—one or 
two, or at the most, three-roomed homes, 
poorly and scantily furnished. But the 
ornamentation—and it is a matter for 
thankfulness that even in the poorest 
classes of homes there is, as a rule, some 
attempt at ornamentation—tells of those who 
cross the seas and visit foreign lands. The 
mantelpiece is “set out” with curiously 
shaped shells or pieces of coral, and “real” 
Japanese or Chinese painted or inlaid tea- 
caddies or trays, or figures in native ware or 
metal. Where “father” is a long-voyage 
seaman, with occasional leisure time either 
at sea or in foreign ports, the centre-piece of 
the ornamental arrangement will probably 
be a model ship which he has carved and 
rigged. This is carefully protected and 
proudly displayed under a glass-shade, and 
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is regarded as in the nature of an heirlcom. 
On the wall over these will be hung fans, 
Turkish pipes, festoons of cowrie shells, and 
similar cheap and simple curios. In the 
same way “mother’s”. brooch and Polly’s 
ear-rings most likely consist of foreign coin 
mounted to form these articles of personal 
adornment—-silver coins of small intrinsic 
value, but prized by the womankind as 
coming from ‘abroad, and having been 
brought as special gifts to them. Again, the 
pictures in these homes are mostly of a 
maritime cast, representations of disasters 
at sea figuring most prominently —wrecks, 
ships or fishing-boats “in a gale,” incidents 
of life-boat work, and so forth. But perhaps 
the most distinctive, and at the same time 
most noteworthy, feature in this connection 
is the framed memorial-cards hung picture- 
wise upon the walls. They are cards in- 
tended to keep green the memory of those 
who have found “a vast and wandering 
grave.” One is to the memory of a sailor 
who “died and was buried at sea.” Another 
to that of one who “went down with the 
steamship ZL——” Others refer to friends 
or relatives who perished in the wreck of 
this or that ship, and here is one “in proud 
remembrance” of a gallant. young seaman, 
the son and grandson of sea-going folks, who 
was drowned while bravely attempting to 
save the life of a shipmate who had fallen 
overboard. Here the tinge of poetic feeling, 
which, as it seems to me, is engendered even 
in uncultured minds by association with the 
mighty waters, is again apparent. For 
example, the memorial lines on the card last 
spoken of are,— 


* Do not fear, Heaven is as near 
By water as by land.” 


On another card that I recall to mind the 
lines ran,— 


Tis well to find our last repose 
Where the churchyard yew is nigh, 
But those who sleep in the desert or deep 
Are watched by the self-same eye.” 


A third bore the brief but — in- 
scription, — 


* In the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” 


While still another, forsaking “the poets ” 
and turning to the Book, gave the sublimely 
simple text, “ And the sea gave up the dead 
that were in it.” 

In the case of seamen who have “died and 
been buried at sea,” the surviving relatives 





receive some material memento of the loved 
and lest. Before the body is committed to 
the deep shipmates cut off and reverently 
preserve, until they can send it to the rela- 
tives, a lock of the dead man’s hair. His 
“ kit,” too, is brought back with his ship, 
and his friends advised.as to where it is de- 
posited under official care. The “kit” of 
an ordinary seaman before the mast—espe- 
cially if he has been for some time at sea— 
is usually a poor affair and is a good deal in the 
way of being a thing of shreds and patches. 
From a strictly financial point of view it is 
often scarcely worth the trouble of claiming, 
the garments of which it chiefly consists 
being of a kind that your wardrobe dealer 
would hardly be inclined to “take as a gift.” 
Nevertheless, it is likely to contain some- 
thing that will be held as priceless ; some- 
thing that will serve as a relic to those who 
hold the memory of their lost one all the 
more dear because as mourners they can 
never stand— 


“Where he in English earth is laid,” 


for that he is numbered with those who, 
coffined in their heavy-shotted hammocks, 
have been consigned to unmarked and un- 
markable ocean graves, or who have gone 
down in storm or wreck, where, 


“ The billows that beat was their winding shect 
And the winds sang their funeral dirge.” 


Among the possessions of the lost at sea, 
whose sea “kits” ultimately come into the 
hands of their families, is frequently found 
a Bible. In numbers of instances this comes 
as a surprise even to the relatives. The 
dead sailor has in life seemed—on shore, at 
any rate—wholly rough and reckless, and 
heedless of things spiritual. But in his 
calling he has seen the mighty works of the 
Lord in some of their most, impressive 
aspects, and the well-worn Bible taken from 
his sea-chest affords ground for the hope and 
belief that he has been impressed, has been 
led to search the Scriptures and to find m 
them eternal life. It is seen that the mes- 
sage of salvation has been made known to 
him, it is hoped, at an accepted time; that 
he has died as those who die in the Lord, 
and will be with them on the right hand 
when the sea shall give up its dead. The 
Bibles, and the locks of hair saved and for- 
warded by kindly and thoughtful shipmates, 
are lovingly treasured, but secretly and 
sacredly, and are only spoken of or shown 
on special or fitting occasions, 
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But if the lives of the sea-going folks in- 
volve especial causes for anxiety or sorrow, 
they have also their brighter features, of 
which the home-coming from a voyage of 


“father” is one of the brightest. This in- 
cident constitutes one of the few pleasant 
sights to be witnessed in my district. In 
these days of rapid communication and ac- 
curate information in such matters, a sailor’s 
family know by what tide his ship will be 
“up.” Having this knowledge, the wife 
will in many instances go to meet her hus- 
band as he lands. Partly, in some cases, 
that she may save him, if need be, from 


“ The harpies of the shore, who pluck the eagles of the sea;”” 


but in a general way in simple affection, in 
order that he may see as well as know that 
“there is an eye to mark his coming, and 
grow brighter when he comes.” The chil- 
dren left at home will know about what 
time to expect him there, and are on the 
look out to hail him with nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles as he heaves in sight in 
tow of his consort, while neighbours, as he 
passes along, exchange a welcoming “ What 
cheer?” with him. The wife is dressed in 
her Sunday best, and looks beaming and 
happy. The husband, sea- and sun-bronzed, 
has in honour of being thus under convoy 
donned his shore-going “ reefer” suit. If he 
is a short-voyage man, with but little time at 
home between his runs, he will probably be 
carrying over his shoulder his long, round 
canvas clothes-bag stuffed full with the 
‘washing portion of his wardrobe, which the 
wife will promptly wash and get ready for 
sea again. The husband, like the wife, looks 
smiling and happy, and the picture on the 
-whole is, as just said, a pleasant one to look 
upon. Occasionally it is Jack and Jack’s 
sweatheart who are thus seen together home- 
ward bound. In either case they come sail- 
ing cheerily along the street, yard-arm to 
yard-arm, as Jack himself would say, until 
they finally drop anchor in that safest of all 
shore-havens—home. This home-coming is 
regarded as a festive occasicn. It is cele- 
brated by a hot supper on the first night, 
and, by way of an indulgence, little Johnny 
and Jane are allowed to sit up later than 
usual, The next night there will perhaps 
be a family party to some place of public 
entertainment, or, if time allows, and it is 
the summer season, Jack, going upon the 
principle of the waiter who, when he had a 
holiday, spent it in voluntarily assisting 
another waiter, will give his family a treat 
in the shape of a blow on the river. And 








in doing so the sailor is wise, as well as a 
little self-sacrificing. In his company the 
day-trip to Gravesend or Sheerness, or it 
may be round the Nore and back, becomes 
interesting as well as healthful. So much I 
can say from experience. More than once, 
when indulging in that form of holiday my- 
self, I have “made up to” sea-going men 
from my own district, who were on board 
not in their professional capacity, but as 
excursionists, and they invariably proved 
desirable compagnons de voyage. Perhaps 
only the more intelligent of the sailor class 
would care for this mild—especially to them 
—form of pleasure. However that may be, 
I found them intelligent and observant men. 
They know the names and nationalities and 
destinations of most of the passing ships, 
and occasionally have a story to tell of some 
peril that the passing ship has encountered 
on former voyages. They point out the 
spot at which the Princess Alice went down, 
and where the ill-fated Northfleet was moored 
when she was run into, and recall some of 
the more thrilling incidents of those terrible 
disasters. They know the currents you are 
threading and the “set” of them, the names 
of the buoys or light-ships that are passed or 
sighted, and the particular dangers to navi- 
gation of which they give warning. Nor is 
it only of the river and shipping that they 
have a sailorly knowledge; they have some- 
thing of interest to tell you of the more 
prominent landmarks that are passed. 
Considering the arduous and hazardous 
character of their employment, the Jacks of 
the mercantile marine are poorly paid, and 
but too often poorly cared for in the matter 
of forecastle accommodation and food. In 
regard to the latter point the short-voyage 
men, the coasters, the colliers, and those on 
weekly or fortnightly runs out and home, 
are in a better position than the long-voyage 
hands. The short-voyagers “find them- 
selves” in provisions. They mess together, 
have their own caterer and cook, and by 
acting upon co-operative principles and pur- 
chasing in the cheapest markets, they manage 
to feed themselves substantially as well as 
economically. But even with this advantage 
given in, Jack, as just said, is poorly paid. 
Anything in the way of home-coming rejoic- 
ings would have to be upon a very limited 
scale indeed if they were solely dependent 
upon Jack’s earnings. Jack’s wife, however, 
is usually a thrifty, industrious, capable 
woman, who contributes by her labour to 
the maintenance of the household. She, as 
well as Jack, belongs to “ the wage-earning 
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classes.” Her husband being so much from 
home, she is in a position to labour for hire, 
with less detriment to family and domestic 
life than ensucs in the case of most other 
poor men’s wives, who have, as well as their 
husbands, to daily labour for their daily 
bread. She is a charwoman or a laundress 
or a needlewoman, or perhaps a “ hand” in 
some of the manufacturing industries in 
which female’ labour is employed. By her 
own exertions she can usually manage to, in 
homely phrase, keep the pot a-boiling while 
her husband is at sea; to find food for her- 
self and children, with perhaps a little to 
spare. In these cases Jack’s wages are re- 
served for the payment of rent, the reple- 
nishment of the wardrobe, and other of the 
heavier items of family expenditure. Nor 
where Jack and Jack’s wife thus pull toge- 
ther are there wanting Jacks who, through 
the instrumentality of the Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank, have their little account with her 
Majesty. As a class, the sea-going folks pay 
their way, can “hold up their heads with 
the best,” and are happy and comfortable in 
their degree. Unfortunately there are still 
foolish Jacks—Jacks whosé Jack-ashore 
customs would be greatly more honoured in 
the breach than the observance. These, 
however, are a decreasing section of our 
seamen, thanks to our missions to seamen, 
the influence of our sailors’ homes, and the 
general spread of education. The average 
seaman of to-day when on shore is a home- 
loving man. He does not “kick up his 
heels” or “ throw his money about.” He is 
still a generous fellow, but he is not merely 
foolish or thoughtless in his generosity. As 
an illustration upon this point, I may cite 
the conduct of a sailor in my district. He 
is on a fortnightly run, and has only two 
days in port at the home end. Naturally 
he is desirous of spending with his family as 
much as may be of the brief leisure allowed 
him under this arrangement, but for years 
he always spared time out of it to pay a 
visit to an old shipmate, who, by reason of 
physical infirmity, had fallen upon evil days, 
and become the inmate of a workhouse, in 
which he was destined to end his days. He 
teok his old comrade a regular and liberal 
supply of tobacco, gave him news of other 
former shipmates, and supplied him with 
newspapers, and all with a sea-breezy cheer- 
fulness of manner that enhanced the kindli- 
ness of his act, and brought a gleam of 
brightness into the ordinarily dull and 
dreary life of the other. A small matter 


this, perhaps, and only mentioned as being 





in its way characteristic, though one can 
easily imagine it meaning a great deal at 
the time to the friendless seaman, who, 
under stress of affliction, had been driven 
to seek a last anchorage in the workhouse. 
Owing to an incidental circumstance, I am 
somewhat specially in touch with the sea- 
going folk of my district. One of the lures 
of certain public-houses in the district is the 
announcement displayed in the windows: 
“ The Shipping Gazette taken in here.” The 
Shipping Gazelle is the paper of sea-going folk 
as sea-going folk. It is directory, guide, and 
newspaper all in one. Each week it gives 
methodical and exhaustive lists of homeward 
and outward-bound ships. The homward- 
bound with dates of clearance or sailing, 
and their ports of destination ; the outward- 
bound with clearance, sailing, or Channel 
dates. In addition to this it gives Lloyd’s 
list for the week, in which is recorded the 
arrival, or sailing, or passing, of all manner 
of vessels, Then there is the column of 
ships spoken, giving the date of the speak- 
ing, the bearings at the time of the ship 
spoken, the direction in which she was steer- 
ing, and—in most instances—the announce- 
ment most welcome of all to the relatives of 
seamen: “All well.” The paper further 
gives a complete list of “the sea-borne mails” 
for the week, specifying the dates of their 
despatch, and those upon which they are due 
at their port of arrival—important informa- 
tion for those who have friends at sea. The 
general maritime intelligence of the Gazette 
—including records of shipwrecks and dis- 
asters at sea—is comprehensive. It also gives 
special reports of law cases affecting sea- 
faring interests, and in its correspondents’ 
column it affords advice upon knotty points 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts. All this, 
with a variety of minor matters, makes the 
Gazette a specially important and interesting 
paper for sea-going folk. But the immediate 
interest of the individual mariner or mariner’s 
wife is generally confined to some single 
ship. They want to know if it has arrived 
at its port of destination, or at what inter- 
mediate ports it may have touched, or whe- 
ther it has sailed homeward-bound, or been 
spoken or signalled, or what not. In the 
systematically arranged pages of the Gazette 
such information is to be obtained at a glance, 
Or if the desired information is not there, 
that circumstance can be taken as negative 
proof that the ship has not been spoken, or 
has not sailed or arrived, as the case may be. 
A two or three minutes’ look at the paper is 
all that Jack or Jack’s friend requires to 
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inform them upon the point in which they 
are interested. But the Gazette costs three- 
pence, while it is to be seen “at the bar” of 
the Crown and Anchor free. That is, there 
is no specific charge for looking at the paper ; 
but; under the unwritten law governing 
these matters, the searcher after news is 
bound to “call for a glass for the good of 
the house”; and the good of the public- 
house is, as a rule, the harm of those who 
are tempted within its doors. Here, for 
example, where there is a disposition to fre- 
quent the public-house, a professed desire to 
have a peep at the Guzette is made a stock 
excuse for “dropping in,” and once within 
the walls of the dram-shop Jack ashore or 
his friends are under special temptation to 
drink. In this way the public-house an- 
nouncement that “T7'he Shipping Gazette is 
taken in here” becomes an incentive to 
drinking. In the hope of in some measure 
counteracting the effects of this “draw” in 
my own district, I follow the lead of the 
publican (on this head), and take in The 
Shipping Gazette. I make it part of my busi- 
ness to digest its contents, making mental 
or, if need be, written notes concerning ships 
in which I am aware seamen from my dis- 
trict are sailing. I can tell the relatives of 
the absent mariners at what dates the ships 
in whose movements they are interested 
were at certain ports, or set sail on their 
homeward voyages, or the like. I can inform 
Mrs. Smith that her husband’s ship was 
spoken on such a day “all well,” or inform 
Mrs. Baker that the vessel on whieh her 
good man is homeward-bound from Bombay 
was “off Aden” at a date which indicated 
that a good run is being made. In the same 
way, when Mrs. Brown, who has heard some 
alarmist reports concerning the safety of the 
1 , on board of which she has two sons, 
anxiously inquires if I have seen any news 
of the H——, I am able to reassure her by 
informing her that I see by the Gazette that 
after leaving Brisbane the H. had put in 
at Newcastle (New South Wales) with loss 
of foremast. That is all the Gazette states, 
but we know that what the Gazette says is 
all that there is to say. Its no news is good 
news. We can safely infer in this case that 
though the ship has been in rough weather, 
and sustained damage, there has been no 
injury or loss of life among the crew. Of 
course, there will be a delay for repairs, and 
a corresponding delay in the arrival home 
of the vessel; but, having timely know- 
ledge that such will be the case, the relatives 
of the crew will not experience the anxiety 





they would otherwise feel on the H—— 
becoming “ overdue.” 

As it is known among the people of my 
district that I keep myself posted in these 
branches of maritime intelligence, I am con- 
stantly being asked for information, or for a 
loan of the Gazette; and in numbers of in- 
stances I have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I obviate the necessity of a visit to the 
public-house. In this way, as I have just 
said, I am brought somewhat specially into 
touch with the sea-going folk of my district. 
I see a good deal of their home and shore 
life, and of those characteristics which, un- 
consciously to themselves, mark them as a 
class. I am a daily witness of their joys and 
sorrows, and of their kindness to, and sym- 
pathy with, each other in those griefs to 
which as a class they are more particularly 
liable. Though an unromantic, they are an 
interesting folk. The mercantile Jack of 
the period has nothing of the stage sailor in 
his appearance. In these days of steam 
transport he is as often stoker Jack as Jack 
before the mast. He is greasy and grimy 
when at work, and as a result of working in 
the heated atmosphere of a “stoke-hole ” has 
rather a pallid than a sea-beaten look when 
he is “cleaned up.” The work of a ship’s 
stoker being highly destructive of clothing, 
stoker Jack’s “ working clothes” are gene- 
rally of a nondescript order; it is in his 
shore “ rig-out,” his pilot-cloth “ reefer” suit 
and navy cap that he looks most sailor-like. 
At best he is not as picturesque a figure as 
our merchant seamen of the olden days, or 
the trim sailors of our modern Royal Navy. 
Nevertheless, in essentials he is still the same 
manner of man as the hardy and adventurous 
sailors who have made England first among 
the nations for commercial enterprise and 
maritime discovery—is strong and active, 
brave in danger, patient in suffering. 

As I have used it here, “sea-going folk” is 
perhaps scarcely a term of precision. The 
bulk of my sea-going folk, the women and 
children, are not sea-going. Some of them 
have never been on the sea, have never even 
seen it except in the way of an “eight hours 
at the sea-side” trip. But they are the 
mothers or wives or children of seamen. 
For them, though they may remain on land, 
there is but too often “sorrow on the sea.” 
Their hearts and thoughts are with the sea, 
their remembrance with the dead whose 
grave it has become, their daily and nightly 
prayers for those who may be in peril upon 
it, their trust in Him whom even the winds 
and sea obey. 
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By THe Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornine Preacuer at tas Founpura Hosprran. 


N his walks abroad the average Londoner 
on business bent cultivates indifference 
to his surroundings. To stop and gape at 
shop-windows, or at the too common spec- 
tacle of a horse sprawling upon the slippery 
asphalte, is, he feels, the work either of a 


rustic or of the person whose time is of no | 
importance. His absorption is natural. He | 
has work to do; so have nine-tenths of the 


people around him. He resents obstruction 
of his own: path, and is anxious to do unto 
other men as he hopes they will do unto 
him. 

But in his absorption he misses a good deal. 
The stream of life which flows through 
London streets is now and then diversified 
by a figure so strange that the marvel is it 
escapes the pressing attentions of a crowd. I 
have seen outside the Law Courts a repro- 
duction of poor Miss Flite—a little wizened 
old lady in the dress of forty years ago. A 
faded flounced skirt was spread out over a 
crinoline that had lost its symmetry in the 
crush of London crowds ; a shawl, once bril- 
liant in hue but now almost void of pat- 
tern, flowed down the back ; an old “ poke” 
bonnet covered 
the head, and 
down the lane 
within one saw a 
pair of black and 
piercing eyes. In 
St. Bride Street, 
the other day, 
printers’ boys hur- 
ryinghome passed 
without a sign of 
wonder an old 
man, tall, straight 
and of striking 
countenance, 
whose dress 
nearly repro- 
duced that of our 
grandfathers. 

If the faces and 
figures of menand 
women are so 
little remarked 
(when they go 
their ways with- 
out inviting at- 
tention), it 1s no 
marvel that other 
phenomena of the 


streets are unobserved. Who stops to mark 
the wayfarers drink at the fountains found (all 
too sparingly) in our streets? There is one 
at the top of Fleet Street, placed, happily 
enough, outside a chureh. If you pass that 
way with open eyes you may sometimes sce, 
in the gathering gloom of a summer’s even- 
ing, a tramp and his family trudging wearily 
along. It is a common spectacle and the 
details are generally these. The family 
are making for shelter ; doubtless for some 
familiar lodging-house in Flower and Dean 
Street or in the more open Brick Lane. 
They have given up business for the day. 
If you tender the man a penny, he is un- 
| prepared, and looks a gratitude which you 
_might have missed when he was asking alms 
| earlier in the day. The woman carries the 
| baby; and not seldom the man—ruffian as he 
| looks and may be—holds in his arms a child of 
| three or four, fast asleep, and the heavier load 
forthat. Fora tired party it is stillagood tramp 
through the city—quiet now in its centre, and 
only wakening to life again as we leave the 
Bank well behind us—to the crowdsof Aldgate 
and the gloom of grimy Spitalfields by-ways. 
Then the foun- 

tain comes in 

view. Thousands 

pass it day by 

day and _ never 

mark its presence. 

But these wan- 

derers are tired, 

and lack, _per- 

chance the wish, 

perchance _—_ the 

money, to “use” 

any convenient 

public-house. 

They stop. Man 

and wife drink 

without disturb- 

ing their burdens; 

the little boy re- 

laxes his clutch of 

his mother’s gown 

to drain the iron 

goblet ; and then 

they address 

themselves once 

more, to the -de- 

scent of Fleet 

Street. To the 

same pleasant 
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stream you may sometimes see the news- 
paper boy, hoarse with the proclaiming of 


“specials” and “all the winners,” dash up 


in haste, drink his fill and return to his little 
beat. Children, flushed with play in Cursitor 
Street, Dean Street and the alleys around, 
come here for free refreshment ; and some- 
times a juvenile nurse may be espied hoist- 
ing a thirsty three-year-old to within reach 
of the water. The man who vends laces, 
umbrella-rings, collar-studs and matches 
resorts thither as to an ancient friend ; and 
the blind-man of the neighbourhood slakes 
his thirst above whilst his little dog sniffs at 
stray drops below. 

Are they few to whom a draught of pure 
water is welcome? Ask your neighbour 





who goes up to the city daily, and he is quite 
likely to say that he has never yet seen the | 
wayfaring man stop to drink at a fountain. | 
But here are some figures. There is a foun- | 
tain at the Royal Exchange—a familiar object | 
to passers-by. For twenty-four consecutive | 
hours the drinkers at that fountain were | 
counted. From two to three in the after- | 
noon they came at the rate of nearly ten a) 
minute; in all 563 persons drank in that) 


hour. The number waned until, between 8 
and 9 P.M., only 130 drinkers were counted. 
Then there was a sharp rise to 235 between 
10 and 11; a still greater rise to 358 in the 
hour before midnight. The travellers were 
fewest between 3 and 4 in the morning, for 
then only 10 slaked their thirst and went 
their ways. The total for the whole twenty- 
four hours was 5,603. The fountain at 
Bishopsgate Church has a better record than 
this. In one period of twenty-four hours its 
customers were 6,666. Bishopsgate is not, 
upon the whole, more popular than the 
Royal Exchange during the day, but it gains 
rapidly at night. Thereby hangs a tale. The 
‘‘deputy” of the common lodging-house 
must needs turn out at the last unprofit- 
able customers not prepared with the four- 
pence fora bed. They may come in again 
at three or four; in the meantime there is 
nothing for them but the streets. Over and 
beyond these, there are the men and women 
for whom even the shelter of the kitchen 
during the day is impossible. They are not 
recognised customers, and no “ deputy ” will 
give them even a grudging welcome. They, 
too, have only the streets to rest in. If you 
wish to see how they contrive to pass the 
night, Commercial Street forms an excellent 
place of observation. For the most part 
they do not stray far, but it is their custom 
which brings up the night figures at the 
Bishopsgate fountain to double those of that 
at the Royal Exchange. A few hours’ watch- 
ing beside one of these fountains during the 
late hours of a sultry August day will show 
how many there are in our great city to 
whom “a cup of cold water” is not so poor 
a gift. 

But the merciful man, who careth for the 
life of the beasts that serve him, as well as 
for his fellow-men, does not forget that the 
ordinary drinking-fountain is inaccessible to 
horses drawing our cabs or the heavy carts 
and waggons which abound in London 
streets. Of old it was the publican alone 
who took thought for them. He long ago 
found out that a drinking -trough outside 
his premises was an excellent aid to busi- 
ness. Some men, with no immediate yearn- 
ing for half-pints, nevertheless entered his 
doors and drank something ‘‘ for the good of 
the house,” because their horses had tasted 
of his benevolence outside. Others, and 
better customers, found the trough a con- 
venient excuse. It was easy to persuade 
themselves that the horses needed water, 
when it was only the driver who urgently 
sought for drink. There is an old-fashioned 
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inn on a main road leading out of 
London which must find its water- 
trough a magnificent source of income. 
The trough is at the edge of the side- 
path ; between it and the house there 
is a broad square. The horses cannot 
drink unless they are brought within 
this forecourt. Once there, they are 
on private ground. When they have 
drunk, what is more natural than 
that the drivers should repay the 
hospitality of the publican by retiring 
within the house to taste the “ spark- 
ling ales,” the “ Dublin stout,” or the 
“fine Old Tom,” so conspicuously an- 
nounced upon its front? It is just 
possible that many carmen have found 
the attractions of that house a little 
too much for them. At all events, 
the vans sometimes stand there for 
hours. 

Now we have been at some pains 
to make cabmen independent of the 
public-house as a place of repose. It 
was hard upon the cabman—who, 
despite the acquisitive disposition he 
sometimes dis- 
plays, does 
really serve the 
public well — 
that he should 
have to choose 
between taking 
his meals out- 
side (or inside) 
his cab and in 
the evil atmo- 
sphere of the 
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average public-house bar. The cabman’s 
shelter is now a conspicuous object al} 
over London. Not seldom it is so prettily 
adorned as to win more than a passing recog- 
nition from as many of the public as are 
mindful of their fellow-men. A glance 
through the window may disclose one or 
two drivers discussing their mid-day meal 
with a good deal more ease than the worthy 
I found the other day seated within his cab 
and exploring the contents of a pudding- 
basin in sdlitary discomfort. The same 
spirit which thus cared for the cabmen has 
cared for the horses of London streets. 
What they suffered in the old days, when 
troughs were few, we know not; but the 
use now made of existing troughs must be 
eloquent enough. There is a double trough 
at the Marble Arch, familiar to cabmen who 
pass that way. Even in the early hours of 
the morning, when London, never wholly at 
rest, is at its quietest, there are customers 
for this water. They come up all through 
the night at an average of more than one a 
minute. They are nearly as numerous at 
midnight as at mid-day, and in all no less 
than 3,053 horses have been seen to drink 
at this trough in twenty-four hours. 

The character of the customers varies to 
some extent with the character of the neigh- 
bourhood. There is a trough near Spital- 
fields parish church which enjoys a very 
extensive patronage amongst the market- 
gardeners’ and farmers’ men, who bring their 
waggons, piled high with greenstuff, to the 
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neighbouring market. The patient beasts 
of the small dealers and the humble coster- 
mongers, who resort thither to buy, also profit 
by the kindly thought which placed that 
trough there. There is a very miscellaneous 
collection of vehicles to be seen day by day 
at the trough near Gray’s Inn, in the Theo- 
bald’s Road. Some of the suburban troughs 
have more distinguished clients. There is a 
handsome trough.at the end of Dulwich 


village, at which I once saw a magnificent | 


pair of horses (attached to a becomingly 
handsome barouche) drinking with quite 
plebeian zest. 


explained. It was August; the owner of 
the horses and the barouche was for the time 
out of town, and the horses needed exercise. 


Jones (let us call him), the coachman, was | 


accordingly giving them exercise. He was 
driving himself, and a young military per- 
sonage, smoking a short clay pipe, sat beside 
him on the box in an easy, unconstrained 
attitude, very unlike that in which Jeames 
was accustomed to compose himself in the 
same place. 
Jones, talking in a confidential manner to a 
friend, whilst Jones’s two small boys, vigor- 


ous but a little dirty, leaned out of the win- | 


dows and exchanged compliments with some | 


urchins who were watching the trough. 
It is hard to sum up the good deeds done 


The spectacle is, it must be | 
admitted, a little uncommon, but is soon | 


Inside the carriage sat Mrs. | 


|in thus supplying pure water for man and 

| beast ; but possibly a few more figures may 

| be helpful. At six London fountains the 

number of drinkers during twenty-four con- 

secutive hours was 25,356; at six troughs 

| 13,401 horses drank during the same period. 

| It is computed that the public street foun- 

tains and troughs of London supply water 

in one year to at least two hundred and fifty 

millions of drinkers. No account is here 

taken of oxen, sheep, and dogs, the wants of 

which are also cared for. The statistics are 

| absent, not because the needs of oxen, sheep, 

and dogs are ignored, but because it is 

almost impossible to number these drinkers 
accurately. 

One cannot deal with this subject without 

paying a tribute to the work of an excel- 

lent but too little known society. Forty 

years ago the public drinking fountains of 

London were few indeed. There was no 

lack of water in London, but it was some- 

body’s property. The New River and other 

companies were ready to arrange for the 

water supply of any reputable householder 

within their districts ; but it was not their 

| business to offer gratuitous refreshment for 

wayfaring-men, stil! less for the horses and 

cattle traversing the streets. The possessor 

of the whole or even a fragment of a King’s 

| Share in the New River Company in all 

| probability does not hold with Byron that— 

** till taught by pain, 

Men really know not what good water’s worth,” 

Taught by dividends (even as the 

householder is taught by the period- 

ical water-rate), he understands its 

worth extremely well. That is 

why, although the water consumed 

in London twenty-five years ago 

would have filled a lake seventy 

acres in area and six feet deep, 

very little of it was to be obtained 

for nothing in the streets. It was 

the late Mr. Samuel Gurney who 

first saw the evil and attempted 

to meet it in London. Mr. C. P. 

Melley had already shown how 

gladly drinking-fountains were wel- 

comed in Liverpool ; but London 

is sometimes a little conservative 

in works of this kind. Mr. Gurney 

experimented by placing on Snow 

Hill what is thought to have been 

the first free drinking-fountain pro- 

vided for London. The result of 

that experiment was never in any 

doubt. As many as five thousand 

persons drank daily at the fountain, 
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and the working-men of the neighbourhood 
showed their satisfaction by presenting a 
memorial to Mr. Gurney, in which expres- 
sions of gratitude were judiciously mingled 
with a plea for more fountains, That was 
in 1858, and in April, 1859, chiefly through 
the zeal of Mr. Gurney, the Metropolitan 
Drinking-Fountain and Cattle-Trough Asso- 
ciation came into being. It is a society with 
a very simplé object and a very long name ; 
but the long name has the advantage of 
fully expressing the objects of the associa- 
tion. 

The new association at once made its in- 
fluence felt in two ways. It erected foun- 
tains, and so brought the need and the way 
to meet it under the public eye. Whilst, 
therefore, some people gave money, others 


presented fountains and troughs, the care of | 
which was cheerfully assumed by the associa- | 





tion. Money is needed as well as troughs: 
for whilst four companies—let us give them 
due honour; they are the New River, West 
Middlesex, Grand Junction, and Kent Com- 
panies—will supply fountains free, the water 
for troughs has, in every instance, to be paid 
for. The resultant bill is a large one, for as 
much as £30 has been paid for a year’s 
supply to one trough. The money is not ill 
spent. If any man doubts the need, let him 
stand for a few hours, day or night, in some 
sultry August, near the trough in the Strand 
or the fountain at Bishopsgate church. If 
he can go away unmoved, indifferent, he 
must be one of those who for the present 
contemplate with unconcern the damning 
charge, “I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink ... Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
Me.” 





THE SIGN: A BABE. 


By J. MONRO GIBSON, M.A., D.D. 
* And this is the sign unto you; Ye shall find a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger.”—Luxe 1. 12, R.V. 


HERE are in the revised version two 
very slight changes in this sentence 


which make a wonderful difference in the 
sense, greatly increasing the suggestiveness 
of words already full of suggestion. One 
chief fault in the old version is the want of 
precision in the use of the articles, and there 
is no more striking illustration of it than the 
one before us. The former translation was, 
“This shall be a sign unto you; ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes,” 
whereas it should be, “ This shall be the 
sign unto’ you; ye shall find a babe.” Let 
us with some care note the difference. ‘This 
shall be a sign ” suggests the idea that it was 
one out of many; whereas, when you read 
“This shall be the sign,” it singles it out 
from all other circumstances, summons us as 
it were to dwell on it, to think over it, to 
attach the very greatest importance to it. 
Now look at the other article and see how 
much is gained by the opposite change from 
the definite to the indefinite. If it had been 
“Ye shall find the babe,” there is nothing 
more suggested than the pointing out of what 
babe among all other babes then in Bethlehem 
is referred to. But read with the indefinite 
article and see what new meaning and power 
there is in the words. The angel had just 
announced to them “a Saviour, Christ the 
Lord.” And now, how are they to recognise 





this wonderful Saviour, this Christ so long 
expected, this Lord to whom their homage 
and adoration are due; what is to be the 
sign? “This shall be the sign unto you: 
ye shall find a babe!” In the one case the 
idea suggested is the very ordinary one, 
“You shall find the babe you are looking for 
in such and such a condition ;” in the other 
case the idea conveyed is the most extra- 
ordinary and suggestive one, “ You shall find 
the Saviour you are looking for, Christ the 
Lord, in the form of a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” 
This, we are well aware, puts the mystery 
of the incarnation in the most offensive light 
to those whom the Saviour called “the wise 
and prudent.” The mystery of “God mani- 
fest in the flesh ” is offensive enough to them 
at the very best; but when the flesh in 
which the Divine was manifest is reduced to 
the compass of a babe’s, it is almost ex- 
asperating. It seems to them like the 
reductio ad absurdum of the Christian faith. 
The offence of the manger becomes even 
worse than the offence of thecross. But the 
sacred writers are as little afraid of the one 
as of the other. There is no veiling of the 
weakness of our Lord’s expiring humanity ; 
and there is just as little_disposition to veil 
the weakness at the beginning of that wonder- 
ful life as at the end of it. Accordingly, not 
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only is the fact of His helpless infancy with 
its poverty-stricken surroundings honestly 
mentioned, but special attention is called to 
it. Instead of the tone of apology, which to 
a superficial thinker might have seemed 
natural, it is claimed as the very signature 
of Heaven itself: “This shall be the sign 
unto you: ye shall find a babe wrapped in 
swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” 

Let us then be as honest and fearless as the 
Evangelist himself. It is to be frankly 
acknowledged that the first impression made 
on our minds is a sense of incongruity ; as if 
the humiliation—the cynic would say degra: 
dation—were too great to be credible. But 
on calmer and deeper thought it will become 
more and more apparent that if the Word 
were to be made flesh so as to dwell among 
us, it must be through the gate of helpless 
infancy that He enter; and that if He is to 
be the Friend of man, reaching down to the 
poorest and lowliest, it must be through the 
strait and narrow gate of poverty that He 
come into the world to bless it. In fact the 
more we really think on the subject, the more 
we shall be convinced that to the thoughtful 
mind this was indeed the very sign: “A 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and lying 
in a manger.” 

The truth is, if we analyse the notion of 
incongruity we have been speaking of, the 
offence of the manger, as we have called it, we 
shall find that it is due to a certain vulgarity of 
thought and feeling from which we are not 

et civilised enough to be altogether free. 

et us illustrate what we mean in a very 
familiar way. Some time ago the wife of 
the Viceroy of India was opening an exhi- 
bition in Burmah. There were present very 
many Burmese ladies of rank, arrayed in 
finery and loaded with jewels. When the 
representative of our Queen entered, plainly 
attired, without any conspicuous pomp of 
barbaric pearl and gold, they were sadly 
disappointed, and thought it could not be 
“the great lady.” Was it not perfectly 
natural from their point of view? They 
were not educated enough to look beneath 
the mere exterior; they had yet to learn 
that finery and jewels do not constitute a 
great lady: that true greatness is not such 
as can be exhibited to the vulgar eye. 

We have gone pretty far down the scale 
for an illustration, so as to set as vividly 
as possible before the mind the nature of 
the mistake we are dealing with. Perhaps 
it may be as well to take another illustra- 
tion which will show the very same blunder 
in a way that will come home even to those 





who are too refined to be in the least danger 
of mistaking jewellery for a sign of great- 
ness. Recall the mission of the prophet 
Samuel to the family of Jesse in Bethle- 
hem to anoint a king. It was really much 
the same as that of the shepherds: for he, 
as well as they, was sent to Bethlehem to 
find the Messiah, the anointed of the Lord. 
Let us see then how he went about it 
(1 Sam. xvi. 5). ‘“ And he sanctified Jesse 
and his sons, and called them to the sacri- 
fice. And it came to pass when they were 
come, that he looked on Eliab, and said, 
Surely the Lord’s anointed is before him.” 
Now mark well what follows: “ But the 
Lord said unto Samuel, Look not on his 
countenance, or on the height of his stature; 
because I have refused him: for the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh 
on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart.” And what was the 
issue? One after another of the stalwart 
sons was passed by until they came to little 
David, the baby of the family, so little 
thought of that they did not even call him 
to the sacrifice ; so that Samuel, it will be 
remembered, was perplexed when the last 
young man passed and there was no sign. 
And he said unto Jesse, “ Are here all thy 
children ? And he said, There remaineth 
yet the youngest. And Samuel said, Send 
and fetch him ;” and when he came, the 
sign was given, “The Lord said: Arise, 
anoint him; for this is he.” Now let us 
confess—is there not enough of weakness 
in us to sympathise both with Samuel and 
with Jesse, in expecting that, of course, the 
Lord’s anointed must be found among those 
that looked like it, and that the very last thing 
to be looked for was that the mere boy, re- 
garded at home of so little consequence that 
they did not think it worth while to call 
him in on an occasion of so great interest— 
that the boy, the baby of the family, should 
be the very one whom the great prophet was 
sent to anoint as the future king? Suppose 
now that David had been not a boy only, but 
a mere baby, would it have altered the case ? 
Would there have been really any more in- 
congruity in Samuel’s selection and anointing 
of him ? Apparently there would have been ; 
but really there would not. 

“The child is father of the man ;” and to 
him who looks not on the outward appear- 
ance, but on the heart, who looks through 
the environing flesh to the life it environs, the 
tiny germ has already in it all the beauty and 
the glory of the full-blown flower. Besides, 
it is only to the shallowest mind that it occurs 
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to suppose that there is any less distance 
between God and the largest man, than 
between God and the smallest child. There 
is, there cannot but be, mystery in “ God 
manifest in the flesh”; but if once it be 
allowed as a possible thing at all that the 
Spirit of God should dwell in human form, 
and animate a human life, the difficulty is 
not at all increased by taking the form at 
its smallest, and the life in its germinal 
stage. 

But so far, we have been only meeting the 
objections of those with whom the offence of 
the manger has not yet ceased. It is time 
we were trying to see the real meaning and 
value of the sign. We have seen that it is 
only to those who will judge after the out- 
ward appearance that the angel’s sign seems 
so inappropriate as to be no sign at all. Let 
us now try to look at it as the angel did, and 
as taught by the angel the humble shepherds 
did, and see it as the very signature of 
Heaven. 

On this great subject, for it is a great 
subject, a few thoughts, briefly and rapidly 
presented, are all we can hope to reach ; and— 

(1) Child-life is nearest Heaven. Accord- 
ing to outward appearance baby-life is at the 
bottom of the scale. Measured by bigness, 
physical and intellectual, it is farthest from 
the empyrean. But the measures of Heaven, 
remember, are not measures of bigness ; and, 
according to the measures of Heaven, child- 
life is not at the bottom of the scale of 
humanity, but clear at the top. We need 
not remind our readers of our Lord’s own 
utterances on this subject—how, for instance, 
when asked, “ Who is the greatest in the 
Kingdomof Heaven?” He “tookalittle child, 
and set him in the midst of them, and said 
to them, Except ye be converted and become 
as little children, ye shall in no wise enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven” ; and many 
other such like things said He. 

Wordsworth’s most famous poem is full of 
this thought. If it is not quite clear in the me- 
mory, a few lines will serve to recall it :— 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy ; 
The youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Ison way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day,” 
That is a sad view of human life, we admit ; 
and it need not be a true one now that 
Christ has come, and made it possible to keep 
the fresh child-life of the heart, along with 





the “ years that bring the philosophic mind.” 
But for those who will not have the new heart, 
for those who will not have the Eternal Life, 
which keeps fresh with the changing years, 
on which custom does not lie with a weight 
heavy as frost—for such it is sadly true ; 
and we have only to look about us to see 
evidence of it everywhere. How many angel 
faces do you see among grown-up people ? 
But look at the children. There is scarcely 
one of them that is not a cherub. Ay, 
even in the slums, where the environment is 
not only poor but hideous, you will see fresh 
angel faces; but alas, alas! in a very few 
years the angel will all be gone out of them. 
Take man as a sinner, and the life of his 
childhood is, as Wordsworth puts it, “his 
being’s height ” ; and therefore it was not at 
its lowest, but at its highest, that the Lord 
of Glory entered our feeble humanity ; and, 
in this point of view, we can see something 
of the profound meaning of the angel’s word 
to the shepherds: “this shall be the sign 
unto you, ye shail find a babe!” The 
humiliation will be not less, but greater, 
when that Face shall be marred and scarred, 
furrowed with thought and pain. The 
heavenly light will never leave that Eye ; 
but the lines of care must take even from 
that Face the angel lustre of its infancy. 

(2) The sign is most appropriate, because 
it makes it evident that the Saviour of the 
world meets us at the extremity of our weak- 
ness and helplessness. If, so far as the inner 
life is concerned, thie Saviour entered huma- 
nity at its highest point, so far as the envi- 
ronment of the life is concerned He entered 
it at its very lowest. What is more helpless 
than an infant? And when was infant more 
destitute than the Babe in the manger at 
Bethlehem ? Had the anointed Saviour en- 
tered the world miraculously as a full-grown 
man, suddenly springing into being like the 
fabled Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, or 
that other from the foam of the sea at Cythera 
—had this been the manner of His entrance, 
where would have been the Gospel for the 
children ? And where would have been the 
Gospel for the poor? How could we ever 
have believed Him to be “bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh?” And how could we 
have been assured of a Brother’s sympathy ? 
Or even if, while condescending to enter our 
human life through the same humble gate- 
way of infancy and childhood as all the rest 
of us, He had been born in the purple, in 
royal state, with the entrattce to His chamber 
guarded against all vulgar intrusion, what 
would these shepherds of Bethlehem have 
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thought of it? How would they have felt 
about it? Could they have imagined, or in 
any way brought themselves to realise, that 
that was a Saviour for them? Had these 
been the conditions of the birth, the angel 
would have had to leave out of his announce- 
ment two little words, which, though very 
small, are, like many other little things, of 
the very greatest moment—the words “to 
you.” But as things are he can put them in, 
and does put them in, and not only so, but 
manages to get them in twice, and the second 
time with a special significance, which, from 
the point of view we have now reached, will 
be readily appreciated: “There is born ¢o 
you this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord; and this is the 
sign unto you: ye shall find a babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a manger.” 
And observe, that in these facts, indicating 
the extremity of weakness (a babe all wrapped 
in swaddling clothes) and the extremity of 
want (lying in a manger), there was the 
guarantee that the salvation was for all; for 
if it reached down to the very extremity of 
human want and weakness, surely all must 
be included. Hence not only the important 
“to you,” but the still more important “to 
all people ” depended on it: “ Fear not: for 


behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, 


which shall be to all the people.” Surely 
nothing could be more appropriate as a 
sequel to such an announcement than the 
words before us: “This shall be the sign 
unto you” —the sign that the Saviour is for 
you, the sign that the Saviour is for all, rich 
and poor, young and old, strong and weak— 
literally “all the people.” 

(3) One thought more. The swaddling 
clothes and the manger were the sign of our 
Lord’s humiliation. They stood for the 


whole course of self-denial which marked | 
that Holy Life throughout, until the cruel | 


cross finished what the lowly manger had 
begun. Now this self-abnegation was the 
special signature of Heaven inthe life of Jesus. 
Not His miracles. These are not to be under- 
valued. But even in His mighty deeds it is 
not the marvel of them, but the love and 
mercy which find expression in them, to 
which the sacred historians specially turn 
their readers’ thoughts. There was a reve- 
lation of Divine power and wisdom in the 
life of Jesus; but that was not the great 
revealing. The great revealing was the reveal- 
ing of the Father's love. Now that love 
could not be really revealed to man apart 
from the humble, lowly life of which the 
manger birth was the fitting portal. Even 





to have lived in state and splendour on the 
earth would have been a humiliation for the 
Son of God; but it would not have been 
such a humiliation as would have revealed 
His love to men, Angels might have seen 
and wondered at the sacrifice ; but men could 
not have seen it. And it was necessary that 
men should see it. We must see into the 
heart of Jesus to get a glimpse of the heart 
of God. But what opportunity could we 
have had of seeing into His heart if He had 
led what we generally understand by a royal 
life on earth, had He been surrounded by 
admirers ready to fulfil, or even to anticipate, 
every wish—He might have loved us all the 
same, but where would have been the evi- 
dence? Ah! little did His enemies know 
that in doing Him shame they were showing 
forth His glory—that they were laying all 
future generations under obligations for the 
revealing of that heart of love which would 
not have been possible without their cruelty. 
Oh! yecruel Scribes and Pharisees, we thank 
you; ye fickle multitudes, we thank you ; 
Judas, we thank thee; Caiaphas, Herod, 
Pilate, we thank you all; for it was your 
cruel treatment that let us all see the Divine 
glory of our Lord, the glory of His heart, the 
glory of His love. Ye mocking murderers 
that insulted Him in His last agonies, we 
thank you too; for if it had not been for 
you we could not have heard the heavenly 
music of that holy prayer; “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 

It is not the miracles that show us most of 
the Divine glory in the life of Jesus—it is 
not the transfiguration scene—it is not the 
voice from Heaven, saying, “ This is My be- 
loved Son”—it is not even the resurrection 
and ascension—it is the Love, the love in 
sorrow, the love in utter self-denial, that 
runs all through that life of God upon the 
earth—the self-denying love, of which, in 
His entrance into the world, this was the 
sign: ‘“‘a babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
and lying in a manger.” No, we are not 
ashamed of the manger; we will not hide 
away the swaddling clothes; we accept the 
sign, we glory in it, we know from it, and 
from that holy life of which it was the lowly 
portal, that “God is love,” and we rejoice 
in the assurance of which it was the sign, 
that unto us, and unto all people, there 
was born in Bethlehem that day a Saviour 
who is Christ the Lord. And it is our prayer 
that He who, by His birth at Bethlehem, 
brought the life of Heaven into humanity, 
may bring that heavenly life into the soul of 
each one who reads these lines, Little chil- 
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dren, you may be God’s children ; and you | 
are, if only you love Christ, as we hope you | 
dc. One of the great Fathers of the Church 

once said, and his words are very true, as well 

as beautiful: “The Son of God became a | 
child among the children, in order that child- 
hood might be made holy.” Young men and 
women, you are developing rapidly in many 
ways; bat see to it that you have in you 
that fresh life which never grows old, which 
takes delight in that which is pure and 
lovely, and will come as freshly to you 
when you are old, or after you are dead, as 
it does now. Oh, see to it that, with the 
manly and womanly frame and the maturing 
mind, you have the lowly, loving, simple 
heart, open to God, and truth, and heaven. 


Men and women, old and middle-aged as well 
as young, we hope you know what it is to 
have within you a well of water springing up 
ever fresh unto eternal life ; but, if not, there 
is a gospel of Christmas joy even for you ; 
|for, however far you may be from the 
|“ Heaven that lies about us in our infaney”— 
however people may say of you that “never 
for him do the hinges turn of the ivory gate 
and golden,” there is hope for you, there is 
| hope for all—only let the holy child Jesus 
_be formed within you, let the spirit of the 
| living God quicken your dead souls, and you 
will be born again fresh as an infant, and 
the golden gate of the kingdom of God, with 
| its life unfading, shall be opened wide before 
| you. 
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By rae Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


NSTINCT 
must be a 
great difficulty to 
the materialist ; 
one of thegreatest 
with which he 
has to contend. 
Whence is it? 
What is it? 
The secret tuition 
which directs the 
beaver to con- 
struct its dam, 
the squirrel to lay 
up its hidden 
stores, the spider 
to spin its silken 
4 web ; the guiding 

impulse which in these latter days of the 
dying year is taking from us half our 
feathered friends, and bringing to us in 
their place a host of their hardier fellows. 
We have the facts. Every spring they 
come, every autumn they go. And as they 
arrive they meet others leaving, and as they 
leave they meet thoze others returning—a 
double ebb and flow of feathered life. And 
surely enough of interest attaches to these 
periodical migrations without the need for 
prying into questions which we shall never 
be able to answer, and discussing problems 
which no finite mind can solve. And, after 
all, we do know the two great causes which 
act as the principal factors in turning birds 
twice a year into feathered pilgrims. One 
cause is Climate, the other cause is Food. 








A bird like the fieldfare, although hardier 
than its first-cousin the thrush, is neverthe- 
less unable to bear the rigours of a northern 
winter, and so travels southwards as soon as 
the leaves begin to fall. Sometimes even 
our winter is too severe for its constitution, 
and then it travels farther still, and spends 
just a few days with us on its return journey 
in the spring. The swift, on the other hand, 
a native of Northern Africa, cannot endure 
the heat of a tropical summer, and so flies 
away northward in time to escape the 
pitiless scorching of an almost equatorial 
sun. Probably no bird is so sensitive to 
extremes of heat and cold. It leaves its 
home to avoid the heat, and yet suffers 
terribly if the air be chill in the land of its 
temporary sojourn. Often and often have 
swifts been picked up dying and dead in the 
later days of an English spring, chilled 
through and through by a biting northerly 
wind, or frozen by the cold blast which 
comes with the hail of a vernal thunder- 
storm. 

The question of food, of course, is depen- 
dent upon that of climate. Autumn frosts 
begin, and the insects disappear, and so the 
birds which prey upon those insects are 
perforce obliged to depart, driven hence not 
only by stress of weather, but also by want 
of food. But again, although our British 
Islands cannot supply the swallow, and the 
swift, and the nightjar with the insects which 
they need, they can supply the redwing and 
the fieldfare with worms, and snails, and 
slugs, and hips and haws. And so we.ex- 
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tend hospitality, as it were, to one class of 
birds, although compelled to refuse it to 
another, and the autumnal exodus is balanced 
by an autumnal immigration. 

Much the same order is preserved by these 
travelling birds, both in their arrival and 
departure. The chiff-chaff and the willow- 
warbler (‘‘hay-bird,” the-.rustics call him) 
are generally the first to come, and usually 
the last to go. Sometimes one sees them 
. even in the gusty days of March, and they 
linger on until the first frosts of autumn 
bring down the last remaining leaves from 
the trees. Close upon them follows the 
active little sand-martin, bound for the steep, 
soft-walled quarries wherein it can scoop out 
its odd little burrows with little exertion, 
and not much fear of molestation. Then one 
notices a house-martin or two, pioneers of 
the host which will appear a few days later ; 
and then the’ fork-tailed swallows come; 
and last of all the swifts, which are seldom 
to be seen before the latter end of May. 

The old ideas about these birds and their 
“hibernation ” still linger, it seems, in some 
country districts. “One here” (Kénigsberg), 
wrote Master George Boukeley, somewhere 
about the year 1620, “in his net drew up a 
company or heape of swallows as big as a 
bushel, fastened by the legs and bills in one ; 
which, being carried to their stoves, quickened 
and flew, and, coming again in the cold air, 
dyed.” And in the pages of 4 popular 
almanack, published in the year of grace 
1889, I find precisely the same statement 
made in all sober earnest—i.e., that swallows 
do not migrate, but at the approach of winter 
conceal themselves deep down in ponds or 
streams, and there, clinging together in great 
clusters, lie torpid until the warm days of 
spring call them once more to active life ! 
Strange how these false old notions live on 
in spite of daily spreading knowledge. 

The swift is one of the very few birds 
which do not seem utterly exhausted by 
their long journey over the sea. Five 
minutes after its arrival it is hawking for 
flies as actively as if it had just left its nest 
after a long night’s repose, for its astonishing 
physique is scarcely susceptible of fatigue, 
and the untiring muscles are like so many 
rods and strands of tempered steel. Swal- 
lows are less vigorous, and are generally glad 
a to rest awhile on the rigging of any 
vessel which they may chance to meet. And 
when they reach the land at last one often 
sees them sitting in hundreds upon the shore, 
too wearied even to snap at the sand-flies 
which are flitting in thousands around them. 





So with other birds as well. Their strength 
seems most accurately adjusted to the length 
of their journey, and the immigrants as they 
arrive drop upon the shore, utterly unable to 
fly for another hundred yards. If they chance 
to be blown out of their course by contrary 
winds, and find no place whereon to rest 
awhile, they perish. The gulls and the terns 
are better off, for they can sit on the sea 
itself and rest as long as they will. But the 
poor migrants, less favoured by their struc- 
ture, have no such power; and to them to 
stop in their flight, unless to perch awhile 
upon the yards of a friendly ship, means 
death. 

How these birds find their way to the 
exact spot which they left six months before 
is a puzzle indeed; yet so they do. A 
marked pair of swallows have been known 
to return year after year to the very same 
spot beneath the eaves of the very same 
house, winging their way thither over some 
three or four thousand intervening miles of 
land and sea. What a marvellous memory 
the birds must have, thus to recollect all the 
details of a journey which they have taken 
perhaps but once previously, and that six or 
seven months before! For they must surely 
carry with them a mental map of the country 
over which they have passed, clear and dis- 
tinct in every detail, indelibly photographed 
upon their tiny brains. Wonderful as is the 
instinct of the carrier pigeon, which brings 
it safely home froma distance of hundreds of 
miles, it is as nothing compared with that of 
these tiny migrants, in whose case the hun- 
dreds of miles to be travelled are replaced 
by as many thousands, and which have to 
journey in the first instance to a bourne 
wholly unknown. 

The nightingale, again, is a very regular 
migrant in its going and coming, and I have 
often thought that the same individual bird 
returns again and again to the same locality. 
When I was a boy there was a thick bramble- 
bush near our house to which always resorted 
a nightingale of particularly rich and ex- 
quisite song. And we always looked out— 
or, rather, listened—for him on the twelfth 
of April. On the eleventh he was hardly 
ever there; once, I think, he delayed his 
coming until the fifteenth. But in other 
years, as a rule almost without exception, 
he began his song on the twelfth; and then 
we used to go out in the evening and whistle 
in answer to his song, while he would come 
nearer, and nearer, and nearer in his excite- 
ment, until at last he would sit in a hedge 
only some four or five yards away. Fora 
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Swallows, 


nightingale is always extremely jealous of a| And that challenge he accepts with the 
rival, real or supposed, and can easily be | utmost alacrity. At first, as one answers 
brought to close quarters by anyone who | him, he merely tries experiments, singing 
will remain motionless and carefully whistle ; fresh notes or fresh combinations, and then 
in answer to the bird at every break in his, waiting to see whether that strain also will 
song. No very accurate imitation of his | be imitated. But before very long he is 
own rich notes is needed, for a nightingale’s | sure to be roused to keener emulation, and 
ear is not at all discriminating, and his mind then, in his excitement and—I fear—jealousy, 
is simply filled with the fact that he has | he will sometimes come almost within arm’s 


been challenged to a sort of musical duel. reach. But oh! the squall which he sets up 
XX —58 
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when he finds out his mistake, and discovers 
that his supposed rival is not another night- 
ingale at all, but that he has been taken in 
and deceived by a mere human biped! One 
would scarcely believe that it could proceed 
from a nightingale’s throat, far less from 
that self-same throat from which, a few brief 
moments before, those floods of liquid melody 
were welling. Yet the bird soon forgets his 
disappointment and disgust, and the very 
next night one can go and entice him again 
in like manner. 

It is an odd fact, by the way, that the cock 
nightingales—which alone sing, in spite of 
Shakespeare’s opinion to the contrary*— 
precede the hen birds by several days, and 
appear to spend the interval before the arrival 
of the latter in practising their choicest me- 
lodies. For a nightingale’s voice suffers some- 
what during his ten months and 4 fortnight 
of silence, and a little preliminary practice is 
necessary before his lost powers come back 
to him. And full well do the bird-catchers 
kuow that if he is to thrive in captivity and 
freely pour out the beauties of his song, he 
must be trapped now, before he has chosen 
his mate ; for if he be taken after his choice 
is made, he will sureiy pine away and die. So 
they tempt him with mealworms, whose 
attractions he cannot resist ;.and then for 
him it is good-bye to the woods for ever. « 

Although the song of the ‘nightingale 
usually ceases by the end of May or ‘the 
beginning of June—for after the olive-brown 
eggs are hatched, and his mate has no longer 
to be comforted during her weary vigils, his 
voice breaks and goes—the bird remains with 
us until well on into the summer, and seldom 
takes his departure until quite the latter end 
of August. By that time many of the mi- 
grants are going or gone. The cuckoo is 
generally the first to leave :— 


“In July he begins to fly, 
Come August, go he must.” 

The brown hairy caterpillars—“ woolly 
bears,” we called them—on which he loves 
to feed have all “spun up” in their silken 
cradles, and turned to pups, for which he 
does not care at all. The climate, too, tries 


him a little, for he seems to know that the 


cooling nights will soon grow cooler still. 
And so off he goes, pioneer of the great 
autumnal exodus, back to his South African 
home, where hairy caterpillars are always to 
be found, and floods, and hail, and snow, and 
bitter east wind have no terrors. 

” "When every goose is cackling, would be thought 


No better a musician than the wren. 
Merchant of Venice, Act v., Scene i. 





Then goes the nightingale, quietly and 
unobtrusively, One does not miss him, for his 
song has been silent for weeks. A few days 
later the swift, delicate of constitution, and 
intolerant of cold night dews, leaves its 
friends the swallows and the martins, and 
sets out also upon its long pilgrimage. The 
nightjar, too, goes about the same time ; and 
strangely bold does it become for the while, 
and curiously indifferent to the usually de- 
tested daylight. Once, in this autumn season, 
I knew a travelling nightjar to come and sit. 
upon a window ledge while the sun was high 
in the heavens ; and there it quietly rested 
for some little time, oblivious of the fact that. 
two of us were standing and watching it, not 
more than a foot or two away. When it had 
rested sufficiently it turned its head towards 
the sea, which lay about a mile away, and 
set off upon its journey. And this was in 
the brilliant sunshine of a hot August day. 

Next one fails to notice the pretty, active 
little flycatchers, which all the summer long 
have been busily hawking for flies and such 
minute life-atoms before our very windows ; 
for they are confiding little fellows, these 
flycatchers, and not at all afraid of man at 
moderately close quarters. And then one 
no longer sees a whitethroat flit out of the 
hedge and dive in again a few yards farther 
on. The corncrake is silent too, for he is 
over the sea by now, and comfortably settled 
in hiswinter quarters. And then the swallows 
and the martins begin to congregate together 
in those ominous gatherings which are so sure 
a precursor of autumn ; and one knows that 
in a few brief hours they will have left us 
also, And when they go very few of our 
summer visitors are left ; and the shortening 
days and the fast-falling leaves tell only too 
surely of the bleak and chilly days at hand. 

The chiff-chaff is almost the last to leave 
us ; for it is a robust little being, and can 
stand a good deal of cold weather, and so 
remains until it has seen almost the last of 
its fellow emigrants depart. But the kestrel 
is the last of all, for he goes not until near 
upen December, when the ground is frozen 
hard, and mice do not venture from their 
holes. And even then he leaves a few of 
his kind behind. him,-representatives of the 
family, so to speak, while he himself is absent 
abroad. 

And while all this eompany have been 
departing, a band of substitutes have been 
silently taking their places. Birds from the 
far north, these, most of them, hardy of con- 
stitution and inured to cold, and yet not able 
to endure the biting winter frosts of the 
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lands where they hie them in summer. But 
some come from the south, like the wood- 
cock, which is regular almost to a day—the 
20th of October—and stops to rest for a 
brief space by the sea before travelling on to 
inland woods. Terribly exhausted they are, 
some of them ; so exhausted that they can 
be knocked down with a stick, or even cap- 
tured by hand. For they have not the iron 
muscles of the swift and the sea-gulls, but 
can just swing their way over the sea, and 
no more. And so a short sojourn by the 
shore is necessary, that strength may be re- 
gained for the last. part of the long journey. 

The short-eared owl, or woodcock owl, 
comes with them, although it is not of 
them, and then for a time has a very un- 
owlLlike way of getting into turnip fields, 
and so being flushed with the partridges. 
This owl, like the kestrel in winter, always 
leaves some of its number behind when it 
goes over the.sea in the spring. Strange, 


this division of forces, the one band going. 


off regularly to the Continent to nest, and 
the om band as regularly staying behind. 

The fieldfares and the redwings, most 
social of birds, come down from their homes 
in the north, banished for six long months 
and more by the eo! hand of winter. And 
so they visit us, and hunt in the field for 
slugs and worms, and for hips and haws in 
the hedges. And they always come in such 
flocks; “not in single spies, but in batta- 
lions.” They have no idea of solitude at all, 
but must fly in company, and feed in com- 
pany, and roost in company all the winter 
long. And when spring comes round : again 
they return to their northern haunts, and 
nest in company there. 

But sometimes even our comparatively 
mild winters are too severe for the fieldfare 
and the redwing, and then they betake them- 
selves, first to the sheltered valleys on our 
southern shores, where the sharp north wind 
may justly be expected: to lose its sting and 
bitterness, and then, if still the frost should 
hold, to lands more southern still. But it is 
seldom that one does not see the pretty, 
speckle-breasted birds all the winter long ; 
and good cause indeed has the farmer to 
bless them for their coming, when he thinks 
—if ever he does so think—of all the snails 
and slugs which they have captured for 
him. 

Snipes, too, come over in mid-auturnn— 
great snipes, common snipes, tiny jack- 
snipes, and other snipes too very often—by 
way of reinforcement to those whom early 
in the year they left behind them. For some 





of these birds—like naturalised foreigners— 
for family or other reasons see fit to make 
our country the land of their adoption, and 
go not away in the spring when all their 
fellows depart. And in early summer days, 
as one walks through the low marsh lands, 
one sees these settlers flying aloft, and per- 
severingly “drumming,” in that strange way 
of theirs, high up in the air above. How or 
why they do this I do not know at all. I 
do not think that any one has quite settled 
that question. But probably the vibration: 
of the rapidly-quivering wings is the actual 
cause of the sound, for it is only uttered—if 
one may justly employ that term—as the 
bird : flutters downwards in his descent. 
Meanwhile the hen is sitting closely upom 
her eggs, or zealously guarding her newly- 
hatched young. And he who catches sight 
of her will only do so by purest accident. 
According to M. Fatio, who recently read 
a paper on the subject before the Physio- 
logical Society of Geneva, the snipe is an 
amateur surgeon in a small way, and not 
only dresses any wounds which it may re- 
ceive with down plucked from its own body, 
but even manufactures splints wherewith to: 
secure a broken limb. According to this 
observer, who brought forward a quantity 
of evidence in order to corroborate his state-: 
ments, the stem of a feather serves as the 
actual splint, and is fastened to the leg by 
means of a long strip of narrow-leaved grass 
wound tightly round and round. And the 
bird is also said to take great care properly 
to “set” the bone before applying the 
bandage. In one case brought forward by 
M. Fatio a poor wounded snipe, shot in both 
legs and lost for the time, was found next 
day to have applied such splints to both its 
fractured limbs, and on its beak, clogged 
with coagulated blood, was still some of the 
down which it had applied as a dressing. 
Among the smaller birds, the snow bunt- 
ing and the: brambling are strictly winter 
visitors; but the former, being a hardy 
Norseman, is usually content with Scottish 
Weather, and only comes south now and 
then. The brambling goes everywhere, and 
is far more commonly to be met with ; for 
it is a gregarious bird, like the fieldfare and 
the redwing, and travels in large flocks. 
But one is very apt to mistake it for its 
first cousin the chaffinch. The two birds 
are so very much alike in size, and colour, 
and habits. And as they are very good 
friends, as near relations should be, and feed ' 
and live together on perfectly amicable 
terms, one cannot well be blamed for con- 
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fusing the two together, and looking on the | have seen or heard fifty or sixty ! 


That 


whole flock as composed of chaffinches only. | was my record two years ago, and other 


But ducks, and certain of the marsh-loving 


birds, form the main body of the army of | 


winter migrants. They come in great variety, 
and also in some abundance. Not quite so 


commonly as they did in days of old, how-| 


ever ; that is not to be expected, for we are | 


so fond of draining our old fen-lands, and 
growing corn and turnips where was nothing 
but ooze and slime, and naturally the 
ducks do not like the changed condition of 
affairs. Where are they to find worms and 
water-snails if we will persist in drying up 
all the mud? So that when one goes into 
the fenny-land of Norfolk, and engages the 
natives in friendly converse, one hears much 
about ducks in the past, but not much about 
ducks in the present. But then the fen- 
land in Norfolk forms one of those districts 
‘where everyone goes out with a gun. The 
Wild Birds Protection Act is practically a 
ead letter, for who is to enforce its regula- 
tion when the nearest policeman is fifteen or 
twenty miles away, and the country all 
around is a practical wilderness? So that 
one hears the gun throughout the spring 
and summer, and every year the birds be- 
come fewer and fewer. One sedge-warbler 
in a long day's outing, when one ought to 





birds were scarce in proportion. The pity 
of it—the pity of it! And we cannot re- 
place them, cannot bring them back. Our 
marsh birds are most surely doomed, and 
twenty years hence, perhaps, will be but 
casual visitors, like the avocet and the stork 
and the spoonbill, which once bred com- 
monly in our islands, and now are but 
seldom seen. 

That is why the autumnal immigration 
of our marshland birds has something of 
sadness about it; for one feels that they 
will not so come much longer, and that 
every year is reducing their numbers. What 
will our bird-fauna be like in the time to 
come? The hawks are going, and the owls 
are going, and the kingfisher is going, and 
one seldom sees a magpie or a jay. Terns 
and sea-gulls are shot in thousands, that 
their wings may be used to “decorate” 
ladies’ bonnets, or from mere love of killing ; 
and starlings, and robins, and sparrows, and 
finches are shot, and their plumage dyed 
to resemble that of their gaudier fellows. 
The pity of it—the pity of it! Shall we find 
out our mistake before it is too late? Or 
shall we live at last in a birdless world, in 
which the Insect is master of all 4 





THE TREASURY. 


By 


8. HARVEY-JELLIE. 


Marx x1. 41—44. 


Y the marvellous strokes of these verses 
we have set before us a picture of 
sublime suggestiveness. 

The background is dark—selfishness, hy po- 
crisy, misunderstanding of Scripture, worldly- 
mindedness, self-righteousness, which throw 
up in strange contrast and bold relief the 
form of Jesus Christ. His face bespeaks a 
grieved heart, for of the people there, none 
were in sympathy with Him; they had not 
grasped the meaning of His words, “ My 
Kingdom is not of this world.” 

He, in whom dwelt the Godhead bodily, 
trod earth’s Temple floor with a majestic 
presence never before seen, and shed around 
a light that could only eradiate from a life of 
heavenly purity. 

His ears had heard, His eyes had seen, 
and His heart must have been pained. 

He was leaving the Temple never more to 
enter its courts, and He paused to rest by 
the treasury, and watching there He saw the 
many pass by and cast in their gifts, But 





seeing not as man seeth, He looked into the 
heart. Motives underlie actions, and while 
each offering was needed, He knew that to 
the giver it profiteth nothing save by the 
spirit, therefore he observed how they cast in. 
As over a landscape darkened by the heavy 
clouds of a lowering storm there sometimes 
breaks forth one gleam of sunshine to relieve 
the gloom, so at that moment of heart- 
wounding, one honest act of loving devotion 
cast its radiance across the shadow of the 
scene. Was it pity that drew out His atten- 
tion as a widow, poor and lonely, came that 
way’? None knew how she had toiled. and 
suffered, none heeded her pains or cared for 
her sorrows ; and the gift, had it caught the 
eye of yon rich contributor, would, maybe, 
have caused a smile of contempt. 

For her, ‘twas well that it was Jesus sitting 
there. His searching eyes were not dazzled 
by the glitter of gold or brass, and such 
without heart-love were spurious coins, 

He knew the ring of true gold, and His 
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quick ear heard the worship that accom- | He judgeth righteous judgment. Be not 


panied the gift, and knew she gave her all. | 
So large an offering, it stood alone in His 
notice, for in it He saw faith, love, and trust. 
And did He recognise His spirit in her act ? | 
for this was how Jesus gave—His all—Him- | 
self. 

It is no mere supposition, for He spoke 
as one who had authority when He said, 
“Verily, I say unto you, that this poor widow 
hath cast more in than all” (43rd verse). 


has found it was worth missing all the favour 
and patronage of earth. And still it is a 
fact that over against the treasury of life He 
watches—the same just and holy Saviour, 
and He sees how men and women cast in 
each day as time goes on. All are putting 
in—words, deeds, work, thoughts—and the 
treasury is filling. 


time is near. 


And | 
she who gave satisfaction to His dear heart | 


Not quantity, but quality, | 
must count for eternity, and the reckoning | 


| afraid, lone contributor, as you feel it seems 
so little, though it is your all—that patient 
care of a sick or aged one—those gentle 
words to the irritable ones—that better : spirit 
which you won from prayer and self-denial. 
| His lovi ing eyes ever magnify the good. 

| Weary ‘worker, making sunshine in your 
| little sphere, striving to use one talent faith- 
fully, holding back nothing for the love you 
bear Him, joyfully cast in your all, your “two 
mites ” if no more. 
| All are casting into life’s treasury, and pass- 
ing on, out of earth’s vast temple, into the 
unseen world ; and Jesus has taken count of 
all, and to such humble, conscientious souls. 
will surely say, ‘ Ye did it unto Me.” 

And we tread now the courts of time, and 
drop into the treasury our daily gifts, and in 
His balance each is weighed, for He wants 
and values our devotion, and no heart-giver 
can miss His rich blessing. 





TWO SCENES IN BRISTOL. 
By SOPHIA WILSON. 


1831. 


it is no unprofitable exercise for those 
among us who have seen some scores 
of changeful years, to look back on the time 
when we first gained knowledge of the large 
world, wherein men strove and _ suffered 
for causes beyond our childish ken, to lay 
hold of such a reminiscence, and add to it 
details learned at a later period concerning 
the same events. If, moreover, we compare 
those old-world histories with the deeds and 
the tendencies observed in our ewn day, we 
shall be better qualified to say whether there 
is justification for the common lament that 
the former times were better than these. 
Such a glimpse of contemporary history 
flashed on the writer at a very early age, in 
fact at an age when a two-bladed penknife 
seemed a marvel of ingenuity and brilliance ; 
when, moreover, the handling of it had all 
the sweetness of “stolen waters.” What a 
delightful experience was in the spring and 
the snap that set open the pencil blade to 
the young idealist! But another blade with 
a beautiful pointed end was yet to be ex- 
wmined, Another pull tested the firmness of 
the spring, but the snap was never arrived at. 
In a moment the pink fingers were crimsoned, 
and there was a horseshoe cut, which looked 
large to childish eyes, though the finger 


SCENE I. FORMER DAYS.— 


which it sliced must have beon very small. | 


| But, oh! the terror of the flowing blood and 
the new kind of pain to one who had “ never 
felt 2 wound |” 

Of course, there was a ery of “ Mother !” 
and there was a mother’s true response. 
And here comes in the reminiscence made 
indelible in a child's memory by an other- 
wise trivial event. While binding up the 
wound and soothing the terrified and con- 
science-stricken transgressor, the large-hearted 
mother uttered these well-remembered words, 

“Think of the poor wounded men at 
Bristol.” 

The sufferers to whom that mother’s sym- 
pathy went out, and for whom she bespoke 
her child’s pity, had lately held possession of 
the fair city where her son was studying 
surgery, and his life had been in danger 
from them while he went out with those 
who were trying to save valuable property 
and yet more valuable lives in the frightful 
méelée. 

His letters, giving a modified account of 
what he actually saw and heard during two: 
days and nights of unchecked riot, were read 
and re-read in thé family until their folds 
(closely written over and wonderfully crossed 
down to the little space leit for the seal) 
began to be prematurely tattered. Like 
many other letters of the pre-Rowland-Hill 
period, they have gone into regretted obli- 
vion, The writer, too, has passed away, anil 
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the story of that time will here be told from 
later gleanings of his experiences and those 
of other éye-witnesses handed down orally or 
in print. 

It does not appear that the rage of the 
populace was roused by an unusual pressure 
of want. Bristol was far more prosperous then 
than now, and though trade had its fluctua- 
' tions, some of which caused suffering, no one 
alleges that suffering as the exciting cause 
of the riot. 
pinched at such times were of opinion that 
the Reform Bill, then under discussion, would 
relieve them from those troubles, and they 
were much irritated by hearing that Sir C. 
Wetherall, Recorder of their city, had said 
in the House of Commons that the people of 
Bristol were totally indifferent to Reform. 
Indignant at this misrepresentation, some 
thousands of citizens met Sir Charles on his 
next official visit, and protested against their 
wishes and feelings being thus belied. Yet 
after that the same statement was repeated 
in the House by him who had received the 
protest of those assembled thousands. 

An angry reception awaited Sir Charles 
when he next arrived in Bristol to open the 
Assizes of November, 1831. Through the 
contrivance of the. authorities he escaped 
the threatened violence, and the people then 
vented their anger'on the inadequate force 
that had been brought together for his pro- 
tection. 

* At first,” says a contemporary narrative, 
“the soldiers were well received,” the anger 
of the populace being chiefly directed against 
the special constables, who, undisciplined and 
unsupported, irritated the meb without being 
able to impose any check upon their ravages. 
The soldiers in the meantime trotted about 
amicably until long after dark, when, the 
riot appearing now to grow dangerous, they 
were at last ordered to draw their swords. 
But not until midnight did those weapons do 
more than flash aimlessly in the torch-lighted 
streets and in Queen Square. After twelve 
o'clock they were used in a regular charge, 
but so leniently that only one man was 
wounded to death. The people, startled 
into a temporary dispersion, but not really 
daunted, gathered here and there to pelt the 
soldiers with paving-stones. Here the first 
fatal shot was fired by a dragoon who was 
struck by one of these stones, and this had 
the effect of rousing the mob to fury against 
the troop to which that soldier belonged.. 

Before Sunday morning dawned. the wreck- 
ing was renewed in the square, and ‘the 


But those who were chiefly | 


| on at the sacking of the Mansion House, and 
| received fresh volleys of stones without. re- 
| taliation or defence.. The insurgents now 

were simply a mob, reinforced by men who 
cared for nothing but pillage and drink. All 

semblance of political significance in the riot 

was gone. Yet, strangely enough, the com- 
| manding officer of the soldiers still thought 
| the populace might be pacified by yielding, and 
he sent to a town five miles away the troop 
which was peculiarly obnoxious on account 
of that fatal shot. The few soldiers that re- 
mained rode from one - public building to 
another, powerless to defend more than one 
at a time, and the mob quickly sacked all 
that they abandoned. 

The plunderers were now reinforced by 
the prisoners from various gaols that were 
broken open, and all were maddened by the 
plunder of spirit stores. The soldiers, few 
and exhausted, were for a time withdrawn 
to quarters, and during that terrible Sunday 
night fire and pillage reigned supreme. Pri- 
vate houses were sacked and burnt, and in 
them perished many poor wretches eager 
for plunder and helpless from intoxication. 
In the hour of their triumph more of the 
mob were falling victims than steel or shot 
had destroyed before. Nobody doubted now 
that resolution was the greatest mercy, and 
no honest citizen of whatever shade of poli- 
| ties felt any sympathy with the bands of 
ruffians who were devastating the beautiful 
| city. 

Abandoned by their military protectors 
the men of Bristol still had the spirit of 
Englishmen. Before morning light on Mon- 
day, four thousand citizens of all classes, 
each distinguished by a white badge on the 
arm, had banded together to-defend their 
houses, with or without military aid. But 
the latter was not.wanting to them. By five 
o'clock the few dragoons were out of barracks 
again, and by six fresh troops arrived in 
command of two resolute officers. 

The strategy required was of the simplest. 
The strongest and soberest mob always fails 
to guard its rear, and the mob that had 
reigned over Bristol that night was now 
deeply demoralised. In-the streets where it 
was still raging, a comparatively small band 
of soldiers, charging with drawn sabres at 
both ends simultaneously, drove the rioters 
into a compact mass, their arms being pinned 
down and: their feet lifted from the ground 
by the sudden recoil from each end of the 
street. Where side streets presented them- 
selves, a wild surge sent down a crowd of 








soldiers, having no orders, looked helplessly | fugitives, whose flight was hastened by the 
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iron clang of hoofs and the appalling cries 
of men and boys cut down in the charge. 
Some, it is said, dashed through the ruins of 
houses still smoking, and others were too pro- 
bably lost in the attempt to do so. ‘The 
neck of the riot was broken, and the banded 
citizens patrolled the streets, succouring the 
wounded, apprehending the violent, and 
dragging the well-known ringleaders from 
their hiding places. 





SCENE II. THESE DAYS.—1891. 


And now the days of riot and bloodshed 
are secn in the dim perspective of three- 
score years. Sunday peace now prevails 
in the city that once had a Sunday wreck- 
ing. - The afternoon schools have broken 
up some time ago, but there is an unusual 
passing of boys up a quiet street on the 
border of that part of the town which is 
occupied entirely by artisans. And these 
boys are not of the artisan: class, but in 
appearance and jin fact, of the public school 
stratum of boyhood. 

Many of them will soon be scattered over 
the face of the earth and the rest will face 
the hard problems of a growingly-humane 
country at home. We think also that as 
Englishmen, brought up under manly influ- 
ence, they will bring to their pilgrimages 
and their problems the “virtus” of the 
ancient world—the brave resolution so de- 
signated in the noble language of ancient 
Rome. But will any higher than heathen 
virtue be theirs? Are they learning any- 
thing: more than that morality which is 
simply ‘an enlightened selfishness? Are 
they growing up in the knowledge that 
they have higher duties before them than 
the labour of self-maintenance in a crowded 
and artificially living country? If they go 
abroad, will their aim be to subdue the earth 
to its rightful King? To see whether these 
questions are set before them, let us go back 
half an hour and see whence these brisk 
young walkers come. 

A quarter of a mile away is a new and 
stately church, with open and pleasant sur- 
roundings, built in the midst of an emphati- 
cally working population. Of the parishioners 
we shall have more to say by-and-by. For 
the present we will look at the boys lately 
mentioned, of whom 600 are in the church. 
It is pleasant to them to attend it sometimes, 
and that for a better reason than the walk 


and the variety which is wisely made in | 


their usual Sunday programme. What is 
the chief charm of St. Agnes’ Church to the 
young congregation ? 


The answer is that it is in part theirs. 
From its infancy as a poor and struggling 
mission, the work represented by this beauti- 
ful church has been largely supported by the 
school in which they are growing up; and 
they look round upon it with the pleasure of 
those who have a vested interest therein. A 
former student of this school (now engaged 
in beneficent work for north-country boys *) 
is in the pulpit. He preaches on the subject 
of Moses, daintily reared and highly educated, 
going “out to his brethren and looking on 
their burdens.” He draws a picture of the 
hard and joyless life to which working lads 
are often bound; and he sets before his 
young hearers such grand life-work as Moses 
chose, “ seeing Him who is invisible.” 

Again, an evening service in the same 
church is closing, and the congregation are 
heartily singing Faber’s well-known hymn, 
the “Pilgrims of the Night.” That hymn, 
set to an irresistible tune, is seldom,-if ever, 
sung otherwise than heartily, but most of us 
have heard it sung where its plaintive tone 
seemed almost grotesquely inappropriate. In 
this service at St. Agnes’ one has, at any 
rate, no sense of unreality in those pathetic 
words. Most of the congregation bear marks 
of having lived long and hardly if not 
“drearily.” Probably the appearance of age 
is deceptive in many of them here. The 
only persons present who are not of the 
artisan class are the clergyman and his wife, 
who certainly carry the impress of more 
years than they have actually lived. The 
stamp on every face is that of sound, hard, 
patient work, accompanied by anxious thought 
in some instances, in others by the struggle 
for existence which must take place some- 
times when the workers’ wages are only just 
sufficient, at the best of times, for the sup- 
port of a family. The congregation is not 





filled up with children. They are having 
| their own service in the mission-room at- 
| tached to the church, and these services, as 
well as a mission service in another part of 
| the parish, are carried on by artisan members 
| of the church and parish organization which 
has its head and centre at St. Agnes’, where 
| meet in real union those to whom life is 
| easy and those to whom it is hard and bare. 
To show how complete and natural is 
the union we must change this scene again. 
It is Saturday afternoon at the school of 
| which mention has been made, and “ eall- 
over” has just taken place. After that 
'a number of boys betake themselves to 
| * See “Our Juvenile Labour Office,” Sunday Magazine, 
February. 
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the College Close, but the seniors of the 
school are not there. Though some very 
important cricket is coming off next week, 
the noble play-ground seems for the time to 
have lost its charms for the elder boys. 
‘They are waiting about the College gates for 
. some guests who arrive by scores and soon 
by hundreds. They are the work-a-day 
men and women from that working parish— 
not simply members of the congregation, 
but workers attached to the church in 
some definite class or office. Sunday-school 
teachers are here with adult members of the 
choir, of clubs and classes, of the Church 
Army, and the outside mission. A few com- 
municants, too aged for active work, are 
here simply as church members. The 
elder boys meet these seven-day workers at 
the College gates, and conduct some of them 
to the chapel, where the head-master, whose 
guests they are to-day, and who is the chief 
founder and builder of their church, reve- 
rently shows them that in which his own 
mainistry is carried on, and explains its 
symbols and adornments. The College 
library and museum are shown by the head 
boys to other guests, who, having also a 
museum and library in their own club-room, 
derive pleasure from seeing these fine ad- 
juncts to the College, which is their special 
friend and benefactress. The “big school,” 
to use the boys’ phraseology, now receives 
the workers by instalments, and bountiful 
refreshments are served to them by the 
head-master’s family and servants. They 
have to-day all that is best in his house, and 
his best is good. 

Weary and somewhat out of health with 
months of scarcely broken work, yet su- 
premely content, he looks on and gently 
observes to a bystander, “ If I had attempted 
this ten years ago, almost all the masters 
and all the boys would have been out of 
sympathy with me.” These words are full 
of encouragement to those who would bring 
together “the two halves of the world,” that 
they may well know each other. 

The speedy turning of the tables to make 
room for rows of seats; the filling of the 
dais with young musicians and their instru- 
ments; the speech of the head-master con- 
veying a warm welcome, and that of the 
head-boy giving a cordial invitation to the 
city boys to join in gymnastic clubs, and in 
the delightful project of « sea-side camp ;— 
all these are expressions of good-will from 
sons of wealth to sons of toil, and very 
warmly are they answered with the elo- 
quence of manly hearts. 





And now the daylight has waned, and the 
beautiful chapel is lighted up for a short 
service, in which the workers, young and 
old, rich and poor, join heartily. Then -all 
return to the big school for supper and 
leave-taking, and all go to home and rest 
before the workers’ welcome Sabbath. 

And what has been achieved by the even- 
ing’s proceedings beyond the heart-warming 
to the toilers of the city, who find time also 
to toil for the bodies and souls of their fellow 
men and women? If this were all, it would 
be much ; but it is not all, or nearly all. 

Whatever St. Agnes’ owes to the College, 
we may be well assured the College owes 
more to St. Agnes’. Men are largest who 
live in largest sphere and know it best. The 
day after the party, a College boy observed 
to one of the masters: “I did not know poor 
people were like these. Of course, I like 
them very well in our own village, but I 
thought poor people in towns were very 
vulgar.” Very vulgar! This is the key to 
nine-tenths of the bitterness that has caused 
class strife. ‘Our soul is exceedingly filled 
with the scorning of them that are at ease.” 
There is no limit to the privation that 
English people will bear while sympathy 
and just respect are not withholden from 
them. The men of Bristol bore the reverses 
of their trade with quiet fortitude, and did 
not even rise in angry insurrection on 
account of delays in the passing of the 
Bill from which they hoped so much. The 
thing that goaded them to fury was the 
cynical disregard of their feelings and opi- 
nions shown by an old lawyer who claimed 
to represent them, and who treated their 
wishes with a contemptuous indifference 
which only dense, inexcusable ignorance 
could account for. To him they were simply 
“vulgar,” blatant herds, whose opinions 
were not worth inquiring into, and whose 
earnest protests might be passed by as so 
much idle noise. This fine aristocratic scorn 
translated become the damage of a frenzied 
mob and a wrecked city. 

That does not stand quite where it did, or 
nearly where it did in Sir Charles Wether- 
all’s time. The increased political import- 
ance of the working men and a higher sense 
of duty among’clergy and educated laymen 
have done much to break down the barrier 
of blank indifference to and unconsciousness 
of the characteristics of wage-earners in the 
town —their self-respecting independence, 
their occasional depth of suffering, their noble 
fortitude, their mutual kindness, generous 
and courteous as that of princes. 
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t taped dost not love the morning light, 
The noontide hour ; 
Thou lov’st' the first-born peace of night, 


Fair flower : 


Not courting gaze of public view, 
But glad to bloom 
When stars begin to tremble through 


Night’s gloom. 


How many a soul through sunny light 


Is sealéd fast, 


But opens to the touch of night 


At last! 


The gilded hand of sunlight’s powcr 
Has failed ; but grief 
Awakens into fragrant flower 


And leaf, 


ARTHUR L. SALMON, 





A WORKING GIRLS’ CLUB; 


HOW AND FROM WHAT IT GREW. 


T was never my fortune as child or girl to | 
be thrown into close contact with the | 
poorer classes ; my first experience was in a | 
northern town, where I was asked to help a | 
clergyman with a “ Band of Hope,” in about 
as poor and miserable a locality as it is| 
possible to conceive. Much as I wished to | 
be lielpful and of use, I felt utterly out of | 
my element ; however, time went on, and an | 
interest and affection sprang up which led | 
one to hope that “a.good time” might come | 
in future, and thus hope, like a Will-o’-the- 
wisp, led one on and on. 

A time came when it was deemed advisable | 
to divide elder boys and girls and provide 
separate classes for each.. A boy’s gymna- 
sium and.club was started, about which 
many articles have appeared, and it is with | 


the girls I purpose to deal, as it was on me | 
devolved the making of plans for their 
| if the dreamed-of plan of throwing responsi- 


future, and any one more ignorant and in- 
experienced in such matters it would have 
been impossible to find. 


Being really fond of the girls and their 
apparent growing affection and wish to have 
us with them:led us to start evening classes, | 
which, as: far as outward appearance went, 


were “a dead failure.”.. Evening after 
evening would be spent with no result (ex- 
cept bad headache), the girls, if they did 
come in, doing all they could to make the 
evening unpleasant, yelling, tumbling one 
another over, fighting, &c.; but neverthe- | 
less they .would, at closing time, beg that 
the class might:-be “on again,” thus showing 
they did appreciate it, and assuring us at 
same time, “ You air fuils to put up with 
us. We ain’t worth it!” and eal ex- 
pressions. 

As time went on things somewhat im- 
proved, and we had sometimes a few 
minutes’ interval between what they called 
‘carrying on.” This was a very great step 
in our opinion. 

The only class in which they showed any 
real interest was the one for cookery. In this 
sometimes we had ten or fifteen minutes’ 
attention at a time. The next step was a/| 
slight interest in work ; but this proved only | 
transitory, as it necessitated more repose 
than they were capable of. A kind friend 
at this juncture supplied us with games, and | 
this gave us a very great advance. 





‘a little amusement. 


Now the girls seemed to realise some 
one cared for and took an interest in their 
lives, and it is from this point our onward 
progress began, and led us to plan a future 
which seemed then so far distant that it 
would fall to the lot of others to see it com- 
pleted. Happily this has not been the case ; 
for, from this time, step by step, slowly we 
grant, but thoroughly and steadily we trust, 
the girls have advanced. 

At the end of the third winter we tried to 
place some power in their hands, and form 
a committee of girls. This proved unwork- 
able, as to them it seemed utterly ridiculous, 
So we worked on the old lines for another 
year, simply trying to strengthen the bond 


| of affection, and by a sort of “ unconscious 


influence ” lead them to better and higher 
things. 
At the end of the fourth year it seemed as 


bility on the girls themselves might be safely 


| tried, but we had a very strong feeling that it 


was simply a venture, and that as the result 
the club would sink into an utter failure, or 
be a brilliant success. Happily the former 
was not the case, and we look with hope for 
the realisation of the latter. 

We proposed our plan to the girls. It 
was received with warm approval and not 
Our committee was 
elected, and, well was it for the well-being 
of the club, the four most unruly members 
were placed by vote on it. Had it been 
otherwise, they would never, I am sure, 
have fallen into order under the manage- 
ment of their fellow-workers. 

Our assistant secretary was also a factory 
hand, and the whole responsibility of game 
cupboard, opening and closing of rooms, &c., 
was thrown on the committee. One member 
was told off for each night the club was 
open, her duty being to open room, light 
gas, give out and put away games, &c., close 
at nine, and give up keys to the assistant 
secretary. This plan answered beyond our 
expectations. The girls rose to their resporsi- 
bilities, and, although there was a good dea! 
of ridicule and scoffing at “the committec- 
girl,” it was good-natured, and soon died 
out. The same kind friend who had supplied 
us with games, now stepped forward and 


| offered to pay rent of rooms for girls’ private 
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use, instead of meeting as hitherto in a 
schoolroom full, of. benches, &c., used for 
many other purposes. The kind offer was 
accepted, and our latest, but we trust not our 
last step, was taken. 

Rooms were found, and to them we re- 
moved with what appliances belonged to us, 
and furnishing commenced. 

We stained and polished our own floors, 
put up shelves, and painted ovr furniture a 
pretty light blue, and, in about a fortnight, 
thanks to the ready and hard‘ work of girls, 
we had the rooms looking pretty, cheerful, 
and bright. Pretty pictures on walls, crockery 
on shelves, and jars, &c., given :by friends 
and the girls,: all help to make the place 
homelike. 

One room is used as a sitting-room, the 
other two are kept for games, dancing, and 
classes. _The club is open every night from 
seven to half-past nine or ten. Everything 
is left in the hands of the girls ; they clean, 
polish, and do everything for themselves, with 
only very slight directions from the honorary 
secretary (whose post at present is really a 
sinecure) ; and so far we have only reason 
to rejoice at having given over the club to 
the girls for management. Most evenings 
they are left entirely to themselves, and 


think themselves extremely lucky if on any, 


night they have their secretary to spend an 
hour with them. 

They read, work, talk, and play games each 
night, and the last three-quarters of an hour 
are‘spent in round games or dancing, any 
night the secretary can be with them. A 
singing-class and choir practice is held each 
week. 

From the very first no inducement has been 
held out to draw the girls. No free teas or 
entertainments and no rewards have. been 
offered. They came of their own free will 
and have grown to love their club, and often 
talk of the times gone by and what they used 
to do with greatest amusement, generally 


‘finishing up with “ Ay, but we wouldn’t do 


that now.” To overhear these conversations 
is at times of gfeat interest though often 
very sad, and when one knows the sorrows 
and sadness of these girls’ lives, and sees 
what it is to them to have such a “haven of 
rest,” all past troubles of the club’s early 
days sink into utter insignificance, and one 
wonders that the idea of giving up trying to 
form it should ever have been conceived. 
Troubles such as have to be gone through 
in work of this kind have also their happy 
side. It was more than touching at times to 
see what value was set on the. least little 





thing or action done for these girls, and their 
utter astonishment to find that any one cared 
whether they did wrong or not; and that an 
evil deed done by one of them should cause 
us sorrow was a revelation to them, quite 
incomprehensible. How often it has been 
said to us, “Why should you care, you didn’t 
do it ?” 

One of our great difficulties has always 
been to make them understand they are 
human beings like ourselves. They hold 
themselves as being of a different species and 
consider it “no good trying to alter,” and it 
is only at the close of nearly five years’ steady 
work that they have begun to realise that 
they are in a measure “what they make 
themselves.” The alteration in. manners, 
habits, and looks is very great. When they 


have been with us some time the thought of 


“every man’s hand being against them” 
seems to pass away, and what one might call 
a “down look” yields its place to an open, 
bright expression, while the beaming wel- 
coming faces that greet the entrance of 
clergy or friends into their midst tell their 
own tale. 


On looking round our club-rooms now it 
is difficult to realise that these are most of 
them the same girls who, a few years ago, 
spent all their “off time” in the streets, 
fighting, yelling, and almost tearing the 
clothes off one another; this their only pas- 
time and pleasure, neither dreaming of nor 
realising that they had any duties towards 
themselves, other people, or their. God. Now 
they are generally in good humour with each 
other and their surroundings, wishful to help 
others, and much mere lenient in judging 
their parents, however hard their lives may 
be in their homes ; and few can imagine the 
homes these unfortunate girls have, living as 
they do all in one or perhaps two rooms 
—their parents too often drunk and fight- 
ing,—and with no place but the streets to 
take refuge in. Can we do otherwise than 
wonder they are as good as they are, and 
if under the same circumstances we should 
not fall far shorter than they do of an 
“ideal life” 1 

Our dream for the future is to take the re- 
maining-rooms in the club-house and utilise 
them as sleeping-rooms for those who have 
no homes, or such homes as it is advisable 
they should leave ; a difficult matter to work, 
as their wages only average about 4s. or 
4s. 6d. per week. 

I have omitted many amusing and other 
incidents in our work, as they in themselves 
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would make a long story, though an interest- 
ing one, for though at times they were very 
trying, they had a humorous side, which 
most of us appreciated. We regard our club 
as a success, and think of it as unique, for so 
far we cannot hear of any other girls’ club 





open every night without supervision, and 
managed by a committee and assistant-secre- 
tary who are all factory girls. 

I might add that the club is now open on 
Sundays from 4 to 6.30 for girls to sit and 
read, 





A CHINESE “GOD IN OFFICE.” 


By ALFRED J. BAMFORD, B.A., Auruor or ‘‘Turpans anp Tatts: SKETCHES IN TEB 


Unromantic East, 


”? ETC. : 


S + | Apron empire has an emperor, and | ance with classical mythology, to learn of 
every family has a ruler,” says a|“‘deificd heroes” and the “ deification of 


Chinese proverb, and the “ruler” contem- 
plated is the deity of whom we English 
speak as the household god, or even more 
commonly, if somewhat less reverently, as 
the kitchen god. 

The Celestial Empire does not furnish us 
with accurate census returns, and its popula- 
tion is therefore variously estimated. At 
one time it was boldly guessed and confi- 
dently affirmed that the Hwangti of China 
ruled over five hundred million subjects 
within the eighteen provinces of China 
proper. Probably three hundred and fifty 
millions would be a better guess. If we 


allow an average of seven toa family, this 
will give us fifty million families, and this 
again will give us approximately the number 
of the representations—pictures or images— 
of the kitchen god that are being bowed 
before and honoured in the homes of the 


people to-day. For the worship of the 
kitchen god is universal in the Flowery Land. 
The characters composing his name will be 
differently pronounced in thedifferent dialects 
of the land, but his authority will be equally 
above question in them all. Many diffe- 
rences distinguish the men of one province 
from those of another ; in one province, and 
even in one town, men are divided from 
each other in many religious practices and 
opinions ; but in this—their worship of the 
god of the hearth—as in their ancestor wor- 
ship, they are practically unanimous. Some 
will worship him daily, while others will be 
content to pay him homage simply at the 
beginning of each half month; but all will 
worship him. Every family acknowledges 
this “ ruler.” 

Like so many of the gods of China, his 
deityship was once a man, though he has 
been accounted a god fora long time now. 
To what he originally owed his promotion it 
is not easy to discover. We have been ac- 
customed, from our first school-boy acquaint- 





heroes,” but the “heroic” element is singu- 
larly lacking in this deified being, if we may 
judge by the stories told of him by his 
worshippers. 

According to these, some hundreds of 
years ago a poor man married a woman who 
brought him luck. But he clearly did not 
deserve so desirable a wife, for, when he 
became rich, he disowned her. She wan- 
dered disconsolate till she came upon a man 
sitting in the doorway of a miserable hut by 
the road-side. His circumstances were mean, 
but his heart was tender and his countenance 
kindly. Seeing the grief of the woman, he 
spoke gently to her, and asked her the 
cause of her sorrow. She, touched by his 
sympathetic voice or manner, opened her 
heart to him, and told how her husband had 
divorced and cast her off, judging the wife 
of his early days of poverty unfit to be his 
consort in the days of wealth and social 
display. He sought to comfort her, and the 
oft-affirmed statement, that pity is akin to 
love, received an additional illustration. He 
had little enough of worldly goods with 
which to endow her, but he offered what he 
had—himself included ; and she dried hex 
tears and took him for better or worse. And 
now her estimable qualities were again 
proved. She brought luck to this second 
husband, and he, like his predecessor, be- 
came rich. But he remained faithful. A 
comfortable house was soon in course of 
erection, with the man and his wife in busy 
and happy superintendence of the building 
of it. When it was almost finished a beggar 
came to the door to solicit charity. The 
woman went to give him alms, and mutual 
recognition took place! It was her former 
husband—the man who had so cruelly and, 
apparently for himself, so unfortunately 
divorced her. Just at that supremely awk- 
ward moment the present husband appeared 
upon the scene, and the former achieved the 
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one creditable act of his life. He had suffi- 
cient grace to see that his presence was un- 
desirable, and so made a rush into the 
kitchen range, then in course of construe- 
tion but not completed, disappeared from 
sight, and, in his beggar’s form and garb, 
has never reappeared. But he has become 
the kitchen god! And to-day, from every 
kitchen range in China he benignly looks 
down upon and rules the household, rejoic- 
ing not only in the fragrance of the.incense, 
burnt specially in his honour, but in all the 
steamy flavours that result from the daily 
cooking of the family dinner ! 


Towards the end of the twelfth month he’ 


pays his annual visit to heaven, and has an 
opportunity of conferring with the Pearly 
Emperor as to the affairs and conduct of the 
family over which he has been presiding. 
Judging by the practices of the Chinese in 
view of this weeck’s holiday enjoyed by their 
household deity, it would hardly appear that 
they regard him as greatly improved since 
the days of his human frailty. It is con- 
ceivable that a being, raised to a position to 
which his past in no way entitled him, might 
be so influenced by being placed undeservedly 
in it that he would rise to the occasion and 
fill the position worthily. This does not 
seem to have been the case with his kitchen 
godship. He goes to heaven upon the wings 
of flame. His picture is taken down from 
its place on the wall, it is put in a little 
bamboo lamp-stand on a bundle of rice-straw, 
and the whole is set on fire. In the flame 
and smoke he passes into the spiritual, un- 
seen world; in proof of which he may be 


looked for in vain in this, the visible world. 
But it is commonly reported that the family, 
of whose home-life he has been a witness 
during the whole year, treat him with special 
respect towards the close of it, depending on 
a charitably infirm memory in regard to 
earlier neglect, and hoping that he will ascend 
with favourable impressions of them induced 
by the more recent attentions. Nor does 
the opinion in which he is held preclude 
them from adopting grosser devices. It is 
said that some even go the length of smear- 
ing his lips with syrup, that he may be the 
more likely to speak sweet things when he 
gives in his report, while others, to guard 
against his unnecessary accuracy, even con- 
sider it worth while to saturate the straw in 
the flames of which he rides with a liberal 
allowance of samshu, the spirit distilled from 
rice. Truly, the god with whom his wor- 
shippers consider themselves at liberty to 
play such fantastic tricks cannot be regarded 
by them as having either deserved deifica- 
tion beforehand, or justified it since. 
Yet is he the most universally worshippe 

of deities throughout the great Chinese Km- 
pire, and when the head of a household dies, 
and his effects are divided, the image of this 
god becomes the property of the eldest son, 
the second son taking thecenser that had stood 
before it, while the ashes are distributed 
among the other sons ; ashes, censer, image 
to form in each case the nucleus round which 
the complete paraphernalia is to grow, so 





that in each new home there may be estab- 
lished and perpetuated the worship of the 
| kitchen god. 
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CHAPTER III. 


OM was always rather a care and anxiety 

to Pris. He had been too near her age 
when their mother died to yield to her autho- 
rity as the others did. He remembered too 
distinctly the games they had had together, 
and the mischief into which, in old days, 
Pris had been the first to go. He recollected 
playing truant with her from school, and 
passing a lovely day nutting in the woods, 
and enduring the punishment that ensued in 
company, consoling one another as best they 
could by planning further mischief. So she 
never got him satisfactorily under her thumb, 
and when he was away at the time of the 


| children’s illness, he got very independent 
}and mannish, and came back with a pipe in 
| his mouth as bold as anything, and dared 


_her to lay her hands on it at her peril. He 
pretended that he wanted shaving, and 
scraped away at his smooth young cheeks 
with father’s blunt old razor till Pris did 
not know whether to laugh or be angry. 

He grew dandified in his dress, too, about 
this period, and invested in a pot of strong 
smelling pomade, with which he plastered 
his hair on Sunday, and he bothered Pris’s 
life out over his collars, which he wanted 
stiffer than her economy over starch would 
allow. She did not understand what these 





symptoms meant till she met him one 
ymp 
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Sunday afternoon walking with the dairy- 
maid at the farm, a young woman consi- 
derably his senior and his superior both in 
height and breadth, both of them looking 
unspeakably sheepish and foolish. 


I do not think Pris was quite wise in the: 


open derision with which she treated Tom’s 
youthful liking for Susan, but she had a sore 
little feeling in her own heart just then 
which found a certain relief in sharp words 
to others, and she could not help: missing 
and wishing for Will Wiseman at every 
turn, though she was angry with herself, 
and crushed the feeling out of ‘sight impa- 
tiently every time it made itself felt. 

Will took her at her word and kept away ; 
at least she never saw him about the place, 
though sometimes she found some water 
ready drawn. on washing-days, or some sticks 
chopped, or her basket mended.or replaced 
by a new one: She-asked no questions; and 
pretended to herself that. it was one of the 
children who did these things, though she 
knew all the time it was’ not; but, on the 


days when stich things happened, life seemed | ' 


brighter and: pleasanter and easier, and she 
was not so ready to be down on Tom. 
Anything she heard about Will was always 


unsatisfactory, the neighbours being careful 
to repeat anything to ‘his discredit; and 


though Pris tossed her head and appeared 
quite indifferent on the subject, such bits of 
news rankled and stuck by her. Such, for 
instance, as, “‘ That Wiseman he were making 
a noise at the ‘Cricketers’ last night!” 
“Mrs. Jones do say as how he ain’t been 
home not to say sober for this week and 
more.” “Keepers is keeping a sharp look 
out after Will Wiseman ; they do say he’ve 
been out in the coverts ever so many nights, 
but he’s so deep, there’s no catching of him.” 
“That Will might.agot took on.at Farmer 
Scott’s, if he hadn’t abeen such a lazy, good- 
for-nothing chap. ‘The farmer says as he’s a 
capital hand ‘to work when he’s a mind to; 
but there ! if he ain’t a mind, nothing can’t 
stir him.” é; 

Pris’s eyes grew unaccountably’' dim as 
she darned the ‘family stockings at ‘night 
after hearing’ such ‘tales, though she indig- 
nantly rubbed ‘them clear as she told herself 
“Tt ain’t nothing tome.” 

One day in the snmmer, when the children 
came in from’school, they reported that the 
- recruiting Sergeant was down at the “ Cric- 

keters.” ' 

“He do look smart, Pris. ‘You did 
oughter aseen him. His cap were all aone 
side over his ear, and hed a bunch of 





ribbons all sorts of colours on to it. And 
there were a lot of the chaps round him, 
and he were making game of the plough 
and minding the beasts, and saying as the 
Whistley chaps was too smart for'that sort 
of stupid work, and had a deal better serve 
their Queen and country, and see life, and 
have a bit of fun.” 

Annie had got ‘it all pat, having listened 
with wide blue eyes ‘and open mouth and 
simple, believing mind, while the sergeant 
uttered his usual clap-trap remarks ‘to’ the 
assembled hobbledehoys, and she accepted it 
just as she did the vicar’s teachings when 
he catechised the children on Sunday after- 
noons, 

Even Baby ‘was full of it, and lamented: 
that she could not go as:a drummer-boy, 
being old enough now to recognise the dis- 
abilities of her sex, though in younger days 
she ‘had consulted Pris as to whether, if she 
was very good and learnt. to spell;'sshe 
could some day grow up: into a chorister 
boy.: 

* Harry says as he won’t never go to 
plough, and he’s put on his hat just like 
the soldier’s, only it won’t keep on, as there. 
ain’t no ‘ lastic.’” 

Pris listened without paying much atten- 
tion to the children’s chatter till she heard 
one of them mention Will Wiseman. 

“Were he there?” : 

» “Ves,” ‘said Baby, “he give» me this 
whistle as I come by. He's most days 
outside the ‘‘Cricketers’ when we comes 
home.” 

‘Baby said this in innocence, but the other 
children, even Annie, laughed, knowing 
what report said of Will, and Pris coloured 
a dusky red, and bid the children rub the 
mud off their boots before they came to 
tea. But she caught hold of Baby as they 
went out, on pretence of tying the strings 
of her pinafore, and whispered, 

“ Will ain’t got the ribbons in his hat, 
Baby, had he now ?” 

* No, or he’d agiven me ‘a -bit for my 
dolly,” was the reassuring: answer. 

But, all the same, Pris was restless and 
uneasy that evening, and kept recalling the 
time when ‘the’ ‘children were. ill, and she 
had such ready ‘help and sympathy ‘from 
Will, and’ the poor thanks he got for it 
that wretched day when she had spoken so 
sharply and angrily. 

Her father came in out of sorts with cold 
and rheumatism, and ‘went to’ bed, as -he 
often did now, a8 ‘soon as he had had his 
supper, in the broad May daylight, and Tom 
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was late in coming in; so the others were | 
all in bed before he appeared, and Pris was | 
left to herself with the smoky little benzo- | 
line lamp and the work-basket heaped with | 
mending. 

Her thoughts did not often interfere with | 
her fingers, but to-night they did, and she | 
put down the big darn in the knee of | 
Jimmy’s stocking, and went out into the 
soft, balmy ‘night, where the nightingales 
were singing and the air was fragrant with 
the sweet-briar bush by the gate. It was 
nine o'clock and very quiet, except that 
from the village, from time to time, she 
could hear shouts and noisy laughter and 
bits of songs, which she guessed came from 
the “Cricketers.” That was a song she 
knew Will ‘Wiseman sang ; she remembered 
him whistling it when he was helping at the 
wash-tub, and she fancied, even at this dis- 
tance, she could distinguish Will’s voice in 
the noisy chorus that took up the tune 
directly it was started. Presently there was 
a fresh outburst of noise, as though some of 
the party were dispersing, and calls of good- 
night and shrill whistles, and then she heard 
voices coming up the road, and she drew 
back behind the hedge to avoid being seen, 
for the moon had come up behind the trees 
and shone full on the. gate. It was two 
men who lived further along the road, and 
she heard them talking as they passed. 

‘ He’ve set his heart on getting Will Wise- 
man, but Will's too sharp to be caught b 
his chaff. He knows what he’s about Will 
does ; but Sergeant, he won’t rest till Will’s 
took the shilling, and he’da deal rather have 
him than half-a-dozen of them young louts 
as’ll come if he whistles to em.” 

This was encouraging so far. Will was 
safe and Pris was turning to go in when 
another step sounded in the road. It was 
Tom this time, but not quite Tom’s usual 
step and Pris’s face clouded. Tom had kept 
pretty straight as regards drink. Now and 
then at harvest-home or club days he had 
taken a drop too much, enough to make him 
heavy and stupid, but this was quite an ex- 
ception, and when he wasa bit late in coming 
in, Pris was much more inclined to think he 
was up to some silly nonsense with Susan 
than that he was at the public-house. But 
now there was no mistaking his lurching, 
unsteady step, and when he reached the gate, 
he fumbled with the familiar latch as if he 
did not know how to open it. 

Pris had a great mind to go and rouse up 
her father to give Tom a warm reception, 
but the snores which resounded from above 





testified that his slumbers were decp, so Pris 
relinquished the idea and went forward her- 
self with folded arms to meet the culprit. 
*You did ought to be ashamed of your- 
self!” she began, and had plenty more 
reproaches to follow, though she might have 
known the uselessness of reproaching a tipsy 
man, but the first words died away on her 
lips and she ran forward and caught him by 
the arm, for, as he stumbled up the brick 
path towards her in the bright moonlight, 
she saw the bunch of ribbons in his cap. 
Pris need not have been so broken-hearted 
over Tom’s enlisting, nor need: all the other 
mothers and sisters who cry their hearts out 
and fret themselves ill when their respective 
sons and brothers and sweethearts take the 


‘Queen’s shilling. 


‘“‘T had rather follow him to his grave,” I 
have heard mothers say, and indeed they talk 
of it as if it were worse than death. «But 
after all, it is often the very best thing a lad 
can do,and thosevery broken-hearted mothers 
and sisters and sweethearts are sometimes 


‘the first to recognise this, when *the first: 


bitterness is over and the idle, troublesome, 
mischievous lad comes back a well-drilled, 
disciplined soldier, with pluck and purpose 
put into his aimless slipshod life. 

But Pris, as many another before and 
since has done and will do, sat and cried as 
if Tom were given over to hopeless destruc-' 
tion ‘both soul and body, and looked at the 
bunch of ribbons in his cap that had fallen 
on the floor with loathing ; while Tom, after 
an attempt at blustering and a confused 
effort to repeat some of the convincing argu- 
ments of the sergeant, let his heavy head- 
drop forwards on the table and fell asleep. 

.The door was still open and the moon- 
light came in, falling on the girl’s head as 
she sat with her face buried in her hands, 
and on Tom’s clumsy foot sprawling across 
the threshold, and on the cap, from the rib- 
bons of which it took all the gay colouring. 
Now and then the long sad note of the’ 
nightingale sounded outside, and once a‘foot- 
step passed along and Pris, in the depth of 
her grief, heard it and listened. 

From the road the two figures inside the 
house could be distinctly seen, though the 
little lamp gave but a poor light, but Will 
Wiseman could see them well and presently 
he opened the gate and came to the door. 

“ Pris,” he said, “I’ve adone all I knew 
to keep ‘him off it but he wouldn’t be kep. 
I brought him out twice ‘and started him 
home, but the other chaps thought ’twere a 
good bit of fun and set him agin me and 
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said I'd no business to meddle with his con- 
cerns and he'd a right to do as he liked. I 
kep sober apurpose I did, Pris. I ain’t had 
half-a-pint so as to keep a eye on him, 
knowing how you'd be put about if he listed. 
I'd have give my right hand, that I would, to 
keep him off it, but they saw my game and 
they got me out of the way for a minute and 
when I come back he’d gone and done it. 
Don’tee cry, Pris, don’tee now! I can't 
abear to see you!” 

“Wouldn’t they let him off, Will?” she 
sobbed, “he’s such a lad, though he’s well 
growed and thinks himself a man, he ain’t 
much more of a man than Harry or Jemmy. 
He don’t know his own mind a bit, and he’s 
led as easy as Baby by any one as has the 
mind, and mother always thought a terrible 
deal of Tom. It would abroke her heart to 
think he’d listed, and she'd asaid ‘twas 
because I hadn’t made his home comfortable; 
and I know as how I’ve been sharp with 
him at times and given him the rough side 
of my tongue when he was tiresome over 
them collars. But I didn’t mean nothing by 
it, and I don’t think as I'll ever get over it 
if he goes off this way !” 

Will stood listening silently. Pris felt 
a little hurt at what seemed like a want of 


sympathy after his first words which had 
been so kind and consoling. He stood lean- 
ing against the doorpost, black against the 


moonlight. What a big, fine-looking young 
fellow he was! no wonder the sergeant east 
covetous eyes on him; close upon six feet 
in height and with broad shoulders and 
well-knit limbs, there was not another young 
fellow in Whistley to compare with him. 

Presently he turned and went away with- 
out a word, hurt perhaps, Pris thought, by 
her want of gratitude again. After all, he 
had done all he could to prevent it, and he 
had no call to do even that after the way 
she and father had treated him. But she 
was too miserable about Tom to think much 
about Will. 

She tried to rouse Tom up from his heavy 
sleep and induce him to go to bed, but all 
the pushings and pullings would not wake 
him, beyond a sense that he was being 
bothered and a tendency to hit out at his 
persecutor, and she was just going to turn 
out the lamp and leave him and go up to 
bed, when quick footsteps sounded outside 
and Will Wiseman stood there again. He 
walked with a brisk, alert step, and he looked 
taller than when he stood there a few 
minutes before, for he was drawn up with 
his shoulders back as if he had had a touch 





of the drill that awaited poor slouching Tom 
sprawling there over the table, and his voice 
had a ring and a life in it that was new to 
its slow Berkshire accent. 

“ Pris,” he said, “‘it’s all right. I’ve adone 
it. Tom ain’t agoing. I’m to go instead. 
Only look here, it ain’t regular nohow, this 
ain’t, and it’s only as the sergeant, he’s been 
after me all day ; he'd got a bet with t’other 
chap as he'd list me afore he’d done with me. 
I’m a bit taller than Tom there, you see, and 
stronger. And as luck would have it, none 
of the chaps was actually by when Tom done 
it. But we'll have to keep it dark, and when 
Tom wakes up he’s not like to remember 
clear what he’s been after, so if he talks 
about listing you'll tell him he’s just mis- 
took, and that he’d took too much and made 
a fool of himself, and the less as he says 
about it the better. Here, fetch them rib- 
bons out of his cap and stick ’em in mine. 
Why, Pris, what’s wrong now?» What be 
erying for? "['were just for you as I’ve done 
it. It can’t never be as you keer about my 
going away. Why, Pris, I thought as there 
wasn't no one would keer about my going 
away, and that as long as Tom bid at home 
‘twould make it all right. Why, Pris! Pris! 
Pris!” 

Will Wiseman had enlisted just to keep 
Pris from crying; but now, so greatly do 
circumstances alter cases, he would have en- 
listed twenty times over to make her cry 
like that, for she was crying for him, and 
with her head on his shoulder. 


CHAPTER IV. 


So the recruiting sergeant won his bet and 
carried off Will Wiseman among the other 
raw hobbledehoys he took with him next 
morning to Aldershot, a very shambling, 
shame-faced crew, inwardly repentant, and 
some of them with tears oaiatelia near their 
eyes, a weakness which they felt was hardly 
consistent with their new character of brave 
defenders of their country. Only Will held 
up his head and stepped out with a boldness 
and spirit new to him, and at the turn of 
the road which led up to the Blakes’ cottage 
he looked round and took off his cap with 
the gay ribbons in it and waved it to Pris, 
who stood at her gate, bare-armed from the 
wash-tub and holding poor Jock, who was 
howling and straining with all his might, 
with that desperate longing of his faithful 
heart to follow his master, a feeling which, 
perhaps, was not unshared by the very per- 
son who prevented him from going. 

As for Tom, he spent that day in a maze. 
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He woke up with a very tolerably clear 
_ recollection of what had happened the even- 
ing before, combined with a racking head- 
ache an‘ an overwhelming repugnance to 
the military life, which had appeared so 
entrancing the day before. He shut his eyes 
and tried to go to sleep again and forget it, 
but there was no doing that, and a heavy 
groan told Pris he was awake and suffering 
in mind or body. She had not much pity 
for him, I am afraid, and thought he deserved 
a sharp punishment ; so she left him alone a 
bit, and even smiled a little when a heart- 
rending groan or ejaculation of despair 
reached her; but presently she came to the 
foot of the stairs and called out—‘ Ain’t 
you never going to get up? It’s hard on 
seven, and you'll get the sack if you're late 
ain.” 

“T ain't agoing to work,” in a very doleful 
voice. 

“Not going to work? and why not, I'd 
like to know? If you think you're going to 
bide at home and get drunk on father’s earn- 
ing, you'll find you're mighty mistook.” 

A groan. “ Ain’t you heard then? Don’t 
you know ?” 

“T know as you come in last night the 
worse for drink, so as I’d a mind to shut the 
door on you and let you sleep where you 
might as weren’t fit to be under a decent 
roof.” 

“Pris, I say, come here.” 

“Well, what is it ?” 

“Didn't you know as I'd listed? Oh, 
Lor!” Tom groaned, rolling his face down 
into the pillow. ‘How could I abeen such 
a fool ¢” 

“Listed ? Go along with your rubbish! 
You didn’t know what you was up to, as did 
ought to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Look at my cap,” he said. ‘ You'll see 
fast enough as it ain’t gammon ; I only wish 
it was!” 

“Well, here’s your cap. What's the mat- 
ter with it ?” 

Tom sat up in bed, staring with hot, in- 
flamed eyes, and pushing his hands through 
his rough hair. ‘ Ain’t there the ribbons in 
it?” he said. “Could I adreamt all that ?” 

The kettle boiling over called Pris away, 
and presently Tom came slouching down, 
still with that puzzled, staring look in his 
face. 

“T say, Pris, ain’t I said nothing when I 
come in last night about having listed? I’m 
bothered if I can recollect how it was.” 

“You talked a deal of nonsense, and the 


less you says about it the better. I reckon 
XX—59 





you don’t want to go soldiering this morn- 
ing, anyhow, and you'd best go up to the 
farm and keep out of the way till the soldier 
chaps have cleared off, so as to have no more 
talk about it.” 

And so Tom did, though, as a rule, he was 
not given to following Pris’s advice; but it 
was long before he lost that puzzled look, 
and no one ever told him that his memory 
had not played him as false as he believed, 
and that, but for Will Wiseman, he would 
have been enlisted fast and firm in her 
Majesty’s line. 

“T say, Pris Blake,” called out one of the 
neighbours, passing the cottage that after- 
noon, as Pris was hanging out the clothes, 
“have you heard as that fine flame of yours, 
Will Wiseman, got tight last night at the 
‘Cricketers,’ and was listed when he didn’t 
know what he was after?” 

“No, I ain’t heard it,” said Pris. 
if I had I shouldn’t abelieved it.” 

“ Well then, it’s true, for I see him go off 
with the sergeant and the other chaps this 
morning with my very own eyes.” 

“Who said he were tight ?” 

“Why, my Joe; he were there, and he 
see the fun.” 

“Was he took home in a wheelbarrow, 
your Joe? It wouldn’t be the first time as 
I’ve heard tell.” 

The woman gave an offended toss of her 
head and prepared to move on, but invincible 
curiosity overcame the offence, and she came 
back. 

“Folks had got it about that your Tom 
had took the shilling, but he weren’t with 
the other chaps this morning. Why, if you 
ain’t got that brute of a dog of Wiseman’s! 
Bless the girl! whatever are you untying 
him for? I’ve heard as he bites cruel.” 

“So he do,” said Pris calmly, going on 
undoing the rope that held him. “He's a 
terrible one to bite where he don’t take a 
fancy, and I’m going to give him a bit of a 
run.” 

Which ended the conversation abruptly. 

More than a year passed by since Will 
Wiseman went for a soldier, and I think most 
of the Whistley people had forgotten all about 
him, so slight a thing is memory except when 
it is made indelible by love, or perhaps by 
hate. It would be mortifying to most of us 
to know how short a time we should be 
missed if we were removed by any cause 
from the circle of which we seem so impor- 
tant a part; and Will had never been an 
important part of any circle. 

Pris Blake remembered him, though in 


“And 
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her busy life she had little time for day- 
-dreams or sentimental regrets. Jock remem- 
bered him, though he soon gave up the 
howlings that had filled the first few nights 
his master was away, and the wistful watch- 
ing and listening that had made Pris more 
than once, when no one was looking, go out 
and put her arm round his rough neck and 
kiss his grizzly head. He made himself quite 
at-home at the Blakes’, and followed the 
children to school and pottered about after 
the boys, assisting in their ratting adven- 
tures, but with a certain superior air as of 
one who had seen better sport in his day, 
and he spent a good deal of time asleep on 
the brick path in the sun or in front of the 
fire in the winter. He never took to Tom 
at all, and had a tendency to growl and show 
his‘teeth at him, though Tom tried hard to 
ingratiate himself with him with a view to 
possible rabbitings in the future. But it was 
to Pris that Jock was particularly devoted, 
though she did not take very much notice 
of him in a general way, but he would come 
away from all the others to follow her, and 
he would lie on the edge of her dress when 
she would let him, or push a cold nose into 
her hand with a hasty caress he did not 
vouchsafe to other people, and sometimes he 
would look up at her with that strange, 
intent look which dogs give, that is a long 
way nearer sympathy than most of the empty 
chatter the lords of creation dignify with 
that name. 

It was one Sunday in June that Jock was 
looking up at Pris with that look of under- 
standing. She was sitting at the end of the 
garden on the low wall that divides it from 
the meadow, and Jock had got up by her 
side on the wall, and had given a gentle little 
rub against her arm to attract her attention 
to a sympathizing friend. She had not often 
time to notice Jock, but she had washed up 
the dinner things and sent off the children to 
school. The others had gone out too, and for 
a wonder she felt a little idle and gave way 
to the feeling, sitting there in the sun, pick- 
ing little bits of moss and lichen from 
between the stones, with Jock beside her. 
She had something extra to think of to-day, 
for Polly had come home for the day, very 
pretty and happy and nicely dressed, mak- 
ing Pris feel old and rough and shabby 
beside her. She had brought presents for 
the children, and they all clung about her, 
and made much of her, even Baby, who was 
like Pris’s very own, had joined the admir- 
ing group, and stroked Polly’s dress and 
strutted about with her parasol, and pulled 





her chair at dinner away from its usual place 
close to Pris to put it near Polly.. Only Jock 
stuck close to Pris, and was not to be 
beguiled away by the charms of the new- 
comer. 

But this was not all, for with Polly came 
a young man with whom she was keeping 
company, a very respectable, steady young 
man, of whom her mistress entirely approved. 
He was in a shop at Medington, and appeared 
exceedingly elegant in the eyes of Polly’s 
family, and in Polly’s own eyes, no doubt, 
he was perfection. She was a little afraid 
of what he would think of her home, and she 
wished Pris had put on her Sunday dress, if 
she had one, which was more than doubtful. 
But Polly was too placid and simple-minded 
to torment herself with such feelings, and 
Fred got on so well with them all and made 
himself so much at home, and the old cottage 
was so sunny and pleasant, with the roses 
out in bloom and the beans filling the air 
with their fragrance, that she felt he must 
like it. Indeed, though he and his mother 
lived in furnished lodgings which were very 
genteel, they were also somewhat close and 
stuffy, and he appreciated the airy freshness 
of the cottage, with its open door and the 
sweet scents that were wafted in from garden 
and hay-field and honeysuckle hedge. 

After dinner father proposed a walk round 
the farm before church-time. 

“Couldn’t you come too, Pris?” Polly 
said, rather doubtfully, wondering if the old 
battered hat hanging on the nail behind the 
door were still Pris’s only head-covering. 

“No,” said Pris, with the least little tinge 
of bitterness in her heart. “No; I ain't 
smart enough, and besides I’ve got to wash 
up. There, go along,” she added, as Polly 
stood hesitating, with compunction in her 
heart at leaving Pris. ‘Go along, it’s your 
holiday, ain’t it ? and you’d better make the 
best of it, for I'll be bound you works hard 
enough most days.” 

And then, with a motherly feeling in her 
heart for the young sister, she put her arm 
round her and gave her a sudden rough little 
kiss. “I likes your young man, Poll,” she 
said ; “he’s a good sort. I likes his ways 
with father.” 


“Yes; ain’t he nice?” Polly answered 


beaming. “I knew you'd like him, Pris. 
You are a dear !” 

And then she went off to join her lover; 
and Pris, having done her washing up, sat 
on the wall and thought, and, perhaps, for 
the first time in her life, a little feeling of 
discontent made itself felt. 





—————_. 
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*“T never has no holiday! and I works 
hard cnough, and I’ve not got a young 
man to walk out with on Suniay after- 
noons.” 

But at that very moment Jock, who had 
pushed his head confidingly under her arm, 
suddenly pulled it away and sat for a minute 
with pricked ears, quivering all over as if 
every faculty was absorbed in that of hearing, 
and then, with a shrill little bark of ecstatic 
delight, leapt off the wall and ran across the 
garden and out*into the road. 

Such a blaze of scarlet cloth and white 
pipeclayed belt and glitter of shining accow- 
trements! such a jingle of spurs and sword ! 
such a smart military step and head held 
high in the June sunshine, drilling seeming 
to have added a couple of inches to his 
height. It was a wonder that Jock should 
have recognised his old master with his 
slouching gait and stooping shoulders—the 
master at whose shabby heels Jock had gone 
into so much mischief. But, bless your 
heart ! it was Will Wiseman Jock loved and 
remembered not his clothes. 

But Jock did not get much attention just 
then, for Will came striding in, flinging open 
the wicket-gate and clanking up the brick 
path in very different style to the furtive 
way in which he used to come in, as if he 
expected to be sent about his business, and 
was only there on sufferance, and _half-a- 
dozen steps took him across the garden to 
where Pris sat still on the wall, and he had 
both her hands in his and was saying, “ Pris, 
my girl, are you glad to see me ?” 

Changed ? Why he was not the least bit 
changed ; it was the very same Will Wise- 
man that was looking down at her with those 
honest, loving, brown eyes; the same Will 
that had peeled the potatoes and painted the 
children’s throats ; the same that had come in 
that night when she was so uspet about Tom’s 
enlisting, with such a world of concern and 
pity for her in his face. 

They sat for a bit on the wall and talked, 
with Jock, every now and then squeezing in 
between them when he got a chance, and 
then, nothing would serve but that Pris 
should put on her hat and come out. 

“You ain’t never been out walking with 
me, Pris, that you ain't! And I come 
right away here and spoke to nobody ; and 
I'd like to take a look round. And then 
there’s church. Folks as is keeping company 
oe to church on Sundays, don’t they ? and 

’d like folks to see as you and me was doing 
it all proper, eh, Pris? Not smart enough ? 
Rubbish! I’ve seen a sight of gals since I 





left here and some on ’em smart enough, but 
not one fit to hold a candle to you.” 

“Go along with your nonsense!” said 
Pris, stroking down the splendid scarlet of 
his sleeve. 

It was all nonsense she knew, but she had 
had so little nonsense in her life that it was 
very pleasant for a change. “I never has no 
holiday,” she had said not half an hour be- 
fore, and “ I’ve not got a young man to walk 
out with me on Sunday afternoons,” and now 
she was putting on her hat to go out fora 
holiday with a young man that she knew 
would be the envy of all the girls in the 
place. She wished she had a new hat, but 
what did it matter? ‘You looks nice in 
everything,” Will said, “it don’t matter what 
you has on.” . 

And while he waited he filled the kettle 
for tea, showing that he had not forgotten 
the trick of the old well and the long pole 
that drew up the bucket. And then they 
started off down into the village, for the 
church bells had begun, and there was quite 
a commotion as they passed, the people not 
recognising the ne’er-do-well gipsy-lad in the 
smart soldier. And not a glance or a whisper 
was lost on Pris, whose heart was full of 
pride in her soldier as they passed in at the 
churchyard gate, and he followed with his 
clanking spurs up the aisle to their usual 
seat, where Polly and her Fred had already 
been reaping a modest harvest of observation 
and attention from the neighbours, but were 
now quite thrown into the shade by the 
splendid apparition of Will’s broad scarlet 
shoulders. It made Pris thrill all over with 
proud satisfaction to hear the clatter of Will’s 
sword and buckles, when he got up or sat 
down, and though neither of them could see 
a word in the little hymn-book they held to- 
gether, and there were plenty more hard by, 
it gave them both acute pleasure to share it. 

And when they came out of church Pris 
had a proud time of it, the Vicar overtook 
them in the churchyard and shook hands 
with him and clapped him on the shoulder 
and said he was glad to see him, this black 
sheep that had been regarded as such a dis- 
credit to the place. People who had not 
had a good word for him in old times now 
received him as hail-fellow-well-met. But it 
was the behaviour of the girls that most 
amused and astonished Pris, girls who en- 
tirely ignored Will Wiseman in former days, 
who would not as much as look at him, now 
smiled their sweetest on him and called him 
Mr. Wiseman, and were of a sudden so 
friendly with Pris herself, and asked why 
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she never came to see them, and wouldn't | scarlet arm, for he would not let any of them 
she and Mr. Wiseman come in and have a | come between him and Pris. 

cup of tea, mother would be so pleased, as; And father had forgotten all about that 
was saying only the other day, whatever | scene when he had sent Will off with a flea 
have become of Pris Blake ? and so on. in his ear after the diphtheria, and he quite 

If one person offered them tea a dozen | chirruped up and did not seem half as deaf 
did, and Pris felt quite afraid that Will | as usual, and heard all that Will said to him 
would be carried off by main force, so won- | better even than he had done Fred’s remarks 
derfully hospitable had the Whistley people | at dinner. Tom, to be sure, was a little bit 
become. But Will drew her hand under his | glum, partly out of envy, fondly believing 
arm there before them all, with Bessie Green | that he would have made every bit as fine a 
looking on with her fashionable new hat and | soldier as Will, “ who was never reckoned of 
kid gloves, and Miss Grove, the pupil teacher, |"no account in old times;” and would not 
who was almost. a young lady, and yet looked | Susan have thought a lot of him then, instead 
very smilingly on Will, and he drew her | of snubbing him as she had taken to doing of 
away from them all, as if he could not be| late? And added to this was the old feeling 
bothered to talk to them any longer, and | of puzzle as to what really happened that 
wanted no one but her, which was just what | night at the “Cricketers,” when he was pretty 
he really felt. well sure he had enlisted. 

They went round by Whistley Heath,| - But no one paid much attention to Tom 
where the old cottage stood empty and half | and his sulks, and nothing happened to dis- 
in ruins, Will’s grandfather having been | turb the brightness of the day within or 
moved into the workhouse infirmary nearly | without. You hear of people having red- 
a year before. The heath was ablaze with | letter days in their lives, but this June day 
gorse, quite dazzling in the sun, and in| was gorgeously illuminated with scarlet and 
the garden, among the plentiful and flourish- | | gold on the dull page of Pris’s quiet life. 
ing weeds, self-sown flowers asserted them-| But the brightest days come to an end, 
selves, mignonette and blue convolvulus’ and Will had to be off to catch the last up- 
and wall-flower; and on the brier that | train, and father and Tom, with that dread- 
Will had budded himself was a lovely | ful want of consideration observable in fathers 
crimson rose that looked fine stuck in Pris'’s | and brothers, proposed to go and see him 

jacket. | off. But now it was Polly’s ‘turn to come to 

“In four years I'll be coming home, Pris,” | the rescue, and it spoke well for her kind 
he said, as he fastened the rose in, “and then | heart, for she must have felt a little being 
I'll be three years in the reserve; but that | thrown into the shade by her sister’s splen- 
won’t hinder our being married. And I’ve | did lover, and besides, it meant the sacrifice 
a great notion as we'd try and get this old | of her own lingering walk in the moonlight 
wag It would want a deal doing to it, but | with Fred; but she made a little fuss about 

’m handy like about a place, and I’d get it | wanting father and Tom to wait and go 
all as nice as a new pin for my wife, eh, | with her and Fred, whose train was not for 
Pris? But I'd not idle about neither ; I'd | | twenty minutes after Will’s, and she whis- 
get regular work. Wouldn’t I just work | pered to Pris to hurry up and be off. 
hard ?” *T can walk out with Fred any day, but 

And so on; and Pris listened with smiling | you ain’t a chance of seeing your young 
eyes wandering away over the golden gorse. | man.” 

It was all scarlet and gold that day in Pris’s| The positions were just reversed, and Pris 
memory. | could almost have laughed at the motherly 

And then they went back to tea, and Pris | tone in little Polly’s voice, and the artful 
felt quite sorry for Polly, so entirely were | way in which she managed to engross father 
she and Fred thrown into the shade by the and Tom. 
glories of the new-comer. Why, by the side| And so Pris and Will had their walk to- 
of Will, Fred looked the merest little counter- | gether across the hayfields and through the 
jumper, with narrow, sloping shoulders and | lanes, between the honeysuckle-laden hedges 
crooked legs! and the children who had been | in the clear June moonlight, as pretty a walk 
such servile admirers of Polly and Fred at as any one could wish to sce, and especially 
dinner now went over shamelessly to Will in the moonlight, with the long shadows of 
and swarmed about him, and had no eyes for the hedgerow « elms falling across the broad 
any one else, and every now and then had to | mes adows, and silver streaks of light drawn 
be cleared away with a sweep of the strong on Farmer Lloyd’s big pond ; but the barest, 
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bleakest scene with a blizzard blowing in 
their faces would have been no less beautiful 
to those two. 

“Good-bye. God bless you, dear. I don’t 
know when I'll be able to see you again, as 
they say we're like to be sent abroad. But 
anyhow, in four years I'll be home, and you'll 
wait for me, Pris? You won't take up with 
any other chap? You'll wait for me?” 

“Yes,” she’said, “I'll wait for you.” 

And then he was gone. 


CHAPTER V. 

“Tr’s sort of disappointing, for you see 
Will ‘ll be coming heme this spring,” Pris 
said, “and I’d aliked to have seen him.” 

She was a little easier that afternoon, and 
Polly had put the pillows so as to raise her 
and‘she could see out of the window into the 
garden, where the spring was beginning to 
show itself, in spite of the cold east wind, in 
buds on the gooseberry bushes and pink 
blossom on the ribes. 

Mr. Mason, the Vicar, had been in that 
afternoon, sitting with Pris, and had told her, 
what had become sadly apparent during the 
last few days, that she was not likely to live 
very long. 

It had been a very cold, bitter winter, and 
Pris had got a severe chill. There were so 
many to be thought of for sound boots and 
knitted stockings and flannel, that any one 
who came last in consideration, as Pris always 
did, was likely to come poorly off. (Polly 
cried a bit when she saw Pris’s flannel petti- 
coat.) The cold settled on Pris’s lungs and 
she took no notice and crawled about as long 
as she was able, over the washing and cook- 
ing and cleaning that had to be done. 

The boys had all left school by then, and 
were out at work at different farms, but 
Harry and Jimmy still lived at home and 
had to be washed and mended and done for 
by Pris, and kept out of mischief as much as 
possible. Lucy was the only one at school, 
and she was thirteen and nearly as tall as 
Pris, and nearly as old as Pris was when she 
took up the reins of government. Annie 
was nursemaid at the Vicarage, and Tom had 
married his Susan a year ago, and had a 
slatternly, untidy wife and a constantly ery- 
ing baby in his bare little home, neither of 
whom, | regret to say, kept him from very 
constant attendance at the “ Cricketers.” 

Sometimes it crossed Pris’s mind whether 
after all it would not have been better for 
Tom to go as a soldier ; whether this sort of 
slipshod life of Tom’s was worth the sacrifice 
Will had made for it ; but she was not given 








to vain speculations, and it is impossible for 
the wisest of us to estimate the worth-while 
of things. 

Pris had heard nothing of Will since that 
golden Sunday, but this had been no disap- 
pointment since she knew that he was a poor 
scholar, and her own scholarship was of such 
an unreliable character that a letter, even a 
love-letter, would have been rather an em- 
barrassment, as it would have entailed the 
necessity of answering it and all by herself 
too, without Lucy’s help, who was quite a 
good little scholar, and always took the main 


| part of the labour of any family correspon- 


dence. But she reckoned the days back to 
that Sunday and on to the day when he 
would come home, comforting her patient 
heart with memory or anticipation when 
things went criss-cross as they are apt to do 
in life. It never occurred to her mind that 
Will might not come back, still less that 
when he came she might not be there to 
receive him. 

When she got too ill to keep about, Polly 
came home to nurse her. Polly was going 
to be married very soon to her Fred, who 
had quite justified the good opinion they 
had formed of him, and had been very faith- 
ful to Polly and steady and hardworking in 
his business, so that he would have a com- 
fortable home to offer her when the time 
came for their wedding. 

Pris took what Mr. Mason said very 
quietly. He thought at first she hardly 
understood, she was very weak and he 
fancied that her mind was dulled and unable 
to take in fresh ideas. He had been a little 
bit nervous in telling her she was going to 
die, and had expected great agitation and a 
scene that would wring his heart, but per- 
haps there was something more pathetic in 
the composed, matter-of-fact way she took it. 

“Well, Annie’s old enough now to come 
home and see to father, and his rheumatics 
ain’t near so bad as they used to be since he 
wore that bit of new flannel ; and Annie she 
knows about keeping his things aired, and if 
she can’t quite manage the washing at first 
Tom’s wife would help her a bit nows and 
thens; and Lucy, she’s getting terrible handy, 
and she’s a deal stronger than she were, and 
don’t get that croupy cough in the winter as 
she used. I'd aliked to have finished them 
new shirts for Jimmy, but there! they’re all 
cut out and Annie could place them so as 
Lucy could finish ’em off.” ; 

Her mind kept running off into what 
seemed to Mr. Mason insignificant details, 
not realising how great a part in Pris’s life 
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such details had formed ; but when he spoke 
of the great change that lay so near her, he 
could not tell whether she quite understood, 
though she said, “ Yes, sure,” and “ There 
now ! so ’tis,” and repeated the “ Amen” at 
the end of the prayers he said, and “ Thank 
you kindly, sir,” when he gave her his bless- 
ing and went away. He did not say any- 
thing about Will Wiseman, though he had 
not forgotten that Sunday and the proud 
look on Pris’s face, but he had that feeling, 
shared by many, that, at the solemn hour of 
death, human love must be put aside with 
other worldly things, forgetting how strong 
in the suffering Heart upon the Cross the 
human love for the mother and the friend 
was, and how love is stronger than death, and 
never faileth though all else may vanish away. 

After Mr. Mason had gone away Pris told 
Polly, in the words at the beginning of the 
chapter, the disappointment it was to go 
without seeing Will again, and she cried a 
little over it, and Polly, with the prospect of 
her own marriage so bright and near before 
her, said it did seem a bit hard and cried too. ; 
But after that Pris did not seem to fret, but | 
lay very quiet, waiting for the end, 

That end did not come till nearly a week | 
had passed, and, indeed, she rallied a little, | 
so that they thought perhaps she might get | 
about again, and the end when it came was | 
unexpected. 

It was a bright, beautiful May afternoon. | 
Lucy, when she came in from school to | 
dinner, had brought a bit of gorse in| 
flower, and Pris had seemed quite pleased | 
with it, and would have it laid on the broad | 
window-ledge, for her bed was across the 
little window. The sun poured in bright 
and warm across the patchwork quilt, and 
Polly wanted to draw the curtain, but Pris 
would not let her. 

Polly had been washing out a few things 
that morning and on the gooseberry bushes 
outside were hung some of her father’s red 
cotton handkerchiefs. Whether it was this 
and the sun shining on the gorse that brought 
back that golden Sunday so vividly to Pris, 
Ido not know. But when she spoke, which 
was not very often, it was always of Will 
and of his red coat, and of his bright sword 
and spurs. 

Jock, who was getting an old dog now, 
and lazy, and blind of one eye, had crept 
up and got on to the foot of the bed, an 
unheard-of intrusion in old times; but the 
last week he had done it unrebuked, for Pris 








seemed to like to have him there, and there 
was so little she cared for or noticed now, as | 


mind and body fell into the drowsiness that 
often precedes the long sleep. 

Polly had brought her work up-stairs that 
afternoon and sat by the bedside, not think- 
ing Pris was worse in any way, for she was 
very quiet and secmed to doze off now and 
then. 

But suddenly, she stirred and raised her- 
self on her pillows with more strength than 
she had done for days past, and looked 
eagerly out of the window, over the golden 
gorse, into the garden where the sun shone 
on the red handkerchiefs drying on the goose- 
berry bushes; and such a look of surprise 
and pleasure and delight came into her face 
that Polly dropped her work and bent across 
the bed to see who it was coming up the 
path. 

And not only Polly but Jock stirred too 
and pricked his ears, quivering all over with 
expectation as he had done that Sunday 
when he sat by Pris on the garden wall, and 


| he gave, as then, a little shrill bark of ecstatic 
| delight. But Polly could sec no one. There 


was the old tom cat sunning himself on the 
bricks and eyed by a robin on the gate with 
inquisitive interest. : 

“There ain’t no one,” Polly said; “ what 
did you see? I thought some one was 
coming in.” 

And some one indeed had entered, for 
when she turned to pick up her work and 
sit down again, she saw that death had come, 
silently, gently, kindly, and that Pris had 
fallen back with the sweet, bright look of 
welcome and delight on her dead face. 

“Tt do seem hard on her, poor girl, and 
her sweetheart coming home may be to- 
morrow !” sobbed Polly that night to Fred 
who had come over tosee her. ‘“ But there! 
God knows best.” 

But she was wrong when she said it was 
hard, and right, more right than she knew, 
when she said, “God knows best,” for how 
few of us who use the words realise a hun- 
dredth part of the wisdom and tender mercy 
of His Providence. Pris was spared long 
weeks, perhaps months of hope deferred, 
ending, if the news ever found its way to 
Whistley, in bitter disappointment, for Will 
Wiseman never came back, having died 
three weeks before Pris, of fever in the 
hospital at Aden on his way home to England. 
Could it have been that when the gate of 
death opened so gently for Pris to pass 
through, she could see Will in the brightness 
on the other side and that this accounted for 
the look of surprise and delight on her dying 
face? Who can say # 
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THE AGED. AND THEIR CLAIMS. 
. By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


yen command in the Pentateuch (Lev. 
xix. 32), “Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honour the face of the old 
man, and fear thy God: I am the Lord,” 
shows how aged persons were regarded by 
God-fearing younger people of the old Dis- 
pensation. The respect accorded to such 
was heightened rather than otherwise when 
the fuller light of the Gospel shone out over 
the world ; but then more is now expected 
of them than in olden times. Thus, we find 
the Apostle saying (Titus ii. 2—5): ‘“ That 
the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, 
sound in faith, in charity, and patience. The 
aged women likewise, that they be in be- 
haviour as becometh holiness, not false 
accusers, not given to much wine, teachers 
of good things; that they may teach the 
young women to be sober, to love their hus- 
bands, to love their children, to be discreet, 
chaste, keepers at home, good, obedient to 
their own husbands, that the word of God 
be not blasphemed.” 

To treat the aged well, and to expect all 
this of them, may seem to be sufliciently 
commonplace to us; but how different it has 
been in countries where Scripture teaching 
and influence have not reached, the annals of 
the old pagan world will tell us, or we could 
learn at first hand ourselves by going into 


' any heathen country. Old people are too 


often not only not respected, they are looked 
upon as unnecessary incumbrances to be got 
rid of in the most convenient manner. 

The Christian Church honours age in more 
than one sense: it values the wisdom which 
comes of ripe experience ; and at its commu- 
nion services it collects for the poor, the 
majority of whom are of that class because 
they are old, More than eighty years ago, 
i.e. in 1807, a year of commotion and of 
war, so far as Great Britain and the Conti- 
nent were concerned, a number of Christian 
people in London came to the conclusion 
that there were other classes of the Christian 
poor for whom some provision might well be 
made. For the most part these were not 
such as had passed through the world as 
“poor people,” and who in the natural 
course of things had lapsed into chronic 
poverty when their physical powers had de- 
eayed. On the contrary, a main part were 
people who had occupied good social posi- 
tions in life, and who had come down through 
no fault of theirown. As they took notice of 








the somewhat forbidding national outlook of 
eighty-four years ago, when the unceasing 
wars abroad promoted dear living at home, 
the Christian friends referred to felt con- 
science-stricken because so many deserving 
persons of their faith were “left deserted 
and forsaken.” They had been accustomed 
to meet for worship at Whitefield’s Taber- 
nacle, Moorfields ; but they were very prac- 
tical philanthropists who were ardently de- 
sirous of supplying a want when they saw 
that it existed. Thus, after one of their week- 
night services in the year 1807, they ad- 
journed from their sanctuary to the house of 
one of their own number and founded the 
AGED PILGRIMS’ FRIEND SOCIETY. 

It is generally supposed that this society, 
like our Bible, Tract, and Missionary Socie- 
ties, was an outcome of the Evangelical Re- 
vival which followed the preaching of Wesley 
and Whitefield. It had the most humble of 
beginnings ; and when the little seedling was 
planted the planters must have had strong 
faith when they saw, as it were, the great 
tree of the future. The first year’s income 
of £18 6s. 5d. was distributed among three 
pensioners ; but these have now increased to 
1,238, and the amount distributed among 
them yearly amounts to nearly £8,000. No 
recipient must be less than sixty years of 
age, but the majority are over seventy ; be- 
tween two and three hundred are over 
eighty ; and more than a score are over 
ninety. These venerable people are living 
in all parts of the kingdom. As would 
naturally be supposed, a large proportion 
are widows; but among the pensioners of 
both sexes are many who are quite unable 
to do anything for themselves, such, for 
example, as those who have lost their sight, 
and others who are bedridden through age 
or infirmity. In their weakness, amid the 
winter of life, it is the happy lot of many of 
these to be able to look back upon a course 
not only of usefulness, but of great interest. 

The way in which the seedling of 1807 
developed showed not only a healthy growth, 
but proved that the faith of early friends 
was not ill-grounded. A desire had been 
manifest not only to grant pensions to aged 
Christian people, but to erect an asylum 
in which a proportion of the pensioners 
could be comfortabiy housed for life. Thus 
the asylum at Camberwell was opened in 
1835, the site being given by the late Mr. 
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William Peacock. Between thirty and forty | with, “Oh, sir, this is my last crust, but I 


years later the more spacious buildings at 
Hornsey Rise were erected, the chief bene- 
factor in that enterprise having been the 
late Mr. John Box, the land being paid for 
by public subscriptions. Another benefactor, 
whose memory deserves to be held in honour, 
the late Colonel A. A. Croll, enabled the 
committee to open the house at Brighton in 





1879. Still later, or only seven years ago, | 
Miss Sarah Ward gave a house at Stamford | 


Hill which is capable of accommodating ten 
pensioners. In this house coals are supplied 
to the inmates, and there are other advantages. 


There is another house at Gerrard’s Cross, 


Bucks, which the Society owns through the 
liberality of the late Sir J. Wallis Alexander, 
Bart. 

These asylums—the one at Hornsey Rise 
being a large establishment, the others being 
smaller houses —are together capable of 
receiving 182 pensioners. By having a com- 
fortable home thus provided, many of the 
inmates have been delivered from unhealthy 
rooms in squalid quarters and other evil 
surroundings. From a personal inspection 
of the asylum at Hornsey Rise we can testify 
to the air of peace and comfort which reign 
throughout the entire place. We also dis- 
covered many interesting characters there 
whose histories proved how much there is of 
romance in real life. All that it is possible to 
do to make their life comfortable is done. 
On Sunday afternoon, and also in the week, 
there is divine service in the chapel ; 
and Christian friends frequently call upon 
the aged people. All have their coals 
supplied them ; in exceptional cases extra 
comforts are provided, and, of course, 
all come in for the oft-repeated gifts of 
coals, flannel, and groceries from Mr. J. T. 
Morton. In what a touching literal sense 
these old people regard their abode as home 
might be variously illustrated. Thus one 
pensioner, who when in a good way of busi- 
ness had been a subscriber to the society, was 
taken ill when on a visit to some friends. 
With genuine hospitality they desired him 
to remain in their house ; but his reply was, 
“No, I must go home to die.” It might also 
be shown in many ways how timely the help 
is when it reaches those who are not inmates 
of the asylums. In one instance the visitor 
who had to carry the allowance to one was 
unavoidably delayed. When he got to the 
room-door he heard the old woman’s voice— 
“Omy Father! thou feedest the ravens, and 
thou wilt not let one of thy children want.” 





felt sure that the Lord would provide, and 
He has sent you in answer to prayer.” 

As already intimated, the life-histories of 
many of the pensioners are more or less 
interesting. Thus, one married couple who 
have been in one of the asylums for nearly 
twenty years, and who have lived toge- 


‘ther for sixty-two years, show the united 


age of one hundred and sixty-nine years, a 
period corresponding with the reputed age 
of Old Parr. This veteran was, in his prime, 
an anchor-smith at Deptford, and in the 
latter years of his working life his income 
was only a precarious one. It is impossible 
to over-estimate the benefit received in such 
an instance. Out of the workhouse they 
must have waged an unequal contest with 
the world where they would have found no 
friends to help them ; while the separation 
inside the workhouse and its ribald company 
would have been something resembling a 
hell upon earth. 

Then there is an octogenarian widow whose 
husband, a sea captain, was at last lost with 
his ship at sea. In other days she was accus- 
tomed to accompany her husband on his 
voyages, so that she has seen various parts 
of the world, and, in her way, been quite an 
adventurer on the uncertain ocean. After a 
somewhat chequered life, she now rejoices in 
having found a quiet resting-place. 

In some instances these aged Christian 
poor are poor because they have been the 
victims of others’ folly or wrong-doing. Thus 
one venerable dame, in years midway between 
ninety and a hundred, can claim to have had 
wealthy parents ; and she might have been 
still well off herself but for a thriftless hus- 
band, who in former years wasted her re- 
sources. She remembers that on one occasion 
her father gave her a thousand-pound note ; 
but the chief of her living now is the annual 
ten-guinea pension from the Aged Pilgrims’ 
Friend Society. Similar cases are found 
among the pensioners—persons who have 
been able to keep good houses with servants, 
every comfort, and not a few luxuries, but 
who now are grateful indeed for the small 
but certain pension given to them. 

Some have, of ccurse, passed through 
severe trouble, and one of the most harrow- 
ing of this class is thus referred to by the 
Committee :—“ A widow, aged sixty-one, has 
recently been placed upon the books. Living 
in a remote country district, life has been a 
struggle with her, and even now she occa- 
sionally earns a trifle by field-labour. Fifteen 


When the visitor entered he was accosted | years ago her husband was gored to death 
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by a bull, and all her sons have been removed 
in a distressing manner ; one had a fatal fall 
from a scaffold ; a second, asoldier, was killed 
in battle; and a third, with whom she lived, 
was crushed to death by the wheel of a steam 
plough.” But for faith in God a woman who 
had known such a succession of calamities 
would have had her spirit utterly broken, or 
might even have lapsed into insanity. 

Such are the varied characters of different 
associations whom the Aged Pilgrims’ Friend 
Society seeks to cheer by its timely aid. 
Speaking of the constituency generally, the 
Committee tell us: they are “ widows in- 
deed who have been such for nearly fifty 
years ; others more recently bereaved ; single 
women who for long years have known the 
pinch of penury ; the ‘man with the staff in 
his hand for very age’; travellers to Zion, 
some of whom have been walking in the 
ways of the Lord forty, fifty, and sixty years ; 
such as these are the Society’s recipients.” 
The qualifications for the pensions are very 
simple : all applicants must be sincere Chris- 
tians and over sixty years of age. If single, 
their income must not exceed seven shillings 
aweek fromall sources, and ten shillings if mar- 
ried. It is found, however, that on the average 
the income of applicants does not exceed four 
or five shillings weekly. Qualified subscribers 
may nominate a candidate, and by actual 
visitation if in London, and by testimonials 
if in the country, proof is obtained of every 
candidate’s eligibility. Special care is taken 
not to relieve children of the duty of sup- 
porting parents when they are in a position 
to doso. On being accepted, the pensioner 
receives five shillings monthly, an advance 
shortly being made to five guineas per annum, 
and this may be increased, in the case of per- 
sons over seventy years of age, to seven or 
ten guineas, the latter being the highest pen- 
sion allowed. Since the beginning, in 1807, 
a sum of £207,000 has been distributed 
among between five and six thousand reci- 
pients. 

Numbers of small churches have found the 
Society to be a providential source of help 
for their poor members; and hence, it is 
thought, that richer churches might with 
advantage make such an agency the channel 
of their bounty to those of like faith who 
cannot always help themselves. This is both 
reasonable and Scriptural. As regards the 
pensioners themselves, the Committee tell 
us: “The payments from the Society come 
with undeviating regularity, the visits of the 
almoners—who are members of the Com- 
mittee, and lady visitors, and in some country 





places other Christian friends—and the 
letters sent, cheer many a lonely heart, and 
provide for many a pressing want. ‘If it 
had not been for the pension, I must have 
been in the union,’ is frequently heard from 
the lips of recipients, and surely this alone 
must emphasize the value of the work. Thus 
the Lord’s aged ones, as ‘salt’ and as ‘lights,’ 
are sustained in places and homes dear to 
them by many memories and present ties, 
and where their influence must be of a Chris- 
tian character.” 

Besides the 182 pensioners housed in tke 
asylums, the recipients of the pensions are 
scattered over the British Isles; for, as the 
Committee tell us, “From the Land’s End 
to the northern border, from East Anglia to 
mountainous Wales, and in Ireland, the 
1,238 pensioners of the Society are to be 
found. Of the out-pensioners, 519 reside in 
London, whilé there are 537 in the provinces. 
The great majority are women, the men 
numbering only 163. There are 141 who 
receive ten guineas ; 414, seven guineas ; and 
620, five guineas per annum.” Occasionally 
a pensioner will withdraw through improve- 
ment in circumstances; and then so rare a 
circumstance becomes a matter for congratu- 
lation all round. Otherwise these elderly 
people, when their latter end is made peace- 
ful by a comfortable provision, seem to live 
long to receive their annual allowance. One 
has actually been en the books for nearly a 
third of a century, while many have beon 
pensioners for twenty years. 

Speaking of some of the cases which have 
recently been selected for assistance, the 
Committee remark that, “Sore has been the 
struggle with poverty by those who have 
been recently nominated, in some cases nobly 
assisted by relations as poor as themselves. 
Une aged man lodges with a widowed 
daughter, who keeps a home over their heads 
by carrying a fish-basket for a livelihood ; 
another has endeavoured to eke out a scanty 
living by shoemaking, till failing power com- 
pelled him to desist. Some have existed on 
small savings until their little store has been 
exhausted. Doll-dressing, nursing, washing 
have been carried on by the females, til! faii- 
ing sight, and sheer weakness and inability 
to obtain employment barred the way. The 
Society’s help is thus bestowed upon the pro- 
vident and industrious aged poor, who are at 
the same time followers of the Lord.” 

The old inmates of the Homes in their 
various localities meet with many friends 
who find pleasure in bestowing kind atten- 
tion upon them, thus considerably increasing 
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their comforts. Visitors call upon them and | ple who in the sender have found a friend 
thus help to enliven their lives. | indeed. 

Among the special friends of these| Such are the aged pilgrims whom our 
aged ilgrims, however, is to be reckoned | Society endeavours to comfort in their last 
Mr. J. T. Morton, whose singular gene-|days by providing the supplies which they 
rosity deserves more than a passing recog- | are no longer able to get for themselves, As 
nition. His gifts have been continued for|a class they are interesting, and their cha- 
eight years, and their value will be seen | racters are such that they deserve our help. 
when mention is made of what the distribu- | It is true that many who receive help would 
tion of last vear consisted. First, 246 pairs | hardly be considered old in political or lite- 
of blankets to such pensioners as had been | rary life; but when people have weathered 
accepted since the last distribution. Then | 80 many storms as some of these veterans 
next, 4,200 yards of flannel ; such old people | and matrons have done, the weight of years 
as were not able to make up the material | | Seems to rest more heav ily upon them. In 
for themselves having ready-made garments | any case, they are the pensioners of the 
sent to them. Third, half a ton of coals | Christian ‘public, who are glad to have such an 
to such as needed that gift. Fourth, a | outlet for their bounty. The need of such aged 
volume of Scriptural exposition. And | Christians has only tobemade know ntobesup- 
then, lastly, 930 large boxes of groceries, | | plied. The office of the Aged Pilgrims’ Friend 
an immense boon to these poor old peo-| Society is at 83, Finsbury Pay ement, EC, 
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W rN martins twitter softly in their nests beneath our eaves, 
My soul a mystic mandate from some unseen friend receives ; 
I rise, and stealing gently from the dear one at my side, 
Dress hastily, and like a shadow from the chamber glide: 
And then within that témple vast whose dome is sombre skies, 
My soul unto the foot of God’s great Altar humbly flies ; 
The veil that shuts out heaven from me seems utterly withdrawn, 
When song-birds hymn in whispers, ’twixt the darkness and the dawn. 


The world, the flesh, the devil, then, have lost their hold on me; 

My apathy, hardheartedness, and cynicism flee ; 

My soul becomes by miracle a little child’s again, 

A thrill of nameless ecstasy electrifies my brain. 

Then sometimes trembles down to me, through some fine chord of love, 
A message murmured tenderly by angel lips above ; 

Though often, through my sins, in vain I unto God have gone, 

When earth seems pure as heaven ’twixt the darkness and the dawn. 


Oh, could the exaltation of that hour be always mine, 

Methinks that I could move the world with poesy divine ; 

But as the mystic twilight merges into common day, 

My high and holy visions fleet, and slowly fade away. 

And yet, despite the cynic’s scorn, upon my cheek I find 

Sure proof and ample of my sacred mission to mankind. 

I know by tears of rapture from my noblest depths outdrawn, 

That angels have been with me ’twixt the darkness and the dawn ! 
GEORGE HILL, 
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SECRETS WORTH KNOWING. 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tue Rev. A. N. MACKRAY, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “‘ What a friend we have in Jesus.” 
Lesson; PsatM xxv. 
Text; “The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him.” 


THE SECRET OF THE LORD. 


HAVE forgotten, I fear, most of the rid- 
dles I was familiar with when a boy. 
But this one, at least, has stuck to my 
memory: “Too much for one, enough for 
two, and nothing at all for three?” It is 
what little folks dearly love to possess. How 
close the little heads come together! What 
whispering and listening! What vows of 
silence! And what confidential looks and 
nods pass between the two for whom it is 
just enough! Yes, it is delightful to have a 
real good secret with just one other ; and if 
it should come to the tip of the tongue, the 
teeth must close firmly upon it before it gets 
to a third, when, as the riddle says, it would 
be nothing at all. 

It is not, of course, every secret that we 
should wish to know or ought to keep. There 
are false, foul, guilty, ghastly secrets that 
turn the hearts that hold them into living 
hells. Like the black streak in the white 
marble, many a young life has been last- 
ingly defiled by some hidden evil which it 
has taken into itself. If I speak to boy or 
girl who has a dark secret in the heart which 
is poisoning all the sweet springs of life, let 
me urge them to tell all at once to their own 
father or mother, and have done with the 
foul thing before it becomes, like the flaw 
in the marble, part of themselves. 

But this act is full of secrets, rare, and 
rich, and rewarding, which the wise and good 
God has put into air, and water, and fire ; 
into tree, and flower, and stone; into every 
form of life, and into the words and ways of 
men. What a fruitful secret young George 
Watt found in the white cloud of steam 
which he watched as it came out of his 
mother’s kettle boiling on the fire! And if 
you will keep your eyes and ears open, and, 
like Sir Isaac Newton, give attention to 
things, you may one day discover some new 
secret of nature which may prove a great 
blessing to mankind. 

But our evening’s text speaks of the secret 
of secrets, and tells us, also, how we may 
make it our very own. The words are soon 





learned, but we shall never find out all the 
wonders that lie within them. “The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear Him.” 
Just think of it. God and you come so 
close together that He tells you His secret. 
He sent His Son from heaven to earth to 
bring about this close, confidential fellow- 
ship. It is in Jesus, the Son of His love and 
the Saviour of the world, that the secret of 
the Lord is with them that fear Him. 

This word “secret” is a picture-word. It 
means a couch, or rather a carpet, spread 
upon the floor, just large enough for two, 
upon which in the East they sit, ¢éte-d-téte, as 
the French say, their heads close together in 
private, confidential talk. This picture-word 
is thus a little window which lets you look into 
a great matter. God takes His people into such 
near and dear relations to Himself that they 
sit, as it were, upon the same carpet. The 
secret of the Lord is with them. But nobody 
understood all that this could mean until God 
Himself became one of us, under the con- 
ditions of a human birth and a human life, 
and looked out upon men with human eyes, 
and drew them to Himself with human hands, 
and loved them into loving Him with a hu- 
man heart that broke in its sorrow for their 
sin and misery. 

Who is it that is called Immanuel? And 
what does that name mean? I was one day 
sitting, very lonely, in the dining-room of a 
foreign hotel, with a hundred and fifty noisy 
Germans around me. Waiting till the head 
waiter came round for payment of my dinner, 
I was testing my eyesight, which was then 
very weak, with a thaler, or German crown- 
piece, I had in my hand. To my surprise 
and delight, I found around the rim of the 
big silver coin the watchword of the now 
Imperial House of the Hohenzollerns : “ Goté 
mit uns ”—“ God with us.” It came to me, 
this old battle-cry of the Prussians, as the 
very secret of the Lord, and I thought of the 
dying words of John Wesley—“ The best of 
all is, God is with us.” And I felt, I hope, 
something of the humble, hoiy, loving fear of 
the Lord, without which we can have no 
secrets with Him. 

Try now to remember the three words, 
each beginning with a ¢, which willshow you 
sufficiently the character of the happy Fearers 
of the Lord, whom He takes into His counsel, 
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and to whom He tells His secret—irust, truth, 
and tenderness. You must trust the Lord, 
saying from the heart the two first words of 
the Lord’s Prayer, which a poor boy in the 
East End of London, who had never been 
within a church, and who knew nothing of 
the Bible, prayed night and morning at his 
wretched bedside, and this one struggling 
sunbeam transformed his dim, sad life—‘ Our 
Father.” Then you must be true to the 
Lord ; trustworthy, as well as and just be- 
cause you are trustful. God will not tell 
His secrets: to those who do not keep His 
word. Finally, you must have a tender 
heart towards the Lord, such as you have 
towards your own mother, whom you can’t 
bear to offend, whom it pains you to grieve. 
What is called fear in the Old Testament is 
called Jove in the New. The secret of secrets 
is Jesus Himself, and only love knows Love. 
He is with them that are trustful, truthful, 
and tender-hearted ; with them in the street, 
at the school, in the shop, and when afar off 
upon the sea; with them as their Guide, 
Guardian, Friend, and Companion. Oh, it 
is good to have secrets with the Lord Jesus— 
quiet talks, hidden confidences. A good man 
used, at times, as he walked along the street, 
to raise his hat from his head, and, on being 
asked by a friend why he did so, he confessed 
that it was because he felt the Lord so near 
to him. I have a vivid remembrance of a 
visit I paid, when a boy, to a feeble old man, 
who had long been “ beadle ” in our church, 
in a country town in the north of Scotland, 
and whom I found lying in what was called 
a box-bed in a comfortless little room. “ How 
lonely, Gordon, you must be here,” I said 
in boyish honesty. ‘Oh, no, master,” he 
answered, ‘I’m never lonely.” The good 
man’s confession is one of my earliest recol- 
lections. I must have felt that he possessed 
a secret that was unknown to me—one that 
Jesus had taught him: “ Alone, yet not 
alone, for the Father is with me.” 

The secrets in people’s hearts may often 
be guessed at from their faces. You may 
sometimes know those with whom is the 
secret of the Lord by their peaceful, happy 
looks, but a surer sign is their gracious 
words, kind acts, and winsome lives. Even 
in heaven there will be the secret of the 
Lord. Everything will not be public. We 
shall not be lost in the crowd. For it is our 
Father’s house, and not one child will be 
confounded with another. Christ promises 
to him who overcomes in the good fight of 
faith—to every one who by His grace and 
strength is true, and brave, and pure, and 
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kind, and loving, “a white stone, and upon 
the stone a new name written, which no one 
knoweth but he that receiveth it.” What a 
secret that will be! I wonder what it can 
be! I mean to find out one day. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Ilymn: “ We are but little children weak,” 
Lesson: Marr. xi. 27—30. 
Text: ‘‘Itis good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth.”—Sam. in. 27, 


WEIGHTS AND WINGS. 


WEIGHTS AND WINGS: the youngest of 
my readers can easily remember these two 
words, each of them beginning with the 
double v, which is such a trouble to foreigners. 
And I shali try to show you how all our 
weights may become wings. For this is one 
chief part of the secret of the Lord which is 
with them that trust, and love, and serve 
Him. The truth will, perhaps, find readiest 
entrance into your minds through the fable 
that tells how the birds came to fly. For 
at the first they could only run upon the 
ground like other creatures. But one day 
God brought two little burdens, and laid 
them down on either side of every bird ac- 
cording to the size of each. And He said 
to them (for God can speak to birds as well 
as to angels and men), “ Take up these bur- 
dens and carry them for Me.” Now the 
birds that obeyed God’s command found that 
the burdens beside them clung to, and be- 
came part of, themselves. They could move 
them about and rise with them, until at last 
by means of them they mounted aloft and 
roamed at will through God’s great heaven 
of blue. The weights became wings. In 
bearing their burdens the birds found that 
their burdens bore them. 

Now I don’t believe that the youngest 
little toddler who listens to what I have 
to say this Sunday evening is quite without 
a burden, or difficulty, or trouble. Haven't 
some eyes been wet to-day, some hearts sad, 
some little heads very perplexed? Oh, they 
don’t know children who think that they are 
without troubles and cares! Brave little 
weight-carriers I know of, who are “breeding 
their future wings.” I have heard girls, not 
very young either, singing a rather foolish 
song about wings, and what they would do 
with them if they had them. And when we 
put the wishing-cap on our heads we suddenly 
mount up as on eagle’s wings, and we do 
marvellous things. But it is out of our 
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heavy weights, not our idle wishes, that we | the veteran artist closes his autobiography : 
gain real wings. Haven't you found this | “T feel that I have risen to some distinction, 
out for yourselves ? Learning to write, for | and that I have a name which no gold could 
example, is not an easy thing. Oh, the | purchase nor parchment alienate. I have, 
weariness of those everlasting strokes and | moreover, found peace in the better know- 
pothooks, the fingers that will get inky, and | ledge of my Saviour, and grace which will 
the copy-books that will get blotted, and the ; comfort me for the rest of my life; as well 
pens that never will go right, even when the | as trust, which will bear me through the 
sympathetic tongue is following the devious | dark valley when my time comes, and the 
course of each uncertain capital! But now | blessed assurance that there is a glorious 
that -by letterwriting you can still talk to | immortality, and that I shall one day see 
father and mother when they are from home, ! Him as He is.” 

and know what your brother is doing in| But it is “when we read the sweet story 
Canada or Australia, have not the weights; of old, when Jesus was here among men,” 
become wings? How I have pitied people | that we learn best how weights become wings. 
who, having never learned to write even! We shall never, indeed, know all the bur- 
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their own names, have had to be content 
with making a mark like this— x. Itisa 
life-long burden they have to carry, because 


they had not borne the school-yoke in their | 


youth. 

Neither is it easy to learn languages. The 
French verbs are such a bother to the brain, 
and if the roads of the Romans go straight 
over hill and dale, their long sentences seem 
as confused and confusing as the maze at 
Hampton Court. But when you come to 
travel on the Continent, or go into an office in 
the City, or when you can make companions 
of the wisest and wittiest of the old Greeks 
and Romans, you will find that the weights 
have given you wings. I have known lads 
at school and college who were heavily 
weighted in the race by what we call adverse 
circumstances. Some of them lived just one 
or two degrees above starvation. Oh, it was 
hard, cruel work! But their difficulties be- 
came a divine discipline. They learned to 
do without, and that is a way of growing 
rich in which the poorest may excel. They 
learned the secret, through prayer and pains, 
of turning weights into wings. Luvok at that 
boy of twelve or fourteen, sitting, on a summer 
evening, in the early years of this century, 
on the coping of the railing that enclosed 
Canterbury Cathedral. He has worked hard 
all day in the shop of a coachbuilder. Too 
poor to purchase drawing materials, he is 
content with an old slate and pencil ; and it 
was thus equipped that an artist found little 
Sidney Cooper, night after night, on the 
coping, sketching the great church, and gave 
him, to his astonishment and delight, his 
first bundle of pencils. The boy became a 
famous landscape-painter, and in the story of 
his life, which he has lately told, his use of 
the slate for sketching the cathedral is seen 
to be only the first of many other instances 
of weights becuming,wings. And this is how 





dens that were laid on Him when He gave 
Himself to do the Father’s will and save the 
world. But He spoke of His sufferings and 
death for us as His being “lifted up.” And 
if under the burden of our salvation He 
was lifted up to the cross of shame, was He 
not also, by the same burden, lifted up to 
the throne of glory, where He holds the 
pos of honour in the universe of God? You 
remember how He likened His strong, ten- 
der, self-sacrificing, unquenchable love to the 
wing of the mother-bird spread over the 
helpless brood in the hour of peril. But we 
shall never put our trust under the shadow 
of His wings until we really belicve that all 
the heavy, crushing weights He bore for us, 
as Boy and Man, as Servant, Sufferer, and 
Saviour, have given Him His wings of pity- 
ing, sheltering, saving love, under which He 
would gather us and all men. 

And Jesus is the Power to make us like 
Himself. It is a hard struggle for boys and 
girls, as well as for grown men and women, 
to curb the temper, crush down evil thoughts, 
and hate every wicked way, and be truthful, 
faithful, pure-hearted, generous, and brave. 
But if you ask the Saviour to help you ; 
if you join company with Him and get Him 
to fill you with His own spirit of trust and 
love, of purity and patience, of grace and 
glory, you will find that the burdens you 
carry are carrying you. And out of the 
weights you have to bear, as Christian boys 
and girls, you will acquire good and noble 
habits that will be as eagles’ wings to you 
in all your future lives. 

The birds in the fable that would not carry 
the weights God in His wise love put down 
beside them are wingless to-day. Even the 
kite you fly in the meadow will not mount 
up steadily without a weight to its tail. To 
be without a burden is the greatest burden 
of all. The old prophet was right when he 
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said that it was good for a man to bear the 
yoke in his youth. You should see the 
gleam of bright wings in every heavy weight 
you are called to carry. In the school of 
Christ the yoke gives ease and the burden 
grows light. 
the crown. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ Forward be our watchword,” 
Lesson: Putt. iii. 7—14. 


Text: “‘Speak unto the children . . . that they go forward,” 
Exon. 14, 15, 


ROCKING-STONES. 


WHEN I lived in South Devon I often 
spent a holiday on Dartmoor, where I have 
passed many a restful hour among those 
great, odd-looking masses of rock known by 
the name of dors. They have such funny, 
fantastic shapes. There is what looks like a 
huge honeycomb, and yonder is the face of 
an old man with enormous nose, while farther 
off there is a ruined tower that might have 
been once a part of a keep or castle. But 
they are all self-made, or rather self-ruined. 
Their granite is of a kind that decomposes 
in the course of time. The sand and earth 
get washed away by the winters’ rains. Grow- 
ing top-heavy as the ages run on, and sorely 
beaten by wind and weather, those huge 
masses of stone at last fell in upon them- 
selves, and took those strange, weird shapes 
that have given rise to many a fabulous tale. 
One of these rocks is called a loggan, or 
rocking-stone. The rock has been gradually 
eaten away into two parts, the upper half 
retaining its upright position, and having its 
point of support resting in a natural socket 
in the lower half. Hence, while a strong 
push makes the huge stone move in its 
socket, not the strongest arm can move it 
out of its place. It rocks for a time, but as 
surely returns to its old point of repose. 
These rocking-stones are found in several 
parts of our country, and used to be held in 
awe by the simple country-folk, who fancied 
that they might learn something about the 
future from the number of times the strange 
stone rocked after it had been touched. 

But while they are no longer used for 
divination I have found a sermon in these 
stones, which I have often needed to preach 
to myself. And in the great congregation 
of boys and girls who gather every week 
around these Sunday Evening Readings, how 
many are there like the loggan or rocking- 
stone! Moved they may be, but never re- 


To bear the cross is to wear | 





moved. They rock, but will not run. They 
are like the son in the parable, who promptly 
answered his father’s vineyard-call, “TI go, 
sir ;” but went not. You have felt, once and 
again, that the preacher for the evening was 
describing your own faults, and throwing an 
electric light upon the hidden evils of your 
hearts, and you have been ashamed of your 
own meanness and selfishness and cowardice 
and cruelty. You have felt your eyes grow 
moist and a lump came into your throat, as 
you read about little unknown heroes and 
heroines, inspired by the love of Christ, at 
any cost of service or suffering, to be the 
saviours of others. And you have longed to 
be true and good and brave and seif-sacri- 
ficing like them. But the rocking-stone, let 
it be pushed ever so hard, still keeps in its 
old socket. And how many of my readers 
still put feeling in the place of acting, and 
meaning to do instead of really doing! Yet 
all that is best in boy and girl-nature recoils 
from this undecided, see-saw sort of life. 
None is more deservedly detested at school 
than the boneless fellow who never makes 
up his mind, never sticks to his guns, is 
“everything by starts and nothing long.” 
You can’t play with him, work with him, 
confide in him—you can’t even fight with 
him. Boys should be like their school- 
colours—no mistaking what they are. Even 
my little six-year-old, catching the excite- 
ment of the town where we lived over a 
parliamentary election, but not very sure 
about his words, was quite certain that he 
was “a Liberary,” while his twin-sister was 
not less emphatic in declaring that, like all 
good people, she was “a Conservatory.” No 
part, I fancy, of the great Ceesar’s life awa- 
kens youthful enthusiasm like his early de- 
fiance of a jealous senate who forbade him to 
cross the boundary of the northern province 
of Italy. He wandered all day along the 
banks of the forbidden river, until preferring, 
as he said, to be the hammer rather than 
the anvil, he plunged into the stream and 
led his victorious soldiers straight to Rome. 
And now, “crossing the Rubicon” is another 
name for manly resolve, thorough decision, 
taking a step which can never be retraced. 
Some of you know very well what is the 
Rubicon in your life, before which you have 
dallied and delayed far too long. And this 
is God’s call to you as truly as to faithless, 
fearful Israel before the Red Sea—Go 
FORWARD.” It is on the other side of the 
Rubicon of personal decision for Christ that 
His open secret will be found. And if there 
is a heavy weight before you, lift it, and it 
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will give you wings. Carry the cross, and | yourselves in a region of mist and cloud. I 
the cross will carry you. | shall suppose you are making your way down 

I do like the reply of the little girl when | the steep mountain path. On turning a 
her mother, who had been showing her a | sharp corner, so that the sun is shining low 
picture of the surly disciples repelling the down at your back, you are startled to see 
women and children from their Master’s | straight before you on the opposite bank of 
presence, said, “If we had been there, I | fog or mist a gigantic human form. It stops 
would have pushed you, not from Him but | when you stop; it moves when you move; 
to Him.” “Mother,” she answered, “I would it holds up its huge hands when you hold up 


have gone without pushing.” Do not rock 
to “i fro any longer in aimless, pithless 
fashion. Run, and never look back. Trans- 
late your feelings into facts. Make your 
wishes works. Ora et iabora was the old 
monk’s maxim. And remember that it is 
prayer and pains together that will accom- 
plish everything. Not the toughest tree 
nor the hardest rock can resist the cleavage 
of a wedge that has a single edge. But a 
wedge with two edges is useless. That is 
why some of you have made so little pro- 
gress, or rather, haven’t yet really started 
in the way of life. You have a double mind, 
a divided heart. You are like the rocking- 
stone on the Devon moor. Take care. The 
process of decay is still going on in these old 
tors. The point of support is gradually wast- 
ing away, and one day the loggan will cease 
to rock and become quite irresponsive to the 
touch of the strongest or the purest. If you 
do not act upon the secret promptings of the 
good Spirit of God, you will soon cease to 
feel them. Christ comes close up to each of 
you to-night, calling you by the word of His 
grace, touching you by the love of His cross. 
But He moves on, this Light of Life, and if 
you do not follow, you will be left in the 
cold and in the dark. Speak, says the Lord, 
unto the children . . « that they go forward. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn ; “ More like Jesus would I be.” 
Lesson : Rom. viii. 26—30. 
Text: “Conformed to the image of His Son.” 


THE SPECTRE OF THE BROCKEN. 


HAVE you heard of the Spectre of the 


yours ; it does everything that you do, but 
| on an immense scale, and the strange, start- 
| ling apparition has a rainbow-coloured halo 
around its head. No wonder that the travel- 
ler is at first ears and alarmed at this 
| Spectre of the Brocken. But it is just your- 
| self that you would be looking at and shrink- 
,ing from—the shadow of yourself thrown 
upon the misty eastern horizon, greatly 
| magnified in the slanting sunlight, which 
| gets broken up into a rude kind of halo by 
the watery particles held in the fog. 
Now, children, you have never, probably, 
| seen this spectre of the mountain ; but you 
| have seen something like it, only far more 
| real and important ; for there are times and 
| Scenes in your young lives when you may 
and do really look upon your magnified 
_Selves—yourselves as you shall be when 
_grown into men and women, or even when 
_ you have passed into the great, solemn eter- 
nity. Milestones are useful on a long, un- 
known road. But God has made of every 
turn of our lot a mirror in which we may 
see what we are going to.make of ourselves 
and our lives. Oh, how the.sight should 
shock and alarm some of you, and how it 
| may encourage and strengthen others! “How 
like he is to his father,” and “she is the very 
image of her mother,” are exclamations 
which you often hear very pleasedly from 
your friends. But I want you to remember 
that you are now little fathers and mothers, 
and that your parents are just yourselves 
as you will be when you have beards and 
are merchants, or farmers, or doctors, or 
parsons, or when you wear long dresses 
and have houses of your own, and when you 
are whitening under the snows of old age. 
“The child is father of the man.” 

Don’t you think that Cain might have 








Brocken ? It is not a ghost-story, although seen the murderer he was going to be in his 
people are not a little startled at first by the hatred and jealousy of his brother, and in 
sight. I want to tell you about it for the |God’s merciful warning that sin was crouch- 





sake of the truth which it will serve, I hope, 
to fix in your minds. 

The Brocken is the name given to the 
highest summit of one of the Hartz Mountains 
in Saxony. If you were there this evening 
just before sunset you would probably find 


ing like a wild beast at the door of his heart, 
‘ready to make the fatal spring? How the 
' young shepherd of Bethiehem must have 
dreamed and pondered and prayed about his 
anointing by the great prophet of Jehovah; 
and would he not learn from his care of his 
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father’s flocks and his battle with lion and 
bear, something, at least, of what he might yet 
do and dare as the saviour and shepherd of 
Israel? I can fancy that Simon, the Gali- 
lean fisherman, puzzled and troubled his 
mates not a little, when they were out upon 
the lake, as he fell to brooding over the new 
name of Peter, or Rock, which the Christ 
had given him, and in which he saw what 
even he, impulsive and unstable as he knew 
himself to be, might, by His grace, become. 
It was this new, strange promise and hope of 
being a rock-man that bound the rash, un- 
certain Simon for ever to the Lord, and 
helped to make him the strengthener of his 
brethren and the foremost of the apostles. 

Your boyish and girlish day-dreams about 
what you are going to be should be neither 
idle nor fleeting. The boy grows for the 
moment quite manful, and the girl a thought- 
ful woman, when the ruling passion of their 
after-lives first lays hold upon them, and 
they seem to see themselves crowned in the 
far future as artist or musician, merchant or 
explorer, soldier, or nurse or missionary. 
Dream your dreams, my young friends. 
Cherish your hopes and hold to your ideals 
against every temptation to give them up. 
I don’t want any of you to be like the 
maiden in the old story, who set out in the 
morning to follow her native spring to its 
ocean-fulness, whose distant murmurs awak- 
ened strange longings in her soul, but who 
grew tired of the long quest, and turned aside 
into the sleepy meadows, where the sound of 
the sea was heard no more. Oh, the pity of 
it! For though the meadow-life was pleasant 
enough— 


“ Yet—I sometimes think, and thinking 
Makes my heart so sore— 
Just a few steps more— 
And there might have shone for me, 
Blue and infinite, the sea.’’ * 

‘You are all busy at the making of your- 
selves. It were bad enough, just now, to be 
idle, slovenly, mean, cowardly, or cruel. 
But the badness reaches the superlative de- 
gree, and can’t be reckoned up, when you 
see it all in the future, like the Spectre of 
the Brocken, immensely magnified, so that 
you are horrified at the sight of yourselves, 
a dead-weight upon your friends, unloving 
and unloved, tempters of others to their 
ruin, There is, on the other hand, a present 
reward in being diligent, earnest, upright, 
self-denying, and generous. But how good 
it is you only know when you see yourselves 
in the far future, the support and solace of 


* The parable is told at length by Archbishop Benson, in 
his “ Boy-Life.” 





your aged parents, friends that: stick closer 
than a brother, and foes of all that is false 
and foul. 

Many of you, I hope, have a good-sized 
note-book beside you in which you write all 
interesting odds and ends that you meet 
with. It is far better to make a book of 
quotations than to get one ready-made. Will 
you put this choice saying into your book, 
or, better, fix it in your memory, and learn it 
by heart !—‘‘Sow an act, and reap a habit ; 
sow habit, and reap character ; sow character, 
and reap destiny.” But here, as always, we 
must come to Jesus. None, as we have seen, 
ever knew so well the secret of the Lord, 
for none ever trusted and loved and obeyed 
like Him. His weights gave Him wings 
that bore Him to the throne of God, and 
bring Him to-day into your heart and mine. 
He never faltered, never failed in His mission 
of mercy, but set His face like a flint to go 
to Jerusalem, where, on the green hill with- 
out the city wall, it was gloriously fulfilled. 
And so true and clear was the vision of His 
faith and hope that from the beginning, the 
end, the shameful, splendid end, was seen 
and loved and longed for. Every brave, 
high-minded boy has his hope, his ideal, with 
which he shapes and colours and glorifies 
the future of his life. And if you are reverent 
it will do you good to think out for your- 
selves how the boy Jesus, as he talked with 
his mother and learned at school and listened 
to the reading of the Holy Scriptures in the 
synagogue (for I do not think that He ever 
possessed a Bible), and prayed the Father 
whose Son He was, and cherished the call of 
the Spirit within Him, came to believe with 
a firmness that no temptation could shake, in 
His mission to be the Saviour of the world. 
And thus, as you remember, when twelve 
years old, He felt that He must be about 
His Father's business. Let us all away to 
Him, who is now “closer to us than breath- 
ing, nearer than hands and feet.” And let 
us put the youngest first. In His faith and 
fellowship, as we sit upon the same carpet, 
we shall learn the secret of the Lord. Our 
present weights shall become our future 
wings. Unlike the old stones on the moor 
that rock but never run, “Forward” shall 
be our watch-word. And we shall have our 
momenis on the mount, when, like the 
traveller on the Brocken, we see ourselves, 
not as we now are, but as by His grace we 
shall yet be—confirmed to His image. May 
this evening close, for you and me, in the 
glory of this vision. And to-morrow? We 
shal] strive to become what we have seen. 
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OUR ANNUAL SURVEY. 


I 


GREAT French writer gives us a picture mar- 
vellous in force and intensity. An express 
train, crowded with troops on their way to the 
frontier, loses its driver, and at headlong speed 
through busy cities and silent fields it rushes on to 
its inevitable doom. The living freight which it 
bears are unconscious of their peril; and even if 
they knew their fate, they could do nothing to avert 
it. Almost every great picture is a parable. This 
is a parable of existerce as some minds conceive it. 
To them the universe seems some vast force, un- 
guided, unchecked, and uncontrolled, madly moving 
to its ruin. How or where it began its course, they 
know not. All that is certain isits end. It is not 
with such faithless and hopeless eyes that we look 
out upon the world. Many are its mysteries, dark 
its problems, fierce its struggles. But through all 
we can trace, however dimly, the touch of a divine 
Hand, and can catch glimpses of a divine purpose. 
The heart sees where the intellect is blind. We know 
that He who made us does not leave us, that He is 
ever near to help and to guide, and that our path is 
not to darkness, destruction, and despair. It is not 
always from day to day, nor even from year to year, 
that the great revelation is granted. We cannot see 
whenever we will life’s crown and life’s goal, for 
ourselves, our country, or the world. Faith will 
always find its work. But no honest and patient 
effort that we make to gain new light will fail of its 
reward; and while too often the whole universe 
seems one great battle-field, ‘‘ with confused noise 
and garments rolled in blood,’’ those who watch 
from above can see the powers of evil in rout and 
the forces of good triumphant. The victory will at 
last be ours if we faint not. 


rm. 


Ecclesiastically the year has been one of unusual 
calm. The Bishop of Lincoln’s case, left as a legacy 
from an earlier period, has been decided, but, save in 
that one instance, there has been no appeal to the 
Courts in matters of doctrine and ritual. The con- 
flict which seemed about to arise round the question 
of Inspiration, especially in its relation to the books 
of the Old Testament, has again subsided. Isolated 
and individual utterances on the one side and on the 
other have from time to time broken the stillness, 
but the great struggle, which must come at last, is 
for the moment, at any rate, deferred. The mind of 
the Churches has been engrossed in other things. 


’ Outside of the Established Church the dominant 


idea is the idea of Federation. It has sunk in politics 

to rise in religion. We have heard little about the 

federation of colonies, much about the federation of 

Churches. Congregationalism itself, in which the 

principle of independence has been carried to its 

extreme limits, has felt the force of the new move- 
xxX—60 





ment. At the great Council which met in London 
during the early weeks of July, and in the echoes 
which the Council has called forth in all parts of the 
world, this note sounded clear and distinct. A 
feeling that ever grows in intensity and breadth 
demands in some such method of union the cure for 
an isolation which, in the face of modern society, 
with its urgent needs, becomes less tolerable every 
year. The same leaven has been stirring among the 
Methodists. Its influence was felt at the meetings 
held to celebrate the Wesley Centenary. In the 
(Ecumenical Conference of Methodism at Washington 
the longing for union found full and definite expres- 
sion. Why, men asked, should the various Churches 
which have sprung from Wesley’s work—children of 
one father, branches of one tree—why should they 
stand altogether apart, when they can unite with- 
out compromise or sacrifice of characteristic prin- 
ciples? The same craving has been felt elsewhere. 
It has led the Baptists to amalgamate their mission- 
ary societies, hitherto separately maintained by the 
two divisions of theirdenomination. It has increased 
the general willingness in all parts of the land to 
combine for common work in a common cause. It 
has deepened enthusiasm and kindled fervour; for 
as nothing dulls like isolation, nothing inspires like 
unity. 


I. 


This new spirit must be in large measure attri- 
buted to the vigour with which the Churches are 
devoting themselves to the task of social reform. 
The surprising success of General Booth’s appeal 
for help in his great effort to deal with the refuse of 
civilisation has shown that men are really in ear- 
nest, that they are willing to give and to toil, as. 
well as to talk. The stream of religious energy is 
finding out new channels, not only in work but in 
worship, to meet needs which, if not new, are now 
being realised, and the enormous development of the 
system of bright, short services, conducted on uncon- 
ventional lines, known as the “Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon’? movement, is a most hopeful sign for 
the future of our working classes. For too long we- 
have forgotten that services are made for man, and 
not man for services, and that the truest mode of 
worship is that which most perfectly expresses man’s 
spiritual emotions and exalts his spiritual ideals. We 
have suffered for our blindness. We have made- 
others suffer too. For the institution that has be- 
come a monument and has ceased to be a force has: 
done its work. If our people have drifted away from. 
the Churches, it is because they find that the 
Churches have ceased to touch them. But the mo- 
ment that they find that Christian teachers deal 
with the present, not only with the past and the 
future, that they are striving to put in force the two 
great commandments, men come in crowds, ready to 
listen if not toagree. The past year’s experience 
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points unmistakably to the immediate and urgent 
need. The labour question must be dealt with. 
From all sides comes the plea for larger wages and 
shorter hours.. The railway trouble in the north, 
the renewed strife in the docks and among our sailors, 
the omnibus strike in London, and a hundred lesser 
but yet serious disputes elsewhere, all teach the same 
lesson. No commerce, however ancient and enter- 
prising, can hope for prosperity without peace. The 
eeonomists will not do much to help us.out of our 
difficulties. Even a compulsory law, such as the 
working classes, though with a wavering voice, de- 
mand, would still leave much undone ; and the law 
might destroy the very qualities which are essential 
to real strength and soundness of character. It is 
elsewhere, to the pulpits of the land, to those who 
speak and to those who listen, that we look for the 
steady growth of a sympathy, genuine in deed as in 
word, which would go far to make legislation unne- 
cessary. The great Board of Conciliation should be 
the Church of Christ. That is a truth which Chris- 
tians are beginning at last to understand. 


Iv. 


It has been the census year. The published re- 
turns are not yet complete in all their details, but 
we know practically where we stand. We are in- 
creasing in numbers, but not at the former rate. The 
country folk are still being drained off into the 
towns, but less rapidly than had been expected. 
The real growth is not so much in the cities them- 
selves as in the ring of suburbs which surrounds them ; 
for in these days every one of our great centres of 
industry can show as many satellites as the planet 
Saturn itself. The great problem of population will 
not confront us yet. We may count on some breath- 
ing time. It may be possible during the interval of 
respite to grapple seriously with some of the evils 
which sap the strength of the nation. One great 
question we have been discussing ; another we have 
actually taken in hand, though we are still in the 
stage of experiment. Improvidence, some may 
think, is a disease so rooted in human nature as to 
admit of no cure. Even with the most elaborate 
scheme of compulsory insurance, a large amount of 
poverty and suffering would still remain. But at 
present the misery is.so vast and so widespread that 
it would be sheer folly to refuse to test a remedy, if 
one can be suggested with even a reasonable pros- 
pect of success. It is something to blunt an enemy’s 
sword, if we cannot break it. But national thrift, 
as we have said, is still the question of the future ; 
national education is the question of the present. 
Our recent legislation has made a great advance 
from its previous position. School fees are enor- 
mously reduced, if not wholly remitted ; and though 
the full effects of the change are not yet apparent, 
the average attendance at school has already in- 
creased. Still more important is the encouragement 
given to technical education. With the funds res- 
cued from the pocket of the publican, local autho- 
rities everywhere are endeavouring to bring within 





reach of the people the knowledge on which indus- 
trial success depends. In town and in country the 
new movementis:spreading. The farm and the fac- 
tory will soon feel its results. At the outset blunders 
are inevitable. Here, as elsewhere, we shall have to 
buy our experience. But, compared with the vast 
possibilities of usefulness, the cost is trivial. We 
can carry through a good many educational experi- 
ments with the money we should spend on a single 
ironclad, certain to be out of date within afew years, 
or upon half-a-dozen great guns, found faulty at 
their first trial. 
v. 

To what extent the public conscience is keep- 
ing pace with the growth of intelligence, who can 
determine? Where it has made itself heard during 
the year, the voice of the nation has spoken on 
the right side. In spite of personal affection and 
regard, the country made it clear that a prince 
who gambles himself and frequents the society 
of gamblers must mend his ways if he hopes to 
rule over a loyal and devoted people. By a deci- 
sive verdict public opinion has once more affirmed 
the great principle that no statesman, however 
powerful, who in his private life openly violates the 
moral law, shall escape without punishment. This 
in itself—to say nothing of our attitude towards 
drunkenness and those who cause it—marks a dis- 
tinct advance upon the past. One other incident in 
the year is not without significance, the progress of 
the Theosophists and the accession of Mrs. Besant 
with several of her followers. Time was when those 
who rejected the Christian gospel were content 
with a low Materialism or with blank Agnosticism. 
The tide seems to be setting the other way now. For 
Theosophy as a system of faith and as a rule of life 
few sober-minded people can feel anything but con- 
tempt. The imposture and fraud peculiar to its pro- 
phets have blasted its reputation for common honesty. 
But, in spite of its debasement, it has at least the 
merit of recognising the existence of a spiritual 
world, and of disregarding the seen and the tem- 
poral in comparison with the things that are unseen 
and eternal. And though fashion and curiosity have 
great power in religion, as they have elsewhere, some 
things are beyond their strength. They cannot sway 
a woman like Mrs. Besant or a man like Mr. Bur- 
rows, and constrain them to reject all that they have 
taught for years, and to suddenly proclaim a new 
message to the world. Whether the new gospel 
will carry its converts further, time alone can decide. 
It may prove a ladder reaching out of the lower 
darkness to the very light of heaven, not for them 
alone but for many others who, with more or less 
earnestness, are busy in the same great search. 

vI. 

Abroad, the year has been marked by a series of 
natural catastrophes. Spain has been devastated by 
flood, Russia by famine, Algeria, which is practi- 
cally a province of France, has been laid waste by a 
plague of locusts. Japan has again suffered from an 
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earthquake terrific in its destruction. Of political 
disturbance iz. Europe there has been comparatively 
little, and the incidents that have ruffled the calm of 
nations have been mainly personal in their origin. 
Queen Natalie has been expelled from Servia, and 
the boy-king now remains alone, without mother or 
father by him, in the hands of the Regents. The 
romantic Queen of Roumania hus made her son’s 
very. innocent love affair with one of her maids of 
honour the talk of Europe. The German Emperor 
has maintained his reputation for forcible and not 
always prudent speech. At Rome a short but severe 
disturbance was provoked by the conduct of some 
French pilgrims. But all such incidents lie upon 
the surface. In its essential elements the political 
situation remains unchanged. The Triple Alliance 
ig still unbroken, and though Italy finds the burden 
imposed on her by the treaty far from light, she has 
resolutely renewed the ties that bind her to the more 
powerful empires of Germany and Austria. In 
France, and perhaps in Russia, a lingering hope 
seems to’ have been cherished that the league might 
be allowed to lapse, and in their disappointment the 
two nations rushed with unnatural effusion into one 
another’s arms. For the moment all the traditions 
of the past and the instincts of the present seemed 
to have lost their power. The Czar was oblivious 
that he personifies the principle of autocracy; the 
French Republic forgot that ‘‘ equality ’’ was one of 
its three great watchwords. The visit of Admiral 
Gervais to Cronstadt, and the enthusiasm with which 
his fleet was welcomed, appeared to have opened a 
new chapter in European history. The fever soon 
abated. Common interests, not common sympathies, 
had cemented the alliance; and the fact was soon 
recognised by both nations. One immediate gain, 
however, has accrued to Russia in the success of a 
new loan which, but for French assistance, must 
have failed. and left Russian finance in the most 
deplorable condition. Even now the state of affairs 
is very serious. The classes that govern seem bent 
on bringing about the disruption of the empire. Per- 
secution in Finland has strained to breaking point 
the loyalty of a devoted people. The Jews are still 
being harried with relentless zeal. Driven from their 
homes, excluded from the professions, banished from 
business, they have no hope left, and unless Baron 
Hirsch’s great scheme of colonisation can be carried 
gat successfully, thousands and tens of thousands 
must inevitably perish. The Jews, however, are not 
the only oppressed race that claims our sympathy 
and our suecour. In Armenia the Christians ure 
again being trampled under foot by the Kurds. 
They are not suffered to defend themselves. If they 
lift a finger for their own protection, the Turkish 
Government, which will not move a man to punish 
their oppressors, lets loose its savage troops upon 
the victims. Once-more we have before us the fruits 
of Turkish misrule, and though for the moment no 
help can be found, the present tyranny cannot endure 
for ever; it bears within it the seeds of its own 
destruction. 
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vi. 


Farther afield it is possible to take only a rapid 
glance. South America has still been a centre of 
storm and struggle. In Chili the protracted strife 
between President Balmaceda and the National Con- 
gress has come to an abrupt close. After a long 
series of slighter engagements by land and by sea, 
the Congressional troops at last attacked the capital, 
routed their opponents, and made themselves masters 
of the centre of Government. The struggle had 
been desperate. Balmaceda had stained his admin- 
istration with barbarous cruelties. Finding escape 
impossible, he preferred death by his own hand to 
the retribution that awaited him. In placing Seiior 
Montt at the head of affairs, the nation has made an 
admirable choice. It will be wisely and justly ruled, 
and if the temporary ill-feeling which has excited the 
resentment of the great Republic of the North does 
not lead to further strife, Chili will soon settle down 
again ; for in these regions, man, like nature, rapidly 
recovers from the most violent volcanic convulsions. 
Brazil, also, is passing through a period of constitu- 
tional unrest, but there at present the sword has not 
been drawn. In Africa the Convention of the pre- 
vious year has been gradually coming into force, 
but as yet it has not been possible for any Euro- 
pean power to extend its influence over all the terri- 
tory assigned to it. Two serious disasters have 
happened to exploring expeditions. Lieutenant 
Zalewski and several German officers were attacked 
and cut off on the eastern side of the continent, and 
a similar misfortune destroyed a party of Frenchmen 
near Lake Tchad. In their resistance to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, the Portuguese have 
found a new and unexpected ally in the French 
Chamber, which refused to carry out the agreement 
into which their Ministry had entered with all the 
great nations of Europe. For ourselves the chief 
points of interest have been at Uganda and in 
Mashonaland. The two great companies originated 
by British enterprise have been steadily setting to 
work. Pioneer forces have been pushed forward 
from the south and from the east into their respec- 
tive territories. The work of civilisation has begun 
in earnest. Uganda throughout its entire history 
has ever been the scene of dramatic surprises. Just 
when the long conflict with the Arab slave-dealers 
seemed at an end, and when the adherents of the rival 
faiths of Rome and Lambeth were learning to live 
peaceably together, the British East African Com- 
pany discovered that the position could not be held, 
except at a sacrifice so ruinous that it seemed likely 
to imperil the success of their entire enterprise. 
They sought assistance from Parliament, but failed 
to obtain it, and in these straits directed their agent, 
Captain Lugard, who had accomplished a marvel- 
lous work within a very short time, to withdraw his 
men, leaving the native Christians and the European 
missionaries to their fate: But missionary enthu- 
siasm and private generosity have for the moment 


averted the peril. The order has been cancelled, 
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and a recent victory over the Arabs and their allies 
may enable the Christian population, if only it can 
maintain peace within its own borders, to withstand 
attacks from without till the Company may find 
itself able to return with renewed strength to com- 
plete its now interrupted task. 


Vit. 


In the Mission Field interest has been mainly 
divided between Africa and Asia. Of events at 
Uganda we have already spoken, and need add no 
more. The Niger Mission also has been passing 
through a period of strain and trial. For a consider- 
able time the condition of the native churches and 


the native clergy had given abundant cause for | 


anxiety. A resolute and systematic attempt at re- 
form, directed, perhaps, with more zeal than pru- 
dence, provoked an outburst of indignation ; the race 
jealousy and suspicion which had been already 
smouldering burst into flame. At one moment the 
secession of the entire mission, and a complete rup- 
ture with the parent society, seemed only too pro- 
‘bable. It may still be impossible to preserve entire 
unity, but a calmer mood now prevails, and the 
trouble is subsiding, but not before it has cost the 
life of one of. the most ardent and gifted workers 
that has ever gone forth from these shores to labour 
for the Master in distant lands. In China, through- 
out large districts, popular feeling has been pas- 
sionately excited by some secret organisation against 


foreign influence and foreign teaching. Mission- | 
aries, Roman Catholic and Protestant alike, have | 


been the first, but not the last, to suffer. Houses, 
hospitals, schools, and churches, have been attacked 
and plundered. Except in rare instances, the local 


magistrates have held their hands and left the | 
rioters to their own devices, and although the central | 
‘Government denounce violence and outrage, little | 


heed outside the capital seems to be paid to their 
protest. Happily, hitherto, the sacrifice of life has 
been comparatively small, considering the number of 
Europeans who are settled in almost complete isola- 
tion among the vast population of the Empire. The 
Palestine mission has been involved in controversy. 
It is sustained by the Church Missionary Society, 
and its agents are men who sympathise with the 
policy and the principles of that organisation. Un- 
fortunately, Bishop Blyth, their appointed leader, 
took up a position of open antagonism to the society 
and its work. He paraded his hostility before the 
world, and formulated an elaborate indictment. A 
competent tribunal, presided over by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, threw out the whole case. They 
spared the bishop’s dignity so far as they could, but 
their verdict went against him at every point on 
which he offered evidence. His charges of prosely- 
tism among members of the Greek Church he did 
not attempt to prove. But the position remains as 
it was, intolerable, and at present no remedy has 


been devised. It has been suggested, indeed, that 
the whole Palestine mission should be taken over by 
a kindred society, and that the Church Missionary 
workers should be withdrawn, leaving Bishop Blyth 
in possession, a method of settlement which would 
exactly reverse the verdict of the court. 


Ix. 


The death-roll of the year must necessarily be 
crowded into scanty space. Within the twelve- 
months two Archbishops of York have passed away 
—Dr. Thomson and Dr. Magee ; the one remarkable 
for clearness and strength of mind, the other for 
superb eloquence and splendid courage. A still 
greater loss, in the opinion of many, came with the 
death of Dr. R. W. Church, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
peerless as scholar and as saint, one of the few who 
have helped to mould the religious thought of our 
generation. In the list of those whose work is 
} done stand the names of Dr. Scrivener, the learned 

critic of the text of the Greek Testament; Canon 
Carus, one of the veteran leaders of the Evangelical 
| party in the Church of England; Dean Plumptre, 
| the poet, critic, and historian; and Canon Wood- 

ward, a pioneer in the development of secondary 
| education. Among the Nonconformist Churches, 
| Dr. Osborne, one of the most venerable, and, in his 
day, the most powerful leaders of Wesleyan Method- 
| ism, is, perhaps, the only man standing in the first 
| rank who has passed away. Our political life has 
lost several of its most prominent figures: Earl 
Granville, whose courtesy and grace were renowned 
throughout Europe; Mr. W. H. Smith, who showed 
| that character might serve a nation as nobiy as 
| genius; Mr. Bradlaugh, who proved that a dema- 

gogue may have in him the makings of a statesman ; 
and lastly, Mr. Parnell, one of the most mysterious 
and impressive figures of the century, lonely in his 
life and tragic in his fall. We have also lost Mr. 
Hare, the originator of an ingenious but impractic- 
able scheme for amending our representative system ; 
Mr. James Beal, one of the earliest champions of 
municipal reform ; and Madame Bodichon, who ren- 
dered invaluable service to the higher education of 
women. Literature has lost Kinglake; Art, Charles 
Keene, one of the band who have made Punch famous 
and kept it pure. Nor must we forget James Rus- 
sell Lowell, the poet and critic; ours not by birth 
but by adoption, yet as dear to us as to his own 
kinsfolk on the other side of the Atlantic. One 
other name—a household name throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world—seemed as if it would swell this 
list ; but the devout prayers of Christian men of all 
churches prevailed; the peril was averted; and 
though prostrate in weakness, and with crippled 
powers, Charles Haddon Spurgeon is still spared, 
as we all hope and trust, to carry on in future 
years the noble work he has been doing for years 
past. 
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